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THE  materials  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor, 
from  which  to  make  selections  for  the  following 
work,  were :  1.  Brief  journals  reaching  as  far  as  1810, 
inclusive ;  2.  A  regular  and  full  home  Diary,  begun  in 
1811,  and  continu^  till  within  five  days  of  Mr.  Eobin- 
son's  death,  forming  thirty-five  closely  written  volumes  ; 
3.  About  thirty  volumes  of  Journals  of  tours ;  4.  Eem- 
iniscences,  reaching  down  to  the  year  1843,  inclusive; 
5.  llisceUEmeous  papers ;  6.  A  large  number  of  letters. 
It  was  Mr.  Bobinson's  intention  to  very  materially  re- 
duce the  number  of  letters,  and  to  leave  only  those  which 
were  valuable.     This  sifting  he  r^arded  as  a  chief  work 
of  his  later  years,  and  he  was  fond  of  quoting  respecting 
it  the  saying  of  Dr.  Aikin  when  struck  by  paralysis: 
"  I  must  make  the  most  cf  the  salvage  of  life."     But  al- 
though he  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  letters,  the  work 
of  selection  and  arrangement  was  very  far  from  com- 
pleted. 

The  part  of  his  papers  of  which  he  himself  contem- 
plated the  posthumous  publication,  was  a  selection  from 
his  Beminiscences,  with  some  letters.     Many  friends  re- 
peatedly urged  him  to  make  the  necessary  preparation  for 
such  a  publication.      Among    these   were   Kogere   and 
Wordsworth.     On  the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
Robinson  laid  special  stress,  for  he  said :  "  Wordsworth 
must  be  aware  that  there  are  many  interesting  particulars 
respecting  himself,  which  I  should  wish  to  preserve,  if  I 
preserved   anything."      And  the   recommendation   was, 
therefore,  interpreted  as  a  sanction  to  including  these 
particulars  with  those  relating  to  Goethe,  Wieland,  and 


others.  To  his  executors,  Mr.  Robinson  used  to  say  i  "  If 
you  were  to  print  all  that  you  find"  (referring  to  the 
Reminiscencea),  "  I  should  think  you  would  show  great 
want  of  judgment ;  and  I  should  think  the  same  if  you 
came  to  the  coiidusiou  that  there  ia  nothinij;  woith  print- 
ing," Ahijut  six  weeks  before  his  death, he  met  Mr.  Mac- 
niiUan,  tlie  publislier  of  these  volumes,  who,  as  they  were 
^oing  down  to  lunch,  gave  him  his  arm,  and  on  the  stairs 
Bttid :  "  Mr.  Robinson,  I  wonder  that  you  have  never  been 
induced  to  undertake  some  great  hterary  work."  Mr. 
Robinson  stopped,  and,  placing  hia  liand  on  Mr.  Macmil- 
lan's  shoulder,  answered :  "  It  is  because  I  am  a  wise  man. 
I  early  found  tliat  I  had  not  the  literary  ability  to  give 
me  Btich  a  place  anion^  English  authors  as  I  shoidd  have 
desired ;  but  I  thought  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
gaiiiiii;j  a  knowlft'lge  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
mun  of  the  age,  and  that  I  might  do  some  good  by  keep- 
ing a  record  of  my  interviews  with  them."  And  writing 
to  his  brother  in  1842,  he  said  :  "  When  yon  complain  of 
my  not  lieing  so  cojiious  aa  I  ouglit  on  such  occasions, 
you  only  remind  me  of  what  I  am  already  sufficiently 
aware,  and  that  I  want  ui  au  eminent  degree  the  Boswell 
faculty.  With  his  excellent  memory  and  tact,  had  I  ear- 
ly in  life  sot  alwut  following  his  example.  I  might,  beyond 
uU  doubt,  have  supplied  a  few  volumes  su])erior  in  value 
to  lijs  '  Johnson,'  though  they  would  not  hiive  l)eeu  so 
popular.  Certainly  the  names  recorded  in  his  great  work 
an.'  not  so  im[>ortant  as  Goethe,  Stdiiller.  Hfnler,  Wie- 
Innd,  the  Duchesses  Amelia  and  I^onisa  of  Weimar,  and 
Tieck,  —  as  Madame  dc  Stiii.-!,  Ui  Fayette,  AbW  Gregoire, 
Benjamin  Constant.  —  as  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Lamb.  Rogers.  Hailitt,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Clarkson,  lic.  Ac 
Ac,  for  I  coidd  add  a  great  nurol*er  of  minor  stars.  And 
yet  what  has  come  of  all  this  i  Nothing.  What  will 
come  of  it  ?     IVrhaira  notliing," 

From  the  vear  1811  the  Diary  is  entitled  to  the  most 
prominent  place.  The  I!cininiscence.s  were  uot  begun 
till  Mr.  Robinson  had  nearly  reached  threescore  years 
and  («n  ;  and  even  if  they  hud  been  written  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  memory,  and  in  tlie  fulness  of  his  mental 
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vigor,  tliey  would  still  hardly  have  had  equal  value  with 
the  daily  record,  which  breathes  the  air  of  the  scenes 
and  incidents  to  which  it  relates. 

In  the  execution  of  his  task,  the  Editor  has  kept  two 
objects  especially  in  view :  first,  to  preserve  interesting 
particulars  respecting  distinguished  men,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent;  and,  secondly,  to  keep  unbroken 
the  thread  of  Mr.  Robinson's  own  life.  One  reason  why 
the  materials  were  put  into  his  hands  rather  than  those  of 
one  possessing  more  literary  experience  was,  that  he  had 
been  himself  a  student  at  German  Universities,  and  was 
interested  in  German  literature ;  but  the  chief  reason  was 
that,  from  various  circumstances,  he  was  likely  to  give 
due  prominence  to  Mr.  Robinson's  own  modes  of  thinking 
and  mental  characteristics,  his  independent  unconforming 
ways,  without  which  those  who  knew  him  best  would 
feel  tliat  they  had  not  a  faithful  portrait  of  their  friend. 
If  this  were  not  secured,  the  executors  would  consider 
that  they  were  not  caiTying  out  his  own  aim,  in  leaving 
the  selection  of  editor  to  them,  without  guidance  or  re- 
straint. The  Editor  has,  therefore,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  take  all  the  care  he  could  that  the  unpopular,  or  com- 
monly uninteresting,  subjects  of  Mr.  Robinson's  thought 
and  interest  should  not  be  suppressed,  in  order  to  make 
the  book  more  in  accordance  with  the  public  taste. 

The  Editor  cannot  venture  to  hope  that,  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  work,  there  will  not  be  many  mistakes.  Mr. 
Rol)inson  often  excited  surprise  by  his  wonderful  mem- 
ory in  the  narration  of  personal  incidents ;  but  in  re- 
<rard  to  dates  and  names,  it  was  not  altogether  without 
grounds  that  he  called  himself  an  incorrigible  blunderer. 

Of  the  mass  of  MS.  which  remains  after  selection,  it  will 
be  enough  to  say,  that  it,  for  the  most  part,  refers  simply 
to  the  ordinary  matters  of  private  life,  but  that  there  are 
some  parts  which,  though  they  could  not,  with  propriety, 
Ih3  published  now,  may  in  time  have  a  i)ul)lic  interest  and 
value.*     It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  to  <riyQ  very 

•  Mr.  Robinson's  papers  will  be  carofully  prosorv'oil  with  n  view  to  any  histor- 
ical value  tiiey  may  ncmiire  by  the  InpHc  of  time.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a 
rou^b  gucM,  that  the  jselections.  not  takiiip  into  acf<)nnt  tlic  letters,  «lo  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  part  of  the  wholo. 
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briefly  some  of  the  most  marked  impressions  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  which  have  been  left  on  the  Editor's  mind, 
after  reading  the  whole. 

In  Holcroft*s  "  Hugh  Trevor "  there  is  a  passage  in 
which  Mr.  Robinson  was  greatly  interested,  because  he 
felt  it  to  be  singularly  applicable  to  himself :  "  I  was  pos- 
sessed of  that  hilarity  which,  when  not  regulated  by  a 
strong  desire  to  obtain  some  particular  purpose,  shows 
itseU'  in  a  thousand  extravagant  forms,  and  is  then  called 
animal  spirits ;  but  when  once  turned  to  an  attainment 
of  some  great  end,  assumes  the  more  worthy  appellation 
of  activity  of  mind."  Of  this  passage  Mr.  Robinson  says : 
"  I  have  tlm)ugh  life  had  animal  spirits  in  a  high  degree. 
I  might,  imder  certain  circumstances,  have  had  more." 
When  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  Mrs.  Clarkson  said 
of  him,  that  he  was  "as  much  a  boy  as  ever."  Words- 
worth called  him  "  a  healthy  creature,  who  talked  of  com- 
ing again  in  seven  years  as  others  would  of  seven  days." 
And  the  first  line  of  the  Dedication  to  H.  C.  R.  of  the 
"  Memorials  of  the  Italian  Tour  "  is  :  — 

**  Ck>mpanion !    By  whose  buoyant  spirit  cheered.** 

This  was,  doubtless,  in  some  measure  owing  to  a  health- 
ful and  vigorous  constitution.  Very  rarely  does  so  long 
a  life  pass  with  so  little  interruption  from  illness.  Even 
so  late  as  1831,  when  he  was  in  Italy,  he  made  an  excur- 
sion with  three  gentlemen,  one  of  whom,  before  their 
return,  volunteered  this  confession  :  "  When  I  heard  that 
you  were  to  be  of  the  party,  I,  at  first,  refused  to  go  ;  *  For,' 
I  said, '  Mr.  Robinson  is  an  old  man,  and  the  rest  of  us 
shall  have  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  his  infirmities ' ; 
but  you  have  already  knocked  up  two  of  us,  and  all  but 
me  also." 

Mr.  Robinson  was  a  voracious  devourer  of  books.  He 
read  before  he  got  up,  and  after  he  went  .to  bed.  On  his 
journeys,  whether  on  foot  or  on  a  stage-coach,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  spending  much  of  his  time  in  reading.  The 
most  attractive  scenery  had  to  share  his  attention  with  a 
book.  He  said  :  "  I  could  have  no  pleasure  at  the  seaside 
without  society.  That  is  the  one  great  want  of  my  life, 
or  rather-  the   second,  —  the   first  being  books."     In  a 
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Christmas  visit  to  Rydal,  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  he 
would  read  from  ten  to  twenty  volumes  of  such  works  as 
those  of  Arnold,  Whately,  and  Isaac  Taylor.  Nor  was  he 
one  of  those  who  think  they  have  read  a  work  when  they 
%  have  only  skimmed  through  it,  and  made  themselves  ac- 

quainted with  its  general  contents.  Sometimes  he  gives, 
in  the  Diary,  an  account  of  what  he  read,  and  there  is  a 
large  bundle  of  separate  papers,  containing  abstracts  of 
books,  plots  of  stories,  and  critical  remarks. 

In  his  case,  however,  there  was  no  danger  of  becoming 
80  absorbed  in  literature  as  to  lose  his  interest  in  men. 
He  was  eminently  social.  But  he  liked  to  have  to  do 
with  persons  who  had  some  individualitrj.  It  was  an  af- 
fliction to  him  to  be  obliged  to  spend  several  hours  with 
one  of  those  colorless  l)eing8  who  have  no  opinions, 
tastes,  or  principles  of  their  own.  Writing  from  Ger- 
many to  his  brother,  he  said,  "  I  love  charaHcrs  extreme- 
ly." The  words,  "  He  is  a  character,"  are  frequently  the 
prelude  to  an  interesting  personal  description.  Of  one 
whom  he  knew,  he  says  :  "  All  his  conversation  is  ostenta- 
tious egotism ;  and  yet  it  is  preferable  to  the  dry  talk 
«about  the  weather,  which  some  men  torment  me  with. 
)  The  revelations  of  character  are  always  interesting." 
This  interest  in  character  seems  t^  have  given  him  an  in- 
tuitive power  of  finding  out  noticeable  men.  Wherever 
he  was,  —  in  London,  Germany,  or  Rome,  —  a  secret  affin- 
itv  was  almost  sure  to  brinf?  him  into  contact  with  those 
who  were  most  worth  knowing,  and  to  lead  to  a  lasting 
acquaintance  with  them.  Wlien  compelled,  by  Napo- 
leon's soldiers,  to  fly  from  Hamburg,  and  to  take  refuge  in 
*^tockholm,  he  formed  a  friendshi])  with  the  veteran 
^  Amdt,  and  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  warmth  of 
their  greeting  after  an  interval  of  twenty -seven  years. 

Mr.  Robinson's  name  is  widely  known  as  that  of  a  cap- 
ital talker.  There  is  a  saying  that  a  man's  strength  is 
also  his  weakness,  and  in  this  case  there  are  not  wanting 
jokes  about  his  taking  all  the  conversation  to  himself.  It 
is  reported  that  one  day  at  a  l)rejikfast-party  at  Sam 
Rogers's,  the  host  said  to  those  asseni])led  :  "  O,  if  there 
is  any  one  here  who  wishes  to  say  anything,  he  had  bet- 
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ter  say  it  at  once,  for  Crabb  Eobinson  is  coming."  But 
there  is  no  subject  on  which  he  more  frequently  re- 
proaches himself,  than  with  this  habit  of  taking  too  large 
a  share  of  the  talk.  When  his  strength  was  beginning  to 
fail,  his  friend  Edwin  Field  urged  him  in  a  letter  to  re- 
frain from  talking  "  more  than  two  hours  consecutively." 
He  notes  this  in  the  Diary,  and  adds : "  Is  this  satire  ?  It 
does  not  offend  me."  Yet  he  was  too  candid  not  to  ac- 
knowledge that  conversation  was  the  one  thing  in  which, 
in  his  own  estimation,  he  excelled.  It  was,  he  said,  his 
power  of  expression  which  enabled  him  to  make  his  way 
as  a  barrister,  notwithstanding  his  deficiencies  in  legal  at- 
tainment.* He  not  only  had  a  copious  vocabulary,  but 
could  also  convey  much  meaning  by  his  manner,  and  by 
a  playful  exaggeration  in  his  words. 

Of  this  last  use  of  speech  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother :  "  What  I  wrote  about  the  parson's  alleging 
that  he  had  never  seen  me  at  church,  was  not  altogether 
a  joke,  but  was  a  real  feeling,  exaggerated  into  a  joke, 
which  is  very  much  my  habit  in  company,  and,  I  may 
say,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  conversational  tact.  There 
is  not  a  better  way  of  insinuating  a  wholesome  but  un- 
palatable tnith,  than  clothing  it  in  language  wilfully  be- 
yond truth,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  satire  on  those 
who  gravely  maintain  the  same  doctrine,  by  all  who  per- 
haps would  not  tolerate  a  sober  and  dry  statement  of  it. 
I  have  the  vanity  to  think  I  know  how  to  do  this,  but  I 
may  sometimes  fail,  of  course.  The  intelligent  always 
understand  me,  and  the  dull  are  puzzled."  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him  his  conversation  was  a 
real  delight.  The  Editor  well  remembers  the  secret  pleas- 
ure with  which  he  invariablv  saw  him  come  into  the 
room,  and  the  feeling  which  the  announcement  of  his 
death  caused,  as  of  a  loss  which,  in  kind,  could  never  be 
made  up.  There  were  veins  in  his  conversation,  from  which 
more  good  wws  to  be  gained  in  a  pleasant  hour  after  din- 
ner, than  from  manv  a  lenj^thened  serious  discourse. 

•  Whatever  amount  of  truth  there  may  be  in  Mr.  Robhison's  own  idea  of 
hU  legiil  attainments,  he,  at  all  events,  as'the  Diary  ghows,  was  a  great  reader 
of  legal  books,  while  he  was  in  practice  at  the  bar. 
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Throughout  life  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  unusual 
activity.  He  himself  would  haixily  have  admitted  this. 
A  title  that  suggested  itself  to  him  for  his  lieminiscences 
was,  "  Retrospect  of  an  Idle  Life."  When  on  one  occa- 
sion he  was  told  by  his  medical  attendant  that  he  had 
been  using  his  brain  too  much,  he  exclaimed,  "  That  is 
absurd."  He  would  say  of  himself,  tliat  while  he  talked 
too  much  he  did  nothing.  But,  in  truth,  men  "who  have 
nothing  to  do "  are  very  serviceable  members  of  society, 
if  they  only  know  how  to  employ  their  time. 

Those  who  knew  him  best,  protested  against  the  self- 
reproaches  he  heaped  upon  himself  for  not  being  of  more 
use.  Miss  Denman  says  in  a  letter :  "  I  must  scold 
you  in  good  earnest.  Wliat  can  you  mean  by  complain- 
ing of  being  useless  in  the  world,  when  you  must  be  con- 
scious tliat  eveiy  human  being  you  ever  called  friend  has 
found  you  one  in*  any  and  every  emergency  where  your 
kindness  and  services  could  be  made  available  ?  Do  we 
not  all  feel  and  acknowletlge  this,  and  are  you  the  only 
forgetful  person  ?  1 11  tell  you  what  you  should  do. 
When  the  uncomfortable  discouraging  idea  is  taking  hold 
of  your  mind,  call  over  the  names  of  the  persons  you 
have  been  most  intimate  with,  and  ask  yourself  before 
you  dismiss. each  name,  Have  1  never  done  a  service, 
<dven  useful  advice  or  jH^cuniaiy  aid,  to  this  ])erson  ? 
Tiy  this,  and  I  think  your  mind  will  be  relieved  from  the 
fancied  evil."  He  was,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  a 
biisv  idle  man." 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  simple  liabits  and  a  very 
limited  expenditure  were  necessary  to  "  make  l)oth  ends 
meet."  But  when  his  means  became  considerable  he  liad 
no  desire  to  alter,  materially,  his  mode  of  living.  He  did 
not  covet  the  kind  of  mnk  and  station  which  are  attained 
by  a  costly  establishment  and  a  luxurious  table.  He  had 
not  a  single  expensive  habit ;  but  he  said,  "  My  pai-si- 
mony  does  not  extend  to  others."  He  would  rather  help 
some  widow  to  bring  up  her  children,  or  some  i^roniising 
yoimg  man  to  obtain  superior  echicational  a<lvantiiges. 
I'ut  lie  had  liis  own  metliod  of  giving.  It  was  rather  in 
tlie  spirit  of  f/cnerositi/,  than  of  cliarity,  in  the  narrower 
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sense  of  tJiat  word.  lie  had  liis  pensioners  among  the 
poor,  but  he  had  a  wliolesome  fear  of  encoiimgiiig  a  spirit 
of  dependence,  and  was  conacientiouBly  on  his  guard 
gainst  that  kind  of  liberality  which  is  easily  taken  in. 
There  were  friends  to  wltom  he  used  to  say. "  If  you  know 
of  any  case  in  which  ninuey  will  do  good,  eome  to  me  I "  • 
And  he  did  not  like  to  be  much  thanked ;  lie  fflt  humili- 
ated by  it,  when  he  had  simply  followed  the  natural  dic- 
tates of  kindness  and  gotid-wiJL  He  was  especially  fond 
of  promoting  the  enjoyment  of  the  young.  "  In  the  hap- 
piness of  the  young,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  lus  brother, 
"  we,  the  aged,  if  we  ate  not  git)33ly  selfish,  shall  he  able 
to  lake  pleasure."  If  it  were  rumored  that  the  students 
of  University  Hall  wanted  the  relief  of  a  dance,  towards 
t!i6  close  of  a  session  of  hard  study,  they  would  presently 
hear  that  an  anonj-mous  friend  had  presented  £  oO  for  the 
purpose.  He  took  great  jmiws  with  his  gifts.  He  would 
often  get  some  friend  to  choose  a  wedding  present,  and  tlie 
value  was  "  not  to  be  less  than  a  sum  named,"  —  always  a 
huudsome  amoiint.  With  a  book-gift,  he  would  some- 
times send  a  long  and  valuable  letter  about  the  best  way 
to  read  it.  In  Rome,  on  the  birtliday  of  Pepina,  Miss 
Mackenzie's  adopted  child,  he  put  into  her  hands  a  pres- 
ent of  money,  with  a  kind  letter  of  advice,  wliich  he 
hoped  would  l(e  valuable  to  her  in  after  life.  There  was 
often  peculiar  delicacy  in  his  acts  of  generosity.  In  one 
of  his  tours,  he  found  his  old  friend  Charlotte  Serviere 
somewhat  narrowed  in  lier  circumstances,  and,  calling  at 
Frankfort-  on  his  way  back,  he  begged  her  to  do  him  the 
favor  of  relieving  him  of  a  part  of  the  too  large  balance 
which  his  tour  had  left  in  his  hands,  and  to  excuse  a 
pecuniary  gift  fn>m  an  old  friend.  He  would  not  let  her 
express  the  gratitude  she  felt ;  but  on  leaving  the  house, 
on  a  siiljsequent  visit,  he  could  not  prevent  the  old  ser- 
vant from  seizing  him  by  the  liauil  anil  saying,  "  1  thank 
ynu  for  the  great  joy  yon  have  given  to  tlie  Fmulein."  Some 
who  are  now  thriving  in  fortune,  and  holdiug  a  prominent 
place  in  the  literary  world,  will  remember  the  little  "  sealed 

•  Hr.  Robiiiatni  oftrjn  Mid  to  B-  W.  FlolO: "  You  cumot  ihink  wliit  n  Iniu- 
blo  ll  ic  to  mg  (o  tpend  n  *hQllnx  ""  tnyulfi  but  it  you  know  of  any  good 
waj'  of  uHliig  my  uonpy,  oMnc  lo  uie." 
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notes,"  containing  a  valuable  enclosure,  for  which  he 
would  fain  have  it  believed  that  a  volume  or  two  of  the 
authoT^s  works,  or  a  ticket  to  a  course  of  lectures,  was  am- 
ple return.  Nor  was  his  generosity  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  pecuniary  gifts  and  personal  exertions. 

Not  a  few  of  his  best  anecdotes  have  got,  prematurely, 
into  print.  This  was  inevitable  with  a  good  talker.  And 
he  would  not  have  avoided  it,  if  he  could,  by  putting  a 
restraint  on  the  sociability  of  his  nature,  though  he  did 
like  to  have  his  anecdotes  told  as  they  ought  to  be.  Not 
only,  however,  did  some  of  his  best  anecdotes  get  abroad,  if 
sometimes  in  an  imperfect  form,  but  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  disposition  to  keep  back  other  matter,  though  strictly 
under  Ms  own  control.  When  he  heard  that  Moore  was 
preparing  a  "  Life  of  Byron,"  he  MVTote  a  letter,  which,  it 
appears,  never  reached  its  destination,  giving  a  full  ac- 
count of  those  highly  interesting  interviews,  in  which 
Goethe's  opinions  of  Byron  were  expi-essed.  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin, in  her  **  Characteristics  of  Goethe,"  and  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Blake,"  not  to  mention  others,  re- 
ceived valuable  contributions  from  Mr.  Robinson  ;  and 
this,  notwithstanding  that  recollections  of  his  own  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  some  day  published. 

His  love  for  the  young  showed  itself,  not  only  in  his 
thoughtfulness  for  their  pleasure,  but  also  in  the  allow- 
ance he  made  for  their  faults.*  Jean  Paul  says,  that  in 
the  young  man  the  wing  feathers  (the  impulsive  energies) 
are  chiefly  developed,  and  that  the  tail  feathers  (the  bal- 
ancing power,  or  judgment)  are  the  growth  of  later  years. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Robinson,  though  himself  of  the  widest 
toleration,  thought  "  intolerance  not  inexcusable  in  a 
young  man.  Tolerance  comes  with  age."  His  own  large 
exj)erience  of  diversity  of  opinion,  taste,  and  feeling, 
combined  with  excellence  of  character,  had  made  liini 
thoroughly  catholic  in  spirit ;  and  with  his  tendency  to 
self-depreciation,  he  was  (to  borrow  Dr.  King's  expres- 
sion) "  too  modest  to  be  tolerant."     But  there  were  two 

•  Not  indeed  for  the  faults  of  the  young  only.  "  Dr.  E.  spoke  with  spint 
about  T.  I  defended  poor  T.  as  well  as  1  could,  with  more  K)ve  than  logic. 
He  is  indefensible.  Amvot  cheered  nie  on.  who  loves  all  his  old  friends;  h« 
give*  op  none."  —  H.  C.  k.,  October  22,  1^32. 
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classes  of  persons  who  formed  exceptions.  One  consisted 
of  those  who  spoke  disrespectfully  of  his  demigods ;  the 
other  class  is  indicated  by  his  own  words :  "  I  cannot  tol- 
erate the  toleration  of  slavery."  Of  these  two  forms  of 
intolerance,  the  first,  which  cost  him  some  friendships,  he 
acknowledged  as  a  fault,  and,  on  various  occasions,  ex- 
pressed his  deep  regret  at  it,  as  arising  from  a  want  of 
control  over  his  temper  ;  the  second  he  felt  to  be  a  vir- 
tue. To  one  who  was  satirical  on  the  subject  of  slaver}% 
he  said :  "  Lord  John  is  fair  game,  and  the  Times,  and  the 
Whigs  too,  if  by  Whigs  you  mean  the  great  Whig  fam- 
ilies ;  but  humanity  is  too  sacred  a  subject  for  irony." 

Mr.  Robinson  used  to  lament  that  he  had  not  the  fac- 
ulty of  giving  a  graphic  account  of  the  illustrious  men 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  He  had,  at  all  events, 
one  qualification  for  interesting  others,  —  he  was  inter- 
ested himself.  The  masters  of  style  have  no  arts  which 
can  take  the  place  of  a  writer's  own  enthusiasm  in  his 
subject.  Mr.  Robinson's  descriptions  are  often  aU  the 
more  effective  from  their  very  naturalness  and  simplicity. 
The  Italian  tour,  with  Wordsworth,  may  be  cited  as  an 
example.  What  was  written  on  the  journeys  is,  on  the 
whole,  hardly  equal  to  the  ordinary  home  Diary.  Nor  is 
that  tour  one  of  the  best,  so  far  as  the  record  is  concerned. 
And  yet  the  few  notes  jotted  down  day  by  day  are  ad- 
mirably illustrative  of  Wordsworth's  mind  and  chai-acter, 
and  are  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  "  Memorials  "  wTitt.en 
by  him  afterwards.  The  poet's  love  for  natural  beauties 
rather  than  works  of  art,  for  the  country  rather  than  the 
towns,  for  fresh  life  in  bird,  or  flower,  or  little  child, 
rather  than  for  the  relics  of  the  things  of  old,  —  his  an- 
noyance at  the  long  streets  of  Bologna,  —  his  eagerness 
to  depart  from  the  fashionable  watering-place  of  Ischl,  — 
the  wide  difference  in  his  interest  in  those  places  which 
have  intiuenced  the  character  and  works  of  a  great  man, 
and  those  which  have  only  been  outwardly  associated 
with  him,  —  his  being  allured  by  the  sound  of  a  stream, 
and  led  on  and  on  till  midday,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  expected  back  to  breakfast,  and  the  relief  his  anxious 
friend  felt  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  same  sound,  knowing 
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that  it  would  be  likely  to  he  irresistible  to  the  truant, 
and  tracking  him  out  by  this  clew,  —  these  and  kindred 
touches  of  character  have  in  them  the  material  and  col- 
oring of  genuine  biography. 

The  time  spent  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  Germany,  as  a 
young  man,  was  a  turning-point  in  his  life.  And  he  did 
not  deriv^e  the  advantage  of  between  four  and  five  years* 
study  there,  in  the  best  society,  without  leaving  a  very 
favorable  impression  on  many,  whose  esteem  and  friend- 
ship were,  in  the  highest  degree,  honorable  to  him,  as  well 
as  a  rich  possession.  He  must  have  been  a  tolerable 
German  scholar  to  have  been  able  to  personate  Professor 
Fichte  to  the  lionizing  landlord  and  the  confidential 
priest  What  warm  greetings  he  invariably  receiveJi  at 
Jena  and  Weimar,  Frankfort  and  Heidelberg !  So  thor- 
oughly had  he  entered  into  the  thoughts  and  customs  of 
his  (Jerman  friends,  that  they  felt  themselves  to  be  under- 
stood by  him,  and  fully  trusted  him  to  represent  them  on 
his  return  to  his  native  country.  And  certainly  if  he 
were  a  "  missionary  of  English  poetry  in  Germany,"  he 
was  also  a  missionary  of  German  literature  in  England. 
This  is  amply  acknowledged  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Frederick 
Perthes."  *  lesser,  the  partner  of  Perthes,  wTiting  from 
England  in  1814,  says  :  "Sucli  men  as  Pobinson  are  of 
rare  occurrence  in  England.  A  l)etter  medium  than  tliis 
remarkable  and  most  attractive  man  it  would  be  inipossi- 
l>le  for  Germany  to  find.  I  unconsciously  place  him,  in 
my  mind,  by  tlie  side  of  Villers,  and  then  tlie  diflerent 
influence  which  a  thorough  German  education  has  had 
on  the  Frenchman  and  on  the  Englishman  is  very  strik- 
ing." 

Mr.  Robinson's  breakfast  and  dinner  parties  were  char- 
acteristically interesting.  He  did  not  seek  to  gather 
alx)ut  him  either  the  lions  or  the  wits  of  the  day.  Thei-e 
were  witty  men  and  eminent  men  at  his  ta])le,  but  not  as 
siirh  were  they  invited.  None  were  allowed  to  come  there 
who  showed  themselves  to  be  either  intolerant  or  subser- 
vient. He  liked  to  gather  around  him  cultivated  and 
earnest  representatives  of  various  ])hases  of  political  and 

♦  Vol.  I.,  ch.  xix..  p.  258. 


religious  thought.     "  His  house  "  (Mr.  Taylor  said  in  hia 
addretis   at   Highgate)    "was   a   centre  of  attraction  for 
mindii  from  the  most  opposite  points  in  the  wide  horizon 
of  opinion.     Softened  by  liis  genial  spirit,  and  ainmat«d 
by  his  cheerful  How  of  kindly  rui<l  intenating  talk.  Tories 
and    Liberals.   High-Churchmen   and   Dissenters,   found  1 
themselves  side  by  side  at  his  hospitable  boarfl,  without  | 
guspectiug  that  they  were  enemies,  and  learned  there,  if  j 
they  had  never  learned  it  before,  how  mucli  deeper  and  ] 
stronger  is,  the  common  human  heart,  which  binds  us  all  | 
in  one,  than  those  intellectual  difFerences  which  are  the 
witness  of  our  weakness  and  infallibility,  and  sometimes 
the  expression  of  our  obstinacy  and  self-will."     It  was, 
indeed,  no  small  privilege  to  hear  the  passing  topics  of 
the  day,  and  the  chief  questions  of  literature,  talked  over 
by  able  men  of  such  widely  differing  points  of  view,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  kindness.    And  the 
host,  who  was  as  free  id  the  expression  of  his  own  opin- 
ions as  he  was  ready  tn  listen  to  the  opinions  of  others, 
seldom  failed  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  question  under  con- 
sideration some  recollection  from  Weimar  or  Highgate,  a 
walk  with  Wordsworth  at  Rydal.  or  an  evening  with 
h  Charles  Lamb. 

■  To  those  who  were  not  intimate  with  Mr.  Eobinson 

I  wliat  he  says  respecting  religion  may  sometimes  be  puz- 

I  zling,    Thei-e  are  occasions  when  his  words  seem  to  imply 

P  that  with  him  belief  was  rather  hoped  for  than  an  actual 

F  possession.     He  thought  there  was  more  real  piety  in  the  ( 

exclamation  of  the  anxious  father  in  the  Gospels.  "  LoH, 
1  believe ;  help  thou  mine  unbelief,"  than  in  the  confident  ^ 
i  and  self-satisfied  assertion    of  tlie  longest   creed.     His  i 

I  sympathy  in  opinions  was  with  those  who  have  exercised 

L  the  fullest  liberty  of  thought.     He  had  traversed  far  and 

L  wide  the  realms  of  theological  speculation,  and  in  every 

I  part  he  had  found  sincere  and  devout  men,     But  he  was 

B  always  interested  and  Ij^inched  by  genuine  religious  feel- 

I  ing,  wherever  he  fonnd  it, — whether  in  the  simple  and 

I  fervent  faith  of  the  Moravians  at  Ebersdorf,  or  in  the 

I  blessings  which  the  old  Catholic  woman  at  Bischoffsheim  * 

^ •  Where  CliriBlinn  BrenWno  Imd  lieeii  nl  tohoel. 
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poured  upon  Christian  Brentano,  or  in  the  vesper  service 
at  the  wayside  inn  in  the  Tyrol,  or  in  the  family  worship 
at  Ambleside,  where  "  sweet  Jessie  "  Harden  "  read  the 
prayers."  He  thoroughly  entered  into  the  sentiment  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Eeligio  Medici,"  —  "I  cannot  laugh  at, 
but  rather  pity,  the  fruitless  journeys  of  pilgrims,  or  con- 
demn the  miserable  condition  of  friars  ;  for  though  mis- 
placed in  circumstances,  there  is  something  in  it  of  devo- 
tion. I  could  never  hear  the  Ave  Mary  bell  without  an 
elevation,  or  think  it  a  sufl&cient  warrant,  because  they 
erred  in  one  circumstance,  for  me  to  err  in  all,  —  tliat  is, 
in  silence  and  contempt.  Whilst,  therefore,  they  directed 
their  devotions  to  her,  I  offered  mine  to  God,  and  recti- 
fied the  errors  of  their  prayers  by  rightly  ordering  mine 
own."  Looking  to  the  church  of  the  future,  he  hoped 
there  would  be  found  in  it  "  the  greatest  quantity  of  relig- 
ion founded  on  devotional  sentiment,  and  the  least  quan- 
tity of  church  government  compatible  with  it,  and  con- 
sistent with  Older."  The  concluding  paragraph  of  liis 
obituary  of  his  friend  Anthony  Kobinsou,  written  in 
1827,  is  strikingly  applicable  to  liimself:  "Could  Mr. 
Robinson  be  justly  deemed  a  religious  man  ?  If  religion 
be  a  system  of  confident  conclusions  on  all  the  great 
points  of  metaphysical  speculation,  as  they  respect  the 
universe  and  its  author,  —  man  and  his  position  in  the 
one,  and  relation  to  tlie  other,  —  it  must  be  owned  Mr. 
Robinson  laid  no  claim  to  the  character.  But  if  tlie  reli- 
gious prijiciple  be  that  whicli  lays  the  foundations  of  all 
tmth  deeper  than  the  external  and  visible  world  ;  if  reli- 
;jious  feeling  lie  in  humble  submission  to  the  unknown 
Infinite  Being,  who  produced  all  things,  and  in  a  deep 
sense  of  the  duty  of  striving  to  act  and  live  in  conform- 
ity with  the  will  of  that  Being ;  if,  further,  Chi'istianity 
consist  in  acknowledging  the  Christian  Scriptures  as  the 
exposition  of  the  Divine  will,  and  the  guide  of  human 
conduct,  —  then,  surely,  he  may  boldly  claim  to  be  a 
member  of  that  true  Christian  Catholic  Church,  according 
to  his  own  definition  of  it,  —  'An  association  of  men  for 
the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  the  practice  of  piety,  and 
the  promotion  of  virtue.'  "  * 

♦  yfonlhhj  Repository^  1827,  p.  293. 
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Mr.  Eobinson  was  an  earnest  thinker  on  the  profound- 
est  and  most  difficult  religious  subjects.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  in  his  old  age.  As  we  like  to  look  .up  to 
the  stars,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  tell  their  m^^jni- 
tude  or  their  distance,  and  to  behold  the  majesty  of  the 
sea,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  fathom  its  depths, 
so  he  seemed  to  be  attracted  to  the  great  problems  of  re- 
ligion, as  if  he  liked  to  feel  their  infinitude,  rather  than 
hoped  to  find  their  solution.  He  stated  as  his  experi- 
ence, that "  Eeligion  in  age  supplies  the  animal  spirits  of 
youth."  His  old  age  had  its  pathetic  side,  as,  indeed, 
every  old  age  must  have. 

Those  who,  in  his  later  years,  met  him  in  society,  and 
saw  how  full  of  life  he  was,  with  what  zest  and  anima- 
tion he  told  his  old  stories,  merely  reqidring,  now  and 
then,  help  as  to  a  name  or  a  date,  may  easily  have  im- 
agined his  strength  greater  than  it  really  was. 

But  though  few,  perhaps,  have  ever  so  closely  watched 
the  approach  of  infirmity,  and  though  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  "  Growing  old  is  like  growing  poor,  a  sort 
of  going  down  in  the  worid,"  his  frequent  expression  was, 
"  This  does  not  make  me  melancholy."  And  when,  at 
last;  "everything  seemed  to  tire,"  there  was,  with  this 
feeling  of  mortal  weariness,  another  feeling,  which  was 
that  hie  was 

"  On  the  brink  of  being  bom." 

T.  S. 

Hampstkad. 


The  Editor  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  assist- 
ance he  has  received ;  and  would  especially  mention 
James  Gainlner,  Rsq.,  of  the  Kecord  Office ;  George 
Scliarf,  Esq.,  one  of  Mr.  Kobinson's  intimate  and  highly 
valued  friends  ;  aud  J.  Morley,  Esq.,  author  of  "  Burke  : 
a  Historical  Studv/'  &c.  Mr.  Gairdner  made  the  selec- 
tions  in  some  of  tlie  years.  The  proofs  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  additional  notes,  especially  in  connection  with 
art,  by  Mr.  Schaif,  and  of  excellent  suggestions  by  Mr. 
Morley.     Dr.  Wagner  has  rendered  a  like  service,  in  re- 
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gard  to  those  parts  which  relate  to  Germany.  The  ad- 
mirable paper  by  Mr.  De  Morgan,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume,  speaks  for  itself.  In  acknowledging  the  kind- 
ness of  I^y  Byron's  relatives,  in  r^ard  to  the  letters 
by  her,  the  Editor  cannot  but  add  the  expression  of  a 
hope,  that,  before  long,  the  public  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  correspondence 
of  one  capable  of  writing  such  letters. 
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HENRY  CRABB  ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

•  FAMILY  AND   CHILDHOOD. 

IT  is  one  of  the  evidences,  or  shall  I  say  consequences,  of  a 
happy  frame  of  mind,  that  I  am  capable  of  deriving  pleas- 
ure from  things,  the  absence  or  even  loss  of  which  does  not 
give  me  pain.  1  should  have  rejoiced  had  I  Ixjeu  well  bom, 
could  I  have  reckoned  historical  characters  among  my  ances- 
tors ;  but  it  has  never  occasioned  me  any  serious  tuicasincss 
that  my  fiunily  are  of  as  insignificant  a  class  as  can  be  im- 
agined. Among  the  Robinsons  I  cannot  find  a  single  individual 
who  appears  to  have  acquired  any  distinction,  and  among  the 
Crabbs  only  a  remote  pro])ability  of  an  affinity  to  a  single  in- 
dividual of  the  name,  who  has  ever  been  heard  of,  —  and  tluit 
is  the  Poet. 

My  father  used  to  say  that  his  great-grandfather  was  a 
tanner  at  Bildestou  in  Suffolk,  and  that  his  name  was  Henr>\ 
My  great-grandfather  was  Thomas.  He  was  a  tanner  at  Sud- 
bury, where  he  is  saiito  have  attained  the  dignity  of  Mayor. 

Some  circumstances  concerning  the  marriage  of  my  father 
and  mother  are  worth  writing  down.  I  have  forgotten  from 
whom  I  heard  them.  My  mother,  Jemima  Cnii)b,  was  tlie 
eldest  daughter  of  a  large  family,  and  when  of  an  ago  to  bo 
useful  she  left  her  father's  crowded  house  to  reside  at  Burv 
with  a  family  very  intimate  with  her  own.  Mr.  Bullen,  tlio 
he:id  of  this  family,  l)eing  a  Dissenter,  it  was  quite  a  matter 
of  course  that  Miss  Cmbb  should  Ik?  known  to  the  Robinsons. 
My  grandfather  was  rejmted  wealthy,  and  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Dissenters.  Jemima  Crabb 
cx)uld  have  very  little  fortune,  and  my  gnmdfathcr  did  not 
consent  to  a  love-match  l>etweeu  her  and  his  second  sou  Henrv. 
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She  therefore  returned  to  Wattisfield.  One  day  her  brother 
Ztvchariah  seeing  Henry  Robinson  in  the  market-place,  said  to 
him,  "  Not  yet  married,  Master  Henry  1  I  expected  to  hear 
of  yoiir  marriage  before  this  time.**  Henry  answered,  "  No, 
Mr.  Zachary,  as  I  cannot  have  your  sister  Mimie  I  won't 
marry  at  alL"  A  few  days  after  this,  a  letter  came  to  him 
from  Miss  Crabb,  in  which  she  said  she  was  sorry  for  what  she 
had  heard  from  her  brother,  —  that  it  would  be  sinful  in  him 
not  to  marry,  for  it  is  Grod's  ordinance,  and  he  should  not  re- 
fuse to  do  so  because  he  could  not  have  the  first  woman  he 
had  taken  a  liking  to.  It  would  be  undutiful  to  his  father 
also,  who  did  not  approve  of  his  marrying  her.  She  hoped 
to  hear  that  he  had  thought  better  of  this,  and  that  he  woidd 
make  a  happy  marriage  in  conformity  with  his  father's  wishes. 
This  letter  Henry  showed  to  his  brother  Thomas,  who  carried 
it  to  his  father.  The  old  gentleman  was  so  pleased  with  its 
tone  that  he  withdrew  his  objection.  Henry  immediately  went 
over  to  Wattisfield  with  the  good  news,  and  the  marriage  soon 
followed.     It  took  place  in  1 766. 

There  were  bom  two  children,  who  died  in  infancy ;  and 
besides  these,  Thomas,  bom  January  25,  1770;  Habakkuk, 
born  June  4,  1771,  and  Henry  Crabb,  the  writer  of  these 
Reminiscences,  bom  May  13,  1775. 

When  I  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  I  met  on  a 
stage-coach  a  very  gentlemanly  man,  who,  hearing  my  name, 
asked  me  whether  my  father  was  not  a  tanner,  and  whether 
my  mother's  name  was  not  Crabb.  Surprised  at  the  question 
from  a  stranger,  I  inquired  why  he  asked.  He  thus  explained 
himself :  "  More  than  twenty  years  ago  I  attended  the 
Gentlemen's  Club  at  the  Angel,  when  the  chairman  gave  as  a 
toast,  *  The  Handsome  Couple ' ;  I  w^as  from  the  country,  and 
it  was  then  related  to  me  that  that  morning  there  had  been 
married  a  couple  said  to  be  the  handsomest  piir  ever  known 
to  have  lived  at  Bury.  I  recollect  that  the  names  were  Rob- 
inson and  Crabb,  and  that  he  was  a  young  tanner." 

In  general,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  a  date  to  the  earliest  recol- 
lections. My  mother's  pocket-books  supply  a  few.  The  very 
earliest  that  I  am  aware  of  is  the  being  taken  out  one  night 
in  the  arms  of  the  nurse  to  see  an  illumination.  1  recollect 
being  frightened  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  or  some  fireworks,  and 
that  advantage  was  tiiken  of  my  crying  to  carry  me  home. 
Now  mv  mother  writes  under  FeLniai'v  15,  1779,  "The 
town  (Bury  St.  Edmunds)  illuminated  in  honor  of  Admiral 
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Keppel."     I  was  then  three  years  and  nine  months  old,  being 
bom  May  13,  1775. 

I  recollect  going  to  a  dame's  school,  to  a  Mrs.  Bard  who 
lived  in  a  very  small  house  in  the  South  Gate  Street.  I  find 
a  payment  of  five  shillings  to  Mrs.  Bard,  —  one  quarter,  for 
H.  C.  R.     This  was  in  July,  1780. 

I  have  a  very  clear  recollection  of  seeing  my  aunt  William- 
son enter  the  keeping-room  one  morning  and  lift  up  her  hands 
in  a  melancholy  way,  on  which  my  mother  exclaimed,  "  My 
father 's  dead  !  **  In  her  pocket-book  she  has  written,  February 
25,  1781  :  "  My  dear  father  died.  26th,  Sister  here  by  break- 
fiast."  This  same  aunt  Williamson  had  a  doleful  tone  of  voice 
which  I  used  to  make  game  of ;  I  recollect  being  reproved  for 
crying  out  on  her  coming  one  day  from  Wattisfield,  "  Behold, 
the  groaner  cometh." 

I  find  that  these  are  noi  the  very  earliest  recollections,  for 
it  appears  that  my  grandmother  Crabb  died  June  22,  1779  ; 
now  I  very  well  recollect  hearing  it  discussed  with  my  mother 
whether  the  departed  would  be  known  in  the  other  world,  and 
mying,  **  I  shall  know  my  grandmamma  in  heaven  by  the  green 
ribbon  round  her  cap." 

Another  very  early,  but  also  faint  recollection  is  of  going 
with  my  mother  to  see  the  camp  on  Fomham  Heath,  of  beii>g 
lost  there,  and  taken  into  a  tent  by  some  officers  and  feasted, 
and  whQe  there  seeing  my  mother  pass,  and  calling  out  to 
her  with  great  jov.  This  must  have  been  in  the  summer  of 
1778. 

Of  early  education  and  religious  instruction  I  recollect  next 
to  nothing.  I  was  an  unruly  boy,  and  my  mother  had  not 
strength  to  keep  me  in  order.  My  father  never  attempted  it. 
I  have  a  faint  impression  of  having  leanit  a  catechism,  in 
which  there  was  this  :  "  Dear  child,  can  you  tell  me  what  you 
are  '?  "  A.  "  I  am  a  child  of  wrath  like  luito  others."  I  have 
never  found  this  precisely  in  any  catechism,  —  but  I  was 
brought  up  with  Calvinistic  feelings. 

It  appears  from  my  mother's  pocket-book  that  1  went  to 
school  in  the  year  1781  to  old  Mr.  Blomfield.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  Bishop  of  London.  My  brothers 
went  with  me  for  a  short  time.  They  went  to  a  board iug- 
Bchool  in  1782,  and  then,  I  hicline  to  think,  I  was  removed 
to  an  inferior  English  and  Writing  School  kept  hy  a  Mr.  Lease. 

One  really  interesting  occuiTence  I  recollect  which  I  have 
often  thought  of  as  significant.     There  used  to  be  given  to  tiio 
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boy  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  class  a  box  and  ring,  and  he 
had  a  present  if  he  could  keep  it  a  certain  number  of  days. 
On  one  occasion  I  lost  it,  to  my  great  sorrow,  and  as  I  thought, 
very  unjustly ;  therefore  next  day  I  went  boldly  to  young 
Blomfield,  who  was  an  usher  under  his  father,  and  with  a  book 
in  my  hand,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  injured  innocence,*  said, 

"  Sir,  you  turned  me  down  for  spelling  the  word so,  but 

I  was  right  after  all.  There,  see  !  I  was  right."  Mr.  Blom- 
field smiled,  patted  me  on  the  head,  and  said  :  '*  Well,  Henry, 
as  you  read  it  in  a  printed  book  you  are  not  to  blame,  but 
that 's  printed  wrong."  I  was  quite  confounded,  I  believed  as 
finnly  in  the  infallibility  of  print  as  any  good  Catholic  can  in 
tlie  infallibility  of  his  church.  I  knew  that  naughty  boys 
would  tell  stories,  but  how  a  book  could  contain  a  falsehood 
was  quite  incomprehensible. 

I  will  here  mention  what  is  th%  most  important  of  all  my 
reminiscences,  viz.  that  in  my  childhood  my  mother  was  to 
me  everything,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  her 
every  good  moral  or  religious  feeling  I  had  in  my  childhood  or 
youth.  Had  she  possessed  more  knowledge  and  more  activity 
she  might  have  mtide  a  much  better  character  of  me.  But  she 
was  guided  by  the  instinct  of  motherly  love  and  pious  feelings. 
It  was,  1  dare  say,  with  a  purpose,  that  when  I  had  one  day 
brought  home  a  pin  from  Mrs.  Ling's  (an  old  lady  with  whom 
she  used  to  drink  tea)  she  made  me  carry  it  back  with  an  apol- 
ogy, my  excuse  being  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  of  any  value  : 
she  thus  gave  me  a  respect  for  property.  This  same  Mrs.  Ling 
had  an  engraving  in  her  parlor.  She  told  me  it  was  Elisha 
raising  the  Shunamite's  son.  And  what  story  was  that,  I 
asked  lier.  "  I  thought.  Master  R.,  you  had  been  better  edu- 
cated," she  replied,  very  formally.  I  was  much  affronted,  but 
set  about  reading  the  Bible  immediately. 

Mv  mother's  mantua-maker  was  a  Roman  Catholic  I  was 
one  day  told  to  go  to  her,  but  was  unwilling  to  do  so  ;  I  said  I 
was  afraid  of  her,  I  was  told  she  was  a  Pope  and  would  do  me 
a  harm.  My  mother  scolded  me  as  a  silly  boy  and  forced  me 
to  go.  1  believe  she  gave  Mrs.  Girt  a  hint,  for  the  latter  brilied 
me  to  religious  tolerance  by  giving  me  shreds  of  silk  and  satin 
to  clothe  pictures  with,  which  was  a  favorite  employment. 
This  reminds  me  that  I  had  very  early  a  great  horror  of 
Popery,  my  first  notions  of  which  were  taken  from  a  ballad 
relating  how 

"  A%  Morrlecni  the  .Tew  one  day 
Was  skating  o'er  the  icy  way," 
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he  fell  in,  and  would  have  been  drowned,  but  a  Popish  priest 
came  by.  The  Jew  culled  for  help.  "  You,  a  Jew  !  I  won't 
help  a  Jew."  "  If  you  will  help  me  out  I  will  be  baptized." 
"  You  must  be  baptized  first.*'  The  Jew  consented,  and  then 
begged  to  be  taken  out.  "  No,"  said  the  priest,  "  if  I  let  you 
out  you  will  relapse  into  Judaism  and  so  be  damned.  I  will 
rather  save  your  soul." 

"  And  saving  this  he  in  a  trice 
Clappeci  Mordecai  beneath  the  ice.'* 

Could  and  would  men  closely  examine  they  would  probably 
find  that  their  most  inveterate  religious  prejudices,  which  they 
think  their  most  valuable  religious  convictions,  are  of  such 
origin.  But  Mrs.  Girt*s  bits  of  silk  went  far  to  counteract 
the  ballad. 

When  a  child,  like  other  children,  my  faith  was  implicit  in 
what  I  was  told  to  be  true  by  my  mother,  and  I  have  no  sense 
of  devotion  now,  which  I  did  not  catch  from  her. 

The  name  of  the  minister  whose  religious  services  my  father 
and  mother  attended  was  Lincolne.  He  was  a  gentlemanly  per- 
son and  inspired  respect,  especially  by  a  very  large  white  wig. 
He  was  often  at  our  house,  and  his  two  daughters  were  my 
mother's  very  great  friends.  When  he  came  I  used  to  be  kept 
at  a  distance,  for  I  was  always  running  about  as  well  as  talk- 
ing, and  he  was  afraid  for  his  gouty  toes.  When  1  set  alK)ut 
reading  the  Bible  I  used  to  ask  my  mother  questions.  Her 
prudent  answer  frequently  was,  "  Ask  the  minister,  my  dear." 
I  recollect  hearing  some  anecdotes  told  of  me  and  the  minister, 
and  some  I  seem  to  recollect  myself,  one  especially.  1  had  taken 
a  great  fancy  to  the  Book  of  Revelation  ;  and  1  have  heard,  but 
this  I  don't  recollect,  that  I  asked  Mr.  L.  to  preach  from  that 
liook,  because  it  was  my  favorite.  **  And  why  is  it  your  favorite 
book,  Henry  1 "  "  Because  it  is  so  pretty  and  easy  to  under- 
stand." 

I  had  a  happy  childhood.  The  only  suffering  I  recollect  was 
the  restraint  imposed  upon  me  on  .Sundays,  especially  being 
forced  to  go  twice  to  meeting  ;  an  injiu*ious  practice  I  am  satis- 
fied. To  be  forced  to  sit  still  for  two  hours,  not  understanding  a 
word,  was  a  grievance  too  hard  to  be  home.  I  was  not  allowed 
to  look  into  a  picture-book,  but  was  condemned  to  sit  with  my 
hands  before  me,  or  stand,  according  to  the  service.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  I  was  often  sent  to  bed  without  my  supper 
for  l>ad  l>ehavior  at  meeting.  In  the  evcninj];  my  father  used 
to  read  aloud  Mr.  Henry's  Commentary,  and  in  winter  it  was  my 
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agreeable  occupation  to  turn  the  apple-pie  that  was  in  a  Dutch* 
oven  before  the  fire,  which  was  a  great  relief  from  Mr.  Henry. 
Once  I  recollect  being  whipped  by  my  mother  for  being  naughty 
at  meeting.     A  sad  preparation  for  a  religious  life. 

Now  and  then,  by  way  of  treat  or  reward  for  good  behavior, 
I  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  Independent  meeting  to  hear  Mr. 
Waldegrave  preach.  Mr.  W.  as  I  afterwards  knew,  was  an 
ignorant,  noisy,  ranting  preacher;  he  bawled  loud,  thumped 
the  cushion,  and  sometimes  cried.  He  was,  however,  a  kind 
man,  and  of  coiu'se  he  was  a  favorite  of  mine.  It  belongs  per- 
haps to  a  later  time,  but  I  well  recollect  he  repeatedly  used  the 
phrase,  "  But  as  the  Tostle  Paul  say  "  (say  is  Suffolk  grammar). 
And  after  all  I  could  carry  away  a  thought  now  and  then  from 
him. 

To  return  to  my  mother's  instructions ;  I  recollect  a  prac- 
tice of  hers,  which  had  the  best  effect  on  my  mind.  She  never 
would  permit  me  (like  all  children,  a  glutton)  to  empty  the 
dish  at  table  if  there  was  anything  particularly  nice,  such  as 
pudding  or  pie.  "  Henry,  don't  take  any  more  ;  do  you  not 
suppose  the  maids  like  to  have  some  1 "  A  respect  and  atten- 
tion to  servants  and  inferiors  was  a  constant  lesson  ;  and  if  I 
have  any  kindness  and  humanity  in  my  ordinary  feelings  I 
ascribe  it  all  to  her,  and  very  much  to  this  particular  lesson. 

Of  my  schooling  at  Mr.  Lease's  I  have  little  or  nothing  to 
say.  I  was  an  ordinary  boy  and  do  not  recollect  acquiring  any 
distinction  at  school.  The  sons  of  Mr.  Lease  I  knew  and  the 
children  of  some  other  Dissenters  who  went  there  ;  but  some 
others  of  my  acquaintance  went  to  the  grammar  school.  This 
set  them  above  the  rest  of  us,  and  I  believe  I  should  have 
wanted  to  go  to  the  grammar  school  too,  but  I  had  heard 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  flogging  master,  and  I  was  therefore 
glad  to  escape  going  there. 

It  was  either  in  1782  or  1783,  the  Annual  Register  of  the 
year  will  say  which,  that  there  was  a  very  hard  winter  through- 
out the  country.  To  raise  a  fund  for  the  poor  of  the  town,  the 
grammar-school  boys  were  induced  to  act  plays  at  the  thea- 
tre. I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  some  of  the  boy  actors  ; 
the  principal  play  was  Venice  Preserved.  There  is  nothing 
worth  noticing  in  the  acting  of  the  tragedy,  but  it  is  a  significant 
circumstance,  and  one  that  l^longs  to  the  stiite  of  moral  and 
religious  feeling  in  the  country  between  sixty  and  seventy 
yeai*s  ago,*  that  the  farce  acted  with  Venice  Preserved  was 

•  This  was  written  in  184&. 
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Footers  Minor,  the  performers  being  school-boys !  It  would 
seem  impossible,  but  it  becomes  less  surprising  when  one  rec- 
ollects that  the  hatred  of  the  clergy  was  still  active  against 
the  Methodists,  that  Dr.  Squintum  (Whitfield)  was  vigorously 
satirized,  and  that  the  religious  classes  were  the  object  of  de- 
rision to  all  the  genteel  part  of  the  community,  especially  to 
the  clergy.  I  only  wonder  that  I  was  allowed  to  b^  present, 
but  probably  the  Dissenters,  certainly  my  parents,  knew  noth- 
ing about  such  plays. 

How  much  I  imderstood  of  the  farce  1  cannot  now  tell. 
Perhaps  little  clearly.  But  children  are  content  with  confused 
and  obscure  perceptions  of  a  pleasurable  character. 

When  very  young  indeed,  my  mother  delighted  me  by  sing- 
ing a  ballad  which  must  be  in  some  of  the  popidar  collections. 
It  was  about  the  rich  young  lady  who  lived  "  in  the  famous 
town  of  Reading,"  and  fell  in  love  with  a  poor  lawyer.  She 
challenges  him  and  he  is  fcMX^d  to  fight  or  marry  her  in  a  mask. 
He  consults  a  friend  who  answers  : — 

"  If  she  's  rich  you  are  to  blame, 
If  she '«  poor'you  are  the  »ame/' 

Of  course  it  ends  happily.  I  used  to  delight  in  this  story. 
Children's  moral  feelings  are  not  more  delicate  than  those  of 
the  people  or  their  poets. 

I  recollect  too  the  coming  out  of  John  Gilpin,  and  rather 
think  I  had  a  sixpence  given  me  for  learning  it  by  heart. 

My  mother's  sister  married  a  Dissenting  minister,  Mr.  Fcn- 
ner,  who  kept  a  boarding-school  at  Devizes.  I  was  accordingly 
sent  to  his  school,  where  I  remained  three  years.  The  time 
passed  pleasantly  enough,  but  I  have  often  regretted  that  my 
educational  advantages  were  not  groater  at  this  period  of  my 
life.  Among  the  places  in  the  neighl>orhood  where  I  spent 
some  happy  days  was  a  gentleman's  seat  called  Blacklands. 
At  that  time  it  was  occupied  by  an  old  gentleman  named 
Maundrel,  one  of  whose  sons  was  at  the  same  school  with  me. 
The  old  gentleman  was  burly  and  bluff,  very  kind  and  gen- 
erous, but  passionate  ;  once  or  twice  ho  did  not  scruple  to  box 
the  ears  of  his  young  visitors.  Not  far  from  the  house  was  a 
horse  cut  out  of  the  chalk  hill.  I  believe  it  exists  still. 
Maundrel  set  us  l)oys  —  there  were  some  seven  or  eight  of 
us  —  to  weed  it,  and  very  good  workmen  we  were.  He  used 
also  to  make  us  carry  logs  of  wood  for  the  fires  up  stairs,  telling 
us  that  we  must  work  for  our  living.     But  he  fed  us  well. 

During  my  school  life  I  obtained  among  my  school-fellows 
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the  reputation  of  being  a  good  talker,  and  was  put  forward  as 
a  speaker  on  public  matters  in  school,  such  as  a  combination 
against  a  head-boy.  And  I  was  also  noted  as  an  inventor  of 
tales,  which  I  used  to  relate  to  the  boys  in  bed  ;  but  this  fac- 
ulty did  not  grow  with  me,  and  has  utterly  died  away.  I  had 
no  distinction  in  any  branch  of  school  exercise  but  one,  and 
this  was  French.  1  did  not  like  learning  it  at  first,  and  wrote 
to  my  mother  to  beg  that  I  might  be  relieved  from  the  task  ; 
but  she  wisely  took  no  notice  of  my  letter.  Before  I  left  school 
1  liked  French  above  everything,  and  was  quite  able  to  read 
with  pleasure  the  French  classics,  as  they  are  called. 

1  did  not  once  go  home  during  the  three  years  of  my  school 
life  at  Devizes,  but  in  the  summer  of  the  second  year  my 
mother  came  to  see  me.  The  sensation  which  I  most  distinct- 
ly recollect  is  that  of  seeing  her  at  the  Turnpike  gate  of  the 
Green.  I  thought  her  altered,  or  rather  for  a  moment  did  not 
know  her,  and  that  pained  me ;  but  she  gradually  became  to 
me  wliat  she  had  been. 

Though  Mr.  Fenner  was  a  minister  T  received  no  religious 
instruction  at  his  school.  What  I  fancied  to  be  religion  was 
of  my  own  producing.  I  had  fallen  in  with  De  Foe's  Family 
Instructor,  and  1  became  at  once  in  imagination  a  religious 
teacher.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  my  power,  for  during 
one  of  my  last  holidays  I  was  left  with  a  few  Irish  boys  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fenner  went  a  journey.  I  was  the  older  and 
placed  in  authority  over  the  other  boys,  and  I  was  not  a  little 
pleased  with  myself  for  my  mode  of  governing  them.  On  the 
Sunday  I  read  a  sermon  to  them,  and  I  made  the  boys  and 
servants  attend  pniyers.  But  I  scorned  reading  a  prayer ;  I 
prayed  extemi>ore,  and  did  not  hold  my  gift  in  low  estimation. 

In  the  summer  of  1789  I  returned  home  with  Mr.  Fenner 
and  my  aunt.  My  uncle  Crabb  had  a  few  years  before  accept- 
ed the  office  of  pastor  at  the  Wattisfield  meeting,  and  as  he 
intended  to  oi)en  a  school  there,  I  went  to  him  for  the  next 
half-year.  Our  numbers  were  so  few  that  we  were  subject  to 
little  of  the  ordinary  restraint  of  school. 

It  was  while  here  that  I  had  a  letter  from  my  brother 
Thomas  directed  to  **  Mr.  Robinson,  Attorney  at  Law."  I  had 
to  ask  Mr.  Crabb  to  explain  to  me  the  nature  of  an  attorney's 
profession,  which  had  been  chosen  for  me  without  my  knowl- 
edge. 

So  entirely  have  I  lost  all  recollection  of  the  few  months 
spent   at  Wattisfield  that    1   cannot  call  to   mind  anything 
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I  studied  or  read.  I  only  recollect  having  a  sentiment  of  re* 
Bpect  and  regard  towards  Mr.  Crabb. 

1  recollect  too  that  it  was  ^hile  I  was  with  Mr.  Crabb  that 
the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  that  every  one  rejoiced  in 
it  as  an  event  of  great  promise,  and  that  Popery  and  absolute 
government  were  both  to  be  destroyed.  Though  I  had  no 
proper  political  knowledge,  yet  I  had  strong  party  feelings. 
In  my  childhood  I  had  always  heard  the  Church  spoken  of  as 
an  unjust  institution,  and  thought  Dissenters  a  persecuted 
body. 

I  can  testify  to  this  fact,  that  very  strong  prejudice  may  be 
raised  without  any  degree  or  sort  of  knowledge  in  justification 
of  the  sentiment.  I  knew  too  I  was,  or  rather  that  my  friends 
were  Presbyterians,  and  I  had  a  vague  notion  that  the  Inde- 
pendents were  more  orthodox  than  was  reasonable,  and  that 
there  was  a  degree  of  rationality  compatible  with  sound  doo- 
trine.  Mr.  Lincolne,  too,  our  minister,  was  much  more  of  a 
gentleman  and  scholar  than  Mr.  Waldegrave,  the  Independent 
minister. 

Among  my  letters  are  a  number  by  my  dear  mother.  Her 
memory  is  \ery  dear  to  me,  but  I  would  not  have  these  letters 
survive  me.  They  would  not  agreeably  impress  a  stranger, 
but  they  express  the  warm  atfections  of  a  fond  mother,  full  of 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  her  children.  Her  mother-love  was 
combined  with  earnest  piety.  She  had  no  doctrintd  zeal,  and 
seems,  though  educated  in  a  rigidly  orthodox  family,  to  have 
had  very  little  knowledge  of  religious  controversy. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  1  have  found  my  mother's  Ex- 
perience, that  is  the  paper  she  delivered  in  before  she  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  church  at  Wattisfield.  The  paper  is 
in  one  respect  curious  ;  it  shows  that  at  that  time  even  among 
the  Independents,  doctrinal  faith  was  not  the  subject  of  a  for- 
mal profession,  though  of  course  inferred.  In  this  paper  there 
is  no  allusion  to  the  Trinity,  or  any  other  disputed  doctrine. 
Indeed,  the  word  belief  scarcely  occurs.  The  one  sentiment 
which  runs  throughout  is  a  consciousness  of  personal  upworthi- 
ness,  with  which  are  combined  a  desire  to  be  united  to  the 
Church,  and  a  reliance  upon  the  merits  of  Christ.  Therefore 
her  orthodoxy  was  indisputable.  But  when  in  after  life  her 
hrother  (the  minister,  Mr.  Habakkuk  Crabb)  became  heretical, 
either  Arian  or  Unitarian,  and  his  son  also  professed  libend 
opinions,  she  was  not  disturbed  by  these  things  of  which  she 

had  a  very  slight  knowledge. 

1* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AN   ARTICLED  CLERK  AT  COLCHESTBB. 

WHILE  I  lived  as  an  articled  clerk  with  Mr.  Fmncis  of 
Colchester,  I  learned  the  ordinaiy  routine  of  an  attor- 
ney's office  and  was  absorbed  in  newspaper  and  pamphlet  read- 
ing, in  which  religious  controversy  was  included. 

On  religious  subjects  I  seem  very  quietly  to  have  given  up 
my  orthodoxy,  and  to  have  felt  strongly  for  Dr.  Priestley  on 
account  of  the  Birmingham  riots ;  but  oven  the  orthodox  Dis- 
senters became  sympathizing  on  that  occasion.  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  Dissenters  at  Chelmsford  to  appoint  deputies  to  go 
to  London  to  concert  measures  for  the  repeal  of  The  Corpora- 
tion and  Test  Act ;  we  dined  together,  and  among  the  toasts 
given  was  one  in  honor  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  other  Christian 
sufferers.  I  recollect  that  I  was  irritated  by  the  objection  of 
one  who  was  present  that  he  did  not  know  Dr.  Priestley  to  he 
a  Christian.  I  replied  that  if  this  gentleman  hod  read  Priest- 
ley's Letter  to  the  Swedenborgians  he  would  have  learned 
more  of  real  Christianity  than  he  seemed  to  know.  I  had  my- 
self, liowevcr,  not  formed  any  distinct  religious  opinions,  but 
felt  deeply  the  importance  of  religious  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  conscience. 

Through  Mr.  Dobson,  who  afterwards  became  a  distinguished 
mathematician  at  Cambridge,  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
a  numlKjr  of  French  emigrants  on  their  escape  from  France 
during  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  and  my  compassion  for 
them  modified  my  Jacobinical  feelings.  I  was,  however,  a 
Jacobin  notwithstanding,  and  felt  great  interest  in  one  Mr. 
Patmoro,  who  was  indicted  for  selling  some  of  Paine's  works, 
and  ultimately  escaped  through  a  defect  in  the  indictment. 
But  my  Journal  records  my  shock  at  the  death  of  the  King 
of  France.  My  French  attachment  expired  with  the  Brisso- 
tine  party,  though  in  my  occasional  pious  moods  I  used  to 
pniy  for  the  French. 

At  the  spring  assizes  of  1791,  when  I  had  nearly  attained 
my  sixteentli  year,  I  had  the  delight  of  hearing  Erskine.  It 
wsis  a  high  enjo^inent,  and  I  was  able  to  profit  by  it.  The 
gubject  of  the  trial  was  the  validity  of  a  will,  —  Braliam  v. 
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Rivett.  Erskine  came  down  specially  retained  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mingay  for  the  defendant.  The  trial  lasted  two  days. 
The  title  of  the  heir  being  admitted,  the  proof  of  the  will  was 
gone  into  at  once.  I  have  a  recollection  of  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances after  more  than  fifty-four  years  ;  but  of  nothing  do 
I  retain  so  perfect  a  recollection  as  of  the  figure  and  voice  of 
Erskine.  There  was  a  charm  in  his  voice,  a  fascination  in  his 
eye,  and  so  completely  had  he  won  my  affection  that  I  am  sure 
had  the  verdict  been  given  against  him  I  should  have  burst 
out  crying.  Of  the  facts  and  of  the  evidence  I  do  not  pretend 
to  recollect  anythmg  beyond  my  impressions  and  sensations. 
My  pocket-book  records  that  Erskine  was  engaged  two  and  a 
hidf  hours  in  opening  the  case,  and  Mingay  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  in  his  speech  in  defence.  E.*s  reply  occupied 
three  hours.  The  testatrix  was  an  old  lady  in  a  state  of  im- 
becility. The  evil  spirit  of  the  case  was  an  attorney.  Mingay 
was  loud  and  violent,  and  gave  Erskine  an  opportunity  of 
turning  into  ridicule  his  imagery  and  illustrations.  For  in- 
stance, M.  having  compared  R.  to  the  Devil  going  into  the 
garden  of  Eden,  E.  drew  a  closer  parallel  than  M.  intended. 
Satan^s  first  sight  of  Eve  was  related  in  Milton's  words, 

**  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love  "  ; 

and  then  a  picture  of  idiotcy  from  Swift  was  contrasted.  But 
the  sentence  that  weighed  on  my  spirits  was  a  pathetic  excla- 
mation, "  If,  gentlemen,  you  should  by  yoiu*  verdict  annilii- 
late  an  instrument  so  solemnlv  framed,  /  j<hou/d  retire  a  frm/hled 
man  from  this  court. ^^  And  as  he  uttered  the  word  covH,  he 
l>eat  his  breast  and  1  had  a  difficulty  in  not  cr}4ng  out.  When 
in  bed  the  following  night  I  awoke  several  times  in  a  state  of 
excitement  approacifiing  fever,  the  words  "  troubled  man  from 
this  court "  rang  in  my  ears. 

A  new  trial  was  granted,  and  ultimately  the  will  was  set 
aside.  I  have  said  I  profited  by  Erskine.  I  remarked  his 
great  artifice,  if  I  may  call  it  so  ;  and  in  a  small  way  I  after- 
wards practised  it.  It  lay  in  his  frequent  repetitions.  Ho  had 
one  or  two  leading  arguments  and  main  facts  on  which  he  was 
constantly  dwelling.  But  then  he  had  man^ellous  skill  in 
varj'iiig  his  phraseology,  so  that  no  one  was  sensible  of  tautol- 
olog}'  in  the  expressions.  Like  the  doubling  of  a  hare,  he  was 
perpetually  coming  to  his  old  place.  Other  great  advocates  I 
have  remarked  were  ambitious  of  a  ^eat  variety  of  arguments. 

About  the  same  time  that  I  thus  first  heanl  the  most  perfect 
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of  forensic  orators,  I  was  also  present  at  an  exhibition  equally 
admirable,  and  which  had  a  powerful  effect  on  my  mind.  It 
was,  I  believe,  in  October,  1 790,  and  not  long  before  his  death, 
that  I  heard  John  Wesley  in  the  great  round  meeting-house 
at  Colchester.  He  stood  in  a  wide  pulpit,  and  on  each  sid^  of 
him  stood  a  minister,  and  the  two  held  him  up,  having  their 
hands  under  his  armpits.  His  feeble  voice  was  barely  audible. 
But  his  reverend  coimtenance,  especiaUy  his  long  white  locks, 
fonned  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  There  was  a  vast 
crowd  of  lovers  and  admirers.  It  was  for  the  most  part  pan- 
tomime, but  the  pantomime  went  to  the  heart.  Of  the  kind 
I  never  saw  anything  comparable  to  it  in  aft^r  life.* 

The  following  letter  enters  a  little  more  into  particulars 
respecting  this  interesting  occasion  :  — 

October  18, 1790. 

Dear  Brother  :  — 

....  1  felt  a  great  Satisfaction  last  Week,  on  Monday,  in 
hearing  (excuse  me  now)  that  veteran  in  the  Service  of  God, 
the  Rev.  John  Wesley.  I  was  hiformed  in  the  Afternoon  that 
he  was  in  Town  and  would  preach  that  Evening.  Unfortu- 
nately a  sick  Man  had  sent  to  have  his  Will  made  directly, 
and  it  was  given  to  me  to  write.  But  Mr.  Francis,  seeing  how 
mortified  I  appeared,  gave  it  to  some  one  else,  and  1  went  to 
the  Chapel.  At  another  time,  and  not  knowing  the  Man,  I 
should  almost  have  ridiculed  his  figure.  Far  from  it  now.  I 
lookt  upon  him  with  a  respect  bordering  upon  Enthusiasm. 
After  the  people  had  sung  one  Verse  of  a  hymn  he  arose,  and 
said  :  "  It  gives  me  a  great  pleasure  to  find  that  you  have  not 
lost  your  Singing.  Neither  Men  nor  Women  —  you  have  not 
forgot  a  single  Note.  And  I  hope  that  by  the  assistance  of 
the  same  God  which  enables  you  to  sing  well,  you  may  do  all 
other  things  well."  A  Universal  Amen  followed.  At  the  End 
of  every  Head  or  Division  of  his  Discourse,  he  finished  by  a 
kind  of  Prayer,  a  Momentary  Wish  as  it  were,  not  consisting  of 
more  than  three  or  four  words,  which  was  always  followed  by 
a  Universal  Buzz.  His  discourse  was  short  —  the  Text  I 
could  not  hear.  Aft^r  the  last  Prayer,  he  rose  up  and  ad- 
dressed the  People  on  Liberality  of  Sentiment,  and  sjwke 
nuich  against  refiising  to  join  with  any  Congregation  on  ac- 

•  I  have  henrd  Mr.  R.  tell  this  more  than  once  at  his  own  table,  with  the  In- 
teresting addition  that  so  greatly  was  the  preacher  revered  that  the  people 
8tood  in  a  donble  line  to  see  him  as  he  passed  through  the  street  on  his  way  to 
the  chapel.  —  G.  S. 
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count  of  difference  of  Opinion-  He  said,  "  If  they  do  but  fear 
God,  work  righteousness,  and  keep  his  commandments,  we 
have  nothing  to  object  to."  He  preached  again  on  Tuesday 
Evening,  but  I  was  out  of  Town  with  Mr.  Francis  ail  day,  hold- 
ing a  Ck>urt  Baron.  .... 

I  remain,  &c., 

H.  C.  rC. 

1793. 

On  the  8th  of  January  in  this  year  died  my  dear  mother, 
an  excellent  woman  I  firmly  believe,  though  without  any  supe- 
riority of  mind  or  attainments.  Her  worth  lay  in  the  warmth 
of  her  domestic  affections,  and  in  her  imaffected  simple  piety. 
After  fifty-two  years  I  think  of  her  with  unabated  esteem 
and  regard. 

1794. 

Among  ray  Colchester  acquaintance  there  is  one  man  of 
great  ability  whom  I  recollect  with  pleasure,  though  I  was 
but  slightly  acquainted  with  him.  This  is  Ben  Strutt.  Ho 
was  a  self-educated  man,  but  having  been  clerk  to  a  provincial 
barrister,  the  Recorder  of  the  town,  where  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  leisiu^e,  he  had  become  a  hard  reader  and  so  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge.  He  wiw  a  man  of  literature  and  art,  and  with- 
out being  an  attorney  knew  a  great  deal  of  law.  He  was  a  sort 
of  agent  to  country  gentlemen,  particularly  in  elections.  He 
published  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  Collins,  whom  he  praised 
and  declared  to  be  much  superior  to  Gray.  And  I  think  (though 
1  have  lost  the  book)  that  it  contains  additional  stanzas  by  him- 
self to  the  Ode  on  Superstition.  Strutt  also  painted  in  oil,  and 
was  skilful  as  a  mechanic.  1  recollect  once  having  a  peep  into 
his  bedroom,  in  which  were  curious  figures  and  objects  which  I 
beheld  with  some  of  the  awe  of  ignonmce.  I  looked  up  to  him, 
and  his  words  made  an  impression  on  me.  One  or  two  1  recol- 
lect. When  I  went  to  Colchester  I  was  very  desirous  of  study- 
ing, but  I  had  no  one  to  direct  me,  and  therefore  followed  the 
routine  practice  and  advice  given  to  all  clerks.  1  bought  a 
huge  folio  volume  to  bo  filled  with  precedents,  and  copied 
therein  my  articles  of  clerkship.  One  evening  1  was  writing 
very  industriously  in  this  volume  when  Ben  Strutt  came  in. 
"  I  'm  sorry  to  see  you  so  lazy,  young  gentleman  !  ",  "  Lazy  ! 
I  think  I  *m  very  industrious."  "  You  do  l  Well  now,  what- 
ever you  think,  let  me  tell  you  that  your  writing  in  that  book 
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is  sheer  laziness.  You  are  too  lazy  to  work  as  you  ought  with 
your  head,  and  so  you  set  yoiu*  fingers  at  work  to  give  your 
head  a  holiday.  You  know  it  is  your  duty  to  do  something, 
and  try  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  just  to  ease  your  conscience 
you  do  that  Had  you  been  really  industrious  you  would  have 
studied  the  principles  of  law  and  carried  the  precedents  in  your 
head  And  then  you  might  make  precedents,  not  follow  them.'* 
I  shut  up  the  book  and  never  wrote  another  line ;  it  is  still  in 
existence,*  a  memorial  of  Strutt.  Yet  Mephistopheles  might 
have  given  the  advice,  for  in  my  case  it  did  harm,  not  good.  S. 
was  cynical,  a  free-thinker,  I  think  an  \mbeliever.  Yet  one  day 
he  said  something  that  implied  he  was  a  churchman.  '*  What ! " 
I  exclaimed,  **  you  a  churchman ! "  He  laughed :  "  Let  me  give 
you  a  piece  of  advice,  yoimg  man.  Whatever  you  be  through 
life,  always  be  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  faith.** 

I  recollect  a  wise  word  of  Strutt's  about  law.  I  had  been 
repeating  to  him  some  commonplace  saying  that  governments 
ought  to  enounce  great  principles,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
men's  actions  or  details.  "  Just  the  contrary,**  growled 
Strutt,  "  government  has  to  do  with  nothing  but  details ; 
of  coiu^e  it  ought  to  do  the  right,  not  the  wrong  thii^,  and  it 
makes  mtmy  blunders.  There  is  no  use  in  prating  about  ab- 
stract rights.  It  is  the  business  of  government  to  counsel 
people  to  do  what  is  right.'*  In  the  same  spirit  at  another 
time  he  said,  I  having  uttered  some  commonplace  saying  as  if 
Locke's  principles  had  produced  the  Revolution  :  "  That 's  all 
nonsense,  Locke's  book  was  the  effect,  not  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution.  People  do  not  relxjl  and  overset  governments  be- 
cause they  have  any  ideas  about  liberty  and  right,  but  because 
they  are  wretched,  and  cannot  bear  what  the}'  suffer.  The  new 
government  employed  Locke  to  justify  what  they  had  done, 
and  to  remove  the  scruples  of  weak,  conscientious  people."  I 
believe  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  Strutt,  for  he  set  me  thinking,  and 
had  he  lx>en  my  regular  instructor  might  have  really  educated 
mc.  But  I  saw  him  only  now  and  then.  I  once  saw  him  by 
accident  in  London  a  few  vears  after  I  had  left  Mr.  Francis.  He 
was  going  to  the  Opera  ;  I  mentioned  that  I  had  no  ear  for 
music,  least  of  all  for  Italian  music.      "  Get  it  as  soon  as  you 

•  Ye«.  It  wa«*  found  among  his  books  by  his  oxocutors  after  his  death.  It 
givcM  evidence  of  p-eat  industn',  acrnmcy,  and  neatness  as  well  as  order  and 
m<*thod.  On  papre  76  of  the  lKX)k  U  the  following^  memorandum  ut  the  end  of 
one  of  the  prece«lents:  *•  Wrote  this  April  1st,  17l»l»the  first  year  of  mv  clerk- 
ship being  then  finished.*'  The  book  is  continued  to  page  120,  oud  finaily  8top» 
in  the  middle  of  a  precedent. 
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caiL  You  must  one  day  love  Italian  mua^,  either  in  this  or 
another  life.  It  is  jour  business  to  get  as  much  as  you  can 
ktre^  —  for,  as  you  leave  off  here  you  must  begin  there,''''  This, 
if  seriously  said,  implied  a  sort  of  hope  of  immortality  very 
much  like  that  of  Goethe. 

Ben  Strutt  has  been  many  years  dead.  He  had  a  son  who 
survived  him  and  became  a  painter.  He  made  a  portrait  of 
me,  a  disagreeable  but  a  strong  likeness. 

On  my  becoming  clerk  at  Colchester,  only  thirteen  miles 
from  Witham,  I  had  firequent  opportunities  of  visiting  my  rela- 
tives, the  Isaacs,  and  through  them  I  became  acquainted  with 
others.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Jacob  Pattisson.  He  had  a  wife 
whom  he  married  late  in  life,  —  a  cousin,  deformed  in  person  and 
disfigured  by  the  small-pox,  but  there  was  a  benignity  and  moral 
beauty  in  her  face  which  rendered  her  a  universal  favorite.  Mr. 
Pattisson  had  only  one  child,  who  became  my  most  intimate 
friend  for  many  years,  and  our  regard  has  never  ceased.  He  is 
a  few  months  younger  than  myself  His  education  had  been 
much  better  than  mine  ;  when  young  he  was  at  Mr.  Barbauld's 
school.  But  his  Dissenting  connections  had  not  been  favora])le 
to  his  forming  acquaintance  superior  to  himself,  though  his  own 
family  were  wealthy.  So  that  when  he  and  I  met  at  Witham, 
each  thought  the  other  a  great  acquisition.  Being  of  the  same 
pnjfession,  having  alike  an  earnest  desire  to  improve,  and  being 
alike  ignorant  how  to  set  about  it,  we  knew  no  better  expedient 
than  to  become  correspondents,  and  I  have  preserx'ed  a  formid- 
able bundle  of  his  letters,  with  copies  of  my  own.  I  have  glanced 
over  those  of  the  first  year,  —  we  began  to  write  in  the  spring, 
—  I  had  hoped  to  find  in  them  some  references  to  incidents  that 
occurred,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are  mere  essays 
on  abstract  subjects,  mine  at  least  very  ill-written  and  evincing 
no  original  thought  whatever  ;  law  questions  are  discussed  and 
criticisms  on  style  fill  many  a  dull  page.  There  are  also  occa- 
sional bursts  of  Jacobin  politics.  It  was  this  friend  who  drew 
my  attention  to  the  Cahinety  a  Norwich  periodical,  and  set  me 
on  fleshing  my  maiden  sword  in  ink. 

It  was  in  December,  1 794,  that  my  vanity  was  delighted  by 
the  appearance  in  print  of  an  essay  I  wTote  on  Spies  and  In- 
formers. It  was  published  in  the  Cabinet^  which  had  been  got 
up  by  the  young  liberals  of  the  then  aspiring  town  of  Norwich, 
which  at  that  time  i)088es8ed  two  men  of  eminent  abilities,  — 
William  Taylor  and  Dr.  Saycrs.  They,  however,  took  very  little, 
or  no  part,  in  the  Cabinet.     Charles  Marsh,  Pitchford,  Norgate 
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and  Afflelin  Alderann  were  ita  heroes.  My  eae&y  is  very  ill  writ- 
tea,  only  one  thought  ntUmr  pompoualy  eipaiidod,  vie.  that  tlio 
Bhi4mc  of  Iteiug  au  iufonaor  ought  to  l»e  transferred  to  the  Lau- ; 
for  thedctectiou  of  the  breauh  of  good  hiwa  ought  to  lie  liouort-d. 
My  friend  WiU  Puttissou  was  also  a  coiitiibutor  to  tbia  jieriodi- 
caj,  under  the  signature  of  Rusticua. 

Another  fineud  of  this  pcriud,  with  whom  I  have  eVor  Hiuc« 
retained  an  intimuto  aoquaintanvo,  wua  Thomait  Amyot.  At 
the  time  of  my  beginning  «.  eorrespondencD  with  I'attiason 
he  was  already  the  correnpou-deiit  of  Amyot.  He  comruuni- 
euted  the  letters  of  each  to  the  other,  and  from  ftrst  writing 
on  PattiHHou'B  lettora  we  hegaa  tti  write  to  each  other  directly, 
and  became  utirreiiiwudentB  without  huving  seen  each  othtn*. 
Amyot'a  letters  are  fw  the  best  of  the  whole  collection,  an  in 
Ability  and  taate  he  was  fiir  the  superior  of  the  tliree.  H« 
was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker  in  Norwich,  and  ulerk  in  the 
house  of  some  eminent  solicitors  in  that  town.  Our  oom- 
spondouce  liad  W  to  au  invitation  to  visit  Amyot,  and  Pattis- 
Bon  joiiiiug  uiG  in  the  visit,  we  met  tit  the  house  of  Amyot'H 
fiithcr  on  the  5th  of  December  and  remained  there  till  thu 
9th.  Within  u  feii  years  of  this  time,  Amyot  married  the 
dnught.er  of  Mr,  Colmun,  a  Norwich  surgeon.  He  won  fortu- 
nate enough  to  become  the  law  agent  of  Mr.  Windham,  and  when 
tho  latter  became  War  ojid  Colonial  Minigtcr,  he  offered  Amyot 
the  post  of  private  secretary.  This  was  readily  accepted,  and 
when  oiler  the  death  of  his  patron  this  place  was  wanted  for 
some  one  else,  he  was  appointed  KegiMtrar  in  London  of  tite- 
West  India  Staves,  au  office  which  still  remains,  though  bIat- 
ery  has  been  long  (ibolislied.  Why  this  should  Iw  [  oould 
nerer  learn.  He  hoeanie  an  active  F.  S.  A.,  and  is  now  (18+6) 
treasurer  of  that  learned  and  very  dull  l)ody. 

My  visit  to  Norwich  made  me  also  actiuainted  with  Mrs. 
CtarKs<in,  and  that  excellent  ctJUple  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor, 
the  parents  of  a  niuuerouH  family,  among  whom  is  Mra. 
Austin,  With  several  of  the  sons  I  am  now  in  very  friendly, 
not  to  fliy  intimate  relations.  I  was  also  very  civilly  reueived 
by  Dr.  Aldenon,  the  father  of  Amelia,  who  afterwanls  beoune 
Mrs.  Op'ie.  I  even  now  retain  a  hvely  recollection  of  this 
young  Indy'a  visit  to  Bury,  and  of  the  interest  excited  hy  her 
accoinplishmeuts  and  Uteniry  tielebrity.  Another  person  with 
whom  I  became  acquainted  was  William  Taylor,  of  whom  I 
ahull  have  occasion  to  write  hereafter. 

The  perusal  of  my  Journal  for  the  yeiw  1 794  lias  brought  a 
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few  facts  to  my  recollection  that  deserve  to  be  briefly  men- 
tioned. The  cLief  of  these  are  the  famous  State  Trials  of 
Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  Thelwall.  I  felt  an  intense  interest 
in  them.  During  the  first  trial  I  was  in  a  state  of  agitation 
that  rendered  me  unfit  for  business.  I  used  to  beset  the  post- 
office  early,  and  one  morning  at  six  I  obtained  the  London 
paper  with  "Not  Guilty"  printed  in  letters  an  inch  in 
height,  recording  the  issue  of  Hardy's  trial  I  ran  about  the 
town  knocking  at  people's  doors,  and  screaming  out  the  joyful 
words. 

Thomas  Hardy,  who  was  a  shoemaker,  made  a  sort  of  cir- 
cuit, and  obtained,  of  course,  many  an  order  in  the  way  of 
his  trade.  In  1795  he  visited  Bury,  when  I  also  gave  him  an 
order,  and  I  continued  to  employ  him  for  many  years.  His 
acquaintance  was  not  without  its  use  to  me,  for  his  shop  was 
one  in  which  obscure  patriots  (like  myself)  became  known  to 
each  other.  Hardy  was  a  good-heui;ed,  simple,  and  honest 
man.  He  had  neither  the  talents  nor  the  vices  which  might 
be  supposed  to  belong  to  an  ac(}uitted  traitor.  He  lived  to  an 
advanced  age  and  di^  universally  respected. 

Thelwall,  imlike  Hardy,  had  the  weakness  of  vanity,  but  he 
was  a  perfectly  honest  man,  and  had  a  power  of  declamation 
which  qualified  him  to  be  a  mob  orator.  He  used  to  say  that 
if  he  were  at  the  gallows  with  liberty  to  address  the  people 
for  half  an  hour,  he  should  not  fear  the  result ;  he  was  sure 
he  could  excite  them  to  a  rescue.  I  became  acquainted  with 
him  soon  after  his  acquittal,  and  never  ceased  to  respect  him 
for  his  sincerity,  though  I  did  not  think  highly  of  his  luider- 
standing.  His  wife,  who  was  his  good  angel,  was  a  very 
amiable  and  excellent  woman.  He  was  many  years  a  widower, 
but  at  last  married  a  person  considerably  younger  than  him- 
self. Thelwall's  two  sons,  Hampden  and  Sydney,  became 
clergymen. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

INTBRVAL    AT    BURY. 

AFTER  leaving  Colchester  at  midsummer,  1795,  I  re- 
mained at  Biuy  till  April  in  the  next  year.  During 
this  time  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  being  called  to  the  bar ; 
it  was  I  believe  Mr.  Buck  who  put  this  into  my  head.  He 
had  always  a  good  opinion  of  me.  My  vivacity  in  conversa- 
tion pleased  him,  and  others  like  him  entertained  the  very 
false  notion  that  the  gift  of  words  is  the  main  reqiiisite  for  a  bar- 
rister, —  a  vulgar  error,  which  the  marvellous  success  of  such 
men  as  Erskine  and  Garrow  had  encouraged.  I  was  invited 
to  meet  Mr.  Capel  Lofit  at  dinner,  that  I  might  have  the  bene- 
fit of  his  opinion.  He  was  against  my  being  called.  My 
acquaintance  in  general  —  among  others  not  yet  named,  Wal- 
ter Wright  —  concurred  in  this  view,  and  the  effect  was  that  I 
neglected  being  entered  a  member  of  an  Inn  of  Court ;  never- 
theless I  was  averse  to  being  an  attorney,  for  which  I  was  as 
little  qualified  as  to  be  a  barrister.  I  determined,  however,  to 
read  law  and  occupy  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  living  mean- 
while with  the  utmost  economy.  With  youth,  health,  high 
spirits,  and,  alternating  with  a  very  low  opinion  of  myself,  a 
vanity  which  was  gratified  by  perceiving  that  I  could  readily 
make  my  way  in  society,  I  was  able  to  lead  a  busy  idle  life. 
In  me  was  verified  the  strefiua  inei-tia  of  Horace.  And  in  so- 
ciety I  verified  a  hue  of  the  French  Horace,  as  his  country- 
men term  him,  — 

"  Un  Bot  trouve  toujours  un  plus  sot  qui  Tadmire." 

I  was  now,  as  it  were,  entering  society,  and  before  I  relate 
the  few  incidents  of  the  year,  I  will  review  the  more  remarka- 
ble of  the  persons  I  then  knew. 

The  -nost  noticeable  person  I  had  ever  been  in  company 
with  w?-8  Capel  Lofft,  —  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and 
estate,  —  an  author  on  an  infinity  of  subjects  ;  his  Ixjoks  were 
on  Law,  History,  Poetry,  Antiquities,  Divinity,  and  Politics. 
He  was  then  an  acting  magistrate,  having  abandoned  the  pro- 
fession of  the  bar.  He  was  one  of  the  numerous  answerers 
of  Burke ;  and  in  spite  of  a  feeble  voice  and  other  disadvan- 
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tages,  an  eloquent  speaker.  This  faculty  combined  with  his 
nmk  and  litcraiy  reputation  made  him  the  object  of  my  admi- 
ration. 

Another  of  my  acquaintances  was  Walter  Wright.     He  was 
rather  older  than  myself,  and  the  object  of  my  envy  for  having 
been  at  Cambridge.     Ho  had  been  trained  for  the  bar,  but  ac- 
cepted a  colonial  appointment,  first  at  Corfu  and  afterwards 
at  Malta.     Wright  published  a  small  volume  of  poems  entitled 
Hone  Ionics,  which  Lord  Byron  praised  warmly  in  his  first 
satire.     It  was  from  his  friend  I  used  to  hear  of  Lord  Byron 
when  his  fame  first  arose;     W.  was  the  friend  of  Dallas,  a  bar- 
rister, and  told  me  one  day  (this  is  anticipation)  that  ho  had 
been  reading  a  MS.  poem,  consisting  of  two  cantos,  entitled 
''Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,"  which  Lord  B.  offered  to  present 
to  Dallas  if  he  thought  it  worth  his  acceptance.     *'  I  have  told 
him,^  said  Wright,  "  that  I  have  no  doubt  this  will  succeed. 
Lord  B.  had  offered  him  before  some  translations  from  Horace, 
which   I  told  him  would  never  sell,  and  he   did   not   take 
them." 

Walter  Wright  was  Recorder  of  Bury.*  He  always  ex- 
pressed a  great  interest  in  me  ;  and  though  at  this  time  he 
discouraged  my  going  to  the  bar  he  approved  of  my  doing  so 
8i>me  vears  later. 

But  of  far  greater  influence  over  me  was  the  family  of  Mr. 
Buck.  And  among  these  the  one  to  whom  I  was  most  devoted 
was  his  eldest  daughter,  Catherine.  She  was  three  years  older 
than  I.  Being  the  playfellow  of  her  brother  John,  who  was 
of  my  own  age,  I  soon  became  intimate  at  the  house  ;  as  I  w^as 
perliaps  the  most  promising  of  her  brother's  playfellows,  Cath- 
erine took  me  in  hand  to  bring  me  forward.  I  have  very 
severe  letters  from  her,  reproaching  me  for  slovenliness  in 
dress,  as  well  as  rudeness  of  behavior.  But  at  the  samQ  time 
she  lent  me  books,  made  mo  first  acquainted  with  the  new 
opinions  that  were  then  afloat,  and  was  my  oracle  till  her  mar- 
riage with  the  then  celebrated  Thomas  Clarkson,  the  foimder 
of  the  society  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  After  her 
marriage  she  quitted  Bnry,  but  our  friendship  never  ceased, 
and  her  name  will  frequently  occur  in  these  reminiscences. 
Catherine  Buck  was  the  most  eloquent  woman  I  have  ever 
known,  with  the  exception  of  Madame  de  Stael.  She  had  a 
quick  apprehension  of  every  kind  of  beauty,  and  made  her 

*  This  seeniB  to  be  ao  error.    John  SymondA.  LL.D.,  was  Recorder  at  this 
yeriod. 
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own  whatever  she  learned     She  iotroduoed  me  to  Ldimb,  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  <fec.* 

Catheriue  Buck  had  an  intimate  friend  in  Sarah  Jane 
Maling,  a  person  rather  older  than  herself  and  of  much 
originality  of  mind  and  character.  She  was  also  one  of  mj 
friends. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year  and  before  I  left  Colchester 
that  I  read  a  book  which  gave  a  turn  to  my  mind,  and  in 
effect  directed  the  whole  coiurse  of  my  life,  —  a  book  which, 
afler  producing  a  powerful  effect  on  the  youth  of  that  genera- 
tion, has  now  sunk  into  unmerited  oblivion.  This  was  God- 
win's Political  Justice.  I  was  in  some  measure  prepared  for  it 
by  an  acquaintance  with  Holcroft's  novels,  and  it  came  recom- 
mended to  me  by  the  praise  of  Catherine  Buck.  I  entered 
fidly  into  its  spirit,  it  left  all  others  behind  in  my  admiration, 
and  I  was  willing  even  to  become  a  martyr  for  it ;  for  it  soon 
1>ccame  a  reproach  to  be  a  follower  of  Godwin,  on  account  of 
his  supposed  atheism.  I  never  became  an  atheist,  but  I  could 
not  feel  aversion  or  contempt  towards  G.  on  account  of  any  of 
his  views.  In  one  respect  the  book  had  an  excellent  effect  on 
my  mind,  —  it  made  me  feel  more  generousty.  I  had  never 
before,  nor,  I  am  afraid,  have  I  ever  since  felt  so  strongly  the 
duty  of  not  living  to  one's  self,  but  of  having  for  one's  sole 
object  the  good  of  the  community.  His  idea  of  justice  I  then 
adopted  and  still  retain  ;  nor  was  I  alarmed  by  the  declama- 
tions 80  generally  uttered  against  his  opinions  on  the  obliga- 
tions of  gratitude,  the  fulfilment  of  promises,  and  the  duties 
arising  out  of  the  personal  relations  of  life.  I  perceived  then 
the  difference  between  principles  as  universal  laws,  and  max- 
ims of  conduct  as  prudential  rules.  And  I  thought  myself 
(lualified  tr)  l)e  his  defender,  for  which  purpose  I  wrote  a  paper 
which  was  printed  in  Flower's  Cambridge  Intelligencer.     But 

♦  She  felt  it  to  be,  as  she  herself  expresses  it,  **  a  prodipous  disadvantajce 
to  a  man  not  to  have  had  a  j*ister."  But  in  Mr.  Robinson's  case  she  did  her 
ut!no'*t  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Indeed,  few  el<ler  sisters  have  done  more 
for  her  brf>ther  than  she  seem^  to  have  done  for  her  friend.  He  had  so  much 
esteem  for  her  judpm^'nt  and  such  a  i>erfect  reliance  on  the  ^nuine  kindnes<« 
whi«h  actuated  all  her  conduct  towards  him  that  there  was  no  danjiier  of 
oflTence  or  misund«'rstandinp  wlien  «»he  prtintcd  out  his  weakness  or  faults,  and 
expn'H^d  her  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of  Hny  pursuit  on  his  character  or  on  hia 
luMilth.  "There  are'  manv  points,"  she  says,  "in  which  from  the  circum- 
stance-*  in  which  vou  have  "been  placed,  the  Habit  of  feeling  vou  have  acquired 
is  not  like  that  oi*  other  people  " ;  but  she  adds,  "  of  all  those  whom  I  knew  in 
childhoo<l  or  youth  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  retained  any  likeness  to 
mysolf ;  and  you  are  so  like  that  1  wonder  how  it  is  possible  thnit  vou  can  b« 
•o  dilferent." 
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cm  practical  effect  of  Godwin's  book  was  to  make  mo  less  in- 
clined to  follow  the  law,  or  any  other  profession  as  a  means  of 
lirelihood.  I  determined  to  practise  habits  of  rigid  economy, 
and  then  I  thought  my  small  income  would  suffice  with  such 
additions  as  might  be  gained  by  literature. 

lo  the  autumn  of  this  year  1  was  led  to  take  a  part  in  pub- 
lic matters,  and  from  its  being  the  first  act  of  the  kind,  1  may 
here  rekte  it.     In  consequence  of  Kyd  Wake's  *  attack  upon 
the  King,  two  Acts  were  introduced,  called  the  Pitt  and  Grcn- 
Tille  Acts  for  better  securing  the  King's  person.     They  were 
deemed  an  infringement  on  the  Constitution,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  petitions  were  prepared  against  them  and  pub- 
lic meetings  held.     The  drawing  up  of  the  petition  and  ob- 
taining signatures  at  Bury  were  intrusted  to  Walter  Wright 
and  myself.     I  was  very  active,  but  nevertheless   impartial 
enough  to  see  aU  that  was  foolish  in  the  business,  and  it  is  a 
latis&ction  to  me  to  recollect  the  great  glee  with  which  1  read 
Johnson's  admirable  satirical  account  of  a  petition   in   his 
*'  False  Alarm."     I  have  pleasure  also  in  remembering  that 
even  while  I  was  a  partisan  of  the  French  Revolution  I  was  an 
admirer  of  Burke,  not  merely  for  his  eloquence,  but  also  for 
his  philosophy.     It  was  after  the  Burj'  petition  had  been  j)re- 
pared  that  a  county  meeting  was  held  at  Stowmarket.     Mr. 
Grigby  was  in  the  chair ;  the  Whig  liaronets  Sir  W.  Middletou 
and  Sir  W.  Rowley  attended  ;  but  the  hero  of  the  day  was 
Capel  Lofft.     He  spoke  at  great  length,  and  as  I  thought,  very 
admirably.     His  voice  was  sweet,  though  feeble.     He  was  the 
only  orator  I  had  heard  except  at  the  bar  and  in  the  pulpit. 
The  Whig  gentry  became  impatient  and  at  length  retired,  but 
by  way  of  compromise,  after  Mr.  Lofft's  resolutions  had  been 
passed,  the  Bury  petition  was  clamorously  called  for.     Towards 
the  end  of  the  proceedings,  I  got  upon  the  wagon  and  was 
endeavoring  to  prompt  Mr.  Lofft  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks, 
when  he  suddenly  introduced  me  to  the  meeting,  as  one  to 
whom  the  county  was  greatly  indebted  as  the  author  of  the 
petition.     This  little  incident  served  as  a  sort  of  precocious 
introduction  to  public  life. 

•  Kyd  Wake,  a  journeyman  printer,  wns  convicted  forinsiiltinp  the  King  in 
his  Htate  c^irriagc,  and  sentencen  to  stiind  an  hour  in  the  pillory  encli  day  for 
three  months  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  five  vean».  The  "  Treason "  and 
*•  Sedition  '*  Bills  were  laid  before  Parliament  November  6  and  November  10, 
17%. 

«eeStaiihope*8  "Life  of  WUliam  Pitt,"  Vol.  II.  p.  868. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1796-1800.  —  UNSETTLED  LIFE  IN   LONDON. 

OX  the  20th  of  April  I  went  to  Loadoa  with  the  intention 
of  entering  an  attorney's  office  in  (nrder  to  qualify  my- 
self for  practice.  This  step  was  taken,  not  on  account  of  my 
having  less  dislike  to  the  law  as  a  profession,  but  because 
friends  urged  me,  and  because  I  was  unwilling  to  remain  idle 
any  longer.  My  lodgings  were  of  a  simple  kind,  in  Druiy 
Lane,  and  my  expenses  not  more  than  about  a  guinea  a  week  ; 
but  a  first  residence  in  Liondon  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a 
kind  of  epoch  in  life. 

Among  the  new  acquaintance  which  I  formed  there  is  one 
of  whom  1  was  proud,  and  to  whom  1  feel  considerable  obliga- 
tion, —  John  Towill  Rutt.  He  was  the  son  of  an  affluent  drug- 
griuder,  and  might  possibly  have  himself  died  rich  if  he  had 
not  been  a  man  of  too  much  literary  taste,  public  spirit,  and 
religious  zeal  to  be  able  to  devote  his  best  energies  to  business. 
He  was  brought  up  an  orth<xiox  dissenter,  and  married  into  a 
family  of  like  sentiments.  His  wife  was  an  elder  sister  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Isaac,  daughter  of  Mr.  Pattisson  of  Maldon  and  first 
cf)iwin  of  my  friend  William  Pattisson.  I  was  therefore  doubly 
intrcKluccd  to  him.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  please  him,  and 
he  l)ccame  my  chief  friend.  He  had  become  a  Unitarian,  and 
w;is  a  leading  member  of  the  Gravel  Pit  congregation.  Hack- 
noy,  of  which  Belsham  was  the  pastor.  Mr.  Rutt  was  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Gill)crt  Wakclicld  and  of  Priestley. 
Ilii  also  edited  the  entire  works  of  the  latter.  He  was  proud 
of  having  l>een,  with  Lord  Grey,  an  original  member  of  the 
Sfxiiety  of  the  Friends  of  the  People.  The  eldest  daughter  of 
his  larj^o  family  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Sir  T.  N.  Tafiburd. 

My  days  were  spent  in  attending  the  courts  with  very  little 
I)rofit.  I  heard  Erskine  frequently,  and  my  admiration  of  him 
was  confirmed  ;  but  I  acquired  no  fresh  impression  concerning 
him. 

I  tried  to  procure  a  suitable  situation  but  without  success ; 
and  thi.s,  with  an  almost  morbid  feeling  of  my  own  ignorance, 
iti5id(!  ino  more  unhappy  than  I  had  been  before,  or  ever  was 
afterwards.      Thus  discouraged,    I  returned  to   Bury   in  the 
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summer.  My  brother's  marriage,  which  took  place  soon  after- 
wai*ds,  was  the  cjiuso  of  my  being  introduced  to  an  entirely 
new  connection,  —  the  Fordhams  and  Nashes  of  Royston.  The 
most  prominent  of  the  former  for  wealth  and  personal  charac- 
ter was  Edward  King  Fordham,  a  remarkable  man,  who  re- 
tained his  bodily  and  mental  vigor  to  a  great  age.  Of  all 
these  new  friends  the  one  to  whom  1  became  most  indebted 
was  Mr.  William  Nash,  an  eminent  solicitor  and  a  first-rate 
character  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  Both  of  these 
fiunilies  were  liberal  in  religious  opinion  and  zealous  for  polit- 
ical reforoL  There  had  been  established  at  Royston  a  book- 
club, and  twice  a  year  the  members  of  it  were  invited  to  a  tea- 
party  at  the  lai^est  room  the  little  town  supplied,  and  a  reg- 
ular debate  was  held.  In  former  times  this  debate  had  been 
honored  by  the  participation  of  no  less  a  man  than  Robert 
HaU.  My  friend  J.  T.  Rutt  and  Benjamin  Flower,  the  ultra- 
liberal  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Intelligencer,  had 
also  taken  part.  T()  one  of  these  meetings  my  brother  was 
invited  and  I  as  a  sort  of  satellite  to  him.  There  was  a  com- 
pany of  forty-four  gentlemen  and  forty-two  ladies.  The  ques- 
tion discussed  was,  "  Is  private  affection  inconsistent  with 
universal  benevolence  1 "  Not  a  disputable  point,  but  it  was 
meant  to  involve  the  merits  of  Godwin  as  a  philosopher,  and 
a.s  I  had  thought,  or  rather  talked  much  about  him,  I  had  an 
aclvantiige  over  most  of  those  who  were  present.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  what  1  said  was,  in  truth,  poor  stufl',  but  I  was  very 
youn^jT,  had  great  vivacity  and  an  abundance  of  words.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Benjamin  Flower,  Mr.  Rutt,  and  four  or  five 
ministers  of  the  best  reputation  in  the  place  ;  yet  I  obtained 
credit,  and  the  solid  benefit  of  the  good  opinion,  and  kindness 
of  Mr.  Nash.  He  was  told  of  mv  unsettled  state  and  niv  want 
of  an  introduction  in  London.  He  did  not  ofler  to  be  of  any 
practical  use,  perhaps  had  not  the  means,  but  his  advice  was 
emphatically  given  in  the  vvords,  Faj:,  fag,  fag."  By  laborious 
digging  he  had  raised  him  5elf  to  wealth  and  distinction. 

On  my  return  to  my  old  London  quarters  in  October  I  en- 
tered a  solicitor  s  office  on  tho  condition  of  nothing  l)eing  paid 
on  either  side.     This  was  Mr.  White's  office  in  Chancerv  Lane. 

ft' 

My  occupation  was  almost  entirely  mechanical,  and  therefore 
of  no  great  fidvaniagc  to  mo.  My  Icisnro  was  devoted  ])artly 
to  legal  and  miscellaneous  roadinjr,  from  which  1  derived  little 
profit,  and  partly  to  attendin;L5  debatinLT  societies,  which  af- 
forded me  praetice  in   public  speaking,  and   thus   materially 
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contributed  to  my  moderate  success  in  life.  At  the  meet- 
ings of  one  of  these  societies  I  frequently  had,  as  an  adver- 
sjiry,  John  Gale  Jones.  At  those  of  another,  to  which  Mr. 
Ilutt  introduced  me,  and  which  was  presided  over  by  Belsham, 
I  formed  a  lifelong  iriendship  with  Mr.  Anthony  Robinson, 
whose  powers  of  conversation  were  fer  greater  than  those  of 
ttiiy  other  of  my  acquaintance. 

1797. 
The  Servile  Year. 

I  have  spent  several  days  in  deciphering  a  short-hand 
journal,  and  looking  over  a  collection  of  letters  belonging  to 
this  year ;  an  employment  that  must  have  humiliated  me,  if 
after  half  a  century  it  were  possible  to  have  a  strong  sense  of 
personal  identity.  Thus  much  I  must  say,  that  if  "  the  child  " 
(in  this  instiince  the  youth)  be  "  father  of  the  man,"  I  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  impiety  of  despising  my  parent. 

How  long  I  should  have  gone  on  in  my  mechanical  woric 
there  is  no  guessing,  had  not  an  accident  relieved  me. 

There  came  to  the  office  one  day  a  clerk  who  was  going  to 
leave  his  situation  at  Mr.  Hoper's  (Boyle  Street,  Savillo  Row), 
and  he  advised  me  to  apply  for  it,  which  I  did,  and  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  conveyancing  clerk  at  a  guinea  a  week.  I  went 
on  the  5  th  of  April.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  however, 
tny  employer  told  me  he  should  no  longer  need  my  services, 
but  had  recommende<l  me  to  a  better  place  than  his.  This 
wjis  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  of  Saville  Row,  with 
whom  I  remained  from  the  28th  of  April  till  my  uncle's  death 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  Mr.  HilFs  name  appears  in  the  Life 
of  ( \)wper,  whose  particular  friend  he  was.  He  had  no  general 
law  practice,  but  was  steward  to  several  noblemen.  All  I  had 
to  do  was  to  copy  letters,  make  schedules  of  deeds,  and  keep 
accounts.  My  scnuce  was  light  but  by  no  means  favorable  to 
my  advancement  in  legal  knowledge.  I  attended  from  half 
])ast  nine  or  ten  till  five,  and  had  therefore  leisure  for  reading. 
The  treatment  I  received  was  kind,  though  1  was  kept  at  a 
distance.  Mr.  Hill  seemed  to  have  an  interest  in  my  welfare, 
and  jTJive  me  go<xl  counsel.  He  had  a  country-house  at  War- 
gnivo,  on  the  Thames,  and  was  frequently  absent  for  weeks 
to^'other  in  th(i  suniuier.  When  he  was  in  London  he  sent 
me  very  nice  meat  luncheons,  which  usually  served  me  for 
dinner.     On  the  whole  I  was  not  at  all  uncomfortable,  and 
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should  have  been  even  happy  if  I  could  have  kept  out  of  my 
thoughts  the  consideration  that  I  was,  after  all,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  fit  for  something  better  than  to  bo  a  writing-clerk  at  a 
guinea  a  week. 

On  going  to  Mr.  Hoper's  I  removed  from  Driury  Lane  to 
small  and  neat  rooms  on  the  second  floor  at  20  Sherrard 
Street.  One  of  my  principal  amusements  was  the  theatre. 
I  had  great  pleasure  in  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Jordan  and  others, 
but  mv  admiration  for  Mrs.  Siddons  was  boundless.  One  lit- 
tie  anecdote  concerning  her  effect  upon  me  has  been  printed  in 
Campbell^s  life  of  her.  I  had  told  it  to  Charles  Young,  and 
he  thought  he  was  at  liberty  to  repeat  it  for  publication. 

The  play  was  "  Fatal  Curiosity,"  acted  for  her  beneflt.     In 
the  scene  in  which  her  son  having  put  into  her  hands  a  casket 
to  keep,  and  she  having  touched  a  spring  it  opens  and  she 
sees  jewels,  her  husband  (Kemblc)  enters,  and  in  despair  ex- 
claims, "  Where  shall  we  get  bread  1 "     With  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  jewels,  she  runs  to  him,  knocks  the  casket  againgt  her 
breaat,  and  exclaims,  "  Here  !  Here !  "    In  Mrs.  Siddona's  tone 
and  in  her  look  there  was  an  anticipation  of  the  murder  which 
was  to  take  place.     I  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  which  occa- 
sioned a  cry  of  "  Tiini  him  out !  "     This  cry  frightened  me, 
but  I   could  not  refrain.     A  good-natured  woman  near  me 
called  out,  "Poor  young  man,  he  cannot  help  it."     She  gave 
me  a  smelling-bottle,   which   restored    me,  but   I   was  quite 
shaken,  and  could  not  relish  the  little  corned v  of  **  The  Deuce 
is  in  him,"  though  Mra  Siddons  played  in  it.     I  thought  her 
humor  forced,  and  every  expression  overdone.     By  the  by, 
the  title  of  the   piece  may  have  been   '*  Diamond  cut  Dia- 
mond"    It  is  the  only  piece  in  which  I  did  not  admire  Mrs. 
Siddons. 

The  Fonuns  were  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  me.  They 
exercised  my  mind,  and  whatever  faculty  of  public  8|>eaking  I 
afterwards  possessed  I  acquired  at  these  places.  If  the  at- 
tention my  speeches  received  from  others  may  l)e  regarded  as 
a  criterion,  my  progress  seems  to  have  been  very  considerable, 
hi  general  the  speakers  were  not  men  of  culture  or  refine- 
Dttcnt  There  was  one,  however,  of  extreme  libend  opinions, 
^ho  was  distinguished  from  all  others  by  an  aristocratic  air. 
His  voice  was  weak  but  pleasing,  and  his  tone  that  of  a  high- 
bred gentleman.  Some  compliments  paid  me  by  him  were 
Particularly  accej)table.  He  was  accoinpanied  by  his  wife, 
^ne  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I  had  ever  seen.     On  one 
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occasion  I  chanced  to  sit  next  to  her  and  a  very  lively  azid 
agreeable  lady  who  accompanied  her.  No  gentleman  was 
with  them.  She  asked  me  whether  I  did  not  know  Hardy 
the  patriot ;  and  as  she  seemed  to  know  me,  I  ventured  to 
offer  my  services  in  procuring  them  a  carriage.  But  none 
was  to  be  had,  and  so  I  saw  them  safely  home.  In  a  few  days 
I  had  a  call  irom  her  husband,  Mr.  Collier,  to  thank  me  for 
my  attention.  Thus  l>egan  an  acquaintance,  which  lasted 
through  life,  and  was  to  me  of  inestimable  value.  The  Col- 
liers passed  through  great  changes  of  fortune,  but  if  I  had  it 
in  my  power  to  render  them  any  service  or  kindness  I  have 
always  felt  it  to  be  very  far  below  what  they  rendered  to  me. 
Perhaps  they  thought  otherwise,  —  it  is  well  when  peFSons 
can  so  estimate  their  relation  to  each  other. 

In  some  money  transactions  that  pissed  between  Mr.  C. 
and  me,  the  only  dispute  we  ever  had  was  that  each  wished 
to  give  the  other  some  advantage  which  he  would  not  take. 
The  qjdest  son,  John  Payne  Collier,  the  editor  of  Shakespeare, 
is  now  one  of  my  most  respected  friends.  The  parents  have 
long  been  dead. 

At  the  Westminster  Forum  late  in  the  year  I  made  a  sue- 
cessful  8i)eech  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  among  those 
present  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Bury, 
Gamaliel  Lloyd,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  —  a  Whig  of  the  old 
school,  a  friend  of  Cartwright  and  Wyvill  as  well  as  Capel 
l^)fft.  I  knew  him  merely  by  meeting  him  at  the  Bury 
Li  bran'.  He  complimented  me  on  this  occasion,  and  an  in- 
vitation to  his  lodgings  was  the  origin  of  an  acquaintance  of 
which  I  was  pnmd.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Yorkshire 
gentry.  He  has  long  been  dead,  leaving  as  his  present  repre- 
sentative William  Horton  Lloyd,  a  most  respectable  man. 
l^'onanl  Homer  is  the  husband  of  G.  L.'s  second  daughter. 
Gru;  of  her  daughters  will  probably  be  hereafter  Lady  Bun- 
l)urv  :  another  is  married  to  Sir  Charles  Lvell. 

My  old  frieiul  Pattisson  lodged  in  Carey  Street.  We  saw 
eacli  otlier  daily,  and  in  order  to  avoid  missing  each  other  we 
liiP'ViHl  always  to  jmihs  through  certain  streets  between  our  two 
alKwlcs.  I  rec/>ll(jct  with  tenderness  how  nianv  hours  of  com- 
fort  and  c?njoynient  1  owed  to  his  conijianionship.  At  his 
apartriientH  I  U'caine  acrpiainted  with  Richard  Taylor,  the 
eniiiient  printer  and  conmiou-couucil  man. 
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On  the  first  of  January  in  this  year  I  received  the  news  of 
the  death  of  my  imcle  Robinson.  He  was  good-natured  and 
liberal,  and  richer  than  any  other  relation.  His  property  was 
kfl  to  my  brothers  and  myself.  I  soon  ascertained  that  I 
should  have  about  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  A  very 
poor  income  for  a  student  aspiring  to  the  bar ;  a  comfortable 
independence  to  fall  back  upon  for  one  content  to  live  humbly 
as  a  literary  man.  Between  a  legal  and  a  literary  occupation 
I  was  unable  at  once  to  determine.  All  I  resolved  on  for  the 
present  was  to  quit  Mr.  Hill.  With  him  I  was  idling  away 
my  time  and  learning  nothing.  I  remained  with  him  till  the 
5th  of  March,  when  he  was  able  to  procure  a  successor.  He 
dismissed  me  with  good  advice,  counselling  me  to  lead  a  life 
of  business,  and  warning  me  against  indulging  in  habits  of 
speculation.  This  ho  said  in  a  parental  way.  I  met  him 
afterwards  in  the  streets,  but  was  never  recognized  by  him. 

On  the  Cth  of  May  I  went  down  to  Bury  and  did  not  re- 
turn till  October.  In  the  interval  I  made  a  visit  to  Norwich 
and  Yarmouth.  At  the  latter  place  I  stayed  four  w^eks.  My 
main  inducement  was  to  read  to  Harley,  a  blind  man  I  became 
acquainted  with  through  Miss  Maling.  An  interesting  man  in 
humble  circumstances.  At  Yarmouth  also  I  fell  in  with 
two  young  men  al)out  to  go  to  Gennany  to  study.  One  after- 
wards became  famous,  Captain  Parrj^,  the  traveller  and  dis- 
coverer in  the  Polar  regions. 

But  the  most  eventful  occurrence  of  the  year  was  an  intro- 
duction to  William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  who  encouraged  in  me 
a  growing  taste  for  German  litemture. 

I  had  already  thought  of  a  visit  to  Germany,  and  my  de- 
sire to  go  was  verj'  much  strengthened.  But  it  f)rocee(ied  chiefly 
from  dissatisfaction  with  my  present  pursuits,  and  from  a 
vague  wish  to  be  where  1  was  not. 

What  I  have  \vTitten  al)out  my  general  occupations  in  1797 
is  applicable  to  a  large  part  of  this  year.  I  went  on  reading 
iu  a  desultory  way.  Books  were  oddly  jimiblcd  together  in 
my  brain.      1  took  a  few  lessons  in  C-onnun. 

In  my  visit  to  Bury  1  fomid  I  had  already  acquired  a  bad 
charactor  for  free  thinking.  This  led  to  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  famous  Robt.  Hall  and  me.  I  heard  that  he  had 
told  Mr.  Nash  it  was  disgraceful  to  him  as  a  Christisni  to  ad- 
mit me  into  his  house.     I  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Hall  for  this 
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officious  interference,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  defamed  me. 
He  answered  me  in  a  letter  which  I  have  preserved  as  a 
curiosity.  It  is  an  excellent  letter  of  the  kind.  He  said  he 
believed  me  to  be  a  professor  of  infidelity,  of  pantheism,  and 
therefore  as  became  him  he  warned  a  Christian  brother  of  the 
peril  of  intercourse  with  me.  On  his  own  principles  he  was 
right.  My  letter  I  have  also  preserved.  It  is  as  ill  as  his  is 
well  written. 

To  THE  Rev.  R.  Hall. 

Yarmouth,  80th  August,  1798. 

Sir,  —  Your  own  good  sense  will  suggest  every  apology 
necessary  for  troubling  you  with  this  unpleasant  letter.  Un- 
pleasiint  it  certainly  is  for  me  to  write,  and  it  will  be  more  or 
less  so  for  you  to  receive,  as  your  recollection  may  echo  the 
observations  I  have  to  make.  I  am  informed  that  you  have 
of  late  distinguished  yourself  by  displaying  much  zeal  against 
certain  very  prevalent  speculative  opinions.  And  1  am  also 
told  that  in  connection  with  such  subjects  you  have  thought 
j)r()per  frequently  and  generally  to  mtroduce  my  name  and 
character.  Recollecting  prolmbly  the  great  secret  of  poetry, 
where  beauty  and  effect  consist  in  the  lively  representation  of 
individual  objects,  you  have,  it  seems,  found  it  convenient  to 
point  the  sting  of  your  denunciation  by  setting  the  mark  of 
censure  and  reprobation  on  my  forehead.  I  hear  too  that  you 
have  travelled  amongst  my  friends  in  a  neighboring  county, 
urging  them  no  longer  to  honor  me  with  their  friendship,  and 
declaring  it  to  Ihj  a  disgrace  to  them  to  admit  me  into  their 
houses.  I  will  name  but  one  person,  and  that  a  gentleman 
for  whom  I  feel  the  warmest  sensations  of  esteem  and  love  ; 
and  the  loss  of  whose  good  opinion  I  should  consider  as  a  very 
serious  privation,  Mr.  Nash,  of  Royston.  And  this  stylo  I 
understand  you  scruple  not  to  hold  in  large  and  mixed  com- 
panies, where  1  am  of  course  unknown,  and  where  only,  I  flat- 
ter myself,  your  labors  could  be  successful.  Indeed,  sir,  I  as 
little  deserve  the  honor  of  such  notice  from  vou  as  1  do  the 
disjrnice  of  so  much  obloquy.  But  not  having  so  much  of  the 
childish  vanity  of  lieing  talked  al>out,  as  of  the  honorable  de- 
sire to  be  esteemed  by  the  truly  respectable,  I  am  compelled 
to  remonstrate  with  you,  and  call  upon  you  for  some  reason 
why  you  have  thus  made  an  attack,  in  its  possible  conse- 
quences incalculably  injurious  to  the  reputtition  of  a  yoimg 
man,  who  is  an  entire  stranger  to  you.     Were  I  addressing  a 
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man  of  the  world,  I  know  that  what  I  have  written  is  vague 
enough  to  allow  room  for   evasion  and   prevju'ication,  for  a 
denial  of  having  used  the  precise  terms  stated,  and  for  a  de- 
mand of  my  authors.     But  I  recollect  that  you  have  adopted 
a  profession  of  high  pretensions,  and  that  it  is  probable  you 
will  excuse  yourself  on  the  ground  of  performing  a  religious 
duty.     As  such  you  cannot  scruple  to  inform  me  what  more 
and  worse  things  you  have  said,  —  particularly  what  opinions 
they  are  which  excite  so  much  anger,  and  what  authority  you 
have  for  imputing  them  to  me.     I  do  not  accuse  you  of  per- 
sonal  malignity,  but   I   charge   you  with  wantonly  casting 
arrows  and  death.     And  it  matters  not  to  the  sufferer  whether 
sport  or  fidse  zeal  direct  the  aim.     I  do  not  think  you  capable 
of  inventing  calumny  ;  but  it  seems  that  you  have  heedlessly 
built  opinions  on  vague  report,  drawn  unwarrantable  inferences 
from  general  appellations,  and  carelessly  trifled  with  the  hap- 
piness of  others  as  objects  below  your  regard.     Constitutional- 
ly  enthusiastic,    I   have  warmly  expressed,  perhaps  without 
enow  limitations,  my  high  admiration  of  the  "Political  Justice." 
Hence,  I  suspect,  all  the  misapprehension.     I  was  told  -by  a 
gentleman  who  knows  you  well,  that  so  inveterate  was  your 
rage  against  Mr.  Godwin,  that  when  any  incident  of  unnatural 
depravity  or  abandoned  profligacy  was  mentioned,  your  excla- 
mation has  been,  "I  could  not  have  supposed  any  man  capable 
of  such  an  action,  except  Godwin."     Excuse  me  when  I  add, 
that  had  this  been  told  me  of  a  stranger,  1  should  have  felt 
great  contempt  for  him.     I  could  not  despise  Mr.  Hall ;  and 
therefore  it  only  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  examples  which 
prove  a  most  important  truth,  that  the  possession  of  the  great- 
est talents  is  no  security  against  the  grossest  absurdities  and 
weaknesses.     1  do  not  choose  to  consider  this  as  an  exculpatory 
letter,  and  therefore  I  will  not  state  why  I  admire  the  "  Politi- 
cal Justice  " ;  but  as  1  understand  that  the  sprinkling  I  have 
felt  is  but  a  spray  of  the  torrent  cast  on  poor  Godwin,  it  is  hardly 
irrelevant  for  me  to  remark,  that  such  intemperate  abuse  will 
^>e  received  by  some  with  stupid  and  vuljj^jir  ap])lau8e,  and  by 
others  with  pity  and  regret.     I  am  anxious  you  should  not 
naiutake  me.     1  believe  your  motives,  so  far  as  you  could  be 
conscious  of  them,  were  good  ;  that  zeal  (always  respectable 
^hatever  be  its  object)  alone  impelled  you  ;  but  I  fear  that, 
like  most  zealots,  your  views  were  confined  and  partial,  and 
that,  eager  to  do  your  duty  towards  your  God,  you  forgot  what 
you  owed  to  your  neighbor ;  that  your  imagination,  forcibly 
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excited  by  passion,  waited  not  for  the  dull  inquiiy,  the  tedious 
discrimination  of  your  judgment ;  and  that  you  reasoned  ab- 
surdly, Ijecause  you  felt  passionately.  R.  is  a  Godwinite — r 
therefore  an  atheist  —  therefore  incapable  of  Tirtuous  habits 
or  benevolent  feelings  —  therefore  disposed  only  to  commit 
crimes  and  make  proseh'tes  —  therefore  I  ought  to  use  my 
Hp[>ropriate  wea|)ons  of  excommunication  by  exciting  against 
him  both  his  firieuds  and  strangers,  and  deprive  him  of  all 
power  to  do  injiuy  by  l>lasting  his  reputation,  and  making  him 
an  object  of  hatretl  and  contempt.  Thus,  by  the  ruin  of  one, 
I  shidi  save  many.  Something  of  this  kind,  though  certainly 
short  (►f  it5  extent,  has  probably  influenced  you.  However, 
giving  you  credit  for  integrity  and  benevolence,  of  which  I 
shall  \)e  better  able  to  judge  hereafter,  I  remain,  without  en- 
mity, and  with  respect  for  your  general  character, 

Yours,  ic^ 

H.  C.  R. 

To  Mr.  Hexry  Robinson*. 

October  13, 1798.    Cambridge. 

Sir,  —  That  I  have  not  piid  to  your  frank  and  manly  letter 
the  prom[)t  and  rcsj)ectful  attention  it  deserved,  my  only 
apolot/y  is  a  variety  of  perplexing  incidents  which  have  left 
mo  till  now  little  leisure  or  spirits. 

Before  1  proceed  to  justify  my  conduct,  I  will  state  to  you 
very  briefly  the  infonnation  on  which  it  was  founded,  not 
doubting  that  where  1  may  seem  to  usurp  the  office  of  a  cen- 
sor you  will  attribute  it  to  the  necessity  of  self-defence. 

I  have  ])een  led  to  Injlieve  you  make  no  scruple  on  all  occa- 
sions to  avow  your  religious  scepticism,  that  you  have  publicly 
professed  your  high  adininition  of  the  "  Political  Justice,"  even 
to  the  length  of  declaring,  I  believe  at  the  Royston  Book  Club, 
tliat  no  man  ever  understood  the  vaturt  of  virtue  so  well  as 
Mr.  (Godwin  ;  from  which  I  have  drawn  the  following  infer- 
ence, either  that  you  disbelieve  the  l)eing  of  God  and  a  fu- 
ture state,  or  that  admitting  them  to  l)e  true,  in  your  opin- 
ion they  have  no  connection  with  the  nature  of  virtue ;  the 
first  of  which  is  direct  and  avowed,  the  second  furictical  athe- 
ism. For  whether  there  Ik?  a  GckI  is  merely  a  question  of  cu- 
rious sj)(!Culation,  unless  the  Vielief  in  him  Ik?  allowed  to  direct 
and  enforce  the  practice  of  virtue.  The  t/n-njHit/ftii'c  affections, 
such  as  love,  reverence,  resignation,  ttc,  form  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all  theists  a  very  sublime  and  important  class  of  vir- 
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tues.  Mr.  Godwin  as  a  professed  atheist  is  very  consistent  in 
excluding  them  from  his  catalogue  ;  but  how  he  who  does  so 
can  be  allowed  best  to  understand  the  nature  of  virtue,  by 
any  man  who  is  not  himself  an  atheist,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. 

A  person  of  undoubted  veracity  assured  me  that  on  being 
gently  reprimanded  by  a  lady  for  taking  the  name  of  God  in 
vain  in  a  certain  company,  you  apologized  by  exhibiting  such 
an  idea  of  God  as  appeared  to  him  to  coincide  with  the  system 
of  Spinoza,  in  which  everything  is  God,  and  God  is  everything. 
Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  applied  to  this  gentleman, 
who  confirms  his  first  information,  but  is  concerned  at  having 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  as  it  might  be  construed  into  an 
abuse  of  the  confidence  of  private  conversation.  You  will 
oblige  me  by  not  compelling  me  to  give  up  his  name.  Of  this 
you  may  rest  satisfied,  he  wiU  make  no  ungenerous  use  of  this 
incident,  and  that  his  character  is  at  the  utmost  removed  from 
that  of  a  caliunniator.  He  will  not  affirm  the  sentiments 
you  uttered  w^ero  serious  ;  they  might  be  a  casiu^l  effort  of 
sportive  ingenuity,  but  their  coincidence  with  other  circum- 
stances before  mentioned  strengthened  my  former  impres- 
sions. 

More  recently  I  have  been  told  your  chief  objection  to  the 
system  of  Godwin  is  an  apprehension  of  its  being  too  delicate 
and  refined  for  the  present  corru]»t  state  of  society  ;  which 
from  a  person  of  your  ackuowlcdged  good  sense  surprised  me 
much,  Ixjcause  the  most  striking  and  original  part  of  his  sys- 
tem, that  to  which  he  ascends,  through  the  intennediate  stages, 
as  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  —  the  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  —  hiis  been  imiformly  acted  upon  by  all 
four-footed  creatures  from  the  l)eginning  of  the  world. 

In  another  particular  I  am  sincerely  glad  to  find  myself  mis- 
taken. From  a  late  conversation  with  Air.  El)ene7A?r  Foster,  I 
was  induced  to  suppose  you  had  l)een  at  pains  to  infiise  into 
his  mind  atheistical  doubts.  I  retract  this  opinion  with  pleas- 
ure as  founded  on  nii8apj)rehen8ion.  Having  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  your  honor,  your  disavowal  of  any  opinion  will  bo 
perfectly  satisfactory.  1  will  repeat  that  disavowal  to  any 
person  whom  I  may  have  ini intentionally  misled. 

In  exonerating  me  from  the  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by 
personal  malignity,  you  have  done  me  justice  ;  Imt  you  have 
fonned  an  exaggerated  idea  of  those  circumstances  in  my  con- 
duct which  wear  the  appeamnce  of  hostility.     Your  moral 
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character  has  been  unimpeached.  I  have  neither  invented  nor 
circulated  slander.  On  the  contrary,  when  I  have  expressed 
myself  with  the  greatest  freedom,  I  have  been  careful  to  pre- 
mise that  1  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  you,  that  your 
manners  might  for  anything  I  knew  be  correct,  and  that  all 
the  censure  attached  or  fear  expressed  was  confined  to  the  li- 
centious opinions  I  understood  you  to  embrace.  I  have  never 
travelled  a  mile  on  your  account  My  efforts  have  been  con- 
fined to  an  attempt  within  a  very  limited  circle  (for  it  is  in  a 
very  limited  circle  I  move)  to  warn  some  young  people  against 
fonniiig  a  close  intimacy  with  a  person  who  by  the  possession 
of  the  most  captivating  talents  was  likely  to  give  circulation 
and  effect  to  the  most  dangerous  errors.  As  you  allude  to  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Nash  (whom  in  common  with  you  I 
highly  esteem),  I  will  relate  it  to  you  as  nearly  as  my  recol- 
lection will  serve.  After  a  sort  of  desultory  debate  on  heresy  and 
scepticism,  he  told  me  he  designed  at  your  next  visit  to  Roys- 
ton  to  request  you  to  make  his  house  your  home.  Warmed 
in  a  degree,  though  not  irritated  by  the  preceding  dispute,  I 
replied  it  was  all  very  proper  considering  him  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  but  considering  him  as  a  Christian  it  was  very  unprin- 
cipled, —  an  expression  of  greater  asperity,  I  will  allow,  than 
eitlier  politeness  to  him  or  delicacy  to  you  will  perfectly  justi- 
fy. I  conceived  myself  at  liberty  to  express  my  sentiments 
the  more  freely  to  Mr.  Nash  because  he  is  a  member  and  an 
officer  in  our  Chiu-ch. 

1  have  ventured  repeatedly  to  express  my  apprehension  of 
baneful  consequences  arising  from  your  attendance  at  the 
book  club,  where  if  your  principles  be  such  as  I  have  supposed, 
you  have  a  signal  opportunity,  from  the  concourse  of  young 
people  assembled,  of  extending  the  triumph  of  the  new  phi- 
losophy. 

Such,  as  far  as  mv  recollection  reaches,  is  the  faithful  sketch 
of  those  parts  of  my  conduct  ivhich  have  provoked  your  dis- 
pleasure. 

To  make  an  attack  in  its  possible  consequences  incalculably 
injurious,  to  seek  the  salvation  of  others  by  your  ruin,  are 
the  gigantic  efforts  of  a  powerful  malignity,  equally  remote 
from  my  inclination  and  ability.  The  rapid  increase  of  irre- 
ligion  among  the  polite  and  fashionable,  and  descending  of 
late  to  the  lower  classes,  has  placed  serious  believers  so  entire- 
ly on  the  defensive,  that  they  will  think  themselves  happy  if 
they  can  be  secure  from  contempt  and  insult. 
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How  far  a  regard  to  speculative  opinion  ought  to  regulate  the 
choice  of  our  friendships  is  a  delicate  question  never  likely  to 
be  adjusted  harmoniously  by  two  persons  who  think  so  differ- 
cntly  of  the  importance  of  truth  and  the  mischief  of  error. 
Principles  of  irreUgion,  recommended  by  brilliant  and  seduc- 
tive talcntSy  appear  to  me  more  dangerous  in  the  intercourse  of 
private  life  than  hcentious  manners. 

Vice  is  a  downcast,  self-accusing  culprit ;  error  often  assumes 
an  appearance  which  captivates  and  dazzles.     The  errors  —  or 
rather  the  atrocious  speculations  —  of  Godwin's  system  are  big 
with  incalculable  mischief      They  confound  all  the  duties  and 
perplex  all  the  relations  of  human  life  :  they  innovate  in  the 
very  mhgtance  of  virtue,  about  which  philosophers  of  all  sects 
have  been  nearly  agreed.  They  render  vice  systematic  and  con- 
certed ;  and  by  freeing  the  conscience  from  every  restraint,  and 
teaching  men  to  mock  at  futurity,  they  cut  off  from  the  crimi- 
nal and  misguided  the  very  possibility  of  retreat.     Atheism  in 
every  form  I  abhor,  but  even  atheism  has  received  from  Godwin 
new  degrees  of  deformity,  and  wears  a  more  wild  and  savage 
aspect.      1  am  finnly  of  opinion  the  avowal  of  such  a  system, 
accompanied  with  an  attempt  to  proselyte,  ought  not  to  be  tol- 
erated in  the  state,  much  less  be  permitted  to  enter  the  recess- 
es of  pri^vate  life,  to  pollute  the  springs  of  domestic  happiness 
or  taint  the  piu-ity  of  confidential  intercourse.    For  the  first  of 
these  sentiments,  Mr.  Godwin's  disciples  will  doubtless  regard 
rae  with  ineffable  contempt ;  a  contempt  which  I  am  prepared 
to  encounter,  shielded  by  the  authority  of  all  pagan  antiquity, 
as  well  as  by  the  decided  support  of  Mr.  Loiike,  the  first  of 
Christian  philosophers  and  political  reasoners. 

I  appeal  to  a  still  higher  authority  for  the  last,  to  those 
Scriptures  which  as  a  Christian  minister  1  am  solemnly 
pledged  not  only  to  explain  and  inculcate,  but  to  take  for 
the  standards  of  my  own  faith  and  pmctice. 

The  Scriptures  forbid  the  disciples  of  ChriM  to  fonn  any  near 
relation,  any  intimate  bond  of  union,  with  i)rofes8ed  infidels. 
"Be  ye  not  imequally  yoked  together  with  vnhelievers ;  for 
^hat  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  imrighteousness,  and 
^hat  commimion  hath  light  with  darkness,  and  what  concord 
hath  Christ  with  Belial,  and  what  part  hath  he  that  helievcth 
*'ith  an  infidel  ?  Wherefore  come  out  from  amongst  tliem 
and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord."  If  it  be  urged  that  this 
precept  primarily  respects  the  case  of  marriage  with  an  infidel, 
it  is  obvious  to  repl}^  that  the  reason  of  marriatre  with  such 

2* 
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|)erson8  being  prohibited  is  the  intimaie  friendship  which  such 
union  implies. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yonr  humble  servant, 

R.  Hall. 

1799. 

When  I  became  a  professed  follower  of  Godwin  as  a  moral 
pliilosopher  1  could  not  but  be  also  an  admirer  of  his  oily 
Holcroft,  whose  novels  "  Anna  St.  Ives  "  and  "  Hugh  Trevor  " 
1  had  road  with  avidity ;  and  I  had  thought  his  conduct  noble 
in  surrendering  himself  hi  court  w^hcn  tlie  trial  of  Thomas 
Hardy  began.  I  was  introduced  to  Holcroft  by  Collier,  but 
the  awpuiiutance  never  flourished.  1  was  present,  however, 
at  a  remarkable  dinner  at  his  house  (14th  March).  Aicken, 
of  the  Drury  Lane  company,  highly  respectable  both  as  a 
man  and  an  actor,  and  Sharp  the  engraver,  were  there.  The 
latter  is  still  named  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English 
eugi*avers  ;  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  English  school.  I  possess 
one  of  his  works  which  is  a  masterpiece,  —  "  The  Doctors  of 
the  Chiu-ch,"  by  Guido.  I  am  no  connoisseur  certainly,  and 
perhaps  liave  no  delicate  sense  of  the  l)eauty  of  engraving ; 
but  I  never  look  on  this  specimen  without  a  lively  pleasure. 
Sharp  was  e(iually  well  known  in  another  character  which  I 
will  exemplify  by  an  anecdote  from  the  lips  of  Flaxman. 
"After  Brothers  had  rendered  himself  by  his  insanity  the 
object  of  universal  interest,  to  which  publicity  had  been  given 
bv  the  motion  of  Halkcd  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  had  a 
visit  from  my  old  friend  Sharp.  *  I  am  a^me,'  said  he,  *  to 
speak  to  you  on  a  matter  of  some  im}K)rtance.  You  are 
aware  of  the  great  mission  with  which  the  Loni  luis  intnistcKi 
Brothei-sT  1  intimated  that  1  hml  heard  what  every lx)dy 
else  had  heard.  *  Well,*  he  continued,  *  perhaps  you  have  not 
heard  that  I  am  to  accompany  the  Children  of  Israel  on  their 
tjikin;;  jiossession  of  their  country,  the  Holy  Land.  Indeed, 
1  think  I  shall  have  much  to  do  in  the  transplanting  of  the 
nation.  I  have  received  my  instructions,  and  I  have  to  in- 
form you  that  you  also  are  to  accom|)any  them.  I  know  from 
authoritv  tliat  vou  are  of  the  seed  (^f  Abniham.'  I  bowed 
and  nitiniatod  niv  sense  of  the  honor  done  ino  bv  the  invita- 
tion,  b\it  said  it  was  (juitc  inipossil>lo.  I  had  other  duties 
set  out  for  \\\q.  On  my  return  from  Home  1  bought  this 
house,  and  established  mvself  liere,  and  lieie  1  must  maintain 
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myself  and  my  family.  *  I  am  aware  of  all  that,  said  Sharp, 
*  and  I  have  arranged  everything.  I  know  very  well  yon  are 
a  great  artist,  I  know  too  that  you  are  a  great  architect  as 
weU  as  a  great  sculptor.  I  shall  have  intrusted  to  me  the 
office  of  making  all  the  chief  appointments  on  this  journey, 
and  I  pledge  myself  tliat  you  shall  have  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple.'"  The  same  mental  delusion  showed  itself  at 
the  dinner  at  Holcroft's.  On  leaving  the  table  Sharp  called 
his  host  out  of  the  room  to  say  that  Buonaparte  was  quite 
safe,  —  it  was  communicated  to  him  last  night  by  authority. 
There  had  been  a  great  battle  yesterday  in  Germany.  Sharp 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  suspicion  to  the  English  govern- 
ment during  the  famous  trials  of  1794.  He  was  a  violent 
Jacobin  and  an  extreme  and  passionate  partisan  of  the  Re- 
publicans. There  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious  an  admired  engraving  by  him  of  Thomas  Paine,  as 
also  of  Brothers,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  messenger  and 
sent  of  God.* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  French  Revolution  turned  the 
brains  of  many  of  tlie  noblest  youths  in  England.'  Indeed, 
when  such  men  as  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  caught 
the  infection,  no  wonder  that  those  who  partook  of  their  sen- 
sibility but  had  a  very  small  portion  of  their  intellect  were 
carried  away.  Many  were  ruined  by  the  errors  into  which 
they  were  betrayed  ;  many  also  lived  to  smile  at  the  follies  of 
their  youth.  "  I  am  no  more  ashamed  of  having  been  a  re- 
publican," said  Southey,  "  than  1  am  of  having  been  a  child." 
The  opinions  held  led  to  many  political  prosecutions,  and  I 
naturallv  had  much  svmpathv  with  the  sufferers.  I  find  in 
my  journal,  February  21,  1799,  "An  interesting  and  memora- 
ble dav."  It  was  the  dav  on  which  Gilbert  Wakefield  was 
convicted  of  a  seditious  libel  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment. This  he  suffered  in  Dorchester  jail,  which  he 
lefl  only  to  die.  Orij^inallv  of  the  Established  Church,  he 
became  a  Unitarian,  and  professor  at  the  Hackney  C-ollege. 
By  profession  he  was  a  scholar.  His  best  known  work  was 
an  edition  of  "  Lucretius."  He  liad  written  Jigainst  Person's 
edition  of  the  **  Hecuba  of  Euripides."  f  It  is  said  that  Por- 
son  was  at  a  dinner-party  at  which  toasts  were  going  round  ; 

*  Sharp's  enjrnjvinK  of  "  Fiiolmnl  Rrotliors.  Prince  of  the  Hebrew*,"  is  a 
small  square,  dnted  179;").  nel(»\v  it  is  inscrilx'd:  "Fully  believin^r  this  to  he 
the  Man  whom  Gop  has  appoiiite<l,  I  en<^':ivo  hi^^  likeness.  —  William  Shaim'." 

t  In  Euripidis  llocubam  Londini  nupcr  publicutam  Diatribe  Kxtcinponilis. 
1797. 
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and  a  name,  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  sentence  from 
Shakespeare,  was  required  from  each  of  the  guests  in  suc- 
cession. Before  Person's  turn  came  he  had  disappeared  be- 
neath the  table,  and  was  supposed  to  be  insensible  to  what 
was  going  on.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case,  for  when  a 
toast  was  required  of  him,  he  staggered  up  and  gave,  "  Gilbert 
Wakefield !  —  what 's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  1 " 
Wakefield  was  a  political  fanatic.  He  had  the  pale  com- 
plexion and  mild  featiu'es  of  a  saint,  was  a  most  gentle  crea- 
ture in  domestic  life,  and  a  very  amiable  man ;  but  when  he 
took  jmrt  in  political  or  religious  controversy  his  pen  was 
dipped  in  gall.  The  occasion  of  the  imprisonment  before 
alluded  to  was  -a  letter  in  reply  to  Wat«on,  the  Bishop  of 
LlaudafT,  who  had  written  a  pamphlet  exhorting  the  people  to 
loyalty.  Wakefield  asserted  that  the  poor,  the  laboring 
cltisses,  could  lose  nothing  by  French  conquest  Referring 
to  the  fable  of  the  Ass  and  the  Trumpeter  he  said,  "Will 
the  enemy  make  me  carr}^  two  panniers  ] "  and  declared  that 
if  the  French  came  they  would  find  him  at  his  post  with  the 
illustrious  dead. 

The  prosecution  was  not  intemperate,  but  he  gloried  in 
what  he  had  done,  and  was  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  martyr- 
dom. Nothing  could  he  more  injudicious  than  his  defence, 
though  in  a  similar  trial  an  example  had  been  set  him  just 
l)efore  by  Erskine  of  what  such  a  defence  should  be.  My 
friend  Rutt  was  one  of  Wakefield's  bail.  On  being  brought 
up  for  judgment  he  spoke  in  mitigation,  but  in  a  way  which 
aggravatwl  the  offence.  I  accompanied  him  in  a  hackney- 
coach  to  the  King's  Bench  prison.  While  his  friends  were 
arranging  with  the  Governor  about  rooms  there  wore  brought 
to  the  prison  two  young  men  named  Parrv%  editors  of  The 
Covri^  newspai)er,  who  had  been  8enteuce<l  to  six  weeks'  im- 
prisonment for  a  libel  on  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Tlie  libel 
consisted  in  a  single  paragrapli;  stating  that  the  Emj)eror  bad 
acted  oppressively  and  miule  himself  luipopular  with  the 
nobility  by  a  late  decree  proliibiting  the  imiwrtation  of  tim- 
ber. Such  was  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  days  of  William 
Pitt! 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  RoBiNSOx. 

(Xo  dato.) 

Dear  Thom.vs,  — 

....  One  of  the  most  interesting  occurrences  hero  has 
been  Wakefield's  trial.     How   T  wished,  tliat   vou  had  been 
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here  then  !  My  acquaintance  with  him  perhaps  heightened 
the  effect ;  but  I  think  to  a  mere  stranger  his  delivery  of  his 
own  defence  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  gratifying  treats 
which  a  person  of  taste  or  sensibility  could  enjoy.  His  sim- 
plicity quite  apostohc,  his  courage  piu-ely  heroic  The  energy 
and  dignity  with  which  he  conducted  himself  have  certainly 
had  no  panUlel  of  late  years.  You  saw  a  report  of  his  speech 
in  Tke  Courier.  It  certainly  was  not  a  good  defence,  but  as 
Anthony  Robinson  observed,  something  better  than  any  de- 
fence, —  a  noble  testimony.  I  dined  m  company  with  him  on 
Monday  and  yesterday.  His  spirits  are  not  m  the  least  de- 
pressed. 

Johnson,  the  Unitarian  publisher  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
was  convicted  of  a  libel  for  selling  Wakefield's  pamphlet ; 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  King's  Bench  for  a  few  mouths. 
For  a  consideration  he  was  allowed  to  occupy  apartments 
within  the  rules.  My  first  visit  to  him  in  prison  was  in  com- 
pany with  Mary  Hays,*  a  very  zealous  political  and  moral  re- 
former, a  friend  of  Mary  Wollstonecraffc,  and  author  of  a 
novel  called  "  Memoirs  of  Emma  Courtney."  I  called  on 
Johnson  several  times  and  profited  by  his  advice.  He  was  a 
wise  man,  and  his  remarks  on  the  evil  of  indulging  in  melan- 
choly forebodings  were  applicable  to  a  habit  of  my  own.  He 
described  them  as  the  effect  of  dreamy  indolence,  and  as 
liable  to  increase  from  the  unhealthy  state  into  which  they 
bring  the  mind.  Though  he  did  not  cure  me  of  my  fault, 
some  of  its  consequences  were  mitigated.  I  was  especially 
unhappy  from  my  inability  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion as  to  my  plan  of  life.  I  hated  the  law,  yet  I  knew 
not  how  otherwise  to  attain  any  social  station.  I  was  am- 
bitious of  literary  distinction,  but  was  conscious  that  I  could 
never  attain  any  reputation  worth  having.  My  desire  to  go 
to  Germany  was  rather  a  pis  alter,  than  from  any  decided 
preference  of  the  comparative  iidvantages  of  such  a  course. 

One  other  political  prisoner  occiisionally  visited  by  me  was 
Benjamin  Flower,  who  had  been  committed  to  Newgate  by 
the  House  of  Lords  for  a  breach  of  privilege. 

•  She  professed  Mary  Wollstonecraft's  opinions  with  more  zeal  than  discre- 
tion. This  brought  her  into  disrepute  among  the  rigid,  and  her  chamcter 
suffered,  — but  most  undeservo<lly.  Whatever  her  principles  may  have  been, 
her  con<luct  w»is  perfectly  correct.  My  acquahitance  witli  her  continued  till 
her  death.  —  H.  C.  B. 
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H.  C.  R.  TO  HIS  Brother. 

(About)  June,  1709. 

My  dear  Brother,  — 

....  I  8upj)08C  the  fame  of  "  Pizarro  "  has  already  reached 
you.  It  is  unquestiouably  tlio  most  excellent  play  1  ever  saw 
for  variety  of  attractions.  The  scenery  and  decorations  are 
splendid  and  magnificent  without  being  tawdry  or  puerile, 
and  these  ornaments  are  made  to  heighten,  not  supersede, 
real  dramatic  merit.  The  tragedy  possesses  scenes  of  the 
most  tender  and  pathetic  kind,  and  others  higldy  heroic. 
Mrs.  Siddons  displays  her  usual  powers  in  the  character  of 
the  mistress  of  Pizarro,  —  proud,  haughty,  with  a  true  sense 
of  honor  and  a  romantic  passion  for  glory  :  in  love  with  Pi- 
zarro because  he  was  great,  she  hates  hiin  when  he  degrades 
himself  by  acts  of  meanness,  —  herself  a  criminal,  her  pas- 
sion for  humanity  leads  her  to  acts  of  heroism  and  despera- 
tion. Kemble  plays  the  Peruvian  Chieftain  in  his  very  best 
style.  The  lover  of  Cora,  he  voluntarilv  yields  her  to  Alonzo, 
and  when  they  are  married,  devotes  his  life  to  their  happi- 
ness ;  bnxve,  generous,  and  pious,  he  is  a  kind  of  demi-god,  — 
and  you  know  with  what  skill  Kemble  can  '*  assume  the  god 
and  try  to  shake  the  spheres."  The  incidents  are  in  them- 
selves so  hijrhlv  interesting  and  extraordinary  that  far  less 
su])criority  of  acting  and  [)omp  of  machinery'  would  have  given 
ordinary  effect  to  the  piece  ;  but,  when  united  with  the  ut- 
most ollbrts  of  the  painter  and  machinist,  they  produce  a  dra- 
ma absolutely  without  panillel.  Were  you  a  little  richer  I 
should  recommend  a  journey  to  London  on  i)urpose  to  see  it. 

1  have  also  been  greatly  amused  by  hearing  one  of  Mackin- 
tosh's lectures.  It  was  on  the  British  Constitution.  Though 
his  praise  of  the  British  Constitution  was  extravagant,  he  was 
far  from  being  luiiformly  favorable  to  tlie  cause  of  government. 
His  favorite  notion  conceniing  the  Constitution  is,  that  it  is 
the  most  truly  democratic  of  any  that  has  ever  existed.  He 
defines  a  real  democnicy  to  be  a  goveninient  wliere  the  opinion 
of  the  body  of  the  people  influences  and  governs  the  state, 
whatever  the  nominal  lojrislature  may  bo.  And  he  boldly 
asserts  that  a  more  formal  democracy  would  lessen  the  reiU 
dem(x;rjicy,  because  it  is  the  nature  of  all  mobs  and  ])ublio 
ftssemblies  to  be  under  the  secret  jruitbuico  of  factious  dema- 
gogues ;  and  that  the  people  in  sucli  states  never  act,  precisely 
because  they  are  the  direct  actors,  and  have  a  iK)wer  nominallv 

V  1  > 
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^iTcn  them  wliich  they  cannot  exercise.  He  ui^ged  the  com- 
mon argument  in  favor  of  Monarchy,  that  it  took  from  the 
ambitious  the  motives  to  be  factious  and  breed  dissension  in 
order  to  procure  the  principal  stations;  and  that  the  king, 
sharing  the  honor  of  victon'  and  the  affections  of  the  soldiery 
with  the  General,  was  not  likely  to  become  a  military  tyrant. 
He  defended  Coalitions,  Parties,  and  moderation  towards  ex- 
Ministers,  was  eloquent  against  the  French,  but  likewise  hinted 
at  the  danger  to  public  liberty  from  not  watching  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  whole  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  lecture, 
which  was  well  adapted  to  secure  populaiity.  As  to  his  i)oli- 
tics,  they  arc  certainly  moderate,  nor  do  I  know  that  he  has 
gone  an  inch  beyond  pure  Whiggism.  * 

Home  Tooke  has  never  been  a  favorite  of  mine,  but  I  never 
thought  so  well  of  his  heart  as  I  have  done  from  his  1>ehavior 
to  Wakefield,  which  was  kind  and  respectful ;  and  when  we 
consider,  not  how  like,  but  how  unlike  their  characters  are, 
his  attentions  do  him  the  greatest  honor.  The  day  sentence 
was  passed  he  sent  to  Wakefield,  and,  in  his  jocular  way,  com- 
forted liim  by  observing  that  probably  a  year  hence  he  and 
Mrs.  Wakefield  would  l)e  congratulating  each  other  on  his  sit- 
uation, —  "  For,  my  dear,  it  has  saved  you,"  Mrs.  Wakefield 
will  say  ;  "  you  see  Tooke  and  the  rest  of  them  are  half-way 
on  their  voyage  to  Botany  Bay."  Home  Tooke  j)romiaed  too, 
old  as  he  was,  to  visit  liim  at  Dorchester,  though  he  said  he 
had  not  thought  he  should  travel  seven  miles  from  Wimbledon 
again.  This  looks  well.  You  have  heard,  1  dare  say,  that 
Tooke's  friends  liave  latelv  raised  him  an  annuitv  for  life  of 
£  600.     This  following  Dr.  Parr's  and  Fox's  seems  to  show 

that  all  regard  for  public  characters  is  not  at  an  end 

Adieu.     In  haste, 

Yours,  &c., 

H.  C  K. 

I  became  acquainted  about  this  time  with  (ieorge  Dyer. 
He  wtis  one  of  the  iK^st  creatures  monillv  tliat  ever  breathed. 
He  wiiH  the  son  of  a  watchman  in  Wappin^,  and  was  ])ut  to  a 
charity  school  by  some  pious  Dissenting  ladies.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  from  there  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  a  scholar,  but  to  the  end  of  his  days  (and  he 
lived  to  be  eighty-five)  was  a  Injoksellers  drudge.  He  led  a 
life  of  litemry  labor  in  poverty.  Ho  made  indexes,  con-octcd 
the  press,  and  occasionally  gave  lessons  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
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When  an  undei^graduate  at  Cambridge  he  became  a  hearer  of 
Robert  Robinson,  and  consequently  a  Unitarian.  This  closed 
tlie  Church  against  him,  and  he  never  had  a  Fellowship.  He 
became  intimate  with  the  Nashes,  Fordhams,  and  Rutt,  and 
was  patronized  by  Wakefield  and  Mrs.  Barbauld.  He  wrote 
one  good  book,  "  The  Life  of  Robert  Robinson,*'  which  I 
have  heard  Wordsworth  mention  as  one  of  the  best  works  of 
biography  in  the  language.  Dyer  also  put  his  name  to  several 
volumes  of  poetry ;  but  on  his  poems  my  friend  Reid  made  an 
epigram  that  I  fear  was  thought  just :  — 

"  The  world  all  say,  my  gentle  Dyer, 
Tliy  odes  do  very  much  want  fire. 
Repair  the  fault  ray  gentle  Dver, 
And  throw  thy  odes  into  the  nre." 

Dyer  had  the  kindest  heart  and  simplest  manners  imaginable. 
It  was  literally  the  case  with  him  that  he  would  give  away  his 
last  guinea.  He  was  not  sensible  of  any  impropriety  in  wear- 
ing a  dirty  shirt  or  a  ragged  coat ;  and  numerous  are  the  tales 
told  in  illustration  of  his  neglect  of  little  every-day  matters 
of  comfort.  He  has  asked  a  friend  to  breakfast  with  him,  and 
given  him  coarse  black  tea,  stale  broad,  salt  butter,  sour  milk, 
and  has  had  to  rim  out  to  buy  sugar.  Yet  every  one  loved 
Dyer.  One  day  Mrs.  Barbauld  said  to  me,  "  Have  you  heard 
whom  Lord  Stanhope  has  made  executor  ] "  —  "  No  !  Your 
brother  V*  —  "  No,  there  would  have  been  nothing  in  that 
The  very  worst  imaginable."  —  "  0,  then  it  is  Buonaparte,"  — 
"  No,  guess  again."  —  **  George  Dyer  ] "  —  "  You  are  right. 
Lord  Stanhope  was  clearly  insane  ! "  Dyer  was  one  of  six 
executors.  Charles  James  Fox  was  another.  The  executors 
were  also  residuary  legatees.  Dyer  was  one  of  the  first  to 
declare  that  he  rejected  the  legacy  and  renounced  the  execu- 
torship. But  the  heir  insisted  on  granting  him  a  small  an- 
nuity ;  his  friends  having  before  settled  another  on  him,  he 
was  comparatively  wealthy  in  his  old  age.  Not  many  years 
before  his  death,  he  married  his  laundress,  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  —  a  very  worthy  w^oman.  He  said  to  me  once, 
"  Mrs.  Dyer  is  a  woman  of  excellent  natural  sense,  but  she  is 
not  literate."  That  is,  she  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Dyer 
was  blind  for  a  few  years  before  his  death.  I  used  occasionally 
to  go  on  a  Sunday  mon}ing  to  read  to  him.  At  other  times  a 
poor  man  used  to  render  him  that  service  for  sixpence  an  hour. 
After  he  came  to  London,  Dyer  lived  always  in  some  very 
humble  cluimbers  in  Cliftbrd's  Inn,  Fleet  Street. 
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Another  interesting  acquaintance  I  made  at  this  period  was 
with  William  Hozlitt,  —  a  man  who  has  left  a  deservedly  high 
reputation  as  a  critic ;  but  at  the  time  I  first  knew  him  he 
was  struggling  against  a  great  difficulty  of  expression,  which 
rendered  him  by  no  means  a  general  favorite  in  society.  His 
bashfulness,  want  of  words,  slovenliness  of  dress,  &c.,  made 
him  sometimes  the  object  of  ridicule.  It  will  be  better,  per- 
haps, if  I  confine  myself  at  present  to  describing  him  as  he 
was  at  this  early  period  of  our  acquaintance.  He  was  the 
younger  brother  of  John  Hazlitt,  the  miniature  painter.  His 
first  design  was  to  be  a  Dissentmg  minister  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  went  to  tlye  Unitarian  New  College,  Hackney.  He 
afterwards  thought  of  becoming  a  painter,  and  lived  with  his 
brother.  At  our  first  interview  I  saw  he  was  an  extraordinary 
man.  He  had  few  friends,  and  was  flattered  by  my  attentions.  \ 
We  were  about  the  same  age,  and  I  was  able  to  render  him  a 
service  by  uitroducing  him  to  Anthony  Robinson,  who  induced 
Johnson  to  publish  Hazlitt's  first  work,  "  The  Eloquence  of  the 
British  Senate."  Late  in  life,  when  our  intimacy  had  been 
broken  off,  he  said  to  Mary  Lamb,  '*  Robinson  cuts  mo,  but  I 
shall  never  cease  to  have  a  regard  for  him,  for  he  was  the  first 
person  who  ever  found  out  that  there  was  anything  in  me." 
I  was  alone  in  this  opinion  at  the  time  of  wliich  1  am  speak- 
ing. I  recollect  saying  to  my  sister-in-law,  "Whom  do  you 
suppose  I  hold  to  \ye  the  cleverest  person  1  know  ] "  —  "  Capel 
Lofll,  perhaps?"  — "No."— ^' Mrs.  Clarksonr'  —  "0  no." 
—  "Miss  MalingT'- "No."  — "1  give  it  up." —  "  William 
Hazlitt."  —  "  O,  you  are  jokinji^.  Why,  we  all  take  him  to  be 
just  the  reverse."  At  this  time  he  was  excessive! v  shy,  cspe-  | 
cially  in  the  company  of  yomig  ladies,  who  on  their  part  were  ' 
A^ery  apt  to  make  fun  of  him.  The  prettiest  girl  of  our  ptui;ies 
al>out  this  time  was  a  Miss  Kitchener,  and  she  used  to  drive 
him  mad  by  teasing  him. 

I  was  under  great  obligations  to  Hazlitt  as  the  director  of 
my  taste.  It  was  he  who  first  nmdc  me  acquainted  with  the 
Lyrical  Ballads  and  the  poems  generally  of  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Lamb,  and  Southey. 

Among  those  to  whom  Mary  Hays  introduced  me  was  the 
free-thinking,  ultra-liberal  Honian  Catliolic  j)riest.  Dr.  (ireddes, 
translator  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  a  man  of  fine  person  and 
verv  amiable  manners.  His  wit  was  exliibited  in  macaronic 
verses.  He  was  a  patron  of  two  young  ladies,  the  Miss  Phira|)- 
tres.     Anne  Plumptres  made  herself  known  as  one  of  the  first 
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introducers  of  German  plays,  —  she  translated  many  of  Kotze- 
bue's. 

During  this  summer  my  friend  Miss  Maling  was  in  London, 
living  in  the  same  house  with  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  —  a  man 
known  to  history  ;  he  pronounced  the  oration  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Louis  XVL,  and  afterwards  by  the  favor  of  Napoleon 
obtained  a  cardinaFs  hat.*  He  was  a  zealous  emigrant  at  this 
time.  Having  conceived  a  great  respect  for  Miss  Maling,  he 
had  destined  for  her  the  post  of  Lectrice  to  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, had  the  Revolution  succeeded,  which  was  projected  this 
year.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  poet.  I  had  the  honor 
of  an  introduction  to  him,  but  a  mere  introduction.  I  had 
only  time  to  admire  his  majestic  figiu'e.  His  preaching  I 
thought  magnificent. 

I  made  in  this  year  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Wales.  On  my 
way  1  A'isited  Stonehenge,  —  the  first  place  I  ever  went  to  see 
as  an  object  of  curiosity  ;  and  I  had  all  the  enjoyment  that 
was  to  be  derived  from  so  novel  and  so  sublime  a  scene.  This 
toiu*,  of  which  I  shall  write  little,  afforded  me  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  two  men,  who  suflered  for  jwlitical  opinions,  — 
Gilbert  Wakefield  and  John  Thclwall ;  the  fonuer  was  in  pris- 
on at  Dorchester.  A  subscription  of  £  3,000  had  been  raiseci 
m  his  friends,  who  were  thereby  enabled  to  supply  Mrs.  Wake- 
field with  a  very  comfortable  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
prison.  Here  she  and  the  children  dwelt,  and  a  spare  room 
was  always  ready  for  some  friendly  visitor.  During  Wakefield's 
imprisonment  this  room  was  almost  always  in  use.  I  occu- 
pied it  several  days,  and  found  him  sufiering  more  in  his  spirits 
than  was  expected.  The  distress  he  witnCiSsed  in  jail,  and 
the  presence  of  ])hysicjil  and  moral  evil,  preyed  on  his  mind 
and  seemeil  to  crush  him.t 

John  Tlielwall,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,  as  having 
had  a  nan*ow  escape  of  conviction  for  high  treason,  had  settled 
down  in  a  farm  in  a  beautiful  place  near  Brecon.  His  history 
is  known  to  all  who  care  to  inform  themselves  of  the  pereonal 
occurrences  of  this  eventful  period.  He  had  lefl  his  shop  (that 
of  a  silk  mercer)  to  be  one  of  the  Refonnei-s  of  the  age.  After 
his  acipiittal  he  went  al>out  the  country  lecturing,  luid  was  ex- 

•  On  tlio  copy  of  a  letter  by  the  Arohhi-^hop,  Mr.  Rol)in«*<m  has  "written  : 
"  Aftrrwunls  ('•mliiinl  15o!.-.«r»»lili,  jui  ciniirrnnt  iioMomnii  avVo  Tn:i«!o  liis  |>onco 
with  l>noiinr»nrl".  sMul  IjjuI  hi^  «!uo  rcwanl  in  n  cnn'.innrs  !::it  Ibr  prerichiiij::  a 
^e^llon  on  tlie  l'.iniK»n)r's  marriagi*.'' 

t  Ho  was  n.'lca>cd  from  prison  May  30,  ICol,  and  died  on  the  Cth  of  Septera- 
Iht  in  tlic  same  vear. 
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posed  to  great  varieties  of  fortune.   Sometimes  he  was  attended 
by  numerous  admirers,  but  more  frequently  hooted  and  pelted 
by  the  mob.     In  order  to  escape  prosecution  for  sedition  he 
took  as  his  subject  Greek  and  Roman  History,  and  had  ingenu- 
ity enough  to  giA'e  such  a  coloring  to  events  and  characters  as  to 
render  the  application  to  livnig  persons  and  present  events  an 
exciting  mental  exercise.     I  had  heard  one  or  two  of  these  lec- 
tures, and  thought  very  differently  of  him  then  from  what  I 
thought  afterwards.     When,  however,  he  found  his  popularity 
on  the  wane,  and  more  stringent  laws  had  been  passed,  to  which 
he  individually  gave  occasion,  he  came  to  the  prudent  resolution 
of  abandoning  his  vagrant  habits  and  leading  a  domestic  life  in 
the  coimtry.     It  was  at  this  period  that  my  visit  was  paid, 
and  I  received  a  most  cordial  welcome.     His  wife  was  a  very 
pleasing  woman,  a  great  admirer  of  her  husband,  —  never  a  re- 
proach to  a  wife,  though  the  kind  of  husband  she  has  chosen 
may  sometimes  be  so.     But  Thelwall  was  an  amiable  man .  in 
private  life ;  an  affectionate  husband,  and  a  fond  father.     He 
altogether  mistook  his  talents,  —  he  told  me  without  reserve 
that  he  believed  he  should  establish  his  name  among  the  epic 
poets  of  England ;  and  it  is  a  curious  thing,  considering  his 
own  views,  that  he  .thought  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
and  the  British  Constitution  very  appropriate  subjects  for  his 
poem. 

After  a  stay  of  a  week,  I  left  my  friends  with  a  strong  sense 
of  their  personal  kindness.  I  may  add  here  that  when  farm- 
ing had  succeeded  as  ill  as  political  agitation,  he  took  to  the 
teaching  of  oratory  as  a  profession,  and  for  a  time  succeeded  in 
it.  For  some  years  he  had  an  esUiblishment  in  Upper  Bedford 
Place,  where  he  received  boarders.  But  gradually  his  didactic 
talents  were  directed  more  especially  to  tlie  correction  of  de- 
fects arising  from  the  malformation  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

At  Haverfordwest  an  unexpected  pleasure  awaited  me.  I 
fell  in  with  llobert  Hall.  He  received  me  with  apparent  pleas- 
ure, and  was  kind  without  being  flattering.  His  countenance 
indicated  a  powerful  intellect  and  strong  sensibility.  In  dis- 
putation he  expressed  himself  with  his  characteristic  point,  and 
sometimes  with  virulence.  He  spoke  of  my  sister-in-law  with 
unusual  seriousness,  and  said  she  was  the  most  extraordinary 
instance  he  had  ever  known  of  a  woman  of  superior  tilents 
preserving  universal  respect ;  abilities  being  so  rare  among 
women,  and  wh^i  found  so  rarely  accompanied  by  amiable 
qualities.     The  only  allusion  he  made  to  our  correspondence 
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was  by  saying  of  one  who  thought  himself  ill  treated :  "  Ha 
ought  at  once  to  have  come  forward,  and  in  a  manly  way,  as 
you  did,  have  made  his  complaint." 

In  passing  through  Wem  in  Shropshire  I  saw  a  very  worthy 
old  Presbyterian  minister,  —  not  worse  than  an  Arian,  I  pre- 
sume, —  the  father  of  the  Hazlitts.  William,  who  had  beoome 
my  friend,  was  not  there,  but  John,  the  miniature-painter, 
was.*  I  liked  the  good  old  man  and  his  wife,  who  had  all  the 
solidity  (I  do  not  mean  stolidity)  and  sober  earnestness  of  the 
more  respectable  Noncons.  There  was  also  a  maiden  sister. 
Altogether  an  amusing  and  agreeable  group  in  my  memory. 

On  my  return  from  Wales  I  took  Bath  in  my  way.  Seven 
years  had  elapsed  since  I  attended  my  mother  in  her  last  ill- 
ness, and  my  desire  to  see  the  place  of  her  interment  was 
increased  by  something  Mrs.  Feimer  had  related  to  me.  My 
mother  had  expressed  pain  at  being  buried  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  her  children.  She  feared  thev  would  never  see  her 
grave.  "  But,"  she  added,  "  I  have  no  doubt  Henry  will  come 
though  he  walk."  I  did  not  need  this  stimulus,  for  my  mother 
was  the  sole  object  of  my  fondness  as  a  child.  It  was  a  sub- 
stantial gratification  to  me  to  find  my  mother's  grave  in  one 
of  the  most  beautifrilly  situated  churchyands  I  ever  saw,  —  a 
long  slip  of  land  near  Whitcomb  Church.  I  have  often  visited 
it  since,  and  always  with  a  sort  of  pleasure,  t 


CHAPTER  V. 

GERMANY. — 1800   AND   1801. 

I  AM  now  come  to  an  incident,  which  had  a  groat  influence 
on  my  tastes  and  feelings,  and  therefore,  I  have  no  doiibt, 
on  my  character.  In  the  course  of  this  year  I  went  to  (Jer- 
many,  where  I  remained  more  than  five  years,  and  pursued 
something  like  study,  and  where  I  was  brought  into  contact 
with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Aldebert,  a  German  merchant  with  whom  I  had  become 

•  An  intprcstinjr  bnt  wenklv  paintr»d  portrait  of  Jospph  Lanoaster  bv  John 
Hazlitt  is  in  the  Nntionnl  Portrait  Gallery.  It  is  in  oil,  the  sizo  of  li'fe,  and 
evidently  the  ])ro(lu<rtioM  of  an  artist  accu'^tomed  to  work  on  a  smaller  sciilf 
with  different  materials.  —  G.  S. 

t  This  part  of  the  Reminiscences  wa«  written  in  1845  and  184«. 
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acquainted,  undertook  to  convoy  me  as  far  as  Frankfort.  The 
journey,  which  now  may  be  accomplished  easily  and  in  a  very 
short  time,  was  comparatively  formidable  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  We  embarked  at  Yarmouth,  on  the  Sd  of  April, 
and  on  Friday  evening  I  beheld  that  dismal  fortress  Heligo- 
land, a  scene  which  in  my  imagination  might  be  appropriately 
connected  with  Goethe's  "  Natiirliche  Tochter."  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  we  landed  at  Cuxhaven,  and  proceeded  by  land 
to  Hamburg.  I  have  still  a  clear  recollection  of  the  flat,  cold, 
colorless  coimtry,  which  an  instinctive  feeling  had  led  the  in- 
habitants to  make  as  lively  as  possible  by  the  bright  green  on 
the  scattered  houses. 

H.  C.  R  TO  HIS  Brother  T.  R. 

We  remained  twelve  days  at  the  Kaiserhof,  where  we  paid 
7*.  a  day  for  a  dirty  room  on  a  second  floor,  4/».  to  the  man 
who  waited  on  us  at  the  hotel  and  attended  us  in  the  town, 
and  1  *.  Ad.  for  breakfast ;  in  short,  where,  though  we  lived  in 
the  plainest  and  most  economical  style,  our  daily  bill  wjis 
nearly  a  guinea  apiece.  We  then  removed  to  private  lodgings, 
where  the  civility  and  honesty  of  the  good  family  reminded  us 
of  the  family  of  Lot. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  houses  at  Hamburg  perpetually  suggest  the  idea  that 
you  are  looking  at  England   as  it  was  a  century  ago.     The 
orijrinal  model   of  a  farm-house  (and  farm-houses  were  the 
primitive  houses)  as  I  have  seen  it  in  the  wild  parts  of  Han- 
over, is  that  of  one  immense  room,  without  chimney  or  di- 
vision, —  the  various  parts  being  allotted,  as  a  farmer  lays  out 
his  different  seeds  or  fruits.     At  one   comer  the  fire,  —  here 
the  lieds,  —  there  the  piggery,  —  there  some  fumitin*e,  —  and 
a  good  carriage-way  all  through.     Now  the  progress  of  refine- 
ment is  this  :  after  a  time  the  sides  are  separated  (like  the 
King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  in  Westminster  Hall),  glazed, 
and  adorned,  for  the  women  and  children,  —  hut  still  the  cen- 
tre is  unpaved.     I  have  seen  several  respectable  houses  of  this 
tind  in  the  country  near  Hamburg.     Refinement  increases, 
hut  still  the  old  hall  remains  as  in  ancient  English  mansions. 
Perhaps  we  have  gone  beyond  the  exaf^t  mark  of  propriety 
through  our  proud  love  of  retirement,  and  by  converting  our 
halls  into  narrow  j)a88Jige8  and  largo  parlors,  have  injured  our 
hoiujes  as  sunmier  retreats  and  promoted  the  natursJ  shyness 
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of  oiir  tempers.  In  the  houses  near  Hamburg  the  genteelest 
families  dine  or  drink  coffee  in  their  halls,  and  with  the  doors 
open  to  observation  and  curiosity.  In  the  town,  too,  most  of 
the  houses  have  the  narrow  or  gable  end  in  front,  which  ne- 
cessarily precludes  the  elegant  uniformity  of  a  Bath  street, 
but  at  the  same  time  allows  of  an  infinite  variety  of  ornament, 
which  gives  an  idea  of  distinctiveness,  and  is,  I  think,  an  ad- 
vantage. As  the  stories  rise,  the  curtain,  if  it  may  bo  so 
called,  is  narrowed  till  it  terminates  in  a  pyramid.  There  is, 
it  must  be  confessed,  a  great  waste  of  room  in  the  lofty  halls 
and  shops,  which  you  see  in  the  front  of  the  Hambiiiig  houses. 
But  perhaps  it  is  more  pleasing  to  witness  resources  and  means 
of  future  improvements,  as  necessities  may  arise,  than  to  be- 
hold, as  in  London,  every  inch  occupied,  and  management  and 
economy  put  to  their  last  shifts.  The  dress  of  the  lower  class- 
es confirms  the  suggestion  that  Germjuiy  is  now  what  England 
was.  Many  a  poor  woman  wears  a  tight  black  velvet  bonnet 
like  that  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  painted.  The  Lu- 
theran clergy  appear  to  wear  the  cast-off  ruffs  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 

After  remaining  a  few  weeks  at  Hamburg,  we  proceeded  to 
Frankfort,  where  Mr.  Aldebert  procured  me  lodgings  near  his 
own  house,  and  introduced  me  to  his  relations  and  partners. 
1  set  about  reading  as  hard  as  I  could,  dining  at  the  various 
hotels  in  the  city,  which  were  famed  for  tlieir  excellence.  My 
first  object  was  to  ac<|uire  a  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  1  took  lessons  of  an  old  mim  named  Peile,  who 
confided  to  me  that  he  had  been  when  young  a  member  of  the 
IHuminati,  an  order  of  which  he  gave  me  a  better  opinion  than 
I  previously  had,  both  in  regard  to  their  intentions  and  their 
practicid  ability. 

Fmnkfort  was  then  a  fortified  town,  much  to  its  disadvan- 
tajre  in  regard  to  air  and  comfort,  and  without  any  adequate 
compensation,  for  the  fortification  was  next  to  useless.  iVotr, 
in  the  place  of  the  walls  and  ditches,  there  are  beautifid  walks 
which  render  the  place  as  agreeable  as  it  was  formerly  dismal. 
Tlioujrh  professedly  neutral,  its  neutrality  was  violated  on  the 
6th  of  July. 

H.  C.  K.  TO  T.  R. 

I  believe  were  a  cracker  or  K(pub  to  be  let  off  in  any  town 
in  Great  Britain,  and  were  it  thouglit  to  come  from  a  French 
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iuiai,  hgU  thv  oU  niinien  vroiild  be  in  fits.     Now,  I  had  so 

niiidi  of  the  old  wumui  Ju  tne  t.hut  oim  duy  wlieu  1  wus  sltiep- 

inc  over  mv  ijvrnian  Knuxiniur,  iind  the  iiuud  burst  iuto  the 

piim,  cfyin^.  "  "llie  French  arc  at  tho  gnteo,"  I  iniul.e  but  two 

di{«  liuma  tXtiin,  nad  fletr  into  tiie  priucijui]  street.     It  was  a 

tiiat  tiunu,  but  i  fiiiiiid  all  in  confLksion,  —  a  body  of  Mayeii- 

?u  Wiopt  had  doiiMudiNl  uutrauue.  aud  were  theii  on  tbeir 

wnii  ti)  auppurl  tlit-ir  ullicH.  whutu  thu  French  were  nttack- 

lue  «  Tf*  iiuLm  otf.     They  hod  uannon,  with  lighted  luatches. 

Tbr  mui  van  Hnu  felluwa,  and  without  being  sad  were  grave. 

J  know  thpy  were  fcniit>;  into  the  field,  and  1  felt  that  sinking 

«bm  tL«  hrrast  which  Iwtrays  the  coward,  —  but  they  pasaud 

my  anij  my  siukiug  too.     The  rest  of  the  day  nothing  whs 

Ucan.     Oil  tliu  morrow  we  leorut  that  the  French  had  been 

rw'  U.si'Li  IvK^k.  but  tliat  early  iu  the  morning  they  tmd  re' 

■■  k.  Find  were  uow  ia  the  midst  of  the  enguge- 

^  IxHtka,  und  hiu<t«ned  to  the  ramparts,  which 

ill  idlers.     Couriers  jMssed  backwards  and  for-  < 

'  I'ly  knew  what  was  going  forwiird.     Citiziins 

'  riK.'L'.  iitid    suldiors  aro  gentlemen  at   such  times ;   and 

SWpe's  n-tuark  concerning  Susainia  and  the  women  at  a  groan- 

»m  miidit  Im  giarodied  here.     Our  vurioaity  was  not  left,  huw- 

mr,  t(f  jitiuTv  for  wiuit  of  notiriBlimuut ;  every  now  slid  then 

I  lUowly  imtere«l  tlie  town,  and  though  cnvered  with 

nam  ■*  eK>th.  wo  goncnUJy  coiUd  perceive  somcthiDg  moving 

vdcmcAtlL.  —  it  was  only  a  wounded  nuin,  —  nothing  more .' 

kMbd  I'v  1  veiiturei],  wilh  the  doctor  of  the  house,  to  make 

■  acuniou.     We  wulkeil  up  a  hiU,  and  were  near  enough  to 

r  Lfae  diachurge  of  muHkutry.  Hud  Hue  tlie  sinuku  und  Ihuh 

rth'  r.iiiiitiUM.  hut  Ihut  was  all.     And  1  was  half  angry  with 

.:_'  Hii  C(impus(<cl.     It  wtis  proluible  tlmt  every  in- 

I  1  ivouud  was  inflicted,  or  some  wretch  suddon- 

1  yet  I  nte  cherries  \     And  how  could  it  Iw 

.-■„  -      U.    uro   eA-nipathetic  :    and   indifference,  or  the 

t-iD,  is  catching  as  well  as  passion  itself.     The 


»  UQund  me  w 


t  sn-it  divTi'i 


1 


f  dr-nw  a  pmfrwnoiit 


e  at  their  ease,  and  that  made  me  « 

ni-X   forbear  to  make  a  remark,  which 

'   III.     yrom  tlie  modem  syiitem  of  wtw 

'    civil  and  the  military  stjtte  are  bi> 

-iiiijeet  is  so  much  diiitingiiialiud  from 

I'll'  hits  arisen,^  that  war  )ms  ceased 

iiiil  iiuBsiun,  and  bus  liccome  in  n  great 

At  least  in  this  neightmrhuod 
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Next  day  in  the  evening  the  French  actually  came,  and  I, 
standing  on  the  walls,  witnessed  their  entrance.  The  genenJ 
indifterence  at  the  event  confounded  me ;  but  it  was  in  reality 
an  affair  of  money.  They  came  not  as  an  enemy.  The  sol- 
diers were  billeted  in  the  town  ;  and  a  gentlemanly  young 
ofhccr  was  in  the  house  in  which  I  lodged.  With  him  I  soon 
l)ceanie  acqiiaintcd.  He  loved  poetrj-,  and  we  talked  on  va- 
rious subjects.  Nor  did  he  take  any  exception  to  my  being  an 
I'lnglishnian.     At  this  moment  the  war  was  flagging. 

Of  those  to  whom  I  was  introduced,  there  is  one  of  whom  it 
is  neccsstiry  that  1  should  write  a  few  words.  This  was  Sophia 
dc  la  lt<x;he,  a  sentimental  novelist,  and  in  her  youth  a  fiicnd 
of  Wieland,  under  whose  auspices  she  beauue  known  as  an 
authoress.  Her  daughter  married  Brentano,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, who  died  yomig;  and  among  her  grandchildren  were 
several  with  whom  I  had  much  to  do  during  my  residence  in 
(iennany.  She  herself  was  never  tired  of  talking  of  Eng- 
land, of  which  she  was  a  passionate  admirer.  An  amusing 
account  of  her  is  given  in  Madame  d'Arblay's  Memoirs.*  In 
extravagjmt  language  she  pc)ure<l  out  to  me  her  love  of  this 
country,  declaring  that  on  her  doath-l)cd  she  should  thank 
God  for  her  journey  hither,  and  expressing  the  wish  that  she 
could  ofter  up  her  soul  to  God  in  Richmond  vale ! 

My  joiuTial  mentions  a  circiunstance  worth  recording  in 
connection  with  the  drama  in  the  wealth v  citv  of  Frankfort. 
1  8fiw  the  play  of  "  Hamlet "  performed  by  actors  of  repute ; 
])ut  the  Ciitastrophe  was  changed.  As  Himilet  is  about  to 
drink  the  iK)ison  the  Queen's  illness  is  perceived,  —  his  hand 
is  Ktiiycd,  —  be  rushes  on  the  King  and  slays  him,  —  he  is  at- 
t4icked,  —  thunder  is  heard,  —  the  Queen  confesses,  —  he  for- 
gives Jjaert^js,  —  and  all 's  well  that  ends  well.  This  I  have 
told  to  Germans,  who  have  wished  t^)  deny  the  fact. 

In  July  I  wrote  to  my  brother :  "  My  last  letter  told  you 
that  I  had  c^iised  to  \>c  a  tmveller.  The  effect  produced  on 
the  mind  by  the  knowledge  that  you  arc  but  the  inhabitant 
of  a  (lay  is  really  astonishing.  It  quickens  the  observation 
and  animates  the  8j>irit8  exceedingly.  While  1  was  on  my 
journey  nothing  esciiped  me.  It  was  a  second  childhood.  I 
was  once  more  gJiy,  impetuous,  inquisitive,  and  adventmxjus ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  had  fixed  nivself  I  became  the  same  dull, 
phlegmatic,  an<l  sometimes  hyppLsh  soul,  which  I  was  often  in 

*  Diary  and  Letters  of  Miuianie  d'Arblav.     September,  1786.    Vol.  III.  ph 
136. 
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my  lodgings  in  London.  I  am  now  so  domesticated,  so  recon- 
cUed  t^  the  slight  varieties  of  manners,  that  nothing  but  the 
langruage  reminds  me  I  am  out  of  Old  England." 

In  September  I  give  this  account  of  my  life  at  Frank- 
fort :  — 

''  I  breakfast  at  half  past  seven,  and  dine  at  twelve  ;  then 
I  go  to  a  reading  society,  where  1  meet  with  a  profusion  of 
German  magazines  (which  are  something  between  the  English 
magazines  and  periodical  essayists),  the  Moniieur  and  French 
journals,  and  the  English  Chronicle.  This  is  an  agreeable 
addition  to  what  my  sister  properly  calls  *  my  comforts,*  and 
is  my  after-dinner  dessert.  Three  times  a  week  I  go  to  a 
respectable  old  gentleman  who  corrects  my  translations  into 
German,  and  from  him  1  try  to  get  an  idea  of  German  litera- 
ture. It  is,  however,  too  soon  to  talk  about  it.  1  take  soli- 
tary walks  about  the  town,  which  are  pleasant,  and  generally 
on  the  Sunday  accompany  some  friends  to  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring villages,  where  we  drink  coffee  or  wine.  This  is  the 
nniversal  custom,  and  I  do  not  dislike  it.  These  little  parties 
are  not  expensive.  The  company  is  very  mixed,  and  there  is 
often  music  and  dancing,  —  but  the  dancing  is  unlike  any- 
thing you  ever  saw.  You  must  have  heard  of  it  under  the 
xiamc  of  waltzing,  —  that  is,  rolling  or  turning,  though  the 
rolling  is  not  horizontal  but  perpendicular.  Yet  Werter,  after 
describing  his  first  waltz  with  Charlotte,  says,  —  and  I  say  so 
too,  —  *  1  felt  that  if  I  were  married,  my  wife  should  waltz  (or 
roll)  with  no  one  but  myself.*  Judge,  —  the  man  places  the 
palms  of  his  hands  gently  agjiinst  the  sides  of  his  partner,  not 
fiir  from  the  arm-pits.  His  partner  does  the  same,  and  in 
stantly  with  as  much  velocity  as  possible  they  tiu*n  round  and 
at  the  same  time  gradually  glide  round  the  room.  Now,  as 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  borrowed  his  notion  of  attraction  from  an 
apple  falling,  why  might  not  Copernicus,  who  was  a  German,* 
conceive  his  theory  of  the  twofold  motion  of  the  earth  from  a 
waltz,  where  both  parties  with  great  rapidity  themselves  turn 
round  and  yet  make  the  circuit  of  the  room  ] " 

It  was  my  habit  to  make  occasional  excursions  when  I  found 
a  suitable  companion.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  Mrs. 
Aldebert  was  following  her  husband  to  Enii:land,  I  accompanied 
her  to  the  gates  of  Castel,  a  suburb  of  Mainz,  and  was  loft 
without  a  passport. 

At  the  inn  at  Hochheim  I  found  three   French  officers.      I 

•  Copernicus  wji«  a  Pola. 
vo:..  T  3  P 
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Wfts  Btart.le<I.  but  as  tlierc  was  an  amustice  (it  was  the  16th 
of  August)  I  thouj^ht  frankucss  the  safest  policy.  I  joined 
tlieni  at  the  dinuer-tahle.  "  A  hot  day,  air."  —  "  Yes.  sir." 
(S.  B.  The  Freiidi,  like  the  Quakers,  do  not  like  to  Iw  called 
"  Citizen  "  but  by  n  uitizen,  though,  unlike  the  brethren,  they 
preserve  the  old  forms  of  civility,  aad  use  "Mir"  as  much  »a 
formerly  to  strangers.)  1  immediately  told  of  my  ride  from 
Frankfort,  of  my  friends  vrho  wore  at  MuinE,  and  of  my  inoa- 
pacjty  to  follow  tlium.  "  It  is  mortifying,"  said  1,  "  to  see  a 
fine  town  ami  rich  coimtry  shut  iigainst  one."  —  "  Yes,  to  be 
sure ;  but  it  in  not  diihciilt  to  get  a  pass.  You  are  a  Ger- 
man  1"  — -  "  No."  —  "  Pray  what  countiymaa  are  you,  tlien  1" 
— "  Can  I  anetwor  with  safety  1  If.  now,  I  should  lie  an 
tmhioky  enemy  by  birlh,  are  you  bound  officially  to  arrest 
mel"  —  "0  no!"  said  tliey,  and  laughed;  and  I  ft>iuid 
tbaX  the  Englishman  was  very  welcome.  So  1  stayed  several 
hours  with  them,  and  debated  on  ]>olitica  I  found  in  tboae 
and  several  other  officers  more  respect  than  I  should  have  ex- 
pttcted  for  Mr.  Pitt,  who  iudividually  is  fiincied  to  bo  all  in  all 
in  the  Cabinet ;  they  bad  a.  warm  zeal  for  France  ae  France, 
witliout  much  care  about  its  immediate  government. 

This  spirit  uf  patriotism  unrjuestionahly  saved  tiie  nation. 
Could  Mr.  Burke  have  [lersiiaded  the  people  of  France  that 
*'  France  was  out  of  itself,"  the  affair  would  have  been  over. 
And  the  Kovoiittiou  owed  its  success  to  the  early  creation  nf  a 
power  whitd)  the  people  Irtokcd  up  to  as  its  head.  The  first 
Asseiiibly,  Iry  calling  itself  the  National,  gained  the  nation  by 
the  word- 
In  the  progress  of  familiarity  I  liegged  the  officers  to  teil  me 
how  I  stood  as  to  jicrsonal  safety.  They  said  imqueation^ily 
liable  to  lie  arrested  every  moment,  Imt  not  in  any  great 
danger  ;  there  were  parties  nn  the  eoont  to  piok  up  deserters 
anil  eiiunine  travellers.  Being  on  foot  I  should  likely  enough 
he  considered  n  native,  but  if  tjueationed,  aw  I  had  no  passport, 
I  should  certainly  he  taken  before  the  t'ommandaut  at  JVlaina, 
tnrl  they  did  not  advise  my  going  farther. 

I  did  not,  however,  take  alarm,  and  went  on  to  the  little 
w>wn  of  Biebrich,  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  Nassau.  Hen 
I  was  very  civilly  treated  at  the  only  inn  in  the  place.  Next 
day  1  made  a  circuitous  walk  hack,  taking  in  my  way  Wias- 
baden,  a  Rraall  neat  dull  curious  old  Herman  tuwn,  fsmooa 
Only  for  its  hot  spring.  It  is  noteworthy  tlutt  this  hna  become 
one  of  the  nost  faibiouable  watering  plaues  iu  Gennany,  otiick 
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frequented  bj  English  guests,  with  elegant  gambling-houses 
which  have  been  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  Prince. 

The  following  letters  will  give  some  idea  of  the  condition  of 
England  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century :  — 

T.  R  TO  H.  C.  R. 

Burt,  December  IP,  1800. 

I  cannot  forbear  speaking  a  word  or  two  on  the  situation  of 
our  own  country.  You  cannot  be  aware,  I  thmk,  to  the 
extent  in  which  it  exists,  of  the  distress  of  all  orders  of  people 
amongst  us  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  provisions.  The 
poor-rates  have  risen  to  an  unexampled  height,  —  they  have 
nearly  doubled  since  you  left  England.  The  present  rate  at 
Bury  for  the  quarter  is  seven  shillings  in  the  pound,  upon  an 
assessment  of  two  thirds  of  the  rental,  —  in  short,  as  much  is 
paid  to  the  poor  as  to  the  landlord.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war  the  rate  with  us  was  not  more  than  1 «.  9  c/.  or  2  j?.  in 
the  poimd.  The  burden  which  the  circumstances  have  laid 
upon  the  people  will,  I  imagine,  be  scarcely  credited  in  Ger- 
many, and  yet  the  situation  of  Bury  is  much  less  lamentable 
than  that  of  many  other  towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  alarm 
respecting  a  scarcity  is  so  great  that  Parliament  is  now  assem- 
bled by  special  proclamation  to  take  into  consideration  the 
best  means  of  relieving  the  nation  in  the  present  dearth. 
High  bounties  are  accordingly  offered  to  encourage  the  impor- 
tation of  grain,  and  various  plans  of  economy  are  recommended 
to  diminish  the  consumption  of  bread.  The  causes  of  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  country  are  a  subject  of  controversy  both 
within  and  out  of  Parliament.  The  Administration  are,  of 
course,  very  strenuous  in  maintaining  that  the  war  has  no 
share  in  it,  while  the  Opposition  as  loudly  attempt  to  prove  it 
is  the  principal  cause.  The  seasons  have  unquestionably  been 
very  unfavorable.  But  besides  these  palpable  reasons  an  idea 
has  been  set  afloat,  and  very  eagerly  caught  at  In-  vast  num- 
bers of  people,  that  the  scarcity  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to 
monopoly.  As  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  you  will  probably 
recoUect  his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  He  compares  the 
dread  of  monopoly,  when  a  free  trade  is  allowed  in  so  b\dky  a 
commodity  as  corn,  to  the  terror  of  witchcraft.  This  opinion, 
it  is  understood,  hiis  been  adopted  by  oiu*  leading  statesmen, 
both  on  the  Ministerial  and  Opposit^ion  aide.     And  so  much 
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huH  this  Dpiniou  prevailed  till  of  late,  that  I  understand  tlie 
old  Btfltiite  Iftwa  relating  to  forestalling,  n^rftting.  ic,  were 
anmc  few  years  since  rfpeoled.  The  oommon  law,  however, 
still  rem&iuiiig  in  force,  a  proxucutiou  grounded  upon  it  wb 
few  mouths  sinci!  commeneed  agitiust  WuddmgtoD,  a  great  hop- 
tnertihaut,  for  moDopolr,  and  another  a4,'aiui<t  a  coDtriu.-tor  lur 
rograting.  On  one  of  their  triuJs  Lord  Kenyon  combated  the 
doctrine  of  Adam  Smith  ;  and  on  tlie  defendiuit  Iwing  eon- 
Ttcted,  warmly  applauded  the  jury  for  their  verdiet,  and  said 
the  country  was  much  indebted  to  them.  He  was  followed  ii 
this  opinion  by  the  greater  part  of  the  judges,  who,  on  the  en 
suing  circuit,  declaimed  against  those  hard-hearted  peTHoos 
who  made  a  prey  of  their  fellow-creatures  by  withholding  &om 
them  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  strongly  urged  the  magistrateB 
to  be  vigilant  to  prevent  the  markets  being  foreBtalleil. 
consequence  of  this  recommendation  asaociationa  were  formed 
in  almost  every  county  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Owing  to  these  proceedings  a  violent  clamor  was  excited 
against  aom-dealeni  and  farmers,  which  being  joined  in  by  tho 
mob,  artificial  scarcity  becjune  tho  cry.  Farmers  were  threat- 
ened, and  their  bams  and  ricka  in  many  places  wore  set 
fire  ;  this  has  been  particularly  the  case  in  the  neighl)orhood 
of   Booking,   where  several  wilful  conlii^ations  have  taken 

place 

Januury  ST.  1801. 

• . . .  The  times  continue  excessively  hard  with  us,  —  iitdeed 
the  cloud  of  evil  seems  to  threaten  more  and  more  every  d»y. 
Oom  rises  every  roarket-day,  and  indeed  alarm  is  spreading  in 
all  directions,  and  not  least  among  the  friends  of  the  odmini^ 
tration.  I  wish  not  to  dwell  upon  political  topice,  but  diaUw 
has  brought  them  home  to  cveryliody's  bosom,  and  they  now 
produce  all  the  interest  of  domestic  incidents.  With  the 
Funds  falling,  and  trade  very  precarions,  Mary  and  I  aoi 
times  talk  of  cniigration,  —  but  where  to  go  is  the  qiieBtion. 
France  is  the  only  country  which  to  my  mind  present*  any 
temptation.  The  language,  however,  is  an  iuHujierable  objoc' 
tiou.  Buuna{mrte  seems  as  if  he  would  make  the  assumed  title 
oiffreal  aaiirm  a  valid  claim,  aitd  I  fear  it  is  as  clear  that  tia 
sun  uf  England's  glory  is  B«t.  Indeed  I  am  Itecome  quite  aa 
alarmist,  which  I  believe  is  equally  the  case  with  the  dei 
CRit  and  the  aristocrat.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  country  in  ' 
prime  article  of  life,  flour,  that  the  miUera  are  prolubited 
under  very  heavy  penalties  from  making  auy  but  coarse  fionr, 
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and  instead  of  any  restraint  being  laid  upon  them  against  mix- 
ing of  grains,  encouragement  is  given  them  to  do  it  Speaking 
on  the  state  of  the  country  the  other  day  to  Gamham,  he  ex- 
claimed, "A  very  pretty  state  we  are  reduced  to,  —  our  pockets 
tilled  with  paper  and  our  beUies  filled  with  chicken's  meat  I  " 

March  9, 1801. 

....  If  you  have  noticed  in  the  papers  you  are  no  doubt  in- 
terested in  the  circumstances  of  Home  Tooke  having  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  representative  of  the  fa- 
mous borough  of  Old  Sannn.  This  he  effected  through  the 
patronage  of  the  eccentric  Lord  Camelford.  A  very  interest- 
ing debate  is  expected  to-morrow  on  a  motion  of  Lord  Temple 
to  inquire  into  the  eligibility  of  a  priest  to  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. Lord  Camelford,  it  is  said,  told  Lord  Grenville  that  if 
the  black  coat  were  rejected  he  would  send  a  black  man^  re- 
ferring to  a  negro  servant  of  his,  bom  in  England,  whom  he 
would  qualify  to  take  a  seat. 

....  When  we  were  in  London  Mary  and  I  had  lodgings  in 
Newgate  Street.     The  theatre  was  the  only  amusement  which 
interested  me.     We  were,  of  course,  desirous  of  seeing  the 
present  nine  days^  wrmder,  Mr.  Cooke.     We  were  so  lucky  as 
to  see  him  in  Richard,  his  favorite  character.     Nature  has  as- 
sisted him  greatly  in  the  performance  of  this  part,  —  his  fea- 
tures being  strongly  marked  and  his  voice  harsh.     1  felt  at  the 
time  that   he   personated   the  ferocious   tyrant   better  than 
Kemble  could  have  done.     There  is  besides  a  sort  of  humor 
in  his  manner  of  acting  which  appeared  very  appropriate,  and 
which  I  think  Kemble  could  not  have  given  ;  and  1  think  it 
likely  the  latter  would  l>e  surjiassed  in  Shy  lock.     Cooke's  pow- 
ers of  expression  are  strong  and  coarse.     I  am  persuaded  that 
in  dignified  and  refined  character,  —  in  the  philosophical  hero, 
—  he  would  fall    infinitely   short  of  Kemble.     He  had  the 
effrontery  to  play  the  Stranger,  but,  if  1  mistake  not,  ho  ap- 
peared in  it  but  once 

Early  in  1801  1  became  acquainted  with  a  very  interesting 
and  remarkable  person,  —  Baron  Hohenfels,  the  Dom-dechant 
^on  Speyer.  He  had  a  somewhat  (juixotic  figure,  —  tall  and 
gaunt,  with  marked  features.  Though  careless  about  his  dress, 
he  had  a  distinguished  gait.  He  was  an  elderly  man  who  had 
been  for  many  years  chancellor  of  the  Elector  of  Treves,  and 
^  such,  had  he  continued  in  office,  would  have  been  the  Eleo 
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[e  was  lUso,  as  he  iiaed  to  tell  me,  ft  bishop 
tn  partibug.  But  ho  wan  a  very  lihenii  luid  phiiosophtc 
churchman,  Bad  preferred  a  life  of  literary  leisure.  He  luid 
been  in  England,  to  which  he  was  wiiruily  attaohed,  aiid  hnd 
a  atrong  liking  for  Austria.  Everything  French  and  Priissinn 
be  hated  in  aa  eqiuil  degree.  To  the  Austrian  state  and  tlio 
Romish  Church  he  was  attached  politically.  He  won  living 
an  idle  bfe,  and  in  order  therefore  to  gratify  as  well  his  indo- 
lence as  his  taate  for  everything  Engli^,  —  he  lored  oar 
poets  not  leas  than  our  politicians,  —  ho  was  glad  to  have  evea 
my  ooc|Uaintnnce.  We  frequently  walked  tttgether,  and  he 
taught  me  much  by  the  questions  he  was  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting to  me.  On  one  occasion  he  was  very  ])srtictilar  in  iaquii^ 
ing  what  the  UnitarianB  believed.  What  did  Priestley  be- 
lieve 1  On  uiy  mentioning  some  orthodox  doctrines  rejected, 
he  asked  "  Did  Priestley  believe  the  resurrection  1 "  —  "  Y«8." 
On  this,  witli  a  very  eignifictmt  ex])resRion,  he  said  :  "  This  t» 
miuds  mo  of  an  anecdote  pf  Ninon  do  rEncloa.  Being  aaked 
one  day  by  a  Parisian  Indy,  whether  she  believed  that  St.  Denys 
walked  a/i  the  way  to  Paris  with  his  head  under  his  arm, 
'  Pourquoi  pHs,  Mademoiselle  1 '  Ninon  siiid  ;  '  ce  u'est  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  coiite.' " 

The  Baron  was  more  fnnd  of  asking  than  of  answering  ques- 
tions :  but  when  I  pressed  him.  he  did  not  shrink  from  a  reply 
which,  without  coniproniising  himself,  seemed  to  me  int«llig^ 
ble.  I  had  Itefore  drawn  from  him  the  remark  that  (.'hristlaiutj 
is  a  great  fact, — that  the  fact  being  admitted  it  allowed  neither 
of  criticism  nor  of  argument ;  and  now  in  reference  to  the  elaims 
of  Roman  Catholicism,  I  asked  whether  the  evidence  of  &e 
later  miracles  was  as  strong  as  that  of  the  earlier.  His  answer 
was  again  in  the  fomi  of  an  anecdote  :  "  In  the  time  of  Pope 

there  were  some  saints  who  were  culled  the  new  sainta. 

fhi  one  occasion  his  Holiness  excbumed,  'These  now  saints 
make  me  doubt  tJie  old."  You  will  excuse  my  not  giving  a 
moro  direct  reply."  I  ought  to  luhi  that  some  years  afterwards^ 
when  the  Barou  died,  lie  left  all  his  property  to  the  Romatl 
Catholic  church  at  Frankfcirt. 

I  hiid  not  known  this  intercstiTig  man  many  days  before  hs 
said  he  woidd  introduce  die  to  two  young  IjHlies  "^ipftit- 
hierU  (Taij/rit."  These  wer»  Charlotte  and  Pauliua  Servietb 
They  were  jicrsons  of  small  fortune  niid  carried  ou  a.  llttbl 
business,  but  lived  on  terms  of  iutinmcy  with  one  oF  the  taott 
distinguished  iamilics  in  Frankfort,  —  that  of  Brcutano.    Char' 
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lotte  Serviere  was  not  handsome,  but  was  attractive  to  me  by 
singular  good  sense  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  though  the 
latter  quality  was  generally  assigned  in  a  higher  degree  to  the 
younger  sister,  Paulina^  who  was  a  joyous,  kind  creature, 
naiTe,  sportive,  voluble,  —  liked  by  every  one.  In  their  hoiuie 
I  became  intimate,  and  there  I  soon  saw  the  ladies  of  the 
Brentano  fiimily,  —  to  whom  I  was  introduced  on  the  very 
same  day  by  Mad.  de  la  Roche.  By  them  also  I  was  received 
as  a  friend.  Mad.  Brentano,  a  beautiful  Viennese,  the  eldest 
daughter  Kunigunda,  —  afterwards  the  wife  of  Savigny,  the 
great  Prussian  lawyer  and  statesman,  — were  my  present  com- 
panions. They  proposed  that  I  should  read  finglish  to  them, 
and  that  they  should  initiate  mo  into  German  poetry,  in  other 
words  into  Goethe,  with  whom  they  were  personally  acquainted, 
and  of  whom  they  were  all  devoted  worshippers.  During  the 
first  four  months  of  1801  I  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
study  of  Goethe,  and  imbibed  a  taste  for  German  poetry  and 
literature,  which  I  have  always  retained. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R 

Croethe  is  the  idol  of  the  German  literary  public.     The 

critics  of  the  new  school  assert  that  since  the  existence  of 

letters  there  liave  been  only  foiu*  of  those  called  geniuses,  on 

whom  Nature  and  Art  seem  to  have  showered  down  all  their 

gifts  to  form  that  perfection  of  intellect,  —  a  Poet.     Virgil, 

Milton,  Wieland,  Klopstock,  Ariosto,  Ossian,  Tasso,  <fec.,  <fec., 

are  singers  of  various  and  great  excellence,  but  the  sacred 

poetic  fire  has  been  possessed  in  its  perfection  only  by  Homer, 

Cervantes,  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe.     Nay,  some  of  "this  new 

school  have  even  asserted  that  the  three  great  "  tendencies  " 

of  the  late  century  are  the  French   Revolution,  the  Fichtian 

Piiilosophy  and  "  Wilhelm  Meister's  Lehrjalu^." 

This  valuable  addition  to  my  acquaintance  had  been  made 
only  a  few  days,  when  it  was  increased  by  that  of  the  brother, 
Clemens  Brentano,  —  then  known  only  by  irregular  ballads 
and  songs  inserted  in  a  very  irregular  novel,  but  a  poet  in 
<^iaracter,  as  that  term  is  generally  understood,  and  a  man  of 
genius,  though  not  an  artist  ;  and  after  nmnv  years  the  author 
^  miry  tides  which  brou^rht  him  echf.  He  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  the  Schlejrt'lH,  Tieck,  and  others  of  the  roniimtio 
school ;  but  on  account  of  peculiarities  of  temperament  wa^i 


rather  difficult  to  get  ou  with.  As  I  eball  have  little  to  m,y 
of  Iiiin  lieruufter,  1  muy  add  tluit  he  nuirried  a  poeteaa  naiuod 
Sophie  Meroau,  whu  huwever  diiMl  after  a  ehurt  time,  Late  in 
life  he  took  a  religiuiut  turn,  uud  jiitblished  a  titrauge  bouk, 
professedly  relatiug  from  the  Upc  of  a  ditieaiiud  nun  her  visions 
of  the  sutterisgtt  uf  Chriat ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  Seiler, 
woid<l  not  allow  the  work  to  be  priutod  without  being  acoom- 
pauied  by  the  deolartttiou  that  the  visious  were  giveu  ua  the 
pious  contemplations  of  a  good  woman,  and  not  aH  pmleruat- 
ural  revelations. 

Peraonally  1  had  more  to  do  with  a  younger  brother,  vhoao 
ediiuation  was  uiifiuisJied.  and  who,  learning  that  I  was  un- 
settled, proposed  that  I  should  accoinpany  him  on  foot  into 
Saxony,  where  1  could  go  on  with  inj  study,  while  he  uom- 
pleted  his.  In  my  entirely  isolated  statu  au  oHer  much  less 
agreeable  thau  this  would  have  been  aciieptable.  I  should 
visit  a  country  which  I  longed  to  see.  Several  months  how- 
ever elapsed  before  our  plan  was  carried  into  efi'ect.  In  the 
mean  while  I  pursued  my  utudies  with  something  like  system  ; 
devoting  myself  steadily  to  Ueiinan  poetry  and  philosophv. 
All  my  vacjint  time  was  spent  either  with  the  Servieres  or  tlie 
Brentauos.  The  manners  of  this  little  society  were  very  frefr 
and  easy  ;  and  my  character  ns  an  Eoglishmau  contributed  to 
my  l>eing  treated  as  a  jjet. 

Before  ray  departure  I  made  a  short  journey  witli  Herr 
Uylins  and  his  sister  Mad.  Kohl  to  Wetelar,  —  a  towu  of  some 
importance  because,  under  the  old  German  constitution,  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal  irom  courts  held  in  all  the  sntall 
states  of  Germany ;  in  other  respects  an  insignificant  place. 
The  noblesse  of  this  old-fashioned  "  free  city  "  were  the  big- 
wigs, the  lawyers.  Our  .foiimey  lay  through  a  pleasing  ooim- 
try,  and  this  three  days'  excursion  made  ine  aeqiiaiiit«d  with 
the  simple  manners  of  a  people  who  seemed  to  Iwlot^  to  a 
former  age.  The  tribunal  has  been  aliolished,  and  tho  town 
no  doubt  lost  its  privileges  as  a  free  citv. 

My  tour  with  Christian  Brentano  began  on  the  1 4th  of  Julie. 
Our  first  object  was  to  see  his  brother  Clemens,  who  was  then 
residing  at  Giittingon.  I  will  not  stop  to  give  particulars  of  aiiy 
of  the  places  throngh  which  we  passed.  On  our  arrival  T  was 
received  with  kindness,  and  introduced  to  Clemens  Brontano's 
friends.  Of  these  the  principal  wm  a  young  man  of  great 
jmniuso,  —  a  poet  and  scholar.  He  lectured  on  jioetry,  and 
strengtbcued  the  interest  I  already  felt  in  Genuan  philosophy 
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and  literature.  His  name  was  Winckelmann.  He  died  a  few 
years  later,  still  a  young  man.  It  was  he  who  first  distinctly 
taught  me  that  the  new  German  philosophy  —  in  connection 
with  which  Fichte  was  the  most  celebrated  living  teacher,  and 
Schelling  was  rising  into  fame  —  was  idealism.  Winckelmann 
uiged  me  to  study  Fichte's  **  Wissenschaflslehre,"  which  he 
said  was  in  its  elements  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  Spinoza,  and 
Berkeley. 

These  two  days,  like  the  preceding  weeks,  served  as  a  hot- 
lied  to  me.  In  my  letter  to  my  brother,  I  noticed  what  then 
was  a  novelty  to  me  :  *'  I  must  not  forget  a  curious  trait  of 
the  new  schooL  They  are  all  poetico-metaphysical  religionists. 
Clemens  Brentano  declared  religion  to  be  '  philosophy  taught 
through  mystery.*  And  the  heading  of  one  of  Winckelmann's 
lectiires  on  poetry  was,  '  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  ideal  of  female 
beauty  and  perfection.' " 

Christian  Brentano  and  myself  next  proceeded  to  visit  the 
celebrated  mine  mountains  of  the  Harz,  belonging  to  Hanover ; 
and  some  of  oiu*  Gottingeu  friends  accompanied  ns  a  day  on 
the  road.  Wo  stayed  successively  at  Ostcrodc  and  St.  An- 
dreasberg.  At  this  place  I  gratified  my  curiosity  by  descend- 
ing a  mine,  learning  -thereby  that  it  is  a  fatiguing  and  partic- 
ularly uninstructive  and  uninteresting  spectacle.  Grcnerally 
sy>eaking  I  know  no  sight  which  so  ill  repays  the  labor.  Two 
things  have  fixed  themselves  on  my  mind  :  first,  a  number  of 
men  in  narrow  slanting  passages  knocking  off  bits  of  soil 
mixed  with  metal ;  and,  secondly,  the  motion  of  boxes  up  and 
down  perpetually.  I  could  hardly  be  angry  with  the  vulgar 
inscription  of  an  English  "  my  lord "  in  the  album :  "  De- 
scended this  d d  old  hole." 

We  spent  a  night  on  the  Brocken  or  Blocksbcrg,  and  I 
ought  not  to  forget  when  mentioning  this  famous  mountain 
that  it  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  seat  of  witch- 
cnift  ;  the  witches  of  the  Blocksberg  till  the  present  ago  being 
the  most  illustrious  in  Germany.  The  historians  assign  a 
reasonable  cause.  The  region  of  the  Harz  was  the  very  last  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  the  heathen  religious  rites  were  for 
the  last  time  perfonned  on  the  Block8l)erg.  When  the  coun- 
try' was  at  last  subdued,  troops  were  stationed  in  the  principal 
avenues  up  the  mountain  to  prevent  the  natives  exercising 
unlawful  and  ungodly  ceremonies.  Some  of  the  more  zealous, 
however,  disguised  themselves  in  various  frightful  forms,  came 
at  midnight,  and  frightened  away  the   superstitious  soldiery 

3* 
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Siiico  tliat  tiiiw  thf  Bnickfit  hits  b(!cn  in  luillnda  nuil  t<IU 
Btorius  ihu  aoat  of  "  inuiisti.-rH,  livdnui,  atiU  uliituems  dire." 

PfiBaing  over  other  louitl  nmtteni  which  afforded  me  much 
pleasure,  I  proceed  U>  ttiiit  purt  of  my  l>i&ry  in  wiiich  1  SAy  : 
We  had  this  day  entered  the  Saxony  which  Ctocthc  in  his 
"Wilhelm  Meister"  so  signiHcnntly  terms  dai  ijebildftm  aUr 
avM  bildlotrn  Theit  von  DeuUr.hlnnd.  We  lose  tlie  play  uf 
worda  when  we  reudcr  this  "  the  miltivated  l>ut  imaf^losii  part 
of  Oertnony."  • 

Wliile  I  was  atJiying  at  Frankfort  I  seldom  Teiitured  tn 
Bpeak  German  when  I  waa  with  those  who  ajioke  either  Eng- 
lish or  French ;  but  during  this  journey  1  made  at)  it  were  a 
Spring,  and  foimd  thiit  I  wiis  very  well  iihlo  to  make  myeelf 
tmderstoud  in  the  lon^fiiage  uf  the  ronntrj'. 

The  place  nt  which  Christian  BrcutAuo  was  atiidying,  and 
at  which  I  was  for  a  time  to  reside,  was  Urimma,  a  email  tomi 
not  very  ikr  from  Loijieig  and  on  the  Mulde,  — a  very  agree- 
able residence  for  a  student.  It  had  a  largii  gymnasium  or 
Prince's  scliuol,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Leipzig  Univorsity. 
The  mathematical  tcuclier  at  this  school  was  one  Tiipfer,  who 
received  Brentauu  into  his  house.  The  family  livcti  in  a  Tety 
plain  way,  and  1  was  kindly  received  by  thBm. 

The  chief  perram  in  the  town  woa  a  Mr.  Ricse,  a  lai^ 
manufacturer.  1  had  seen  him  at  Frankfort.  He  was  verf 
attentive  to  me.  and  offered  me  the  use  of  his  house ;  but  I 
thought  lodgings  would  for  the  present  be  preferable.  My 
prospect  was  a  autisfitctury  one.  I  had  access  to  Mr.  Riese's 
very  respectnlile  library ;  suuh  society  as  the  town  afforded 
waa  open  to  niu,  and  1  should  have  Bruntauo  a&  a  frM]iient 
oompaniou  iu  my  widkB.t 

•  OoeUic'i  nieuiiiic  In  not  am         den  ond  on   it.     Tin 

whole  Minlonee  i>:  '■  Kr  knm  in  di'n  p>                 b«  osen  Th  11  vwl 

DAiitachUnil,  wo  m  tar  Vvrvhrunjc  dns  h  u 

WihclitiltiBbcroft  uilioiilimbricb           ar  w> 
"  H«  mme  Into  Ibe  pollthtd  bni  nlm  tiHTTn 
khippine  th*  giiod  And  tin  hnuiifU     hm: 

ft«qiiently  a  i^avMu  want  uf  spiri        BMi  rn 

Ularatiitt,  in  fiust  OriTam  kuowi  on     ih  uw 

,    «blch  ha  glvo*  fhaa  writ«B  of  th      6  h  mi   > 

'   tCBonllni  to  him  \*  imngAK  «r*<v     a  uu                W  hrhetC 

'  id  liildl»  with  wuit  of  iiolii.    iri«,U<wUi^ro  tn                       Suz  im 

tartwrl  n|it  to  acquire  kiiowlmlgM  ftinn        rt,  ro            g  in  ongi 

.  Oar  lour  «wiiib  to  he  liufeniflceiil  nn  the  map,  but,  with  all  anr  ihvl*> 
tknu,  wnj  i;ot  I(mi  thmi  'Ix'y  Gennnii  milM,  M  luiwl  800  Knidish  miles.  Chi 
BpmiM»(ag«thornIiw)^ln«na;  ileUiiuimfc  thpn>r()i«  vrbat  I 'hoiiUI  have  paH 
at  naakftrt,  DiT  jouraayhiH  c<»t  ma  only  two  antl  a  bulf  gmnmk    Ktd 
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Of  the  two  months  passed  at  Grim  ma  at  this  time,  aud  of 
the  short  period  I  spent  there  later  in  the  year,  when  I  took 
up  my  quarters  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Kicse,  I  will  say  no  more 
than  that  I  was  very  happy,  and  began  to  read  Kant,  at  the 
recommendation  of  Topter,  who  was  a  zealous  Kantianer.  I 
looked  also  into  the  writings  of  Jacobi. 

In  a  short  tour  which  I  made  by  myself  in  order  to  test  my 
power  of  finding  interest  in  solitary  travel,  I  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  which  offered  itself  of  visiting  a  Moravian 
establishment  at  Ebersdorf ;  atid  I  had  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure, —  the  pleasure  of  symjmthizing  with  a  very  benevolent 
and  truly  Christian  society.     The  day  on  which  I  was  there 
-  was  Sunday,  and  I  heard  throe  sermons,  in  one  day  with  less 
than   usual    ennui,   and    was    introduced    to   the  well-bred, 
accomplished  presidentcss,  Friiulein  Gerstendorf.     Without  at- 
tempting to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  constitution  of  these 
Moravian  institutions,  I  may  describe  them  as  a  kind  of  Prot- 
estant monasteries.     They  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  by  these  two  striking  features  :  First,  there 
is  no  compulsion  to  stay,  either  openly  enforced  by  the  law, 
or  through  a  vow  or  secret  understanding  binding  on  the  con- 
science.    Any  one  may  leave   when   he   pleases.     Secondly, 
there  are  no  idlers,  —  all  are  workers.     The  mimarried  live 
together,  and  sleep  in  two  huge  apartments.     Going  through 
these  two  vast  dormitories  I  was  struck  by  their  perfect  clean- 
liness and  sweetness.      The  married  live  in  a{)artments  l)y 
themselves.     They  have  private  pro|)erty,  and  have  few  or 
many  comforts  according  to  their  respective  means.     The  ser- 
mons  I   heard  were  evangelical,  perhajw  Calvinistic ;  but  in 
one  respect  contrasted  ver}'  advantageously  with  our  English 
orthodoxy.     Little  importance  seemed  to  be  attached  to  doc- 
trine.    I  heard  nothing  alx)ut  belief,  but  a  great  deal  al)()ut 
love.     They  had  such  set  phrases  as  "  the  love  of  the   Lonl," 
''the  faith  of  the  heart."     I  would  add  that  this  is  in  perfect 
correspondence  with  Goethe's  confessions  of  a  beautiful  wnil 
in  "  Wilhelm  Meister  "  ;  and,  if  the  bringing  together  of  things 
80  unlike  may  be  |)emiitted,  my  own  dear  mother's  written 
Experience  when  she  was  received  into  the  Wattisfield  church, 
in  which  there   is  nothing  about   theological   opinions,   but 

»hen  it  \»  consirlerefl  thnt  wo  includrMl  in  our  tour  one  of  tho  most  fashionuble 
••wi  famous  renidont  town**,  and  ono  of  tlie  oeh'hrntrd  districts  of  (lermanv,  it 
nm-it  W  allowed  that  tmvidlinp  i"*  for  Mie  a  cheap  f)k*a'«urc.  Thank-*  to  my 
pi^lhcaJth  and  sound  limb?*,  I  hope  to  see  a  i^reat  part  of  Gennanv  and 
France  at  a  trifling  «?xpensie.  —  H.  C.  U.N  Journal. 
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much  fiboiit  love,  n  conscimiauess  of  guilt,  A-c.  It  occurred  to 
me  thnt  this  institutiou  seemed  tn  come  noarer  to  an  apostolic 
body  than  any  I  had  ever  seou,  and  thnt  the  Goepel  age 
soema  to  have  had  no  presentiment  of  tho  logal  and  political 
estabUahment  of  Christiauity,  b\it  to  have  coutemplitted 
rather  a  multiplication  of  brotherhoods  resembling  theitu  of 
the  Hormhnter.  The  founders  named  their  first  estabUeh- 
munt  in  Moravia  Hermhiit,  i.  e.  the  Lord's  heed  or  giuird.* 

The  chitrchyard,  to  whiuh  the  kind-hearted  ntteudant  who 
showed  me  about  the  plaix)  took  me,  was  very  [ircttily  oma- 
ment-od  with  tJinibs  u,nd  flowers,  and  1  was  much  struck  by 
the  unfeigned  joy  with  which  ho  tjilked  of  death,  as.  with  a 
childlike  Biinplicity  and  almnst  gayety,  he  jumped  on  the  grave 
in  which  the  remains  of  his  wife  had  Wt'n  recently  liud. 
Fiuulein  Geratendorf  was  a  woman  of  ability,  exemplifying 
the  compatibility  of  practical  wisdom  with  n  devout  ajiirit. 

At  Sctmeeberg  I  fell  in  with  Anton  Wall's  "  Anuitouda,"  a 
fairy  tale  which  much  delighted  met 

At  Chemnitz  1  met  with  a  Welshman,  whose  history  in- 
terested me.  He  was  by  trade  a  watchmaker,  hviiig  at  Holy- 
well, whei'c  he  had  great  difliculty  in  supporting  his  wife  and 
three  children  ;  but  he  was  a  mechanic  and  nudenftood  the 

Bteaiu-eitgino.     Uraf vae  then  travelling  for  the  Elector 

of  Saxony,  and  made  the  man  an  oOer  of  a  fair  stipend  if  li« 
would  leave  his  counfrj'.  "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  tliut  if  1  wvpb 
to  attempt  to  go  back  to  England,  1  should  l^e  hanged  ;  but  I 
do  not  want  to  go.  I  am  at  the  head  of  a  manufactory  here. 
and  my  employer  ^ves  me  £  200  per  annum,  besides  peiqtit- 
sitea.  My  wife  and  children  are  here.  Besides,  the  Elector 
has  given  me  a  bond  fori!  100  j>er  annum  during  my  life. 
The  only  condition  is  that  I  remain  in  the  eountiy.  I  need  do 
nothing  ;  I  may  spend  my  time  in  a  public-house  if  I  like ; 
I  should  still  lie  entitled  to  my  hundred  a  year."  He  told  uie 
of  sevend  persons  who  were  paid  for  living  in  the  coimtiy, 
with  a  perfect  freedom  of  action. 

On  the  day  on  which  I  expected  to  reach  Grimma  an  agree- 
able incident  detained  me  at  Colditis.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  when  1  fell  in  with  a  parish  clergyman,  who  having 
foiuid  that  1  was  what  is  here  called  an  English  Gelehrter, 
and  Imund  for  (Irimina,  invited  me  to  ttikt:  a  l)ed  at  his  par- 

TB,  or  pnstiire  hUl.    The  nnms 
l"aa  weUiu  "■  iil.ico  k] 

ilnlrd  by  Mr.  Rubioioii. 
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sonage.  He  had  a  name  singularly  in  contrast  with  his 
character,  —  Hildebrand  ;  for  he  was  very  liberal  in  his  opin- 
ions, and  very  anti-church  in  his  tastes.  We  had  many  hours' 
talk  on  subjects  equally  interesting  to  him  and  to  me.  He  gave 
me  an  account  of  the  state  of  religious  opinion  among  the 
Saxon,  i.  e.  Lutheran  clergy.  He  professed  himself  to  be  a 
believer  in  miracles,  but  evidently  had  no  unfriendly  feeling 
towards  the  free-thinkers,  whom  he  called  NaturalvUen^  but 
who  are  now  better  known  under  the  name  of  Rationalists. 
He  declared  that  their  ablest  men  were  Socinians,  if  not 
Naturalists.  On  my  saying  that  Michaelis's  "  Introduction  to 
the  New  Tesbiment  *'  had  been  translated  into  English,  he 
said  :  **  That  work  is  already  forgotten  here  ;  we  have  a  more 
learned  commentary  in  the  work  of  Paulus."  On  my  inquir- 
ing whether  the  clergy  had  no  tests,  "0  yes,"  he  replied, 
"  we  affirm  our  belief  in  the  symbolical  books ;  but  wo  have 
a  very  convenient  saving-clause  *  as  far  as  they  are  not  con- 
tradictory to  the  word  of  God.'  The  fact  is,  we  pay  very  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  old  orthodox  doctrines,  but  dare  not 
preach  against  them.  We  say  nothing  about  them.'*  Tliis  I 
believe  to  be  true.  I  recollect  relatinj'  to  mv  host  the  retort 
which  Wilkes  is  said  to  have  made  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  who 
had  asked,  "  Wliere  was  your  religion  before  Luther  ? "  The 
answer  was,  "  Where  were  your  hands  before  you  washed 
them  1"  Hildebraud  said  that  that  very  retort  is  to  be  found 
in  one  of  the  pamphlets  published  in  Germany  at  the  time 
of  the  lieformation. 

During  ray  tour  I  met  with  a  young  Saxon  nobleman,  Herr 
von  Carlowitz,  a  pupil  of  the  Fiirsten-Schule,  who  invited  me 
to  aceompany  him  to  his  mother's  house.  This  plan  left  me 
so  little  time  at  Grimnia  that  I  was  barely  able  to  write  a  few 
letters  and  show  myself  to  my  friends. 

Falkenstein,  the  seat  of  young  Carlowitz's  mother,  was  only 
a  walk  of  about  four  leagues.  As  we  were  not  expected,  we 
found  no  one  but  the  servants  in  the  house.  In  the  evenintr, 
however,  came  my  lady,  witli  friends,  who  were  staying  witii 
her,  and  I  had  a  siKicimen  of  the  ])roverl)ial  stiffness  of  the 
Saxon  nobility.  She  was  a  stately  dame,  and  had  but  a  short 
time  back  been  beautiful ;  she  was  rich,  and  was  addressed 
with  formal  respect  by  all  about  her.  At  night  on  taking' 
leave  every  one  kissed  her  hand,  excepting  myself;  and  I 
omitted  the  ceremony  through  my  ignorance,  and  gave  of- 
fence..   At  supi)er  grace  was  said  in  verse. 
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My  inlontion  waa  to  proceed  to  Dresden  nnd  Pmgne.  and  I 
miL-hed  the  former  pliiee  after  two  more  uiKlita  on  the  way. 
1  was  dc-lightud  with  the  eonp  ifiril  from  the  bridge,  iiiclud- 
iug  uoble  editiccH,  and  the  viewH  up  and  down  the  river. 
There  wm  nlitu  a  dtillnesa  whioli  euotlied  me.  1  will  uipy  h 
remnrlc  or  two  I  mode  at  thtt  time  resjiecting  the  iinpreMion 
miulo'  ou  me  by  Drusden  :  "  One  sees  more  of  ele^^ce  imd 
the  amusing  formiUity  of  iunoccut  anatarntiuiy,  than  of  the 
Imiuy  of  upstart  wecilth.  One  Ib  neither  oppressed  by  great 
nuw,  nor  confounded  hy  Inistle.  Miiny  au  Eicolleucy  ridei 
in  a  carriny^e  which  in  London  would  bo  thought  a  shabb;^ 
hacltney-cofteh;  aud  the  diatiuctioiiB  of  rawk  are  annoiuiued 
by  I'onnal  appendaj^es,  —  sword,  big  wig,  ifcc,  not  uoatly  attire. 

"  The  moMt  fauioiiB  of  tlio  sights  of  Dresden  is  the  Uriino 
OowUlbe,  or  Ureen  Vaults,  the  most  illustrious  wurehouse  of 
jewelry  aud  other  toys  in  the  world.  Augustus,  the  lavish 
and  the  strong  king  of  Pnluud,  waa  the  founder  of  this  ool- 
leetion,  coUBietiiig  of  all  sorts  of  things  wrought  in  ivory  and 
gold,  vessels  of  every  form.  I  saw  these  in  company  with  a 
French  lady  and  her  husband.  Her  raptures  rose  to  some- 
Ifaing  like  hysterics. 

"  The  picture  gallery  wis  the  first  of  great  escellenne  I  bitd 
ever  seen.  It  contJiins  tke  picture,  which  now  that  I  have 
seen  all  that  Home  aud  Florence,  Naples,  Venice,  and  Paria 
have  to  exhibit,  I  still  look  bank  upon  as  the  one  which  hoa 
affoi-ded  me  the  highest  delight,  —  the  Madonna  di  Snn  Siato, 
or  Vierge  aui  Anges.  When  I  first  saw  it,  I  exclaimed  unitt- 
tcntioDrdly,  '  Looking  at  this,  it  is  possible  to  believe  the  Im- 
maculate Conccptinu.'  The  Komnu  Catholic  eitMode  who  woS 
present  looked  offended,  with  no  reason.  1  possew  a  fiua 
copy  of  MUller's  engraving.  There  are  few  pictures  for 
which  I  would  exchange  it,* 

"  One  other  source  of  especial  pleasure  at  Dresden  was 
almost  daily  visit  to  the   Catholic  chapel,  for  church  musia 
(though  I  am  insensible  to  ordinary  music)  1  can  enjc^." 

I  did  not  omit  to  make  an  ciciirsion,  occupying  a  day,  to 
Pillnitz,  which  has  a  castle  of  doubtfiil  or  disputed  celebrity; 

•  Thia  eopv  tit  MUllor'i  csgravtui;  wu  )t<ven  tiv  Mr.  RobinwHri  wJH  ta 
E.  W.  Raid. 

Thil  jiictnre,  nnllks  «ll  Ruphiwl'n  othpt  ulUr-jilwm,  t»  paiiitnl  on  omm 
which  ftivr  rl«»  tu  iin  uulnion.  ■tmnBtr  ciinli-il("l  b>-  PmlbKinr  llllbiifr.  KMpW 
at  the  (inlltiry  nt  Dref-lrii,  that  it  wm  orfK<i>ii1lv  iiitvitil»l  to  'rrvo  as  s  Pm- 
TOMTnnal  BiimiCT.  Th*  nictiiro  vai  piircM'wl  bv  Aa|tu•tu^  Klag  of  Mmj 
■till  KIcL'tor  or  Sflxmiy  ttom  Ihe  monk*  of  the  cbursU  vf  Sui  Sialo,  st  Pbt 
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it  being  still  a  question  whether  the  treaty  which  bears  the 
name  of  PiUnitz  was  ever  entered  into  among  the  great  powers 
in  1792  to  partition  France. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  Dresden  is  a  knot  of 
little  valleys,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland. 
This  district  is  abont  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  two  or  three 
broad,  and  it  affords  in  miniature  every  variety  of  mountain 
and  valley  scenery.  The  first  place  I  came  to,  the  little  town 
of  Pima,  detained  me  by  its  attractions.  1  had  parted  from 
my  young  companion,  and  was  left  here  to  myself  in  a  country 
so  beautiful,  and  in  an  inn  so  comfortable,  that  I  stayed  four 
days.  One  of  the  largest  rocks  in  this  neighborhood  is  the 
insulated  and  famous  Konigstein.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
rendered  impregnable.  Certainly  it  has  never  be6n  taken. 
During  the  long  French  possession  of  Germany,  Buonaparte 
could  never  obtain  possession  of  this  fortress  from  the  other- 
wise obsequious  King  of  Saxony,  who  retained  it  as  a  place  of 
deposit  for  his  green-vault  and  other  treasures.  It  is  too 
small  to  hold  a  large  gtirrison,  and  therefore  might  be  spared 
by  Buonapaile.  Amidst  the  recesses  of  a  mountain  forest  is 
a  vast  mass  of  rocks,  some  eighty  feet  in  height,  with  a  natural 
cavity  or  hollow  called  the  Kuhstall  (Cowstall),  and  which, 
according  to  the  legendary  tales,  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
Saxon  peasants  from  the  imperial  troops  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  It  might  well  be  so  now,  for  the  brushwood  and 
stunted  frees  would  render  the  passage  of  troops  impossible. 
Tliis  wild  and  desolate  spot  I  crossed  ;  and  when  I  found  my- 
self again  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Elbe,  I  was  in  Bo- 
hemia. 

The  difference  lK?tween  a  Roman  Catholic  country  and  that 
I  had  hitherto  been  in  was  a{)p}irent  at  once  in  the  salutation 
of  the  peasantry.  Every  one  who  met  me  muttered,  "  Gelobt 
sei  Jesus  Christus "  (Praised  be  Jesus  Christ).  To  which  I 
invariably  answered,  **  In  Ewigkeit  *'  (To  eternity).  "  Amen" 
was  the  rejoinder.  Then  the  ordinary  talk  about  weather  or 
inquirv'  about  roads  followed.  Had  I  not  responded  like  a 
gocxl  ('hristian,  I  should  have  had  no  other  greeting.  The 
first  night  I  slept  at  Toschen,  in  a  small  house  with  worthy 
|>eople,  and  my  first  evening  in  Bohemia  is  worth  recording. 
I  have  often  told  the  story.  In  a  large  kitchen  lay  a  bedrid- 
den old  woman  near  the  fire.  Slie  began  questioning  me  : 
•^  Are  you  a  Christian  ]"  —  "  Yes."  —  "  A  Catholic  Christian  1 " 
The  landlord  came  up :  "  Don't  trouble  the  gentleman  with 
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questions ;  you  know  he  is  an  Englishnoian,  and  cannot  be  suck 
a  Cliristian  as  we  are."  —  "I  know  only  one  sort  of  Christian," 
muttered  she.  "  Why,  mother !  don't  you  know  the  priest 
says  it  is  the  duty  of  everyl)ody  to  remain  of  the  religion  they 
arc  born  in  ? "  This  looked  like  indifference  at  least,  and  I  got 
iuto  talk  with  hiuL  I  asked  him  about  the  Hussites.  *^  0, 
they  are  the  most  loyal  and  peaceable  of  all  our  people."  — 
"  It  did  not  use  to  be  so."  —  "0  no !  they  were  always 
breeding  disturbances,  but  the  £mperor  Joseph  put  an  end  to 
that  Their  priests  were  very  poor  and  lived  on  the  peasants ; 
one  man  gave  them  a  breakfast,  another  a  dinner,  another  a 
bed  ;  and  so  they  went  from  house  to  house,  beggars  and  pau- 
pers. When  the  emperor  came  to  Prague  to  be  crowned, 
among  the  decrees  which  he  issued  the  first  day  was  one  that 
the  Hussite  priests  should  be  allowed  the  same  pay  as  the 
lowest  order  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  And  since  then  we  have ' 
never  had  a  disturbance  in  the  coimtry."  I  thought  then, 
and  have  often  said,  that  had  I  ever  boon  in  the  House  of 
Commons  I  would  have  related*  this  as  an  instructive  lesson 
on  the  Irish  priest  (luestion. 

Next  day  1  dined  at  Aussig.  There  I  fell  in  with  a  travel- 
ler who,  finding  I  was  going  to  the  watering-place  Teplitz, 
recommended  me  to  a  private  lodging  at  the  house  of  an 
honest  shoemaker.     In  the  afternoon  I  was  there. 

Tej)litz  is  a  small  but  beautiful  watering-place,  in  which  is  a 
chate.iu,  occupied  at  the  time  by  the  Prince  do  Ligne,  who  is 
known  as  the  friend  of  Madame  de  Stiiel.  In  this  very  agree- 
able little  spot  I  took  up  my  residence  for  six  days.  Here 
I  found  a  circulating  library  (prohibited  in  other  Bohemian 
towns),  and  in  the  beautifid  coimtry  numberless  walks.  The 
season  for  drinking  the  waters  w^as  over,  so  that  I  found  my- 
self (piite  in  retirement ;  but  the  residence  of  the  Prince 
jiiforded  me  an  xmexpccted  pleasure  the  day  after  my  arrival 
1  was  told  that  there  was  an  amateur  theatre,  at  which  the 
Hen-si'haften,  tlie  noble  inhabittuits  of  the  chateau,  performed ; 
and  to  which  any  one  decently  dressed  might  go,  —  the  nobles 
in  the  })it  below,  the  citizens  in  the  gallery  al)ove.  1  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  door  of  the  pit.  "Sind  Sic  adelig,  mein 
llerr  r*  (Are  you  noble?)  sjiid  the  doorkeeper.  *'I  am  Eng- 
lish," I  siiid,  **and  all  Enj^lish  are  noble." — *'I  know  it,  sir," 
he  roj)lied,  and  opened  the  door  to  me.  This  I  said,  not 
meaning  a  joke,  for  everywhere  in  Germany  English  travellers 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  noble,  even  at  the  small  courts^ 
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where  there  is  uo  ambassador.     No  inquiry  is  made  about 
birth,  title,  or  place. 

At  the  theatre  a  French  comedy  was  acted,  as  it  seemed  to 
me  with  perfect  good-breeding.  The  little  I  saw  in  this  per- 
formance of  the  Princess  and  the  rest  of  the  family  was  in 
harmony  with  the  character  they  possess  as  being  among  the 
most  amiable  and  respectable  of  the  higher  French  noblesse. 

I  lived  a  week  of  great  enjoyment,  —  a  sort  of  hermit's  life. 
My  breakfast  consisted  of  grapes  and  cream,  —  and  certainly 
I  never  lived  at  so  Httlo  cost.  I  soon  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  a  young  man  —  a  Herr  ven  Schall  —  who,  Hke  myself, 
seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do.  With  him  I  spent  my  days  in 
walking.  In  the  course  of  talk  he  used  the  expression  *'  one 
of  my  Biubjects "  (Unterthan).  "  Unterthan ? "  I  exclaimed; 
"  why,  you  are  not  a  sovereign  ]  '*  —  "  Yes,  I  am,"  he  said ; 
and  then  he  explained  that  he  was  a  knight.  I  thought  he 
had  been  a  Suabian  knight,  but  my  journal  calls  him  a  Sile- 
aian.  According  to  the  now-abolished  old  German  constitu- 
tion these  knights  were  sovereigns^  though  they  might  be  very 
poor.  They  had  the  power  of  appointing  judges,  in  whom  was 
the  prerogative  of  life  and  death,  —  a  jurisdiction  the  knights 
could  not  personally  exercise.  I  did  not  stand  in  any  awe  of 
my  new  companion,  nor  did  he  claim  any  deference  on  account 
of  his  princely  dignity.  Ho  w^as  a  light-hearted  young  man,  as 
may  be  seen  by  an  anecdote  he  told  me  of  himself.  A  few 
weeks  before  I  met  him,  ho  had  the  misfortune,  on  his  way  to 
Teplitz,  to  be  robbed  of  his  purse.  He  was  forced  to  take  his 
portmanteau  on  his  back  and  bring  it  to  Teplitz,  selling  a  |)air 
of  stockings  on  the  road,  in  order  to  get  food.  Arrived  here, 
and  not  expecting  a  remittance  for  some  time,  he  announced 
himself  as  a  painter,  being  an  amateur  artist.  He  waited  on 
Count  Briihl  with  his  papers  and  testimonials,  and  solicited 
employment.  The  Count  gave  him  a  miniature  to  copy  ;  this 
was  finished  in  a  day  and  a  half,  and  three  ducats  paid  for  it. 
He  went  home,  dressed,  and  in  the  evening  went  to  a  ball, 
where  he  met  his  employer  the  Count.  Von  Schall  spent  two 
ducats  that  evening,  —  worked  two  days  longer,  and  earned 
four  ducats  more.  He  then  received  a  remittance  from  home, 
shut  up  his  portfolio,  told  his  atorv^  to  everybody,  the  ladies 
he  danced  with  included,  and  figured  away  as  one  of  the  beaux 
of  the  season. 

When  I  left  Teplitz  and  my  worthy  host  and  hostess.  Von 
Schall  accompanied  me  over  a  mountain  till  we  came  within 
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light  of  Lob(«itK  and  Leitm«ritK,  when  I  entered  the  plaiofl  of 
Buhemia.  1  slupt  the  first  night  at  Budiu,  a  poor  littJe  town; 
but  I  met  there  with  a  eiirt  of  adventure  which  1  have  ofteD 
lonked  buck  ujinti  with  plcKStire. 

I  was  inquiring  in  the  etreot  for  a  circnJating  hbntfy,— -u 
idle  JDquiry.  hy  the  hy,  —  when  a  voiy  handsome  Toung  Jn 
came  up  and  offered  me  a  hook  fbr  the  evening.  He  noeaa- 
pauied  mo  to  the  inn,  and  waa  iny  very  agreeable  eompaiiion, 
but  would  not  suffer  me  to  treat  him.  Ho  had  a  fine  nunly 
Mpreasion,  and  talked  with  great  freedom,  wliiuh  1  eucmtniged 
t^  spcnking  of  Mosea  MendeUsohn  and  Lessing,  whom  hi 
nutiirally  held  in  reverence.  He  seemed  t^  have  n  taste  for 
free-thinking  books  ;  and  when  I  remarked  that  those  IxxAs, 
if  th(^  were  Hiiccessful  against  ChriHtianity.  must  be  stUl  more 
ao  ii^nst  Judaism,  he  was  embarrassed.  He  professed  to  h<ild 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  highest  respect,  but  would  uot  ullow  that 
he  had  ever  claimed  to  be  the  Mossiah.  "  Moeoa,"  he  swd, 
"  if  hifl  daim  to  inapimtion  he  waived,  muKt  still  be  allowed  to 
be  oue  of  the  greatest  of  naen."  Ou  my  asking  whether  tb« 
oditun  frequently  cast  on  the  Jews  operated  as  a  t«mptiiHoa 
to  embrace  Christianity,  he  replied  :  "  You  forget  that  we  ore 
brought  up  to  that,  and  that  we  are  trained  to  return  conlotopt 
witli  hatred.  All  those  I  love  are  Jews.  Were  1  to  go  OTer 
to  your  church,  1  should  become  an  object  of  hittred  and  con- 
tempt to  all  I  love.  My  father  and  mother  woidd  die  of 
shame  ;  autl,  after  all,  by  the  respectable  Christiana  converted 
Jtnrs  are  more  despised  than  those  who  remain  firm.  Fortun*  ^ 
has  made  me  what  I  am,  and  whatever  difSoulties  my  religun 
may  have  1  know  of  none  better."  He  aaid  he  did  not  believe 
there  waa  anything  miraculous  in  the  Israelites'  passage  of  the 
Ked  Sea.  This  young  man  lent  me  the  cj^ntinuation  of  "  Na- 
than der  Wetse."  The  title  of  this  contiauation  is"Tlw 
Monk  of  Lebanon,"'  and  its  object  to  ofinuteract  the  effwt  of 
Leitsiiig'a  work. 

Next  day  eight  hours'  hard  walking  bronght  me  to  PragiK, 
—  an  imposing  city,  ancient  and  stately,  contAining  7U,lfU0  iti* 
bahitanta.  I  have  acldom  seen  n  spot  so  striking  as  the  bridge 
over  the  Moldaii.  with  Its  thirty  high  slatues.  The  view  tnm 
this  bridge  of  the  cathedral  on  the  hill  is  exceedingly  fine. 
But,  on  the  whole,  1  foimd  little  to  detain  me  at  Prague. 
Contrasting  its  churches  with  those  at  Dresden.  I  wrote  to 
my  brother  :  "The  nine  paintings  in  the  Cha|>ol  iit  Dresden 
delight  the  eye,  —  the  hundreds  at  Prague  only  oppress  the 
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senses,  —  the  more  so,  as  there  is  no  classification  or  harmony 
in  their  arrangement.  Old  paintings,  curious  perhaps  for  their 
antiquity,  are  paired  with  flashy  pieces  glaring  with  varnish. 
A  colossal  statue  stands  by  the  side  of  a  rotten  relic  ;  in  one 
place  there  was  a  complete  skeleton,  the  skull  covered  with 
satin,  and  the  ribs  adorned  with  crimson  ribbon  and  tinsel 

*  One  would  not  sure  look  frightful  when  one 's  dead/ 

Still  more  offensive  were  a  long  row  of  rotten  teeth.  Not  all 
the  objects,  however,  were  of  this  class.  At  the  high  altar  in 
St.  Nicolai  Church,  I  saw  four  colossal  statues,  not  less  than 
fourteen  feet  high.  They  impressed  me  solemnly,  and  I  recol- 
lected the  opinion  expressed  by  Wicland,  that  size  was  proba- 
Uv  the  great  charm  which  rendered  so  illustrious  the  Jupiter 
of  Phidias." 

On  my  way  back  to  Pirna  I  was  amused  by  the  slyness  of  an 
inscription  on  a  newly  built  wall.  It  was  in  verse,  and  its  im- 
port as  follows  :  "  This  house  is  in  the  hand  of  God.  In  the 
year  1793  was  the  wall  raised  ;  and  if  God  will  turn  my 
heart  to  it,  and  my  father-in-law  will  advance  the  needful,  I 
will  cover  it  with  tiles." 

1  found  I  had  still  unseen  beauties  to  explore  in  the  Saxon 
Switzerland.  Hob  ostein  I  thought  among  the  finest  objects 
o£  this  very  delightful  country. 

On  the  last  day  of  my  tour,  when  T  was  at  Hubertsburg,  I 
met  a  party  of  show-folk  and  pedlers,  and  was  treated  both  by 
them  and  the  landlord  as  if  I  were  one  of  them.  A  few 
months  before  I  had  dined  at  the  same  inn,  as  a  gentleman 
visitor  to  the  chateau.  Then  my  dinner  cost  me  Is.  2d,; 
now  I  paid  for  my  afternoon  luncheon,  supper,  bed,  and  break- 
fast. Is.  9(/.,  —  a  difference  more  agreeable  to  my  pocket  than 
flattering  to  my  vanity.  But  travelling  on  foot,  I  found  that 
my  journey,  as  a  whole,  cost  me  only  a  trifle  more  than  I  paid 
fur  my  ordinary  board  and  lodging  at  Frankfort. 

With  respect  to  the  society  in  this  district  —  the  cultivation 
and  manners  of  the  higher  classes  —  I  have  every  retison  to 
speak  favorably.  As  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  I  never 
before  experienced  from  strangers  so  nuich  civility  ;  and  my 
external  appearance  was  certainly  not  inviting,  for  I  went  as 
usual  in  black.  My  coat,  which  I  brought  with  me  from  Eng- 
land, had  necessarily  lost  much  of  its  original  brightness  ;  and 
it  was  rather  eclipsed  than  set  off  by  velvet  pantaloons  and 
gaiters,  which  I  wore  out  of  convenience,  though  they  attracted 
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HOW  and  then  a  smile  from  tlis  honest  TiUag^re.     I  mot  u 
formly  with  civil  treatment  in  the  public-houses,  where  I  was 
alwayx  in  high  spirits,  and  by  my  gayety  guaerally  giuned  tha  , 
good-will  of  my  host  and  hia  other  gueHti. 


T.  R.  TO  H.  C.  B. 

fltiHY,  Oplobar  m,  ita 

....  The  Peace  is  an  event  which  lias  excited  a  tumult  of 
joy  Buch  as  1  never  before  auw  equalled.  The  cR'eet  n 
stronger  as  the  event  was  totally  unexpected,  —  indeei!,  for  two 
or  three  days  preceding,  it  was  totally  despaired  o£  The 
Funds  were  faUing,  and  the  expectation  of  an  inva^ou  i 
■very  generaL  All  partjea  are  therefore  wilting'  to  give  the 
Ministry  great  credit  for  the  secrecy  with  which  they  con- 
ducted tlie  negotiation.  The  demoustnttiona  of  joy  have  risen 
almost  to  madiioHB.  Ulumiiiationa  have  beeu  general  tbrougfa- 
out  the  kiugdum,  and  in  London  and  some  other  placea  have 
lieen  repeated  several  times.  Last  Friday  we  iUumiuatod  at 
Bupy. 

The  pa|jera  will  inform  you  of  the  reception  which  was  given 
by  the  London  populace  to  the  French  general  who  brought 
over  the  ratification  of  the  prelintinaries.  It  is  said  that  "Lotig 
live  Buonaparte ! "  was  repeatedly  cried  in  the  streets ; 
among  the  transpareiicies  exhibited  in  London  hia  portrait  was 
Bbown  with  this  inacription  ;  "The  Saviour  of  (Ae  World." 
Indeed  it  ia  curious  to  observe  the  change  of  atyle  in  the  gav- 
eniment  newsptipers.  The  "Oomican  adventurer,"  "tho  athe- 
istical usuriier,"  is  now  "  the  augimt  hero,"  "  the  restorer  of 
publio  nitler,"  Ac.  Ac. ;  in  fact,  everything  that  is  (jreat  and 
good.  It  reminds  one  of  the  tranafomiation  in  a  pantomime, 
where  a  devil  is  suddenly  converted  into  an  angel.  The  bless- 
inga  of  peace  Iwgin  already  to  be  felt  An  abunrfaut  harvest 
promised  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  proviaions, 
but  the  Ikll  in  com  hna  I>een  rapid  beyond  example.  In  the 
course  of  about  eight  or  ten  weeks  wheat  bos  fallen  in  oar 
market  &om  02(.  to  ids.  the  coomb,  and  it  is  ex{)ected  to  a 
lower.  - .  .  . 

On  my  return  to  Grininia,  at  the  lioginninc;  of  November.  I 
became  an  inmate  in  tJie  house  of  Mr.  liiese ;  and  there  I  r 
maincd  during  (he  winter.     I  spent  my  time  pleasantly,  partljr 
in  rending,  aii'l  partly  with  friends,     The  best  society  of  th« 
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place  was  freely  open  to  me ;  and  at  about  this  period  I 
became  acquainted  with  a  very  remarkable  person,  of  whom 
there  is  an  account  in  the  "  Conversations-Lexicon,"  and  to 
whom  I  became  indebted  for  a  great  pleasure.  His  name  was 
Seume,  the  son  of  a  poor  woman  who  kept  a  public-house  near 
Leipzig.  She  meant  to  make  her  boy  a  parson,  as  he  was 
clever  ;  but  he  was  wild,  and  after  making  some  progress  in  his 
studies,  left  his  books  and  took  up  a  musket.  He  served  in 
the  American  war  as  a  private,  and  was  afterwards  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  among  the  Hessians.  He  then  went  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  at  length  entered  the  Russian  service,  —  was 
lieutenant  under  Suwarrow,  and  was  present  at  the  infamous 
storming  and  sacking  of  Praga,  near  Warsaw.  Meanwhile  he 
pursued  his  studies,  and  became  occasionally  a  tutor  to  young 
noblemen.  For  some  years  he  corrected  the  press  at  Leipzig. 
He  also  printed  some  volumes  of  poetry,  and  gave  lessons  in 
Greek,  English,  &c.  He  knew  almost  all  the  European  lan- 
guages. His  countenance  was  very  striking.  Herder  remarked 
to  me  that  he  had  the  physiognomy  of  a  Greek  philosopher. 
With  Seume  1  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  Weimar  and  Jena.  At 
Leipzig  we  were  joined  by  Schnorr,  whose  son  has  since  at- 
tained great  eminence  as  a  painter.  The  father  was,  1  believe, 
the  master  of  the  government  drawing-school  at  Weimar.  We 
left  Grimma  on  Noveml>er  17th,  and  on  the  19th  I  visited  the 
most  famous  of  the  Fiirst-en-Scliuleu.  The  establishment  had 
150  scholars.  The  only  i>articular  1  thought  worthy  of  notice 
and  imitation  was  a  body  of  poor  students  called  coll/iborateurs^ 
and  who  assist  the  more  wealthy  but  less  advanced  students, 
receiving  for  their  trouble  a  salary  of  200  dollars. 

We  arrived  late  the  same  day  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  Weimar ; 
and  the  two  next  days  l>elong  to  the  most  interesting  in  all 
my  life.  They  were  devoted  to  visits  to  the  most  eminent  men 
of  their  age  and  country. 

Oiu-  first  call  was  at  the  house  of  the  aged  Wielaud.  The 
course  of  my  late  reading  had  not  led  me  to  form  terrifying 
idciis  of  his  mental  greatness,  though  as  a  litterateur  he  is  one 
of  the  first  writers  of  his  country.  He  is  not  less  universiillv 
read  and  admired  in  Germany  tlian  Voltaire  was  in  France. 
His  works  amount  to  more  than  fifty  volumes,  all  written  for 
the  many.  He  resembles  the  French  wit  in  the  lightness  of 
his  philosophy,  in  tlie  wantoimcss  of  his  muse  (though  it  is  by 
no  means  so  gross),  and  in  the  ext^uisitc  felicity  of  his  style.  But 
he  surpasses  Voltaire   in   learning,  if  not   in   philosophy  ;  for 
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Wieland  is  no  school-philosopher,  —  he  bdongs  to  the  sensual 
8ch(K)l  of  Locke.     Aud  his  favorite  opinions  are  those  of  the 
common-sense,  sceptical  school.    He  is  a  sworn  foe  to  the  Kan- 
tian metaphysics,  and  indeed  to  all  others.     In  his  writings,  ajs 
in  his  person  and  manners,  he  is  a  perfect  gentleman.     He  re- 
ceived us  with  the  courteous  dignity  of  a  sage,  who  accepted 
without  hauteur  the  homage  of  his  admirers.     I  have  already 
printed  an  account  of  this  my  first  and  subsequent  interviews 
with   him   in  a  note   to   Mrs.  Austm's   '*  Characteristics  of 
Goethe."  *    I  shall  in  substance  repeat  what  I  have  there  said. 
He  had  already  shrunk  into  the  old  man.     His  pale  and  deli- 
cate countenance  was  plain,  and  had  something  of  the  satyr  in 
it.     He  wore  a  black  skull-cap.    The  marble  bust  by  Schadow, 
which  I  liave  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  is  an  exact  reaewr 
blance  of  him.      I  ventiu'ed  to  refer  to  his  philosophical  writ- 
ings, and  especially  to  his  ^*  Agathodamon,"  which  gives  but  a 
sad  view  of  Christianitv  and  its  influence  on  mankind.     In  thii 
b(K)k  he  draws  a  parallel  l)ctwecn  Jesus  Christ  and  ApoUonius 
of  Tyana,  whom   he  considers  as  alike  generous  enthusiasts, 
willing  to  miike  use  of  superstition  in  order  to  teach  a  benefi- 
cent morality.      I   ventured   to   express   my    regret   at  the 
mournful  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived.      He  admit- 
ted that  his  hopes  of  any  great  improvement  in  mankind  were 
faint. 

To  refer  to  another  subject,  the  best  if  not  the  only  advan- 
tiige  which  in  his  judgment  may  l)e  expected  from  the  French 
Revolution  is  the  ])roinotion  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  sciences ; 
for  he  holds  tlie  French  nation  absolutely  incapable  of  forming 
a  Republic.  He  vindicated  the  administration  of  Buonaparte, 
and  did  not  censure  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
(Jhiirch.  What  he  said  on  this  |)oint  is  worth  reporting  :  "  We 
Trotestants  allow  ourselves  a  great  deal  of  injustice  aud  ha- 
bitual falsehood  towards  the  Catholics.  We  forget  that  Roman 
(Catholicism  is,  after  all,  real  Christianity,  and  in  my  judgment 
j)refcrable  to  the  motley  things  produced  by  the  sai-disofU 
Reformation." 

Speaking  further  (^f  the  Rcfonnation,  Wieland  asserted  that 
it  had  been  an  evil  and  not  a  good  ;  it  had  retarded  the  progress 
of  philoso])hy  for  centuries.  There  were  some  wise  men  among 
the  Italians  who,  if  they  had  been  ])ennitted,  would  have  ef- 
fected a  Kidut^ary  reform.  1  iUther  ruined  eveiything  by  making 
the  people  a  i)arty  to  what  ought  to  have  been  left  to  the 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  227. 
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Bcholara.  Had  he  not  come  forward  with  his  furious  knock- 
down attacks  on  the  Church,  and  excited  a  succession  of  horri- 
ble wars  in  Europe,  liberty,  science,  and  humanity  would  have 
slowly  made  their  way.  Melanchthon  and  Erasmus  were  on 
the  right  road,  but  the  violence  of  the  age  was  triumphant 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  Wicland  is  a  supporter  of  national 
religion. 

He  spoke  with  great  feeling  of  his  wife,  who  had  died  a  few 
weeks  before.  "  I  help  myself  with  illusions,''  he  said ;  "  he 
whom  I  have  once  loved  never  dies  to  me.  He  is  absent  only 
from  my  outward  senses;  and  that  to  be  sure  is  painful. 
My  wife  was  my  good  angel  for  thirty-five  years.  I  am  no 
longer  young,  —  the  recollection  of  her  will  never  be  weak- 
ened.** He  spoke  in  a  faint  half-whisper,  as  from  the  bottom 
of  his  throat. 

My  next  call  was  on  Bottiger,  —  a  very  laborious  boot-maker 
and  honest  fagging  scholar,  noted  for  his  courtesy  to  strangers, 
of  which  I  both  now  and  afterwards  had  the  benefit.  Ho  had 
a  florid  complexion,  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  rustic 
health. 

My  companions  then  took  me  to  Professor  Meyer,  who  in- 
troduced us  into  the  presence  of  Goethe,  —  the  great  man,  the 
first  sight  of  whom  may  well  form  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  any 
one  who  has  devoted  himself  seriously  to  the  pursuit  of  poetry 
or  philosophy. 

1  had  said  to  Seume  that  I  wished  to  speak  with  Wieland, 
and  look  at  Goethe,  —  and  1  literally  and  exactly  htid  my  de- 
sire.   My  sense  of  his  greatness  was  such  that,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity offered,  I  think  I  should  have  been  incapable  of  entering 
into  conversation  with  him  ;  but  as  it  was,  I  was  allowed  to 
gaze  on  him  in  silence.     Goethe  lived  in  a  large  and  handsome 
house,  —  that  is,  for  Weimar.     Before  the  door  of  his  study 
w^  marked  in  mosaic,  SALVE.     On  our  entrance  he  rose,  and 
with  rather  a  cool  and  distant  air  beckoned  to  us  to  ta,ke  seats. 
As  he  fixed  his  burning  eye  on  Seume,  who  took  the  lead,  I  had 
his  profile  before  me,  and  this  was  the  case  during  the  whole 
of  our  twenty  minutes'  stay.     He  was  then  about  fifty-two 
rears  of  age,  and  was  beginning  to  be  corpulent.     He  was,  I 
think,  one  of  the  most  oppressively  handsome  men  I  ever  saw. 
Afy  feeling  of  awe  was  heightened  by  an  accident.     The  last 
play  which  I  had  seen  in  England  was  "  Measure  for  Measure," 
in  which  one  of  the  most  remarkable  moments  was  when  Kem- 
hle  (the  Diike),  disguised  as  a  monk,  had  his  hood  pulled  off 
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bv  Liieio.  On  this,  Kemble,  with  an  expression  of  wonderliil 
dimity,  ascended  the  throne  and  delivered  judgment  on  the 
wmnprdoere. 

<T<»c*thc  sat  in  precisely  the  same  attitude,  and  I  had  procisely 
the  same  view  of  his  sidc-fiice.  The  conversation  was  quite 
iusiiniiticant.  ^[y  companions  talked  about  themselves,  — 
.Scuine  uliuut  his  youth  of  adversity  and  strange  adventures. 
(rfX'the  smiled,  with,  as  I  thought,  the  benignity  of  condescen- 
}<ioii.  ^Vhen  we  were  dismissed,  and  I  was  in  the  open  air,  I 
felt  as  if  a  weivrlit  were  removed  from  my  breast,  and  eiclaimed, 
"  ( lutt  sei  I>:uik  !  ^*  IVfore  long  I  saw  him  under  more  £eiTora- 
Me  auspices :  but  of  that  hereafter. 

(■<H.'the  hiui  Ijeen  often  rejiroached  for  his  hautenr^  and 
Biinrer  made  an  epiuram  which  the  euviers  and  revilers  of 
tlie  great  nmn  were  fond  of  repeating.  I  believe,  however, 
that  this  demeanor  was  necesi>arv  in  self-defence.  It  was  his 
i>i)Iy  protection  against  the  intrusion  which  would  otherwise 
have  robbed  him  and  the  world  of  a  large  portion  of  his  life. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

rjf»ethe's  **  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  '*  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
draifiji  ever  coin|>«>sed.  I  have  read  it  three  times  within  a 
muntli.  and  believe  it  has  not  a  fault v  line.  W.  Tavlor  has 
traii>lated  it.  Do  lay  out  half  a  crown  on  my  judgment, — 
fancy  Mns.  Siddons  to  l)e  Iphigenia,  — and  you  will  feel  that 
hhe  is  the  most  jH»rt'ei:t  ideal  of  tlie  female  character  ever  con- 
ceived, rivallinir  in  that  ixiint  of  view  even  Milton's  Eve.  You 
will  adniii*e  the  solenni  re|»ose,  the  celestial  trampiillity  of  her 
rhanictcr.  as  well  as  of  the  events  thenl^iolves  :  and  this  is,  in 
niv  mind,  the  i-hanietoristic  of  (Jtx^the.  His  better  and  more 
perfect  works  are  without  «lis<>rder  and  tunmlt.  —  they  resem- 
ble <'iandc  I^irniines  landscapes  and  RaphaeFs  historical 
I'ieces.  <  Joethe's  Son<rs  and  Hallads  and  Elegies  all  have  the 
snnn'  character ;  his  li;illads  in  particular  have  a  wildness  of 
fantv  which  is  fascinatiuL',  but  with(>ut  turbulcuce.  No  hurrv- 
h<:urrv.  as  in  Biiriror's  "  I^'ononi."  A|»n.»|K»8,  1  l>elieve  you  will 
tiiul  in  Monk  l>ewis  a  tnuislation  of  a  luillad  called  the  "Erl- 
KinL^"  —  hunt  tor  it  and  read  it.  (i<»i»the  knows  his  own 
worth.  In  the  wh«'le  compass  of  his  works  I  l>elie\*e  not  a 
sinirlo  prefai.'C,  or  an  article  in  which  he  sjx-aks  of  him« 
self,  is  to  lie  f<»und,  —  it  is  enough  that  his  works  an 
there 
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The  same  evening  I  had  an  introduction  to  one  who  in  any 
place  but  Weimar  would  have  held  the  first  rank,  and  who  in 
his  person  and  bearing  impressed  every  one  with  the  feeling 
that  he  belonged  to  the  highest  class  of  men.  This  was  Her- 
der. The  interview  was,  if  possible,  more  insignificant  than 
that  with  Croethe,  —  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  my  being 
introduced  at  the  same  time  with  a  distinguished  publicist,  to 
use  the  German  term,  the  eminent  poUtical  writer  and  states- 
man Friedrich  Gentz,  the  translator  of  Burke  on  the  French 
Revolution,  author  of  several  Austrian  state  papers  against 
France,  and  the  great  literary  advocate  of  the  Austrian  cause. 
I  naturally  kept  in  the  background,  contenting  myself  with 
delivering  a  letter  which  Madame  de  la  Roche  had  given  me. 
But  Herder  sent  for  me  next  day.  He  had  a  fine  clerical 
figure,  and  reminded  me  of  Dr.  Geddes.  His  expression  was 
one  of  great  earnestness.  Though  he  filled  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical office  the  Httle  state  of  Weimar  afforded,  yet  the 
greatness  of  Goethe  seemed  to  throw  him  into  the  shade ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  prevented  him  from  aj)prociating  Goethe's  genius. 
For  the  present  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that  wo 
had  some  controversial  talk,  —  I  not  assenting  to  his  con- 
temptuous judgment  of  the  English  l^Tic  poets,  and  he  de- 
claring the  infinite  superiority  of  Klopstock's  Odes  to  all  that 
Gray  and  Collins  had  ever  written.  We  talked  also  al)out  our 
English  philosophers,  and  ho  gave  me  a  shake  of  the  hand  for 
my  praise  of  Hartley.     Henlor  was  a  parti siin  of  Locke. 

Before  I  left  Weimar  I  called  on  the  one  other  great  poet, 
Schiller,  of  whom  unhappily  I  have  as  little  to  say  as  of  the 
others.  Indeed  we  were  ^-ith  him  but  a  few  minutes.  I  had 
just  time  to  mention  Coleridge's  translation  of  Wallenstein, 
of  which  he  seemed  to  have  a  high  opinion.  The  translator 
was  a  man  of  genius,  he  said,  but  had  made  some  ridiculous 
mistakes.  Schiller  had  a  w^ild  expression  and  a  sickly  look  ;  and 
his  manners  wei-e  those  of  one  who  is  not  at  his  ease.  There 
was  in  him  a  mixture  of  the  wildness  of  genius  and  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  student.     His  featiu-es  were  large  and  irregular. 

On  Satiu-day  night  we  went  to  the  theatre,  where  1  saw 
**  Wallensteins  Tod  "  |)erformed  in  the  presence  of  the  author. 
Schlegel  somewhere  says  :  **  Germany  has  two  national  theatres, 
—  Vienna  with  a  public  of  50,000  spectators,  Weimar  with  a 
public  of  50."  The  theatre  was  at  this  time  unique  ;  its  man- 
agers were  Goethe  and  Schiller,  who  exhibited  there  tlie  works 
which  were  to  become  standards  and  uKxlels  of  dramatic  liteni- 
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tiire.  Sthillur  had  hia  seat  uear  the  ducal  bo»,  Goethe  an 
arm-chair  in  the  centre  of  the  first  row  of  the  pit.  In  general, 
theatrea,  whatever  iheir  sine  aud  beauty  majf  bo,  are  nfter  all 
mere  places  where  people,  instead  of  sitting  to  enjoy  them- 
aelvps  at  their  ease,  are  crowded  together  to  see  sotuething  at 
a  distance,  and  it  w  considered  a  sort  of  infriugemeut  on  tiie 
rights  of  otbetB  to  take  knee  or  elbow  room.  Here,  ou  the 
contrary.  1  found  uij'self  in  nn  elegant  apartmwit,  so  lightly  and 
dassicalty  ndonied,  and  so  tree  and  easy  in  its  aspect,  that  I 
almost  forgot  where  I  was.  In  the  pit  the  seats  are  all  nnm- 
burud,  eujih  purson  has  his  own,  and  each  seat  hait  arms.  The 
single  njw  of  lioxes  ia  supported  by  elegant  pillan,  under  whiub 
the  pit  loungers  stroll  at  ploamire.  The  boxes  have  no  divis- 
iou  except  in  front.  They  are  adorned,  too,  by  elegant  pil- 
hirs,  and  are  open  below  ;  instead  of  the  Ijoards  comnionty 
placed  in  front  are  elegant  iron  palisades.  There  are  uo  lixed 
sentK,  only  chairs,  all  of  which,  in  front,  are  oocu|iied  by  Indies. 
The  gentlemen  go  into  the  pit  when  the;  do  not,  as  courteous 
uavalierH,  wait  behind  the  chairs  of  tlieir  fair  friends.  The 
bos  in  front  is  occupied  by  the  Duke  and  Diiehees  with  their 
suite,  of  course  without  the  dull  fomittlity  attending  a  Boyal 
presence  at  Dniry  Lane.  I  beheld  Schiller  a  great  part  of  the 
evening  leaning  over  the  dncal  Ikjx  and  chatting  with  the  fam- 
ily. In  the  perfonnauco  of  this  e\-cning,  I  was  pleased  with 
CJraff  OH  the  representative  of  the  hero,  and  with  Mademoi- 
selle Jagemiann  as  Theklu.  She  was  a  graceful  aud  beautiful 
creature,  the  first  nctreBS  of  the  company. 

One  Other  noted  character  we  visited,  —  the  one  who,  ac- 
cording to  William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  was  the  greatest  of  uU. 
This  was  August  von  KotKcbiie.  the  verj-  popular  drainatist, 
whose  singular  fiit.e  it  was  to  hve  at  variance  with  the  great 
poeti  of  his  country  while  he  was  the  idol  of  the  mob.  He 
WD»  lit  one  time  (about  this  time  and  a  little  later)  a  favorite 
in  oil  Europe,  One  of  hie  playa,  "  The  Stranger,"  I  have 
seen  acted  in  German,  English,  Spanish,  French,  and  I  helieve 
alsi)  Italian.  He  was  the  pensioner  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Russia.  The  odium  produced  by  this  circtmistance,  aud  the 
impTitation  of  being  a  spy,  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  hia 
assassination  by  a  student  of  Jena  a  few  years  afler  onr  yitdt. 
He  ¥fas  living,  like  Goethe,  in  a  large  house  and  iu  style.  I 
dmnk  tea  with  him,  and  found  him  a  lively  little  man  with 
sniiill  black  eyes.  Ho  had  the  manners  of  a  prlil  mnltre.  Ho 
was  a  lourried  man  with  a  large  family,  and  seemcl  to  he  not 
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without  the  domestic  feelings  which  he  has  so  successfully 
painted  in  his  works.  We  were  ushered  through  a  suite  of 
rooms  by  a  man-servant,  and  found  Mr.  President  in  state. 
Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  remark  that  his  house  had  thirty-seven 
windows  in  front.  Indeed,  the  comfortable  style  in  which  all 
the  poets  I  have  mentioned  lived  would  make  me  imagine  the 
poet's  fate  must  be  singularly  good  in  Germany,  if  I  did  not 
recollect  that  those  I  saw  were  the  prime  and  elect  of  the 
German  geniuses,  —  the  favorites  and  idols  of  their  nation. 
Wieland  and  Goethe  both  gained  a  fortune  by  their  writings, 
and  Schiller  supported  himself  entirely  by  his  pen. 

Weimar  ♦  ia  an  insignificant  little  town,  without  an  object 
of  beauty  or  taste  but  its  park ;  and  even  that  among  parks 
has  no  great  excellence.  It  has  been  immortalized  by  many  a 
passage  in  Goethe's  poems.  His  house  will  no  doubt  be  pre- 
served for  the  sake  of  its  associations,  and  so  probably  will  be 
the  residences  of  the  other  chief  poets.  These,  alas,  have 
aU  passed  away  !  t 

On  Sunday,  amid  snow  and  rain  and  wind,  we  left  the  seat 
of  the  Muses  for  the  school  of  the  philo8oj)her8,  —  Weimar 
for  Jena.  The  University  at  the  latter  place  lias  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  site,  lying  in  a  beautiful  valley.  The  town  itself, 
as  approached  from  Weimar,  looked  interesting  and  promising 
as  w^e  descended  the  winding  road  called  the  Snake,  but  within 
it  is  a  J)eggarly  place.  I  at  once  ma<le  use  of  a  strange  letter 
of  introduction  given  me  at  Giittingen  by  Winckelmanu  to  a 
student  here,  —  a  character,  —  one  KoUe,  who,  having  passed 
tlirough  the  ordinary  years  of  study,  continued  to  live  liere  at 
the  least  possible  expense,  sauntering  his  time  away,  but  by 
his  conversation  amusing  and  instructing  others.  He  re- 
ceived me  very  cordially,  though  my  introduction  consisted 
only  of  my  name  with  some  verses  from  Goetlie.  Kiille  took 
me  to  a  concert-room,  where  I  saw  the  students  in  genteeler 
trim  than  I  had  seen  before.  His  enthusiastic  talk  about  the 
poets  and  philosophers  awakened  in  me  the  desire,  which  was 
afterwards  gratified,  of  residing  among  them.  We  soon  left 
Jena,  and  my  companions,  Seume  and  Schnorr,  set  out  on  that 
"  Sijaziergang  nach  Syrakus,"  an  account  of  which  was  pub- 
lishefl.  Seume  in  the  first  sentence  savs  :  "  A  few  kind  fi'iends 
accompanied  us  a  short  distance."     1  was  one  of  those  friends. 

•  A  very  interesting  and  detailed  descriT)tion  of  Weimar  as  it  appeared  in 
the  eighteenth  centurv'  will  bo  found  in  G.  H.  Lewes's  "Life  of  Goethe," 
Vol.  1.  p.  311. 

t   Written  in  1847. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

GBBM,VNV.^1802, 

I  FINALLY  left  Grimma  on  May  4,  1802,  Brentano 
finished  liis  preparatory  studies  for  the  University,  and 
wisbeil  me  to  accomjRiuj  him  to  Frankfort.  We  intended  to 
have  goue  thither  l)y  Carlalxkd,  hut  on  my  applying  to  Mr. 
Elliott  foi'  a  oertificuto  that  I  was  an  Engllsltmiin,  he  relused  it 
Tery  civilly  on  the  gruiiud  that  1  had  not  a  single  letter  or 
paper  to  corrobonite  my  declaration.  He  swd  he  liad  no  doubt 
that  1  was  what  I  declared  myself  to  be,  and  he  nuiild  spmk 
in  my  behalf  to  the  proper  nuthorities.  But  Brentano  objected 
to  the  delay,  and  we  therefore  changed  our  route,  and  took  the 
opporl.imity  of  visiting  some  romantic  scenes  among  tha 
Fiuhtelgiibirgo,  or  Fir  Mountains,  the  birthplace  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter.  Here  are  some  very  curious  rocks,  well  known  ftfad 
celebrated  by  travellers  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  Mouses 
of  entertainment  have  been  erected,  and  are  ailomed  with  ar- 
bors, which  are  fumiahed  with  inscriptions.  On  a  lot^y  rook, 
imder  whiuh  there  is  a  rich  spring,  tliere  axe  two  boxameter^ 
which  I  thus  translated  ;  — 


"  Here  from  thf  rook's  deop  iccbsbos,  the  njTnph  of  tli 


Tom 


poun  hor 


ouuasii 
I  Wiiisl 


Lwmi,  U  miin,  >o  lo  grva,  and  so  lo  coacanl,  too.  tlie  giver." 
On  our  nrrivAl  at  Ausbach,  which  had  recently  been  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  Pmasia,  we  found  in  the  peasftntry  tm 
antipathy  to  the  new  government,  on  iieoount  of  their  becom- 
ing subject  to  military  conscription,  from  which  the  subjects  of 
the  eoclesiaetical  states  and  of  the  small  German  princes  were 
free.  I  uuuld  not  but  notice  that  the  peasants  under  the  eoole- 
sinstical  princes  were  unquestionably,  in  general,  in  a  far  better 
condition  than  those  undor  the  secular  Protestant  prince*. 
The  CaWinists  and  Lnthernns  had  certainly  the  advantage  in 
intelligence,  but  they  had  worse  bread  and  less  meat  than 
their  snperstitious  bretliren,  who  doffed  the  hat  at  the  way^d 
shrines  and  repeated  the  Pater  Noster  and  Ave  Maria  three 
times  a  day.  It  was  my  observation  on  this  and  siilisequent 
ouuasiuns  that  the  peasantry  in  th«  liishoprius  of  Bamljerg  and 
Wiirzburg  appcare<l  to  lie  in  a  state  of  more  case  and  comfort 
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than  any  I  saw  in  Germany,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  Saxon 
pofisants  in  the  Mine  mountains. 

In  passing  through  the  University  town  of  Erlangen,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  gentlemanly  appearance  of  the  students, 
though  they  had  not  the  dashing  impudence  of  the  Cantabs  or 
Oxonians.  We  supped  at  the  head  inn,  w^here  there  were 
about  fifty  young  men.  Our  polite  host  placed  me  by  the  side 
of  Professor  Abicht,  and  I  was  again  struck  by  the  concurrence 
of  opinion  among  the  German  philosophers  as  to  the  transcen- 
dent genius  of  Shakespeare^  Goethe,  and  Dante,  —  the  triple 
glory  of  modem  poetry,  and  by  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  great  principles  of  metaphysics.  Abicht  was  the  first 
German  whom  I  had  heard  avow  belief  in  Priestleyan  neces- 
sity. 

I  also  visited  Nuremberg,  famous  for  the  manufactory  of 
toys  ;  and  itself  one  of  the  most  curious  and  national  of  cities. 
On  the  morning  after  our  arrival,  I  arose  early  and  walked  out 
of  the  gates,  and  on  my  return  was  arrested  by  the  guard  ; 
who  ordered  me  to  accompany  him  to  the  Governor.  I  ob- 
served that  he  carried  some  irous  iu  his  hand.  The  Governor 
received  me  courteously,  examined  my  pass,  asked  me  a  few 
questions,  and  finding  1  was  at  the  principal  inn,  dismissed  nie 
with  the  tissurance  that  he  was  siitisfied  that  1  was  an.  Ehren- 
mann  (as  we  should  say,  a  gentleman) ;  "  though,"  he  added, 
'*  the  sentinel  was  not  to  blame."  In  the  course  of  the  day  he 
sent  a  powdered  lackey  to  me  with  the  message  that  he  hoped 
I  should  not  think  worse  of  the  city  for  what  had  hap})eued. 
I  asked  the  servant  to  explain  the  cause  of  my  arrest,  and  he 
showed  me  a  hue  and  cr\'  afler  a  merchant  who  had  become  a 
fraudulent  bankrupt  and  fled.  The  siz/nalem^rU  stated  that 
the  fugitive  had  on  pantaloons  and  cloth  gaiters  ! 

At  Bischoffsheim,  where  Brentauo  had  been  at  school,  I  was 
amused  by  the  cordial  simplicity  with  which  the  old  women 
greeted  him  whom  they  had  known  as  *'  little  Christian  "  ;  one 
old  woman  exclaiming  perpetually,  **  0  thou  holy  Mother  of 
God  I  O  thou  holy  Antonius  of  Padua  ! "  Another  good 
creature  said  she  had  never  forgotten  to  pray  for  him,  but  now 
that  he  had  visited  her,  she  would  do  it  ten  times  oftener.  I 
could  not  but  notice  that  Catholic  ])icty  seemed  more  lively  as 
well  as  more  poetical  than  (Jalvinistic.  1  sjiw  here  in  a  ])oor 
cottage  an  edifying  bt>ok,  which  delighted  me  by  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  its  style.  It  was  entitled  "  Gnadenbilder " 
(Grace-working  Images),  and  was  a  collection  of  tales  of  mira- 
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uloB  wrought  by  ininges.  The  facta  were  hriefly  BtHUd,  wHh 
no  asBertion  of  their  truth,  auil  no  dogma  or  imprecatioti 
agHi'nst  unbelievers ;  and  each  tnle  had  its  prayer.  The  prayers 
addressed  to  the  Virgiu  wore  iu  a  style  of  naive  and  siroplc 
atTection,  quite  touching ;  euch  a^,  "  0  thuu  cbostv  Dove, 
who  feddest  with  holy  crumbs  the  heavenly  Bahe!"- — "O 
thou  piu'B  Swan,  who  sailest  on  the  Inke  of  Divine  Oruce  !  "  — 
"  O  thou  Arch  of  triimiph,  through  which  alone  the  Lord  of 
Glory  was  permitted  to  pass  !  "  Brentano  nftcrwards  became  a 
xealoiis  Romiiniat,  and  perhaps  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
education  had  something  to  do  with  this  change. 

In  a  certain  sense,  many  of  us  mutilate  the  mind  and  ren- 
der it  impotent,  for  there  ia  iu  the  nature  of  nmn  an  irresist- 
ible tendency  to  religion  ;  it  is  founded  in  our  wants  and 
pat»ioas,  in  the  extent  of  our  fBculties,  in  the  ipiaJity  of  mind 
itself.  Akenaide's  description  of  the  HitHrai  laut  darting 
from  world  to  world  is  a  noble  tmii^e  of  the  reatlcss  longing 
of  the  mind  afler  God  and  immortiiiity.  The  etronger  his 
sensibiLty,  the  more  exalted  his  imagination,  the  more  |nous 
will  every  man  be.  And  in  this  inherent  and  eseeutial  quality 
of  our  minda  can  we  alone  aowunt  for  the  various  absurd  kna 
demouBtrably  &lHe  dogmas  believed  so  honestly  and  Kealously 
by  some.  Men  mu  headlong  into  8ii{)erslitton  in  the  some 
way  as  young  hoys  and  girls  run  Into  mutriiuony. 

On  reaching  Frankfort  I  took  up  my  alifidc  thei-c  for  a  short 
time,  anJ  enjoyed  the  renewnl  of  the  society  of  the  Scrvierea, 
the  BrentanoB,  and  other  former  friends.  The  only  inddent  I 
have  to  mention  ia,  thtit  once  or  twice  I  wna  in  the  company 
of  Frau  Rathinn  Cioethe,*  who  is  alrooat  an  hiBturio  obanicter 
^uviigh  the  supreme  eminence  of  berfton.  She  had  the  mien 
and  deportment  of  a  strong  person.  This  impression  of  her  is 
confirmed  by  the  anecdotea  related  of  her  in  the  "  Briefweohsel 
von  Goethe  niit  einem  Kinde,"  and  indeod  by  cverj-  account 
of  her.  She  spoke  of  her  son  with  satisfaction  and  pride.  In 
tlie  courae  of  her  conversation  she  remarked,  that  Werter  la 
not  in  the  begimiing  the  Werter  of  the  end,  and  that  it  ta 
only  in  the  latter  pah  of  the  work  he  may  be  said  to  ropre- 
sent  JeruBalem,  —  a  youjig  man  who  really  killed  himself  be- 
cause he  received  an  affront  in  pulilic.  She  spoke  also  of  tho 
origin  of  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingcn."  Her  sou  came  homo  one 
evening  in  high  spirits,  saying,  "  0  mother,  1  have  found 
audi  a  book  iu  the  public  library,  and  I  will  make  a  play  of 
■  Known  uuder  the  uniwUiittiiii  of  Fraa  JtaUi  (Euollie  in  (ierniiin  lilennire. 
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it !     What  great  eyes  the  Philistines  will  make  at  the  Knight 
with  the  Iron-hand  1     That 's  glorious,  —  the  Iron-hand  !  " 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

Frankfort,  June  6, 1802. 

A  few  days  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  F. 
Schlegel,  one  of  the  first  living  poets,  and  a  great  iEsthetiker ; 
he  is  the  brother  of  the  translator  of  Shakespeare.  He  seemed 
much  pleased  with  one  or  two  pieces  by  Wordsworth.  We 
talked  of  our  English  poets.  He  holds  Spenser  to  be  the 
greatest  in  respect  to  the  melody  of  verse.  "When  I  read 
him,"  says  he,  "  I  can  hardly  think  it  is  a  Northern  language, 
much  less  English."  He  holds  his  "  Pastorals  "  to  be  his  best 
work,  and  yet  this  is  a  book  of  which  neither  you  nor  I  have 
read  a  word.  I  am  resolved  to  leave  my  favorite  authors  and 
study  those  I  have  through  mistaken  notions  or  absurd  preju- 
dices neglected. 

I  met  lately  with  a  declaration  by  Wieland  concerning 
Shaftesbm^'  :  "  The  author,"  says  he,  "  to  whom  I  owe  more 
of  my  cultivation  than  to  any  other  writer,  and  of  whom  I 
never  think  without  humility  when  I  reflect  how  far  l>elow 
him  I  now  am."  And  yet  I  believe  Shaftesbury  is  quite  un- 
known to  you.  Mendelssohn  calls  him  the  English  Plato  for 
richness  of  style,  and  for  the  genial  poetic  character  of  his 
moral  philosophy. 

While  I  was  at  Frankfort  I  received  an  invitation  from 
Christian  Brentano  to  join  him  at  Marburg  and  accompany 
him  to  Jena.  One  of  the  places  I  passed  through  was  the 
University  town  of  Giessen,  which  seemed  to  me  a  poverty- 
struck  and  remarkably  uninteresting  town.  It  belongs  to 
Hesse,  and  has  recently  derived  celebrity  from  its  great  chem- 
ical professor,  Liebig.  In  five  days  I  reached  Marbiu*g,  also 
the  seat  of  a  University,  and  beautiful  and  romantic  in  situa- 
tion. Delightfid  apartments  had  been  taken  for  me  in  the 
house  of  Professor  Tiedemann,  the  author  of  a  learned  His- 
tory of  Philosophy.  But  I  saw  nothing  of  him  or  his  family. 
His  house  was  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  town,  and  from  my 
pillow  I  had  towards  the  east  a  glorious  view  of  a  long  valley. 
I  lay  on  a  sofa  of  metal  rings,  covered  with  hair,  the  most 
clastic  of  couches,  and  to  me  a  novelty.  Adjoining  this  apart- 
ment were  the  rooms  of  the  then  Doctor  Docens,  or  perhaps 
Professor  Extraordinarius,  von  Savigny,  who  was  commencing 
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the  profeBsiunal  CAreer  which  ended  in  his  being  pliuted  in  tim 
highest  position  in  Pniasia,  that  of  Minister  of  State  &r  the 
IjUW  Department,  —  a  kind  of  Chaiii;eUor.  He  beoiuno  the 
heud  of  the  historical  school  of  law  rs  opposed  to  the  (x>dify- 
ing  school,  of  wliich  in  modem  times  Bentham  was  the  most 
eminent  advocate.  Suvigny's  grcitt  work  in  a.  History  of  Ho- 
man  Law.  At  the  time  uf  which  1  speak  he  was  known  by  ft 
learned  work  on  Real  Law,  "  Uber  BeBite "  {on  Possession). 
A  dinner  for  four  was  brought  up  to  his  aportjuents  every  davi 
for  him,  Uio  two  Brentanos,  and  myself ;  and  we  usually  Bpcnt 
the  rest  of  the  day  ttigelhcr,  t^avigny  was  altogether  differ' 
ent  in  his  luauuer  from  the  Broutaoos,  —  rathtr  solemn  in  his 
tone.  In  the  contests  whidi  eonslantly  uruse  between  them 
and  me,  I  always  found  him  ou  my  side.  He  had  a  fine  fiwa, 
which  strongly  resembled  the  portraits  uf  RaphaeL  At  this 
very  time  he  was  paying  his  addresses  to  the  eldest  of  tha 
Miss  Brentanos,  Kunigunda  by  name.  Several  of  her  letton 
to  him  wore  seut  under  cover  to  me.  I  ani  ashamed  to  con- 
fess that,  though  I  was  fiilly  sensible  of  the  solidity  of  bia 
attainments  and  the  worth  of  his  charootor,  I  had  ao  little 
discernment  as  not  in  the  least  to  foresee  his  great  futtire 
eminence.  Of  his  convorsntiou  I  recollect  only  one  thing 
that  is  characteristic.  Ho  said  that  an  Englisli  lawyer  might 
render  great  service  to  legal  science  by  Btudying  the  Roman 
Law.  and  showing  the  obligatiitns  of  Englinh  Law  to  it,  which 
are  more  niiraerons  than  is  generally  supposed.  One  day  I 
mentioned  our  fiction  of  a  wager  in  order  t/)  try  an  issue. 
and  he  informed  me  that  that  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman 

After  an  agreeable  resideaoe  of  lietween  five  nnd  six  weeks 
at  Marbtu:;g,  I  set  out  ou  font  with  Christian  Brentano  tor 
Jena.  The  only  incident  on  the  jo»imey  which  I  recollect,  is 
»  visit  to  the  celehratdd  castle  of  Wartbunr,  where  Luther  luj- 
rl«rweut  his  5H«ndly  imprLsonment,  and  made  part  of  bin 
famous  translation  of  the  Bible.  On  arriving  at  Jena  I  took 
np  my  residence  in  agreeable  ajtarttnouts,*  and  was  at  once 
introduced  to  a  social  circle  which  rendeced  my  stay  there,  till 
the  autniim  of  1805,  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  my  life. 

Having  resolved  to  heennie  a  student  nt  the  University, 
I  matriculated  on  the  20th  of  Octolwr,  the  Proreetor  being 
Oeheimeratb  (Privy  Counsellor)  Voigt, 

It  requireil  only  a  few  dollars  to  become  enrolled  among  the 

•  M»  lodging!  eo9l  yenriy  totnewhnt  leu  than  seven  pounJs!— II.  C  H. 
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Academiachen  Biirgcr.  The  fees  amounted  to  little  more  than 
half  a  gumea ;  but  for  the  honor  of  Old  England  I  contrived 
to  spend  nearly  a  guinea  by  increasing  the  gratuities  to  the 
under  officers.  I  received  in  return  a  large  piece  of  prhited 
paper,  with  a  huge  seal,  announcing  in  Latin  that,  on  due 
examination,  I  had  been  foimd  worthy  to  study  all  the  arts 
and  sciences.  I  had  also  acquired  a  variety  of  legal  privileges, 
and  contracted  certain  obligations.  I  solemnly  promised  not 
to  knock  anybody  on  the  head,  which  I  never  felt  any  inclina- 
tion to  do :  to  enter  into  no  clubs  and  societies,  which  never- 
theless exist  with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  the 
authorities  :  to  employ  all  the  knowledge  I  should  gain  to  tlie 
advantage  of  religion  and  society,  —  a  promise  which  might 
be  kept  without,  1  fear,  sensibly  advancing  either.  And  yet 
I  took  pains  enough  to  get  wisdom,  for  I  went  to  school  four 
times  a  day,  and  heard  lectures  on  experimental  physics,  on 
sesithetics,  on  speculative  philosophy,  and  on  physical  anthro- 
pology. The  shortest  way  of  giving  an  account  of  my  uniform 
occupation  during  five  days  of  the  week  will  be  by  an  extract 
from  a  letter  :  — 

"  About  six  o'clock  the  man  who  brushes  mv  clothes  and 
cleans  my  shoes  will  open  my  bedroom,  or  rather  closet,  door, 
and  light  my  candle.  I  shall  instjuitly  jump  out  of  my 
wretched  stniw  hammock  and  go  into  my  room,  where  in  half 
an  hour  our  pretty  chambermaid  will  bring  my  dried  carrots, 
called  cofl'oe,  which  1  shall  drink  because  1  am  thirsty,  but 
not  without  longing  after  tea  and  toast.  This  done,  1  shall 
t4ike  up  Schelling's  *  Journal  of  Speculative  Physics,'  and,  com- 
pjiring  the  printed  paragraj)hs  with  my  notes  taken  last  Fri- 
day, try  to  persuade  myself  that  1  have  understood  something. 
Then  I  shall  listen  to  another  lecture  by  him  on  the  same 
subject.  What  my  experience  will  then  be,  1  can't  say  ;  I 
know  what  it  has  been." 

I  will  interpose  a  sad  but  true  commentary  on  the  text. 
1  very  lately  read,  in  the  Prospective  Heview,  an  article  by 
James  Martineau,  in  which  he  says,  "  This  is  the  jige  of  meta- 
physical curiosity  without  metaphysical  talent."  In  every 
age,  1  believe,  there  have  been  students  of  whom  this  might 
Ikj  said,  and  I  do  not  repent  of  being  one  of  them.  1  would 
rather  have  failed  in  the  attempt  than  not  have  made  it. 

"  Precisely  at  ten  1  shall  run  to  the  Auditorium  of  his 
*  Magnificence,'  the  Prorector  \  oigt,  and  hear  his  lecture  on 
Experimental  Physics,  which  we  call  Natural  Philosophy.     I 
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shall  admire  his  instruments  and  smile  at  the  egre^ous  al 
surdity  of  his  illustrations  of  tlie  laws  of  nature,  and  at  hi 
attempts  to  draw  a  moral  from  his  physical  lessons.  He  ma; 
possibly  repeat  his  favorite  hypothesis  of  two  sorts  of  fire 
male  and  female  ;  or  allude  to  his  illustration  of  the  Trinity 
as  shown  in  the  creative  or  paternal,  the  preserving  or  filial 
the  com])ining  or  spiritual  principles  of  nature.  Or  he  ma; 
liken  the  operation  of  attraction  and  repulsion  in  the  mate 
rial  world  to  the  debit  and  credit  of  a  merchant's  cash-book 
(N.  B.  These  are  all  facts.)  Wearied  by  the  lecture,  I  shal 
perhaps  hardly  know  what  to  do  between  eleven  and  twelv 
o'clock,  when  I  shall  reluctantly  come  home  to  a  very  hsu 
dinner.  Jena  is  famous  for  its  bad  eating  and  drinking:  Thei 
I  shall  prepare  myself  for  a  lecture  at  two  from  Geheimer-Ho 
frath  Loder,  on  Physical  Anthrojwlogy,  by  far  the  best  dc 
livcred  and  most  useful  of  the  lectures  I  attend.  I  shall  d 
my  Inist  to  conquer  my  dislike  of,  and  even  disgust  at,  ana 
tomical  prepiirations,  and  my  repugnance  to  inspect  rotten  cai 
casses  and  smoked  skeletons.  And  I  expect  to  learn  th< 
general  laws  and  structure  of  the  human  fnune,  as  develope< 
with  less  minuteness  for  general  students  than  he  employs  oi 
his  anatomical  lectures  for  students  of  medicine." 

I  add  here  that  the  museiun  of  Loder  enjoyed  as  high  j 
reputation  in  Germany  as  that  of  John  Himter  in  England 
and  that  the  museum  and  its  professor  were  together  invite( 
so<^n  after  this  time  to  the  Russian  University  of  Dorpat,  — 
the  malicious  and  envious  affirming  that  the  professor  wen 
as  accessorv. 

**  From  Loder  I  shall  proceed  to  Schelling,  and  hear  hin 
lecture  for  an  hour  on  .Esthetics,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Taste 
In  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  a  philosophy  in  which  are  com 
biued  profound  abstraction  and  'enthusiastic  mysticism,  I  shal 
certainly  ])e  amused  at  particular  remarks  (however  unable  t< 
comprehend  the  whole)  in  his  development  of  Platonic  ideal 
and  explanation  of  the  philosophy  veiled  in  the  Greek  my 
thology.  I  may  be,  jKjrhaps,  a  little  touched  now  and  thei 
by  his  contemptuous  treatment  of  our  English  writers,  as  lasi 
Wednesdav  I  was  bv  his  abuse  of  Darwin  and  Locke.  I  may 
hear  Johnson  called  thick-skinned,  and  Priestlev  shallow.  ] 
may  hear  it  insinuated  that  science  is  not  to  l>e  expected  in  i 
country  where  mathematics  aye  ^alue(l  only  as  they  may  hel] 
to  make  spinning-jennies  and  machines  for  weaving  stockings 
After  a  stroll  bv  the  riverside   in   Panidise,  1   shall  at  foui 
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aiWid  ScJa-Iliiig'*  iMtiirc  im  Speculative  I'liiliimiphy,  anil 
I  uuv  Ik-  attiuiuUtl  by  tliu  algbt  of  m-ire  tbuii  130  L'nttmaiustiu 
iniiii^t  nicii.  t:ugL'rty  lisUuing  to  the  ex|HiHiticin  of  a  pLilosophy 
*liidi  Qi  Its  pretMiiaiuiin  m  uioru  asjiiviiig  than  any  pulilicly 
ouialaitiMj  since  the  dnvB  of  Plato  oud  hit)  uiitumentatora,  — 
t  fiiili«»]i)>T  •.iiiiially  opposed  to  the  empirieism  of  Locke,  the 
■«|itii:iBin  of  Hmuo,  ami  the  critical  school  of  Kant,  and  which 
>  aiv  iu  (4ie  HphOTv  of  Metaphysics  the  IaiivI  of  the  Ascend' 
on.  fhti  if  I  chance  to  be  iu  a  prosaic  mood,  I  may  smile  at 
A*  paluitM'«  of  so  lurgu  an  asitenibty,  listeniae,  liecuuae  it  ia 
AtiiahMKi,  tu  a  deiatl  whidi  not  oue  in  twenty  comprehends, 
ivivhich  uuly  hlls  the  bead  witli  dry  fonuulariea  aud  rliap- 
plin»oulugy.  At  hu  1  shall  couie  lionie  eihaiiHted 
;Mlcntion  to  utivcltjctt  hiird  to  luuk-rstitiid  :  and  aftor, 
an  unsuuceKsful  attempt  tn  pen  a  few  Eugllsh  iunliicB 
w  •  trtni>t-iti.in  of  (ioctbe's  '  Taaso,'  I  ahull  read  in  bed  some 
tun-  Vik,  ]'"?w,  or  ntbcr  light  work." 

fhn  MVxiiiit  "f  my  lirst  yemeslcr  atudieu  may  sulhce  for  the 
pnvnt-  ^>'»iii  aAer  wi*itinjj[  the  letter  from  which  the  above 
m  ukvn,  1  viui  iuviled  to  a  supper- party  at  SoLelltni^a.  Tlie 
nminic  tma  a  jiivinl  one,  and  nhowed  that  philosojibcra  con 
nKlTDii  as  well  as  other  folk  :  and  ns  it  was  only  in  a  conriviat 
nj  I  oMdd  expLs:t  t«  be  listened  tij  by  a  great  metaphyeiciau, 
1  Tenturrtl  tu  BjMir  with  the  Pnifw!Mi>r.  Some  stranfie  and  nti- 
aiiidligitili?  n-marks  hud  iieen  nuide  on  the  mythology  as  well 
W  xhe  I  Iriititulista  as  the  (Jreeks,  and  tlie  importimt  pitrt 
playod  l<v  UiD  Serpent.  A  gentleman  present  exhibitoi  i 
TUtt,  nceivol  from  Englaml,  in  the  form  of  a  serpeuL  "  Ii 
tk*  MTpent  the  sTmt>ol  of  Eni^lish  philosophy  T"  said  iSchcllin^  I 
ti,  me.  "  O  no  !  "  I  answered,  "  the  English  lake  it  to  apper-  ( 
uin  t>>  German  philosophy,  beuauso  it  eliauf^s  its  coat  every  ' 
•'ar"  —  "  A  proof."  he  ruplied,  "  tliat  the  English  do  not  look 
l;-ivr  iJiuii  the  coat."  Tliongh  I  shall  have  oecaaion  o^iin  to 
•i-ik  iif  Sehellmg,  I  will  here  add  that  he  hod  tlie  c(>tmt«- 
[i>i>.i'  iif  a  vbite  iicktu,  if  the  contnidii.-tion  may  be  pardoned, 
-  iiiat  i«,  the  eiiriy  hnir.  Hat  nose,  and  tiiick  lipa,  without  the 
i-i-r  i-f  th«  Afrienn.  ARer  a  timo  he  was  dethroned  from  his 
:^[.i|Jtvncnl  rank  by  Hegel,  who  umst  have  jjeon  his  pnpiL*. 
"^  Uifti  I  havo  no  recoil  eel  ion,  thoiufh  I  find  among  my  papers 
^  '!.'  lueinoranila  of  him.     His  philosophy  was  stiginatiKed  aa 
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PaDtlieistiG  ;  SchoUinj;  maiuiged  to  keep  on  better  teruw  witli 
ChrtBtiiuitty.  UU  luiimiufr  in  uuquuBtionable,  aud  he  ranks 
nniong  tho  linrt  of  Germiui  tliiukeni.  Like  \m  predeuesaore,  he 
woH  foud  of  tracing  o,  triujty  in  his  Huhcme.  The  Ab»i)lnt« 
llding  or  AU  in  All  appeura  HomctimeB  us  the  tiuite  ur  nutiuv, 
HTinbolised  by  the  Sou,  n*ho,  nuuonliug  to  the  Christi&u  revela- 
tion, is  Biihjuot  to  the  conditiouH  of  Time,  like  all  uaturul  itud 
malerial  thingti,  and  therefore  dies  :  sometimes  us  tiiuiight  ur 
the  infinite,  having  uo  form,  the  .Spirit ;  und  the  imion  of  the 
two,  niutter  und  spirit,  is  tlie  Father.  And  thus  who  kiiovs 
but  timt  ul'tor  till  thu  AtliunaHiuii  Creed  will  be  resolved  intj) 
liigh  metuphysiuul  tnith  1 

It  may  t>e  thought  that  these  inotaphyBical  pUExIcB  have  no 
hiiiuness  in  a  paper  of  jH^raoiuil  ivculleclions  ;  but.  in  fact,  these 
BulgoctB  occupied  much  of  my  time  wliile  in  Jena,  —  and  never 
more  than  now. 

The  old  student  Kolle,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  in- 
troduced me  t«  Profeasur  Fries,  the  most  distinguished  K&n- 
tinner  at  t^at  time,  when  the  idenliatA  of  the  Ficlitc  and 
tiidhelliug  schools  had  nearly  destroyed  the  CriticaJ  Pliiloeopby. 
FrieH  was  brou)^ht  up  among  the  Moravians,  fond  of  talk,  Iwt 
"of  the  Mimiilest  habits,  —  a  shy  man.  Almost  the  oidy  treat 
h^  allowed  himself  wiis  a  daily  walk  to  ZwHtzeu,  a  villtige  alxiut 
twly.  mites  from  Jenn,  in  the  chiLrming  valley  of  which  Jena  is 
tho  inetropdUH.  An>und  Fries  DDliecIed  a  number  of  ycnitig 
men  ;  and  uf  his  party  1  was  coDsidered  an  ordinarj*  memlier. 
By  him  >And  by  others  I  was  well  received,  my  diief  loerit 
being.  1  believe,  there  ea  elacwhere  in  tienuaiiy,  that  1  iru 
"  der  Enghuider."  Nearly  the  whole  of  my  time  at  Jena  I  was 
the  only  EntfUahman  there.  It  vas  a  paKsjwrt  everj-wheia  1 
wnild  give  information,  at  all  events,  abotit  tlio  UngiugO:, 
With  Fries  I  used  to  talk  about  the  Englitih  philosophers,  bdd 
very  cheaply  l)v  him  ;  hut  he  wanted  hiHturicol  knowledge 
about  thom,  wliith  I  wan  able  to  give.  And  he,  in  rtrltim, 
triiid  to  inoculate  me  with  Kantioniam.  The  little  1  ever 
clearly  mideretood  1  leaniei]  trom  him- 

tln  pissing  through  Sehlangenbud  I  fell   in  with  a  M^or 

K ,  a  gentlemanly  man,  who  gave  mo  a  card  to  two  ato- 

dents  who  were  etmnocted  with  him,  —  Frederick  and  Christiiui 
Kchlosser.  Christian,  the  younger,  had  a  commanding  intel- 
lect, and  was  a  partisan  of  the  new  poeticiil  sehool,  as  well  ns 
of  the  newest  school  of  medical  pliiloaophy.  His  profeasioo 
was  that  of  medicine.     He  lieeame  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  his 
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'   '  'i  r  i.'lli'Wtxl  liim.     He  died  young.     At  the  time  of 

-.  i'Vedcriuk  is  still  livings,  tuid  resides  at  Ueidcl* 

i^itiw  house  ciiUed  tiie  Stitt.  nn  ancient  con* 

li:rt  wife  nro  lH)th  hig-bly  esteemed.     The  Stift  is 

b^  .vru  prop  rty  ;  Imt  he  told  me  thnt  ae  it  hud  beoii  Church 

pMpntr.  and  was  ooiitiscflted  at  the  Keformation,  be  did  not 

piinJuBe  it  utilil  he  had  obtained  the  approbation  aud  licenso 

<f  Ui«  Pupe. 

Bt^iHV  llii-  eud  of  the  yesr  I  left  off  dining  at  home,  and 
Wamu  Ml  a/Mnaf  at  Uio  Kose.  the  liead  imi.  where  my  dimier 

■■ -T  r:vi>  .tirlliiii,r*  n  wuck,      HtfrC  woru  thtt  SchloBsefB  Mid  other 

liTgher  clns8,  uiid  the  eoiivL-rstttion  wa«  in  the 

toiKT.      I  was  oft^n  applied  to,  to  read  pajwii^rua 

)  '.     Cliristian  SchtoHser  remarked  one  dny  nt 

!    -I'hiite.    fhnt    ill    the    "  Midaimimcr   Nlght'e 

1 1?  -..Lii,  ~  Till   jpi.Tvadini^  idea  is  niVW/w»«»,  — among  tho super- 

iMtunJ  licinKH  and  on  earth,  matriinuuial  dissensioDs,  —  in  the    | 

mmw  ch»rncl(!rH  alwi,  wliau  the  aiechanica  {iresume  to  ally 

UMwuelt-n  til  tine  aK.     The  Kchlneaeni  looked  down  upon  the 

CvitMn  whonl,  nad  thorrforc  upon  Fries.     They  and  be,  how- 

wnr,  wcrw  nnitt-H  tn  a  certain  degrw©  by  a  oominon  love  and 

Mitiiinition  of  Ooethe.     A  thini  Schlosacr,  a  coiisin,  vnn  a 

apphn  of  Ooethe.  and  there  was  a  friendly  acquaintance  be- 

t««eD  IIk)  Solil'Btbers  and  Clemens  Itrentano. 

I  nMV  hart'  relate  %  curioos  plieiiomeuon  of  whicli  I  myBcIf 

•u  a  witni'wt.     Tlu?  huiise  in  wliiuh  I  hvefl  was  lanre.  imd  a 

■Mwtici  uf  xtndc-nts  uociipied  apartments  iu  it,     TIiptc  was  no 

mxtiml  Gunily,  nor  any  ti.tnn1e  ex-cept  a  niiddle-ai;e<l  woman, 

AnTwartvnari  (wnitreaH),  and  a  very  pretty  yiri.  Busen  (Itmom), 

■  tliM  rauit  lnn;pia^o  uf  the  Bursishcn,  — iMith  respectable  in 

Aar  titiuUion.     It  was  the  husiuusa  of  theie  wwmen  to  lot  in 

Urn  atuletitfi  nt  all  hours  of  tho  nitrht,  and  liy  so  dniujj;  a  luibit 

!«■  ooatnuited  of  riain^  and  opening  the  ilmir  withont  awakr 

•It.     It  hecAioe  pDmtblc!  tn  maintain  ft  uonrersatioii  with  both 

Mk  vnrann  and  thn  ifirl  withont  (heir  being  jiroperly  awake. 

IWir  eawlttina  seems  to  have  been  vary  mneh  like  what  is 

»,»  kin.irii   iM>  tho  mesmeric  sleep.     The  part.icidaro  which  I 

■  1  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory,  Imt  I  will  eojy 

"T   written  liy  me  ul    the  time:  "  I.Ast  night, 

k  iiuben  for  a  taiidlo.  I  saw  the  yoHnjter  woman 

II    this  extraordiniiry  Mate,  and  listened  to  a 

'lis!-yi;,'  )n  iwti-u  her  and  tlic  elder  :  Iwr  answen  were  pertj- 

■•ot  and  «rwi  witty.     One  question  put  to  her  waa,  •  Wliat 
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sort  of  a  man  ia  Bruutain'  t '  She  imswered  ; '  The  tittle  fellow 
iiitlielVdiit  pirW'l  (J,  he 'ea  womiwtlfellow,  — like  his  lirother 
L'letueiia,  ^  hut  he  was  artig' (pulite),  —  'And  what  of  tlw 
Englislimiin  V  —  '  0,  he  'a  a  guter  Kcrl  (ii  p>od  fellow),  —  he  'a 
8o  limd  of  talking.'  So  joii  see  wluit  she  siiid  in  hor  sleep  wu 
credible  at  uil  events.  After  several  iiiL-idonts,  which  1  pasa 
over,  I  Bpoke  iu  my  uwii  voice,  and  asked  for  a  condJe ;  she 
recognized  me,  and  without  awaking  took  the  light  and  accom- 
panied nie  to  my  room.  A  few  da-ya  later  I  witnessed  acme 
amusing  but  unwarrantable  eiperimeuts  on  the  elder  woinuu, 
when  shi*  was  In  the  same  stata  The  iiiijuiry  wua  made 
whether  she  lijwl  any  empty  roomu.  She  rfplied,  '  O  yes ! ' 
nnd  then  iu  en  artilieial  tone  praised  the  ruuniii  and  iianied  tha 
price.  Some  of  the  questions  were  of  a,  kind  which  I  could  not 
approve,  and  when  at  length  she  awoke  she  wati  very  reason- 
ably angry  at  the  tricks  which  had  been  played  on  her." 

On  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  these  facts,  I  found  that 
animal  magnetism,  so  far  from  being  considered  in  Jena  as 
mere  quockerr,  was  received  by  the  most  esteemed  natural 
philosophers  as  an  admitt«d  fact,  and  an  important  uhaptcT  id 
the  mitural  history  uf  man. 

H.  C.  R  TO  T.  R. 

"  On  all  points,  natursl  philosophy,  religion,  metaphyBica, 
there  seems  tu  be  a  uniform  opjxwition  between  Gennan  and 
English  optoion.  Yon  say  with  truth  1  am  growing  a  myatick 
I  rejoice  to  perceive  it.  Mystery  is  the  poetry  of  ])hU[iBi>phy. 
It  employs  and  delights  the  fancy  at  least,  while  your  philos- 
ophy, and  the  cold  rational  quibbles  of  the  French  and  Eiig- 
lish  schools,  furnish  nothing  hut  negatives  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  lenve  the  fancy  and  the  heart  quite  barren.  After  alt, 
what  we  want  is  strong  persuasion,  conviction,  satiafactimi ; 
whether  it  bo  the  demonstrated  kitowlfdfjf  of  the  mathemati- 
cian, the  fuilh  of  the  pietist,  the  jtrffentimrnl  of  the  mystic, 
or  the  innjnrnlion  of  the  poet,  is  of  less  consequence  to  the 
individual.  And  it  seeuta  that  luttnre  has  sulhcieutly  pro- 
vided fur  this  great  blessing  by  tlint  happy  ductility  of  ima^ 
nation  which  is  called  credulity," 

So  I  wrote.  But  1  shoidd  have  thought  more  justly  if  1 
lutd  said  that  the  l>cst  provision  of  nature  or  |)rovidenu 
(whichever  name  we  give  to  the  originating  cause),  for  the  fit 
cultivation  of  the  spheres  of  nature,  iihyaicul  am!  moral,  lies 
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in  the  infinite  varieties  of  human  character.  All  the  faculties 
which  man  has  are  found,  generally  speaking,  in  all  men ;  but 
with  infinite  degrees  of  strength  and  quantity,  and  with 
varieties  in  combination. 

One  of  my  employments  during  a  part  of  1802-3  was 
that  of  a  contributor  to  a  magazine  entitled  the  Monthly 
Register  J  and  edited  by  my  friend  Collier.  The  subjects  on 
which  I  wrote  were  German  literature,  the  philosophy  of 
Kant,  kc.  I  also  gave  many  translations  fix)m  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  others,  in  order  to  exemplify  the  German  theory 
of  versification.  As  an  apology  for  my  being  so  much  at- 
trac^ted  to  this  subject,  I  quote  on  the  epic  hexameter :  — 

**  Giddy  it  bears  thee  away,  on  the  waves  ever  restless  and  rolling; 
And  thou,  behind  and  beiore.  seest  but  ocean  and  sky." 

I  sent  one  really  wise  paper,  —  a  translation  of  an  essay  by 
Herr  von  Savigny  on  German  Universities ;  for  the  rest,  I  un- 
affectedly declare  that  they  attracted  no  notice,  and  did  not 
deserve  an  v. 

[This  wiU  bo  the  best  place  for  a  letter  from  Savigny,  though 
written  somewhat  later,  on  the  subject  of  University  teaching. 
—  Ea] 

Savigny  to  H.  C.  R.     (Translated.) 

Marbukg,  January  9, 1803. 

Dear  Robinson,  —  If  vou  saw  what  a  tremendous  deal  I 
have  to  do  this  winter,  you  would  forgive  me  that  1  have  not 
written  to  you  before.  Nevertheless  1  do  not  forgive  myself, 
for  I  have  all  this  time  not  heard  from  you,  and  that  through 
mv  fault. 

Moreover,  in  your  letter  you  do  me  a  wrong  which  1  have  to 
endure  from  many  ;  you  imagine  you  sec  in  nie  a  teacher  full 
of  noble  views  with  regard  to  you.  God  knows  how  I  have 
incurred  this  suspicion,  —  I,  who  perhaps  am  too  off-hand  with 
myself  and  others,  and  act  and  speak  almost  entirely  accord- 
iiu^  to  my  mood,  and  consequently  as  I  feel  at  the  moment, 
without  any  generous  thought  about  the  future.  If  I  were 
to  keep  silent  at  such  an  accusiition,  my  relation  to  you  would 
l>e  really  a  mockery ;  I  should  then  put  on  a  serious  face,  and 
could  not  help  laughing  at  you  in  my  heart. 

Alx)ut  the  oral  lectures  we  are  indeed  of  very  different 
opinions,  although  1  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  method 
in  which  they  are  now  given.     If  a  ride   is  to  be  established 
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on  Uie  Bul)jei:t,  it  is  nocessarj  first  to  leave  out  of  caDBideni- 
tion  those  real  geniiisiis  wlio  are  (freiit  In  practice,  tliau|ch  even 
tliese  miiet  Hm)  ii  place  ui  the  end.  Suoli  a  ^uiua  ^uheJIin^ 
in  not,  —  Fiohte  may  pai-tiiilly  have  beeu ;  1  have  known  onljr 
Oiie  such,  and  that  wao  Spittler.  To  give  one  day  fiill  rxpres- 
sioii  to  my  theory,  and  alao  to  do  BOmethiiig  townrds  cRn-jing 
it  out,  is  a  niattor  n'hich  1  have  especially  at  heart.  Its  prin- 
ciple is  very  aiiiiple  :  whatever  mau  pureuea,  his  own  digmty, 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  work,  and  of  the  siibject  itself, 
demands  always  t.hut  he  Kbould  do  it  tlioroushly.  Thoroughly 
to  do  a  thiug  mctuis  so  to  do  it  that  the  work  slittll  penetrate 
oiir  innermost  lieing  and  tiiiis  beuoine  a  part  of  oiimdves,  and 
then  be  spt)ntiuieniialy  reproduced.  Thus  arise  inmjt4.'r  minds 
who  comljiiie  mastery  of  their  subject  with  the  muiutcnimce 
of  thoir  individuality.  But  the  only  wuy  in  whicit  we  can 
make  a,  thing  onr  own  is  by  thoroughly  working  it  gut. 
Therefore  the  wbole  art  of  a  teacher  consists  lu  methodically 
quickening  the  pHMluc^tive  energ;*  of  the  pupil,  and  making 
bim  find  out  science  for  hiiusulf.  I  am  couvinced,  therefore, 
that  this  is  the  one  neeessary  method,  and  consecjuently  tiutt 
it  is  possible.  Our  lectures,  as  they  are  at  present,  hayo 
little  reatfiablanco  t«  it ;  even  in  outward  form  almost  ovcry- 
tliing  must  be  chai^d.  I  see  clearly  the  posaibiliiy  of  carry- 
ing out  a  great  part  of  this  plan,  —  the  greatest  difliicultv 
being  without  doubt  to  teach  philosophy  in  this  way,  altbotifi^ 
it  may  be  aujiposed  to  have  been  the  method  uf  the  anuient& 
Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  thim  the  difiuse  way  in  which 
Sohelling  authoritatively  forc^  his  ideas  on  crude  nndcrsUmd- 
ings,  and  this  method,  according  to  which  it  ought  tu  be  the 
highest  glory  of  the  teacher,  if  the  pujtils,  with  the  greatest 
love  and  veneration  for  him,  should  nevertheless  stand  to  him, 
the  scientific  individual,  in  no  nearer  relutinn  than  to  any  on* 
else.  The  manner  of  lecturing  should  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unrestmiued  :  teaching,  tttlking,  questioning,  oonveninffi 
just  as  the  subject  may  require.  There  is  no  udculattng 
what  must  result  from  this  ;  unquestionably  the  greatest  diffi- 
onlty  would  lie  to  find  a  number  of  teachers  adapted  to  it 
Yet  nothing  is  impossible.  You  see  that  this  whole  idoA 
might  l>e  expressed  from  another  side,  by  the  demand  that  tbt 
free  activity  of  the  minil  shoidd  be  rendered  possible  by  the 
oi>mplel«  mastery  of  the  whole  subject-matter.  And,  viewed 
frum  this  point,  it  stands  iu  very  decided  connection  witb  tbe 
method  of  the  excellent  and  enthusiastic  PestnioRni. 
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Last  of  all,  because  such  is  the  custom,  but  iu  every  other 
respect  first  of  all,  I  beg  the  contiuuance  of  your  friendly 
feeling. 

Savigny. 

[Here  also  may  be  added  two  extracts  respecting  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Kant*s  philosophy.] 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

Kantianism  professes  to  have  detected  the  basis  of  meta- 
physical science,  and  to  have  established  that  science  on  a 
similar  but  not  the  same  footing  of  sure  evidence  as  the 
mathematical  and  natural  sciences.     It  professes  to  annihilate 
gcfpticiwiy  which  is  an  eternal  reproach  to  reason,  (for  what 
is  scepticism  but  a  confession  of  the  impotence  of  reason  1) 
by  showing  the  precise  limits  of  knowledge,  and  the  extent 
and  d^ree  of  belief  which  we  arc  compelled  to  give  to  notions 
that  are  not  susceptible  of  certain  evidence.     In  the  study  of 
Kant,  independently  of    his  grand  result,   I   have  leiurit  to 
detect  so  many  false  reasonings  in  our  school,  and  have  ac- 
quired so  many  new  views  of  intellect,  that  1  rejoice  in  having 
undertaken  the  study  of  him,  though  it  has  caused  me  more  })ain 
than  I  scarcely  ever  felt,  and  produced  that  humiliating  sense 
of  myself,  the  free  and  unexaggerated  expression  of  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  consider  as  chimerical.     1  have  indeed 
conquered   one  vast  difficulty,  and  have  at  length  pierced  the 
cloud  which   hung  over  his  doctrine  of  liberty.     I  am  con- 
verted from  the  dogmatical  assertion  of  philosophical  necessity, 
but  on  grounds  of  which   the  libertarians  in   England   have 
no  conception.     I  will  still  8U])j)ort  necessity  against  all  the 
world   but    Kant   and   the   Devil.     Don't  ask   nie    for  these 
grounds,  —  they  would  be  quite   unintelligible  till  you  had 
previously  comprehended  and  ado})ted  the  Kantian  theory  of 
conceptions  a  priori^  and  of  time  and  space.     It  was  the  fault 
of  mv  last  letter  that  I  tried  to  sav  too  much.     I  will  confine 
myself  at  present  to  one  single  point,  and  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  shall   make  that  one  point  intelligible.     And  1  have 
hitherto  found  that  to  comprehend  and  to  be  a  convert  to 
Kant  were  the  same.     This  point  is  the  refutation  of  I/)cke'8 
(w  rather  Aristotle's)  famous  princijjle,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  intellect  which  was  not  before  in  sense,  or  that  all  our  cc^i- 
captions  (ideas)  are  derived  from  sensation. 
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Acconiiiig  to  the  empirical  system,  as  stated  in  its  utmo 
(M.>n:iisteucT  by  Home  Tix^ke,  man  has  but  one  faculty,  that  ( 
receivin^r  sensation  from  external  objects.  But  as  it  is  certa 
we  have  innimierable  notions  and  ideas  which  are  not  tJ 
copies  of  externiil  object,  the  empirics,  particularly  Hartle 
explain  how  these  super-sensible  notions  and  ideas  yet  ari 
{m^rrhmticaUy  according  to  Hartley)  from  such  sensations.  Bi 
here  is  a  clear  defect  in  the  system  ;  ever}'  operation  suppoa 
a  power  working  and  a  power  worked  upon.  Merc  9ensibU% 
can  give  us  only  sensations,  but  it  is  certain  we  have  a  tho 
sand  notions  which  are  not  material  and  sensible.  Elxten] 
objects  may  l)e.  and  miquestionably  are,  necessary  amditim 
—  the  fine  qua  non  of  ideas,  but  there  must  be  somethii 
more.  There  must  be  in  us  a  capacity  of  being  so  affecte 
as  well  as  in  external  objects  a  capacity  of  affecting.  Ai 
this  something  is  a  priori :  not  that  in  the  order  of  time  tl 
conceptions  (general  ideas)  exist  before  experience,  but  th 
the  source  of  such  conceptions  is  independent  of  experienc 
Vou  will  therefore  not  accuse  Kant  of  supporting  innate  idei 
of  which  he  is  the  decided  atlversarv. 

What  Kant  asserts  is,  that  in  order  to  the  arriving 
knowledjre  there  must  K*  a  matter  (aid  form  ;  the  former 
funiislied  by  the  sensibility,  the  Litter  exists  in  the  faculty  < 
understanding.  This  wonl  form  is  to  you  quite  imintelligibl 
It  was  a  long  while  ere  I  learnt  its  import.  It  is  the  Asi 
Bridtre  of  Kantianism.  I  will  trv  to  lift  vou  over  it.  Y< 
have  seen,  1  hoix\  a  magic  lantern.  It  is  the  best  illustrati^ 
I  can  find.  In  onler  to  show  off  the  tigures,  there  must  be 
britrht  s|x>t  on  the  wall,  upon  which  the  colored  figures  are  e 
hibited.  This  is  an  image  of  the  human  mind.  Without  fi 
ures,  the  luminous  sp<3t  is  an  empty  nothing,  like  the  humi 
mind  till  it  has  objects  of  sense.  But  without  the  spot  tl 
fijrun.'S  w«>uld  be  invisible,  as  without  an  a  priori  capacity 
nreiv*.'  impressions  we  could  have  none.  The  matter,  thei 
fore,  of  the  dancinir  sjx^ctaele  on  the  wall  is  the  ever-shiftii 
fibril  re  :  its  fonii  is  the  V>riiiht  spot  which  is  necessary  to  i 
b«iii'j  shown.  Accunling  to  Leibnitz,  the  figures  are  reac 
riiadr  in  the  s])ot.  Acronling  to  Locke,  no  s|H»t  is  uecessar 
Kant  is  the  first  ]>hilos«)phor  who  explained  the  true  mecha 
i-in  (tf  that  wonderfid  magic  lantern,  the  human  mind.  Whe 
thi-n.-forf,  it  is  sjiid  we  have  the  conceptions  (general  ideas) 
prion\  it  is  not  meant  that  the  actual  conceptions  lie  in  us,  eve 
in  a  W}rt  of  dormant  state,  —  which  would  l)e  a  ])osition  wit! 
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out  meaning,  and  hence  equally  incapable  of  being  proved  or 
disproved,  —  but  that  they  are,  or  arise  from  the  pre-existerU 
capacity  of  the  understanding ,  and   are   determined   by   the 
natural   power  of  thinking  which   the   mind   possesses.     In 
other  words,  conceptions  a  priori  are  but  the  forms  of  con- 
ceptions a  posteriori,  i.  e.  conceptions  whose  matter  is  derived 
from  experience.     Perceiving  a  ball  on  the  edge  of  a  table, 
which  lies  still  till  pushed  off  and  then  falls  to  the  ground,  the 
mind  can  observe  this  fact,  remember  it,  and  put  it  into  words. 
But  how  is  the  mind  enabled  by  this  observation  to  infer  that 
all  bodies  in  a  state  of  rest  remain  as  they  are  till  a  foreign 
subBtance  operates  on  them,  —  or,  in  a  more  general  form,  that 
all  events  must  have  a  cause  ?     The  pushing  of  a  ball  is  not  all 
events.     And  the  fact  that  something  is,  is  essentially  different 
from  the   knowledge   that   something  mttst   he.     The   latter 
knowledge  nature  can  never  give,  for  nat\u*e  gives  only  facts 
and  things,  but  we  have  the  latter  conception.     Your  Hartley 
shows  the  circumstances  under  which  these  super-sensible  con- 
ceptions are  called  forth.     His  facts  are  denied  by  no  one,  but 
they  do  not  prove  the  conceptions  to  be  of  sensible  origin,  any 
more  than  the  warmth  necessary  to  hatch  an  egg  proves  that 
the  warmth  is  the  principle  of  animal  life.     Conceptions  them- 
selves, vhich  are  essential  to  all  knowledge,  are  a  priori,  —  and 
not  only  conceptions,  even  intuitions, — for  instance  *pac^,  which 
is  yet  generally  considered  as  a  general  or  abstract  idea  (i.  e.  con- 
ception).    Now  it  is  the  characteristic  of  conception  (or  gen- 
eral idea)  that  it  includes  under  it  many  individuals,  —  as 
"  man  "  includes  Jack,  Tom,  and   Harry  ;  but  when  we  think 
of  space  it  is  always  as  one  whole.     And  different  places  are  not 
like  individual  persons,  —  distinct  beings  having  only  common 
qualities  ;  but  different  plfices  are  only  parts  of  space.     How, 
then,  did  we  come  by  the  a  priori  intuition,  space  ?     You  will 
say  by  abstraction  ;   we  unite  all  the  places  we  have    seen, 
imagine  an  infinity  of  others,  and  call  the  whole  space.     But 
on  reflection,  you  will  find  this  process  requires  that  we  should 
set  out  with  the  notion  of  space,  though  your  professed  object 
J^  to  leave  off  with  it ;  for  how  could  the  mind  have  the  con- 
sciousness,   *'  I  am  in  a  place,"  or,  "  This  is  a  place,"  if  it  had 
^ot  ah-eady  a  notion  of  space  ]     I  will  stjitc  the  example  in 
another  form.     You  have  a  conception  of  hodf/.     Most  of  its 
fw^uisites  or  component  parts  arc  empirical,  and  all  that  you 
have  acquired  through  experience  you  can  imagine  yourself  not 
to  have  ;  for  instance,   you  can  dismiss  at  will  color,  hardness, 
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irresistibility,  &c.,  but  you  cannot  possibly  think  away  space, 
lu  like  manner  you  will  find  space  to  be  included  in  all  our 
intuitions  of  external  objects,  of  which  it  is  the  form  or  con- 
dition a  priori.  In  like  manner,  time  is  the  formal  condition^ 
or  sine  qua  non^  of  all  appearances  whatever,  for  we  cannot 
think  of  any  thought  or  event  which  docs  not  take  place  in 
time. 

As  time  and  place  —  which,  however  general  they  seem, 
must  nevertheless  not  be  considered  as  general  ideas  (to  use 
oiu*  scandalously  incorrect  phraseolog}*^)  —  are  a  priori  intui* 
tions  groimdiug  all  a  posteriori  intuitions  (i.  e.  sensations  of 
experience),  so  all  our  conceptions  (or  general  ideas)  must  be 
gn)undod  by  a  priori  conceptions,  which  conceptions  are 
^)iuided  on  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  its  laws  of 
thinking.  I'hc  philoso[)hy  which  shows  how  these  a  prim 
conceptions  and  intuitions  are  the  basis  of  all  knowledge  is 
cidled  the  Transcoudeutal  (or,  if  you  will,  the  high-4ying) 
Philosophy. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

1.  Exporicnce  gives  us  the  materials  of  knowledge,  of  which 
the  fonu  lies  in  the  mind. 

2.  ( -onseiousuess  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  our  notions, 
Iwvond  wliich  we  cannot  go,  ft>r  we  cannot  step  out  of  our- 
selves. This  consciousness,  when  the  subject  of  oiu*  thoughts, 
tejiclies  us  that  we  have  a  primitive  productive  foculty :  imagi- 
vntlini,  whence  evervthiug  is  derive<l ;  sense,  which  opens  to 
us  the  external  world  ;  Hnilerstandinrf,  which  brings  to  rule 
tiie  ol>jects  of  sense  ;  and  further,  reason,  which  goes  beyond 
all  sense  and  all  exiKTience,  —  a  faculty  by  which  we  attain 
\<\vMH.  (Von  know  already  the  difference  between  idea  and 
thoiiL'lit,  itc.) 

•5.  (And  here  I  lu'ir  vou  to  be  verv  attentive,  for  I  enter  on 
a  new  topic,  which  I  have  hitherto  not  venture<l  to  introduce.) 
Tln'n*  JM  in  man  a  perpetual  conflict  between  his  reason  and 
hJH  ini<l('rstan(lin;z,  wiienee  all  philosophical  disputes  arise, 
aiirl  whicli  a  critical  investi^rJition  of  the  mind  alone  can  solve 
Tln•^'.•  <li.sj>utes  are  of  the  following  nature  :  The  reason  postn- 
hitr^  ii  vastnumher  of  trntiis  which  tlie  understanding  in  vain 
Mtrivi's  to  roiuprehend.  Hence  the  anf/'itomies  of  pure  reason* 
Utivi'  it  is  «'asy  to  demonstrate  the  eternity  and  non-eternity 
of  the  wnrirl,  -  tiie  hein^r  and  no-bein*^  of  Clod,  —  the  existence 
and  non  exiKtenee  of  a  free  principle.     Kant  has  placed  these 
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contradictory  demonstrations  in  opposition,  and  gave,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  a  public  defiance  to  the  whole  philo- 
sophical world  to  detect  a  flaw  in  either  side  of  these  conUudio- 
tory  demonstrations  :  and  no  one  kas  yti  accfpted  the  challenge. 
And  the  solution  of  the  riddle  is,  — 

All  these  ideas,  as  ideas,  have  their  foundation  in  the  nature 
of  the  mind,  and  as  such  we  cannot  shake  them  off.  But 
whether  these  ideas  out  of  the  mind  have  any  reality  what' 
ever,  the  mind  itself  can  never  know ;  and  the  result  is, 
noi  Bcepttdsnij  which  fs  uncertainty,  bvt  the  cerfninty  of  our 
nec€$tary  and  inevitable  iffnoran/^.  And  here  fpeculaiive  rea- 
son has  performed  its  task.  But  now  a  second  principle  is 
started  by  Kant.     This  is  practical  reason. 

Kant  proceeds  on  the  same  experimental  basis  of  conscious- 
ness, and  grounds  all  his  moral  philosophy  on  the  fact  that 
we  are  conscious  of  a  certain  moral  feeling  /  ovf/ht.  Kant 
will  not  reason  with  him  who  disputes  this  fiict,  and  excludes 
such  a  one  from  the  rank  of  a  rational  and  moral  agents 

But  the  idea  /  onff/tl  includes  in  it  /  can  ;  and  as  specula* 
tivc  rt^ason  is  quite  neutral  on  all  these  ultimate  j)oints  uf 
al)solutc  knowledge,  pnictical  reason  on  this  basis,  weak  as  it 
seems,  raises  the  vast  structure  of  mural  philosophy  and  re- 
li;jri(»n.  Ami  the  want  (f  kw/ioledgt:  is  syppficd  by  faith,  but  a 
faith  that  is  ncccssiury,  and,  to  an  honest  sound  mind,  ir- 
resist ible.  Its  objects  are  (J()d,  unmortidity,  and  freedom,  — 
notions  which  all  unsophisticated  minds  readily  embnicc, 
which  a  certain  degree  of  reason  destroys,  but  which,  accord- 
in^r  to  Kant,  reason  in  its  consistent  application  shall  restore 
u<rain  to  universal  acceptance. 

The  seeming  scepticism  of  the  great  results  of  siKJCulativc 
reasoninjr  is  favorable  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality 
by  keeping  the  coasts  clear.  1  cannot,  says  Kant,  deuionstrate 
tiie  being  of  Goil,  nor  you  his  non-existence.  But  my  moral 
principle  —  the  fact  that  I  am  conscious  of  a  moral  law  —  is  a 
something  against  which  you  have  nothing.  This,  as  resjHJcts 
the  first  princi])le  of  morals  and  religion,  and  the  reality  and 
foundation  of  hunuin  knowledge,  is  the  essence  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy. 


Of  the  numerous  students  with  whom  my  University  life 
^>r(ni^'ht  me  into  contiict  I  shall  not  H|K»ak  in  detjiil  ;  but  1 
must  say  something  alK)Ut  the  student  life,  of  which  exag* 
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r^rk^Trii  aocij'ints  an?  c;im-Tit.  In  spite  of  the  wildness  an 
r'-iTi  -xirwrsevs  "f  m:i:i3cr»  ?•»  hsenenilly  prevalent,  an 
T. v^'fi  r  »««  t*»i  a.iv;m'.^  in  aj:e  i*>  U?  more  than  a  luokero: 
'i;*  "ih-rLr  ^zQiiTir^meiitaw  vet  1  c«.>Qo^':v€d  quite  an  affection  for  th 

•  ..^vs.  I  zL'.-i^Tii  1  h:iii  never  seen  roans:  men  combining  s 
r.-tr.v  ri>: lienor  of  hej^l  and  heart.  Nearlv  aU  the  undei 
jr«i  i^r^  >:«rl  to^i  to  anvieties  vhieh  were  called  Landsnuuu 
••  r^&fv:ri. — these  L-indsmann^haften  heinir  formed  of  th 
r-t*.Tr^  r.f  strpurate  ovintnes  cr  districts.  Each  held  an  o< 
'A.-.  ,T^d  tVstivuL  called  a  C^mmerx.  to  which  it  was  a  grea 
vriwl^ii-i  f.>r  an  outsider  to  be  admitted.  I  was  never  presen 
a*,  zci  r*;  th-in  t^u.  The  drst  was  with  the  Rheinlainder, — 
■j-::i-:ri'ily  *>Lnik:n:;.  a  warm-hearted,  rough  set  At  thes 
::.KK'.Zt:r*.  onlv  beer  was  dnmk.  Imt  there  was  a  great  deal  oj 
-..'.•  kir.^.  There  was.  however,  no  excess  to  signify.  Man; 
li  .rv;h^iilie«l».r  i  student  s*>nirs)  were  sung,  some  earnest,  other 
.  >-  .!;ir :  but  a  'jpjss  si.»uLr  1  never  heard  from  a  student,  eithe 

.'..':  r  frlv' where.  Arii'niir  the  freouent  practices  was  that  o( 
"*'.■..  il!-  rrinken.  whiih  c-.'UsisTeii  in  knocking  glasses  togethei 
''.r  :.-:  v.i  h«:fihhs.  and  kis-siu:^'  each  other.  After  this  the  partie 
'-  -..:u  :  \)  itz^•^j  i»>r.  — thnt  is.  instead  of  greeting  each  othe 
.'  *:.-:  '.ri.iiiry  way  by  the  thirl  iH»rs»>n  plural,  they  made  usi 
':  -M.^.'i":  find  it  was  a  K-Lritimtite  c;uise  of  duel  if,  afte 
"  :*:.'.'•!  I.  T  triiikL'ij.  ".Sle"  was  usetl  instead  of  "  Du."  As  ', 
:. :  :  'Ir  ;rik  uirh  ^o  »rcs  nf  these  Rhoinlauder,  I  used,  in  ordei 

*  .  t'-A  ill  I  ^Kx.i-i'm  iif  ijuarrcl.  when  1  met  amy  one  of  then 
? ,  - 1-.-.  ••  \\"\r  'jf-hts  t  "  ( How  d..»es  it  l^»  ?)  instead  of  *'  How  di 
v'.'i  ']>'."  which  iniL'ut  be  expressed  in  two  ways.  The  onlj 
'/ ;i*;r  zriii'l  Oiiuiucrz  which  I  attended  was  with  the  Curliia 
'i  r.  A  (.'urhmd  nt>bh;man,  a  ven-  young  man,  brought  witl 
h  f/i  t/,  i\it-  chiof  inn  of  Jeua,  where  he  stayed  two  days,  ai 
Kiij\.-\i  hv\y,  uh^^iin  lie  represented  as  liis  wife.  He  hac 
ixiii'tii.:  th*:  htu'lunts  iK.*i*s<>naI  friends,  whom  he  invited  to  hii 
iijTi.  If';  was  sjiid  to  be  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Englisl 
'*r\\t:*-  \  at  all  events  he  was  an  En.rlishinan  in  heart,  had  th< 
Ani/Ioinania  in  the  liiLrhest  «legree,  and  for  this  reason  invitee 
ni"  to  jnin  liis  yjjirty.  His  com])iinion  was  yonng  and  verj 
pn-tty.  ;ifjd  jis  wild  as  a  colt  :  and  as  she  knew  no  language 
h'lt  Kri,/Iish,  hhe  constantly  applied  to  nie  to  interpret  tin 
caij-.<r  of  the  m<  rrinicnt  which  was  g(»inLr  on,  —  no  slight  task 
In  honor  of  this  <r^*ntlenian  a  <riMn(l  Conmierz  was  giveu,  whicl 
nia/|e  uie  intimate  with  the  Curland  body. 

It   is  a  remarkable  circuiastanee  that  the  two  bodies  of 
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Btudents  most  opposed  to  each  other  in  appearance  and  man- 
ners were  both  subjects  of  the  Russian  Empire,  —  the  Lieflan- 
der*  and  the  Ciurlander. 

The  former  were  the  petits  maitres,  —  they  dressed  more 
smartly  than  any  others,  and  were  remarkably  precise  in  their 
speech.      Their  German  was -said  to  be   ultra-correct.     The 
Curlander  were  the  heartiest  and  most  generous  of  youths, 
not   superior  in  ability  or  scholarship,  but  among  the  most 
amiable.     I  find  among  my  memoranda  thirty-three  Stamm- 
blatter  (album-leaves)   of    engraved   and   ornamented   paper 
signed  by  Curlander  alone.     It  is  the  practice  of  students  on 
leaving  the  University  to  exchange  these  tokens  of  remem- 
brance.    Those  to  which  I  have  referred  have  revived  tender 
feelings,  but  on  looking  over  them  I  feel  the  truth  and  force  of 
the  words  which  fell  from  Madame  de  St^el  on  one  occasion 
when  I  was  with  her.     Goethe's  son,  a  lad,  called  on  her  and 
presented  to  her  liis  Stammbuch.     When  she  had  bowed  him 
out  of  the  room  she  threw  the  book  on  the  sofa,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Je  n'aimc   pas  ces  tables  mortuairos  ! "      Mortuary  tables 
indeed  they  are.     On  one  of  those  which  I  possess  is  written, 
"  I  shall  never  forget  you,  and  1  expect  the  same  from  you." 
But  not  even  this  memorial  brings  the  writer  to  my  mind. 

An  account  of  a  German  University  would  bo  very  imperfect 
without  some  mention  of  duels,  which,  from  the  great  exaggera- 
tions generally  circulated,  have  brought  more  reproach  than  is 
deserved.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  harmless.  Very  few  in- 
<leed  are  the  instances  in  which  thev  are  fatal,  and  not  often  is 
any  serious  injury  inflicted.  I  know  of  only  one  case  of  the 
^'ind ;  it  was  that  of  a  student  who  had  received  a  wound  in 
the  breast,  from  which  ho  said  he  should  never  cease  to  feel 
the  effects. 

Schelling  said  from  the  rostrum,  "  He  that  dares  not  boldly 
on  occasion  set  his  life  at  strike  and  play  with  it  as  with  a  top, 
is  unquestionably  one  who  is  by  nature  unable  to  enjoy  it,  or 
even  possess  it  in  its  highest  vigor,"  —  a  hint  which  it  is  true 
^as  not  wanted  here,  as  in  the  course  of  the  last  six  months 
near  a  hundred  duels  were  fought. 

At  Jena  the  weapon  used  was  the  rapier,  which  with  its 
^hree  edij:es  has  certainly  a  murderous  appeamnce  ;  but  honor 
1^  satisfied  if  a  triangle  appears  in  the  flesh  ;  a  very  slight  wound 
is  sufficient  for  that,  and  great  care  is  taken  that  nothing  more 
^rious  shall  be  inflicted.     The  combatants  are  made  to  stand 

♦  From  Licfljind  or  Livhind,  Livonia. 
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at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  two  seconds  lie  on  tl 
ground  with  sticks  to  interpose  the  moment  their  principi 

C 
press  too  near.     Thus  A  — —  B.     A  and  B  are  the  duellist 

D 
and  C  D  the  seconds,  who  beat  down  the  swords  when  a  woui 
is  likely  to  be  dangerous.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hn 
(h'cd  a  flesh  wound  on  the  arm  is  all  that  is  given.  As  tl 
issue  is  usually  so  unimportant,  a  veiy  slight  ofienca  is  oo 
sidered  a  sufficient  cause  for  fighting.  There  is  a  code  of  hou 
among  the  students  which  might  be  derived  from  Touchstoni 
famous  code  as  to  giving  the  lie.  For  instance,  if  A  says  < 
anything  that  B  says,  "  Das  ist  comisch  "  (that  is  comical)  - 
that  is  a  Touche  —  an  offence  —  which  B  must  notice,  or 
has  the  "advantage"  {Avantage)  of  him.  Or  if  A  says,  "  It 
a  fine  day,  uix)n  my  honor,"  and  B  says,  "  Upon  my  honor  it 
a  dull  day,"  — that  *8  a  Touche,  for  here  the  honor  of  one  \ 
two  Bursehen  is  in  imminent  peril.  But  it  is  not  to  be  BU 
I)<>8ed  that  a  fight  can  take  place  per  mltnm.  Wherever 
Touche  has  been  received,  the  party  sends  his  friend  to  the  o 
ponent's  room  with  a  Ziegenhainer  (a  stick  cut  from  a  neighbc 
ing  wckkI),*  who,  without  pulling  off  his  hat,  asks  what  w 
meant.  If  the  supposed  offender  sjiys,  "  1  meant  nothing,"  < 
*'  No  offence  was  intended,"  the  affair  is  over ;  but  a  Bum 
who  is  jealous  of  his  honor,  though  he  actually  did  mea 
nothing,  is  ashamed  to  say  so,  and  then  the  usual  answer  i 
**  He  may  take  it  as  he  likes.'*  Thereupon  the  second  say 
"  A  desir(?s  nie  to  tell  you  that  you  are  a  dummer  Junge,  or 
duniuKjr  Kerl "  ;  that  is,  **  You  are  an  ass  or  a  fool,"  or,  as  ¥ 
should  say  in  England,  **  You  are  no  gentleman."  This  is  tl 
offeneo  which  blood  alone  can  redress.  But  then,  as  I  said  b 
fore,  it  is  only  arm  blood,  not  heart's  blowl.  Duruig  my  sta 
at  Jena,  it  never  haj)jK!ned  but  once  that  a  man  came  to  m 
rooms  with  a  Ziegenhainer.  Tlie  student  who  came  was 
sensibK*  felK)w,  who  volunteered  in  order  to  prevent  a  sill 
youu'z  f^'llow  sendinir  as  great  a  fool  as  himself.  The  messei 
ger  threw  down  his  stick  and  his  hat,  and  Imrst  out  laughing 
but  \K}v\  gravely  took  back  my  answer  that  I  meant  nothing 
Tiie  M'uder  was  a  young  Hessian  nobleman,  and  from  tha 
time   I  refused  t(»  sj)eak  to  him. 

•  TJiis  wfKMl,  Xii'^'OTiliniii.  \v:i«  colebrat^.'d  for  the  knotted  sticks  cut  from 
kind  r»f  cli4?rry-tn.'o  ((.'onieliiHkirschen). 
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On  one  occasion  I  was  myself  present  when,  in  a  beautiful 
and  romantic  valley  a  few  miles  fi'om  Jena,  some  half-dozen 
duels  were  fought  with  due  solemnity,  including  one  interme- 
diate duel,  which  arose  in  this  way :  A  woimd  having  been 
received,  one  of  the  seconds  cried  out,  "  A  triangle,  on  my 
honor.''  **  No  triangle,  on  my  honor,"  answered  the  other.  On 
this,  the  seconds,  saris  phrase ^  stripped  and  fought,  and  the 
result  being  in  fiivor  of  him  who  said,  "  A  triangle,"  his  view 
of  the  matter  was  held  to  be  established,  and  all  fom*  became 
as  good  friends  as  over.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  in  these 
cases  the  parties  still  consider  each  other  friends,  though  eti- 
quette does  not  allow  intercourse  between  them  till  the  Ehren- 
sache  (affair  of  honor)  is  decided. 

To  connect  great  matters  with  small,  as  we  constantly  find 
them  in  human  life,  these  duels  in  the  Rauhthal  had  eventu- 
ally a  mighty  effect  on  the  fate  of  Europe.  For  in  the  fa- 
mous campaign  of  1806,  Buonaparte  having  heard  that  there 
was  a  colonel  in  his  army  who  had  been  a  student  at  Jena, 
and  foreseeing  that  Jena  would  be  the  scat  of  war,  sent  for 
him  :  and  ho  rendered  most  important  service.  Buonaparte 
held  the  town,  and  on  the  high  ground  between  it  and  Weimar 
was  the  Prussian  army.  The  colonel  led  the  troops  tlm)ugh 
the  Rauhthal,  which  he  probably  became  acquainted  with  from 
lighting  or  witnessing  duels  there.  The  Prussians  were  taken 
in  the  rear,  and  this  movement  contributed  to  a  victory  which 
for  six  years  kept  Gennany  in  subjection  to  France. 

During  my  stay  at  Jena  1  had  the  opportunity  of  seein;^;  a 
man  of  science  whose  name  I  have  never  heard  in  Enirland, 
but  who  is  mentioned  with  honor  in  the  **  Conversations  Lex- 
icon," —  Chladni,  the  inventor  of  a  musical  instrument  called 
the  Clavi-cylinder,  and  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  theory  of 
8ound.*     He  travelled  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  in  order 
to  make  known  l>oth   his   instniment  and   his  theory.     All  I 
recollect  is  some  curious  experiments  intended  to  show  the  re- 
lation between  vibration  and  form.     A  plate  of  glass  was  thin- 
ly strewn  with  sand,  the  string  of  a  fiddlestick  was  drawn 
a^oss  the  side  of  the  plate,  and   instantly  the  sand  flew  to 
^rtain  parts,  forming  figiu*es  which  had  been  previously  de- 
scribed. 

*  His  name   is  repeato<lIy  mentioned   in   Profe:»sor  TjndaH's  work  "  Oft 
'>>und,"  where  this  very  exf>erimt.'ut  i.*)  referred  to. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

GERMAN  V. —  1803. 

ON  March  30,  1803,  I  attended  the  firat  porformanoe  of 
Schiller's  tragedy  of  "  Die  Brnut  von  Megtiina."  A  viail 
to  the  Weiniar  Theatre  was  the  ouuasioual  treat  of  the  Jena 
students.  'I'lie  dititauuG  (irom  aeven  to  ten  miles)  was  suck  as 
t(i  idlow  thotie  young  men  who  had  more  Btreti^^th  in  tfaan* 
linihs  than  money  in  their  piinwB,  to  wnlJt  to  Weimar  and 
baok  on  the  same  day.  This  I  have  done  repeatedly,  return- 
ing after  the  play  was  over.  ''  The  Bride  of  McaDinn  "  was  m 
experiment  by  the  great  dramatist,  and  it  certainly  did  not 
eiiiM^eed,  initsmueh  oh  it  led  tu  no  imitations,  unlesa  the  repn- 
seiiliitions  of  "  Antigone  "  a  few  years  sinee,  both  in  Uernuuty 
and  Knglund,  miiy  be  tnic%d  bi  it.  in  this  tragedy  HchiUar 
introduued  ehonmes,  after  tlie  fasliion  of  tlie  ancients.  The 
bride  had  two  lovers,  who  were  her  brothers ;  the  cala»- 
trophe  is  as  frightful  as  the  iuuidenta  are  horrible.  The  double 
ohonis  sometimes  exchanged  short  ep^ranimatic  speechtes,  utd 
mmetimes  uttered  tragic  declamationB  in  lyric  measure.  I  vsa 
deeply  impressed,  and  wrote  tn  my  brother  that  this  trage<^ 
Biu'paksed  all  Schiller's  former  works.  But  this  feeling  mnst 
have  been  caught  &om  my  compauionB.  for  it  did  not  rsraain. 
It  must,  too,  have  been  nliout  tbis  time  that  Uoethe  brought 
nut  one  of  the  most  l)eautiful,  though  not  the  most  poptdar, 
of  bis  drnmas,  "  The  Natiu'al  Daughter,"  —  a  play  meant  to  ba 
the  first  of  three  iu  which  he  was  to  give  a  pootic  view  of  bis 
own  ideas  on  the  great  social  questions  of  the  day.  Kngeuia, 
the  well-lKim,  is  condemned  tu  make  an  ignoble  marriage  tat 
reasons  which  are  lett  unexplained  ;  otherwise  she  i«  to  be 
consigned  to  a  barren  ruck.  The  Iav,-yer  to  whom  she  is  to  be 
married  is  nijircsented  as  a  worthy  man,  whom  slie  Fespeota. 
When  she  gives  Ikt  uuimeut,  she  exacts  from  bim  n  iwumiw 
that  he  will  leave  her  mistress  of  her  actions,  and  not  intnidit 
on  licr  solitude.  With  her  words,  "  To  the  altar,"  the  curtftBfc 
drops.  Herder  professed  a  high  admiration  of  the  piece,  bnfc 
it  is  utterly  nnlit  fiir  a  large  audience.  The  character  «f  Eu- 
genia was  licniitifully  represented  by  Jagi^nnann,  who  contbiueiS 
dignity  and  grace.     On  my  complimenting  her  on  the  per< 
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fomiancc  she  said,  **  K I  played  the  part  well  it  was  by  chance, 
for  I  do  not  understand  the  character." 

She  would  not  have  said  this  of  another  character  in  which 
I  beheld  her,  though  I  do  not  precisely  recollect  at  what 
time.  I  refer  to  Schiller's  "Jungfrau  von  Orleans,"  which 
came  out  in  1801.  A  glorious  work!  It  was  well  remarked 
by  Hofrath  Jung  of  Mainz,  that  the  characteristics  of  French 
and  German  literature  were  well  exemplified  by  the  name  and 
the  quality  of  the  "  Virgin  of  Orleans  "  by  Schiller  and  "  La 
PuceUe  d'Orl^ns  '*  by  Voltaire.  Jagermann  recited  with  great 
effect  the  lyrical  passages,  both  when  the  inspiration  seizes 
Joan,  and  the  heroic  conclusion.  I  suppose  it  is  liecause  the 
English  make  such  a  bad  figure  in  this  tragedy  that  it  has 
never  been  introduced  on  our  own  stage. 

One  other  dramatic  recollection  I  may  mention.  I  saw  at 
Weimar  Lessing's  "  Nathan  der  Weise."  The  author  pro- 
nounced a  blessing  on  the  town  which  should  first  dare  to 
exhibit  it  to  the  world.  He  thought  the  lesson  of  tolerance 
would  not  be  learned  for  generations.  The  play  was  adapted 
to  the  stage  by  Schiller,  and  the  greatest  actor  of  the  day 
came  to  Weimar  to  perform  the  part  of  Nathan.  Never 
prc>bably,  in  any  language,  was  the  noble  and  benignant  Jew 
more  impressively  represented  than  by  Iffland.  But  the  work 
lias  no  dramatic  worth.  All  one  recollects  of  it  is  the  title  of 
the  rings,  which  was  borrowed  from  Boccaccio. 

I  went  to  Weimar  twice  in  the  beginning  of  1803,  to  visit 
Herder.  What  I  had  previously  seen  of  him  made  me  feel 
that  in  spite  of  his  eminence  there  were  many  points  of  agree- 
ment in  matters  of  ta.ste  and  sentiment,  and  caused  me  to 
approach  him  with  affection  as  well  as  fear.  1  lent  him 
Wordsworth's  "  Lvrical  Ballads,''  niv  love  for  which  was  in  no 
respect  diminished  by  my  attachment  to  the  German  school 
of  pc^etrj'.  I  found  that  Herder  agreed  with  Wordsworth  as 
to  |)oetieal  language.  Indeed  Wordsworth's  notions  on  that 
i^ubject  are  quite  German.  There  was  also  a  general  sympathy 
l^^etween  the  two  in  matters  of  morality  and  religion.  Herder 
luanifested  a  strung  feeling  of  anti])athy  to  the  new  anti- 
supeniatunil  8(!ho<)l  of  Paulus.  AVith  all  his  habitual  toler- 
ance, he  could  hardly  bear  with  the  Jena  T)rofessor,  or  with 
the  govennnent  which  ponnitted  such  latitudimirianisui.  Yet 
"6  wtia  attached  to  AVieland  ])ersonally,  who  was  certainly  no 
^^Hstian.  Herder  was  also  tolerant  towards  anti-Christian 
writers  of  past   generations.      He   was   a  warm    iidmirer  of 
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Shaftesbury,  of  whom  the  worst  he  had  to  say  was  that  ] 
wrote  like  a  lord.  His  repugnance  to  some  of  Goethe*8  wri 
ings  was  perhaps  still  stronger  than  to  those  of  Paulus ;  and  ] 
reprobated  with  especial  warmth  "  Die  Braut  von  Corinth 
and  "  Der  Gott  und  die  Biyadere."  Though  in  some  respec 
the  anti-supernatural  professor  was  as  opposite  as  possible  ' 
the  poetic  and  anti-metjiphysical  divine,  yet  they  were  : 
sympathy  in  their  hostility  to  the  modern  German  philosopl 
of  the  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  schools. 

Of  Paulus  I  myself  had  some  personal  knowledge.  No 
withstiuiding  his  well-known  opinions,  he  was  one  of  the  reg 
lar  theological  professors  and  meml)ers  of  the  senate  in  ti 
University  of  Jena.  In  the  following  year  he  waa  invite 
by  the  Catholic  King  of  Bavaria  to  the  University  of  WUi 
burg.  No  wonder,  it  may  be  thought,  for  that  would  be  ii 
effectual  mode  of  damaging  the  Protestant  Church.  But  1 
did  not  long  remain  under  a  Roman  Catholic  government,  f< 
he  was  soon  called  to  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  University  c 
Hei(lell)erg.  He  was  a  lalx)rious  scholar  and  a  very  efficiei 
teacher,  and  always  resi>ected  for  his  zeal  and  activity.  Du 
ing  the  present  session  he  lcctiu*ed  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Pan 
and  on  Dogmatic  Tlieology,  and  held  every  Saturday  a  tlie 
logical  conversation.  I  went  one  day  jis  a  visitor  to  hear  h 
lecture,  and  having  already  received  some  kindness  froi 
him,  ventured  to  call  on  him  afterwards,  when  the  foUowii: 
conversation  took  j)lace.  Refemng  to  the  lecture  I  had  heari 
I  said,  '*  Herr  Geheimer-Kirchen-Rath  (Mr.  Privy-(^hurcl 
Counsellor),  will  you  oblige  me  by  telling  me  whether  I  heai 
vou  ri;;htlv  in  a  remark  1  understood  vou  to  make  1  It  wi 
this,  that  a  nmn  might  altogether  disbelieve  in  miracle,  au 
of  eoui-se  all  prophecy  and  inspinition,  and  yet  Ix)  a  Christian 
His  answer  1  tlistinctly  recollect  :  *'  Don't  imagine,  Mr.  Robii 
sou,  that  I  mean  anything  personally  disrespectful  when  I  sa 
that  that  seems  to  me  a  foolish  ipiestion  (eine  dumme  Frage) 
—  '*  How  ]  Is  that  possible  I"  —  "  Why,  it  implies  that  Chri 
tianity  may  Jiave  something  to  do  with  inspiration,  with  pn 
phecy,  oi"  with  miracle  ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  then 
(Ks  hat  niclits  damit  zu  thun.)" 

Paulus,  when  a  young  man,  visited  Knjrland,  and  had  co 
responded  with  Geddes.  He  also  told  me  that  he  saw  D 
Parr,  and  had  received  letters  tvoui  sevenil  of  the  bishops 
but  he  said  :  **  Your  Kuglisli  thei»lo;Lriiais  did  not  much  pleai 
me.     1  foujid  but  one  man  who  reallv  interested  mc,  and  hii 
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1  consider  one  of  the  most  excellent  men  I  ever  saw.  This 
was  Robert  Robinson  of  Cambridge  ;  with  me  he  is  the  beau- 
ideal  of  a  Christian  minister.*  I  loved  him  even  for  his 
weaknesses.  With  all  his  peculiarities,  he  was  thoroughly 
liberal.  In  his  attachment  to  the  Baptists  there  was  a  union 
of  cliildlike  simplicity  and  kind-heartedness  that  was  quite 
charming.*'     Paulus  spoke  of  Priestley  as  superstitious. 

Griesbach,  the  famous  biblical  scholar,  was  an  older  and 
soberer  man ;  I  visited  him  in  his  garden-house,  but  have  re- 
tained no  particulars  of  his  conversation. 

Among  those  who  held  the  office  of  Doctor  docens  at  Jena  was 
one  Kilian,  w^ho  wrote  as  well  as  lectured  on  a  system  of  med- 
icine. The  proof-sheet  of  the  preface  was  shown  me,  from 
which  I  extracted  a  sentence  to  this  eflfect :  **  The  science  of 
medicine  does  not  exist  in  order  to  cure  diseases,  but  there  are 
diseases  in  order  that  there  should  be  a  science  of  medicine." 
In  the  same  book  I  was  shown  some  verbal  corrections  made 
by  himself.  Wherever  he  had  wTitten  "  God  "  he  struck  it  out 
and  substituted  "  The  Absolute." 

Living  at  Jena,  but  neither  as  professor  nor  student,  was 
Gries,  who  afterwards  acquired  reputation  as  the  best  transla- 
tor in  rhyme  of  the  ronumtic  poets.  He  was  chiefly  known  by 
his  versions  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  but  he  also  translated  from 
the  great  Spanish  dramatist  Calderon. 

On  the  4th  of  April  1  closed  my  academical  term  by  setting 
out  student-fashion  on  a  walking  expedition,  and  had  between 
three  and  four  weeks  of  high  enjoyment ;  for  which,  indeed, 
nothing  was  requisite  but  health,  spirits,  and  good-humor,  all 
of  which  I  possessed  in  abundance.  I  determined  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Berlin,  and  on  my  way  passed  through 
the  University  towns  of  Halle  and  Wittenberg.  The  latter  is 
known  to  ever}'  one  as  the  place  wlience  Luther  promulgated 
^he  Reformation.  The  town,  however,  with  its  sunken  Uui- 
versity,  was  disappointhig  ;  but  1  still  retain  a  recollection  of 
^"0  portraits  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Both  of  tliem  lived 
**"d  preached  and  are  buried  here.  Their  monuments  are  very 
simple, — merely  a  bniss  plate  on  the  ground  with  the  common 
'Ascription  of  dates,  and  the  two  full-length  j)ortraits.  The 
^^'^ite  and  sarcastic  countenance  of  the  one,  and  the  bull-like 
n<^iid  of  the  other,  are  strikinirlv  contrasted.  Mildness  is  the 
recorded  virtue  of  Melanchthon  ;  but  had  subtlety  and  craft 

*  Robingoniana.   by  H.  C.  R.,  will   bo  referred  to   in   a  later  part  of  this 

*urli. 
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been  his  qualities,  I  should  have  thought  the  portrait  expressed 
them. 

Berlin,  as  a  city,  gave  me  little  pleasure.  A  city  in  which 
the  sovereign  prince  applies  the  revenues  of  the  state  to  the 
erection  of  opera-houses  and  pilaces  has  never  been  an  agree- 
able object  in  my  eyes.  I  hastened  on  my  arriyal  to  deliver  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  one  of  the  Berlin  notabilities,  and  in- 
deed one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  the  day.  He  is  entitled  to 
u  gratcfril  notice  from  me  for  his  generous  hospitality ;  and 
what  I  have  to  say  will  not  be  altogether  insignificant  as  illos- 
trativc  of  character.  No  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
the  German  literature  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy  can  be  igno- 
rant of  the  munc  of  Frederick  Nicolai,  the  Beiiin  publisher. 
And  those  who  know  of  him  merely  as  the  object  of  the 
satires  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Tieck  and  the  Schlegels,  —  that 
is,  of  the  most  splendid  writers  in  Ciermany,  —  may  be  excused 
if  thev  think  of  him  as  little  better  than  an  ass.  But  as  he 
would  have  greatly  en'ed  who  took  his  notion  of  CoUey  Cibber 
from  P()i>e'8  **  l)uncijid,"  so  would  they  who  fancied  Nicolai  to 
be  the  arch  Philistine  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Xenien."  The 
fact  is,  that  Nicolai  was  really  a  meritorious  and  useful  man 
in  his  younfcer  days  ;  but  he  lived  too  long.  He  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  active,  clever  fellow,  —  full  of  enterprise 
in  tlie  piu*suit  of  inferior  objects  which  he  attained,  but  desti- 
tute of  all  sense  of  the  higher  and  nobler  ends  of  science  and 
literature.  \Mien  I  visited  him  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year. 
He  had  Ixien  bivught  up  by  his  father  to  the  Iwoksclling  busi- 
ness, and  had  received  a  learned  education.  Early  in  life  he 
l)ecame  the  friend  of  Lessing — the  most  honored  name  of  that 
age  —  and  of  Moses  Mendelssohn.  In  1 7G5  he  established  the 
famous  Alhftmeine  Deutsche  Bibliofh^k  (Universal  German  Li- 
brary), a  review  which  was  as  imjwrtant  in  its  day  as,  for  bo 
many  veal's,  our  Monthly  Review  was.  But  what  that  Review 
now  appeai-s  to  be  in  compmson  with  the  Edinhm^h^  the 
Qn(trterlif,  and  some  others  of  a  subsecjTient  period,  such  is 
the  Alh/emeine  D^nisrhe  Bihliothek  compared  with  numerous 
works  of  the  modem  iiennan  schools.  When  Lessing  was 
gone,  Nicolai  could  not  engsige  men  of  equal  nmk  to  supply 
his  place,  and,  unable  to  discern  the  si^rnsof  the  times,  beaune 
the  streiuiouH  opponent  of  the  nuKlenis.  When  age  and  youths 
cominenee  a  wai-fare,  which  is  to  last,  every  one  knows  whiclB 
will  be  the  conipieror.  '*  Denn  der  Lel)ende  hat  recht,"  say9 
♦Schiller  ("  For  he  who  lives  is  in  the  ri<rht").     Now  it  unfortiL— 
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natcly  happened  that  Nicolai  ventured  to  oppose  himself — 
and  that  in  the  very  offensive  form  of  coarse  satire  —  to  the 
two  great  schools  of  philosophy  and  poetry  ;  of  philosophy  in 
the  persons  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  and  of  poetry  in  the  person  of 
Ooethe.     In  a  novel  entitled  "  Leben  und  Meinungen  Sem- 
pronius  Gundiberts,"  which  he  gave  me,  the  hero  is  a  sort  of 
metaphysical  Quixote,  who,  on  Kantian  principles,  acts  like  a 
fool.     Nicolai's  best  book,  "  Sebaldus  Nothanker,"  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dutton.     Nicolai  also  brought  out  a 
squib  against  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werter,'*  when  at  the  height  of 
popularity,  and  called  it  '*  Werter's  Joys."     Werter's  pistol- 
shot  only  wounds  him,  —  he  recovers,  marries  Charlotte,  and 
sustains  the  most  disgraceful  calamity  that  can  befall  a  hus- 
band.    Many  years  afterwads  Nicolai  wrote  a  clever  play,  in 
which  Kotzebue's  "  Stranger"  and  the  hero  of  Goethe's  "  Stel- 
la "  are  made  to  be  the  same,  and  the  Stranger  is  represented 
as  compromising  with  his  wife,  receiving  her  back  on  condition 
of  her  living  with  him  in  partnership  with  Stella.     Such  wjis 
the  Berlin  publisher  who  attained  a  kind  of  literary  notoriety. 
1  did  not  approach  him  with  awe,  but  I  found  him  a  most 
livelv,  active,  and  friendly  man.     His  conversation  was  with- 
out  bitterness.     1  told  him  of  my  fondness  for  some  of  the 
objects  of  his  satire,  which  did  not  seem  to  displease  him.     He 
was  still  editor  of  a  periodicid,  a  small  insignificant  monthly 
magazine,  entitled    Neiie    Berliner  Monatschrift.     A  number, 
which  he  placed  in  my  hands  contained  a  very  foolish  jwiper 
on  the  opinions  of  the  English  respecting  the  Germans,  — full 
of  absurd,  vulgar  falsehoods  about  the  English,  such  as  that 
they  can  sell  their  wives  according  to  law  by  taking  them  to 
market  with   a  rope  round    their   necks,   &c.     Nicolai    said, 
"Write  me  word  what  you  think  of  it"  ;  and  so  I  did.     It  was 
nay  amusement  on  my  retiuii  to  Jena  ;   and   I  own   I  was 
pleased  to  find,  on  receiving  a  parcel  from  Berlin,  that  my  an- 
swer was  printed  in  full  without  corrections,  imd  with  a  com- 
plimentary preface  by  the  editor. 

While  at  Berlin  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution. Some  of  the  pupils  evinced  so  much  perception,  that 
•  might  have  supposed  the  deafness  feigned  if  there  had  been 
^^v  motive  for  deception.  They  are  not  all  dumb,  for  many 
of  them,  by  imitating  certiiin  movements  of  the  lif)s  and  tongue, 
•-^n  prwluce  sounds  which  they  themselyes  do  not  hear,  and 
thus  make  themselves  understood.  In  the  dark,  the  puj)il8 
^Tite  on  each  other's  backs  and  fee  I  the  words.     1  observed 
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that  one  youiij^  mnn  did  not  understand  tne  so  well  s 
did  others.     The  preceptor  suid  my  foreign  manner  was  pux- 
ding. 

Next  diiy  I  met  a  pupil  in  tlie  street,  wliu  smiled  nud  took 
me  by  tlie  hund,  when  tlib  diaUj^-iie  tiwk  pltica  ;  1  wiid,  "  WTiioli 

is  the  way  to  St. 'a  C'hnrcli  i "     He  miide  n  flouriiili  in  tlie 

air  witli  hilt  hiiud»,  in  imitation  ofa  cupula  with  a  spire  ulxivc^ 
it  wus  the  form  of  the  church.  I  nodded  asaent.  He  pointed 
to  n  street,  nud  atretching  uut  bit)  right  arm,  atniek  it  twice, 
with  his  left  bund ;  then  fur  ibe  outstretebed  right  urm  sul>«ti- 
ttited  the  left,  and  fiuiaheil  by  one  stroke  ou  the  left  arm  with 
the  right  hand.  So  th»t  1  at  onco  understood  tba.t  I  had  tti 
take  the  socond  turning  to  the  right,  and  the  first  to  the  left. 
Nuthiug  could  be  cletirer  or  mare  correet.  1  abook  hands  with 
him  ut  parting,  and  he  appeared  delighted  at  his  stiewtiB  in 
rendering  me  this  little  service. 

1  thought  the  Opera-house  very  splendid.  I  saw  tJiere 
"  The  Island  of  Spirit*,"  founded  on  Shakespeare's  "  Tempeat," 
with  a  skilful  oniifiitiuu  of  cverytliing  beyond  the  story  that 
oould  recall  the  great  dramatist  to  the  mind.  Prospero's  char- 
acter was  ruined  by  his  appearing  to  be  dependent  on  a  spirit 
Suntiug  in  the  elouds,  whose  aid  he  implores  ;  luid  Caliban  wtu 
a  Bort  of  clown,  mi  mercifully  thraahod  as  the  clown  is  iu  our 
pantomimes.  I  saw  also  a  comic  vaudrvilU,  with  jokos  of  « 
bolder  character  than  1  shoidd  have  expected.  A  dispute 
ftrisee  about  geography,  imd  an  old  map  being  brought,  the 
remark  that  Germany  and  Poland  w*  terribly  torn  was  wannlj' 
apphiudcd.  I  saw  Maud  in  a  aentimeutal  ineludrama  by  Kot- 
cebue,  —  "  The  Hussites  IwFore  Nanmbnrg."  He  eharmed  ma 
by  his  tender  and  dignitied  representation  of  an  old  man. 

The  oidy  o«:urreiice  on  my  way  back  to  .lena  worl.h  Doting 
took  plflfe  at  the  little  towu  of  Altenbiirg,  where  1  wits  asked 
at  the  inn  whether  I  would  not  call  on  Anttm  WalL  Now 
Anton  Wall  was  the  nam  de  gaerre  of  u  wTiter  of  romances,  iu 
which  he  availed  himself  of  Oriental  imagery  and  machiueiy 
with  humor  and  grace.  Especially  had  his  "Anmtuada" 
pleased  me."  It  is  considered  not  an  intrusion,  but  a  compli- 
muiit,  at  all  events  by  the  minor  writers,  when  a  traveller  calls 
on  nn  author.  The  singular  habits  of  Anton  Wall  might  ren- 
der such  a  visit  peculiarly  acceptable ;  for,  thou^li  he  did  not 
pretend  to  be  ill,  he  had  literally  taken  to  his  l>ed.  and  there 
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in  a  garret  had  lived  for  years.     He  had  his  books  near,  and 
dreamed  away  his  time,  writing  occasionally.     I  introduced 
myself  as  an  Englishman,  and  he  was  evidently  flattered  by 
finding  himself  known  to  an  Englishman.     He  inquired  which 
of  his  books  I  had  read,  and  when  I  said  '*  Amatonda,"  he  told 
me  that  the  poetical  brother  was  intended  for  Jean  Paul.    This 
tale  relates  how  a  magician,  dying,  tells  his  three  nephews 
that  the  only  way  to  secure  happiness  is  by  finding  the  fairy 
Amatonda ;  but  he  dies  without  keeping  his  promise  to  any 
one  of  the  three,  that  he  would  tell  them  where  she  is  to  bo 
found.     The  two  elder  brothers  set  out  in  search  of  her.     The 
eldest  foncies  she  must  be  glory,  and  l)ecomes  a  warrior  and 
statesman ;  but  adversity  overtakes  him,  and  in  old  ago  he 
returns  to  his  uncle's  house  a  cripple  and  in  poverty.     On  his 
way  back  he  falls  in  with  the  second  brother,  who  had  pursued 
the  fairy  in  literary  fame,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful  and 
wretched.     They  find  the  third  brother  at  home  with  a  wife 
and  children,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  happiness  of  which 
they  'had  gone  forth  in  search.     He  said  to  them,  "  1  did  not 
think  it  wortli  while  to  go  out  of  my  way  in  j)ur8uit  of  the 
fiiiry ;  but  she  might  come  to  me,  if  she  liked,  and  she  did 
come.     She  made  her  appcanuice  to  announce  that  the  true 
Amatonda  is  a  good  wife."     With  Anton  Wall  I  had  a  long 
chat.     He  was  remarkably  clean  in  his  i)erson,  and  there  was 
an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  in  his  apartment,  which  itself, 
though  a  garret,  was  spacious.     He  himself  was  a  compound 
of  kindliness  and  vanity.     It  was  thought  he  wjis  mther  crazy, 
l>ut  he  was  universally  liked.     He  was  fond  of  giving  treats  to 
little  children  ;  and  girls  used  to  come  to  him  to  receive  les- 
sons.   In  announcing  his  "  Btigatellen,"  Schlegel  in  his  Athe- 
^ftum  says,  **  These  are  genuine  *  Bagatellen,'  and  tliat  is  not  a 
trifle/'  —  a  compliment  which  Anton  Wall  heard  from  mc  with 
sjitisfaction. 

I  conmienced  my  second  session  at  the  University  of  Jena 
'^ueh  more  auspiciously  than  the  first.  My  ))osition  was  very 
niuch  improved,  and  I  was  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  As 
to  my  studies,  I  detennined  to  endeavor  to  make  up  for  my 
^ftiit  of  an  early  grammar-school  education.  It  is  not  without 
^  feeliug  of  melancholy  that  I  recollect  the  long  list  of  Greek 
^^d  Latin  authors  whom  I  read  during  the  next  two  years.* 
>^hat  I  never  mastered  the  Greek  language  is  certain ;  but  I 
^n  unwilling  to  suppose  that  I  did  not  gain  some  msight  into 

♦  The  list  includes  the  principal  nuthoi's  In  both  Iftnguages. 
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the  genius  of  Greek  pocti^*,  especially  in  its  oonnection  with 

philusophv.* 

H.  C.  K.  TO  HIS  Brother. 

Jesa,  Jane  S,  1808. 
DE.UI  Thom.is:  — 

....  I  have  changed  mv  lod^ngs,  and  have  at  present  one 
of  the  1)e8t  in  the  town.  My  sitting-room  has  four  stuBb-windowa 
ftpenin*;  into  a  beautiful  walk  of  lime-trees,  and  affording  a  fine 
hilly  pRispect  Now,  too.  that  spring  is  come,  I  find  Jena  one 
«»f  the  most  l>eautiful  spots  I  ever  dwelt  in.  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  valley  of  mi^re  than  fifteen  miles  along  the  Saale, 
which  in  its  course  has  many  a  pictiuvsque  winding,  and  passes 
thn»ui;h  many  pleasing  villages.  I  have  likewise  remarked  in 
my!«eh'  two  very  happy  changes.  The  one  is  that  I  can  amuse 
my:k.'lf  without  suffering  ennui  in  mixed  society,  and  that  I 
have  lost  that  aiger  thirst  after  new  Ixioks  which  is  rather  a 
di!>eaj«o  than  a  pa^^sion.  I  can  now  take  a  walk  without  a  book 
in  my  {xjckct,  and  can  Ik^  at  ease  if  I  do  not  find  on  my  desk  a 
nt" w.  unrfad  puMication.t  .... 

I  hiivv  intniduce«l  among  the  students  games  at  leap-fix)g 
an<l  jiuijping  over  ditches  :  aud  1  attribute  much  of  my  welf 
lieiiii:  now  to  thcsL*  IkkHIv  excRMses.  In  short,  I  am  without 
curt*  :tnii  vorv  livt'lv.  and  withal  bv  no  means  idle.  I  write 
i*r  atudv  attcntivelv  eiirht  hours  everv  dav. 

NntwithstandiniT  my  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  I  at- 
tfndiil  a  oiursc  i»f  lectures  l»v  Si-helliui;  «»n  metlKKiology  ;  and 
I  funcit-*]  I  luid  a  L'linij>se  of  lii^rht  every  now  and  then.  He 
fNi'.ntfil  out  the  relation  of  tlie  sevonil  sciences  to  one  another, 
but  tiwflt  chit-fly  on  reliL'ion  and  jurijtpnidonce.  imd  said  but 
little  of  the  jihysical  s*.'iences.  1  will  insert  here  a  recolleo- 
ti"ii,  which  <i.'fnis  to  mc  iniiK»rtaut,  and  the  accuracy  of  which 
Was  r'-rrolMinittil  by  one  wha  nmks  anionir  tht«e  who  have 
ailviiuii'il  the  pliilosf)i»hy  of  science,  and  es|)ecially  in  connec- 
li "II  with  nmirnctisni :  1  refer  to  l>r.  Ncctt*.  Schelling  said : 
••  \\r  an-  aci-ustonitil  t»>  consider  maimetisni,  electricity,  and 
ir!dvaii;>!n  three  distinct  sciences  :  and  in  a  certain  sense  they 
are.  inaMiiuch  as  the  facts  belonging  to  thcni  are  arranged  in 
thrix-  classes.     r»ut    in   truth   the  ni:unictic.  ekH:tric,  and  gal- 

*  Vr'.vm  >.*f.:^«  iV-iin  :\y.  ..!■■  -:u  In;:  o---:  nw  throi»  i'..  Ilar*  six  groschen  for 

*  .\ri-.:: .  V..-.:,  .hiri-ijtli.-Iri,:  t:.r:y  \tMr-.ii"}:i-  liiV.  Mr.  li<>bin«on rever took 
»  walk  w;:h"!i:  a  U-.k  in  lii^  j-vki-l. 
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vanic  powers  are  only  various  forms  of  the  same  thing ;  and 
before  many  years  have  elapsed  some  experimental  naturalist 
vrill  come  forward  and  exhibit  visible  proofs  of  this  fact."  * 

I  kept  up  my  acquaintance  with  Schelling  by  occasionally 

calling  on  him  ;  and,  diuing  one  of  my  visits,  I  ventured  to 

remonstrate  with  him  on  the  contemptuous  language  he  used 

respecting  our  great  English  authors,  even  Bacon  and  Newton. 

He  gave  the  best  turn  he  could  to  the  subject  by  saying, 

"  Because  they  are  so  dangerous.     The  English  empiricists  are 

more  consistent  than  the  French."  (I  doubt  this,  by  the  by, 

80  far  as  Locke  is  concerned.)     "  There  is  Bacon,  a  man  of 

vast   talents,  but  a  most   mischievous  philosopher.     He  and 

Newton  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  enemies  and  destroyers 

of  philosophy  in  modem  times.     But,"  he  added,  "  it  is  no 

small  matter  to  be  able  to  do  so  much  harm." 

The  name  of  Voss  will  have  a  lasting  place  in  the  history 
of  German  literature.  He  is  known  and  prized  as  the  greatest 
of  German  translators  from  the  Greek.  Especially  is  his 
"  Homer  "  considered  a  masterpiece.  To  this  he  owes  his  fame. 
The  one  drawback  on  his  good  name  is  the  acrimony  of  his 
polemical  writings.  He  was  an  elderly  man  at  the  time  I  was 
introduced  to  him,  —  in  his  person  tall  and  thin,  with  a  sharp 
nose,  and  a  sort  of  lanky  figure,  —  a  compound  of  subtlety 
and  naivete.  He  was  living  retired  and  (juite  domesticated. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Mecklenburg  peasant,  and  used  to  be 
called  a  **  gelehrter  Bauer  "  (a  learned  peasant).  To  this  cir- 
cumstance some  ascril>ed  the  absence  of  good  manners  in  con- 
troversy :  but  1  would  rather  ascribe  a  great  portion  of  it  to 
Ws  intense  conscientiousness.  He  was  a  rigidly  virtuous  man, 
and  a  Protestant :  and  seemed  hardly  able  to  tolerate  any  de- 
parture from  what  he  thought  right  and  true.  Roman  Ca\- 
tliolicisra  he  called  Jesuitism.  When  his  noble  friends,  the 
^'<^unt8  Stolberg,  whom  in  his  youth  he  must  have  deemed  it 
^  high  honor  to  know,  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
^'hurch,  he  treated  the  change  as  if  it  were  hardly  short  of  a 
crinie.    Nor  was  he  much  better  able  to  bear  difference  of 

*  '*In  1812  Oersted  went  to  Germany,  and  whilst  there  he  wrote  liis  essay 
^the  Identity  of  Chemioal  and  Electrical  Forces,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
''^rthe  !»absequent  identification  of  the  forces  of  magnetism,  electricity,  ami 
p^Tinism.  In  1819  he  made  the  announcement  of  hi.s  great  discovery  of  the 
^^iniate  relation  existing  between  magnetism  and  electricity.'' —  Kit y.'  Cyclop  ., 
Article  "Oerste<l.'*  *' Faraday  read  his  first  pa|)er  on  Magneto-electric  fnduc- 
Jion  before  the  Boval  Society  <m  the  24th  November,  1831 ";  "his  pa]>er  on 
Jj^entity  of  Electricities  on  January  10th  and  17th,  1833,  also  before  the  Royal 
^iety,"  —  Faraday  as  a  Discoverer,  by  John  Tyndall. 
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opinion  on  matters  of  taste.  Hence  his  furious  disputes  with 
Heyne,  the  learned  Gottingcr,  and  (but  that  was  later)  with 
C'reuzer,  the  mythologist.  The  latter  explained  the  Greek 
and  Roman  mytluJog}',  as  Voss  thought,  mystically.  I  was 
quite  unable  to  make  him  see  the  beauty  of  Dryden's  exquis- 
ite translations  from  Horace,  —  such  as  the  "  Ode  on  For- 
ttnie.*'  Indeed,  his  love  of  English  literatiux)  was  nearly  con- 
fined to  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  of  both  of  whom  he  always 
spoke  in  high  admiration.  And  he  affirmed  that  Milton  might, 
liad  he  pleased,  have  successfuUy  introduced  hexameters  into 
En;;^lish  pf>etry. 

VoHs's  "  Louisa  "  is  the  rival  of  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea,** 
and  has  perhaps  more  admirers.  He  is  delicate  in  his  descrip- 
tions, and  ])aints  and  descril>es  nothing  but  the  simple,  the  no- 
ble, the  UKxlest,  and  the  good.  But  this  turn  of  mind,  which 
])re vents  his  being  a  groat  poet,  makes  him  one  of  the  best 
men  imaginable. 

It  was  understood  that  Voss's  time  for  receiving  callers  was 
after  supper,  and  I  freciiicntly  availed  myself  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  him.  For,  with  all  his  infirmities  of  temper 
and  his  narrowness,  there  was  in  him  an  integrity,  a  simplici- 
ty, a  purity,  which  placed  him  in  the  ver}'  first  class  of  men 
combining  great  mental  power  with  the  highest  moral  quali- 
ties :  and  it  wjus  no  slight  merit  in  mv  eves,  that  he  loved 
Cioothe  and  Wieland,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  difference 
V)ctween  his  litenirv  tastes  and  theirs. 

I  once  saw  at  the  house  of  Voss  the  accomplished  scholar 
Wolf,  who  had  in  (iemiany,  in  my  time,  as  high  a  reputation 
as  at  tlie  sjimc  time  Porson  had  in  England.  Wolfs  com- 
niandin^r  person  and  figure  of  themselves  attmcted  attention  to 
ill  111.  His  friendship  witii  Voss  was  cemented  by  their  united 
oj>]M.sition  to  Hoy  no.  Voss  told  me  that  he  and  Wolf  used  to 
(li^>pute  which  owed  most  to  Hcyne.  Both  had  been  his  pupils ; 
one  iiad  subscribed  to  two  cuui*ses  of  lectures,  and  heard  a 
sinirlc  lecture,  —  the  other  had  sul>scril>etl  to  only  one  course, 
und  had  heard  three  lectures.  Vuss's  attachment  to  Wolf  mav 
l)e  regarded  as  a  jrrcat  and  rare  act  of  liberality,  seeing  that 
he  altuiiother  dissented  from  Wtjlfs  theory  conceniing  Homer. 
A'oss  u«ed  to  say,  "  It  would  be  a  gi'eater  miracle  had  there  been 
niaiiv  Homers,  tlian  it  is  that  there  was  one."  On  the  other 
hand,  ^Joethe  has  an  epigram  in  which  he  gives  the  health  of 
him  who  IVeed  the  poets  from  the  tyranny  of  the  single-one^ 
with  whom  no  one  woiild  dare  to  contend  ;  "  but  to  be  one  of" 
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titf  Ilomeridn  is  beautiful."     TIiih  Ije  said  in  alluaiou  to  his    ' 
'•a  "  AchilleiM."  a  coutinuntioii  of  tlio  "  IHiid." 

Wolf  frwfutijjtly  Bttid  ginij  lliiiijju.  I  litavd  Voss  rolute  this 
»J  ft  loK  ii^iUBt  Muiiturs,  He  i[iioteil  >nnue  Latin  Iiouk  of 
MriDL-n.*  "  Mini-rtiu  ili;,"  in:.,  nuil  rumarkeil  it  would  liiiri>  been 
tetter  if  the  Unrnt^  profustwir  lind  written  "  Miiiertii  de,"  but 
III'  ■!«>(«  (hrnugh  life  tliuiighb  iirojier  t<)  dt!<:line  litiuaclf  aty 
crtilitijf  to  iiiTi. 

WlwD  Miulnmo  dc  StiUjl  camu  to  Weinmr,  Voaa  was  told 
tint  abt  wished  to  lux  him.  Ho  ccHilly  replied  that  she  might 
t>w*K  But  «he  H'uuld  have  Iteen  Hadly  piir|jIoied  if  site  had 
ntrn  hitn  at  klH  weird  ;  fur  he  wotild  not  have  spoken  Freooh 
t"  luT.  He  wiiJt  imliiniaut  at  ihi'  homage  paid  to  foreigners  , 
I'*  !<pr«ltiu}!  thrir  luugunge.  "  I  should  thiuk  it  my  duty," 
hi'  xuid,  "til  learn  French  before  I  wunt  to  Fnuico.  The 
rniir.h  ■Itiiulil  dii  the  sunie." 

I  >iiL  i>f  bix  own  peculiar  lino  of  philolu^iciil  and  nrchieologi- 
rj  -niHy.  hu  WHS  not  a  in»m  of  grcnt  iiciitenesa.  When  his 
[••"  .Til  works  were  reviewed  by  tloethe  in  the  Jeim  l.Uira- 
'!•  f.f  Zntntuj.  1  was  a&uid  ho  would  take  offenw  at  what 
tr<iiml  to  niu  uomo  awkward  oompliraeiits.  For  example, 
"While  other  pwts  mine  to  themselves  the  ohjouts  they  de- 
•rnli',  imr  aii>i«ble  author  descends  tu  tlicir  level  luid  liecomes 
c  fif  thrill."  liootho  was  spciikiiig  of  the  Idyllists,  tho 
li-  I.I  wlitim  VoBS  Wlinigetl.  Hut  my  apprehension  proved 
I"  iir  t,'n>iindl(;wk  Uoethe  praiioil  affectionately,  picking  out 
■!  1  ll.'inM.'»  auil  pnssint^  over  deflects,  a(l«r  liia  fmihiou,  and 
'  -■  HUM  well  pleased.  His  "  U-uiaa"  is  certainly  u  miuitfr- 
. .  thituij-h  i  cannot  Imt  think  Wordsworth  p^atly  mia- 
'11     m    ]iritiug    it    mure    highly    than    "  Hcrmiuin    und 


t)i(-  Mune  house   I   once  met   the   famous  philosopher 

'-  :  n.:k  JucmIii,  with  whose  personal  dignity  and  beauty  1 

I  L.  ii  Mni.:k.     Hq  was,  take  hiui  for  all  in  all,  one  of  tho 

II   I  ever  saw.     He  was  greatly  respected.     I 

I  universally,  but  fur  the  odium  ho  incurred 

i-t  party. 

■  .    'f'T.:-  ...ih  groat  rcspcU  of  m>  friend  Fries,  and  stud, 

ll  Ut  (w  K  Kantianer  tui  am  I        JiiLohi  is  at  the  bead  of  a 

I  of  tbciutfhi  wliiih  has  aitniLtLd   men  i>f  feeling  and 

i^winatiim,  but  whuh  mm  if  a  tlr\   and  logical  turn  Imvo 

111  a  iTirrrupUon  of  phil<nii:>|iht       Yet  upjxised  as  bo 

D  iriticul  pluljiupht  »m  oclouuI  of  its  dryness,  and 
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tu  the  poets  for  their  Kiippuscd  waut  uf  ruligioo,  be  was  to  no 
ohu'b  taste  prcei»cly.  Somo  iu:i;iised  Itiin  of  intiilentnue.  But 
I  beliuve  it  luy  in  his  n.-irm  style,  mtber  than  in  his  heart. 
Ciocthe,  however,  seemed  nevor  tu  be  quit-e  revimeiled  to  bU 
way  of  shnwiiig  religions  zeal. 

At  the  beginning  of  Heasion  1S03  -  i,  the  list  of  Jcua  pro- 
fessors showed  s  seritiiis  kias,  no  leas  thau  seven  having  left, 
including  Schelling,  Tenneumnn,  Paulus,  and  Hul'eJaud,  a  di»- 
tinguishod  jurist.  But  another  loss,  whieh  soon  followed, 
atfected  me  personally  still  mure.  It  arose  out  of  the  New 
Year  festivities. 

It  is  n  custom  at  Jena,  as  at  other  German  L'nivoraities,  to 
celebnite  tht*  Sew  Yenr  hy  a  midnight  iWilie.  The  Biirsulicn 
asHfUible  in  the  nmrket-plai^e,  and,  when  the  towTi-elo<ik  striko* 
twelve,  tbey  shout  a  pfrrat  to  the  Old  Year,  and  a  vlvat  to  thu 
New.  Like  base  and  disgraceful  sycophants,  they  Ibrget  the 
good  and  eiaggerate  the  evil  the  departed  year  may  have 
brought,  and  dismiss  it  without  oereincmy  to  the  shadei. 
T^ey  then  hail  the  new-comer  with  the  complimentary  saluUfc- 
tion,  "  Das  neue  J^ir  soil  leben  !  "  —  as  we  should  say,  "  The 
New  Year  forever!"  Squibs  and  cmtkers  frequently  accom- 
pany this  celebration.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  tlie  darkiuaa 
of  night  and  the  eicitt-ment  ariwiig  tVom  the  Comnierae  whieh 
have  probably  taken  place  are  not  unlikely  to  lyad  to  ntore  or 
less  rioting,  especially  if  clnriujr  the  yeiir  oltVnce  Iiave  bucn 
given  to  influential  Bnrsuheu.  The  previous  yenr  about  thirty 
houses  had  their  windows  hroken  without  resistance,  or  subse- 
qiient  notice  by  the  authorities.  On  the  present  oocaBioo  I 
did  not  anticipate  any  disturbance,  and  therefore,  after  sup- 
ping with  the  CnrliLnder,  retired  to  my  rooms  before  the  strxike 
of  the  clock,  Unluckily,  however,  a  tradenman  had  given 
offence  by  seniling  a  trirl  to  Bridewell,  and  a  Imdy  of  studcuts 
showed  their  displeasure  by  breaking  a  few  panes  of  glass  at 
Iiis  house,  tn  an  instant  n  numl)er  of  hussars  appeared,  and 
a  skirmish  arose,  in  which  the  students,  few  in  numlter,  and 
♦  liese  few  more  or  less  intosicnted,  were  driven  oiit  of  tho 
3.  The  cry  resounded,  "  Bursch  hcraus !  "  like 
Gown  against  Town  "  at  Cambridge,  and  the  stn- 
again  into  the  field.  Tho  Proroctor,  who  corre- 
ids  to  the  Onmliridge  Vic«-Chancellor,  was  culled  np,  luid 
demand  was  made  that  a  wounded  student  who  had  been 
taken  to  the  watch-house  should  be  set  frea  This  was  re- 
ftued,  and  the  hneMrs  returned,     The  affair  wns  already  bod 
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enougfa,  but  the  students  made  it  worse  by  a  most  indecorous 
memorial,  which  they  called  a  petition,  and  in  which  they  de- 
manded an  amnesty  in  behalf  of  the  implicated  students,  com- 
pensation for  what  was  considered  an  insult  in  the  calling  out 
of  the  military  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  a  pledge  on  the  part, 
of  the  government  that  on  no  occasion  in  fut\ire  should  troops 
not  garrisoned  at  Jena  be  sent  from  Weimar.     In  case  these 
demands  were  not  complied  with,  two  himdred  and  four  stu- 
dents pledged  themselves  to  leave  the  University  at  Easter. 
Among  the  subscribers  were  the  Curlander,  Rheinlander,  and 
nearly  all  my  personal  frienda     I,  being  a  sort  of  privileged 
])er8on,  was  not  pressed  for  my  name,  though  a  blank  was  left 
for  it.     On  the  part  of  the  academical  senate,  the  negotiation 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  one  who  had  no  savoir  faire.    The  re- 
sult was  that  conference  served  rather  to  widen  than  to  close 
the  breach.  Both  parties  secretly  wished  for  a  reconciliation,  for 
the  professors  were  unwilling  to  lose  their  pupils,  and  the  stu- 
dents were  aware  that  nowhere  else  could  they  enjoy  so  many 
advantages  at  so  little  expense  ;  and  yet  neither  were  prepared 
to  make  the  necessary  concessions.     Thinking  myself  perhaps 
a  suitable  person  to  inteqwse,  I  called  on  seven  of  the  leading 
memViers  of  the  senate.     But  meanwhile  the  matter  had  been 
laid  before  the  Duke,  whose  pride  was  wounded  by  the  insult 
offered  to  his  soldiers  ;  and  he  gave  preparatt^ry  orders,  which 
rendered  all  reconciliation  impossible.     1  shall  mention  more 
iu  detail  by  and  by  an  application  made  by  me  to  Goethe  in 
behalf  of  the  studenta     It  was  of  no  avail. 


CHAPTER    Vni. 

GERMANY.  —  1^4. 


THE  prospect  of  losing  so  many  friends  was  to  mc  a  real 
sorrow,  and  1  should  have  felt  it  still  more  deeply  had 
"^•t  my  interest  in  Univorsity  studies  been  weakened  by  other 
Pursuits,  and  especially  by  the  very  interesting  ac(|uaintance 
^'hich  I  formed  in  the  month  of  January  (1S04)  with  a  lady 
^'ho  then  enjoyed  a  European  re]>»it4ition,  and  who  will  have 
^  luHting  place  in  the  history  of  French  litemture.  I  received 
a  note  firom  Bottiger,  the  curious  beginnmg  of  which  is  worth 
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translating  :  '^  Madame  de  Stael,  from  whose  lips  flow  spirit 
and  Iioneyed  Bpeech  (Geist  und  Honigrcde)  wishes  to  make 
your  acquaintance,  dearest  Sir  and  Friend.  She  longs  for  a 
pliiloBophical  conversation  with  jou,  and  is  now  busied  with 
the  Cahier  (notes)  on  Schelling's  '  .Esthetics,'  which  I  possess 
through  your  kindness.  She  has,  indeed,  translated  some 
portions  of  them  with  admirable  skill.*'  I  was  then  requested 
to  fix  a  day  for  dining  with  her.  I  was  delighted  with  this 
invitation,  and  knew  how  to  interpret  Bottiger's  flattering  ex- 
pressions in  reference  to  myself.  He  further  begged  me  to 
draw  up  a  sketch  of  Schelling's  '' All-philosophia,*'  as  he 
termed  it,  adapted  to  the  Verstandswelt,  i.  e.  the  world  of  the 
ordinary  understanding  and  common  sense  as  opposed  to  the 
philosophical  reason.  With  this  request  I  complied,  not  that 
I  imagined  myself  competent  to  write  a  sentence  which  would 
satisfy  a  German  philosopher,  but  I  thought  I  might  render 
some  service  to  a  French  lady,  even  though  she  were  Madame 
do  Stacl. 

On  the  28th  of  January  I  first  waited  on  her.  I  was  shown 
into  her  l)edroom,  for  which,  not  knowing  IWisian  customs, 
I  was  unprepared.  She  was  sitting,  most  decorously,  in  her 
bed,  and  writing.  She  had  her  nightcap  on,  and  her  face  was 
not  made  up  for  the  day.  It  was  by  no  means  a  captivating 
siKJctacle,  but  I  hixd  a  very  cordial  reception,  and  two  bright 
l)Iack  eyes  smiled  l)eniguantly  on  me.  After  a  warm  expres- 
sion of  her  pleasiu'c  at  making  my  acquaintance,  she  dismissed 
me  till  three  o'clock.  On  my  return  then  I  found  a  very  dif- 
ferent person, — the  accomplished  Frenchwomtm  surrounded 
by  admirers,  some  of  whom  were  themselves  distinguished. 
Among  them  was  the  aged  Wieland.  There  was  on  this,  and 
I  believe  on  almost  every  other  octoision,  but  one  lady  among 
the  guests  :  in  this  instance  Frau  von  Kalb.  Madame  de 
Stuel  did  not  attect  to  conceal  her  preference  for  the  society  of 
men  to  that  of  her  own  sex.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  dinner 
was  followed  bv  five  others  during:  her  short  stav  at  Weimar ; 
but  my  memoranda  do  not  enable  me  to  assign  the  exact 
dates  of  the  conversations  to  which  I  have  now  to  refer. 

SIr'  said,  "  Buonaj)arte  sent  his  Marshal  to  me  "  —  I  think 
it  was  (.'aulaincourt  —  "  to  say  that  he  would  not  permit  me 
to  receive  company;  that  he  know  I  was  his  enemy,  —  and 
that  iny  house  wtis  ojKjn  to  all  his  eneinios.  I  might  remain 
at  Paris,  if  1  liked,  but  I  must  live  alone.  Now,  you  must  be 
hcisible  that   is  impossible,  and  therefore  I  set  out  on  thi» 
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journey.     I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  go  to  England  at  pres- 
ent.    Buonaparte  pretended,  and  it  was  asserted  by  order  in 
the  government  newspapers,  that  his  displeasure  with  me  was 
not  on  account  of  himself,  but  because  I  was  a  partisan  of 
foreign  literature,  and  therefore  a  depreciator  of  the  literary 
glory  of  France."     This  I  may  say,  that  she  had  a  laudable 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  best  German  authors ; 
and  for  this  reason  she  sought  my  society,  and  I  was  not  un- 
willing to  be  made  use  of  by  her.     She  said,  and  the  general 
remark  is  true,  "  The  English  mind  is  in  the  middle  between 
the  German  and  the  French,  and  is  a  medium  of  commmiica- 
tion  between  them.     I  understand  you  better  than  I  do  any 
German  with  whom  I  have  ever  spoken."     But  this,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  was  at  the  beginning  of  her  residence  in 
Germany,  and  long  before  her  acquaintance  with  August  Wil- 
helm  SchlegeL 

One  day  after  dinner  the  Duke  came  in.  She  introduced 
me  to  him,  saying,  "  J'ai  voulu  connaitre  la  philosophic  alle- 
mande  ;  j*ai  frappe  k  la  porte  de  tout  le  monde  —  Uobinson 
soul  la  ouverte."  The  day  after  she  siiid  to  me,  "  How  like 
an  Englishman  you  beliaved  yesterday  !  When  the  Duke 
came  in  you  were  in  the  middle  of  a  story,  and  after  a  sliglit 
intemiption  you  went  on  witli  it.  No  Gennan  would  have 
dared  to  do  this.  With  a  sovereign,  it  is  always  understood 
that  he  is  to  begin  evenr'  sulyect  of  conversation.  The  others 
answer  questions  and  follow."  I  replied,  **  I  see  I  was  quite 
^Tong,  —  I  ought  not  to  have  gone  on."  —  "  Perhaps  not  ;  but 
1  was  delighted  with  you  for  doing  it."  This  subject  was  in- 
troduced by  her  in  connection  with  the  remark  that  she  could 
at  once  see  whether  or  not  a  German  was  accustomed  to  good 
company,  but  not  an  Englishman.  Then  she  abruptly  said, 
"Are  you  rich]"  I  at  once  felt  that  this  was  not  a  compli 
inentary  question,  especially  so  introduced,  so  I  answered 
evfisively,  *'  As  you  please  to  take  it  ;  I  am  either  a  rich  man 
^•^  letters,  or  a  poor  gentleman,"  —  and  with  that  she  was 
content.  She  expressed  her  pleasiu-e  at  the  manly  and  inde- 
pendent tone  of  mv  conversation  with  the  Duke,  and  her 
contempt  for  the  servile  habits  of  some  of  the  Gernmns. 

^Vhen  alone  with  her,  it  was  my  great  aim  to  make  her  feel 
^he  transcendent  excellence  of  Goethe.  But  I  failed.  She 
^^med  utterly  incapable  of  realizing  wherein  his  excellence 
K^'«  But  she  caught  by  sympathy  a  poition  of  that  admi- 
ration which  every  one  felt  for  hiii;.     Among  those  excellences 
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vlilch  Hhe  waa  iinitble  Ui  perceive  was  that  of  n«Ivet«.  I  reiwl 
to  her  wime  half-doien  of  Cwtlii-'a  nmst  Hiilrtk-  and  exquis 
eiiigramB.  That,  for  iuntatife,  in  wliioli.  after  lamenting  that 
hm  mistroHa  having  jilted  him,  and  the  Muses  done  the  sninc, 
he,  bocaiiHe  he  cuuld  nut  wn'te,  peentd  alwiit  for  n  halter  or  a 
knife.  "  But  thou  tamest,"  he  uoneltidcs,  "  to  save  me.  En- 
nui!  Hnil,  Muther  of  the  Miiaea !  "  Enumeratiiig  tliu  fine 
arts  which  he  practised,  "  Bringing  one  only  near  to  perico- 
tiou,"  ho  says ;  "  and  *>,  miseraWe  artist,  1  Uirew  away  my 
art  on  the  worst  of  materials,  writing  Gennan  !  "  She  eouM 
not  oompreliend  these.  She  was  preciaely  what  Charles  Lamb 
supposes  lUl  the  Scotch  to  be,  —  ineupulile  ot  ftelm</  a  jok& 
Having  trieil  her  with  a  number  of  these  ironienl  epignuns, 
I  read  a  commonplacB  one  against  the  tJerman  sovereigns  fat 
spvoliing  French  at  their  c«iiirta  "  Sec  what  comes  of  it  ? 
Your  BuhjectB  are  only  tiio  fond  of  talking  Fi-eueh,"  meaning 
French  principles.  This  she  thought  admirable,  and  took 
down.  Her  success  in  spoiling  n  fine  thing  was  strikinglv 
shown  in  connection  with  a  noble  saying  of  Kant,  which  I 
repeated  to  her  :  "  Tliere  are  two  things  which,  the  more 
I  contemplate  them,  the  more  they  fill  my  muid  with  admi- 
ration, —  the  Btarry  heavens  above  me,  and  the  moral  law 
within  me."  She  sprang  np,  exclaiming,  "  Ah,  c|ue  cela  est 
bean !  !1  fiiut  que  je  r&rive."  - —  and  years  after,  in  her  "  Alle- 
mngne,"  1  found  it  Frenchified  thus ;  "  Car,  oomme  iia  philo- 
Bophe  c^6bre  a  tris  bien  dit :  Pour  les  utenrs  senstbles,  il  y  a 
deux  choeee."  The  grave  philosopher  of  KSnigsberg  turned 
into  a  "  ccDur  sensible !  " 

It  is  very  apparent  from  the  correspondence  of  Goethe  and. 
Schiller  that  these  two  great  poets  regarded  her  visit  to 
Weimitr  as  an  infliction.  Schiller  would  not  go  near  her,  ta 
tinethe  made  himsplf  scarce.  There  was  a  report  that  she  e 
torted  from  the  latter,  by  some  advice  on  his  '•  Natiirlkhe 
Tochter,"  this  reply,  ■'  MmJiun.  I  am  more  than  sixty  yvaxm 
old!"  But  this  is  not  after  his  fashion.  1  know,  however, 
that  she  did  apeak  irreverently  of  that  masterly  work,  Mid 
provoked  mc  to  the  utteniuce  rif  «  verj-  rude  oliservation,  I 
said,  "  Madame,  vons  n'avez  {>as  oompris  Goethe,  et  vous  ne  to 
oomprendren  jamais."  Her  eye  flashed, —she  stretched  out 
her  fine  ana,  of  which  she  was  justly  vain,  aud  said  :n  an  etrh 
[ihatie  tone,  "  Mousienr,  je  comprends  tout  ee  qui  nii^rito  dVtn 
compris  ;  ee  que  je  ne  compreuds  n'est  rion."  I  liowed  lowly. 
This  was  siud  at  table.     After  diimer  she  gave  me  her  hand 
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very  kindly.  "  1  was  angry  for  a  moment,"  she  said,  "  but  it 
is  all  over  now."  I  believe  I  owe  the  favor  I  experienced  from 
her  to  my  perfect  frankness,  and  even  freedom. 

One  day,  in  the  presence  of  Bottiger  and  others,  she  read  a 
translation  of  that  "  Schcussliches  Gedicht "  (according  to  Her- 
der), the  "  Braut  von  Corinth."     The  most  material  point  — 
indeed  1  might  say  the  peccant  point  —  she  had  not  perceived, 
and  therefore  it  was  left  out.      When  she  ceased  there  was  a 
burst  of  praise  from  every  one  but  myself.     "  Et  vous,  Robin- 
son, vous  ne  dites  rien."  —  "  Madame,  je  m*occupe  en  pensant  si 
vous  avez  compris  le  veritable  sens  des  mots."   And  then  1  read 
the  words  significantly.     Bottiger  began,  ^*  Madame  a  parfaite- 
ment  rendu  le  vers."  —  "  Taisez-vous !  "  she  exclaimed,  paused 
a  moment,  and  then,  giving  mc  her  hand,  said,  *^  Vous  tous 
m'avez  lou6e  —  Robinson  seul  m'a  corr»^le ;  Robinson,  je  vous 
remercie."      Yet  she  had  pleasure  in  being  complimented,  and 
took  it  as  a  sort  of  right,  —  like  a  quitrent,  not  requiring 
thanks,  but  a  receipt.     I  must  even  quote  one  of  the  very  few 
gallant  speeches  that  I  have  ever  made.    Before  her  journey  to 
Berlin,  her  court-dress  for  the  King's  birthday  ball  was  pro- 
duced at  table  after  dinner.     It  was  higlily  extolled  by  the 
giieats.      She  noticed  my  silence.     "  Ah,  vous,  Robinson,  vous 
ne  dites  rien  ] "  —  "  Madame,"   1  said,  in  a  tone  of  assumed 
gravity,  "  vous  etes  un  pea  exigeante.    Jo  ne  puis  pas  admirer 
vous  et  votre  robe  au  memo  temps."  —  "  Ah  que  vous  ^tes  aim- 
aWe  I "  she  exclaimed,  and  gave  me  a  smile,  as  if  she  had  said, 
"  I  know  this  means  nothing,  but  then  these  are  the  things  we 
expect.     You  are  really  improving."     For  English  frankness, 
abstaining  from  all  compliment,  had  been  my  habit. 

My  irregular  recollection  takes  me  back  to  the  day  when  the 
Duke  joined  our  party.  She  was  very  eloquent  in  her  declama- 
tion, and  chose  as  her  topic  an  uuiige  which  she  afterwards  in 
her  book  quoted  with  applause,  but  which,  when  1  first  men- 
tioned it  to  her,  she  could  not  comprehend.  Schelling,  in  his 
"  Methodology,"  calls  Architecture  **  frozen  music."  This  she 
Vehemently  abused  as  absurd,  and  challenged  me  to  deny  that 
she  was  right.  Forced  to  say  something,  1  uiade  my  escape  by 
a  compliment.  *'  1  can't  deny  that  you  have  proved  —  que 
votre  esprit  n'est  pas  gelc."  —  "Fort  bien  dit,"  the  Duke  ex- 
J^laimed ;  and  certainly  any  way  of  getting  out  of  such  a  chal- 
lenge was  better  tlian  accepting  it.  There  has  appeared  since 
in  English  a  tfeatise  on  (ireok  Architectnre  bearing  the  sigiiiti- 
cant  title,  "The  Music  of  the  Eve." 
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I  will  conclude  what.  I  hiive  to  saj  of  Mudame  de  Stael  per- 
Bonnlly,  before  1  uutico  her  cotnptiuions.  After  some  luUf-dozen 
dinners,  and  aa  muny  or  more  tite-i-tiiteB,  she  went  to  Berlin, 
from  which  plate  she  wrote  tu  me,  proposing  thtit  I  should  re- 
move to  Berlin,  take  a  lodging  in  her  neighborhood,  nnd  be  her 
constant  guoHt  at  tAblp.  bhe  would  iutrodute  me  to  the  liter- 
SiTj  world  at  Berlin.  This  proposal  was  too  advonta^^iiB  to  be 
declined.  Such  an  iotroductiou  would  have  offered  me  prob- 
ably more  advantages  than  I  could  have  profitably  made  um 
of.  I  made  np  my  mind  to  remove  in  the  summer.  It  waa, 
therefore,  with  much  sorrow  that  I  heard,  first,  of  the  death  of 
her  father,  the  minister  Nccker,  and  then  that  she  had  arrived 
at  Weimar,  to  stay  a  few  days  on  her  way  to  Switzerland.  I 
of  course  waited  on  her.  She  was  loud  in  her  expression  at 
grief  at  the  loss  which  she  had  sustained.  But  licr  feeling  wM 
sincere.  It  would  be  Judging  uncandidly  to  infer  that  she  did 
not  feel  because  she  had  leiaure  to  he  eloquent.  Among  her 
declamatory  bikrats  was  this :  "  Oh  !  il  n'^tait  pas  mon  pire. 
II  etait  mon  fr?re,  mou  tila,  mon  mari;  mon  Tout !  " 

I  will  now  refer  to  those  with  whom  I  became  acquainted 
through  her,  or  whom  I  saw  in  her  company.  Of  these  hy  &r 
the  most  eminent  was  Benjamin  Constant.  The  slanderona 
worlil,  at  k'tLSt  in  France,  has  always  affected  to  consider  him 
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ranted  in  saving  that  he  was  an  anti-supernaturalist.    A  novel 
of  his,  "  Adolphe,"  was  said  to  favor  free  o])inionB  on  marriage. 
I  heard  that  he  had  translated  Godwin's  **  Political  Justice," 
and  inquired  whether  he  had  really  done  so.      He  said  he  had 
made  the  translation,  but  had  declined  to  publish  it,  because 
he  thought  it  might  injure  the  good  ca\ise  in  the  then  state  of 
pubhc  opinion.      Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  work  was  to  be 
pubHshed,  for  he  regarded  the  original  as  one  of  the  master- 
works  of  the  age.    In  saying  that  his  tone  towards  Madame  do 
Stael  was  respectful  rather  than  tender,  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
was  deferential  towards  her  opinions.    On  the  contrary,  his  op- 
position was  unsparing,  and  though  he  had  not  her  colloq\iial 
eloquence,  I  thought  he  had  always  the  advantage  of  her  in 
aigi\ment.     One  remark  on  the  French  national  character  was 
made  by  him,  which  is  worth  quoting.     I  inquired  whether 
Buonaparte  really   possessed   the   affections   of    the   French 
people.     He  said,  **  Certainly  not.     But  the  French,"  he  add- 
ed, "are  so  vain,  that  they  cannot  bear  the  insignificance  of 
neutrality,  and  will  affect  to  belong  to  the  triumphant  party 
from  an  unwillingness  to  confess  tliat  they  belong  to  the  con- 
quered."    Hence  Robespierre  and  Buonaparte  have  both,  in 
their  respective  times,  had  the  tacit  8up[)ort  of  a  nation  which 
iu  realitv  was  not  attached  to  either  of  them. 

I  have  already  said  that  Wieland  was  the  most  distiuguished 
of  Madame  de  Stat'l's  German  visitors.  He  was  frequent  in  his 
attendance  on  her,  and  loud  in  his  admiration.  One  day,  when 
she  was  declaiming  with  her  usual  eloquence,  he  turned  to  me, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Dass  ich,  in  mcinem  hoheu  Alter,  solclie  cine 
frau  sehen  sollte  ! "  (That  1,  in  my  old  age,  should  sec  such 
a  woman  !  )  I  had  remarked  to  her  that  of  all  the  German 
RTeat  writers  his  mind  was  the  most  French.  **  I  am  aware  of 
it,"  she  said,  "  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  much  of  him.  I 
like  a  German  to  l)e  a  German." 

I,  at  the  same  time,  told  her  that  of  all  the  then  eminent 
liters,  the  two  Schlegels  were  those  who  possessed  in  a  high 
deirree,  and  beyond  all  others,  that  ])eculiar  mental  quality 
■j  ^hieh  the  French  call  esprit,  as  distinguished  from  genius, 
nnderstanding,  &c.  :  and  1  advised  her  to  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  A.  W.  Schlegel,  who  was  then  at  Berlin.  She 
did  what  I  advised,  and  more  ;  she  en^ged  A.  W.  Schlegcl  to 
reside  with  her  in  the  character  of  tutor  to  her  children.  And, 
^  fact,  the  knowledge  she  would  obtain  from  him  was  in  every 
'Aspect  so  superior  to  anything  I  could  commimicate  to  her. 
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tliot  I  take  verj'  little  credit  fur  any  piul  I  may  have  had  in 
supplying  thc!  nuitcrinls  of  hor  book.  There  are,  indeed,  tiuiny 
opiuions  iu  the  liook  whic;}i  Sulilugel  probiibly  would  have  pro- 
tested agninst  Iwing  tlmiiglit  tn  have  siif^sted.  Vet  ehe  said 
to  me  years  nftoi',  "'  You  know  very  well  that  I  could  usTer 
bnve  writtsn  thut  hook  without  the  ussistoucc  uf  SchlogeJ." 
But  all  that  is  best  in  that  work,  the  section  on  life  and  nun- 
nora  in  Gcrmiiny,  eame  from  herself  olono. 

Next  to  Wielaiid,  thu  most  eminent  visitor  whom  I  rocoUect 
seeing  nt  her  tnblc,  was  tbi^  famons  Swiss  historian,  Juhtuines 
vun  Miillei-  of  Sohatfhauiwn.  1  saw  h'mi  frequently,  and  what 
1  rcmnrked  in  him  desen'us  to  hn  notiued  as  Iteanng  on  his  life 
and  conduct  in  middle  age.  He  is  the  most  illustrious  of 
literary  turncoats  on  record,^  if  he  deserve  thttt  degrading 
oliamcter,  which  possibly  he  does  nut. 

When  he  tirst  mude  himself  knuwu  as  a  political  writer,  be 
was  librarian  to  the  Elector  of  Mayonec  ;  and  in  that  poiu- 
ti<ni  lie  wfotc,  in  1782,  a  famous  pamphlet  on  the  celebrated 
visit  t)f  the  Puiw  to  Joseph  II.  at  Vienna,  In  tliis  pamphlet, 
entitled  *'  Keiseu  di^r  Pdliste,"  he  representei]  the  I'upid  power 
as  cxercieed  in  favor  of  popular  hherty  a^inst  the  great  mili- 
tary govummonts.  His  next  and  still  more  famous  {Hunphlet 
was  the  "  FUrstenbmid  "  (League  of  Princes),  written  in  17S7, 
aud  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Princes  of  Gennony  against 
the  House  uf  Austria.  This  was  followed  by  his  entering  into 
the  Hcrvioe  of  the  Euiperur.  In  that  service  he  remained  potuiy 
years.  During  this  time  he  continued  the  great  work  on 
which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  "The  History  of  tlio  SwiM 
liesgU'e,''  which  he  commenced  when  young,  and  which  wa^  in 
fact,  the  buaincBS  of  his  life.  On  the  subject  of  his  conueotion 
with  the  Austrian  government,  1  heard  him  say  :  "  The  gm- 
emmont  passed  a  law  which  was  aimed  at  me  particularly.  It 
was  a  prohihitirin  iif  all  sul^ects  printing  any  book  out  of  tllo 
dominions  of  the  Emperor.  The  mument  this  law  was  passed 
1  made  my  preparations  for  quitting  Vienna.  I  began,  by 
sending  out  of  the  country  all  my  MSS.  and  my  papers  of 
every  descrijition.  1  sent  them  in  small  jiaruels  by  many  per- 
Buns,  and  nut  one  was  lost."  When  1  saw  liim  at  Weimar  hk  was. 
aa  I  Icani  from  the  ■'  Gouversat  ions- Lex  icon,"  on  his  way  to 
Berlin.  Ho  at  this  time  entered  into  th'.'  serviec  of  the  King 
of  Prussia.  Yet  my  impression  wa«  that  tiie  tone  of  Ida  cun- 
Tcrsatioa  was  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  Pruasian  goveni- 
tnent.     And    being,  n«   he    was,   anli-bV-nch  in  hiu  feelings, 
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though  perfectly  liberal  in  his  political  opinions,  and  a  sturdy 
Protestant,  he  might  well  be  hostile  to  that  fatal  policy  which 
for  a  time  made  Prussia  the  ally  of  France,  and  the  tool  of 
Buonaparte.     After  the  fall  of  the  Prussian  government,  MttUer 
went  into  the  service  of  the  King  of  Westphalia,  in  which  he 
died  in  1809  ;  and,  as  I  heard,  stayed  by  his  death  proceed- 
ings against  him  for  writings  in  opposition  to  the  Gallo-German 
government  to  which  he  belonged.     Notwithstcuiding  his  hav- 
ing served  so  many  rulers  of  an  opposite  character,  my  im- 
pression, from  what  I  saw  and  heard  of  him,  was,  that  he  was 
&Q  honest  and  conscientious  man,  and  that,  like  many  others 
who  have  incurred  the  reproach  of  inconsistency,  he  acted  on 
the  noaxim  of  doing  all  the  good  he  could  in  any  station  in 
which  he  might  at  the  time  be  placed, — not  hesitating  to  leave 
that  station  when  he  found  himself  no  longer  able  to  do  good 
in  it 

MiiUer's  German  pronunciation  was  extremely  disagreeable. 
It  was  excessively  Swiss,  i.  e.  the  guttunil  sounds  were  exag- 
gerated in  it.     His  French,  on  the  contrary,  was  agreeable. 

While  he  was  at  Weimar  1  witnessed  the  performance  of 
"Wilhelm  Tell,"  when  the  following  incident  took  place.  In 
the  last  act  an  occurrence  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  a  great 
moiul  contrast,  though  at  variance  ecjually  with  history  and 
dramatic  unity.  Parricida,  the  murderer  of  the  Emperor,  is 
coming  on  the  stage,  and  the  murder  is  spoken  of.  On  the 
evening  to  which  I  refer,  when  Miillcr  was  present,  there  w^as 
introduced,  as  I  understood  for  the  first  time;  this  passage  : 
*' How  do  you  know  it  1 "  —  "It  is  certain  ;  a  man  worthy 
of  credit,  Johannes  Miiller,  brought  it  from  Schaffhauscn." 
The  name  was  pronounced  aloud,  and  was  followed  by  up- 
roarious ap[ilause.  It  w^as  talked  of  next  day  as  a  joke.  But 
in  my  edition  the  passage  stiuids  in  the  text  without  any  note. 
At  Madame  de  Stael's  house  I  first  became  Jicquainted  with 
several  of  the  Weimar  court,  and  so  the  way  was  prepared  for 
that  introduction  which  in  the  following  winter  became  of 
some  importance.  My  name  was  known  pretty  generally.  A 
prominent  court  lady  was  Friiuloin  von  Geckhauscn,  a  shrewd 
hvely  little  womiiu,  who  noticed  me  obligingly.  Since  her 
^eath  the  gossipin^^  books  8i)eak  of  her  as  malignant  and  in- 
triguing ;  for  myself,  however,  I  have  none  but  jigreeable  rec- 
ollections of  her.  She  read  to  me  a  short  note  to  Madame  de 
^tael,  in  which  the  compliments  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  ex- 
travagance bordering  on  insincerity.     I  therefore  ventured  to 
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fjprmnn.'' 


Q  German.) 

1  why  1     The  (.iennnu  i» 

ha1>its  are   hoDcflt. 

say  of  mere  compli- 

you  aay,  '  Das  liast 

»  a  little  of  SehUIer, 


Bay,  "  Do  me  the  favor,  FrUulein,  to  read  that  in  Germftn. 
She  hegan,  stumniered.  aiid  otupped.     "  Das  I'tisat  su'ti  uic-fat 
Deitttich  Hagen."     (Yon  can't  say  tiiat  ii 
u  (»utt»t ;  HhuU  1  tuU  you  t) 

I    en   houest    laogutige,  and  yoi 

'   When,  therefore,  you  have  anything  ti 

I    went,  which  means  nothing,  you  feel  t 
Bieli  nieht  Deut«cb  aagen.' " 

111  the  present  liniveraity  seesioii  1  a 
hut  not  much.  He  had  dwiiya  the  appearance  of  being  u 
well.  His  niuiable  wife,  and  her  very  clever  sister,  and  indeed 
all  tJiOBe  who  were  about  him.  appeared  to  waf^L  over  him  aS 
an  object  of  solicitude.  While  the  admiration  excited  by 
Goethe  was  accompamcd  by  awe,  that  whieh  was  felt  towards 
Schiller  wa«  mixed  with  love  and  pity.  I  may  here  mention' 
that  at  the  end  of  a  very  early,  if  not  the  first,  performance  of ' 
"  Die  Brant  von  Messina,"  a  young  doctor,  son  of  the  leamej^ 
Professor  Schulz,  the  phtlologer,  rose  in  the  pit  and  exdaimed,. 
"  Schiller  der  grosso  Dieliter  soil  lehen"  (Long  live  Schiller,! 
the  great  poet) !  The  numerous  students  in  the  pit  all  joinei 
in  the  cry,  and  there  weis  a  regular  three  times  three  of  applauseJ 
But  this  was  regarded  as  a  great  impropriety  and  breach  at 
decorum  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  vg 

'   heard  that  young  Schniz  received  a  severe  reproof  from  the 

f  government.  ' 

In  March,  1804,  I  had  a  re-introduction,  and  not  a  mer* 
formal  one,  as  the  first  was.  to  Goethe.  It  was  at  the  theatre. 
Ho  was  sitting  in  his  arm-chair,  in  the  front  row  of  the  pitj 
I  had  repeatedly  t«ken  a  seat  near  enough  to  him  to  have; 
ftu  occasional  glimjiee  of  his  cmmteuauce.  but  I  uever  pre-^ 
aented  myswlf  to  his  notice-  On  the  evenuig  of  whi«i  !■ 
write,  I  was  sitting  immediately  behind  him.  Benjamin  Con^' 
stant  came  in  with  him,  and  after  shaking  hands  with  me>j 
whispered  my  name  to  Goethe,  who  immediately  turned  roundi'', 
and  with  a  smile  as  ingrattatii^  as  his  ordinary  expression  waqi 
oold  and  forbidding,  said,  "  Wissen  Sie,  Hcrr  Kobinson,  daa^ 
Sie  mich  beleidigt  habenl"  (Do  you  know,  Mr.  Robtnsoni 
that  you  have  af^iited  met)  —  "  How  is  that  possible,  Hen* 
Gcheimerathr'^"'Vniy,  you  have  visited  every  one  at  Wei^ 

'  tnar  excepting  me."  I  felt  that  I  blushod,  as  I  said,  "Toir 
may  imagine  any  cause.  Herr  (icheimorath,  but  want  of  rerj 
orence."  He  smiled  and  said,  "  1  shall  be  liappy  to  see  you  u 
any  time."     1  left  my  card,  of  course,  the  next  morning,  ondl 
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the  next  day  there  came  an  invitation  to  dinner  ;  and  I  dined 
with  him  several  times  before  I  left  the  neighborhood  of  Wei- 
mar. 

It  was,  I  believe,  on  the  very  evening  on  which  he  spoke 
to  me  in  the  theatre,  that  I  asked  him  whether  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  our  "  Venice  Preserved."  "  0,  very  well,  —  the 
comic  scenes  are  particularly  good."  I  actually  started  at 
80  strange  a  judgment.  ''  Indeed  !  in  England  those  scenes 
are  considered  so  very  bad  that  they  are  never  acted."  —  "I 
can  understand  that ;  and  yet,  on  reflection,  you  will  perceive 
that  those  scenes  are  quite  essential  to  the  piece.  It  is  they 
alone  which  account  for,  and  go  near  to  justify,  the  conspir- 
acy ;  for  we  see  in  them  how  utterly  unfit  for  government  the 
Senate  had  become."  I  recognized  at  once  the  tnith  of  the 
criticism,  and  felt  ashamed  of  myself  for  not  having  thought  of 
it  before.  In  all  his  conversation  he  spoke  in  the  most  simple 
and  unpretending  manner,  but  there  was  in  it  remarkable 
significance,  —  a  quiet  strength,  a  power  without  effort,  remind- 
ing me  of  what  I  read  of  a  painting,  in  which  a  man  was 
wrestling  with  an  angel.  An  ignorant  man  abused  the  picture 
on  the  ground  that  in  the  angel  there  was  no  sign  of  effort,  — 
no  muscle  was  strained.  But  this  was  designed  to  show  the  an- 
gelic nature.     It  is  the  same  in  the  Greek  sculpture  of  the  gods. 

When  Madame  de  Stael  returned  from  Berlin,  and  brought 
A.  W.  Schlegel  in  her  train,  I  dined  at  Goethe's  with  Schlegel, 
Tieck  the  sculptor,  and  Rienier.  No  one  else  but  Madame 
^ioethe  was  present.  I  was  struck  by  the  contnist  between 
Schlegel  and  Goethe.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  reix)8e  of 
Goethe,  whereas  on  Schlegel's  part  there  was  an  evident  striv- 
ing after  pun  and  point.  Of  these  I  recollect  nothing  but 
that  Bottiger  was  his  butt,  whom  he  comi)ared  to  Bardolph. 
From  Groetho  I  remember  a  word  or  two  of  deep  significance. 
He  said  to  Schlegel :  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  brother 
means  to  translate  the  *  Sakontida.'  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  that 
poem  as  it  is,  instead  of  as  it  is  represented  by  the  moral  Eng- 
lishman." And  there  was  a  sarcastic  emphasis  on  the  word 
I'moralischen."  He  then  went  on,  "Eigentlich  aber  basse 
ich  alles  Orientalische."  (But  in  truth,  I  hate  everything  Ori- 
ental.) By  which,  probably,  he  meant  nither  that  he  infinitely 
preferred  the  Greek  to  the  Oriental  mind.  He  continued  :  "  I 
^  glad  there  is  somethini^  that  I  hate  ;  for,  otherwise,  one  is 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  dull  habit  of  literally  finding  all 
things  ^ood  in  their  place,  —  and  that  is  destructive  of  all 
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true  feeling."  Thia  casta  Borne  ligbt  oa  liia  sentimeuta  respect- 
ing the  two  religioQH  whieh  had  their  origin  in  the  East.  And 
yet  this  might  have  been  a  transient  feehng,  for  in  less  than 
ten  years  he  witlidrew  himself  trom  the  cont«mphition  of  the 
miuerieH  which  then  aurroimd«d  him,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
study  of  Oricntul  literature.  The  result  ia  given  in  hii 
"  West-Ensteru  Divan." 

Were  1  a  younger  man,  and  did  1  fancy  myself  competent  to 
the  task,  I  would  collect  and  translate  all  that  tioethe  baa 
written  on  Judaism  and  Chriatianity.  It  should  be  pulilishMl 
without  note  or  wmment,  —  for  it  is  unlike  anything  I  have 
ever  mi't  with  from  believer  or  unbeliever,  and  b  absolutely 
unique.  In  oue  of  his  private  tetters  to  Lavater,  he  makes  a 
distinction,  for  wliich  our  ordinary  language  has  no  equivalent. 
He  says,  "  I  am  by  no  means  'infi-tJhristiun,  not  even  un-Chrii^ 
tian,  but  I  am  indeed  nicht-Clurirtiau."  The  difference  between 
un^Christian  and  nicht-Christlan  may  he  uonceived. 

It  was  at  no  great  distance  from  this  time  that  I  called  on 
Goethe  to  see  whether  1  could  induce  him  to  act  as  a  Diediatw 
hetweeu  the  Duke  and  the  students,  in  the  quarrel  that 
threatened  on  Auazug,  or  withdrawal,  of  the  best  young  men 
of  the  L'niversity.  Having  listened  to  my  representations,  ha 
cooily  said  ;  "  So  is  it  in  these  matters  of  police,  in  which  both 
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That  18  :  — 

**  Hand  to  the  Patron  the  book,  and  hand  it  to  friend  and  companion; 
Hand  to  the  traveller  too,  —  rapidly  fiassing  away  : 
He  who  with  friendly  gift  of  a  word  or  a  name  tltiee  enriches/' 

[The  last  line  is  wanting  in  the  translation.     The  meaning 

**  Stores  up  a  noble  treasure  of  tender  remembrance  for  thee."] 

In  Schiller's  hand  were  these  lines  :  — 

"  Holder  Knab',  dich  liebt  das  Gliick  denn  es  gab  dir  der  Gtiter, 
Erstes,  Kostliches,  dich  riihmend  des  Vaters  zu  freuen 
Jetzo  kennest  da  nur  des  Freundcs  liebende  Seele. 
Wenn  du  zum  Manne  gereift,  wirst  du  die  Worte  verstehen. 
Dann  erst  kchrst  du  zuriick  mit  reiner  Liebe  Geflihle 
An  des  Trefflichen  Brust  der  dir  jetzt  Vater  nur  i«t; 
Lass  ihn  leben  in  dir,  wic  er  lebt  in  den  ewigen  Werken, 
Die  er,  der  Einzige,  uns  bliihend  uiisterblicli  ernchuf, 
Und  daa  herzliche  Band  der  wechselndon  Neigung  und  Treue 
Das  die  Vater  verknupfl,  binde  die  Sohne  nur  fort." 

"Cherished  boy!  thou  art  the  favorite  of  Fortune,  for  she  gave  thee  the  first 
*Dd  most  precious  of  gifts,  to  rejoice  in  the  glorv  of  thy  father.  Now  thou 
knowest  only  the  loving  heart  of  the  friend.  \Vhen  tfiou  art  ripened  into 
Jnanhood  thou  wilt  understand  the  words.  »  Thou  wilt  then  go  onck  with 
feelings  of  pure  love  to  the  bofoni  of  the  excellent  who  at  present  is  merely 
lather  to  thee.  Let  him  live  in  thee,  ns  he  lives  in  the  eteninl  works  which  he, 
the  only  one,  produced  for  us  in  everlasting  bloom ;  and  may  the  heartfelt  bond 
«f  reciprocal  inclination  and  confidence,  which  united  the  fathers,  continue  to 
^te  tne  sons !  " 

The  son  of  Prorector  Voigt  was  among  the  students  with 
'whom  I  became  most  intimate.     Later  in  life  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of   Botany  at  Jena,  and  ac<iiiircd  reputation    by  his 
Stings.     Of  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition  1  have  a  deep 
sense ;  our  friendship  has  retained  its  original  warmth  for  forty 
years,  and  during  that  time  there  has  been  no  interruption  to 
our  correspondence.     At  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writing 
he  had  completed  his  studies,  and  settled  at  Gotha  with  the 
object  of  practising  as  a  physician  ;  and  there  I  piid  him  a 
^'isit.    An  Englishman  was  then  a  phenomenon  in  the  little 
town,  but  I  was  cordially  received  in  Voigt's  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance;  and  I  recollect  that  when  I  had  danced  with  a  lady 
J^nd  handed  her  to  a  seat,  she  somewhat    surprised   me   by 
saying,  "  And  now,  sir,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  you  are  the  last 
gentleman  1  shall  ever  dance  with  in  company." — *Mudeed, 
wadam.     How  is  that  ]  "  —  ^*  ^^'hy,  sir,  to-moirow  my  daughter 
i*5  to  V>e  confirmed,  and   I  have  always  been  of  oj)inion  that 
^^len  a  lady  is  so  far  advanced  in  life  as  to  have  a  daughter 
i-'onfinned,  it  is  time  to  give  up  dancing." 
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But  my  object  in  referriug  to  this  visit  to  Gotha  ia  to  bit 
Boniethiug  of  a  man  whose  name  bclouga  to  the  history  of  Uii! 
last  centiuy,  though  it  was  raised  to  undue  importance  by  tli« 
mulignaDt  exaggerations  of  party  spirit. 

During  the  heat  of  the  first  Revolution  in  France,  two 
■works  appeared,  one  in  England,  by  ProfesBor  Robisou  of  Edin- 
biirgli,  and  the  other,  the  more  vohiminous,  in  France,  by  the 
AblM^  Bamiel,  with  the  common  object  of  shewing  that  the 
Kevolution  and  all  the  horrors  consequent  on  it  were  the  effect 
of  a  conspiraey  deliberately  planned  and  carried  out  on  the 
Continent  of  Eiu-ope  by  an  Order  of  Infidels,  who,  by  meaoi 
of  secret  societies,  planned  to  destroy  all  thrones,  orertum  all 
altars,  and  completely  upeet  the  established  order  of  thiogi. 
The  society  to  which  this  scheme  was  ascribed  had  the  mune 
of  The  lUiimittali.  They  were  supposed  to  have  ramificotinn* 
everywhere.  The  Kantian  philosophy  was  one  of  the  inrtni- 
menta.  Indeed,  more  or  leas,  every  union  of  men,  and  evw? 
variety  of  thought,  opposed  to  monarchy  and  popery  hud  aboat  | 
it  the  suspicion  of  "  Illumination."  And  of  this  treuiendout 
evil  the  founder  and  archdeacon  was  Adam  Weiahaupt.  ^VTW" 
I  found  that  this  notorious  man  was  leading  a  secluded  life  in 
Gotha.  I  dL'terrnined  to  call  on  him.  On  entering  his  room, 
I  remarked  that  he  was  both  embarrassed  and  reserved,  and  B 
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himself  of  the  resources  which  he  acquired  through  his  con- 
nection with  them.     And  he  did  form  a  secret  Order  at  a  time 
when,  especially  in  the  South  of  Germany,  an  open  expression 
of  free  opinions  would  have  endangered  liberty,  and  perhaps 
life.    That  the  end  was  good  according  to  his  first  intention, 
and  that  there  was  at  all  times,  perhaps,  a  mixture  of  good- 
ness in  his  motives,  may  reasonably  be  conceded.     Many  emi- 
nent men  (Baron  Knigge  was  one  of  the  ablest)  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Order.     It  has  always  been  said  that  Maximilian, 
tlie  first  king  of  Bavaria,  was  favorable  to  it ;  nor  does  the 
history  of  his  reign  contradict  the  report.     The  Church,  the 
courtiers,  and  the  aristocracy  were,  however,  too  powerful  for 
the  conspirators.     The  society  was  broken  up,  a  fierce  perse- 
cution arose,  and  Weishaupt  was  happy  in  making  his  escape, 
and  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  learned  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha  and  the  Duchess.     When  I  saw  him  he  was  about  fifty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  his  appearance  was  in  no  respect  prepos- 
sessing :    his  features  were  coarse,  his  voice  harsh,  and  his 
manners  abrupt  and  awkward.     But  his  conversation  made  a 
strong  impression  on  ray  mind.     He  showed  no  great  anxiety 
to  vindicate  himself  against  the  prevailing  opinion  respecting 
him,  or  to  dwell  on  those  sentiments  which  woidd  be  most 
likely  to  gain  popular  favor ;  on  the  contrary,  he  uttered  things 
which  it  requires  boldness  and  indifference  to  evil  report  to 
express.     Among  his  sayings,  one  was  delivered  with  peculiar 
emphasis  :  **  One  of  my  tests  of  character  is  what  a  man  says 
about  jyrinciple.     A  weak  man  is  always  talking  of  acting  on 
principle.     An  able  man   docs  always  the  riglit  thing  at  the 
right  moment,  and  therein  he  shows  himself  to  be  able."     He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  siiy  that  there  are  occasions  when  it  is 
foolish  to  be  just.     He  took  a  desponding  view  of  human  life, 
and  seemed  to  think  human  society  luiimprovablc.     Xo  won- 
der I     He  had   himself  fiiiled  as  a  reformer,  and  therefore 
thought  no  one  else  could  succeed.     He  stiid,  "  There  is  but 
one  schoolmaster  whose  teaching;  is  always  effectual,  —  Neces- 
sity.   Evil  flourishes  till   it  destroys   itself.     So  it  was  with 
Popery  ;  so  it  will  be  with  monarchy."     And  he  added,  some- 
what diffusely,  that  there  is  a  constant  interchange  of  pro- 
gressive evil  and  partial  reform.     I  said,  I  could  not  believe 
that  his  view  was  a  con'ect  one.     He  smiled  and  siiid,  "  You 
^quite  right;  if  you  can  hel[)  it,  don't  believe  it."     I  said, 
'*  You  would  not  teach  this  to  your  children."  —  "  If  1  attempt- 
ed it,"  he  answered,  "  I  should  not  succeed.     The  young,  with 
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I  their  good  hearts,  cannot  believe  it,"  — "But  old  men  irfffi 
I  eold  headttl"  I  said  in  a  Toiue  of  interrogation.     "  1  am  aonj 
"or  it,"  he  said,  "  but  it  is  tnie." 

The  pmeticol  writings  of  Weiehanpt  are  of  value ;  the 
epeuulatire  were  never  esteemed.  He  wrote  agnlust  the  Kan- 
tian phLloBophjr,  but  his  works  were  not  read.  His  "  Pythag- 
oras," M  he  Bftid,  confiiina  all  the  statistics  of  Secret  Societies. 
But  the  vast  ejttenision  of  education  since  Weishaupt's  tiuio 
I  has  rendered  this  learning  of  less  importance  than  it  wna  even 
[  then.  He  is  said  to  have  been  on  admirer  of  Buonaparte, 
is  is  nataral  with  his  peculiar  habit  of  thought.  For  the 
French  chnracter  he  professed  ffrcat  contempt,  and  for  the 
English  high  admiration.  To  poetrj-  and  tiie  fine  arts  he  wiia 
indifferent. 

At  the  Easter  recess  of  If^Ol,  the  students  who  had  threat- 
ened to  leave  the  University,  unless  the  demands  in  their  me- 
morial were  complied  with,  took  their  departure  to  pursue 
their  studies  elsewhere.  Jena  seemed  deserted  ;  I  at  least  lost 
the  greater  number  of  my  younger  friends  and  compftnions. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  repaired  to  the  recently  established 
UniverRity  of  WUrzbitr;.'. 

It  happened,  fortunately  for  myself,  that,  soon  after  this 
loea,  I  liecame  intimate  with  one  for  whom,  of  all  my  German 
acquaintance,  I  haye  felt  the  warmest  n^rd  :  this  was  Mjkot 
von  Knebel.  Ho  was  at  the  time  just  sisty  years  of  age.  H« 
had  a  fine  military  figure,  and  his  temper  and  eharacter  wctb 
much  better  adajited  to  arms  than  to  scholarship  ;  yet  his 
tastes  were  literary.  A  Franconian  nobleman  by  birth,  he  en- 
tered early  into  the  service  of  Pniasia,  and  was  brought  itp 
tinder  the  great  Frederick.  But  the  restraints  and  subordina- 
tion of  a  military  life  were  repugnant  to  him.  He  loved  poetry 
intensely,  and  even  wrote  verses.  On  a  journey  which  he  no- 
cidentolly  made  through  .Weimar,  when  under  the  government 
of  the  Duchess- Dowager  Amelia,  he  hnd  the  good  fortune  to 
mitke  himself  acceptable  to  the  Duchess  Kcgent.  She  obtained 
team  the  King  of  Prussia  his  dischai^  from  military  duties, 
and  he  accepted  office  in  the  Court  of  Weimar  as  governor 
I  df  the  Prince  Constantine,  the  second  son,  and  became  hia 
I  traveHlng  companion  in  France.  This  was  just  at  that  genial 
,  period  when  Goethe  became,  not  precisely  the  governor,  but 
I  the  intimat*  companion  of  the  hen-  and  snhsequeut  Duka 
vt  Saie-Weimar  who  when  I  was  at  Weimar  was  the  eovcr- 
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Knebel,  therefore,  was  a  participator  in  all  those  acts  of  ex- 
travagance of  which  public  report  was  so  full,  and  which  have 
formed  a  subject  for  so  much  political  and  literary  gossip. 
When  his  pupil  died^  which  was  in  a  few  years,  ho  had  a  pen- 
sion allowed  him,  with  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  a  Major ;  and   . 
thus  he  was  sufficiently  provided  for  till  the  end  of  his  days. 
He  was  without  the  early  training  of  the  scholar  and  the 
habits  of  the  literary  man  ;  but  he  had  the  tastes  of  a  delicate 
organization,  and  all  the  ^elings  of  a  man  of  honor  and  re- 
fined sensibility,  with  a  choleric  temperament     His  sense  of 
honor  rendered  him  very  reserved  on  all  matters  connected  with 
the  Ck)urt,  especially  with  the  Duke  and  Goethe.     That  sense 
of  honor  at  the  same  time  also  kept  him  aloof  from  the  Court 
While  he  shared  the  admiration  which  was  universally  felt  to- 
wards Goethe,  there  was  something  which  prevented  the  perfect 
feeling  of  cordiality  which  existed  between  Herder  and  him- 
self.   In  that  division  of  literary  men  at  Weimar,  which  placed 
Goethe  and  Schiller  at  the  head  of  one  set,  and  Wieland  and 
Herder  at  the  head  of  the  other,  there  could  be  no  question  as 
to  which  Knebel  attached  himself. 

His  own  taste  led  hira  to  occupy  himself  with  translations. 
He  published  a  Gorman  version  of  the  "  Elegies  of  Proper- 
tiug,''  Mid  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  the  production  of 
a  German  Lucretius.  In  the  course  of  his  studies  he  had 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  critical  taste  of  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, whose  text  he  adopted  ;  and  it  added  not  a  little  to 
my  merit  in  his  eyes,  that  I  had  known  Wakefield.  Ele- 
giac tenderness  and  sententious  wisdom  were  the  directions 
which  his  faculty  of  verse-making  took.  He  was  a  moral 
poet,  and  full  of  "  natural  piety,**  to  borrow  Bacon's  expres- 
sion. 

From  the  moment  of  my  l)eing  known  to  Knebel,  I  became 
^intimate  in  his  house.  There  was  none  into  which  I  went 
^th  so  much  pleasiu^e,  and  Knebel  seemed  to  receive  no  one 
with  80  much  satisfaction.  Ho  had  a  great  deal  to  learn  from 
me  m  English  litenitiire,  and  I  from  him  in  German.  Though 
our  opportunities  of  intercourse  lasted  but  a  short  time,  I 
yet  attached  greater  value  to  Iuh  acquaintance  than  any 
yther  I  forme'l  in  (Germany.  He  had  not  the  means  of  giv- 
^^  expensive  entertainments,  nor  was  it  the  custom  in 
Jena  to  give  them  ;  but  he  was  by  nature  lilwral  and  most 
gentlemanly  in  all  his  feelings.  Ho  was  an  object  of  uni- 
versal iove. 
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H.  C.  R,  TO  HiB  Brother." 

Jeka.  Dwetober  la,  1804. 
I  met  Knelwl  first  at  tlie  houae  of  Frau  Ton  Wolhogen, 
aud  wa£  immediately  inyited  to  viHit  him.  1  am  now  the 
most  iutimnte  ami  de  la  mninun.  If  far  three  da,y§  I  omit 
uolliiig,  the  servant  cumcB  with  the  Minor's  oomplLmenta  to 
inquire  afl«r  my  health  ;  oud  I  find  that  1  &m  uever  unvel- 
conie.  We  Boraotimes  read  Shakeapeare,  but  oftener  reason 
abottt  Lucretius.  By  what  lucky  migtjike  I  know  iiot,  but  the 
^jor  looks  on  me  aa  a  Philulatj,  luys  scruples  aud  difficulties 
before  me,  aiid  listens  to  me  with  un  attention  that  makea  me 
intL'rnally  bluHh.  He  is  chatty,  has  seen  much  of  life  and 
literary  men,  and  relates  his  aJiecdotes  with  pleasure.  Nor 
is  tliia  nil.  A  few  years  sinM  he  married  a  very  pretty  aud 
amiiible  woman,  just  half  us  old  as  biinaelf.  She  is  Uvcly  and 
naive  in  the  highest  degree,  so  that  they  often  seem  rather  in 
the  relation  of  parent  aud  child  than  of  husband  and  wife. 
He  has  besides  a  forward  clever  ixiy  of  ten,  with  whom  I  can 
very  well  entertain  myself.  Thus  it  needs  no  assurance  of 
mine  that  in  this  bouse  I  am  quite  happy  ;  indeed  it  is  my 
prime  eiyoymeut  this  winter,  —  a  new  tie  to  Jeoa.  When 
peiBOUB  of  so  excellent  a  character  as  Major  Knebcl  attach 
themselves  to  me.  ]  am  always  led  to  inquire  into  tbe  cause, 
and  that  out  of  true  modesty,  for  it  seems  a  wonder  t«  me. 
And  in  this  case  it  lies  more  in  the  virtues  of  Kneliel  than  in 
me.  He  loves  the  society  of  thi.isc  to  whom  he  can  say  every- 
thing.  And  my  hetUrt  here  are  not  of  that  description,  — 
real  scholars  have  not  time,  and  liave  too  much  pretensioa. 
I  am  a  man  of  leisure.  I  am  frank,  and  as  1  take  liberties 
myself,  so  others  can  take  liberties  with  me.  And  then  the 
main  point  is,  we  ridt  onr  Mihy-luvrtf.  I  know  no  source  of 
friendship  so  productive  aa  this.  I  should  fiu^her  say  thftt 
M^or  Kiiebel  is  in  other  respects  a  most  worthy  man,  — 
generous  and  sincere,  —  a  courtier  without  jalsity,  —  a  soldiei' 
without  frivolity.  The  worst  fault  I  know  in  him  is  that  be 
admires  Buoiuiparte.  1  lately  dined  with  him  in  company 
with  the  venerable  Grieshach.  whom  you  know  aa  a  theolo- 
gian ;  and  the  equally  venerable  Wieland, 

I  will  here  mention  an  interesting  anecdote  coimected  with 
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*'  Reynard  the  Fox,"  though  it  is  already  contained  in  my 
friend  Naylor's  translation  of  that  work.  One  day,  at  Knebers 
house,  Herder  said  to  Goethe,  "  Do  you  know  that  we  have 
in  the  Grennan  language  an  epic  poem  with  as  much  poetry  iu 
it  as  the  *  Odyssey,'  and  more  philosophy  ] " 

When  "  Reineke  Fuchs "  was  named,  Goethe  said  he  had 
been  deterred  from  looking  into  it,  by  its  being  published  by 
Uottsched,  a  sort  of  evil  spirit  who  presided  over  the  infant 
genius  of  German  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Goethe, 
however,  took  the  book  away  with  him  on  a  visit  to  Carlsbad, 
vherc  he  frequently  passed  the  summer  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
be  wrote  to  Herder  that  his  version  of  "  Reineke  "  in  hexame- 
ters was  in  the  press. 

To  soften  the  pained  effect  of  taking  leave  at  once  of  a 
Dumber  of  high-spirited  and  generous  young  men,  I  had 
promised  to  pay  a  visit  to  WUrzburg.  On  two  points,  more- 
over, my  curiosity  was  not  a  little  excited  :  first,  as  to  how 
the  Deism  of  Paul  us  would  amalgamate  with  the  Romanism 
of  the  Bavarian  aborigines  ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  a  Jenacr-Bursche  was  fixed  to  the  soil,  or 
might  be  transplanted  by  so  niunerous  a  colony  to  the  Maxi- 
milian school. 

At  the  request  of  my  new  friend  Knebel,  I  postponed  my 
journey  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  of  September,  in  order  to 
accompany  his  friend,  Herr  von  Holzschuher.  He  was  a 
patrician  of  the  imjMjrial  city  of  Nuremberg,  and  I  found  him 
a  most  amiable  and  obliging  man.  Hi«  station  and  exterior 
figure  did  not  seem  promising  for  a  long  expedition  on  foot ; 
hut,  notwithstanding  his  shrivelled,  swarthy  face,  slender 
limbs,  and  shuffling  gait,  he  had  an  inborn  nobility  of  legs 
that  secured  my  esteem,  and  enabled  him  to  accomplish  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  leagues  a  day  during  the  short  time  we 
were  together. 

My  reception  at  Wurzburg  was  a  ver}'  cordial  one,  and  I 
found  myself  an  object  of  interest  to  many  former  Jena 
students,  who  crowded  round  me  to  hear  tidings  of  a  place 
they  loved  more  than  their  pride  would  allow  them  to  con- 
fess. When  I  repaired  to  my  inn,  my  companions,  bent  on 
fun,  urjred  me  to  be  the  cliief  actor  in  playing  off  a  trick  on  a 
a  foolish  landlord.  Indeed,  witliout  preparing  me  for  what 
they  were  going  to  do.  they  introduced  me  to  him  at  once  as 
the  illustrious  philosopher  Fichte.  The  man  was  so  egregious 
a  simpleton,  that  the  task  on  my  part  was  an  easy  one.  My 
6«  » 
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companions  gravely  put  to  me  questions  of  easiiiatry,  which  1 
answetvil  aometimes  with  Dclphiu  mystioiBm,  i,  e,  sheer  non- 
seiiBe,  at  others  with  pompoua  triteness,  — a  still  more  suc- 
cessful method,  perhaps,  of  befooling  e.  fool.  Our  liost  wiw 
delighted  to  have  hia  lionse  honored  hy  tlic  presence  of  bo 
great  a  man,  and  sonn  brought  into  the  room  a  witness  iu)<l 
slisrer  of  his  felicity,  a  3'oimg  Catholic  prieat  on  his  way  to 
the  Arch-chancellor,  the  Elector  Dalbcrg.  After  my  friends 
Lad  left  mo,  and  when  I  was  quite  alone,  this  yoimg  priest 
came  to  mo  for  the  second  time,  and  begged  to  have  the  honor 
of  a  few  words  in  private  with  the  great  man.  I  thought  1 
might  innocently  indemnify  myself  for  my  trouble  by  learning 
some  of  his  sentiments.  "  Pray,"  said  I,  "now  that  the  young 
people  are  away,  let  us  talk  openly.  Men  of  our  character 
understand  each  other.  How  is  it  that  a  person  of  your 
philosophic  trim  of  mind  can  submit  to  the  alRvory  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  system  1  How  do  you  dare  to  think  philos- 
ophy 1 "  He  assumed  a  look  that  Hogarth  might  have  bor- 
rowed, and  said :  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Herr  Professor,  there 
is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not  feel  the  yoke,  and  we  envy  you 
Protestants ;  but  we  are  poor,  and  submit  for  the  sake  of  a 
mnintenanc*.  But  1  assure  you  we  are  more  enlightened 
than  you  are  aware  of."     And  tlieu  he  said  with  a  smile  of 
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lu  the  present  instance  the  criminal,  having  rapidly  performed 
certain  religious  rites  below,  which  I  did  not  see,  was  blind- 
folded, and,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  led  by  two  men  to 
the  raised  ground,  and  there  placed  in  a  chair.  The  execu- 
tioner then  stepped  from  behind,  holding  a  broad  sword  imder 
his  cloak,  and  in  an  instant,  with  a  back-handed  blow,  severed 
the  head  from  the  body.  The  headless  trunk  remained  in  the 
chair  unmoved,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  A  Capuchin 
monk  then  came  forward,  and,  lifting  up  a  huge  crucifix,  ex- 
claimed, *'  See,  my  friends,  that  thing  which  was  a  man  sits 
there,  and  all  because  he  neglected  going  to  confession."  A 
Protestant  in  like  circumstances  would  have  ascribed  the 
catastrophe  to  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  The  address 
which  followed  was  delivered  with  eloquence,  and,  though  dis- 
gusting to  me,  was,  I  felt,  well  adapted  to  impress  the  sort  of 
audience  collected  to  hear  it. 

1  spent  two  days  visiting  various  acquaintances,  and  both 
days  I  had  great  pleasure  in  dining  with  Professor  Paulus,  an 
agreeable  companion,  very  acute  as  well  as  clear-headed. 
Whatever  opinion  I  may  entertain  of  his  Christianity,  which 
is  not  so  favorable  now  as  it  was  then,  I  see  no  reason  to 
withhold  the  acknowledgment  of  his  perfect  sincerity  and 
integrity.  He  claimed  the  character  of  a  Christian  Pro- 
fessor, and  this  daring  his  long  academical  life  was  not  denied 
him  by  any  official  colleague,  though  refused  to  him  by  con- 
tnjversial  adversaries.  I  learned  from  him  that  Schelling  had 
ah^ady  lost  the  favor  of  the  government,  and  that  a  struggle 
of  parties  was  going  on  which  threatened  (and  soon  produced 
its  effect  on)  the  infant  University.* 

The  hope  of  being  able  to  render  service  to  a  friend  caused 
me  to  extend  my  tour  to  Heidelberg  and  Carlsruhc.  Of  the 
former  I  need  not  speak  ;  the  hatter  did  not  please  me.  The 
town  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  the  palace  fonning  the 
handle,  and  the  streets  radiating  from  it.  Of  the  famous 
Bergstrasse  I  will  only  say,  that  1  never  felt  more  strongly 
the  effect  of  scenery  in  giving  strength  and  resolution.     It  is 

• 

•  It  (ihonld  be  not  infant,  but  rejuvenescent.  Tlio  I'niversity  of  Wurzburpr 
^M  oripinallv  establisheil  in  1403,  hut,  hjivin<r  coased  to  exist,  was  rcH^stab- 
H»he<i  ih  16^;  and  an  Mttfinpt  wa**  made  at  the  bejrinning  of  the  present 
CMjtnry  to  widen  its  influence  by  the  appointment  of  several  very  eminent 
I'Ttifewws;  and  it  seems  that  a  Protestant  element  wn»*  introduced  in  the 
theolopcai  staff  of  professors.  At  the  present  time  Wiirzburjr  is  a  Koman 
tatholic  university.  The  Protestant  university  of  Bavaria  is  that  of  Erlau- 
P?".  at  which  a  large  proportion  of  th<"  students  are  theological. 
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said  that  a  property  of  beauty  is  to  enervate ;  but  this  vas 
not  my  experience  in  the  present  journey.  The  road  was 
lined  on  both  sides  with  fruit-trees  of  every  descriptioDy  es- 
pecially walnuts,  apples,  and  chestnuts.  The  principal  har- 
vest was  over,  but  every  variety  of  produce  was  left,  includ- 
ing, besides  more  familiar  objects,  flax,  tobacco,  and  Indian 
corn.  I  noticed  one  peach-tree  standing  by  itself.  The  ap- 
ples were  not  knocked  down,  but  carefully  gathered  one 
by  one  by  means  of  an  instrument  combining  a  rake  and  a 
basket. 

While  I  was  on  this  little  tour  Buonaparte  paid  a  visit  tOi- 
Ma^x'nce,  of  which  all  the  papers  were  full.     I  was  amused  at= 
the  prevailing  timidity  of  the  people  in  expressing  their  opin — 
ions«     I  never  met  with  an  individual  who  had  a  word  to  saM 
in  his  favor,  but  no  one  ventured  to  speak  against  him.    ZT 
alone  talked  freely,  and  I  could  see  that  people  envied  me  mz — 
power  of  saying  what  I  liked.     One  evenmg,  at  the  tabl^a 
d'hote,  1  was  rattling  away  as  usual,  when  a  well-looking 
who  sat  next  me  asked  where  I  was  going?      I  said, 
foot  to  Frankfort."     He  took  me  bv  the  hand,  and  in  the  toi 
of  one  about  to  ask  a  serious  favor,  begged  me  to  take  a 
l)etween  him  and  his  wife  in  their  carriage.     "  It  will  do 
heart  good,"  ho  said,  "  to  talk  with  an  Englishman  about 
vile  people  and  their  vile  Emperor,  who  have  thrust  my  natm. « 
into  such  mistiry.     I  am  from  Berne  ;  my  name  is  Von  X  ml 
ler."  —  **  Probably  of  the  family  of  the  great  physiologist  i  '*'J 
said.     **The  same."     The  request  was  seconded  by  his  \'^iy 
nice  little  wife,  who  had  hardlv  ever  before  been  out  of  lier 
native  place.     I   enjoyed    my   drive  with  my  patriotic  com- 
panions, and  the  first  day  after  our  arrivjd  at  Frankfort  I  de- 
voted to  them.     I  then  spent  four  days  in  calling  on   my 
several   ac(|uaintance.     But  my  visit  was  tantalizing  ratlier 
than  sjatisfying,  and  led  to  a  reflection  which  on  other  occa' 
sions  has  forced  itself  on  me,  and  which  I  think  worth  writing 
here.     It  is  this,  tlie  sentiments  we  entertain  for  old  friendi 
are  sometimes  endangered  i)y  a  s/tort  visit  after  a  few  yean' 
absence.     The  recollection  of  the  former  intercourse  with  old 
friends  has  al)out  it  a  chann,  which  is  broken  when  they  are 
seen  A)r  only  a  short  time.     If  there  be  a  second  stay  with 
them  sufticiently  lengthened  to  form   a  new   image,  then  ft 
double  and    strengthened   attiichn.ent   arises.     Otherwise  aO 
illusion  is  destroyed,  and  no  substitute  is  produced. 

In  my  notes  of  the  Brentano  family,  I  find  that  Bettin^ 
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pUiised  mt  this  time  better  than  before.  Now  I  may  venture  to 
mention  Bettiua,  who  has  since  gained  a  European  notoriety 
at  least.  When  I  first  came  to  Frankfort  she  was  a  short, 
stout,  romping  girl,  the  youngest  and  least  agreeable  of 
Madame  de  la  Roche's  grandchildren.  She  was  always  con- 
sidered a  wayward,  unmanageable  creature.  I  recollect  seeing 
her  climb  apple-trees,  and  she  was  a  great  rattling  talker.  I 
recollect  also  hearing  her  speak  in  terms  of  extravagant  ad- 
miration of  the  Mignon  of  Goethe's  "  Wilhelm  Meister." 
Clasping  her  hands  over  her  bosom,  she  said,  "  I  always  lie 
thus  when  in  bed,  in*  imitation  of  Mignon."  I  had  heard 
nothing  of  her  for  many  years,  when  there  appeared  **  Goethes 
Briefwechsel  mit  einem  Kinde "  (Correspondence  of  Goethe 
^ith  a  Child).  In  this  book  Bettina  wishes  to  have  it  thought 
that  she  was  so  much  an  object  of  interest  to  Goethe,  that  he 
framed  sonnets  out  of  her  letters.  My  friend  Fritz  Schlosser 
Bays  he  is  most  certain  that  these  letters  were  not  written  at 
the  date  they  bear,  but  are  mere  inventions  founded  on  the 
sonnets.  My  acquaintance  at  Frankfort  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, and  it  is  not  opposed  by  the  family. 

On  the  way  back  to  Jena  I  passed  through  Fulda,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  prince  bishop,  and  saw  a  play  entitled  "  Uble 
Laune,"  by  Kotzebue.  I  thought  it  did  not  justify  the  epi- 
gram made  upon  it  by  A.  W.  Schlegel :  — 

"Justly  and  wisely  this  piece  by  the  author's  entitled  '  111  Humor"  ; 
Though  in  the  play  't  is  not  found,  still  by  the  play  't  is  engendered." 

I  visited  one  Salzmann,  a  famous  practical  pedagogue,  who 
has  established  a  largo  and  distinguished  seminar}'  at  Sclinep- 
fenthal.*  This  Salzmann  has  made  himself  generally  known 
W  the  very  elaborate  and  solicitous  attention  he  pays  to  the 
^mnastical  part  of  education,  by  the  anti-disciplinarian  prin- 
ciples, and  by  the  univcrsivl  tendency  and  direction  of  the 
studies.  I  saw  that  the  boys  were  healthy,  happy,  and  coura- 
geous. And  Salzmann  seemed  to  have  succeeded  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  (which  the  French  have  found  impracticable)  of 
giving  liberty  and  repressing  licentiousness.  The  boys  are  on 
110  occasions  struck,  —  this  is  a  fundamental  law.  Another  is 
to  give  them  freedom  in  everything  not  obviously  dangerous. 
They  botanize  and  study  natural  history,  and  take  long  jour- 
neys with  their  preceptors  on  foot  over  the  mountains.  They 
climb  trees,  jump  over  hedges,  swim,  skate,  <kc.,  &c.,  and,  as  far 

*  A  village  near  Waltershau<*en,  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha. 
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BB  general  ciiituiv  of  the  active  powera  is  concenii'd,  tliere  in 
tniii.'h  to  be  applauded,  but  1  fear  solid  learutug  in  tiugleutei], 
oud  the  iHBtitution  in  not  without  alieetation,  and  uveu  whw 
looks  like  quaukurj'.  A  uevmpaper  ia  printed  here  L-uatoiniii^ 
a  hifltorf  of  hU  remarkable  ouourretioee,  prises  given,  iucideiita 
in  the  liuiise,  exercises  perfonui'd,  visiU  of  strangers,  &a.  With 
edifying  iuiprovemunta,  Sakinann  translated  Mary  Wollst'mi)- 
craft's  "  llight*  of  Women, "  and  he  was  in  c^rreHpuudence  wiih 
h<ir.  One  of  her  childreti'a  bookn  ia  a  tninalatiou  of  a  work  by 
him. 

After  my  return,  Knebel  was  aniioua  to  take  me  to  Wei 
to  see  his  sister,  governess  to  the  Hereditary  I'riueesa,  and  aim 
Fraillein  vou  (ieukhauson,  the  Hofdame  to  the  Duchosa  Dowa- 
ger. We  went  on  the  27th  of  October,  I  bad  the  honor  of 
eipping  chocolate  iu  the  presence  of  the  yonng  Prinuesa.  I 
visited  Frail  von  WoUxogen,  Sohiller's  wile's  sister,  afterwarda 
his  biographer,  and  I  witnessed  the  performimce  of  "  Tuiwi- 
dot."  "  This  feiry  tale,  by  Schiller,  on  imitation  of  GoBzi,  is 
not  considered  one  of  his  great  works  ;  but  it  proved  versatilttjr 
of  talent,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  of  trying  an  experiment. 
It  wan  played  with  mnsh,  and  certainly  gave  pleasure  aa  sooii 
as  the  spectators  were  reconciled  to  the  novelty.  At  each  {; 
fonnance,  for  some  time,  the  interest  was  enhanced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  fresh  riddles,  by  which  the  Chinese  frrnoess  tried 
the  skill  uf  her  unwelcome  lover. 

On  the  24lh  of  Nnvemlier,  an  occurrence  took  place  wbiob 
at  one  time  threatened  uio  with  serious  conae(|Uence&,  but 
which  eventually  was  of  service  to  me  by  occasioning'  my 
introduction  to  the  Duchess,     Of  all  the  Jena  professors,  tbc 

most  unpopular  was  E .     He  had  the  ear  of  the  Grand 

Duke,  but  was  disliked  both  by  his  coUeagnes  and  the  s 
dents.  He  lectiaed  tliis  session  on  Homer  and  the  HomaD 
BHtiriata  One  of  the  Btiitients  had  put  into  my  bauds  a  com- 
inentary  on  Horace,  from  which  we  saw  that  the  Professor  read 
page  after  p«^  As  soon  as  the  lecture  was  over,  and  E- 
had  left  the  room,  I  called  out  to  the  students,  '■  Centlemeii,  t 
will  read  you  the  lecture  over  again,"  and  began  reading ;  I  « 

a  little  too  soon,  E was  within  hearing,  and  niithed  back  t« 

the  room.  .\n  altercation  ensued,  iind  1  woe  cited  before  tlu 
I'roreclor.  It  was  reported  that  I  should  ho  sent  away,  that  is, 
receive  the  cuimlinm  almniii.     My  friend  Knebel  took  up  mjT 

'  Ttirandut,  I'rtnliiiiiiii  von  Cliinn.      Riu  tni^Lkiin)i«ches  Miilirclien  niicV 
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cause  zealously.  The  Prorector  interrogated  me,  and  I  related 
to  him  all  that  I  could.  In  the  Senate,  my  chief  friend  was  the 
great  jurist  Thibaut,  who,  next  to  Savigny,  was  one  of  the  great 
law  authorities  of  the  day  in  Germany.      I  soon  learned  that 

E had  succeeded  in  misrepresenting  the  affair ;  and  from 

Thibaut  I  received  the  advice  to  draw  up  a  formal  statement, 
and  present  it  to  the  Prorector,  with  the  request  that  he  would 
lay  it  before  the  Senate.  Tliis  I  did ;  and  I  added  a  letter  from 
a  student  corroborating  every  important  fact,  especially  the  fact 
that  E had  merely  read  from  Haverkamp.  The  Senate  re- 
quested the  Professor  to  send  in  his  answer.  Thibaut  said  that 
for  his  own  part  he  would  never  consent  to  my  receiving  the 
consilium,  —  for  either  I  ought  to  be  expelled  with  infamy  as  a 
liar,  or  I  had  told  the  truth,  and  then  the  less  said  about  the 

matter  the  better.     It  was  discovered  that  E was  gone  to 

Weimar,  with  the  object  it  was  believed  of  obtaining  a  Ducal 
order  for  my  removal ;  therefore  my  friends  resolved  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  Grand  Duchess. 

The  Prorector  affected  to  be  my  friend,  and  said  the  matter 
should  be  made  up  by  the  merely  nominal  punishment  of  a 
rustication  for  two  days.  I  said  I  should  submit  to  no  pun- 
ishment. If  there  were  a  sentence  against  me,  1  should  appeal 
to  the  Duke  ;  and  if  that  did  not  avail,  I  should  leave  the 
University,  and  send  a  printed  coj)y  of  my  statement  to  all 
the  other  Universities.  In  my  paper,  I  stated  that  if  I  were 
accused  of  making  a  false  charge  of  ])lagiarism,  I  pledged  my- 
self to  prove  the  charge.  The  Professor  never  answered  my 
memorial  ;  and  so  the  matter  ended. 

in  the  mean  while,  however,  it  took  me  to  Weimar.  The 
Dowager  Duchess  Amelia,  a  niece  of  Frederick,  King  of 
Prussia,  was  a  very  superior  woman  ;  and  (iemiau  literature 
is  imder  infinite  obligations  to  her.  She  was  the  esi)ecial  pa- 
troness of  Wieland  and  Herder,  but  was  honored  by  Goethe, 
Chiller,  and  indeed  by  evorv  one.  Tlie  first  day  I  dined  with 
ner  I  felt  as  much  at  my  ease  as  tlie  last.  Wieland  was  always 
at  her  table.  On  the  present  occasion  she  desired  me  to  be  at 
the  theatre  in  Schiller's  box.  I  called  on  him,  and  went  with 
his  party.     The  Duchess  came  and  stood  next  me,  and  chatted 

with  me.     E was  in  the  pit,  and  it  was  supposed  the  sight 

of  me  must  have  biken  away  his  last  hope  of  success.  At  all 
events,  all  apprehension  on  my  account  was  removed  early  in 
the  new  year  by  my  public  appeanmcc  under  the  Duchess 
•>)^\ager'8  protection. 
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H.  C.  R.  TO  HIS  Brother. 

Mwcb  2.  IMU, 
The  Diiclieas  ia  certainly  one  of  tlio  most  estiiuablo  of  tin 
Gennau  priiice»iat>s,  aud  is  not  uiiwurthy  of  Iwing  a  niece  of 
Frederick  11.  At  the  theatre  I  saw  the  wonder  of  tlie  North, 
and  the  olijcot  of  every  one's  idolatry  here,  —  the  hereditair 
Princess  of  Sale- Weimar.  Ah  ray  residence  here  has  given 
you  an  interest  in  everything  that  ooncenia  our  Ltllo  court,  i 
take  for  gmnted  that  you  arc  nut  ignorant  that  a  few  months 
since  our  Hereditary  Prince  brought  homo  hia  bride, — tba 
sister  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  a  daughter  of  PauL  AH 
tongues  are  lavish  of  her  praise,  and  indeed  she  seems  to  be 
really  an  exlmordijiarj'  person.  She  ia  young,  and  possesses  ■ 
most  cultivated  mind  and  atMiomplished  addrcsn.  I  stood  by 
her  some  time,  and  amiled  at  myself  at  remiirkin^  the  effe^ 
she  had  on  me,— since,  excellent  as  I  doubt  unt  she  is,  I  a 
still  sensible  that  the  strange  sensation  I  felt  at  hearing  her 
say  commun  things  was  principally  occasioned  by  the  ma^io  of 
title  and  n 
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and  wide,  but  especially  over  the  neighborhood  of  Weimar,  — 
the  death  of  SchiDer, 

It  has  frequently  been  to  me  a  subject  of  regret  that  during 
my  residence  at  Jena  I  did  not  take  more  pains  to  be  received 
into  the  society  of  the  great  poets  of  Weimar.  I  saw  Schiller 
occasionally,  as  well  as  the  others  ;  but  I  did  not  push  myself 
into  their  notice.  This  indeed  I  cannot  regret.  The  only 
conversation  I  recollect  having  had  with  Schiller  arose  from 
my  asking  whether  he  did  not  know  English,  as  I  saw  German 
translations  of  Shakespeare  among  his  lK)oks.  He  said  :  *'  I 
liave  read  Shakespeare  in  English,  but  on  principle  not  much. 
Hj  business  in  life  is  to  write  German,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  a  person  cannot  read  much  in  foreign  languages  without 
losing  that  delicate  tact  in  the  perception  of  the  power  of 
'vords  which  is  essential  to  good  writing."  I  also  asked  him 
'Whether  he  was  acquainted  with  Lillo.  He  said  he  began  a 
play  founded  on  the  story  of  "  George  Barnwell."  He  thought 
highly  of  Lillo's  dramatic  talent.  I  told  him  the  story  of 
*'  Fatal  Curiosity,"  which  he  thought  a  good  subject.  By  the 
l>y,  Werner  after  this  wTote  a  mystical  play  with  the  same 
plot,  and  called  it  "  The  24th  of  February,"  on  which  day, 
for  several  generations,  horrible  events  take  place  in  a  doomed 
feixiilv. 

During  all  the  time  I  was  at  Jena,  Schiller  was   in  poor 
'health,  though  at  this  time  his  greatest  works  were  produced. 
He  lived  in  a  very  retired  way ;  and  his  habit  was  to  write  at 
Midnight,  taking  a  great  deal  of  coffee  as  a  stimulant.     The 
^port  of  his  being  in  a  dangerous  state  had  already  been 
spread  abroad.     Friday,  the  10th  of  May,  was  Fries's  last  day 
^t  Jena,  and  as  usual   I   went  with  him  and  others  to  take 
^fter-dinner  coffee  at  Zwatzen.     I  left  the  party  early,  to  keep 
^U  engagement  to  drink  tea  with   Knebel  at   Fahrenkrliger's. 
'Vhile  I  was  there  some  one  came  in  with  the  news,  —  *'  Schil- 
*^r  ist  todt."     Knebel  spmng  up,   and   in  a  loud  voice  ex- 
claimed, whilst  he  struck  the  tiible  violently,  "  Der  Tod  ist  der 
^inzige  dumme  Junge."  It  was  ridiculous  and  pathetic.     Dear 
■Knebers  passions  were  always  an  odd  combination  of  fury  and 
^ndemess.     He  loved  Schiller,  and  gave  to  his  feelings  imme- 
^\i\U  and  unconsidered  expression.     He  hud  no  other  word  for 
^nem  now  than  the  comic  student  word  of  oflence,  the  prelude 
^  a  duel,  "  Death  is  the  only  fool."     I  had  enpiged  to  go  to 
^  party  in  honor  of  Fries,  and  I  went.     We  stayed  up  late, 
student- songs  were  sung,  but  we  could  not  be  glad  ;  for  there 
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wiia  uot  one  of  us  who  did  not  grieve  for  the  loss  of  Schiller, 
tbough  pGrhiipB  no  one  wiis  iutiinnto  with  him. 

I  weut  next  dny  to  WeiniBT,  where  I  remained  till  the  14th. 
1  spent  the  Saturday  in  variona  compauy,  for  I  had  now  moi^ 
ncquaintaneeij.  ScliiUer's  death  and  character  were  the  sole 
Bubjccts  of  conversation.  At  a  party  at  Friiulem  Oeckhau- 
acii's  I  was  involved  in  a  fooliah  Bquubble.  I  said  imgiiardedly, 
"  The  glory  of  Weimar  is  rapidly  passing  away."  One  of  the 
Knmmcrherm  (gentlemen  of  the  chamber)  wns  offended. 
"  All  the  poets  might  die,"  ho  said  angrily,  "  but  the  coiirt  of 
Weimar  would  atiU  remain."  The  ladies  took  my  part  ;  they 
said,  truly,  that  1  was  of  <Mur9e  referring  to  no  court  glory. 
1  was  alluding  to  that  in  which  Weimar  threw  into  the  shade 
Berlin,  St.  Petersbui^,  and  Vienna. 

The  interment  of  Schiller  took  place  by  night.  Voss  cam 
from  Jena  to  be  one  of  the  Itearers.  It  rained  ;  I  was  de- 
pressed, and  as  there  wan  to  be  no  address  or  ceremony,  I  did 
not  attend.     This  I  have  since  regretted, 

Next  day  1  dined  quietly  with  Mrs.  Hare.  No  one  was 
with  her  but  MisaFlaxman.  I  found  Mrs.  Hare's  convcrsatiou 
very  interesting.  She  had  known  Priestley ;  and  lent  me  the 
life  of  her  brother-in-law.  Sir  W.  Jones,  of  her  connection  with 
whom  she  was  proud. 
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known;    and  this  distich   shows  that  about  this  time   his 
"  Winckelmann  "  was  written. 

On  the  8th  of  June  I  dined  with  the  Duchess  for  the  fourth 
time,  and  found  Wieland  very  communicative.  He  spoke  of 
French  literature,  and  I  asked  him  to  recommend  some  French 
novels.  He  said,  of  Coimt  Hamilton  <ypera  omnia.  Ho  praised 
even  the  tales  of  Cr^billon,  —  "  Le  Sopha,"  "  Ah,  quelle  Conte," 
and  *'  Memoires  d*un  Homme  de  Quality,"  and  some  works  by 
Abb6  Provost  He  spoke  also  of  English  literature,  to  which 
he  confessed  great  obligations.  I  had  mentioned  that  the  first 
book  I  recoUected  having  read  was  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
"  That  delights  me,"  he  said,  ^'  for  in  that  book  I  learned  to 
read  English.  English  literature  had  a  great  influence  on  me ; 
and  your  Puritan  writings  particularly.  The  first  book  I  at- 
tempted to  write  was  an  imitation  of  Mrs.  Rowe's  '  Letters 
from  the  Dead  to  the  Living.' "  This  was  one  of  the  favorite 
books  of  my  own  dear  mother.  Wieland  wont  on  to  say  : 
"  The  next  work  I  read  was  a  large  didactic  poem  on  Grace.  I 
said  to  myself,  in  future  no  one  will  speak  of  Lucretius.  After 
this  1  became  acquainted  with  the  lighter  English  poetry.  I 
made  my  *  Komische  Erz'ihlungen '  in  imitation  of  Prior.  I  was 
fond  of  Gay."  Wieland  thought  English  literature  had  de- 
clined since  the  age  of  Queen  Anne. 

On  a  later  occasion  I  saw  still  more  of  Wieland.  It  was 
when  Knebel  took  me  to  Tiefturth,  the  comitry  residence  of 
the  Duchess.  I  rode  with  Wieland  tete-drtete  to  TiefFurth,  from 
his  own  house ;  and  he  spoke  of  his  own  works  with  most  in- 
teresting frankness.  He  considered  his  best  work  to  be  "  Mu- 
sarion."  He  had  gone  over  it  with  Goethe  line  by  line.  He 
was  sensible  that  the  characteristic  of  his  prose  style  is  what 
the  Greeks  called  0Ta>/ivXia,  —  not  mere  chatter,  "  Geschwatz," 
but  an  agreeable  ditfuseness. 

At  dinner  I  told  him  of  the  new  publication  of  Gleim's 

Letters,  and  quoted  a  passage  written  by  (ileim  in  Switzerland 

when  Wieland,  a  mere  lad,  was  staying  at  the  house  of  Bod- 

mer  :  '*  There  is  a  clever  youn<<  man  here  now  named  Wieland, 

—  a  great  talker,  and  a  great  writer.     It  is  a  pity  that,  as 

one  am  see,  he  will  very  soon  have  exhausted  himself"     "  Ich 

crschopft ! "  ("I  exhausted  ")  Wieland  cried  out,  chisping  his 

luinds.     "  Well,  well !  I  am  now   in  my  seventy -fourth  year 

(or  seventy-third),  and,  by  the  blessing  of  (Jod,  I  will  still  >vrite 

more  than  he  ever  did,  and  it  shall  last  longer  too."     This  he 

fifiid  of  the  poet  of  Frederick  the  Great,  whom  the  last  gen- 
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■iKed  to  regard  as  a  Horace,  and  »tiQ  more  as  a  Tyi- 

I  dinner  I  read  nloud,  among  other  things,  a  good  trans- 

/  Schmidt  of  "Auld  Kobin  OrHj,"  which  was  mueb 

Wieland  told  iie  to-day  of  hiti  early  attachment  ta 

fie  dc  la  Koche,     He  Huid,  "  It  wait  well  it  uame  to  noth- 

e  should  have  epoiled  each  other." 
niboldt,  the  great  traveller,  ou  hia  return  Irom  AmericSi 
_>re>4eiited  U>  the   Eiuperor  Napoleon.     Nuw,  Humbi^ 
felf  is  a  sort  of  Buonaparte  among  trnvellenf,  and  expected    | 
B  diatingiiiHhed.     "  Yuus  ainiez  la  botaui<iue,"  said  tlie  Em-    i 
'  to  hiiu,  "  et  ma  fcmme  Jiussi'';  and  {HmHed  on.     ts  it 
ruble  i      There  arc  many  occurrences  of  great  oud 
L  life  which  can  only  bo  undenitood  from  their 
tu  the  character  of  the  actor.     Was  this  address  of 
iiiujNirtc  humor,  or  satire,  or  insolence,  or  impertinoncet 
a  kick  or  a.  pat  1     Ask  his  lord  in  waiting. 
J  At  the  close  of  my  residence  in  Jena  I  became  mther  inti- 
liate  with  a  woman  whose  history  is  very  remarkable,  ettpecial- 
s  given  by  herself  in  detail.     This  was  frau  von  EinaiedeL 
l&oEupcllcd  to  marry  against  her  will,  she  found  her  hiusbuid 
[so  imfit  for  a  woman  to  live  with,  that  she  feigned  death,  and, 
■  making  her  escape,  caused  a  log  of  wood  to  be  buried  in  iter 
I  stead.     When  the  truth  was  discovered,  a  legal  divorce  took       m 
I  place,  and  she  became  the  wife  of  Herr  von  Einsiedel,  who  hwl 
been  the  companion  of  her  flight.     She  gave  me  an  account  of 
^wt  range  atl  ventures,  that  I  might  not  despise  her  in  the    \m 
^  ■  1  which  I  was  about  to  return.     All  she  said 

•,  and  was  indicAtive  of  the 

] 
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Gall,  whom  the  Duchess  invited  me  to  meet  at  dinner,  was 
a  large  man  with  a  florid  countenance,  —  of  the  same  general 
complexion  as  Astley  Cooper  and  Chantroy.  He  had  not  been 
brought  up  in  cultivated  society ;  and  so  utterly  wanting  in 
tact  was  he,  that  on  one  occasion,  having  enumerated  the  dif- 
ferent organs  on  a  marked  skull,  he  turned  to  the  Duchess 
and  regularly  catechized  her  as  if  she  had  been  an  ordinary 
student  **  What  *s  the  name  of  that  organ,  your  Highness  ? " 
She  gave  me  a  very  significant  look,  and  smiled  :  there  was  a 
titter  round  the  table,  and  the  Professor  looked  abashed.  Gall 
WM  attended  by  Spurzheim,  as  his  famulus,  who  received  our 
fee  for  the  lectures. 

It  occiured  to  me  that  I  might  make  this  new  science  known 
in  England,  and  accordingly  I  purchased  of  Spurzheim,  for 
two  Friedrichs  d'or,  a  skuU  marked  with  the  organs.  I 
bought  also  two  pamphlets,  one  by  Hufeland,  and  the  other  by 
Bischof,  explanatory  of  the  system.  And  soon  after  my  re- 
turn to  London  I  compiled  on  the  subject  a  small  vohmie, 
which  was  published  by  Longman.*  The  best  part  of  the 
book  was  a  happy  motto  from  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  for  wliich  I 
take  credit  :  "  The  finger  of  God  hath  left  an  inscription  upon 
all  his  works,  not  graphical  or  composed  of  letters,  but  of  their 
several  forms,  constitutions,  parts,  and  operations,  which,  apt- 
ly joined  together,  do  make  one  word  that  doth  express  their 
nature."  The  work  itself  excited  hardly  any  public  interest ; 
but  just  at  the  time  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Rees's 
Cvclopajdia  was  coming  out,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the 
article  on  Craniologj'  was  copied  from  my  work,  the  source  be- 
ing suitably  acknowledged. 

My  student  life  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  —  or  per- 
haps I  should  say  rather  my  life  at  Jena,  —  for  I  must  confess 
I  owe  more  to  the  society  I  enjoyed  there  than  to  what  I 
learned  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  the  professors.  My  memoran- 
da of  my  reading  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  to  me  a  source  of 
mingled  shame  and  consolation,  —  consolation  that  1  did  not 
wholly  neglect  the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  and  shame  that 
BO  little  of  what  I  read  remains.  To  German  literature  and 
philosophy  I  continued  also  to  devote  a  part  of  my  time.  But 
latterly  I  attended  fewer  lectures,  and  read  more  with  friends 
and  private  tutors. 

*  Some  Account  of  Dr.  Gall's  New  Theory  of  Phvsiojrnomy.  f(>uii(le«l  or? 
tne  Analomv  and  Phvsiolop\-  of  the  Brain,  and  the  Form  of  the*  Skull.     With 

tlie  CriUcar Strictures  of  C.  W.  Hufehmd,  M.  I).     Londoti:  Loueinan  &  Ck>. 

1?07. 
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On  the  8th  of  August,  1805,  I  went  to  Weimar  to  take 
leave.  The  Duahess  was  eseeedingly  kind,  aa  aliw  was  Wie- 
land.  When  1  called  on  him  he  was  writing,  and  1  u{>ulugii«d 
fur  the  Luterrnptiou.  "  I  nm  only  copying."  he  said.  Ou  mj 
etpressiag  some  Biirprise  that  hu  had  not  an  anuuiueaBts,  he 
Baid  :  "  I  believe  I  have  spent  one  sixth  jMrt  of  mj  life  in  copy- 
ing, and  I  have  no  doubt  it  haa  bad  a  salutary  effect  un  mt. 
Having  devoted  myself  to  the  ciimpoaition  of  works  of  imagi- 
nation, copying  has  hnd  a  sedative  and  soothing  influence,  and 
tended  to  keep  my  mind  in  a  healthy  state."  He  was  theu 
copying  ouo  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanefl.  Ho  aaid  be 
meant  to  triinslate  all  but  two,  which  he  deemed  uulrauslata- 
ble.     One  was  "  Peace  " ;  the  title  of  the  other  I  forget. 

On  the  1  Stli  of  August  1  left  Jena.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  oome  to  Jena  while  the  anoient  spirit  was  still  alive  and  ac- 
tive, and  I  saw  the  last  not  altogether  insignitieaut  remains  of 
a  knot  of  pulJic  teachera  who  have  seldom  been  surpassed  in 
any  univerHity.  1  have  seen,  too,  a  galaxy  of  literary  talent 
and  genius,  which  futiu%  ageis  will  honor  as  the  poetical  orna- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  p1a<;e  above  the  mora 
showy  but  less  sterling  beaux-esprits  of  France  who  floiimUed 
thirty  or  forty  j'cara  before.  Of  my  leave-taking  at  Jena  I 
will  only  my  that  I   parted  with  no  oue  with  bo  m\ich 
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-tompike,  the  keeper  of  which  had  a  countenance  which  struck 
xne  as  remarkably  like  that  of  £rskine.  Two  soldiers  were 
^ding  at  a  distance.     I  said  to  the  man,  **  Who  are  they  1 " 

"  Gens-d'ormes." 

"  What  are  they  about  1 " 

"  Looking  after  suspicious  characters." 

'*  Do  you  mean  people  who  have  no  passes  ? '' 

"Ay,  and  those  who  have  passes,  —  Englishmen  who  try  to 
pass  for  Germans.*' 

He  laughed,  and  so  did  I.  It  was  evident  he  had  detected 
me,  but  I  was  in  no  danger  from  him.  He  said  also  :  "  Perhaps 
tbey  are  on  the  lookout  for  some  one.  They  have  their  spies 
everywhere."  This  I  own  made  mo  feel  a  little  uncomfortable, 
and  put  me  on  my  guard.  In  the  evening,  about  six,  the  second 
day,  we  passed  through  Lunebiu*g,  which  was  full  of  French 
aoldiers.  At  length,  about  1  a.  m.,  we  arrived  at  the  £lbe, 
where  the  military  were  stationed  whose  duty  it  was  to  ex- 
amine our  passjwrts.  But  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  rise 
from  bed,  and  we  were  at  once  ferried  over  the  river  to  the 
Hamburg  side,  where  we  were  under  Prussian  protection.  As 
soon  as  we  were  again  in  the  carriage,  and  in  motion,  I  felt  un- 
able to  repress  my  feeling  of  triumph,  and  snapping  my  finger 
at  the  Frenchman,  said,  "  Nun,  Herr,  ich  bin  ein  Kngliinder  " 
("Now,  sir,  I  am  an  Englishman").  He  did  not  conceal  his 
mortification,  and  said,  "  You  ought  to  have  been  taken  pris- 
oner for  your  folly  in  running  such  a  risk,''  —  in  which  j)erhaps 
he  was  not  far  wrong.  Had  he  discovered  me  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  I  should  probabl}'  have  been  i)acked  off  to  France, 
and  kept  prisoner  till  1813.  I  was  afterwards  told  by  several 
^»f  my  fellow-passengers  that  they  suspected  me,  and  were  aj>- 
prehensive  on  my  account. 

At  Hamburg  I  saw  Iffland  in  the  comedy  entitled  **Auss- 
tener,"  —  one  of  the  most  jxjrfect  pieces  of  acting  1  ever  saw. 
His  character  was  that  of  a  low-minded  Amtmann,  an  incarna- 
tion of  apathy.  I  still  recollect  his  look  and  voice.  They  were 
not  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  the  one  character  in  which  he  ap- 
peared most  perfect,  though  I  saw  him  in  others  of  greater  ce- 
lebrity. 

1  remained  ^t  Hamburg  but  a  short  time,  rctuniing  to  Eng- 
land hy  the  ordinary  way. 

It  was  a  critical  moment.  The  very  packet  which  took  me 
over  ix)  England  carried  the  news  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Auster- 
^tz,  which  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  the  already  crippled  power 
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of  AiiBtria.  Tliia  victory  encouraged  Buonaparte  to  &-eah  in- 
BullH  ou  Pniasin,  which  soon  ted  to  a  Pruseian  war.  And  aa 
Pruiuiia  had  looked  on  quietly,  if  not  complacently,  when  the 
battle  of  Atisterlitz  was  fought,  so  Austria  beheld  with  a  kind 
of  rewntful  comiKimire  the  victory  gained  by  the  French  over 
the  Priissinns  at  Jena. 

(.)ii  our  very  diBogreeaWe  voyage  we  were  uot  without  fenr  of 
being  attacked  by  a  French  privateer ;  but,  on  the  I  Ttb  of  Sep- 
tember, wo  arrived  eafely  at  Yarmouth,  and  ou  the  1 9th  1  pro- 
ceeded to  Bury.  1  enjoyed  the  drive,  the  excellence  of  the 
roada,  and  the  awiftneui  of  the  atage-uoach  ;  and  the  revival  of 
home  feelings  delighted  me.  Ou  the  way  I  saw  my  father  for 
a  moment ;  and  on  arriviog  at  Buiy,  between  twelve  and  one 
at  night,  I  ran  down  to  my  brother's  house  to  nee  whether  hy 
accident  any  one  of  the  family  wm  still  up.  As  this  was  not 
the  case,  1  went  Imck  If  ths  Greyhound  to  sleep.  In  my  walk 
I  was  uncomfortably  impressed  with  the  lowiiess  and  snialloeas 
of  the  litiry  houses.  And  now  I  will  confess  to  having  indulged 
myself  in  a  little  act  of  superstition.  I  had  not  heard  of  ray 
brother  for  some  mouths  ;  imd  as  a  charm  against  any  oaluouty 
to  him  or  his  family,  I  enumerated  all  possible  miafortunea,  witti 
the  feeling  which  1  htive  had  through  life,  that  all  calamitiee 
:xpectedlj  ;  und  bo  I  tri^  to  insure  a  happy  meeting 
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"Would  you  like  to  know  Mrs.  Barbauldl'*  I  exclaimed, 
"You  might  as  well  ask  me  whether  I  should  like  to  know 
the  angel  Gabriel."  — "  Mrs.  Barbauld  is,  however,  much 
more  accessible.  I  will  introduce  you  to  her  nephew."  She 
then  called  to  Charles  Aikin,  whom  she  soon  after  married. 
And  he  said  :  "  I  dine  every  Sunday  with  my  imcle  and  aunt 
at  Stoke  Newington,  and  I  am  expected  always  to  bring  a 
friend  with  me.  Two  knives  and  forks  are  laid  for  me.  Will 
you  go  with  me  next  Sunday  1 "  Gladly  acceding  to  the  pro- 
posal, I  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  myself  agreeable,  and 
soon  became  intimate  in  the  house. 

Mr.  Barbauld  had  a  slim  figure,  a  weazen  face,  and  a  shrill 
voice.  -He  talked  a  great  deal,  and  was  fond  of  dwelling  on 
controversial  points  in  religion.  He  was  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  ability,  though  the  afflictive  disease  was  lurking  in 
him,  which  in  a  few  years  broke  out,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
caused  a  sad  termination  to  his  life. 

Mrs.  Barbauld  bore  the  remains  of  great  personal  beauty. 
She  had  a  brilliant  complexion,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  smaU 
elegant  figure,  and   her  miiuuers  were  very  agreeable,   with 
something  of  the  generation  then  departing.     She  received  mc 
'Very  kindly,  spoke  very  civilly  of  my  aunt  Zachary  Crabb,  and 
said  she  had  herself  once  slept  at  my  father's  house.     Mrs. 
Barbauld  is  so  well  known  by  her  prose  writings  that  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  attempt  to  characterize  her  here.     Her  ex- 
cellence lay  in  the  soundness  and  acuteness  of  her  imderstand- 
ing,  and  in  the  perfection  of  her  taste.     In  the  estimation  of 
Wordsworth  she  was  the  first  of  our  litcrarv  women,  and  he 
'as  not  bribed  to  this  judgment  by  any  especial  congeniality 
of  feeling,  or  by  concurrence  in  speculative  opinions.     1  may 
Jiere  relate    an   anecdote    connecting   her   and    Wordsworth, 
though  out  of  its  proper  time  by  many,  many  years  ;  but  it 
18  80  good  that  it  ought  to  Ik)  preserved  from  oblivion.     It 
»a8  after  her  death    that   Lucy  Aikin   published   Mrs.    Bar- 
quid's   collected  works,    of  which   I  gave   a   co])y  to    Miss 
Wordsworth.     Among  the  poems  is  a  stanza  on  Life,  written 
^  extreme  old  age.     It  had  delighted  my  sister,  to  whom  I 
repeated  it  on  her  death-bed.     It  was  long  after  I  gave  these 
'orks  to  Miss  Wordsworth  that  her  brother  said,  **  Repeat  me 
that  stanza  by  Mrs.  Barbauld."     I  did  so.     He  made  me  re- 
P^t  it  ajrain.     And  so  he  learned  it  bv  heart.     He  was  at  the 
time  walking  in  his  sitting-Doni  at  Rydal  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him ;  and  I  heard  hiin  mutter  to  liimself,  "  I  am  not  in 

^OL.  I.  7  J 
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"Life!  we 'vo  been  long  together. 
ThruiigU  tilemuiit  niii!  tbniugh  clo 
'Tia  liHnf  to  purt  wheu  triumls  Hn 
I'erhiipt  'twUl  «o»t  u  t'leh,  a  tesr; 
Tben  ^ten!  away,  givo  llitiv  tninil 


Bill  1DB  gouil 


lO  brighter  clini 


Mj  friend  Collier  had  tuiken  up  his  reiiiileiice  in  a  bhuII 
house  in  Little  Smith  Street,  to  thu  west  of  the  AVestmiuBter 
School.  A  bedroom  wuh  oli'ered  tiie,  and  here  1  wnti  glad  to 
take  refuge  while  1  was  eiiUiJly  witlioiit  u  home  and  without 
eiuplojmcDt.  The  most  importaut  of  his  eugugcineuta  - —  im- 
CHjmut  also  to  me  ovoDtimJlj-  —  vriut  that  of  roj^ort^r  to  the 
Tiuiea,  imder  the  maDugemeut  of  John  Walter,  then  the 
junior.* 

When  tho  round  of  my  acquaintance  had  been  run  through, 
1  Bet  about  fiuiiiug  Eonio  literary  otctipatiou,  for  I  foutid  my- 
eclf  unable  to  live  with  comfort  uti  my  itmall  income,  though 
with  my  eouDomicial  habits  I  needed  ouly  a  amall  additiou. 

My  limt  eugagoment  was  to  traualato  a  political  work  a^inst 
Bttonuparte,  for  wliioh  a  bookBoUer  named  Tipper,  of  Feu- 
church  Street,  gave  me  &  guinea  and  a,  half  per  aheet.  My 
friend  King  Fnrdliam  thought  Home  diplomatic  post  abroad 
would  be  suitable  to  me,  and  exerted  himself  in  my  behalf 
C.  J.  Fox  wrote  that  he  thou^'ht  it  proluibte  he  should  soon 
have  occasion  for  the  services  of  u  person  of  my  doscriptiOD. 
I  went  so  far  as  to  offer  royself  to  Mr.  Fox,  but  notliiug  c«lil6 
of  iL  And  it  is  well,  for  I  am  not  cousuioua  of  poaseseiug 
the  kind  of  talent  requii'ed  for  the  position  of  a  diplomatisL 
Another  thought  was  that  I  might  be  engaged  as  trarellfi^; 
companion  to  some  young  man.  And  there  was  at  onti  tim* 
some  prospect  of  my  going  to  America  in  tttis  capacity. 
George  Dyiu"  suggested  my  name  to  a  gentleman,  whose  sons 
or  nephews  were  desirous  of  visiting  the  New  World  ;  and  I 
hod  Bevernl  interviews  with  the  eolebr.itcd  American  mechanist 
Fulton,  who  invented  the  Catenarian  and  Torpedo,  and  of- 
fered to  Buonaparte  to  destroy  the  whole  English  fleet  by 
moans  of  explosives.  Dining  with  him  one  day,  1  gpolui  of 
the  "  I'orpGtnal  Toaco  "  of  Knnt.  Fulton  said,  "  I  believe  iu 
tlio  '  Perpetual  Peace  ' " ;  mid  on  my  eipressii^  surprise,  be 
•  The  fttlierol'  the  receut  M,  P.  for  Berkshire. 
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added,  "  I  have  no  doubt  war  will  be  put  an  end  to  by  being 
rendered  so  murderous  that  by  coniuioii  consent  it  will  be 
abaudoned.  I  could  mvself  miike  a  machine  by  means  of 
which  I  could  in  a  few  minutes  destroy  a  hundred  thousand 
men."  After  some  time  I  was  informed  that  the  visit  to 
America  was  postponed,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  it.* 

It  was  natural  that,  after  having  been  away  six  years,  I 
should  be  curious  to  see  the  old  Forum  where  I  had  formed 
the  valuable  acquaintance  of  the  (^Jolliers.  They  too  were 
desirous  that  I  should  go.  The  old  place,  the  "  old  familiar 
fiwes,"  wore  there.  I  have  forgotten  the  (juestion,  but  I  spoke, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  start  I  had  taken.  I  went  a  second 
time,  and  it  was,  I  Ixjlieve,  this  evening  that  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  other  i)raise  I 
erer  received.  The  subject  was  private  theatricals,  which 
(iale  Jones  defended,  and  I  successfully  attacked.  I  say  suc- 
cessfully, for  the  success  was  proved  by  something  more  sig- 
nificant than  applause.  As  I  left  the  room  with  Mrs.  Collier, 
whcD  it  was  nearly  empty,  a  little  old  man  was  waiting  about 
at  the  door  with  a  fine  young  girl  under  his  arm,  and  on  my 
coming  up  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  in  an  agitated  voice 
said :  "  Will  you  allow  me,  sir,  to  take  you  by  the  hand,  and 
thank  you  for  your  sjK'cch  to-night  i  You  have  made  me  a 
happy  man,  and  I  am  under  everlasting  obligations  to  you." 
The  ]XK)r  girl  colored  exceedingly,  -.uid  I  felt  for  her.  I  there- 
fore contented  myself  with  saying  that  1  rejoiced  if  anything 
that  had  fallen  fn)m  me  could  be  thought  l)y  him  eventually 
usefid ;  and  I  believe  I  added,  that  I  wished  him  to  know  I 
had  spoken  not  for  the  sake  of  argument,  but  from  my  heart. 

On  the  following  week  I  went  to  the  Forum  once  more.  On 
my  walking  up  the  centre  of  the  room  there  was  general  clap- 
pinjjT,  at  which  I  felt  so  imaffectedly  ashamed,  that  I  turned 
back,  and  never  entered  the  place  again. 

On  NovemlKjr  4th  I  saw  **  Coriolanus."  It  was  a  glorious 
tn-at  I  never  saw  Kemble  so  great.  He  played  the  aristo- 
crat 80  admirably,  and  the  democmtic  tribunes  and  the  elec- 
tors of  Rome  appeared  so  contemptible,  that  he  drew  down 

•  At  thi?  time  Mr.  Roliiiifsoii  Imd  in  oontom[)lMtion  a  work  on  Kant's  Philos- 
ophy. Friomls  iiclvi>e«l  him  not  to  tran'^liito  any  of  Kant's  works,  l)ut  under 
^tne  oripnal  f«»nii  to  infrojlncc  a  (•oiisi(h'ruhlo  jujrtion  of  tnmshited  matter. 
He acconlincly  proroedod  *-o  fur  as  to  fix  on  the  f«)ll<»\vinir  title:  "  Locke  and 
Kant:  or.  a  Review  of  tlie  Phil(»-oj»hy  of  tlie  Kifihtcenth  Century,  as  it  respects 
w  Orisnn  and  Extent  of  Human  Knowledge,  by  H.  C  K."  Biit  the  work  waa 
n«?ver  completed. 
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bissea  on  them.     The  house  was  crowded,  and  I  waa  forced  to 

In  the  luouth  of  December  the  Colliers  removed  from  little 
Siiiith  Street  to  a  good  house  in  Hattuu  liardeu,  oud  I  accom- 
panied them. 

Uy  this  time  I  hod  income  M»)iiiuntcd  with  Chiu'lee  L4uub 
and  hm  Bister ;  for  1  went  with  tliom  to  the  first  perfomuuiei) 
of  "  Mr.  H."  at  Covent  Garden,  which  took  place  in  the  mouth 
of  December.  The  prologue  wan  very  well  received.  Indeed 
it  could  not  fail,  being  one  of  the  verj-  beat  in  our  langm^ce. 
But  on  the  diauloaiire  of  the  name,  the  aqueamialmess  of  the 
vulgar  taste  in  the  pit  allowed  itself  by  iiiHGeH  ;  and  I  recollect 
thiit  Lamb  joined,  and  was  probably  the  loudetit  hisser  in  the 
hoUBe.  The  damning  of  thia  play  belongs  to  the  literary 
history  of  the  day,  as  its  author  to  the  literary  maynates  of 

1  Vioa  mtrodiiced  to  the  iiamljs  by  Mrs.  Ctarksou.     And  I 

had  heard  of  them  also  front  W.  Hazlitt,  who  was  iutiimite  . 

with  them.     They  wcro  then  living  in  a  garret  in  Inner  Templ«  j 

Lane.     In  that  humble  apurtmtiut  1  apent  many  h»ppy  hours,  1 

and  saw  a  greater  uumlter  of  excellent  persons  than  I  tud  I 

ever  seen  nollet'te<i  to;,'ether  in  one  room.     Talfourii.  to  luB  1 

"  Final  Jlemoruils,"  has  happily  characterized  this  circle.  ' 
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My  acquaintance  with  Walter  ripened  into  friendship,  and  lasted 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

This  engagement  made  me  for  the  first  time  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. How  I  executed  my  task  may  be  seen  by  a  file  of  the 
Times.  My  articles  are  from  **  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  "  ;  the 
first  is  dated  in  March  and  the  last  in  August,  but  there 
followed  three  letters  from  Stockholm  and  Gottenburg.* 

Having  defeated  the  Prussians  at  Jena,  Napoleon  had  ad- 
vanced into  Poland,  and  the  aiixious  attention  of  all  Europe 
was  directed  to  the  campaign  now  going  on  there.  Hambiu^ 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  Holstehi,  appertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  was  a  neutral  frontier  province  ; 
and  Altoua,  its  capital,  was  to  he  my  residence  as  long  as  it 
continued  to  be  secure,  and  as  the  intelligence  of  the  campaign 
had  interest  for  English  politicians. 

I  soon  made  my  arrival  known  to  my  one  only  acquaintance. 
Dr.  Ehlers,  who,  however,  was  sufHcicnt  for  all  purposes,  as  he 
forthwith  initiated  me  into  the  best  society  of  the  place,  and 
provided  for  my  i)er8onal  comforts  by  obtaining  for  me  a  lodg- 
ing in  a  very  agreeable  family.  I  lived  in  the  Konigstrassc,  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Pauli,  a  mercantile  agent,  who  had  not  been 
prosperous  in  business,  but  who  was  most  happy  in  his  wife, 
—  a  very  sensible  and  interesting  woman,  the  sister  of  Poel, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Aliona  Mercnrtfy  a  political  newspaper  in 
which  liberal  principles  were  asserted  with  discretion  and  pro- 
priety. Poel's  wife  was  also  a  woman  of  great  personal  worth, 
and  even  of  personal  attractions,  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
iVofessor  Biisch  of  Hamburg.  These  ladies  had  a  friend, 
Madame  Sieveking,  who  formed  with  them  a  society  which  in 
few  places  is  equalled.  She  was  a  widow,  residing  at  Ham- 
hurg,  and  wjis  a  daughter  of  the  well-known  Roimarus.  On 
the  borders  of  the  Ell>e,  Poel  had  a  country-house,  w^here, 
especially  on  Sundays,  there  used  to  be  delightful  dinner- 
perties.     In  this  house  my  happiest  hours  were  spent. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  those,  whose  images  still  live 
in  my  memory,  is  the  Count  d'Angiviller.  He  had  held  in 
the  court  of  Louis  XVI.  the  office  t)f  Intendant  of  the  Palaces, 
i*  e.  was  a  sort  of  Minister  of  Woods  and  Forests.     His  post 

*  Tluft  corTe»i>ondencp,  from  "  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,"  has  reference  to  the 
M***  and  fears  and  reports  wliioh  en<le<l  in  the  fall  of  Dantzic,  the  Battle  of 
jnedliunl,  and  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  Tlie  imniediate  cause  of  Mr.  Itobin^on's 
K»vinj[  Altona  was  that  naval  roalition  a^rainst  Kngland,  which  rendered  it 
iiK<':.<;\rv  for  tlie  British  govunmicut  to  send  Lord  CathcJirt  to  Cojx*nhagcu  tc 
•w^ire  tfie  Danish  fleet 
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gave  him  extensive  patronage  among  artists,  and  men  of  let* 
ters,  with  all  of  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
His  tall  person,  very  dignified  manners,  rank,  and  advanced 
age,  combined  to  render  liim  an  object  of  universal  interest. 
I  was  proud  when  1  could  get  into  conversation  with  him. 
One  evening,  at  a  party,  1  chanced  to  make  use  of  the  phrase, 
**  Diderot  ot  D^Alembert."  He  instantly  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  said,  '^  Je  vous  prie,  monsieur,  de  ne  prononoer 
jamais  ces  noma  au  m^me  t^mps  dans  ma  prince.  Vous 
me  blcsscz  les  oreilles."  I  will  not  answer  precisely  for  the 
words,  but  in  substance  he  continued,  "  Diderot  was  a  mon- 
ster, guilty  of  every  vice,  but  D*Alembert  was  an  angeL" 

At  the  hotel  1  first  saw  George  Stansfeld,*  a  young  man  from 
Leeds,  who  came  to  learn  German  and  to  qualify  himself  for 
mercantile  life.  We  became  intimate  and  mutually  service- 
able ;  and  my  friendsliip  with  him  extended  afterwards  in 
England  to  aU  the  members  of  his  family. 

I  met  one  French  man  of  letters,  who  has  a  name  in  con- 
nection with  German  philosophy.  I  thought  his  manners 
agreeable,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  me  likely  to  recommend 
the  Kantian  philosophy  successfully  to  his  countrymen.  Yet 
his  book,  an  account  of  Kant's  philosophy,  supplied  for  many 
years  the  solo  information  possessed  by  the  French  on  that 
subject.     His  name  was  Charles  Villers. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  HIS  Brother. 

Altona,  March  28, 1807. 

Dear  Thomas : — 

....  My  time  has  been  spent  ver}"  pleasurably  indeed. 
I  have  seldom  in  so  short  a  time  made  the  ac([uaintance  of  so 
many  excellent  persons.  My  usual  good  fortune  has  brought 
nie  into  the  most  intelligent  circle  in  Altx>na ;  so  that  my 
socoiid  residence  in  Germany  yields  as  much  enjoyment  as  my 
fonuer.  I  have  at  the  same  time  been  able  to  renew  my  old 
awiuaintnnces  by  letter.  I  have  heard  from  Herr  von  Knebel 
and  Dr.  Voigt.  Both  of  them  have  hml  th(^  good  fortune  to 
suft'er  little  or  nothing  personally  by  the  war  ;  and  Voigt 
seenm  nitlitT  to  have  enjoyed  the  scenes  lie  has  witnessed. 
Naf)()lo<)n  took  up  his  lodgings  in  Voigt's  father's  house,  and 
dwelt  in  a  room  where  1  liave  lounged  many  an  hour.  This 
at  once  secured  the  house  from  being  plundered,  and  at  the 

•  The  uncle  of  tho  present  M.  P.  for  Hulifax. 
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fsame  time  gave  Voigt  an  opportunity  of  seeing  most  of  the 
Marshals  of  France  and  the  ruling  meu  of  the  only  ruling 
power  in  Europe.  Knebel  writes  with  more  feeling,  but  with 
the  resignation  of  a  philosopher,  who  had  foreseen  all  that  has 
happened,  and  whose  sensations  are  corrected  by  an  admira- 
tion of  Buonaparte,  which  was  a  source  of  contention  between 
us,  and  a  contempt  of  the  German  constitution  and  Princes, 
in  which  I  joined  with  him 

H.  C.  R.  TO  HIS  Brotheil 

Altoka,  June  7, 1807 

.  •  •  .  How  do  I  spend  my  time  ?    I  will  give  a  sort  of  ayer> 
age  journal.     I  rise  at  seven,  and  carry  into  a  summer-house 
in  the  garden  my  Italian  books  ;  here  I  prepare  my  lesson  till 
nine,  when  my  master  comes,  and  with  him  a  fellow-scholar  (a 
very  amiable  man  who  holds  an  office  under  government,  and  is 
also  a  man  of  letters).    From  nine  to  ten  we  receive  our  Italiau 
lesson,  —  that  is,  four  mornings  of  the  week.     On  Sundays  and 
the  two  post  mornings  (Wednesday  and  Saturday)  my  compan- 
ion has  letters  of  business  to  write,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
have  lessons.     The  rest  of  the  morning  is  spent  either  in  read- 
ing Italian  or  at  the  Museum.     This  is  a  sort  of  London  In- 
stitution in  miniature,  —  here  the  newsmongers  of  the  day 
associate,  —  every  member  brings  his  quota  of  falsehood  or 
alwurdity,  reason  or  facts,  as  his  g(K)d  luck  favors  him.     Un- 
fortunately, the  former  arc  the  ordinary  commodities,  and  I 
have  no  little  difficidty  in  imderstanding  or  appreciating  the 
fables  of  the  hour.     There  is  more  bonhomie  than  ill-will  in 
this.    Every  one  feels  what  ought  to  take  place,  and  everv'  one 
is  apt  to  confomid  what  ought  to  l)e,  and  what  he  wishes  to 
be,  with  what  m.     Hence  we  are  as  oftt^n  taken  in  by  certain 
intelligence  of  Russian  and  Prussian  victories  as  you  can  be. 
Here,  too,  the  politics  of  the  English  cabinet  are  reviewed ; 
and  I  hear  my  old  friends  the  Whig  ministers  derided  and  re- 
proached for  their  scandalouKlv  weak,  almost  treacherous  ad- 
^ninistration,  while  I  am  unable  to  say  a  word  in  their  deftjuce, 
ind  can  only  mutter  between  my  teeth,  **  (rod  gnmt  that  we 
^ not  jump  out  of  the  fryin^^-pan  into  the  tire!*'     At  half 
P"^  one  I  dine  in  the  house  of  a  clergyman,  who,  having  no 
^ife,  keeps  a  table  for  a  number  of  bachelors  like  himself. 
^  dinner  is  not  very  ^ood,  but  it  is  very  cheap,  and  the 
conipony  is  better  than  the  dishes.     We  have  two  Danish 
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officers,  two  physicians  (one  a  man  of  tnlent,  but  a  pulitiual 
deapiiircr,  nil  cx-JacoUiu),  two  jnriata,  two  linjjlishuiuii.  The 
o.'lirr  is  a  young  miin  fi'om  I^eds  (liis  niiine  i»  Stiuiafeld).  fur 
whom  1  felt  Goniotbiiig  hke  frieniliiliip  when  I  found  h«  is  n 
I'resbvteriaiL  ....  At^r  diniiur  J  either  louuge  with  n  l>o<ik 
on  the  Elba,  or  pliiv  chaHg  with  Mrs.  LUlchous,  a  duvtir  woman, 
tbo  wife  of  LUtcLetis,  wliotu  1  have  betbre  ineutioued  us  an  old 
auqiininttuicc  of  Mr.  Cinrkaun.  In  the  evening  I  am  engafrcd 
geilerall.V  about  three  times  a  week  in  oompuuv.  Othe 
go  to  Aders  (Jameson's  port.ner),  a  very  ulever,  agreeable  mim ; 
or  he  and  oue  or  two  young  men  take  ten  with  me.  It  is  thus 
tlut  day  aflei'  dny  has  slipt  away  insensil}ly,  and  I  have  been 
ill  dnii^'er  of  forgetting  that  the  cODtinuanee  of  this  loust 
agrvoiibie  life  ia  very  precarious  indeed,  1  am  of  opinit-u  that 
it  coiinot  possibly  last  long,  lu  all  probability  we  shall  s 
hear  of  u  peace  with  Uiissia.  or  of  u  genend  engugeinunt, 
whieh,  it  is  ten  to  one,  will  end  iu  the  defeat  of  thu  Atlioo. 
Ill  either  event  I  have  uo  doiilit  the  l''reucb  will  take  possos- 
sion  of  Holsteiu.  I  am  tiilerably  easy  an  to  my  personal  se- 
curity in  this  event,  and  should  1  oven  be  caught  napping  and 
finil  a  coU]'le  of  gens-d'amies  at  the  side  of  my  bed  wlieu  I 
awake  some  morning,  the  worst  would  be  an  imprisoument.  I 
WAto  the  worst,  hope  the  liest,  and  expcot  neither  the  oue  norths 
other.  As  long  as  Hussia  continues  to  bid  dcfianee  to  Buona- 
parte, we  shall  he  unmolested  here.  When  this  last  protevtin^ 
power  is  crushed  or  prevented  from  interfering  in  the  eoneoniBiif 
the  South,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foretell  the  measures  the  con- 
(liierur  will  tAke.  Austria  will  again  lie  partitioned,  the  north* 
erii  maritime  powers  will  be  forced  to  shut  up  the  Baltic,  and 
perhaps  arm  their  fleets  againat  us.  And  the  hlockade  will 
cease  to  be  a  mere  bnglicar.  Then  Napoleon  will  have  to 
choose  between  an  invasion,  which  will  be  a  short  but  hazard- 
ous px^ieriment ;  or,  lieing  now  (thanks  to  our  Whig  adminui- 
tration)  so  closely  allied  to  IHirkey,  he  wiU  turn  his  arms  iuto 
the  Kaat  and  destroy  our  Indian  empire  hy  an  attack  fifom  the 
interior.  This  latter  undertjiking  would  suit  the  romantio 
yalor  and  vanity  of  himself  and  his  people.  These  tfain^ 
(iny  iw  prevented  by  more  military  skill  on  the  part  of  ths 
KiiHsiana.  more  chariteter  and  resolutioii  iiii  the  port  of  the 
AiiHtriana,  and  more  disinterested  seal  in  the  general  canse  of 
Europe  on  the  part  of  the  British  administration,  than  I  fear 
,■  of  these  hiidies  severally  possess.  The  world  might  b* 
saved  if  it  did  not  still  suffer  under  on  infatuation  which  r 
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Bcmbles  that  of  tho  Egyptian  monarch,  —  "And  the  Lord 
struck  Pharaoh  with  Idiiiduests."  How  many  Pharaohs  have 
not  sat  as  then  twenty  years  on  the  thrones  of  Europe  1 

But  I  haye  omitted  some  particulars  in  tho  accoinit  of  my- 
self here,  which  I  must  insert  Of  all  my  acquaintances,  the 
most  interesting  is  Mr.  PoeL  Ho  is  the  brother  of  my  land- 
lady, proprietor  of  the  AUoua  Mercury,  a  man  of  letters,  afflu- 
ent and  hospitable.  He  keeps  a  good  table,  and  gives  dinners 
and  suppers  several  times  a  week.  He  was  an  ardent  friend  of 
the  French  Revolution,  but  is  now  in  all  things  an  anti-Galli- 
con.  But  he  is  one  of  the  few  who,  like  Mrs.  Barbauld's  lover, 
will  still  **  hope  though  hope  were  lost"  He  is  persuaded  that 
in  the  end  the  good  cause  will  conquer.  .... 

In  my  attention  to  tho  incidents  of  the  day  I  was  unremit- 
ting. I  kept  up  a  oonsttmt  iiitercoimse  witli  England.  On  my 
first  arrival  I  learned  that,  notwithstanding  the  afiected  neu- 
trality of  Denmark,  the  post  fn>m  Altoua  to  England  was 
stopped,  and,  in  consequence,  all  letters  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Thornton,  tho  English  minister  tbere,*  privately  to  HuRiim. 
1  called  on  him  early,  informed  him  I  should  regularly  send 
letters  mider  cover  to  tho  Foreign  Office,  which  he  promised 
should  bo  pimctually  delivered.     And  he  kept  his  word. 

Tho  progress  of  tho  French  arms  in  Poland  was  the  object 
of  overwhelming  interest,  and  the  incessant  subject  of  conver- 
sation with  all  of  us.  As  we  had  but  one  ix)litical  feeling,  — 
for  I  cannot  call  to  mind  having  met  with  a  single  partisan  of 
Kapoleon,  —  our  social  intercourse  was  not  enlivened  by  con- 
test; but  I  perceived  that  as  the  events  liecame  more  disas- 
trous, our  cordiality  increased,  and  that  calamity  served  to 
cement  friendship. 

1  see  from  my  notes  that  on  the  20th  of  June  the  fatal  news 
arrived  of  the  great  victory  obtained  over  the  Russians  at  Fried- 
Wd,  ou  the  14th.  In  ten  days  we  were  further  informed  of  the 
armistice,  which  on  the  7th  of  July  was  succeeded  by  the  peace. 
But  afflicting  as  these  public  events  were  to  all  of  us,  it  x^-as  not 
till  tho  middle  of  Jidy  that  they  l)egan  to  aftcct  me  personally, 
^the  14th  1  learned  that  Mr.  Thornton  was  gone.  We  had 
ftlR?ady  heard  reports  that  the  English  fleet  was  in  the  Sound, 
^d  the  seizure  of  tho  Danish  fleet  by  the  English  was  the  sub- 
ject of  speculation.  Had  1  left  Altona  then,  I  could  not  have 
o^n  reproached  for  cowardice  ;  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  re* 
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main  where  1  was,  until  eome  act  on  the  part  of  tlie  goveru' 
tneut  rund<ired  luy  departiiru  aheuliitcty  necesenry. 

Amung  the  perauiut  whose  luiipuuutuuuL-  1  madu  at  Poet's,  wns 
Mi^nr  voD  Split,  the  Hccuud  iu  cuimatuid  iu  tlie  towu.  luider  thi> 
chief  inagiatTBte,  the  BlirgarmeiBter.  With  the  Btii^rmejat«r 
hinuelf  i  uaed  to  plit)'  whmt  at  the  Muauuui.  After  the  doparL- 
ure  uf  Mr.  Thorutou,  and  other  Eaglishmeit,  whu  luid  followed 
his  eaimiilo,  I  mot  the  Major  and  said,  "  Do  you  not  tliink.  Ma- 
jor, thiit  I  am  a  very  l)old  man  iu  staying  here,  now  that  our 
miniator  ix  gimo  1 "  —  "  Not  at  all,"  he  uiiiiwered,  "  The  Dan 
ish  goverunitiat  is  mueh  too  houorahle  tu  reavttt  on  intlindiiala, 
who  are  Urin^  in  ooahdeuoe  in  these  dominions,  the  ii^uHtioe 
of  a  foreigu  power."  But,  in  the  meuu  while,  I  took  curu  tu  put 
my  tilings  in  order,  that,  if  nociiHsary,  I  might  deciuup  with  th« 
least  possible  encumbrance. 

Oa  Sunday,  the  16th,  however,  two  daj-s  before  the  luituol 
bombardment  of  Copenh^^ii,  an  cud  was  put  to  tlwmj  mic«av 
tuinties,  and  to  my  HMidcnce  iu  HoUt«iu.  Iu  tlie  forenoon  I 
hud  a  uall  from  Mr.  Aldebort,  my  tirat  Gi-rman  friend,  with 
whom  I  went  to  Germany  in  1800,  and  who  had  property  to  a 
considerable  amount  warehoused  in  this  town. 

He,  his  clerk  (Pictsch),  another  Uerraan,  and  myself,  dined 
at  iUinville's  beautifid  hotel.  It  was  '*  line  dity,  and,  as  usual 
on  Sundayn,  the  gardens  of  the  hotel  were  full  of  cximpaiir. 
And  here  the  Miijor  renewed  his  osaiu^nce  of  mv  safety,  "even 
shoidd  a  war  break  out"  Alter  ilimier  I  biid  a  stroll  with  Stana- 
fetd,  who  liad  removed  to  Himibiu'g,  but  had  come  over  to  see 
me.  About  live  o'olouk  I  paid  a  visit  to  Madame  LUtd;enit, 
whose  husband  was  Eiiglieb,  and  iu  the  serviLt)  of  the  Euglisb 
govoruraent,  in  the  commiaaoriat  deparltneut.  A  montii  b©- 
foru,  as  I  knew  in  confidence,  bo  had  prot'eeded  t«  Stjulsund. 
After  an  hour's  chat  with  her  1  wtw  going  home,  when  [  auw 
the  Bili^ermeister  in  the  street,  talking  with  an  acquaintance ! 
but,  on  my  going  up  to  them,  he  turned  away  abruptly,  affect- 
ing nut  U>  sou  me.  I  thotight  this  gross  ill  manners,  and  not 
warranted  evaii  by  the  rep-jrted  demonstrations  of  hostility  to- 
wards Denmark  by  England  By  reference  to  the  "Aimiial 
Raster"  I  find  it  was  on  the  12th  that  Lord  Oatlicart,  with 
a  force  of  ^0,000  men,  joined  the  Admiral  oH'  Elsiuore,  fad  on 
the  IGtb  (the  day  of  which  I  am  now  speaking)  tiutt  the  anny 
landed  on  the  island  of  Zealand,  eight  miles  from  (.'openhat^an. 
But.  of  course,  the  public  at  Alt^uin  knew  nothing  correctly  OL 
these  pruoucdinga.     On  my  way  to  Poel's  in  the  evening  I  WM 
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met  bj  William  Sieveking,  ouo  of  the  nous  of  the  lady  whom  I 
have  mentioned.  He  had  an  air  of  anxiety  alx>ut  him,  and  told 
uie  I  was  wanted  immediately  at  Mr.  Poers.  I  must  go  at 
once.  —  something  was  the  matter,  but  he  could  not  say  what. 
A  laige  party  of  ladies  were  in  the  garden,  and  as  soon  as  Ma- 
dame Poel  saw  me,  she  exclaimed,  '*  Thank  God,  —  there  he 
is,  —  he  at  least  is  safe  !  "  I  was  then  informed  tliat  Major 
von  Spat  had  been  there  in  great  trouble.  The  Blirgermeister 
had  received  an  order  to  arrest  every  Englishman,  and  at  mid- 
night there  was  to  be  a  visitation  of  all  the  houses  occupied  by 
the  English.  The  Major  could  not  hear  the  thought  of  my 
being  arrested,  for  perhaps  I  had  remained  there  trusting  to 
his  assurance  of  my  safety.  I  was  therefore  told  ihat  I  must 
stay  the  night  at  Poel's  country-house,  and  be  smuggled  next 
day  into  Hamburg.  But  to  this  1  would  not  consent  1  in- 
sisted on  at  least  going  back  to  my  lodgings  to  put  money  in 
my  purse  ;  and,  disguising  myself  by  borrowing  a  French  hat, 
I  immediately  went  back.  Having  arranged  my  own  little 
matters,  I  resolved  to  give  notice  to  all  my  fellow-countryinen 
with  whose  residences  I  was  acquainted.  And  so  effect  utd 
were  my  services  in  this  respect,  that  no  one,  whom  1  knew, 
was  arrested.  Indeed  the  arrests  were  confined  to  a  few  jour- 
neymen, who  were  not  considered  worth  keeping.  Of  course 
the  Holstciners  had  no  wish  to  make  prisoners,  and  therefore 
did  their  work  very  negligently. 

I  will  relate  a  few  anecdotes  which  have  dwelt  in  mv  memo- 
ry  ever  since.  I  need  not  say  that  the  apparent  rudeness  of 
the  BUrgermeister,  which  had  so  much  annoyed  me,  was  now 
accoimtcd  for. 

There  was  one  Ogih'y,  a  merchant,  who  resided  with  a  law- 
yer, and  to  whom  I  sent  the  servant  with  a  note.  I  wjus  in  a 
flurry,  and  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  was  kept  as  a  curi- 
osity, and  laughed  at.  It  wjis  shown  to  nie  afterwards  at 
Hamburg.  I  had  written  on  it  these  words  :  "  They  '11  catch  us 
if  they  can  to-night.  I  mean  the  Danes.  I  *m  off.  —  H.  C.  H." 
It  was  8ho\\Ti  to  the  master  of  the  house.  "  That  Robin- 
son is  an  arrant  coward.  It  is  nothing ;  you  may  (Iei>end 
on  it."  However,  at  midnight  the  police  wore  at  the  door, 
and  demanded  admittance.  When  asked  whether  Mr.  Ogilvy 
was  at  home,  the  servant,  being  forewanieil,  had  a  pnnnpt 
answer :  **  I  don't  know.  That 's  his  room.  He  often  sleeps  at 
Hamburg."  The  i)olif'o  wont  in,  and  said  to  the  sleeper,  "  You 
are   our   prisoner."     On    which   Ogilvv's  "  German  servant " 
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itwoke.  "  Why,  who  are  yini  1"  —  "  Mr.  Ogilvy's  servant.  My 
muster  weut  to  Hiunhut^  liist  night,  anil  aa  hie  tied  is  suftM 
thitn  mine,  I  sleep  in  his  wlion  he  is  nway."  —  ■■  O,  that  ia  it  1 
Well,  it  is  Jueky  for  him,  for  wo  should  have  takcu  htm.  We 
hfivc  nothing  to  say  to  you."  —  "  The  stiipida  I  "  xaid  Ogilvy  ; 
"  there  wag  my  «-at«h  on  tlie  tahle,  and  my  clothcB  were  atmut 
the  niom."     Kather  say,  "  Oood-iiatured  follows." 

I  Bent  9.  note  to  I'iutsuh  uIbu.  He  liad  mnre  than  a  thou- 
8an<]  pounds'  worth  of  Maiicheater  goods  in  u  wnruhouse.  la 
liaste  he  removed  them  into  a  coacli-liuuai;,  and  covered  them 
with  loose  straw.  The  police  canic,  dcniAudt^  the  keys  of 
the  warehouHe,  sealed  the  door  und  windows  with  the  govern- 
ment seal,  and  threatened  Pietach  with  imprisonment  if  he 
broke  the  seal,  or  entered  the  warehonse.  Me  soleuiuly  prom- 
ised he  would  not,  and  moat  honorably  kept  his  word.  In  the 
cowrse  of  a  few  nights  «ll  the  goods  were  transported  ovur  the 
Elbe.  The  empty  warehoniie  wub  formally  opened  by  tho  goT- 
ernuicnt  uSti^m,  after  the  eeals  had  been  oirefnlly  examined, 
and  it  bad  been  found  that  Pietaeh  had  most  conscientiously 
kept  his  piTiuiise, 

There  was  then  at  Altona  a  Leeds  merchant,  named  Bis- 
chotf,  a  oonneetion  of  Stanafeld'a.  )  did  not  know  the  name  of 
the  street  in  which  he  lived,  and  so  was  forued  tu  go  inystJf. 
He  was  in  lied.  Young  StaiisfeM  ooeompunied  me,  and  we  wont 
together  into  his  riiom.  After  he  had  heard  my  story,  he  ssid 
to  Stansfeld,  "  1st  das  wiihr  was  er  sagt  I  "  ("  Is  what  he  says 
true  1 ")  I  was  half  angn-,  and  left  him  to  give  notice  to  one 
who  woidd  receive  it  mure  gratefully.  There  was,  howoTOF, 
another  Enfjlishman  in  the  house,  and  lie  tboiiglit  it  pnideat 
to  give  heed  to  tho  warning  ;  they  wont  out  and  l>egg«d  a 
lod^ng  in  the  stable  of  a  garden-house  in  tho  suburb  leading 
to  Puel'B.  There  they  slept^  At  daybreak,  the  morning  wsa 
so  fine  that  tbey  could  not  bcheve  there  was  any  evil  going  ou. 
The  sunshine  made  them  discredit  the  story,  and  they  resiJved 
to  re-enter  the  town.  Fortiuiately  they  saw  tlie  aer\-ant  of 
Paidi  ut  the  gate.  "  Is  Mr.  Kobiuson  iit  home  1"  ^  "  No,  sir, 
he  went  away  lost  night,  ojid  it  is  well  he  did,  for  at  midnight 
there  came  some  soldiers  to  take  him  up."  This  was  enough. 
Bischoff  and  Elwin  took  to  their  liuels,  and  not  daring  to  go 
into  Hamburg  by  the  AJtima  gate,  made  a  circuit  of  manf 
miles,  and  did  not  arrive  at  Hamburg  till  late  in  the  day. 

Having  done  all  that  patriotic  giKxl-nature  retiuired  of  me^ 
Bud  left  everything  in  urder,  1  went  bock  tuNeuemllble,  when 
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a  bed  was  provided  for  me.  Early  in  the  moniiug  Poel  said : 
"  You  cannot  powibly  remain  here.  You  must  go  immediately 
afler  breakfast  to  Hamburg.  I  have  ordered  a  boat  to  bo 
here,  and  my  children,  and  some  of  the  Paulis  and  Sicvekiugs, 
shall  go  with  you  ;  and  if  you  are  questioned  you  will  be  the 
tutor."  Accordingly  there  was  a  boat  well  tilled  by  the  tutor 
and  his  pupils.  We  rowed  towards  the  town,  where  I  noticed 
at  the  gate  some  soldiers  sitting  in  a  boat.  This  was  unusual, 
and  seemed  to  me  suspicious.  So,  as  we  were  approaching,  I 
said  to  the  boatman,  *^  I  never  saw  Altona  from  the  Hanover 
side  of  the  river.  It  must  look  very  pretty  fix)m  a  distance." 
—  **  Ay,  sir,  it  does,**  said  the  man.  "  I  should  like  to  see 
it.  1 11  give  you  a  klein  Thaler  (about  2  *.)  if  you  will  row  us 
to  that  side."  —  "  Thankee,  sir,"  said  the  man ;  and  instantly 
we  crossed  the  Thalweg,  that  is,  the  centre  of  the  river.  Now, 
it  would  have  been  a  broach  of  neutrality,  —  a  crime,  in  any 
|M>lice  officers  to  make  an  arrest  on  the  Hanoverian  territory, 
which  included  the  left  side  of  the  river,  —  and  1  was  tliere 
safe.  To  be  perfectly  secure,  I  would  not  laud  at  the  first  Ham- 
bui^L?  gate,  but  was  rowed  to  the  secoud.*  There  the  tutor 
dismissed  his  pupils,  and  I  went  in  sciirch  of  Mr.  Aldebert  at 
his  hxigings. 

I  found  a  post-chainc  at  his  door.  Pietsch  had  informed  him 
of  what  he  had  been  doing  on  the  notice  1  had  given  him  ; 
and  Mr.  Aldebert  wtis  then  going  to  Alt^nia  partly  to  look  after 
me-  Afler  tlumking  me  for  the  service  I  had  rendered  him,  he 
said  :  "  1  have  provided  for  you  here.  I  occupy  the  first  floor, 
indeed  all  the  apartments  not  occupied  by  the  family  ;  ])ut 
there  is  a  very  small  garret  in  which  you  can  sleep,  and  you 
can  use  mv  rooms  as  your  own."  No  arran^renient  could  be 
better  ;  and  as  on  the  sjime  evening  he  left  for  sevend  (lays,  I 
had  the  use  of  his  handsome  apartments.  The  house  was  in 
the  Neue  Wall,  one  of  the  most  respectable  streets  :  it  was 
among  those  burnt  down  in  the  late  couflagration.t  But  I 
camiot  pretend  that  my  mind  was  quite  at  ease,  or  that  I  was 
not  sensible  of  the  peril  of  my  situation. 

My  clothes  were  brought  piecemeal,  and  at  last  came  my 
empty  trunk.  Among  the  Genuan  merchants  I  had  several 
acrpiaintances,  and  I  occasionally  met  my  English  fellow-refu- 
gees. The  French  government  at  this  moment  cared  nothing 
about  us ;  nor  the  Danish,  as  it  seemed,  though,  as  I  after- 

♦  The  French  to*^k  no*«o«5s|nn  of  Tljuiilmrg  nftcr  tho  battle  of  Jeim,  iu  IHOO 
t  This  won  written  in  1K53;  the  drc  took  place  in  1842. 
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wards  learned,  I  was  an  exception  to  this  general  indiffer- 
ence. 

I  have  a  very  imperfect  recollection  of  the  incidents  of  the 
next  few  days,  and  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  keep  in  my 
possession  letters  or  memoranda  which  might  compromise  my 
ti'iends. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  J.  D.  Collier,  Esq. 

Hamburg,  August  22, 1807. 

My  DEAR  Friend  :  — 

....  You  may  think  that  a  long  letter  of  gossip  would  be 
very  charming  from  a  person  in  my  situation ;  it  would  be 
absolutely  romantic,  and  would  be  as  far  preferable  to  one  from 
an  ordinary  correspondent,  as  an  elopement  in  the  eyes  of  Miss 
Lydia  Languish  to  being  asked  at  church.  This  is  all  very  well 
for  the  reader,  but  not  so  for  the  writer.  Give  me  leave  to 
assiu'e  you  that  a  man  who  is  a  prisoner,  or,  what  is  much  the 
same  thing,  liable  to  become  so  every  hour  of  his  life,  has 
little  inclination  to  sit  down  and,  as  the  plntise  is,  open  kit 
heart  to  his  friends,  because  he  is  never  sure  that  his  enemies 

may  not  choose  at  the  same  time  to  take  a  j>erp In  the 

mean  while  I  shall  be  forced  to  abstain  from  the  enjoyment  of 
almost  all  direct  communication  .vith  mv  friends  at  home. 
....  Within  the  last  three  days  nothing  of  importance  has 
occurred. 

^oth  Auf/itst Hitherto  my  good  spirits  have  not  often 

left  me  :  and  I  assure  von  it  is  the  reflected  concern  of 
mv  different  friends  at  home  that  most  affects  me.  I  must 
add,  too,  that  I  feel  my  own  personal  affairs  to  l>e  infinitely 
insi<j:nificant  compared  with  the  dreadfiil  calamity  that  over- 
hanjxs  us  all.     Never  was  Enjrland  so  nearly  in  the  jaws  of 

ruin My  late  escape  and  that  of  my  coimtriTnen  has 

(K'casioned  me  to  observe  many  interestin<r  and  gratifying 
scones.  I,  for  my  part,  felt  more  flattered  by  l)einj?  the  object 
of  concern  to  so  manv  charminjr  women,  than  alarmed  bv  the 
l)ers()nal  danger.  I  have  also  made  an  obser^•ation  curious  U> 
the  psychologist,  and  that  is  the  perfect  ref)(>se  which  arises 
from  the  consciousness  that  nothiuir  further  is  to  lie  done  by 
one's  self.  Fonnerly,  when  I  came  now  and  then  to  Hamburg 
to  buy  an  old  lKK>k  or  chat  with  a  friend,  it  was'  done  with 
jrreut  anxiety  ;  and  I  wjis  nt)r  at  ease  till  a^XJiin  within  the 
Alt(»na  pites.  Xow  I  am  quite  comfortable,  though  the  dan- 
ger is  ten  times  gi'cater.     I  can  do  no  more  than  I  have  done- 
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If  I  am  taken,  I  shall  bear  as  well  as  I  can  the  positive  evils 
of  imprisonment ;  but  I  shall  suffer  no  reproaches  from  myself 
nor  fear  those  of  others.  And  it  is  this  n^'hich  1  am  most  ap- 
prehensive of.  If  I  had  the  means  of  esca[>e,  and  was  doul)t- 
fill  whether  I  should  avail  myself  of  them,  I  should  be  in  con- 
stant alarm  and  perturbation  ;  but  now  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  amuse  myself  as  well  as  I  can,  and  watch  for  opportu- 
nities of  getting  off,  if  any  should  offer.  I  am,  generally 
speaking,  comfortable.  I  am  not  without  companions.  My 
kind  respects  to  all. 

On  the  19th  I  accompanied  a  merchant  of  the  name  of 
Kaufmann  to  his  country-house  at  an  adjacent  village,  Ham, 
and  strolled  about  in  an  unsettled  state  ;  and  day  by  day  I 
gained  courage ;  but  on  the  25th  I  again  narrowly  escaped 
capture. 

My  friend,  the  Major,  called  on  me  to  warn  me  that  I  must 
be  on  my  guard.  The  governor,  or  BiirgermeiHter,  Mr.  Ix've- 
zow,  had  said  to  him  that,  exct^ttirnj  myself,  he  was  very  glad  all 
the  English  hud  escaped.  The  suKpiciou  had  entered  his  mind 
that  I  was  a  secret  agent  of  the  govenmient.  I  could  not,  he 
thought,  1)0  living  at  such  a  ])lace  at  such  a  time  without  some 
especial  purpose.  **  And  I  think  "  (added  Von  SjMit),  **  that 
he  has  given  a  hint  to  the  French  authorities."  I  assured  the 
Major  that  the  suspicion  was  unfounded,  and  explained  to  him 
what  might  have  given  occasion  to  the  mi  stake.  "  He  wjis 
gjad,"  he  said,  **  to  know  this,  and  he  would  take  aire  to  inform 
Mr.  Levezow  of  what  1  had  told  him." 

It  was,  however,  too  late  ;  for  a  few  hours  aftemards,  as  I 
was  returning  home,  after  a  short  walk,  my  attention  was  ex- 
cited by  a  sound  —  *SV .'  st  !  But  for  the  infonnation  1  had 
just  received,  I  should  hardly  have  noticed  it.  I  looked  and 
saw  a  follow,  —  the  letter-carrier  between  Hanibuiy  and  Altonji, 
who  knew  me  well,  beckoning  to  w»nie  ]»er«(>n8  at  a  little  <li8- 
tance  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  he  looked  hick  and  ])ointed  at 
me.  At  a  glance  I  ])ereeived  that  they  were  French  gens- 
d'armes.  They  were  lolUng  by  the  side  of  a  passage,  and 
within  sight  of  my  door. 

In  an  instant  I  was  off.  I  ran  into  a  niarkct-])lace  full  of 
people,  and  was  not  pursued.  If  I  had  l)een,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  ]x>]>ulace  would  have  aided  my  escajK?.  I  repaired  to  the 
houKC  of  one  of  Mr.  Aldel)ert'H  friends,  a  Mr.  Spalding,  a  senji- 
tor.     There  I  dined.     I  told  my  story,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
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I  should  not,  sleep  again  at  my  lod^iii<!«.  The  next  dny  btit 
one  Mr.  Spaldiug  wiut  noiug  to  thu  Meckloubiirg  wnturiuj;* 
place,  Dobberau,  witti  his  fumily.  He  would  take  n  powport 
for  hiH  clerk,  and  in  that  capacity  I  might  accompany  hiia 

The  inteiniediate  day  nas  spent  in  removing  my  clothes 
and  taking  leave  of  my  friends.  Yet  in  that  day  I  twice 
thought  I  saw  a  Biuipicious  person  lurking  in  the  vicinity  of 
my  last  asylum  ;  and  nest  day,  when  I  hjid  left  the  town  xevend 
hnurs,  my  lodging  was  beset  by  the  military.  Some  geiuh 
d'armcB,  without  asking  any  questiouu,  went  to  my  giirret,  biirat 
open  the  door,  and  expros&ed  great  disappointment  at  Hndiug 
the  room  empty.  Thoy  used  violent  threats  ttiwards  the 
women  gf  the  bonso,  who  told  the  truth  with  e<inaJ  safety  to 
themselves  and  me.  Through  a  friend  I  had  olitained  from 
the  French  authoiitiea  a  vitii  to  my  old  Jena  pass  ;  and  1  had 
a  passport  from  Netzel,  the  Swedish  consul  at  Altona,  witb  « 
letter  from  him,  which  might,  and  in  fact  did,  prove  uaefuL 
Dcibberac  was  then  a  small  village,  with  a  few  targe  houees  to 
accommoditte  the  bathing  guests  ;  but  the  aea  was  nearly  three 
miles  off.  Travelling  all  night,  wo  arrived  on  the  following 
day,  in  time  to  dine  at  a  table  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
covers,  at  which  the  sovereign  Duke,  though  absent  thia  day, 
was  acuiistoitied  to  take  u  eeat. 

1  had  now  to  ascertain  what  vessels  were  about  to  set  sail 
for  Sweden.  In  the  afternoon  I  took  a  solitary  walk  to  the 
seaside.  There  1  foimd  none  of  the  "airy  forces"  which, 
acoortling  to  Dr.  Watts's  had  sapphic.  "  roll  down  the  Baltic 
with  a  foimiing  fury,"  Imt  a  naked  seaKMiat  with  a  smooth 
soa,  enlivened  by  a  distant  view  of  several  Eugiish  raethof- 
war,  part  of  a  blockading  a<|uadron. 

Next  day  1  took  a  walk  of  al>out  ten  miles  to  the  little 
town  of  Rostock,  a  university  town,  and  also  a  scafxirt.  But 
no  vessel  was  there  ;  uor  had  I  nny  proapeut  of  being  able  to 
make  my  escape.  In  ordinary  circumstiinoes,  indeed,  ncapt 
would  be  an  unmeaning  term,  for  I  was  known  to  the  war- 
emigii,  who  had  occasionally  chatted  with  me  at  Altona.  I 
took  an  early  opportimity  of  calling  u]xin  one  of  hia  hooa^ 
hold,  and  begged  1  might  l>e  excused  for  not  waiting  on  Hii 
Serene  Highness,  aa  1  wns  aware  of  bis  position,  and  wna 
anxious  not  to  embamiss  him.  This  message  was  very  cow 
teously  received.  1  was  assured  of  every  protection  in  the 
Duke's  power  ;  Imt  wue  reipiested  not  to  mil  myself  Da  Bqy 
iisbmon,  iiud  excuse  his  atfsctiug  nut  to  know  me. 
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The  good  Duke,  however,  could  not  act  on  his  own  sage 
counsel,  for,  as  I  was  one  day  not  far  from  him  at  the  table- 
d'hote,  but  carefully  avoiding  speaking  to  him  or  catching  his 
eye,  I  was  surprised  by  hearing  l)ehind  me  in  a  loud  whisper, 
"  Prosit  Herr  Euglander.'*  His  Serene  Highness  had  tilled  a 
bumper,  and  leaning  back  behind  the  guests,  drank  to  me  as 
an  Englishman,  though  he  had  pretended  to  consider  me  an 
American.  And  one  morning,  having  walked  to  the  seaside, 
and  jumped  into  the  water  from  a  long  board  built  into  the 
sea  (the  humble  accommodation  provided  in  those  days),  I 
was  startled  by  a  loud  cry,  which  proceeded  from  the  Duke  at 
the  end  of  the  board,  — "  Herr  Englander,  Herr  Englander, 
stcigen  Sie  gleich  aus  —  10,000  Fraiizusen  siiid  gleich  ange- 
kommon,  und  wenn  Sie  nicht  aussteigen  und  weglaufen,  wird 
man  Sie  arretiren."  ("  Make  haste  out,  Englishman,  —  10,000 
Frenchmen  are  just  come,  and  unless  you  come  out  and  run 
for  it,  you  will  be  made  a  prisoner.") 

More  good-natiu-e  than  dignity  in  this  certainly.  But  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  was  one  of  that  class  of  petty 
8f>vereign8  in  Germany,  who,  if  they  conferred  no  honor  on 
their  rank  and  power,  did  not  abuse  them  to  the  injury  of 
their  subjects.  I  had  a  formal  offer  from  him  to  send  me  on 
board  the  fleet,  which  was  in  the  offing,  if  I  would  guarantee 
the  safety  of  his  men.  This  offer  1  declined.  I  could  be 
more  sure  of  being  taken  in  than  sot  down  tigain.  And  mean- 
while I  relied  on  the  friendlv  interest  which  everv  one  took  in 
me ;  for,  though  the  Mecklenburg  flag  had  been  declared  hos- 
tile, I  was  satisfied  that  every  one  whom  I  saw  was  well  dis- 
posed towanis  nie. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  of  September,  I  received  a  letter 
infonuing  me  that  a  ship  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  from 
Wismar  to  Stockholm.  Next  day  I  proceeded  to  Wismar, 
where  I  remained  till  the  8th.  The  only  circumstance  which 
made  me  rememl)cr  these  few  days  was  the  intercourse  which 
I  Lad  with  the  guests  at  the  inn,  and  which  1  recall  with 
pleasure  as  evidence  of  the  kindness  of  disposition  generally 
found  among  those  who  are  free  to  be  actuated  by  their 
natural  feelings. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival  the  waiter  laid  me  a  cover 
near  the  head  of  the  table.  Above  me  nut  a  colonel  of  Napo- 
leon's Italian  Guard,  who  was  resting  here  for  a  few  weeks 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  camj)aign  ended  by  the  recent  peace. 
At  the  head  of  the  table  was  a  Dutch  geneml,  then  on  his 
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way  to  join  NftpoliHiii  in  Prussia.  Other  officers  were  ])reBeDt: 
and  there  wcro  uIko  firiliaiia,  cliiefly  merchaiitB. 

I  iiiuiBed  myself  for  a  tlorniaii,  talkiug  bad  Krencli  to  tho 
ItuliuiiB,  with  nhom  I  suuii  buuiuuc  wutl  ai;i]iiaiiitiHl,  and  i 
miuned  on  the  best  tenns  till  my  d«|Hirtiire.  They  wotv  yLal 
to  read  b  few  very  commou  Italiiin  b«iukii,  whiuh  1  was  able  to 
lend  them.  Withuiit  any  hypuuritiy,  1  could  praise  Italian 
literature  ;  atid  I  found  1  uuuld  with  perfect  safety  abuse  the 
French.  "  U  it  not  to  he  lamented"  {1  euid  in  one 
walks  after  dinner)  ''  that  Italy,  whieh  in  foi'mer  ages  has  lit<eu 
the  mistress  of  the  world  in  difi'erent  ways,  should  be  c 
powered  by  a  nation  that  never  produced  a  great  nuin  t"  This 
vue  strong,  hxit  not  too  strong.  The  eyes  of  my  uompuoions 
gliHtened  with  pleasing.  One  of  them  exclaimed,  "  Don't  sup- 
pose it  is  tho  Italians  who  are  conquered  by  the  French.  It 
is  the  French  who  are  goTemed  by  an  Italian.  As  long  s 
Napoleon  lives  be  will  be  master  nf  Europe,  As  soon  e»  ho 
goes,  Italy  will  Ije  indepcndeut !  "  —  "  1  hope  to  Uod  it  will  be 
eo  !  "  Sometimes  1  veutiired  to  touch  on  Buonaparte  hiiuaelf ; 
but  that  was  tender  ground.  They  looked  grave,  and  1 
Htoppcd.  On  general  politics  they  talked  fi'eely.  They  had 
liberal  opinions,  but  little  iiifonuution, . —  were  a  sort  of  re- 

tiubliean  followers  of  Buouapaile,  —  good-natured  men,  with 
ittle  intelligence,  and  no  fixed  principles  of  any  kiiid,  es- 
pecially on  religion. 

Onff  evening  a  Dutch  merchant  came.     He  looked  n: 
in  tile  face  imd  naid  :  "  Napoleon  is  all  but  oumijmteut ;  but 
there  is  one  thJng  he  uunuot  do,  —  luake  a  Dutchman  hate  an 
Englishman."     I  asked  him  to  drink  with  me. 

Among  the  stray  i-isitors  was  a  Oennan  who  had  formerly 
studied  at  Jena.  We  hcisame  good  triends  at  once.  I  bad 
told  him  at  t^ble  that  1  was  Jenenser  (true  in  one  sense). 
After  dinner,  wheu  wo  had  gone  aside,  I  said,  "  I  am  —  " 
"You  are,"  he  said,  iutermpting  me.  "an  Englishman." 
—  "  Who  told  you  so  l"  —  "  Everybody.  Were  you  not  « 
Riistock  a  few  days  ago  1 "  —  "  Yes."  —  "  And  did  yoii  not  ait 
next  B  gentleman  in  green,  a  Forester  1"  —  "I  did."  — 
thought  ynu  nmst.  lie  the  same  from  the  descriptiou. 
father  naid  you  talker!  with  admimble  fluency, — ijuite  well 
enough  to  deceive  a  l-'reuebiunn.  —  but  he  had  no  doubt  j 
had  escaped  hvm  Altona.  1  was  here  a  few  days  tgo,  nnd 
after  you  had  left  the  room  I  said  to  the  colonel,  '  Who  is  tbaX 
geutjeman  1 '      He   scud,    *  Cest    un    Anglais    qui   veut   ] 
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jouer  FAllemand,  mais  c'est  un  bon  enfant,  —  nous  le  laiHSons 
passer.'" 

This  information  rather  assured  than  alarmed  me.  From 
my  companions  here  I  had  no  apprehension  ;  but  I  hod  letters 
from  Stansfeld  telling  me  on  no  account  to  return  to  Hamburg. 
At  length,  on  the  8th  of  Septeml>er,  after  various  disap- 
pointments, the  master  of  tlie  little  vessel  in  which  I  had 
taken  my  passage  came  tr>  me  with  the  news  that  he  should 
weigh  anchor  in  an  hour. 

I  went  to  my  landlady  and  paid  my  bill,  my  portmanteau 

being  already  gone.     I  said  to  her,  "  Do  you  know  what  coim- 

tnman  I  am  1 "  —  "  Lord  love  you  ! "  she  cried  out,  "every  one 

knows  yon.     When  you  walk  in  the  streets,  the  children  say, 

*  Da  geht  der  Englander.' "  —  "  And  the  Italian  officers,  do 

they  know  who  I  am  ]  "  —  "  To  be  sure  they  do.     I  have  heard 

them  speak  al>out  you  when  they  did  not  suppose  I  understood 

them.     It  is  useful  in  our  situation  to  know  more  than  people 

are  aware  of.     They  like  you.     I  have  heard  them  say  they 

hud  no  doubt  you  had  run  away  from  the  Danes.     And  I  am 

Teiy  sure  that  if  they  were  ordered  to  take  you  up,  they  would 

give  you  an  opportunity  of  escape."     This  I  believe.     I  sent  a 

friendly  message  to  them,  with  an  apology  for  not  taking  for- 

nml  leave. 

1  made  my  voyage  in  a  poor  little  vessel  with  a  carpo  of 
salt  fish  on  board.  The  voyage  lasted  five  long  days.  There 
was  no  passenger  but  myself ;  and  the  crew  consisted  of  only 
foiip  or  five,  including  boys.  One  night  we  had  a  storm,  and  I 
was  shut  up  alone  m  the  cabin.  1  never  before  felt  such  en- 
tire wretxjhedness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pleasure  was  intense  when  the  mas- 
ter came  to  me  in  my  cabin,  and  said  I  should  have  something 
gfxxi  for  breakfast  if  I  would  got  up.  I  had  just  he<r\m  to 
have  an  appetite.  On  my  rising  he  poured  part  of  a  bowl  of 
cream  into  my  cup.  I  was  quit«  astonished,  and,  hasteninir  on 
deck,  found  myself  surrounded  by  picturesque  and  romantic 
masses  of  rock  on  every  side.  We  were  on  the  coast  of  Swe- 
den, not  far  from  Dalani,  the  port  of  Stockholm.  On  these 
Wren  and  naked  rocks  I  saw  some  huts,  and  a  momentary 
feeling  of  envy  towards  the  happy  residents  on  those  quiet 
^M  spots  of  earth  caused  me  to  laugh  at  myself 

Dahirii  is  a  miserable  little  village  in  a  wild  j)osit.ion  at  the 
niouthof  the  winding  river  on  which  Stockholm  is  built.  Here 
V^asengers  are  accustomed  to  alight,  as  the  whidings  of  the 
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river  render  the  vnynge  long.  My  ititcntiou,  however,  was  to 
retnaiu  in  tlie  veHticl  ;  bill  1  was  It-d  to  oltnu^e  my  i>ln.D.  My 
portmanteau  was  brought  to  me  quite  wet.  It  had  fiiUeu  into 
the  water  ;  and  this  accideut  aflbrded  ma  another  opportniiity 
of  witnessing:  the  kindness  of  strangyra.  The  t-ollector  of  the 
customs  could  speak  Swedish  only,  hut,  through  a  person  pres- 
ent fho  knew  English,  he  invited  me  to  spcud  the  evening  at 
his  house.  Calling  his  servautx,  and  asking  me  for  my  key,  he 
opened  ray  bo*.  and  all  my  clothes  and  linen  wore  at  once  noaxd 
and  curriul  off  by  the  women.  My  books  aiid  pHi>er8  were  care- 
fully collected,  and  laid  on  u  stove  to  dry.  hi  a  few  minutes  X 
was  told  that  my  host  was  going  to  ftituh  hix  wife,  who  was  on  « 
visit  to  a  trii^nd,  and  I  wan  invited  t.o  aocompany  him.  We 
entered  a  stately  tioat,  and  wore  rowed  by  six  men,  through  — 
whitt  shall  I  say  I  —  Htreeb^  and  valleys  of  stone,  a  lahyrintll 
of  rocks  and  water.  We  alighted  at  stops  which  led  to  a  ae<at 
house,  surrounded  by  fir-trees,  the  oidy  trees  of  the  pl&ua 
There  Madame  had  been,  but  she  was  gona  I'he  masUir  of 
the  house,  a  sea-captain,  named  Blum,  sjuke  a  little  l)ad  Eng- 
lish, and  regaled  me  with  dried  beef,  biucuit,  and  brandy.  It 
was  a  scene,  and  my  companions  were  tit  For  the  chuwcters  of  a 
romance.  On  our  return  by  another  water-way  we  found  tbo 
lady  and  her  sister  had  arrived.  They  were  pretty  women, 
and  spoke  a  little  French.  My  supper  was  nice.,  and  couHiated 
chiefly  of  novelties  ;  dried  goose  {cured  as  wo  cure  hams,  and 
as  red),  salt  tish,  oaten  cakes,  aud  hot  custArd. 

Aiter  supper,  seeing  that  I  was  fatigued,  tlie  lady  of  the 
house  took  a  caudle,  and  said  she  would  accompany  mo  to  m; 
room.  Those  who  were  present  rose  ;  I  was  shown  into  a.  neat 
room  with  a  Iwd  in  an  alcove,  and  they  sat  with  me  five 
minutes,  as  if  they  were  paying  me  a  visit  in  my  own  apart^ 
ment  When  I  got  up  neirt  morning,  after  a  long  and  scnnd 
night's  sleep,  I  found  in  an  antechamber  all  my  clothes  di; 
and  clean,  tlie  linen  washed  and  ironed. 

The  next  day,  the  16th  of  September.  I  proceeded  to  Stook- 
liulm.  The  drive  in  a  little  wiigoii  or  open  chaise,  not  broad- 
er at  the  wheels  than  a  sedan  chuir,  was  very  amusing.  I 
pasBMl  a  succession  of  rocky  and  wooded  scenes,  witji  mimj 
pieces  of  water,  —  I  could  not  tell  whetlicr  sea  or  lakc^  In 
addition  to  the  fir,  [  noticed  the  birch,  and  a  few  oake ;  hoi 
the  latter  seenieil  to  languish.  Few  houses  were  to  be  seen,  — 
all  of  wood  bedaubed  with  red  ochre,  which  at  a  distance  givefl 
the  appearance  of  a  brick  building.     The  road  was  moet  escel 
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lent,  and  the  hones,  though  imall,  were  capital  goers.  We 
kept  on  in  one  trot  without  intermission,  and  made  the  jour- 
ney in  loss  than  five  hours. 

**  The  entrance  into  Stockholm,  through  the  southern  sub- 
urb "  (I  wrote  at  the  time),  *'  disappoints  the  expectation  raised 
by  the  brilliant  view  in  the  distance  ;  for  the  greater  number 
of  the  houses  are  low  and  poor,  some  even  roofed  with  earth, 
and  the  larger  houses  have  an  uncomfortable  air  of  nakedness 
and  coldness  from  the  absence  of  architectural  decorations,  — 
the  windows  without  sills,  the  fronts  without  cornice,  pediment, 
drc.  But  its  position  is  singularly  striking.  In  England  — 
but  then  it  would  be  no  longer  Stockholm  —  it  would  be  one 
of  the  meet  remarkable  cities  in  the  world.  In  other  words, 
were  English  capital  and  English  enterprise  applied  to  it,  it 
would  be  unriyalled.  It  stands  on  seven  islands,  but  is  cut 
into  three  great  divisions  by  laiige  basins  of  water,  two  salt  and 
one  ft^sh,  which  are  not  crowded  with  vessels,  but  arc  beautiful 
streets  of  still  water,  exhibiting  shores  at  various  distances  and 
of  diversitied  character.  Tlie  island  on  which  stand  the  roval 
palace  and  the  state  buildings  presents  a  remarkable  mass  of 
picturesque  and  romantic  objects." 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  I  ^Tote  this  description  in  a  let- 
ter. I  have  since  seen  Eduiburgh,  Rome,  Venice,  Naples,  and 
Palermo ;  and  I  now  think,  if  I  am  not  deceived  by  imperfect 
recollection,  that  Stockholm  would,  for  beauty  of  situation, 
bear  comparison  with  any  of  these. 

Having  fixed  myself  in  the  best  hotel  in  the  city,  I  delivered 
a  letter  which  htid  Been  given  to  me  at  Dularii.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  young  man,  named  Tode,  a  merchant  s  clerk,  who 
I  was  assured  knew  English,  was  intelligent  and  obliging,  and 
would  be  proud  to  be  my  cicerone.  I  found  him  all  this,  and 
even  more.  He  was  my  companion  to  chiu*ches,  palaces,  and 
public  buildings,  and  was  most  kind  and  assiduous  in  his  at- 
tentions. 

I  also  went  in  search  of  a  lady  not  unknown  in  tfie  literary 
world,  and  who  as  a  poetess  is  still  recollected  with  re8])ect  un- 
der the  name  of  Amelia  von  Iinhoff.  She  had  been  Maid  of 
Honor  to  one  of  the  Duchesses  of  Saxe- Weimar,  which  office 
she  held  when  I  visited  Weimar  in  1803-4.  Her  reputation 
she  owed  chiefly  to  an  Idyllic  t^ile,  "  Die  Schwester  von  Les- 
Imis."  She  had  married  a  Swedish  genenil.  Von  Hehvi^.  I 
was  received  by  her  with  groat  cordiality.  During  my  stay  at 
Stockholm,  Herr  von  Helwig  was  from  homo.     I  was  almost 
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the  tint  Weiuiar  acqiiaintauce  ahe  had  seen  since  her  marnagv, 
aud  1  had  mt«reHtiiig  fitcts  to  ivkt«  couceming  her  nntire 
wmntrj'.  She  was  engugeil  to  dine  tliat  day  with  a  I'olish 
uountesH,  wife  of  Herr  vim  Kngeretriini,  an  hist^rt-io  obiiniuti^  ; 
and  she  instantly  wruto  a  unto  iiitiDuitiiig  that  ahe  should 
liriny;  vith  her  aa  English  guutlemau,  a  [Hji-wimil  friend,  jiist 
airived.  Then  ctune  an  answer,  iu  whinh  the  Uoufitoas  ex- 
pressed her  regret  that  her  dinner  was  not  such  as  she  oould 
witli  propriety  eot  before  a  foreign  gentluuuin.  She  would  re- 
ceive me  some  other  day-  Frau  von  Helwig  laughed  at  this, 
and  with  reason.  I  went,  oud  ccrtAinly  never  was  present  at 
a  more  uopious  lianquot,  or  one  at  which  the  eompiiny  seemed 
more  diatingnished.  Judging  by  title  and  appearance.  1  oau- 
not  specify  foreign  dishes  after  thirty-si  i  years,  but  I  did  ui&ke 
a  memoraiidiuu  that  I  used  eleven  plates  at  the  meal.  One 
national  custom  1  recollect.  The  company  being  assembled 
in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  two  large  silver  waitera 
were  brought  in,  one  full  of  liqueur" glasses  of  brandy,  the  other 
of  little  pieces  of  bread  and  cheese.  Whilst  thew  were  being; 
carried  round  to  the  gentlemen,  the  Indies  went  l>y  themselves 
iiitu  the  dining-room  ;  and  when  we  Gillowed  we  fouud  them 
seated  at  table,  every  alternate  chair  being  left  vacant.  This 
was  an  interesting  day,  and  1  regret  that  I  am  not  I>etler  able 
to  remember  the  oonversation,  which  was  indicative  of  the 
State  of  opinion  among  the  Swedish  gentry  and  nobility  at  a 
niost  critieal  period. 

This  was  the  16th  of  September,  and  it  should  be  home  in 
raiiid  that  Copenhagen  capitulated  tii  tbe*Eng]ish  on  the  7tti, 
and  that  before  very  long  (March,  1809)  the  King  of  Sweden 
WHS  driven  from  the  throne.  Partly  by  my  own  observation 
nt  the  diimer-paity,  and  partly  by  the  infomiatioD  given  tne 
liy  Frail  von  tlelwig.  I  Iwciune  fiJly  aware  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  King.  I  was  struck  by  the  coldness  with  which  every 
reuiark  1  made  in  his  praise  was  received  ;  but  I  was  in  soino 
measure  prepared  for  this  by  what  I  had  heard  from  tJie  min- 
iater  at  Altono.  On  my  reading  to  him  WordswortJi's  eonnet, 
bis  only  oomtnent  was  that  the  poet  had  happily  and  truly  de- 
surilied  the  King  as  "  above  all  consefiucucea " ;  and  on  my 
eulogising  the  King  to  Herr  v»u  Kngerstrom  for  his  beroie 
refusal  to  negotiate  with  Biionai«,rte,  the  reply  was,  •*  Pa* 
Sonne  no  douto  que  lo  roi  aoit  un  honime  d'honneur." 

Among  the  company  were  two  mibtary  men  of  great  per- 
soual  dignity,  aud  having  the  most  gbrious  titles  imaginaiila 
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One  was  a  knight  of  the  ''  Northern  Star  "  ;  the  other  a  knight 
of  the  *'  Great  Bear,"  the  constellation.  I  had  heen  intro- 
duced as  a  German,  and  was  talking  with  these  Chevaliers 
when  Frau  Yon  Helwig  joined  us,  and  said  something  that  be- 
trayed my  being  an  Englishman.  Inmicdiately  one  of  them 
turned  away.  The  cause  was  so  obvious  that  my  friend  was 
a  little  piqued,  and  remonstrated  with  him.  He  made  an 
awkward  apology,  and  unsuccessfully  denied  her  imputation. 
This  anti-English  feeling  was  so  general  in  Sweden  at  tills 
time  that  I  was  advised  to  travel  as  a  German  through  the 
country,  and  in  fact  did  sa 

On  the  18th  I  dined  with  Frau  von  Helwig.     She  had  in- 
vited to  meet  mc  a  man  whom  I  was  happy  to  see,  and  whose 
name  will  siurive  among  the  memorable  names  of  the  last  age. 
I  refer  to  the  patriotic  Amdt.     He  had  fled  from  the  pro- 
scription of  Buonaparte.     His  life  was  threatened,  for  he  was 
accused,  whether  with  truth  I  do  not  know,  of  being  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  for  the  publication  of  which  Salm  had  been 
shot     My  falling  in  with  him  now  caused  me  to  read  his 
works,  and  occasioned  my  translating  entire  his  prophecy  in 
the  year  1805  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Spaniards,  which 
actually  took  place  within  less  than  a  year  of  our  ren4:ontrc  in 
Sweden.      This   I   inserted   in  a  review*   of  Wordsworth's 
pamphlet  on  the  convention   of  Cintra.     I  was  delighted  by 
this  lively  little  man,  very  spirited  and  luminous  in  his  con- 
versation, and  with  none  of  those  mystifying  abstractions  of 
which  his  writings  are  full.     He  spoke  with  great  admiration 
of  our  "  Percy's  Reliqucs.'* 

On  the  2l8t  I  set  out  on  my  journey  to  Gottenburg,  having 
bought  a  conveyance,  with  whip  and  other  accompaniments, 
which  altogether  cost  me  alwut  £  4.  The  peasants  are  obliged 
to  supply  horses,  and  I  paid  9  d,  per  horse  for  each  stage  of 
about  seven  miles.  My  driver  was  sometimes  a  man  or  Iwy, 
but  sometimes  also  a  woman  or  girl.  1  am  not  accustomed  to 
niake  economical  statements,  but  it  is  worth  mentioning  that, 
including  the  loss  on  the  resale  of  my  carriage,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  my  journey,  over  350  miles,  during  seven  days,  was 
1««  than  £  6  !  I  had  been  fimiished  with  a  card,  not  bigger 
than  my  hand,  and  yet  containing  all  the  Swedish  words  I 
should  want.  With  this  I  managed  to  pass  through  the  coun- 
try, without  meeting  with  any  incivility  or  inconvenience  ; 
an^i,  after  what  I  have  said  as  to  expense,  I  need  not  add, 

•  In  Cumberland's  '*  London  Review." 
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without  being  imposed  upon.  How  many  Swedes  mill  Bay  tlie 
SBtue  iif  a  jnurucy  in  Eu^luud'i  The  only  occasion  on  which 
1  thought  1  had  reasoD  to  complain,  won  when  a  peusant  pro- 
vided for  my  driver  a  child  whu  could  not  hold  the  reins. 

With  the  name  of  Sweden  1  had  asBouiatod  no  other  idcn 
than  that  of  barren  rocks  ;  but  durin^i;  the  tnt  four  days  of 
my  joumevi  in  wliich  I  left  behind  me  two  hundred  and  fifty 
nulea,  tliere  wiw  an  uninterrupted  suoceseion  of  beautiful  fereet 
scenery.  The  roads  were  admirable,  needing  no  repair,  for 
the  Kiilietancc  was  granite.  There  was  no  turnpike  fnim  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  swnery  was  diversified  by  a  number  of  lakes, 
every  now  and  then  a  Huall  neat  town,  or  n  pretty  village,  mid 
a  very  few  couutry-houaoa.  The  fir,  or  pine,  and  beei^  were 
ahnost  the  only  troca. 

I  reached  Cottenbiirg  on  the  27th.  The  envunns  of  the 
town  consist  of  nuufses  of  rock  with  very  scanty  iuterstioes  of 
meagro  vegetation,  —  a  scene  of  dreary  IjarrennoBH  ;  yet  oom- 
merce  has  enriched  this  spot,  ond  the  Gott«nbu»g  mercluuita, 
as  1  witneiised,  partake  of  the  luxuri^  which  wealth  can  trui>- 
port  anywhere. 

On  the  30th  I  commenced  my  voyage  homewards  ;  the  ag« 
of  Bteom  was  not  come,  hut  after  a  comfortable  passage  of  eight 
days,  I  sighted  the  coast  of  my  native  country.  Wo  lauded  at 
Harwich  on  the  off.emoon  of  the  7th  of  October. 

H.  C.  R.  Tf.  T.  R. 

HARWICH,  rth  CkiloW.  IBOI. 
Thank  God  I  once  more  touch  English  hind.     To-uight  I 
I  to  ileep  at  Witham.     To-morrow  I  xliali  l>e  in  town. 
And  I  stippose  before  long  shall  come  to  Bur^'.     1  ahall  in  tha 
moan  while  expect  your  letter  of  c<iiigratuliitrijn. 

Kind  love  to  father,  sister,  little  Tom,  and  everybody. 


CHAPTER   XI!. 

VERY  soon  after  my  retiun  from  Holatein,  Mr.  Walter  pro- 
posed that  I  shm'ild  rcmiiin  in  tlie  service  of  the  TVns  at 
a  surt  of  foreign  editor  ;  that  in.  1  was  to  translate  from  the 
foreign  pajicTB,  and  write  ou  foreign  politics.  Thia  engagement 
l)egan  at  the  close  of  the  year  ;  and  1  entered  on  my  duties  iu 
high  spirits.    T  could  not  easily  find  in  my  life  a  six  mouths  iu 
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which  I  was  more  happy  in  every  respect  I  began  to  feel  that 
I  had  something  to  do,  and  coiild  do  it.  In  looking  back  on 
my  work,  I  see  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  it ;  but  it  connected 
me  with  public  life,  and  that  at  least  was  agreeable.  And 
though  I  did  not  form  a  portion  of  the  literary  society  of 
London,  I  was  brought  into  its  presence. 

It  was  my  practice  to  go  to  Printing  House  Square  at  five, 
and  to  remain  there  as  long  as  there  was  anything  to  be  done. 
After  a  time  I  had  the  name  of  editor,  and  as  such  opened 
all  letters.      It  was  my  office  to  cut  out  odd  articles  and  para- 
graphs fix>m  other  papers,  decide  on  the  admission  of  corre- 
spondence, «&c. ;  but  there  was  always  a  higher  power  behind. 
While  I  was  in  my  room,  Mr.  Walter  was  in  his,  and  there  the 
great  leader,  the  article  that  was  talked  about,  was  written. 
Nor  did  I  ever  write  an  article  on  party  politics  during  my 
continuance  in  that  post.      I  may,  however,  add,  that  in  Feb- 
ruary I  inserted  a  letter  with  my  initials,  which  was,  I  believe, 
of  real  use  to  the  government.     It  is  to  be  found  in  the  paper 
printed  on  February  13th.     It  is  a  justification  of  the  English 
government  for  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  ships.     The  Ministry 
defended  themselves  very  ill  in  the  House  of  Commons.    In  my 
letter,  I  stated  the  fact  that  tlie  Holstein  post-office  refused  to 
take  in  my  letters  to  England,  and  alleged  as  a  reason  that 
Buonaparte  had  obliged  the  government  to  stop  the  communi- 
cation with  England.     The  siime  evening,  in   the   House  of 
Lords,  this  fact  was  relied  upon  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley 
as  conclusive.     Indeed,  it  was  more  to  the  purpose  than  any 
feet  alleged  by  the  government  speakers. 

In  the  month  of  March  I  was  invited  to  dine  with  Southey 
at  Dr.  Aikin's.  I  was  charmed  with  his  person  and  manners, 
and  heartily  concurred  with  him  in  his  opinions  on  the  war.  I 
copy  from  a  letter  to  my  brother  :  "  Southey  said  that  he  and 
Coleridge  were  directly  opposed  in  politics.  He  himself  thought 
the  hist  administration  (Whig)  so  impotent  that  he  could  con- 
ceive of  none  worse  except  the  present ;  while  Coleridge  main- 
tained the  present  Ministry  to  be  so  corrupt  that  he  thought  it 
impossible  there  could  be  a  worse  except  the  late."  On  poetry 
we  talked  likewise  :  I  bolted  my  critical  philosophy,  and  was  de- 
fended by  Southey  throughoitt.  I  praised  Wordsworth's  "  Son- 
nets" and  preface.  In  this,  too,  Southey  joined  ;  he  said  that 
the  sonnets  contain  the  profouudest  political  wisdom,  and  the 
preface  ho  declared  to  be  *•  the  quintessence  of  the  philosophy 
of  poetry." 

VOL.  i/  8 
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A  fevf  daj*8  afttr  tliia  (via.  ou  March  15th)  1  waa  introduced 
to  Wordsworth.  I  lireakfasted  with  liim  at  Lajub'a  and  tic- 
i-uinpanied  him  to  Mr.  Htrdcastln'a,  at  Hulefuun.  Deptt'ord, 
with  whom  Mih.  Clarkson  waa  on  a  visit.  Wordsworth  re- 
ceived me  very  cordially,  owing,  1  havu  no  doubt,  to  a  favor- 
ably iutroductiiin  by  Mrs.  Otiirkeon,  uided,  of  course,  by  ray 
perfect  agreement  with  him  in  politics ;  and  my  euthusiastic 
and  iiuconeealed  ndmiratior  of  liia  poetry  gave  me  8i>eedy  «d- 
mission  to  his  conlideuce.  At  this  tirst  meeting  he  criticised 
mifavorably  Mrs.  Barbaiild'a  poetry,  which  1  am  the  leas  un- 
willing to  mention  fta  1  have  already  recorded  a  later  estimate 
of  a  different  kind.  Ue  remarked  that  there  ia  uo  genuine 
feeling  iu  the  line, 

In  what  brown  hninlet  dost  thon  joy?  ' 

He  said,  "  Why  ffl-ovin  i "  He  aleo  objected  to  Mrs,  Bar- 
bauld'ti  line, 

■'  The  iowlJeBt  alilldren  of  tlie  gnund,  ino»-nKe  luiU  violet,"  &c. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  moss-rose  is  a  shnib,"  The  last  romark 
is  just,  hut  I  disaent  from  the  first ;  for  evening  hannoniseB 
with  content,  and  the  brown  hamlet  is  the  evening  hamlet. 
Collins  has  with  exquisite  beauty  described  the  coming  on  of 
evenuig:  — 

"  Add  hiunleti  hrown,  «niJ  dim  dlwovOTWl  spires." 

Wordsworth,  in  my  first  tSie^tke  with  him,  spoke  freely 
and  praisingly  of  his  owu  poems,  whioh  I  never  fell  to  be  un- 
beuiming,  hut  the  contrary.  He  said  be  thought  of  writing  an 
essay  on  "  Why  bad  Poetry  pleases."  He  never  wrote  it,  — a 
lotig  to  our  literature.  He  spoke  at  length  on  the  conneotiou 
of  poetry  with  moral  priuciples  as  well  as  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  iirineii)les  of  humnn  nature.  He  said  he  could  not  re- 
spect the  mother  who  could  read  without  emotion  his  poem, 
"  OiH^e  in  a  lonoly  bamlet  I  sojourned." 

He  said  he  wrote  his  "  Beggars  "  to  exhibit  the  power  of 
physical  beauty  and  health  aucl  vigor  in  childhood,  even  in  s 
state  of  moral  depravity.     He  desired  popularity  fcir  his 

"Two  vQioTO  lira  there,  one  is  of  the  tea," 
as  a  test  of  elevation  and  moral  purity. 

I  have  a  distinct  reeollectjoii  of  rending  in  the  MuiiMj/  Be- 
vine  a  notice  of  the  fii'at  vo-limie  of  Coleridge's  poems  before  I 
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weut  abroad  in  1800,  and  of  the  delight  the  extracts  gave 
me ;   and  my  friend  Mrs.  Clarkson'  having  become  intimate 
with  him,  he  was  an  object  of  interest  with  me  on  my  return 
from  Germany  in  1805.     And  when  he  delivered  lectures  in 
the  year  1808,  she  wished  me  to  interest  myself  in  them.     I 
needed,  however,  no  persuasion.     It  was  out  of  my  power  to 
be  a  regular  attendant,  but  I  wrote  to  her  two  letters,  which 
have  been  printed,  for  want  of  fuller  materials,  in  the  *'  Notes 
and  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Henry  Cole- 
ridge.*    At  the  time  of  my  attending  these  lectures  I  had  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  Coleridge.     I  have  a  letter  from 
him,  written  in  May,  1808,  sending  me  an  order  for  admission. 
He  says  :  "  Nothing  but  endless  interruptions,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  dining  out  far  oftener  than  is  cither  good  for  mo,  or 
pleasant  to  me,  joined  with  reluctance  to  move  (partly  from 
exhaustion  by  company  I  cannot  keep  out,  for  one  cannot, 
dare  not  always  be  *  not  at  home,'  or  *  very  particidarly  en- 
gaged,*—  and  the  last  very  oflen  will  not  serve  my  turn) 
these,   added   to    my   bread-and-cheese   employments,  -j-  my 
lectures,  which  are  —  bread  and  cheese,  i.  e.  a  very  losing  bar- 
gain in  a  pecuniary  view,  have  prevented  me  day  after  day 
from  returning  your  kind  call.     I  will  as  soon  as  I  can.     In 
the  mean  time  1  have  left  your  name  with  the  old  woman  and 
the  attendants  in  the  office,  as  one  to  whom  I  am  alwavs  *  at 
home '  when  I  am  at  home.     For  Wordsworth  has  taught  me 
to  desire  your  acquaintance,  and  to  esteem  you ;  and  need  I 
add  that  any  one  so  much  regarded  by  my  friend  Mrs.  ("lark- 
son  can  never  be  indifferent,  &c.,  &c.,  to  S.  T.  Coleridge.''  t 

•  Pickering.  1849. 

t  I  find  among  my  papers  two  pages  of  notes  of  Coleridge's  lecture,  Febru- 
«ry6,1808:  — 

Feb.  6th,  1808.    Lecture  2d  on  Poetry  (Shakespeare),  &c. 

Detached  Minutes. 

The  Grecian  Mythology  exhibits  the  symbols  of  the  powers  of  nature  and 
Hcnt)-wor«hip  blended  together.  Jupiter  both  a  King  of  Crete  and  the  per- 
wnified  Sky. 

Bacchus  expressed  the  organic  energies  of  the  Universe  which  work  by 
I*s»ion,  —  a  joy  without  consciousness;  while  MinorN'n,  &c.,  imported  the 
pre-ordaining  intellect  Bacchus  expressed  the  physical  origin  of  heroic 
character,  a  felicity  beyond  prudence. 

In  the  devotional  h\-mns  to  Bacchus  the  germ  of  the  first  Tnigedv.  Men 
like  to  imagine  thems«-lves  to  be  the  characters  they  treat  of,  — hence  dramatic 
ipppresentations.  The  exhibition  of  action  separated  from  the  devotional  feel- 
ing.   The  Dialopie  became  distinct  from  the  Chorus. 

The  Greek  tragedies  were  the  Biblical  instniction  for  the  iMJople. 

Comedy  aroi»e  from  the  natural  sense  of  ridicule  whicli  expresses  itself 
naturally*  in  mimicry. 

Mr.  Ck>leridge,  in  Italy,  heard  a  quack  in  tlio  street,  who  was  accosted  by 
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In  11  visit  to  Bury,  my  &iend  Hare  Naylor  heing  &  gnesi  at 
the  hoiisi'  of  Sir  Clmrles  Butibiirv,  my  brother  imd  I  wtre  in- 
vited to  dinner  by  thia  beitii-ideal  of  nu  Enghsh  BjKirtsuuia, 
who  wns  lUso  well  knowu  us  a  Whig  politiciiiQ  and  a  tnitii  of 
honor,  A  few  months  idterwordH  I  met  him  in  honA'm,  vheu 
I  was  walking  with  LamK  Sir  Charles  shook  hands  with  me, 
and  asked  where  my  regiment  was.  I  evaded  the  qxiestiou. 
[jimb  was  all  astonishment  —  "  1  had  no  idea  that  you  knew 
Sheridan."  —  "  Sor  do  I.  That  is  Sir  Charles  Bimbiu^-,"  — 
"  That 's  impoHsibIt!.  I  have  known  bim  to  be  Slieridftn  all 
my  life.  Tliat  xiiall  !»  Shuridan.  You  thief  I  you  hare 
stolen  my  Sheridan  t  " 

That  I  did  not  quite  ueglect  my  German  etitdioB  ia  shown 
by  my  having  translated  for  the  Montiilg  Jifpotitory  LcntQg'a 
"  Education  of  the  Race."  • 

Though  1  had  not  the  remotest  intention  now  of  studying 
the  law,  yet  during  thia  spring  I  luckily  entered  myself  a 
member  of  the  Middle  Temple  ;  and  I  at  the  same  time  exer- 


M>  •OTvnnt-bnjr  snurtly ; 


I  dlaWue  ensned  whlcb  jileoaeil  tl 
-  ■-    '^-      -  1o&rt  oTnu  ii*un 
luTa  origlDnMd. 


Tnwl-C 
•amoniiK 


htnid  ■  boy  IB 

Dram*,  liWe  l)ie  iinciciil,  nHaJ tinted  In  rEllglon'     Tlie  lirieaU 
Inwtu  and  ^plpnllid  scuries  af  nMglon. 
l-Oomrdj  iiruaa  IVom  the  noDHtity  Ot  unn!<ng  Mid  JaitmirEing  M  lb* 

It  Dmina  OcOMaiaiii^i)  Iho  rrjinKlacIinn  of 


tha  BitTin  igiranuice  o(  Iho  uic 
it  nn  ihe  renuratlnii  of  llteniTuni. 

Haritquln  mill  Iha  Clawn  ■»  tin 
Deril  oi*  Ihe  Roeleiit  Coioeitf.  tii 
mixed  with  the  mint  nerlont  idviv. 


19  eamltnlaD  of  Cbristiftnll 
produclMn  oT  the  Engllih  Drwna,  the  pornilM 
bf  their  o)>pn*IU  taudencle*  omitrlbtilod  to  ractlfV  m 


III  Iha  produc 


i(  letimwl  wrllet* 


WDUld  li«ve  rediKied   fngpiy  to  orstoHo«l  itoclnnintinn,  while  the       

wantnd  ■  ditncC  n^iponl  to  their  ftwliiuii.  Tim  innnv  fe-1  whut  [>  batuliftil, 
biit  tlin;r  «li<a  de«m  n  Krmtt  de«i  to  he  NwntifViJ  irhieli  !•  nol  In  timt  w:  th«v 
jftniwt 'di«11iiB«i«h  the  cniujteriiiii  tV«n  the  seiiuino.  The  mlnr  love  llie 
BibiB  aa<\  u1«>  Hfirvnv'9  '>  Mi<diMtioti>." 

The  cscnr^  of  pnclrr  mmrrttlitf,.     The  cimmrtfr  of  Kmnlet,  Ao.  ngteK 
allDiPni  uddimsM  to  penotuil  fealiiut;  Iheavnipothv  erinliiii  Sinm: 
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cised  myself  in  business  speaking  by  attending  at  the  Surrey 
Institution. 

During  some  weeks  my  mind  was  kept  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion in  my  editorial  capacity.  The  Spanish  revolution  had 
broken  out,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  likely  to  acquire  so  much 
consistency  as  to  become  a  national  concern,  the  Times,  of 
course,  must  have  its  correspondent  in  Spain  ;  and  it  was  said, 
who  so  fit  to  ¥nite  from  the  sliores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as  he 
who  had  successfully  written  from  the  bauks  of  the  Elbe  1  I 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  reject  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Walter  that 
I  should  go,  but  I  accepted  the  offer  reluctantly.  I  had  not 
the  qualifications  to  be  desired,  but  then  I  had  experience. 
I  had  some  advantage  also  in  the  friendship  of  Amyot,  who 
gave  me  letters  which  were  eventually  of  service ;  and  I  was 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  Spanish  independence. 

I  left  London  by  the  Falmouth  mail  on  the  night  of  July 
19th,  reached  Falmouth  on  the  2l8t,  and  on  the  23d  eml)arked 
in  a  lugger  belonging  to  government,  —  the  Biack  Joke,  Cap- 
tain Alt.  The  voyage  was  very  rough,  and  as  I  afterwards 
learnt,  even  dangerous.  We  were  for  some  time  on  a  lee 
shore,  and  obliged  to  sail  with  more  than  half  the  vessel  under 
water ;  a  slight  change  in  the  wind  would  have  overset  us ; 
but  of  all  this  I  was  happily  ignorant. 

I  landed  at  Oomnna  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  July  31st, 
and  was  at  once  busily  employed.     I  found  the  town  in  a  state 
of  great  disorder ;  but  the  excitement  was  a  joyous  one,  the 
news  having  just  arrived  of  the  surrender  of  a  French  army  in 
the  south  imder  Marshal  Dupont.     This  little  town,  lying  in 
au  out-of-the-way  comer  of  Spain,  was  at  this  period  of  impor- 
tance, l>ecause,  l)eing  the  nearest  to  England,  it  beciime  the  point 
of  communication  between  the  Sj)ani8h  and  English  govern- 
meuts.     The  state  of  enthusiastic  feeling  in  Galicia,  as  well  aa 
in  every  other  province  of  Spain  where  the  French  were  not, 
i^ndered  the  English  objects  of  universal    interest.     I   took 
vith  me  several  letters  of  introduction,  both  tx)  merchants  and 
to  men  in  office,  but  thev  were  hardlv  necessary.     As  soon  as 
1  could  make  myself  intelligible  in  l>ad  Spanish,  and  even  be- 
fore, with  those  who  understood  a  little  French,  1  wjis  accept- 
able ever\'^*hcre, '  and  I  at  once  felt  that  I  should  be  in  no 
want  of  society.     1  jmt  rnvself  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  editor  of  the  miserable  little  daily  newspaper,  and  from 
liim  I  obtained   Madrid  papers  and  pamphlets.     There  were 
^  a  number  of  Englishmen  in  the  place,  —  some  engjiged  in 
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commerce,  others  attmcted  by  curiosity.  And  there  wa*  ^ 
ready  iu  tho  harl>or  the  Drjianer,  u  74-gna  ehip,  Captwa 
Hothom,  with  whoiu  and  his  offioera  I  soon  fbrnied  an  in- 
tercRting  acqimintanisD.  Of  the  town  itself  I  bIioU  merely  say 
this  ;  it  Wen  ut  the  extremity  of  one  horn  of  a  buy,  and  ib  very 
picturesque  in  its  position.  Tlio  rocks  which  run  along  the 
tonjTue  of  Iiind  are  exceedingly  benutifiil ;  on  that  tougiie, 
between  the  city  and  the  sea,  are  numerous  low  windmillB, 
which,  as  I  first  saw  them  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  nuule 
me  think  that  Don  Qiiiiot*  needed  not  to  have  been  ao  very 
mod  to  mistake  them  for  giants.  As  I  looked  on  the  narrow 
etreets  of  the  town,  and  the  low  and  small  houses  with  shoota 
throwing  the  rain-water  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  tho 
thought  more  than  onee  occurred  to  me,  that  probably  iu  the 
times  of  good  Queen  Besa  the  streets  of  London  prL-sent«d  a 
somewhat  similar  appearance.  The  windoua  are  also  doors, 
and  every  house  has  its  balcony,  on  which,  when  it  ia  in  tho 
ahsdo,  the  occupants  spend  much  lime.  The  iutrigiiea  d 
which  the  Spanish  plays  and  ronmnccB  are  full  arc  facilitBt«d 
by  the  architecture.  —  it  lieing  equally  easy  to  gel  access  hy 
the  windows  and  escape  from  the  mof.  Tho  be^nrs  are 
charmingly  pioturesque,  and  have  in  their  rags  a  virtuosity 
worthy  a  nation  whose  most  characteristic  litcratiu'e  consists 
of  beggar-romances. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 
In  the  evening  about  seven  all  ia  life  and  activity.  Th» 
streets  are  crowded,  especially  those  towards  tho  bay,  and  it  i« 
at  this  time  that  if  everybtidy  had  a  wisliing-cap  all  the  world 
woidd  fly  to  Spain  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  beauty  of  tlie 
evenings  ia  indescribable.  There  is  a  voluptuous  feeling  tn 
tlifl  atmosphere,  which  diffuses  joy,  ao  that  a  man  need  not 
think  to  be  happy.  There  is  a  phywcal  felicity,  which  renders 
it  superfluous  to  seek  any  other.  And  when  we  add  the  lan- 
guor produced  by  the  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  (which, 
however,  I  liave  not  felt  so  much  as  I  expected),  we  can  ao- 
oouut  for  the  indolence  of  the  Spanish  character. 

My  business  was  to  collect  news  and  forward  it  hy  every 
vessel  that  left  the  port,*  and  I  spent  the  time  between  thie 


An  cxtTWCl  tteir  Mr.  Bobii 
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reception  and  transmission  of  intelligence  in  translating  the 
public  documents  and  in  writing  comments.  I  was  anxious 
to  conceal  the  nature  of  my  occupation,  but  I  found  it  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  to  take  some  friends  into  my  confi- 
dence. 

Among  the  earliest  and  latest  of  my  Comnna  acquahitance 
were  the  officers  of  the  Defiance,     I  became  especiall^^  inti- 
mate  with   Lieutenants  Stiles  and  Banks,  and  Midshipman 
Drake.     They  seemed  to  have  more  than  a  brother's  love  for 
each  other.     This  perhaps  is  the  natural  consequence  where, 
as  in  this  instance,  each  felt  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  he 
might  owe  his  life  to  his  companions.     I  at  length  imagined  I 
could  be  happy  on  shipboard.     These  young  men  and  I  ren- 
dered each  other  mutual  service.     My  lodgings  were  frequent- 
ly their  home,  and  they  assisted  me  in  the  transmission  of 
letters.     I  introduced  them  to  partners  at  bails,  and  gained 
credit  with  the  ladies  for  so  doing. 

There  were  several  houses  at  which  I  used  to  visit ;  occa- 
Bionallv  I  was  invited  to  a  formal  Tertulia.  At  these  Tertu- 
lias  the  ladies  sit  with  their  backs  against  the  wall  on  an  ele- 
vated floor,  such  as  we  see  in  old  halls.  The  gentlemen  sit 
before  them,  each  cavalier  on  a  verv  small  straw-lwttomed 
chair  before  his  dama,  and  often  with  his  guitar,  on  which  ho 
Uimpers,  and  by  aid  of  which,  if  report  say  truly,  ha  can 
make  love  without  being  detected.  The  company  being  seat- 
ed, a  large  silver  plate  is  given  to  each  guest,  and  first  a  ctip 
of  rich  and  most  delicious  chocolate  is  taken,  —  then,  to  cor- 
rect it,  a  pint  tumbler  of  cold  water.     Preserved  fruits  and 


Janot  remains  in  a  state  of  siege;  that  nil  the  South  of  Spain  i%  free;  and  that 
in  the  North  the  late  victories  of  the  patriots  in  Arrapon  have  broken  the  coin- 
nranication  between  the  French  forces  in  Biscay  and  Catalonia,  wo  nce«l  not 
w  the  M>eedy  emancipation  of  the  capital,  an«l  the  compression  of  the  Fn'nch 
fwe  within  the  provinces  ndjoininp  Bayonne.  When  this  arrives  it  wiM  bo 
«fli  whether  the  long-ffiifforinjr  of  the  j>r>wers  of  the  North,  as  well  as  of  tho 
*Qole  French  people,  may  not  And  an  en<l,  and  whether  thus  at  lenjrth  a  pcriotl 
Dttv  not  be  put  to  that  tynumy  which  seemed  so  firnilv  estahli^ihed.'* 


exertioaH  of  the  Spanish ^ 

l^panlardu  became  soldiers  in  perfonnin*?  tliem,  tlmii  that  tlicv  performed  them 
•  "*caQ*e  they  were  soldiers,  ended  in  tlio  capture  or  destruction  of  tbe  jrro:irei 
PWtof  the  numerous  forces  wliich  hnil  penetrated  the  interior  of  the  eountrv, 
*nile  the  few  that  could  etl'ect  their  cscuue  were  driven  to  ti»e  Northern 
Vrovinccs." 
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other  sweetmeata  folloir  in  ahiintlance,  and  these  in  their  tiim 
ore  corrected  by  a  Bccoiid  pint  of  vriiter.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  dulneea  of  these  parties,  liut  I  fonud  them  iiscFnl  iia  les- 
BOQEi  in  Spaniiih..  It  wus  not  till  October  that  I  had  lulmiHaioQ 
to  the  tables  of  the  Spanish  gentry.  1  dined  UBiuUly  at  tho 
Fi^ntana  d'Oro,  the  chief  hotel,  whore  the  diunera  were  the 
worst  I  wne  ever  coodemned  to  sit  down  tu,  —  the  meat  bad, 
and  rendered  intolerable  by  garlic.  The  only  oicelleiit  meat 
was  the  Spauish  ham,  ciirod  with  eugnr ;  and  the  only  diah  for 
an  epicuTB  was  the  iifla  potirula,  u  medley  to  lie  compared  with, 
though  difl'ering  from,  a  Yorkaliire  pie. 

Among  my  eailiest  English  aiii]iiaiDtanee  was  a  Capt^a 
Kennedy,  who  tilled  the  otfioe  of  Mitii8t«r  to  the  GaUciau 
Junta.  We  became  well  atMiiudntod,  and  were  of  use  to  each 
other.  He  sang  charmingly,  and  was  a  very  handsume  n 
his  mother  was  the  famous  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  actress. 

On  the  13th  of  October  tho  first  of  a  series  of  events  took 
pliu»),  wliich  mark  one  of  the  most  memorable  periods  of  my 
life.  On  that  day  there  arrived  a  detachment  of  English 
troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Batrd.  Luckily  for 
myself,  I  had  a  few  days  before  become  acquainted  with  Gfln- 
orid  Brodrick,  and  he  bad  introduced  mo  to  Admiral  de  Courcy, 
who  was  stationed  in  the  TonnaTit,  a  ship  of  the  lino.  Captain 
Hancock  and  I  hail  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
Admiral  this  day.  In  the  morning,  when  1  was  over  ray  books, 
1  was  startled  by  tho  report  of  cannon,  and,  nmning  to  the 
ramparts,  behold  more  than  150  vessels,  transports,  sailing  in 
a  double  row  before  a  gentle  breeze.  It  was  a  striking  spec- 
tacle, and  I  felt  proud  of  it.  But  I  remarked  that  the  sight 
was  rather  morti^'ing  than  gratifying  to  the  faide  of  some  of 
the  Spanish  gentry,  who  were  looking  on,  and  who  might  fbel 
humiliated  Uiat  their  coimtry  needed  such  aid."  We  had 
dinod,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  Admiral  rose  and  cricl  out, 
"(jentlemen!  open  your  quarters";  on  onr  doing  which  an 
ollioer  placed  hinwelf  between  each  two  of  us.  Among  the 
arrivals  were  Sir  iJevid  Baird.  General  Crawford,  ic  We  had 
half  ail  hour's  formal  chat  and  drank  success  to  the  expedition. 

*  Mr.  RaMnmn  iiiiy!>  \n  liii'  )mm  of  Ihn  Sid  of  OcMier:  "  li 
wai  alninit  pl«ucil  tnreuurk  iW  indrill-niiiM  of  om- reeoniinn.  — thuv  ib 

■'• ' — .■—'  .-■  ■•-• ■> -  InrI  IlMmwlvw 

.  ._.,._.  ^ .. :  thev  bnvB  n 
nine  iiir  niBiO  Ui  Iw  bentoii:  Uiejr  riip>  if  di» 
HinjiartH  It  nigatioued;  but  iboir  batred  ef  th« 
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After  remaining  a  few  days  in  Coninua  the  troops  proceeded 
to  the  interior,  to  join  the  army  under  Sir  John  Moore.  The 
expedition,  I  have  understood,  was  ill  planned  ;  the  result  be- 
longs to  the  history  of  the  war. 

On  the  20th  there  was  an  arrival  which,  more  than  that  of 
the  English,  ought  to  have  gratified  the  Spaniards.     I  wit- 
nessed a  procession  from  the  coast  to  the  Town  Hall,  of  which 
the  two  leading  figures  were  the  Spanish  General  Homaua  and 
the  English  Minister,  Mr.  Frere.     Few  incidents  in  the  great 
war  against  Napoleon  can  be  referred  to  as  rivalling  in  roman- 
tic interest  the  escape  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  under  General 
Komana  from  the  North  of  Germany  ;  but,  on  beholding  the 
hcroy  my  enthusiasm  subsided.     Komnna  looked,  in  my  eyes, 
like  a  Spanish  barber.     I  was  therefore  less  surprised  and 
vexed   than  others  were   when,  in  the  course  of  events,  he 
showed  himself  to  be  an  ordinary  character,  having  no  just 
sense  of  what  the  times  and  the  situation  required  from  the 
Spanish  nation.     On  the  other  hand,  I   received  a  favorable 
impression  from  the  person  and  address  of  Mr.  Frcre.     And 
when,  in  a  few  months,  the  public  voice  in  England  was  raised 
against  him  as  the  injudicious  counsellor  who  imperilled  the 
English  army  by  advising  their  advance  on  Madrid,  my  own 
feeling  was  that  he  was  unjustly  treated. 

On  Noveml)er  3d  there  was  an  arrival  from  England,  which 
was  to  me  a  source  of  some  amusement.    Early  in  the  morning  a 
servant  from  my  friend  Madame  Mosquera  *  came  in  great 
haste  to  request  tlrnt  I  would  go  to  her  inuuediately.    I  i'oimd 
her  fuU  of  bustle  and  anxiety.      "  There  is  just  arrived,"  said 
she,  "  an  English  grandna,  —  a  lord  and  lady  of  high  rank. 
They  will  dine  on  board  their  ship,  and  come  here  in  the  even- 
ing.   All  the  arrangements  are  made  :  I  am  to  attend  them  in 
a  carriage  on  shore,  and  the   Duke  of  Veraguas  is  to  accom- 
pany me  ;  and  there  must  be  a  second  gentleman,  and  we  hope 
you  will  go  with  us.     They  arc  to  take  a  refrtsco  here,  and  to- 
nwrrow  they  are  to  dine  with  the  Countess  liianci.     You  are 
to  Ikj  invited  to  be  at  the  dinner ;  and  what  I   want  of  you 
tiow  is  that  you  instruct  me  how  I  am  to  receive  my  lord  and 
^^\'r     My  first  inquiry  was  who  these   great  persons  were. 
^o  other  than  mv  Lord  and  Ladv  Holland.     Mv  determina- 
tion  was  at  once  taken.     1  told  Madame  that  it  was  impossible 
ff»r  mc  to  attend  her  on  shore  ;  I  was  not  of  noble  birth,  nor 
a  fit  companion  for  the  descendant  and  representative  of  Co- 

•  Mr.  Rob'iDAon  sometimes  spell"  this  Tiame  Moschern. 
8* 
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lumbua.  Colonel  Kennedy,  by  liirth  no  better  than  luyai'lf, 
waa,  in  virtue  of  liis  dlplonmtia  position,  tlie  (irttt  Kngltabmuu 
at  Ooninna,  and  must  therefore  be  invited.  (Pour  Kennedy 
received  his  invitation,  and  U'lien  he  bcurd  that  he  oweil  to  tiic- 
the  honor,  ho  declared  he  would  never  IViinfive  me,  for  lie  nnd 
the  Duke  and  the  Baruuisss  were  made  to  eit  in  the  carriu^ 
between  three  and  four  hoiiTH  waiting  for  the  mistress  of  H<d- 
laud  House.)  As  to  the  rocoption,  I  said,  you  tiave  only  to  do 
for  them  what  you  would  do  for  tho  Spanish  graudoos  of  the 
first  rank,  — and  besides  the  naiial  chocolate  and  sweeOueaU, 
send  up  tea  and  bread-«nd-bntt«r.  That  there  might  be  no 
mistnke  I  requested  a  loaf  to  he  broii>;ht,  luid  1  autiuiUy  uut  k 
couple  of  slices  us  thin  as  wafers,  directing  thut  u  plattt  should 
be  filled  with  such.  The  tea,  equipage  1  was  assured  was  ex- 
cellent, —  procured  in  London,  i  said  there  would  be  no  im- 
proprietj  in  my  meeting  my  lord  and  lady  at  tho  house,  and 
therefore  promised  to  attend.  After  a  wearisome  waiting  oa 
oiir  part,  the  noble  visitors  and  their  escort  arrived,  ikdy 
Holland,  with  her  stately  fijrure  oud  grand  demeanor;  tny 
lord,  with  his  couiitenaDcc  of  boidiomie  and  inteltigenco  ;  a 
lad,  said  to  be  the  second  Hon  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  Lord 
Something  Russell,  —  perhaps  tho  present  Prime  Minister*  of 
England ;  and  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  heard  called  satiri- 
cally Lady  Holland's  atheist,  a  Mr.  Allen,  but  better  know^  as 
an  elegant  scholar  and  Edinburgh  reviewer,  who  in  that  char- 
acter fell  into  a  scrape  by  abuning  some  Greek  that  was  by 
Pindar.  The  party  was  a  email  one.  In  a  few  minutes  aft** 
the  arrival  of  the  giicsla  the  rrfmca  was  brought  in.  All  th« 
servants  were  in  gala  dresses,  and  a  table  being  set  out  in  th4 
large  reception-room,  a  portly  man  brought  in  a  huge  silver 
salver,  reaemliling  in  size  tho  charger  on  which  in  It^an  pic- 
tures the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  is  usually  brought  by  Her- 
od's step-daughter.  This  huge  silver  dish  was  piled  up  with 
groat  pieces  of  bread-aud-b utter  an  inch  thick,  suthcieDt  to 
feed  Westminster  School.  This  was  set  down  with  great  so- 
lemnity. Nest,  came  ii  large  tea-tray  of  green  and  red  tin,  such 
as  might  have  l)cen  picked  up  at  Wajiping.  This  was  covered 
with  idl  sorts  of  indescribalile  earthenware.  The  teapot,  which 
was  of  tin,  tiad  (irobahly  nnt  lieen  in  use  for  rears,  and  thera- 
forc  the  moment  Madame  Mosquem  took  hold  of  it  to  pour 
out  the  tea,  the  lid  11:11  iu  and  filled  the  room  with  steam.  She 
managed  t.o  jxiur  out  a  cup,  which  she  ran  with  to  my  ladv, 
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who  good-naturedly  accepted  it.  This  done,  she  ran  with 
another  cup  to  Lord  Holland.  She  was  full  of  zeal,  and  her 
little  round  figure  perspired  with  joy  and  gladness.  Mosquera 
saw  the  ridicule  of  the  exhibition  and  tried  to  keep  her  back, 
twit<;hing  her  gown  and  whispering  audibly,  *^  MoUy,  you  are 
mad  ! "  She,  however,  ran  to  me  fidl  of  glee,  "  Have  not  I 
done  well  1  ^  The  gentlemen  were  glad  to  inquire  of  us,  the 
residents,  the  news  of  the  day.  Lord  Holland  was  known  to 
lie  among  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Spanish  cause ;  in  that 
respect  differing  from  the  policy  of  his  Whig  friends,  who  by 
nothing  so  much  estranged  me  from  their  party  as  by  their 
endeavor  to  force  the  English  government  to  abandon  the 
Spanish  patriots. 

Before  the  events  occurred  which  precipitated  the  departure 
of  us  all,  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  highly  interest- 
ing and  remarkable  woman.    This  was  Madame  Lavaggi.    Her 
husband  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  kingdom,  that  is  of  Galicia. 
He  owed  his  place,  and  indeed  everything,  to  her,  —  he  was 
younger  than  she,  and  a  well-l(K)king  mtm.    She  was  one  of  the 
plainest  women  I  ever  saw,  —  I  should  say  the  very  plainest. 
The  fortune  was  bars,  and  she  took  the  lead  in  all  thiu*^.    She 
had  character  and  energy,  and  I  felt  more  interest  in  her  con- 
versation than  in  that  of  any  other  person.     But  she  was  alto- 
gether uneducated.  She  spoke  French  very  ill,  and  could  hardly 
write,  —  for  instance,  in  a  short  note  she  spelt  quami^  cant,  — 
but  her  zeal  against  the  French  rendered  her  eloquent,  almost 
poetical      She  was  very  religious,  and  loyal  without  being  in- 
sensible to  the  abuses  of  the  government.     Her  father  had  l)een 
Prime  Minister  under  Charles  VL,  and  she  was  fond  of  relating 
that  at  one  time  six  portfolios  or  seals  of  office  were  held  by  him. 
At  her  house  I  was  a  frequent  and  favored  guest,  and  I  was  able 
to  return  these  civilities  by  substantial  services. 

The  time  was  approaching  when  these  services  would  bo 
wanted.  Before  this  occurred,  however,  I  detennined  on 
taking  a  holiday,  and  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mur- 
phy, the  architect  who  wrote  a  book  on  *'The  Gothic  Architec- 
ture of  Portugal,"  pmposed  that  wo  should  go  together  to  Mad- 
rid ;  he  agreed  to  this,  and  went  to  buy  a  carriage  for  our  jour- 
ney, but  returned  with  the  information,  which  was  a  ^eat  se- 
cret, that  it  was  not  advisable  to  advance,  for  the  English  army 
^^  on  its  retreat !     This  Wiis  on  November  2 2d.* 

•  In  hU  lettcrof  November  12th,  Mr.  Rnbliison  sav**:  "  Mv  ]n«»t  letter,  whiVh 
'^  of  the  9th,  Imparted  to  you  the  anxious  feelings  with  which  I  was  impreMsed 
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As  the  intelligence  became  tlniJy  worse  in  Docenilxir,  ctlMn 
vcre  led  to  cunsider  how  tbuir  persuniil  Kofoty  might  be  soriir«<d, 
and  left  the  place.  This  was  the  means  of  increasing  my  inli- 
miicy  with  the  Lavaggie  and  the  English  officora  in  uiithority  -, 
I  Iwciuoe  kiiowu  ulso  to  noma  of  the  Spajiiards  in  office,  iucludin^ 
mcmbeni  of  the  Junto,— that  ia,  the  Ualician  government, 
whiuh  collectively  had  the  quality  of  Majeiay  in  fdnnal  od- 
di'eHses. 

I  WOK  repeutedly  in  the  company  of  Arguelles,  the  famous 
Htateamitn  imd  orator,  whose  person  and  manners  inspired  lue 
with  greater  reapeot  that  those  of  any  other  Spaniiird. 

lu  the  midttt  of  thoee  troubles  1  was  leaniuig  tim  language 
rapidly,  and  was  able  to  rend  Spanish  books ;  and  btforo  the 
oloae  of  the  yeat- 1  fuimd  myeelf  able  to  take  iiitorest  iu  geiiernl 
society.  But,  osccpiting  Madame  Luvaggi,  there  wan  not  a  wo- 
man who  appeared  to  luive  any  intdligencc  or  strongUi  of  miud. 
though  all  were  warm  pntriotA  There  were  several  agreeable 
women,  but  only  one  to  be  courersed  with  except  on  India  and 
operas.  When  I  received  from  England  the  famona  pamphlet 
of  Covallos,  wliich  first  exposed  to  Europe  the  infamous  treat- 
ment of  the  Spanish  princtB  by  Buonaparte,  I  carried  it  to  a 
Spaniah  lady  who  spoke  French  ;  ahe  looked  at  the  title  gr»Tely. 
and  returned  it  saying,  "  1  never  look  intii  any  t>ook  that  is  not 
given  mo  by  my  confessor."  Tito  orUinary  wjnverKiition  of  the 
ladies  was  trivolouij  and  undignitied,  but  innocent,  and  their  in- 

when  I  WTDlo  !t  Yon  Icunipd  from  il  thill  the  rntiipnipi  wn*  trpftipd  by  an 
•mck  on  soTersl  piirt»  uf  Ihi-  8i>»ni»h  lino  bv  the  French :  »nd  you  w«m  ia^ 
fona*i  tlut  UionB  Wtadis  liotl  hewi  mixtittfuL" 

mi^l  inrfMpk 
...  -.-..  th«(lmiln«r 

'(liitlneks.lt  *a[(lnl  lift  to 


linvB  oxpeiited  fmrn  tho  fi»t  nppe»nuico  of  Buoiiapane  upon  the  dmiln  if 

r.     (JeiiBrHl  Blnke'siinrrr,  niter  •n<liuniiiarcpe«tcili"" 


■(tiuniiiB  repented  ntlneks.  It  *iu(l  nl  lauw 
hnve  bwii  tioinplrWiv  defeitwl,  wliiltl  tho  iiflTuiii-ed  body  of  the  Frtnch  fant* 

even  Moehed  viillndotid.  .  

■'  The  news  from  the  Kii0l»h  urmv  on  its  wny  from  I'Drlutral  it  do  la«  dii- 

nw<.r(i((.    It  IB  »«id  thni  a,O00  or  the  men  unrler  Sir  .lohii  Mem.  iire  sick.  ■ 

"Onriinnn,  Dtnmbtr  SH.  — A  wrioiit  rf..jiiTi-.l  ,l;i    i      !■    T  by  »•( 

pjvBmimmt  whicberer  It  wii«.  lo-nrhii;!!  the  In ■  !■■■  iiji|ih1o<^ 

-■■ihfo]lnweilthc«rrirnlofllii*olny)r)8m  Ih.- !     '  '        ■■  .     lli.Httor 

"  ill  prOf«nvlioni>  fhr  pmniitiiiB  lhi>  mm.  !i     ■  -"■"  wtth 

iclfcn   bv  hoth  British  Mild  .^wnlnrd^      \ ■  ■■  i.l-  lo  fis  ft« 

BuItHiliilily  upmi'uny  noes  tiny  oiui  onlv  jnd(Ee  oi  ilio:."  "i">  "n'  privy  loih* 

'  lionn  which  pr<»»dpd  ifii- ex]H"lition.    The  swl  efTecl,  hi™ev«r,  U  v#rt 

.:  fcrhnt  fbrthl'delnvthft  iinilcd  Britl.h  urmv  would  not  hnmbMta 
u  bnlbra  ItaB  &«,  leiiving  him  H  Tstt  nnuh  of  terllM;  HtMi 
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delicacies  were  quite  unoonscioiis.  Every  Spanish  woman  is 
christened  Mary,  and  to  this  there  is  some  addition  by  which 
they  are  generally  known.  I  was  puzzled  at  hearing  a  very  lively 
laughing  girl  called  "  Dolores,'^  but  was  told  she  was  christened 
Maria  de  los  Dolores,  —  the  Mother  of  Sorrows.  One  other  was 
always  caUed  ''  Conche  "  ;  that  I  found  to  be  an  abridgment  of 
Conception,  —  Maria  de  la  Conception  being  her  proper  name. 
I  had  till  the  very  last  leisure  to  amuse  myself  occasionally 
both  with  books  and  society,  but  as  the  year  drew  to  a  close  the 
general  anxiety  and  trouble  augmented ;  and  before  it  was  at 
an  end  I  confidently  anticipated  the  result,  though  I  felt  boimd 
in  honor  to  remain  at  my  post  till  the  last ;  and  from  the  nmn- 
ber  of  my  acquaintance  among  the  English  officers  and  diplo- 
matists^ I  felt  no  apprehension  of  being  abandoned.* 

1809. 

My  notes  are  too  few  to  enable  me  to  give  a  precise  date  to 
some  of  the  more  interesting  and  notable  occurrences  of  this 
year.  Several  of  these  have  a  bearing  on  the  nwrak  of  public 
men,  but  I  would  not  insert  them  here  if  I  were  not  perfectly 
sure  of  the  substantial  correctness  of  what  I  relate. 

This  I  must  stiite  as  the  general  impression  and  result, 
that  in  the  economical  department  of  our  campaign  in  Spain 
there  was  great  waste  and  mismanagement,  amounting  to  dis- 
honesty.     One  day came  to  me  full  of  glee,  and  said  : 

"  I  have  done  a  good  day^s  work  :  I  have  put  £  50  in  my  pocket. 

C [who  was  one  of  the  Commissariat]  wanted  to  buy  some 

[I  am  not  sure  of  the  commodity].  Ho  is  bound  not  to  make 
the  purchase  himself,  so  he  told  me  where  I  could  get  it  and 
what  I  was  to  give,  and  I  have  £  50  for  my  commission."  On 
my  expressing  surprise,  he  said,  "  0,  it  is  always  done  in  all 
purchases." 

Another  occmrence,  not  dishonorable  in  this  way,  but  still 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  must  bo  imputed,  I  fear,  to  a  very 
honorable  man.  Only  a  very  few  days  l)efore  the  actual  em- 
barkation of  the  troops,  there  arrived  from  England  a  cargo  of 
clothing,  —  a  gift  from  English  philanthroi)ist8  (probably  a 
large  proportion  of  them  Quakers)  to  the  Spanish  soldiers. 
The  Supercargo  spoke  to  nie  on  his  arrival,  and  I  told  him  he 
iQuat  on  no  account  unload,  —  that  every  hour  brought  fugi- 

*  On  December  23d,  Mr.  Rohinson  sfiys:  "A  letter  from  Salamfinca  an- 
^ncel  that  .Joseph,  t)jo  I'siirfMT,  is  at  Madrid,  and  issues  his  mandates  as  if 
^ain  were  already  coinjuerod,  though  no  one  obeys  him." 
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lives,  —  tliRt  the  tniQHjHirta  were  ooUecteii  for  the  tnapa, 
u-liJch  were  in  fiill  retreat,  —  nud  that  il'  these  urt.ielos  wore 
landed  they  woidd  become,  of  course,  the  prey  of  the  French, 
He  said  ho  would  consult  General  Brodrick.  I  saw  tlie  Super- 
cargo next  day,  and  he  told  me  that  the  (ieueral  had  said  that 
the  safest  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  carry  out  his  tustructiuuB 
litenilly.  —  land  the  clothes,  get  a  receipt,  and  tlieu  whatever 
happffltod  he  wu«  not  to  blame,     And  he  acted  accordingly," 

iiouut  weeks  before  the  actual  embarkation  LaTuggi  u|iptiod 
to  me  fur  assistance  in  placing  in  sec-tirity  the  papera  aud 
accounts  belon^ug  to  tialicia,  and  held  by  him  as  Treasurer. 
He  could  not  tut  it  be  known  that  he  was  about  to  run  nway, 
and  therefore  rei|neHted  me  to  purchase  the  charter-party  of 
one  of  the  merchant  vessels  lying  in  tho  iiarlwir.  This  I 
effected.  There  wivs  a  veaael  laden  with  a  sort  of  beans  called 
caravanzes,  the  property  of  a  well-known  character,  one  Cap- 
tain Aahe,  who  held  the  charter-party.  He  became  afterwards 
notorious  as  author  of  "  The  Bixik  "  about  tho  Queen  of  George 
rv.,  which  waa  the  subject  of  m>  many  nimom,  uiid  nitimately 
Buppresaed.  In  the  trausaution  with  Captain  Ashe  I  took  care 
to  have  all  the  legal  documents.     When  the  cargo  woe  dis- 

*  la  D  \Mer  to  the  Tlnu.  .lannaiy  Slh.  Mr.  RoblnMin  writes:  "  Within  » 
•laglD  day  ^verylliilif!  luiaohanaert  iti  HppcuraMe  iii  (Ills  piocc;  iindboth  Kn^ 
tinh  )ind  SpnniHli  seem  to  be  Hrnniuly  lUirmed,  not  Tur  the  Tate  of  tha  counl^ 
■laaii,  or  oven  the  province,  hot  of  am  town  »nil  themBsJvei. 

"  f>n  whiEhcivnr  tills  ws  Imik.  we  bm  criiw  fordittrcM;  tho  enetnv  adnuoiPB 
in  Uw  IVanl,  rortugal  BbHutcoiod  to  the  righL  iho  Atluriu  ilorenoalaw  to  lb* 
loiti  luid  in  the  JiotBocc,  uncertiilijty  uiil  obicarit;." 

"jAnuim  Stt.  —  The  per))  is  dmwingt  nti^i,  nml  the  np^heniiinna  nnd  ftms 
of  the  DuinliiUiy  niB  UierBrure  incrsBBsd ;  bui  Uie  dRiigeri«nnwunei|nivMiiIh> 
pemeiveJ,  uid  penple  begin  to  inset  It  manfully.    Ai  a  public  exprcMiwi  OC 


ihOM 


"Then 


le  of  oar 


- eningihnt  fbrlheflnttimt." 

ir  of  the  Enitlidi  troopH,  nntwlthalntidinc 


fl  fmm  ft  great  enil 

0  the  English 


r:  and 


'rol.ihe 

pcoplomiulii  li-    v  i.r  ill   r  I  , .  b- rtneh.     Hitherto,  the  cuntmry  in  nppimMit. 

I  hnrn  once  or  ivu'k  ui-]iril  Dxcliimailoni  from  the  women  trhicli  soem  to  tend 
to  a  di,'turbaiii:v,  iixilniiniiia  agniiiat  the  trniiors,  who  had  seat  for  the  EnglMl 
to  be  mMMuredi  And  then  abudonad  fliera." 

"  Duriiut  Ui<  ivt  thero  haa  been  a  nnniber  of  arrivals.    Our  itiMti  awan^ 
-    -  '- -'■•  ■■■■'■•  Willi  Englisl.  nfli,.,-r.:  Iml  llic  e,v"'.v  ""'l  *|.l^mW*h^ 


L-nir 
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ehai^ged  at  Plymouth,  caravanzes  were  so  high  in  price  that  all 
the  expense  of  the  voyage  to  England,  which  was  not  contem- 
plated, was  defrayed.  The  ship  was  chartered  to  Cadiz,  to 
which  place  we  were  bound.  I  was  the  legal  owner,  and  as  such 
passed  to  and  fro. 

On  January  1 1th  a  number  of  troops  arrived,  and  it  was 
announced  that  the  French  were  near.     Diu-ing  this  time  the 
Spaniards  did  not  conceal  their  indignation  at  the  retreat.     It 
was  affirmed,  with  what  truth  I  had  not  the  means  of  judging, 
that  there  were  many  passes  capable  of  defence,  and  that  the 
enemy  might  have  been  easily  stopped.     Why  this  easy  task 
was  not  undertaken  by  General  Romana  was  never  explained 
to  me.     But  I  certainly  heard  from  the   retreating  officers 
themselves  that  the  retreat  was  more  properly  a  flight,  and 
that  it  was  conducted  very  bhmderingly  and  with  precipita- 
tion.    I  was  assured  that  cannon  were  brought  away,  while 
barrels  of  dollars  were  thrown  down  precipices ;  and  I  wit- 
nessed the  ragged  and  deplorable  condition  of  officers.     One 
day,  going  over  to  my  ship,  there  was  a  common  Sixilor,  as  he 
seemed,  most  indecently  ragged,  who  was  going  to  a  transport 
Tessel  near  mine.     I  began  joking  with  "  my  lad,"  when  he 
turned  round,  and  I  at  once  perceived  in  the  elegance  of  his 
tifirure  and  the  dignity  of  his  countenance  that  I  was  address- 
ing one  of  the  yoimg  aristocracy.     Ho  received  my  apologies 
very  p^ood-humoredly  ;  told  me  that  he  had  been  sulvject  to 
every  privation,  and  that  he  had  on  his  flight  been  thankful 
for  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  pair  of  old  shoos.     On  l)oard  a 
transport  he  had  awardrol)e  awaiting  him.* 

As  the  time  of  departure  approached,  the  interest  of 
Lavaggi  in  the  ship  became  known,  and   on   the  11th,  one 

•  In  the  lotter  to  the  Tlmt*  diitod  Jaiiiinn'  lltli,  Mr.  Robinson  siiys:  "  In 
the  course  of  thi«  dny  the  whole  Knplish  nnnv  li:is  either  entered  within,  or 
pLinteii  itself  before,  the  wall*  of  this  town.  The  French  nrniy  will  not  fnil  to 
wanick  in  the  pur>«uit:  and  ns  the  tmns|>ortJ*  which  weresoiinxi<»n<ly  cxoect- 
^\  imm  Vipo  are  i^till  out  of  si^ht,  and,  nccordinjr  to  the  state  of  the  wind,  not 
likely  soon  to  make  their  appearance,  this  gpot  will  most  probably  become  the 
•^ene  of  a  furious  and  bloody  contest. 

'*The  late  arrivals  have,  (if  course,  made  us  far  better  acouainted  than  we 
po«*ihlv  could  be  l>efore  with  the  circum>*tances  of  this  laborious  and  dis- 
nonornhle  campai^,  which  has  liad  all  the  sufferinjf.  without  any  of  the  hon- 
'^  of  war.  Without  a  single  penenil  enpapement,  —  iiaving  to  tight  an  enemy 
*ho  always  shunned  the  contest,  —  it  is  sn])posed  that  our  army  has  lost  up- 
ward* of  '3,000  men,  a  larger  iniinbcr  of  whom  perished  by  the  usual  causes, 
a?  well  as  labors  of  a  retreating  soldiery." 

*' Jflnuary  12/fc.  —  An  alarming  symptom  is  the  extreme  scarcity  of  every 
kind  of  provisions.  Tlie  shops  are  shut,  the  markets  arc  abandoned.  Pef- 
^'«  the  im|)eriou»  wants  of  future  importunate  visitors  are  especially  recol- 
Med.  If  the  transports  arrive,  tlicre  will  be  abundance  of  every  necessity t 
'•  »ot,  famine  stares  us  in  the  face." 
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Cif  tha  ilimta,  Don  Padre  dil,  came  to  me  in  great  diatreaa, 
imploriug  me  to  take  him  ou  board.  He  would  die.  he  anid, 
rather  ttian  siibnut  to  the  French.  I  let  kini  conio  to  m«  a 
seuuud  time,  having  obtaiuod  permiaaion  to  take  him  oo  hootd. 
Bj'  wiij'  uf  trial,  I  asked  hiiu  if  he  knew  what  it  wan  to  beounie 
nn  exile.  "  0  yea  ;  I  have  u  brother  in  Atnerioa  uud  (riewlB 
at  Citdiif."  —  "  Bnt  have  yon  Bnpjilied  yunraelf  with  the  men; 
of  living  abroad  and  snpp()rting  yourself  on  the  voyi^te  1 "  - 
"  0  yes ;  I  have  plenty  of  chouoLite."  The  loftn  at  liut  h 
tualiy  went  down  upon  hia  knees  to  me.  This  was  irresiBtiblo, 
—  I  took  him,  hut  did  not  aeniple  to  try  his  feelings  ;  for  I 
mitde  him  in  tho  evening  ptit  on  a  sailor's  jacket,  and  take  a 
portniatiteau  on  his  head.  I  could  command  ttie  sentinels  to 
upuii  the  giites  of  the  town,  which  he  cuiUd  not.  He  went  on 
hi)ard,  bnt  nent  day  he  was  fetched  away  by  another  member 
of  the  .luntn,  a  priest  named  Garcia,  a  subtle  if  not  an  able 
man.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  I  read  in  the  French  papers  a 
flaming  address  from  the  iuhaliitants  of  Corunuit,  gratefiiUj 
thanking  the  French  Ueuerol  for  having  emaiicipnted  them 
from  their  oppreseors  and  tyrants  the  English,  and  the  very 
first  niuue  among  the  hat  of  subscriljers  was  that  of  Padre  tlij. 
It  was  un  the  13th  that  I  took  on  hoard  Madauiu  Lavaggi 
and  a  handsome  and  amial>lo  young  ofiicer,  a  native  of  Amer- 
ica, named  T ,  a  relation  of  the  Duke  of  Vomgniia.     There 

were  on  board  Laviiggi,  Pyecroft,  a  gentleman  named  Pipidft, 
with  his  wife,  aorx-ants,  of  course,  and,  oe  I  afterwards  learned, 
otiiors  of  whom  I  had  no  knowledge.  Madame  Lavag;^  I 
heard  was  very  ill  during  the  night,  and  nest  day  her  hus- 
band gave  orders  that  we  sliould  retirni,  in  order  that  the 
might  be  taken  on  shore.  It  waa  not  imtil  aft^mards  that  I 
discovered  the  real  cause  of  our  going  back  was  that  Madame 

hod  found  out  that  their  young  friend  T had  smn^Ied 

on  board  some  one  who  had  no  right  to  he  there  ;  she  there- 
fore determined  on  quitting  the  vessel.  I  accompanied  her  to 
her  house,  and  as  we  approached  the  door  a  rich  perfume  of 
cedar-wood  was  apparent,  —  it  proceeded  from  the  hnrntog  of  & 
costly  cahiuet  which  she  much  priiied.  The  doRtruotion 
this  and  other  valuable  Hrticlea  of  fumitiu*  had  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  ofiicers  who  were  left  in  the  hoiiao,  and  the  poor 
lady  burst  into  tears  as  she  tohl  me  that  thcae  geullemen  had 
been  most  hospitably  treated  at  hur  table.* 
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I  slept  in  my  old  lodging,  and  the  morning  of  the  IGth  I 
spent  in  making  calls  and  in  writing  the  lattt   letter  to  the 
TimeB.     The  whole  town  was   in  commotion,  —  the  English 
hurrying  away,  at  least  those  of  them  who  were  not  engaged 
in  protecting  the  embarkation  of  the  others,  — the  Spaniards 
looking  on  in  a  sort  of  gloomy  anger,  neither  aiding  nor  op- 
posing them.    On  going  to  dine  at  the  hotel,  1  found  the  table- 
d'hote  filled  with  English  officers.     After  a  time,  on  looking 
round  I  saw  that  the  room  was  nearly  empty,  —  not  a  red-coat 
to  be  seen.     On  inquiiy  of  the  waiters,  one  said  :  *'  Have  you 
not  heard  1    The  French  are  come  :  they  are  fighting.''  *   Hav- 
ing finished  my  dinner,  I  walked  out  of  the  town.     Towns- 
people, stragglers,  were  walking  and  loitering  on  the  high  road 
and  in  the  fields.    We  could  hear  firing  at  a  distance.    Several 
carts  came  in  with  wounded  soldiers.    I  noticed  several  PVench 
prisoners,  whose  countenances  expressed  rather  rage  and  men- 
aces than  fear.     They  knew  very  well  what  would  take  place. 
1  walked  with  some  acquaintances  a  mile  or  more  out  of  the 
town,  and  remained  there  till  dark,  — long  enough  to  know 
that  the  enemy  was  driven  back  ;  for  the  firing  evidently  came 
from  a  greater  distance.     Having  taken  leave  of  Madame  La- 
vaggi,  whom  1  sincerely  esteemed,  and  of  my  few  acquaintances 
in  the  town,  I  went  on  Iward,  and  our  vessel  was  judiciously 
Btatbned  by  the  Captain  out  of  the  harl>or,  but  immediately 
on  the  outside.     There  were  numerous  ships  like  ours  sailing 
about  the   bay.     The  Captain  siiid  to  me  overnight :  "  You 
niay  be  sure  the  French  will  be  here  in  the  morning  ;  1  will 
take  care  to  place  the  vessel  so  that  we  may  have  no  difiiculty 
in  making  our  escaiKJ."     The  moniinj^  was  fine  and  the  wind 
favorable,  or  our  position  miglit  have  l3ecn  perilous.     Early  in 
the  forenoon  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  soimd  c)f  musket- 
ry, and  by  a  glance  it  could  be  ascertained  that  the  soldiers 
were  shooting  such  of  their  fine  horses  as  could  not  be  taken 
on  board.     This  was  done,  of  course,  to  prevent  their  strength- 

'^Vichhad  been  <lispcrsod  in  tlioir  passnpo  from  Vigo,  bcpm  to  eutor  tlio  liar- 
W,  and  the  heartj*  of  tliounnnds  were  relieved  by  the  pT\)«pect  of  d<divcniMC'e. 
1  beheld  thi-*  evening  the  beautifnl  bsiv  covcixmI  Avitli  our  vesseU,  both  anned 
*n«l  rnercantile,  and  I  shuuld  liuve  thought  the  noble  three-<h'ckers,  which 
^t(rtl  on  the  outride  of  the  har!M)r,  n  ju'ond  <|M?.ct!iele,  if  I  could  have  forgotten 
the  inidorious  porvice  they  M'ere  called  to  perform." 

•  ThiA  was  the  celebrated  battl<>  r»f  Coninna,  at  which  Sir  .lohn  ^loorti  was 
killwl.  In  Mr.  Robinson's  niemoraiida,  written  at  the  tinn«,  he  says  that  the 
^J^imonjiding  i^eemi'd  to  be  on  the  hilK  about  tliree  mile-*  fnnn  the'town.  At 
fivf  o'clock  he  embarked,  and  though  the  ve-^el  remained  not  far  (»ir  till  the 
l^th,  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  heard  of  the  death  of  the  English  connnander, 
<»«ny  particulnTB  of  the  battle. 
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eniug  llie  Freuoh  cavalry.  Ono  verj-  loud  eiplosion  brnaght 
uB  all  uii  deck.  There  was  on  the  ehnre  a.  lai^  powder  maga- 
itmo,  wUiuh  hod  been  often  the  boundary  of  my  walk.  When 
the  cloud  of  Hinuke  which  had  been  raised  was  bhitm  avny, 
there  was  empty  space  where  there  hnd  been  a  solid  Iniilding  ft 
few  mnroentti  before  ;  but  this  waa  a  less  esciting  noise  than 
wlien,  about  ono  oY'lock,  we  heard  a  citnnonadiug  from  the 
shore  at  the  inland  extremity  of  the  bay.  It  was  the  French 
army.  Tbey  were  tiring  on  abips  whiuh  were  quietly  wait- 
ing for  orders.  I  remarked  the  Kiiddcu  movenient  in  the  bay, 
—  the  ahipB  before  lying  At  anchor  were  instantly  in  motion. 
I  myself  noticed  three  veasela  which  bad  lost  their  bowsprits 
The  Cftptnin  told  mo  that  twelve  had  cut  their  cables.  We 
not  anxious  to  quit  the  spot,  and  therefore  sailed  alioiit  in  tlie 
vicinity  all  night.  Two  veasalB  were  on  (ire,  and  next  day  I 
wfta  ahocked  at  beholding  the  remains  of  a  wreck,  and  the  glee 
with  which  our  sailurs  tried  to  fish  them  up  ns  we  passed. 
Lavaggi  was  very  desirous  to  go  to  Cadix,  but  the  Captain  M- 
emnly  declared  that  the  ship  was  not  sea-wortliy  for  that 
oourtie,  the  wind  heiui;  direct  fur  England  ;  he  would  not  nak 
our  live*  by  attempting  it.  Of  course,  as  we  could  net  dis- 
prove his  assertion,  ve  Bulimitted,  and  proceeded  straight  to 
Falmouth,  which  we  reached  on  the  23d. 

On  my  return  to  London  I  resumed  my  occupation  at  the 
Timtg  office.  But  a  change  had  token  place  there ;  Collier 
had  transferred  his  services  to  the  CkrmiicU.  In  the  mean 
while  I  hiid  Icsa  given  me  b>  do,  but  I  cUd  it  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  soon  renewed  my  old  habits  and  old  aequaintance. 

At  this  time,  too,  I  was  frequent  in  my  calla  on  the  Spanish 
political  agent«.  The  names  of  Durango,  Lolxi.  and  Abeitla 
appear  in  my  pocket-book.  I  rendered  a  service  to  Soiitbey 
by  making  him  acquainted  with  the  lasf^uamed,  who  sujipUed 
him  with  important  documents  for  his  history  of  the  Spnnish 

On  the  13th  of  July  1  was  invited  to  a  small  party  at  Mrs, 
Buller's.  There  were  not  alxtvo  half  a  doaeu  gciitlcnjen.  Ml*. 
BuUcr  told  me,  before  the  arrival  of  Horace  Twisa,  that  some 
of  her  fi'ieuds  had  heard  of  his  imit4ttions  of  the  great  onLt(H% 
and  that  he  was  to  erhibU.  The  company  being  assembled,  fa* 
was  requested  to  make  a  sj^wech  in  the  atyleof  Mr,  Pitt  or  Mr. 
Fox,  as  ho  had  done  at  Lndy  Cork's.  Twias  was  niodest,  not 
to  say  bashful,  ^  he  could  not  do  anch  a  thing  unleas  excited  ,■ 
but  if  Mr.  Mallett  or  Mr,  Hobiiisou  would  make  a  speech  on 
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any  subject,  he  would  immediately  reply.  Unfortunately,  both 
Mr.  Mfdlett  and  Mr.  Robinson  were  modest  too,  and  their 
modesty  was  inflexible.  At  length  a  table  being  set  in  the  door- 
way between  the  two  drawing-rooms,  the  orator  was  so  placed 
that  a  profile  or  oblique  view  was  had  of  his  face  in  both 
rooms,  and  he  began  :  '*  Mr.  Speaker ! "  and  we  bad  two  speech- 
es in  succession,  in  imitation  of  P^ox  and  Pitt,  —  I  think  on 
the  subject  of  Irish  union,  or  it  might  he  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. I  have  forgotten  all  but  the  fact  that  the  lady  who  sat 
next  to  me  said,  "  0,  the  advantages  you  gentlemen  have  !  — 
I  never  before  knew  the  power  of  human  oratory,^*  Human 
oratory  I  will  swear  to. 

On  the  12th  of  August  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walter, 
informing  me  that  he  had  no  longer  need  of  my  services,  and 
on  the  29th  of  September  I  formally  laid  down  my  office  of 
Foreign  Editor  of  the  Times.  I  loft  Mr.  Walter  on  very  good 
terms ;  he  had  a  kindly  feeling  towards  me,  and  his  conduct 
had  been  uniformly  friendly  and  respectful.  He  had  never 
treated  me  as  one  who  received  his  wages,  and  at  his  table  no 
one  could  have  guessed  our  relation  to  each  other.  On  two 
occasions  he  wished  me  to  undertake  duties  which  are  only 
confided  to  trustworthy  friends.  Let  me  here  bear  my  testi- 
monv  to  his  character.  He  mav  not  have  fixed  his  standard 
at  the  highest  point,  but  be  endeavored  to  conform  to  it. 

This  is  the  proper  place  for  me  to  mention  two  jxirsons  con- 
nected with  the  Tim^s  while  I  wrote  for  it.  The  \^Titer  of  the 
great  leaders  —  the  *flash  articles  which  made  a  noise  —  was 
Peter  Fraser,  then  a  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge, 
afterwards  Rector  of  Kegworth,  in  Leicestershire.  He  used 
to  git  in  Walter's  parlor  and  write  his  articles  after  dinner. 
He  was  never  made  known  as  editor  or  writer,  and  would 
probably  have  thought  it  a  degnidation  ;  but  he  was  prime 
adviser  and  friend,  and  continued  to  \\Tite  long  after  I  had 
ceased  to  do  so.  He  was  a  man  of  ^enonil  ability,  and  when 
enguged  for  the  Tim^es  was  a  powerful  writer.  The  only  man 
who  in  a  certjiin  vehemence  of  declamation  ecpialled  or  per- 
haps surpassed  him,  was  the  author  of  the  pa])ei'8  signed 
**Vetu8,"  —  that  is  Sterling,  the  father  of  the  younger  Ster- 
ling, the  free-thinking  clergyman,  whose  remains  Julius  Hare 
has  published. 

There  is  another  person  belontifiiiir  to  this  period,  who  is  a 
chniucter  certainly  worth  writing  alx)ut ;  indeed  I  have  known 
few  to  be  compared  with  him.      it  was  on  my  first  acquaintance 
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with  Walter  that  I  used  to  uotice  m  his  parlor  a  remarkablr 
fine  old  gi^ntlemaii.  He  vraa  tall,  with  a  stately  Hffire  aud 
handsome  fucc.  He  did  nut  appear  to  work  mtiuh  witJi  the 
pen,  but  was  cbieily  a  cousulUng  man.  ^Vhen  Wulter  was 
Kway  he  used  to  be  more  at  the  office,  and  to  decido  in  tbo 
dernier  rtuort.  Hid  uame  was  W.  Combe.  It  wns  not  till 
after  1  hod  left  the  ofhue  that  1  learned  what  1  shall  now 
relate.  At  this  time  sod  uatU  the  end  of  hia  life  he  was  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Kill's  Bench  Priaoa,  aiid  whcu  he  came  to 
Printing  Houae  Sqiiiire  it  wua  only  by  virl.ue  of  a  day  rule.  I 
believe  that  Walter  offered  to  release  him  from  prison  by  pay- 
ing his  debts.  This  he  would  not  permit,  as  he  did  not  ac- 
knuwledj^e  the  equity  of  the  chum  for  which  he  suffered  im- 
prisonment. He  preferred  living  on  an  allowance  from  Walter. 
and  was,  he  said,  |ierfoctly  happy.  He  used  to  be  attended  hy 
a  young  man  who  waa  ft  sort  of  half-servant,  half-comi)tuiion. 
Coiube  hod  lieen  for  muny  years  of  his  life  a  man  of  letters, 
and  wrote  books  anunymoiialy.  Sume  of  those  acquired  a  great 
temporary  popularity.  Que  at  least,  utterly  worthless,  was 
for  a  time,  by  the  aid  of  prints  as  worthless  a^  the  text,  to  bo 
seen  everywhere,  —  now  only  in  old  circulating  libruriea.  Thia 
is  "  The  Travels  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  search  of  the  Picturesque." 
It  is  a  long  poem  in  eight-line  vente  ;  in  external  form  some- 
thing between  Prior  and  Hiidibraa,  but  In  merit  with  no  real 
affinity  to  either.  Combo  wrote  novels  ;  one  I  recollect  re-ad- 
log  with  amusement,  — -  the  "  German  Uil  Bias."  He  was  also 
tlie  author  of  the  famous  "  Letters  of  n  Nobleman  to  his  Son," 
generally  oscrilied  to  Lord  Lyttolton.  Amyot  told  me  that 
he  heard  Windhimi  speak  of  him.  "  I  shall  always  bare  a 
kindness  for  old  Combe,"  said  Windham,  "  for  he  wa«  the  first 
man  that  ever  praised  nae,  and  when  praise  was  therefore  worth 
having."  That  was  in  "Lord  Lytteltnu'a  Letters."  Combe 
had,  OH  I  have  said,  the  exterior  of  a  gentleman,  I  nnderstand 
that  he  was  a  man  of  fortune  wlien  young,  and  travelled  in 
Eiu-ope,  and  even  made  a  journey  with  Sterne )  that  he  ran 
through  bis  fortune,  and  took  to  literature,  when  "  house  uid 
land  were  gone  and  spent,"  and  wlien  hia  high  counoctioos 
ceased  to  lie  of  serviee.  Of  these  coimei'.tioiiB.  and  of  the  ndven- 
tures  of  hia  youth,  he  was  very  fond  of  talking,  aud  I  used  to 
enjoy  the  anecdotes  ho  told  after  ditnier,  until  one  ilay,  when 
he  liiid  lieen  very  communicntive,  and  I  hiul  suckeil  in  all 
he  relaliil  with  greedy  ear,  Froser  said,  laughing,  to  Walter : 
"  llubinson,  ymi  sec,  ia  ipiite  a  flat ;  he  believes  all  old  Combs 
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says."  —  "I  believe  whatever  a  gentleman  says  till  I  have  some 
reason  to  the  contrary."  —  "  Well,  then,"  said  Fraser,  **  you 
must  believe  nothing  he  says  that  is  about  himself.  What  he 
relates  is  often  true,  except  that  he  makes  himself  the  doer. 
He  gives  us  well-known  anecdotes,  and  only  transfers  the 
action  to  himself."  This,  of  course,  was  a  sad  interruption  to 
my  pleasure.  I  might  otherwise  have  enriched  these  reminis- 
cences with  valuable  fact«  about  Sterne,  Johnson,  Garrick, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  other  worthies  of  the  last  generation. 

This  infirmity  of  old  Combe  was  quite  notorious.     Amyot 
related  to  me  a  curious  story  which  he  heard  from  Dr.  Parr. 
The  Doctor  was  at  a  large  dinner-party  when  Combe  gave  a 
very  pleasant  and  interesting  accoimt  of  his  building  a  well- 
known  house  on  Keswick  Lake  ;    he  went  very  much  into 
details,  till  at  last  the  patience  of  one  of  the  party  was  ex- 
hausted, and  he  cried  out :  "  Why,  what  an  impudent  fellow 
you  are  !     You  have  given  a  very  true  and  capital  accoinit  of 
the  house,  and  I  wonder  how  you  learned  it ;  but  that  house 
was  built  by  my  father ;  it  was  never  out  of  the  family,  and  is 
in  my  own  possession  at  this  moment."     Combe  was  not  in  tho 
least  abashed,  but  answered,  with  the  greatest  voncfuilance : 
"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  doing  justice  to  the  fidelity  of  my 
description  ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  your  i)roperty,  and  I  hope 
you  will  live  long  to  enjoy  it." 

Tho  first  occasion  of  my  a])peimng  in  my  own  name  as  an 
author  was  about  this  time.  Tipper,  who  estimated  my  talents 
aa  a  writer  by  my  reputation  as  a  speaker,  solicited  me  to  be- 
come a  coUahorateiiry  under  Ciunberland,  the  well-known  dnniia- 
tist,  in  getting  up  a  new  Review,  called  tho  London  Review,  of 
^hich  the  distinguishing  featiu*e  was  to  be  that  etich  writer 
should  put  his  name  to  the  article.  I  was  flattered  by  the 
application,  and  readily  consented.  Four  half-crown  (juarterly 
numbers  were  published.  I  dined  once  at  Tipper's  with  Cum- 
i>erland,  and  thought  him  a  gentlemanly  amiable  man,  but  did 
not  form  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities  ;  and  I  thought  the  less 
of  him  because  he  professed  so  much  admiration  of  my  single 
wticle  as  to  direct  it  to  be  j)laced  first  in  the  number.  This 
vas  a  review  of  the  great  pamphlet  on  the  **  Convention  of 
^ 'intra,"  by  Wordsworth.  The  only  valuable  portion  of  the 
article  was  a  translation  of  Arndt's  "  (ieist  der  Zeit,"  which 
treated  of  the  Spanish  character,  aiul  ])rcdicted  that  the 
Spaniards  would  be  the  first  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  Buona- 
parte. 
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In  November  [  began  keeping  my  tenuH  at  Middle  Teirtpla 
Hnll,  but  was  unablu  tu  iniike  up  my  mind  to  study  tLe  Inw 
seriously,  as  1  ought  at  once  to  havo  done.  One  of  my  severest 
eelt-reproachea  is  tbat  1  did  not,  without  delay,  immeiliately  be- 
come the  pupil  of  some  plunder.  It  ueuded  a.  apeciu)  iudiic«- 
ment  for  that ;  and  all  I  did  was  merely  to  keep  a  term.  On 
November  18th  I  ate  my  first  dimier,  having  dupositod  lay 
£  too  with  the  Treasurer,  I  entered  the  benittiftil  hall  with 
an  oppressive  sense  uf  shame,  and  wished  to  hide  myself  as  if  I 
were  an  intruder.  I  was  conscious  of  lieiug  too  old  to  com- 
menco  the  study  of  law  with  any  pmbaliillty  of  sticcoss.  My 
feelingd,  however,  were  much  relieved  by  seeing  Williimi  Qtmyje 
in  the  balL  Ue  very  good-naturedly  found  a  ptnui  fur  mc  nt  his 
mesa.  But  this  dining  at  mess  was  ho  impleasont  Ihnt,  in  keep- 
ing the  twelve  terms  required,  I  doubt  whether  1  tiiok  a  ^ngle 
superfluous  dinner,  although  these  would  only  have  uoet  GJ. 
each. 

On  the  23d  of  December  Mr.  Rutt,  his  nephew  Oeor^ 
Wedd,  and  myself  walked  to  Royston.  There  was  a  reuwrk- 
abte  gradation  of  age  among  us.  We  were  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Naih,  who  w&s  fifteen  years  older  than  Mr.  Rutt,  who  wa« 
fifteen  years  older  tliau  myself,  and  I  was  in  my  thirty-fourth 
year,  and  fifteen  yeara  older  than  Oeorge  Wedd.  Mr.  Rutt 
and  I  were  proud  of  our  fejit,  - —  a  walk  of  thirty-eight  miles  I 
But  old  Mr.  Wedd,  the  father  ot  Geui^,  was  displeased  with 
his  son.  Ho  was  a  toimtry  gentleman,  proud  of  his  horses, 
and  conscious  of  being  a  good  rider.  I  was  told  that  be  dis- 
liked me,  and  would  not  invite  me  to  his  house,  t  ufTered  a 
wager  that  1  would  gain  his  good-will  Afler  dinner  we  talked 
of  Iwoks ;  Mr.  Wedd  detested  books  nad  the  quoters  of  books ; 
but  1  persisted,  and  praised  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and 
illustrated  the  lieuiity  of  bis  writing  by  citing  that  vwe  and 
fine  tai/inff  of  Am,  "  A  fine  man  upon  a  fine  horse  is  the  nobleat 
object  on  earth  for  Uod  to  look  down  upon."  Mr.  Wedd  dft- 
clarud  that  he  never  tliouglit  Mr.  Robinson  could  make  hil» 
self  so  agreeable,  and  I  was  invited  to  his  house. 


A 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


1810. 


I   REMAINED  all  the  spring  and  summer  in  London,  with 
the  exception  of  making  short  journeys ;  and  spent  my 
time  at  Collier's,  keeping  up  all  my  old  visiting  acquaintance 
and  makmg  new.     1  became  more  intimate  with  Godwin,  who 
was  keeping  a  bookseller's  shop  in  his  wife's  name.    I  now«and 
then  saw  interesting  persons  at  his  house  ;  indeed,  I  saw  none 
but  remarkable  persons  there.  Among  the  most  remarkable  was 
the  great  Irish  orator,  Curran.     His  talk  was  rich  in  idiom  and 
imagery,  and  in  warmth  of  feeling.    He  was  all  passion,  —  fierce 
in  hU  dislikes,  and  not  sparing  in  the  freedom  of  his  language 
even  of  those  with  whom  he  was  on  familiar  terms.    One  even- 
ing, walking  from  Godwin's  house,  he  said  of  a  friend,  **  She  is 
a  pustule  of  vanity."    He  was  not  so  violent  in  his  jxilitics.    The 
short  ministry  of  the  Whigs  had  had  the  good  effect  of  soften- 
ing the  political  prejudices  of  most  of  us,  though  not  of  all  the 
old  Jacobins,  as  is  shown  by  a  speech  made  by  Anne  Pliimptre, 
the  translator  of  Kotzebuo,  whom  I  met  at  a  dinner-party  at 
Gamaliel  Lloyd's.    She  said  :  "  People  are  talking  about  an  in- 
^on,  —  I  am  not  afraid  of  an  invasion  ;  I  believe  the  country 
would  be  all  the  happier  if  Buonaparte  were  to  effect  a  landing 
and  overturn  the  government.      He  would  destroy  the  Church 
and  the  aristocracy,  and  his  government  would  be  better  than 
the  one  we  have." 

I  amused  myself  this  spriug  by  writing  an  account  of  the  in- 
su"^  poet,  painter,  and  engraver,  Blake.  Perthes  of  Hamburg 
had  written  to  me  asking  me  to  send  him  an  article  for  a  new 
^nnan  magazine,  entitled  "  Vaterlatidische  Annalen,"  which 
lie  was  about  to  set  up.  Dr.  Malkin  having  in  the  memoirs  of 
W  son  given  an  account  of  Blake's  extraordinary  genius,  with 
specimens  of  his  poems,  I  resolved  out  of  these  materials  to  com- 
pile a  paper.  This  1  did,  and  it  was  translated  into  German  by 
l^r.  Julius,  who  many  years  afterwards  introduced  himself  to  me 
^  my  translator.  The  article  a])pcar8  in  the  single  number  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  "  Vatcrlandische  Annalcn."  For  it  was 
&t  this  time  that  B\ionaparte  united  Hamburg  to  the  French  em- 
P^t,  on  which  Perthes  manfully  gave  up  the  magazine,  saying. 
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Eis  he  htid  no'longer  a  "  Vaterland,"  tliere  could  be  no  '"  Vater- 
liiiidische  Aniialcn."  But  bclbre  I  drew  up  this  paper  I  weut  to 
eeo  a  gaUery  of  Blake's  paJDtiag»,  which  were  exhibited  bjr  his 
brother,  a  hosier  iu  Camaby  Market.  The  entrance  fee  wue  !f  i. 
6  (/,,  catalogue  included,  I  Was  deeply  iutereated  by  the  cntii> 
logue  as  well  aa  tho  pictures.  I  look  four  copies,  telling  Uio 
brother  I  hoped  he  would  Irt  rue  come  again.  He  said,  "0, 
as  often  as  you  please."*  1  afterwards  became  acquaint^id  witfi 
Blake,  but  will  jiustpone  what  1  have  to  relate  of  this  extraordi- 
Mary  charact^ir. 

In  tlio  June  of  this  year  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ayrtun, 
witlbwbom  I  was  intimate  for  many  j'eara:  and  socm  aJUTwarda 
the  name  of  his  friund  Captain  Bumey  occurs  in  my  iiotea  They 
livwl  near  each  other,  in  Liltlo  James  Street,  PiinlJco.  I  use^ 
to  lie  invited  to  the  Captain's  whist  parties,  of  wliicli  dear  l^unb 
was  the  uhief  oniaiuent.  The  Captain  was  himself  a  charactei; 
a  fine,  noble  creotiije,  —  gentle,  with  n  rough  exterior,  as  tw 
came  the  associate  of  Captain  Cook  in  his  voyages  round  thfl 
world,  aud  the  literary'  historian  of  all  these  acta  of  circum- 
navigation. Here  used  to  1te  Haxlitt,  tiH  he  afiVonted  the  Cop 
tain  by  severe  criticisms  on  the  workf  of  hie  sister,  Mndime 
lyArblav.  Another  frequenter  of  these  delightful  whist  jmr- 
ties  was  Hickman,  the  Speaker's  secretary,  and  who  then  itivit«d 
me  to  his  honse.  itickmau's  clerk  Phillips  and  otben  uwd 
also  to  be  present. 

It  waa  in  the  course  of  this  summer  that  my  friend  Un. 
Charles  Aikin  invitetl  mo  to  meet  Sei'geant  Rough  at  dinner. 
We  became  intimate  at-  once.  I  ought  to  have  made  bis  ae- 
TjUainlanoo  before,  for  when  1  was  at  Weimar  iu  1805  Misa 
Flaxman,  llieo  u  governess  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hare  Naylcff, 
gave  me  a  letler  of  introduction  to  him.  His  wife,  a  daughter 
of  John  WilkeH,  was  a  woman  of  some  talents  and  tast«,  who* 
oould  make  herself  attractive. 

During  a  visit  I  made  to  Burj-  alwut  this-time.  Miss  Word»i4 
worth  was  staying  with  tlie  Clarksoas :  I  brought  hor  up  t» 
Loudon,  and  left  her  at  the  Lambs'. 

Miss  Wi.iRtiswonra  to  H.  C.  R. 

GiiAf>MEKi:,  Novemller^  IBIO — 

My  dear  Sir.  —  1  am  very  proud  of  a  coronuBsion  which  i^e= 
brother  lias  given  me,  as  it  aJbrds  me  an  opportunity  of  expreata 
■  IM*  viiit  u  refKTed  to  iu  GUcliriit'*  "  Life  of  Blnkc,"  ToL  1 1^  US.- 
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ii^  the  pleasure  with  which  I  think  of  you,  and  of  our  long  jour- 
ney side  by  side  in  the  plciisant  sunshine,  our  splendid  entrance 
into  the  great  city,  and  our  rambles  together  in  the  crowded 
streets.     I  assure  you  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  even  the  least 
of  your  kind  attentions,  and  shall  be  happy  jn  return  to  be 
your  guide  amongst  these  mountains,  where,  if  you  bring  a 
mind  free  from  care,  I  can  promise  you  a  rich  store  of  noble 
enjoyments.     My  brother  and  sister  too  will  be  exceedingly 
happy  to  see  you  ;  and,  if  you  tell  him  stories  from  Spain  of 
enthusiasm,  patriotism,  and  destestation  of  the  usurper,  my 
brother  will  be  a  ready  listener ;  and  m  presenee  'of  these 
grand  works  of  natiure  you  may  feed  each  other^s  lofty  hopes. 
We  are  waiting  with  the  utmost  anxiety  for  the  issue  of  that 
battle .^MUi  you  arranged  so  nicely  by  Charles  Lamb*s  fireside. 
My  brdilff  goes  to  seek  the  newspapers  whenever  it  is  ]X)8sible 
to  get  a  sight  of  one,  and  he  is  almost  out  of  patience  that  the 

tidmgB  are  delaying  so  long. 

*  •  •  .  • 

Praj,  as  you  most  likely  see  Charles  at  least  from  time  to 
time,  tell  mo  how  they  are  going  on.     There  is  nobody  in  the 
world  out  of  our  own  house  for  whom  I  am  more  deeply  inter- 
ested.   You  will,  I  know,  be  happy  that  our  little  ones  are  all 
going  on  welL     The  little  delicate  Catherine,  the  only  one  for 
viiom  we  had  any  serious  alarm,  gains  ground  daily.     Yet  it 
^U  be  long  before  she  can  be,  or  have  the  appearance  of  l)oiug, 
a  stout  child.     There  was  great  joy  in  the  house  at  my  re- 
turn, which  each  showed  in  a  different  way.     They  are  sweet 
^d  creatures,  and  I  think  you  would  love  them  all.     John  is 
^oughtful  with  his  wildness  ;  Dora  alive,  active,  and  quick  ; 
Gliomas  innocent  and  simple  as  a  new-born  babe.     John  had 
^  feeling  but  of  bursting  joy  when  he  saw  me.     Dorothy's 
«m  question  was,  "  Where  is'^my  doll  1 "     We  had  delightful 
feather  when   I  first  got  home ;  but  on   the  first  morning 
frothy  roused  me  from  my  sleep  with,  "  It  is  time  to  get  up, 
*'int,  it  is  d  bhMy  moniing, — it  does  blast  so."     And  the 
^c-^t  morning,  not  more  encouraging,  she  said,  **  It  is  a  hailiiKj 
^^rning,  —  it  hails  so  hard."     You  must  know  tliat  our  house 

stands  on  a  hill,  exposed  to  all  hails  and  blasts 

I).  Wordsworth. 

Charles  Lamb  to  H.  C.  R. 

1810. 

t)EAR  R :    My  brother,   whom   you    have   met  at  my 

^^^ms  (a  plump,  gocxi-lookin^'   man  of  sevcn-and-forty),  has 
Vol.  1.  9  M 
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writton  a  track  ai)out  hiimaiiityV,  which  I  tranemit  tn  yon  her^ 
with.  Wilsuu  the  publisher  has  put  it  into  his  head  that  you 
can  get  it  resiewud  tor  liim.  1  dure  say  it  is  not  id  tlie  scope 
of  yoiir  Review ;  Init  if  you  ooiild  put  it  in  any  likely  tmiii 
tie  would  rejoiix.  For,  aloa  '.  our  boasted  humanity  partakes 
of  vanity.  An  it  ia,  he  teases  ou;  to  death  with  chooeing  to 
siippoHe  that  I  oould  get  it  iato  oil  tlie  Reviews  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  1 !  1  who  hnvo  lioea  set  up  oa  h  mark  for  them 
to  throw  at,  and  would  willingly  consign  them  ail  to  Mcgsra'a 
snaky  locks. 

But  ber«  'a  the  lK>ok,  and  don't  show  it  to  Mra.  Collier,  for 
I  remember  hIiq  makes  excellent  eel  soup,  and  the  leading 
points  of  the  book  aru  directed  against  that  very  prooess. 
Yours  truly. 

C.  Lamr 

Misa  Wordsworth  left  London  just  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  Madame  Lavaggi,  the  Sp>aniah  lady  of  whom  1  have  alriuidy 
spoken.  She  uatno  to  England  because  the  presence  of  the 
French  rendered  her  own  country  intolerable  to  her.  She  w*b 
a  high-spirited  patriot  and  also  a  (rood  Catholic,  but  thorough- 
ly liberal  as  ftu-  as  her  narrow  information  permitted.  Tlie 
only  occasion  on  which  she  showed  any  bigoted  or  ungenerous 
feeling  was  on  my  showing  her  at  the  Tower  of  London  the 
aie  with  which  Anno  Boleyn  was  beheaded.  "  Ah !  qno 
j'adoro  cet  instniment !  "  she  exclaimed.  On  my  romonstmt- 
ing  with  her,  she  told  me  she  had  been  brought  up  to  con- 
sider Anne  Boleyn  as  one  possessed  by  a  devil ;  that  nao^tf 
children  were  frightened  by  the  threat  of  being  sent  to  her ; 
and  that  she  waa  held  to  be  the  great  eauso  of  tlie  Refomm- 
tion,  as  the  seducer  of  the  King,  &c.,  Jrc.  No  wonder  that 
Romanists  should  so  think,  when  Prot^stiints  have  extenaivelj' 
circulated  that  very  foolish  line  ascrihed  to  Gray,  — 

"  Wlum  Q[Ki|ie1  truUi  firat  beBined  rrom  Anna'i  syu." 

Madame  Lavn^fgi  received  my  correction  of  her  notioDS  ta. 
the  very  liest  spirit.  She  is  the  one  Spaniard  of  whom  I  think 
with  especial  respect  and  kindness.  We  of  colder  tempera- 
ment and  more  sober  minds  feel  ouraelvos  oppressed  by  the 
stronger  feelings  of  more  pneaionato  characters,  —  at  least  this 
is  the  ease  with  nic.  At  the  same  time  I  fully  recognize  the 
dignity  of  passion,  and  anj  able  to  admire  what  1  have  not, 
'  and  am  noL 
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At  the  end  of  this  year  I  wrote  a  few  pages  entirely  deToted 
to  Coleridge.     The  following  is  the  substance  of  them  :  — 

Nowemher  l^th,  —  Saw  Coleridge  for  the  first  time  in 
private^  at  Charles  Lamb's.  A  short  interview,  which  allowed 
uf  little  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  powers. 

He  related  to  us  that  Jeffrey,  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 

Renew,  had  lately  called  on  him,  and  assured  him  that  he 

was  a  great  admirer  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  that  the  Lyrica"^ 

Ballads  were  always  on  his  table,  and  that  Wordsworth  had 

been  attacked  in  the  Review  simply  because  the  errors  of  men 

of  genius  ought  to  be  exposed.     Towards  me,  Coleridge  added, 

Jefl^y  was  even  flattering.     He  was  like  a  school-boy,  who, 

having  tried  his  man  and  been  thrashed,  becomes  contentedly 

afiig. 

November  16th.  —  A  very  delightful  evening  at  Charles 
LamVs ;  Coleridge,  Moigan,  Mr.  Bumey,  &c.,  there.  Colci^ 
klge  very  eloquent  on  German  metaphysics  and  poetry, 
Wordsworth,  and  Spanish  politics. 

Of  Wordsworth  he  spoke  with  great  warmth  of  praise,  but 
objected  to  some  of  his  poems.     Wishinj?  to  avoid  au  undue 
regard  to  the  high  and  genteel  in  society,  Wordsworth  had  im- 
I'eaaonably  attached   himself  to  the  low,  so  that  he  himself 
wred  at  last.     He  should  have  recollected  that  verse  being 
^e  language  of  passion,  and  passion  dictating  energetic  ex- 
pressions, it  became  him  to  make  his  subjects  and  style  accord. 
9^  asks  why  tales  so  simple  were  not  in  prose.     With  **  mal- 
ice prepense "  he  fixes  on  objects  of  reflection,  which  do  not 
naturally  excite  it.     Coleridge  censured  the  disproportion  in 
the  machinery  of  the  poem  on  the  Gypsies.     Had  the  whole 
^orld  been  standing  idle,  more  powerful  argimients  to  expose 
fhe  evil  could  not  have  been  brought  forward.  Of  Kant  he  spoke 
^n  terms  of  high  admiration.    In  his  "  Himmel's  System  "  he  aj)- 
Peared  to  unite  the  genius  of  Burnet  and  Newton.    He  i)rai8ed 
also  the  "  Traume  eines  Geistersehers,"  and  intimated  that  he 
should  one  day  translate  the  work  on  the  Sublime  atid  Beautiful. 
The  "  Kritik  der  Urtheilskrafl "  ho  considered  the  most  aston- 
ishing of  Kant's  works.     Both  Fichte  and  Schellinj;  he  thought 
v<roiild  be  found  at  last  t^  have  erred  where  they  deviated  from 
Kant ;  but  he  considered  Fichte  a  great  logician,  and  Schelliiig 
perhaps  a  still  greater  man.     In  both  he  thought  the  want  of 
^rratitude  towards  their  uiastor  a  sign  of  the  absence  of  the 
highest  excellence.     Schelling's  system  resolves  itself  into  fa- 
naticism, not  better  than  that  of  Jacob  Boehme.     Coleridge 
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had  known  Tieck  at  Rome,  but  wna  not  nware  of  his  emiueuc* 
as  ft  poet.  He  conoeded  to  Uoelhe  uuiversaJ  tnleut,  Ijut  felt  a 
wujit  uf  moral  life  to  be  the  dufout  of  his  jxietry.  8chi]Uir  he 
spoke  more  kindly  of.  He  quoted  "  NiiuDicr,  das  glaubt  oiir, 
erscheiaeu  die  tiiitter,  uimnier  aJlein."*  (He  has  stutx  trans- 
latud  it)  Of  Jean  Paul  he  said  that  his  wit  conaiitted  uot  in 
pointing  out  analogies  in  themHelves  striking,  but  in  finding 
unexpetited  analogies.  Yuu  admire,  not  the  things  ixiniluned, 
but  the  act  of  combination.  Hu  applied  this  also  to  WiniUuun. 
But  is  not  this  tliQ  uhimLiit«r  of  uU  wit  1  That  which  he  oou- 
trastcd  with  it  as  a  different  kind  of  wit  is  in  reohty  not  wit, 
but  acutmesa.  He  made  an  elaborate  distlnetion  betweon 
£uiGy  and  imagination.  The  excess  of  fancy  is  delirium,  of 
inia^nation  mania.  Fancy  is  tho  arbitrarily  bringing  together 
of  things  that  lie  remote,  and  forming  them  into  a  unity.  The 
materials  lie  ready  for  tlie  fancy,  whieh  acts  by  a  sort  of  Jux- 
taposition. Un  the  other  hand,  the  iinnginatiun  under  excite- 
ment generates  and  produces  a  form  of  its  own.  The  "  seas  of 
milk  and  ships  of  amlier"  he  quoted  as  fanciful  delirium.  He 
related,  as  a  sort  of  disease  of  imagination,  what  occurred  to 
himself.  Hu  had  been  watching  intently  the  motions  of  a 
kit«  among  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  when  on  n  sud- 
den he  saw  two  kites  in  an  opposite  direution.  This  delusion 
lasted  some  timti.  At  lost  he  discovered  that  tho  two  kites 
were  the  fluttering  branches  of  a  tree  beyond  a  wall.  ' 

Xovemiur  lSth.  —  \t  Godwin's  with  Northuotu,  Coleridge, 
&c  Coleridge  made  ttimsetf  very  merry  at  the  axpenso  of  Fuseti, 
whom  he  always  called  Fnszle  or  Fuzly.  He  told  a  stfiry  of  Fu- 
Beli's  l<eiug  on  a  visit  at  Liverpool  at  a  time  when  unfortunate- 
ly he  had  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  public  with  a  Pruan&D 
soldier,  who  had  excited  a  great  deal  of  uotiee  by  bis  enoitnoiii 
powers  of  eating.  And  the  annoyance  was  Aggravated  by  per- 
Bous  jiersistiug  in  eonsidering  the  soldier  as  Fuseli's  coimtrv- 
man.  He  spent  bis  last  evening  at  Dr.  Cromptun's.f  when 
Koscoo  (whose  visitor  Fuseli  was)  took  an  op]K)rtnnity  of  giv- 
ing a  hint  to  the  party  that  no  one  should  mention  tlte 
glutton.  Tho  admonition  unfortuiuitoly  was  not  heard  by  a 
lady,  who,  turning  to  the  great  Auademician  and  lectnrer,  said  ; 
"  Well,  air,  your  countryman  has  been  surpassiug  himself!  " — 
"  Madame,"  growled  tho  irritated  paniter,  "  the  fellow  is  im 
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countryman  of  mine.** — "He  is  a  foreigner!     Have  you  not 
heard  what  he  has  been  doing  ]     He  has  eaten  a  live  cat !  "  — 
**  A  live  cat !  "  every  one  exclaimed,  except  Fuseli,  whose  rage 
was  excited  by  the  suggestion  of  a  lady  famous  for  her  blun- 
ders, "  Dear  me,  Mr.  Fuseli,  that  would  be  a  fine  subject  for 
your  pencil."  —  "  My  pencil,  madam  ] "  —  "  To  be  sure,  sir,  as 
the  horrible  is  your  forte." —  "  You  mean  the  terrible,  madam," 
be  replied,  with  an  assumed  composure,  muttering  at  the  same 
time  between  his  teeth,  "  if  a  silly  woman  can  mean  anything." 
December  20th.  —  Met  Coleridge  by  accident  with  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.     As  I  entered  he  was  apparently  speaking  of 
Christianity.     He  w^ent  on  to  say  that  miracles  are  not  an  es- 
Bential  in  the  Christian  system.     He  insisted  that  they  were 
not  brought  forward  as  proofs ;  that  they  were  acknowledged 
to  have  been  performed  by  others  as  well  as  the  true  believers. 
Pharaoh's  magicians  wrought  miracles,  though  those  of  Moses 
vere  more  powerful     In  the  New  Testament,  the  appeal  is 
made  to  the  knowledge  which  the  believer  has  of  the  truths  of 
hU  religion,  not  to  the  wonders  wroiight  to  make  him  l>eliove. 
Of  Jesus  Christ  he  asserted  that  he  was  a  Platonic  philosopher. 
And  when  Christ  spoke  of  his  identity  witli  the  Father,  ho 
Bpoke  in  a  Spinozistic  or  Pantheistic  sense,  according  to  which 
he  could  trulv  sav  that  his  transcendental  sense  was  one  with 
God,  while  his  empirical  sense  retained  its  finite  natiu*e.     On 
nay  making  the  remark  that  in  a  certain  sense  every  one  who 
utters  a  truth  may  be  said  to  be  inspired,  Coleridge  assented, 
aud  afterwards  named  Fox  and  others  among  the  Quakers, 
Madame  Guy  on,  St.  Theresa,  *fec.,  as  Iwing  also  in8j)ired. 

On  my  suggesting,  in  the  fonn  of  a  question,  that  an  eternal 
absolute  truth,  like  those  of  religion,  co\ild  not  be  proved  by  an 
Jiccidental  fact  in  historv,  he  at  once  assented,  and  declared  it 
to  be  not  advisable  to  ground  the  belief  in  ('hristianity  on  his- 
torical evidence.  He  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  religious 
belief  is  an  act,  not  of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  will.  To 
^Jeconie  a  believer,  one  must  love  the  doctrine,  and  feel  in  har- 
uiouj  with  it,  and  not  sit  down  coolly  to  inqiiire  whether  he 
fibould  believe  it  or  not. 

Notwithstanding  the  sceptical  tendency  of  such  opinions, 
^-^leridge  added,  that  accepting  Christianity  as  he  did  in  its 
spirit  in  conformity  with  his  own  i)hilo8()phy,  he  was  content 
for  the  sake  of  its  divine  truths  to  receive  as  articles  of  faith, 
%  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  leave  undisputed,  the  miracles  of  the 
Kew  Testament,  taken  in  their  literal  sense. 
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In  wri^illg  tliis  I  tun  romiiuled  of  one  of  the  femous  Raj^ingH 
of  fasoU,  which  Jntobi  quotes  repcHtedly  :  "  The  things  Umt 
'belong  to  men  miiBt  be  understood  in  order  that  they  nmy  be 
loved  ;  the  things  that  belong  to  God  must  be  loved  in  order 
to  be  understood." 

Oaleridge  warmly  praieed  Spiaoxa,  Jacohi  on  Spinoza,  mtd 
Schiller  "  Uober  die  Hendiuig  Moaes,"  4c.  And  he  conciurcd 
with  me  in  thinking  the  main  fault  of  Spinoza  to  be  his  at- 
tempting to  reduce  to  demonstration  that  which  must  be  an 
objeot  of  faith.  He  did  not  agroo  with  Charles  l^inb  in  bin 
admiration  of  those  playfiil  and  delightfiil  plays  of  Shakiv 
speare,  "  Love's  Labor's  host"  and  the  "Midsummer  Ki^t'a 
Dream  "  ;  but  both  afhrmcd  that  not  a  line  of  "  Titiw  Audroii- 
icus  "  could  have  been  from  Shakespeare's  pen. 

Dtormbrr  23d.  —  Coleridge  dined  with  the  CoUiera,  talked  a 
vast  deal,  and  delighted  every  one.  Politics,  Koulinn  philoe- 
ophy.  and  Shakespeare  successively,  —  and  at  last  a  pla)-ful 
expoeure  of  some  bad  poets.  His  remarks  on  Shakespeare 
were  aingiilarly  ingenious.  ShakeBpeare,  he  said,  ddighted  in 
portraying  oharoetcrs  in  which  tlie  inteDectual  powers  are 
found  in  n  ^ire-eminent  degree,  while  the  moral  faculties  are 
wanting,  at  the  same  time  that  he  taught  the  euperiority  of 
moral  greatness.  Such  is  the  contrast  exhibited  in  lago  and 
'Othello,  lago's  most  marked  feature  Is  his  delight  in  govem- 
ing  by  fraud  and  superior  understanding  the  noble-minded  and 
f^nerons  Moor.  In  Richard  111.  cnieJty  is  less  the  prominent 
trait  tlum  pride,  to  which  a.  sense  of  personal  deformity  gave  a 
deadly  venom.  Coleridge,  however,  asserted  his  beliof  that 
Shakespeare  wrot«  hardly  anything  of  this  play  except  the 
character  of  Richard  ;  he  found  the  piece  a  stock  play  and  re- 
wrote the  parts  which  developed  the  hero's  character  :  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  write  the  scenes  in  which  I^dy  Aune  yielded  to 
,  the  usurper's  Bolicitatioua.  He  considered  "  Pericles  "  aa  illna- 
'  trating  the  way  in  whioh  Shakespeare  handled  a  piece  he  had  to 
refit  for  ropresentation.  At  fitBt  he  pnx-oeded  with  indifference, 
only  now  and  then  troubling  himself  to  put  in  a  thought  or 
an  image,  bnt  as  he  advanced  hu  interested  himself  in  his 
employment,  and  the  last  two  acts  ore  almost  entirely  by 
him. 

Hamlet  he  conHJdered  in  a  point  of  view  which  seems  t» 
agree  very  well  with  the  reprcHontiition  given  in  "  Wilhelnfc- 
Meister."  Mamlet  m  n.  man  whose  ideal  nnd  internal  inutges 
are  so  vivid  that  alt  reiJ  olijects  are  faint  and  dead  to  hmu 
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This  we  see  in  his  soliloquies  on  the  nature  of  inon  and  his 
disregard  of  life :  hence  also  his  vacillation,  and  the  purely 
convulsive  energies  he  displayed.     He  acts  only  by  fits  and 
snatches.    He  manifests  a  strong  inclination  to  suicide.    On  my 
observing  that  it  appeared  strange  Shakespeare  did  not  make 
Buioide  the  termination  of   his  piece,  Coleridge  replied  that 
Shakespeare  wished  to  show  how  even  such  a  diameter  is  at  last 
obliged  to  be  the  sport  of  chance,  —  a  salutary  moral  doctrine. 
But  I  thought  this  the  suggestion  of  the  moment  only,  and 
not  a  happy  one,  to  obviate  a  seeming  objection.     Hamlet  re- 
muns  at  last  the  helpless,  unpractical  being,  though  every  in- 
ducement to  activity  is  given  which  the  very  appearance  of  the 
fipirtt  of  his  murdered  father  could  bring  with  it. 

Coleridge  also  considered  Falstaff  as  an  instance  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  intellectual  power.  He  is  content  to  be  thought 
both  a  liar  and  a  coward  in  order  to  obtain  influence  over  the 
minds  of  his  associates.  His  aggravated  lies  about  the  robbery 
are  conscious  and  purposed,  not  inadvertent  untruths.  On 
my  observing  tiiat  this  account  seemed  to  justify  Cooke's  rep- 
resentation, according  to  which  a  foreigner  imperfectly  under- 
standing the  character  would  fancy  Falstaff  the  designing  knave 
who  does  actually  outwit  the  Prince,  Coleridge  answered  that,  in 
hig  own  es*.»raation,  Falstaff  is  the  superior,  who  cannot  easily  1)0 
convinced  that  the  Prince  has  escaped  him  ;  Init  that,  as  in  other 
instances,  Shakespeare  has  shown  us  the  defeat  of  mere  intel- 
lect by  a  noble  feeling ;  the  Prince  being  the  superior  moral 
character,  who  rises  above  his  insidious  companion. 

On  my  noticing  Hume's  obvious  preference  of  the  Freneh 
tragedians  to  Shakespeare,  Coleridge  exclaimed  :  "  Hume  com- 
prehended as  much  of  Shakespeare  as  an  apothecary's  phial 
wonld,  placed  under  the  falls  of  Niagara." 

We  spoke  of  Milton.  He  was,  said  Coleridge,  a  most  deter- 
mined aristocrat,  an  enemy  to  popular  elections,  and  he  would 
have  been  most  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Jacobins  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  He  would  have  thought  our  popular  freedom  exces- 
sive. He  was  of  opinion  that  tlie  govemnient  belonged  to  the 
wise,  and  he  thought  the  people  fools.  In  all  his  works  there 
is  but  one  exceptionable  jMissago,  —  that  in  which  he  vindicates 
the  expulsion  of  the  members  from  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Cromwell.  Coleridge  on  this  took  ocwision  to  express  his  a|)- 
prolmtion  of  the  death  of  Churlos. 

Of  Milton's  "  Paradise  Kojrained/'  he  obscn-cd  that  however 
"iferior  its  kind  is  to  "  Paradise  Lfst,"  its  execution  is  superior. 
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This  was  all  Milton  meant,  in  the  preference  he  is  enid  ta  hove 
given  to  his  later  poem.  It  is  a  iliduutic  poem,  ntid  t'ormcd  od 
the  model  of  Job. 

Coleridge  remarked  on  the  lesson  of  tolerance  taught 
118  by  the  o)ipoBite  opinions  entertained  uouceniing  the 
death  of  Charles  by  xuch  great  men  as  Milton  and  Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Holy  Dying,"  he  affirmed,  ie  a  perfect 
poem,  and  in  uU  its  particulars,  even  the  rhytbni,  may  be  com- 
pared with  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts.''  In  the  cfiursc  of  his 
metaphyseal  conveniatiou,  Coleridge  remarked  on  Hartley's 
theory  of  aaaociation.  This  doctrine  is  aa  old  as  Aristotle,  and 
Hartley  himself,  aftor  publishing  his  system,  when  he  wrote 
his  second  volume  on  religion,  built  his  proofii,  not  on  the 
maxims  of  his  first  volume,  which  he  had  already  leomt  to 
appreciate  better,  but  on  the  principles  uf  other  Kchuola.  Col- 
eridge quoted  (I  forget  from  whom)  a  description  of  association 
as  the  ''  law  of  our  imagination."  Thought,  he  observed,  is  a 
laborioua  breaking  through  the  law  of  association  ;  the  natural 
train  of  &ncy  is  violently  repressed  ;  the  free  yielding  to  its 
power  produces  dreaming  or  delirium.  The  great  absurdity 
oommitted  by  those  who  would  build  everj-thing  on  aHSOciation 
is  that  they  forget  the  things  associated  :  tliese  are  left  out  of 
the  account 

Of  Locke  he  spoke,  as  unual,  with  great  contempt,  that  ia, 
in  reference  to  his  metaphysical  work.  He  considered  him  as 
having  led  to  the  dcstniction  of  metnphjaica!  science,  by  en- 
couraging the  unlearned  public  to  think  that  with  mere  com- 
mon sense  they  might  dispense  with  disciplined  study.  H« 
pmiaed  Stillingfleet  as  Locke's  opponent ;  and  he  ascribed 
Locke's  popularity  to  his  political  character,  being  the  advocnta 
of  the  new  against  the  old  djiiasty,  to  his  reli^ous  chnmcter 
is  a  Christian,  though  hut  an  Arian,  —  for  both  parties,  the 
Christians  against  the  sceptics,  and  the  liltemlly  minded  against 
the  orthodox,  were  glad  to  raise  his  reputation ;  and  to  the 
nationality  of  the  people,  who  coi:sidered  him  and  Newton  as 
the  adversaries  of  the  Uemian  Leibnitz.  Voltaire,  to  depress 
l^ibnitz,  raised  Locke, 

H.  C-  B.  TO  T.  H. 

"  Coleridge  kept  me  on  the  stretvh  of  attention  and  adniim> 
tion  from  half  past  three   till  twelve   o'clock.     On  politics, 
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metaphysics,  and  poetry,  more  especially  on  the  Regency,  Kant, 
and  Shakespeare,  he  was  astonishingly  eloquent.     But  I  can- 
not help  remarking  that,  although  he  practises  all  sorts  of  de- 
lightful tricks,  and  shows  admirable  skill  in  riding  his  hobby, 
yet  he  may  be  easily  imsaddled.     I  was  surprised  to  iind  how 
one  may  obtain  from  him  concessions  which  lead  to  gross  in- 
oansistencies.     Though  an  incomparable  declaimcr  and  speech- 
maker,  he  has  neither  the  readiness  nor  the  acuteness  required 
by  a  colloquial  disputant ;  so  that,  with  a  sense  of  inferiority 
^hich  makes  me  feel  humble  in  his  presence,  I  do  not  feel  in 
the  least  afiraid  of  him.     Rough  said  yesterday,  that  he  is  sure 
Coleridge  would  never  have  succeeded  at  the  bar  even  as  a 
apeaker." 

This  I  wrote  when  I  knew  little  of  him  ;  I  used  afterwards 
to  compare  him  as  a  disputant  to  a  seqjent  1  —  easy  to  kill,  if 
you  assume  the  offensive,  but  if  you  let  him  attack,  his  bite  is 
nu)rtaL  Some  years  after  this,  when  1  saw  Madame  de  Stael 
in  London,  I  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  him  :  she  replied, 
"  He  is  very  great  in  monologue,  but  he  has  no  idea  of  dia- 
logue." This  I  repeated,  and  it  appeared  in  the  Quarterly 
Kwiew, 

It  was  at  the  very  close  of  the  year  that  I  made  an  acquaint- 
ance which  afforded  me  unqualified  satisfaction,  except  as  all 
enjoyments  that  are  transient  are  followed  by  sorrow  when 
they  are  terminated.  This  new  acquaintance  was  the  great 
sculptor,  John  Flaxman. 

Having  learned  from  Rough  that  my  German  acquaintance, 
MijM  Flaxman,  had  returned,  and  was  living  with  her  brother, 
I  called  on  her  to  make  my  apologies  for  neglecting  to  deliver 
loy  letter  to  Ro\igh.  She  received  them,  not  with  undignified 
indifference,  but  with  great  goodnature.  On  this  occasion  1 
^as  introduced  to  Mrs.  Flaxman,  a  shrewd  livelv  talkative 
voman,  and  received  an  invitation  to  spend  the  last  night  of 
the  year  with  them.  The  whole  day  was  interesting.  I  find 
from  my  pocket-book  that  I  tnuislated  in  the  forenoon  a 
p'>rtion  of  (Joethe's  **  Sanimler  und  die  Scinigen,"  which  I  nev- 
w  ended,  because  I  could  not  invent  English  comic  words  to 
express  the  abuses  arising  from  one-sideflness  in  the  several 
w'h(M)ls  of  painting.  In  the  afternoon  I  sat  with  Mrs.  K'lrbauld, 
•^till  in  all  the  beauty  of  her  fine  taste,  correct  understanding, 
^  well  as  pure  integrity  ;  and,  in  the  evening,  1  was  one  of  a 
D^tny-  partv  at  Flaxman'a  But  this  evening  1  saw  merelv  the 
9* 
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good-humored,  even  frolicsome,  kind-hearted  man.  Ever^ 
sportive  word  and  action  of  Flaxman's  was  enhanced  by  his 
grotesque  figure.  He  had  an  intelligent  and  benignant  counte- 
nance, but  he  was  short  and  humpbacked,  so  that  in  hii 
laughter  it  often  seoniod  as  if  he  wore  mocking  himself. 
There  were  the  Roughs  and  a  few  others,  enough  to  fill 
two  very  small  rooms  (No.  7  Buckingham  Street,  which  Flax- 
man  bought  when  he  settled  in  London  on  his  return  from 
Italy,  and  in  which  he  died).  He  introduced  to  me  a  lively, 
rather  short,  and  stout  girl,  whom  he  called  his  *'  daughter 
Ellen."  I  took  him  literally,  and  said  I  thought  he  had  ne 
child.  ''  Only  in  one  way  she  is  my  daughter.  Her  other 
father,  there,  is  Mr.  Pordeu,  the  architect"  This  same  £Uen 
Porden  became  ultimately  the  wife  of  Captain  Franklin,  the 
North  Pole  voyager. 

It  was  also  in  this  year  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Man* 
ning,*  then  a  special  pleader,  now,  perhaps,  the  most  learned 
man  at  the  bar,  sergeant  or  l)arrister.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
well-known  Arian  divine  at  Blxetcr,  and  he  has  had  the  manli* 
ness  and  integrity  never  to  be  ashamed  of  Dissent. 

1  ought  uot  to  omit  the  circimistance  that  I  kept  four  terms 
this  year. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Mi«8  Wordsworth. 

66  Hatton  Garden,  December  28, 1810. 
My  dear  Madam  :  — 

....  I  have  i)08tponed  answering  your  acceptable  letter  t 
I  could  speak  to  you  conconiing  o\ir  common  friends,  t' 
Laml>8. 

Mary,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  just  now  very  comfortable.     I 
I  hear  she  lias  Ikjoii  in  a  feeble  and  tottering  condition.     J 
has  put  hei-self  under  Dr.  Tuthill,  who  has  pre8cril)ed  wa 
Charles,  in  consequence,  resolved  to  accommodate  himself 
her,  and  since  lord-mayor's  day  has  abstained  from  all  o 
liquor,  as  well  as  from  smoking.     We  shaD  all  rejoice,  ind 
if  this  experiment  siicceedH. 

Who  knows  but  tlint  this  promising  resolution  may 
been  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  Coleridge  ?  I  have 
several  evenings  with  your  friend.     1  tmy  a  great  deal  w 

•  The  QuoenN  Ancient  Serjronnt,  who  died  in  1P66. 

In  early  life  Mniiiiiii^  dovoti-d  hiniselt'  lor  a  your  and  a  half  to  npri' 
Afterwards  he  went  to  (iennimy  lor  a  vear,  tt»  ieani  the  lanpiage,  in 
fit  liimself  for  mercantile  pursuits.     Finallv  he  fixed  <\n  the  law  as  f 
tk>o. 
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declare  that  he  has  not  sunk  below  my  expectations,  for  they 
were  never  luised  so  before  by  the  fame  of  any  man.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  well,  and  if  the  admiration  he  excites  in  me 
be  mingled  with  any  sentiments  of  compassion,  this  latter  feel- 
ing proceeds  rather  from  what  I  have  heard,  than  from  what  I 
have  seen.  He  has  more  eloquence  than  any  man  1  ever  saw, 
except  perhaps  Curran,  the  Irish  orator,  who  possesses  in  a 
very  high  degree  the  only  exceUence  which  Coleridge  wants  to 
be  a  pCTfect  parlor  orator,  viz.  short  sentences.  Coleridge 
cannot  canyene.  He  addresses  himself  to  his  hearers.  At 
the  same  time,  he  is  a  much  better  listener  than  I  expected. 

Your  kind  invitation  to  the  Lakes  is  most  welcome.  If  I  do 
not  embrace  the  offer,  be  assured  it  is  not  from  want  of  a 
strong  desire  to  do  so.  I  wish  for  no  journey  so  much,  except, 
indeed,  another  voyage  to  Spain.  My  admiration,  my  love, 
ind  anxious  care  continue  to  be  fixed  on  that  country  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  my  hopes  are  not  so  lofty  as  those  your 
brother  cherishes,  it  is  only  because  I  am  myself  not  so  lofty. 

•  ■  «  •  • 

Coleridge  spent  an  afternoon  with  us  on  Sunday.  He  was 
delightful.  Charles  Lamb  was  unwell,  and  could  not  join  us. 
His  change  of  habit,  though  it  on  the  whole  improves  his 
health,  yet  when  he  is  low-spirited  leaves  him  without  a  remedy 
or  relief. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  Mr.  Wordsworth  my  best  remembrances.  We  want 
onprofaned  and  uuprostituted  words  to  express  the  kind  of 
feeling  I  enterUiin  towards  him. 

Believe  me,  &c.,  &c., 

H.  C.  R. 

P.S.  —  I  was  interested  in  yoiu*  account  of  the  children,  and 
their  reception  of  you  ;  but  it  is  not  only  moimtain  children 
fhat  make  verbs.  I  heard  an  Essex  child  of  seven  say  lately, 
hi  delight  at  a  fierce  torrent  of  rain,  "  How  it  is  storming  !  ^ 
The  same  boy  had  just  before  said,  "  I  love  to  see  it  roaring 
Mid  pouring."  I  have  m'^re  than  once  remarked  the  elements 
^  poetic  sense  in  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
1811. 

THIS  year  I  began  to  keep  a  Diary.  This  relieves  me 
from  one  difficulty,  but  raises  another.  Hitherto  I  have 
had  some  trouble  in  bringing  back  to  my  memory  the  most 
material  incidents  in  the  proper  order.  It  was  a  labor  of  col- 
lection.  !Now  1  have  to  select.  When  looking  at  a  diary, 
there  seems  to  be  too  little  distinction  between  the  insignifi- 
cant and  the  important,  and  one  is  reminded  of  the  proverb, 
"  The  wood  cannot  be  seen  for  the  trees."  • 

January  8th. —  Spent  part  of  the  evening  with  Charles  Lamb 
(unwell)  and  his  sister.  He  had  just  read  the  "  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama,"  which  he  said  he  liked  better  than  any  of  Southey's 
long  poems.  The  descriptions  he  thought  beautiful,  particu- 
larly the  finding  of  Kailyal  by  Ereenia.  He  liked  the  opening, 
and  part  of  the  description  of  hell ;  but,  after  all,  he  was  not 
made  happier  by  reading  the  poem.  There  is  too  much  trick 
hi  it.  The  three  statues  and  the  vacant  space  for  Kehama 
resemble  a  pantomime  scene  ;  and  the  love  is  ill  managed.  On 
the  whole,  however,  Charles  Lamb  thinks  the  poem  mfinitely 
superior  to  "  Thalaba." 

We  8]K)ke  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  To  my  surprise. 
Lamb  asserted  the  latter  to  be  the  greater  man.  He  preferred 
tlie  *'  Ancient  Mariner  "  to  anything  Wordsworth  had  written. 
He  thought  the  latter  too  apt  to  force  his  own  individual  feel- 
ings on  the  reader,  instead  of,  like  Shakespeare,  entering  fully 
into  the  feelings  of  others.  This,  I  observed,  is  very  much 
owing  to  the  lyrical  character  of  Wordsworth's  poems.  And 
Lamli  concluded  by  expressing  high  admiration  of  Wordsworth, 
and  e8|>ecially  of  the  Sonnets.  He  also  spoke  of  "  Hart-leap 
Well  "  jis  exquisite. 

Some  one,  speaking  of  Shakespeare,  mentioned  his  anachro- 
nism in  which  Hector  speaks  of  Arist-otle.  "  That 's  what 
Johnson  referred  to,"  said  Lamb,  "  wlicn  he  wrote,  — 

*Aiul  panting  Tiino  toils  after  liim  in  vain! '  " 

♦  Tlonceforwurd  selortions  will  be  piven  from  the  Diarv,  with  additions  from 
tlie  KtMnini^ccnces.  Tliese  a(l«liti(»ns  will  be  marked  [Acm.],  and  the  year  in 
whicli  tliey  were  written  will  be  stated  at  the  foot  of  tne  page. 
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January  17th,  —  In  the  evening  a  call  at  Flaxman^s.     Read 
to  Mrs.  Flaxman  a  pjirt  of  Schlegel's  "  Critique  on  the  Designs 
for  Dante,"  wliich  of  course  gratified  her.     She  told  me  they 
were  done  in  Italy  for  Mr.  Hope,  on  very  moderate  terms, 
merely  to  give  Flaxman  employment  for  the  evening.     Fuseli, 
when  he  saw  them,  said,  '^  1  used  to  think  myself  the  best 
composer,  but  now  I  own  Flaxman  to  be  the  greater  man." 
Some  years  ago,  when  I  met  Flaxman  at  Mrs.  Iremonger's,  I 
mentioned  Schlegel's  praise  of  him  for  his  preference  of  Dante 
to  Milton.     It  was,  said  Schlegel,  a  proof  that  he  siu^passed 
bis  countrymen  in  taste.     Flaxman  said  he  could  not  accept 
♦he  compliment  on  the  ground  of  preference.     He  thought 
Milton  the  very  greatest  of  poets,  and  he  could  not  forgive 
Charles  James  Fox  for  not  liking  him.     He  had  three  reasons 
for  choosing  Dante.     First,  he  was  unwilling  to  interfere  with 
Fuseli,  who  had  made  choice  of  Milton  for  his  designs.     Sec- 
ond, Milton  supplies  few  figures,  while  Dante  abounds  in  them. 
And,  third,  he  had  heard  that  Michael  Angelo  had  made  a 
number  of  designs  in  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Dante. 

Mrs.  Flaxman  said,  this  evening,  that  the  common  cloak  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Italy  suggested  the  drapery  for  Virgil  and 
Dante.  While  w^e  were  talking  on  this  subject  Flaxman  came 
in.  He  spoke  with  great  modesty  of  his  designs ;  he  could 
do  better  now,  and  wished  the  Germans  had  something  better 
on  which  to  exercise  their  critical  talents. 

Jamiary  lUth,  —  With  C'ollier,  &c.,  at  Covent  Garden. 
"Twelfth  Night,"  —  Listen's  Malvolio  excellent.  I  never  siiw 
him  to  greater  advanttige.  It  is  a  character  in  all  respects 
adapted  to  him.  His  inimitable  gravity  till  he  receives  tiie 
letter,  and  his  incomparable  smiles  in  the  cross-gartered  scene, 
are  the  perfection  of  nature  and  art  iniitcd. 

January  2Uth, —  1  walked  with  (.'oleridge  to  Rickman's,  where 
ve  dined.  He  talked  on  Shakes|)eare,  ])articuliu-ly  his  Fools. 
These  he  regarded  as  supplying  the  place  of  the  ancient  cho- 
nis.  The  ancient  drama,  he  ol)serve(l,  is  distinguislied  from 
the  Shakesi)earian  in  this,  that  it  exhibits  a  sort  of  abstraction, 
not  of  character,  but  of  idea.  A  certain  sentiment  or  passion 
18  exhibited  in  all  its  purity,  unmixed  with  auytliing  that  could 
interfere  with  iti*  etfect.  Shakespeare,  on  tiie  other  hand,  im- 
itates life,  mingled  as  we  find  it  with  joy  and  sorrow.  We 
Kieet  constantly  in  life  with  persons  who  are,  as  it  were,  ini- 
fceling  spectators  of  the  most  passionate  situations.  The  Fool 
^rves  to  supply  the  place  of  some  such  uninterested  person, 
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■where  all  the  odier  characters  are  intertwted.  The  most  j:eii- 
Tiiiie  »nd  reitl  of  Shake Bii™ie"a  Fools  ia  in  '•  Leu."  Jn  "  Ham- 
let "  the  fool  is,  aa  it  were,  divided  in^)  isevernl  paits,  diepcTsed 
tliroiL(i;h  tlko  piny. 

Un  our  waUt  Imok  ('oloridge  spoke  warmly  Rud  eloquently  ou 
the  effect  of  lawn  in  the  formation  of  moral  chaitictev  aud  feel- 
ing in  a  people.  He  ditfered  froiu  Beotham's  censure  uf  llie 
laws  of  usury,  Coleridge  couteiidiug  tliat  those  Ihwh,  l^ 
exciting  a  general  uoutempt  towards  uMurers,  had  a  deterring 
effect  un  tntaiy.  (jenou  fell  by  becoming  a  people  of  monny- 
leudera  instead  of  merohuiite.  In  muue}'  loons  one  [larty  is  in 
sorrow  ;  in  Che  trathe  of  nierchaudise,  both  partitMi  guin  Mid 
rejoice.  This  led  to  talk  on  the  uu,ture  of  eriminid  law  in 
general.  Some  acts,  vi*.  murder,  rape,  unnatural  offences, 
aro  to  be  punished  for  the  wikc  of  the  effect  on  tiie  putilic 
mind,  that  a  JaM  ivnfimfiU  may  he  taught,  and  not  merely  fur 
the  sake  of  prevention.  The  acts  ought  in  themselves  t6  bo 
ptmiahed.  He  dwelt  on  the  influence  of  Uw  iu  fonoiiig  the 
pulilie  mind,  and  giving  direction  to  niond  feeling. 

Februarj/  ItU —  A  visit  to  a  moBt  accomplished  lady  of  the 
tAA.  school,  Mrs.  BuUer.*      The  poems  of  Southey  and  SoottJ 
Ae  lias  put  into  her  Index  Expurgntorius.    She  cannot  b 
r%be  irregularity  of  their  veniiti cation.     Mr.  JoiTiiugluon  w 
Invsent,  and  she  called  him  to  his  tiice  "  the  last  of  the  o 
8e)nx>l."     He  ia  already  forgotten,  more  completely  ihan  thai 
will  be  whom  his  IVieud  and  contemporary  treated  ho  bout«inpl 

FehraaTy  I8fh.  —  At  the  Rr-yal  Academy.    Heard  Flaxmatl 
btrodtictory  Lecture  uu  >Scuiptiire.     It  whs  for  the  niust 
intirely,  historical.      Hu  eiideiivoi-ud   to  show    that   i 
I'times  EngliKh  seidptora  have  exeuUed  when  not  prereut«dl 
BxtmneouE  inrcumstanues.      This  gave   great   plea 
Iritish  audience.     In  one   or  two  instances  the  Icuturo  J 
tpplauded  in  u  wity  that  he  would  be  ashamed  of. 
^vf  some  eatbedml  scidpture  of  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll. 
I  icontrasting  the  remains  of  different  artists,  said,  ' 
I  ire  tind  that  the  Britislt  artists  were  superior  to  their  rivt 
I  the  Continent."     This  was  received  with  loud  clap(Mng. 
■  John-BuUiam  displayed  was  truly  ridiculous.     Fin 
-ever,  pleased  me  iu  every  respect  in  which  1  had  h 
I  pleased.     He  spoke  like  an  artist  who  loved  and  buner 
t,  bat  without  any  personnl  feeling.     He  had  all  tl 
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tending  simplicity  of  a  tnily  great  mau.  His  imixnpoBing 
figure  received  consequence  firom  the  animation  of  his  counte- 
nance ;  and  his  voice,  though  feeble,  was  so  judiciously  managed 
and  so  clear,  and  his  enunciation  was  so  distinct,  that  he  was 
audible  to  a  large  number  of  people. 

March  12th.  —  Tea  and  chess  with  Mrs,  Barbauld.  Head  on 
my  way  to  her  house  Chapters  VIII.  to  XIV.  of  Southey's 
"  Madoc"  Exceedingly  pleased  with  the  touching  painting  in 
this  poem.  It  has  not  the  splendid  glare  of  '*  Kehoma,"  but 
there  is  a  imiform  glow  of  pure  and  'beautiful  morality  and 
interesting  description,  which  renders  the  work  very  pleasing. 
Sively  none  but  a  pedant  can  affect  or  be  seduced  to  think 
slightingly  of  this  poem.  At  all  events,  the  sensibility  which 
feels  such  beauties  is  more  desirable  than  the  acuteness  which 
oould  suggest  severe  criticism. 

Marrh  18th  —  A  talk  with  Coleridge,  who  called  on  me. 
Speaking  of  Southey,  he  said  S.  was  not  able  to  appreciate 
Spanish  poetry.  He  wanted  modifying  power :  he  was  a 
jewel-setter,  —  whatever  he  foinid  to  his  taste,  he  formed  it 
into,  or  made  it  into,  the  ornament  of  a  story. 

March  2Jith  —  A  call  en  Coleridge,  who  expatiated  beauti- 
fiilly  on  the  beneficial  influence  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  love 
in  the  formation  of  character.  He  attributed,  he  said,  certain 
peculiarities  in  persons  whom  he  named  to  the  circumstance 
that  they  had  no  brother.* 

March  29th,  —  Spent  the  evening  with  W.  Hazlitt.  Smith, 
his  wife  and  son,  Hume,  Coleridge,  and  afterwards  Lamb  there. 
Coleridge  philosophized  as  usual.  He  said  that  all  systems  of 
philosophy  might  be  reduced  to  two,  the  dynamical  and  the 
mechanical ;  the  one  converting  all  (]uantity  into  quality,  the 
other  vtce  verm.  He  and  Hazlitt  joined  in  an  obscure  state- 
tient  about  abstract  ideas.  Hazlitt  said  he  had  learnt  from 
painting  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  an  individual 
•^hject,  —  that  we  first  have  only  a  gfueral  idea ;  that  is,  a 
^■agne,  broken,  imperfect  recollection  of  the  individual  object. 
This  I  deserved  was  what  the  multitude  meant  by  a  general 
i^lca,  and  Hazlitt  said  he  had  no  other.  Coleridge  spoke  of 
the  impossibility  of  referring  the  individual  to  the  class  without 
having  a  previous  notion  of  the  class.  This  is  Kantian  logic. 
We  talked  of  politics.      It  was  amusing  to  observe   how 

*  On  wrtn^.  other  occasion  I  rerollect  liis*  snyiiif;  that  lio  envieil  Wordsworth 
''>r  having  had  a  sinter,  and  that  his  own  character  had  ttufTered  from  the  wanf 
ofasister.-H.  C.  R. 
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C'nlt-ridge  tilundered  againat  Su<jt«hineii  and  Frenuhmea. 
repreaeutwi  Ihe  EdmhuTi/k  Hrviav  a»  a  coimentrutiun  of  all  th« 
amurtueKS  of  all  Scotlund.  Edinbiirgh  is  a  talkiuj;  tvwn,  aiid 
whcuever,  iii  the  CuuveraaaioueB,  u  aiuglc  spark  is  uUcited,  it  ia 
instantly  cauglit,  presen'ud,  aud  brought  to  the  Hreirw.  He 
detiied  humor  to  the  uution.  Smith  appetiled  in  liehalf  of 
Smollott  Coleridge  endesvorcd  to  make  a  dintinutiou,  L  e.  to 
maintain  his  point,  and  yet  allow  the  claim  of  Smith. 

Before  Utnib  came,  Coleridge  had  spoken  with  warmth  of 
Ilia  excellent  aiid  serious  conversation.  Uaslitt  imputed  his 
puns  to  buiuility. 

Mamk  SOth.  —  Al  C.  Lamb's.  Found  Coleridge  and  Hozlitt 
there,  and  hud  a  half-hour's  chat.  Coleridge  spoke  feelingly 
of  Godwin  and  the  uuj<iHt  treatment  he  had  met  with.  In 
apology  for  Southey's  review  of  Godwin's  "  Life  of  Chaiioer," 
Coleridge  ingeniously  olmerved  that  persons  who  are  them- 
selves very  pure  are  somtitimcB  on  that  account  blant  in  their 
moral  feelings.  This  I  believe  to  lie  ti  very  tmo  remark  in- 
deed.    Something  like  this  1  have  expressed  respecting . 

She  ia  perfectly  jiiat  hereelf,  and  expects  everybody  to  be 
equally  so.  She  is  consequently  severe,  and  occaaiooally 
even  harsh  in  her  judgments. 

"  Fi>r  righl  too  rigiil  linrdeiii  Into  wrong." 

Coleridge  used  strong  language  against  those  who  were  once 
the  extravagant  adinirera  of  Uiidwin,  and  afterwaivls  bueauir 
his  most  bitter  opponi'uts.  1  noticed  the  infinite  superiority 
of  Godwin  over  the  Fi-ench  writers  in  moral  feeling  and  to»- 
dency.  I  had  learned  lo  hate  Melvetina  and  Mirabean,  uid 
yet  retained  my  love  for  Godwin,  This  was  agreed  to  asa  jiwt 
sentiment.  Coleridge  said  there  was  more  in  Godwin,  after  aU, 
than  he  was  once  willing  to  admit,  though  not  so  much  as  his 
enthusiastic  admirers  fancied.  He  had  openly  opposod  biu, 
but  nevertheless  visited  him.  Ijotithey's  severity  he  attribnt«d 
to  the  habit  of  reviewing.  .Sonthey  hitd  said  of  Coleridge's 
poetry  that  he  was  a  Dutch  imititor  of  the  Qermans.  Cole- 
ridge quoted  this,  not  to  exprcsa  any  displeasure  at  it,  but  to 
show  in  what  way  Southey  could  speak  of  hun. 

Went  with  C.  Lamb  to  the  Lyceum.  ■'  The  Siege  of  Bel- 
grndo "  nITcirded  me  considerable  amnsenienl.  The  comio 
Beenes  are  drull,  though  conunonplace  euoiigh,  and  Hiss  KeJ— 
ly  and  Mnthews  gave  dne  effect  to  them.  But  Bmham's  sing- 
ing delighted  me.     His   trills,  shakes,  and  quavers  are,   liki 
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those  of  all  other  great  singers,  tiresome  to  mc ;  but  his  pure 
melody,  the  simple  song  clearly  articulated,  is  equal  to  any- 
thing I  ever  heard.  His  song  was  acted  as  well  as  sung 
deli^tfiilly.  Indeed  I  think  Braham  a  fine  actor  while  sing- 
ing ;  he  throws  his  soul  into  his  throat,  but  his  whole  frame 
is  awakened,  and  his  gestures  and  looks  are  equally  impas- 
sioned. 

When  Dignum  and  Mrs.  Bland  came  on  the  stage  together, 
Charles  Lamb  exclaimed, 


'*  And  lo,  two  paddings  smoked  upon  the  board ! 


tt 


April  2d.  —  A  walk  to  Clapton,  reading,  "  Colonel  Jack,"  the 
latter  half  of  which  is  but  dull  and  commonplace.  The  mo- 
ment he  ceases  to  be  a  thief,  he  loses  everything  interesting. 
Yet  there  runs  through  the  work  a  spirit  of  humanity  which 
does  honor  to  De  Foe.  Ho  powerfully  pleaded  for  a  humane 
treatment  of  the  slaves  of  America,  at  a  time  when  no  man 
thought  of  abolishing  slavery  itself 

April  jffth,  —  At  Pope's  benefit,  at  the  Opera  House.  "The 
Earl  of  Warwick."  Mrs.  Siddons  most  nobly  played  her  part 
w  Margaret  of  Anjou.  The  character  is  one  to  which  she  can 
BtiU  render  justice.  She  looked  ill,  and  1  thought  her  articu- 
lation indistinct,  and  her  voice  drawling  and  funereal  during 
the  first  act ;  but  as  she  advanced  in  the  play,  her  geuiu.s  tri- 
umphed over  natural  imi)ediments.  She  was  all  that  could  be 
wished  The  scene  in  which  she  wnmght  upon  the  mind  of 
Warwick  was  perfect.  And  in  the  last  act,  her  triumphant 
joy  at  the  entrance  of  Warwick,  whom  she  had  stabbed,  was 
incomparable.  She  laughed  convulsively,  and  stajjgored  off 
the  stage  as  if  drunk  with  delight ;  and  in  every  limh  showed 
the  tumult  of  passion  with  an  accuracy  and  a  force  equally  im- 
pressive to  the  critic  and  the  man  of  feeling. 

Her  advancing  age  is  a  real  ])tiin  to  me.     As  an  actor,  she  has 
with  me  the  conviction  that  there  never  was,  and  never 
^ill  be,  her  equal. 

EUjgton  played  Ekiward.  He  is  a  fine  bustling  comedian ; 
but  he  bustles  also  in  tragedy. 

Braham  sang  delightfully  "  Said  a  Smile  to  a  Tear."  He  is 
uicomparably  the  most  delightful  male  sinirer  I  ever  heard. 

Liston,  in  the  "  Waterman,"  gave  a  burlesque  song  with  ad- 
^uiral)Ie  hiunor.  I  believe  he  will  soon  be  acknowledged  to  be 
our  first  comedian.  He  raises  more  universiil  laughs  than  any 
^ue,  excepting  perhaps   Mathews,    who   is   only  a  first-rate 

N 
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mimic  Liaton  burlesqued  Brahnm,  and  there  arone  a  umteM 
betwem  the  lovere  of  btirlostjue  and  the  jealuiis  odtnirBra  of  ex- 
quiaite  music;  but  the  reasonable  party  prevailed,  and  Lis- 
ten's eiicored  song  vus  received  with  gi'eat  apjikuse,  though 
the  burlesque  was  not  less  apparent  than  before. 

Inoiedon  sung  "  The  Storm."  It  was  said  to  be  fine.  Math- 
ews sang  hia  "Mail  Coath,"  —  a  moHt  excoDeut  tbiug  lu  its 

I  have  seldom  had  so  much  pleasure  at  the  theatre. 

Jprii  ;^r9(A.— Anthouj  Btibinaon  related  an  auecdote  of  Home 
Tooke,  showing  the  good-humor  and  composiu^  of  whiuh  be 
-mis  oapable.  Holcroft  was  with  him  at  a  third  pemon's  tabic. 
They  had  a  violent  (jnarrel.     At  length  Holcroft  said,  us  he 

rose  to  leave  the  room  :  "  Mr,  Tooke,  1  tell  rou.  you  nre  a 

Bcoundrel,  aud  I  alwa}^  thought  yon  no."  Tooke  dtTtoinod 
liim,  and  said  ;  "  Mr.  Hokroft.  some  time  ago  yon  naked  roc  (« 
oome  and  dine  with  you ;  do  t^ll  me  what  day  it  sbaU  bo." 
Holcroft  stayed. 

May  7th.  —  In  the  aR«nioon  a  pleasant  chat  with  Flaitnaii 
alone.  He  spoke  of  artists  aud  art  with  hts  unutl'ected  modes- 
ty and  kindness.  1  asked  him  why  the  Uemians,  who  appns 
oiated  him,  would  not  acknowledge  the  merit  of  our  pattitera, 
even  Reynolds.  "'  My  art,"  Fltixman  answered,  "  led  me  to 
make  use  of  classical  fable,  of  whiuh  the  tiemiaus  tire  fond. 
Keynolds  was  only  a  gentlemanly  scholar."  Sir  Joshua  judjged 
ill  of  sculpture  ;  on  that  subject  he  wrote  nut  so  well  m 
SUfoel  Mengs,  of  whom  Flaxman  spoke  slightingly,  just  aa  I 
recollect  hearing  Femow  at  Jena  spoak. 

May  ath,  —  Dined  with  ThelwalL  A  large  party.  The  man 
whom  we  went  lo  see,  and,  if  we  oould,  admire,  was  Dr.  Wol- 
cott,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindar.  Ho  talked  about  the  art- 
ists, said  that  West  could  paint  neither  ideal  Lieauty  nor  from 
imtnre,  called  Opie  the  Michael  Angelo  of  old  age.  complAiiied. 
of  the  ingratitude  of  certji.in  artists  who  owed  everything  U» 
himself,  spoke  eon  tern  ptuoiialy  of  Walter  Scott,  who,  be  snid. 
owed  his  popularity  to  bard  nameK.  He  also  declaimed  ^ibsl 
rhjTne  in  general,  which  he  said  was  fit  only  for  burlosqucs 
Not  even  Butler  would  live.  At  the  same  time  be  praised  oc 
eeedingly  the  "  Heroic  Bristle  to  Sir  W,  Chninbers."  Coca 
greve  be  considered  the  greatest  miracle  of  genius,  aud  t^» 
a  should  early  abandon  literature  wns  to  him 
As  Peter  Pindar  waa  blind,  I  was  requestod 

|^4rilp  to  hia  wine,  which  was  in  a  sepomte  pint  bottle,  u=x<l 
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was  not  wine  at  all,  but  brandy.*  After  dinner  he  eulogized 
brandy,  calling  it  t6  wSat,  and  said,  *'  He  who  drinks  it  heartily 
must  make  interest  to  die." 

He  said  he  had  made  a  rhyme  that  morning,  of  which  But- 
ler might  not  have  been  ashamed  :* — 

Say,  would  vcm  long  the  shafts  of  death  defy, 
Pray  keep  your  itisido  wet,  your  outside  dry. 

I  referred  to  his  own  writings.  He  said  he  recollected  them 
with  no  pleasure.     ''  Satire  is  a  bad  trade." 

May  15th.  — A  very  pleasant  call  on  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 
Bead  his  version  of  the  story  of  Prince  Donis,  the  long-nosed 
king.f  Grossiped  about  writing.  Urged  him  to  try  his  hand 
at  a  metrical  Umarheitung  (working  up)  of  "Rejrnard  the 
Fox."  He  believed,  he  said,  in  the  excellence  of  the  work, 
but  he  was  sure  such  a  version  as  I  suggested  would  not  sue- 
eeed  now.  The  sense  of  humor,  he  maintained,  is  utterly  ex- 
tinct   No  satire  that  is  not  personal  will  Huccoed.l 

2Jith,  —  Devoted  the  day  to  a  speech  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Academical  Society.  §  The  question,  "  Which  among  the  Arts 
of  Oratory,  History,  and  Poetry  is  most  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered serviceable  to  Mankind  ] "  1  spoke  for  somewhat  more 
than  an  horn*. 

The  three  arts  are  alike  liberal  arts,  since  they  are  carried 
on  with  knowledge  and  freedom,  and  not  slavishly.  They 
constitute  the  great  body  of  elegant  learning,  —  Hiunanity. 

Omtory  is  the  art  of  persujision  as  opix)8ed  to  logic,  —  the 
art  of  reasoning.  It  is  mischievous  by  withdrawing  attention 
from  the  substance  to  the  show,  from  the  matter  of  discourse 
to  its  ornaments.  I.  Delil)erative  or  senatorial  eloquence. 
The  evil  of  accustoming  a  people  to  the  stimulus  of  elo(|uence. 
This  I  illustrated  by  the  French  Revolution.  For  some  years 
the  people  were  kept  in  a  frenzy  by  the  orators.  The  result 
waa  not  the  acquirement  of  any  habits  favonible  either  to 
knowledge  or  liberty.  The  mind  was  left  as  l)arren  iuld  as 
unsusceptible  of  good  influence  as  the  earth  from  which  the 
salt  sea  has  receded.     In  the  English  Senate,  Burke  was  not 

.  *  In  telling  this  story  Mr.  Robinson  would  hnm()ron<*lv  rolato  how,  by  pour- 
"*? some  into  a  kocoik!  ghiKA,  he  (contrived  to  juscertuin  tjio  fiict  for  hini»olf. 

t  This  is  not  in  hi«*  collected  works,  and.  \\»  well  as  two  volumes  of  Poems 
fw  Children,  is  likely  to  be  lo^t.  —  H.  C.  K. 

„  t  An  Engli:»h  vor»*ion  of  *'  Roineko  der  Fuchia  "  was  afterwards  prepare<l  bv 
pinuel  Navlor,  Juii.,  and  dedicated  to  his  friend  H.  C.  R.  Published  by 
^ngnmn,  1844. 

-§  A<«  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  frequent  attendant  and  speaker  at  Debating 
^"'ties,  the  notes  of  hi?  speech  on  one  of  these  oi'casions  arc  given  as  a 
*P«cimen. 
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listened  to.  Fox  )iaa  left  no  memoria!  of  nny  good  he  h 
wrouglit  by  eloquence  ;  hia  Libel  Bill  being  tfae  only  goud  I) 
bo  ever  iutrodiiMd.  Neither  the  HutieoH  Ckirpiis  Act,  nor  t 
Bill  of  Rigbte,  nor  Magiui  CbiutH.  originated  in  eloquence. 
senate  of  orators  la  u  eytuptom  of  national  decay.  11>  Judic 
eloquence.  I  expatiated,  on  the  gloriouB  spectacle  of  an  Engli 
cciurt  of  justice,  and  allirmod  tbat  its  dignity  would  be  lost 
tbe  people  went  into  it  aa  into  a  theatre,  to  admire  tbe  gmc 
of  the  orators.  But,  in  tiu:t,  tbere  ia  little  eloqueuL-e  at  pn 
cnt  at  tbe  English  bar.  l'>Hkiiie  the  only  promiucnt  man 
our  time.  1  coutrasted  the  state  of  popular  feeling  in  Grec 
and  Britain.  I  noticed  the  assertiun  of  DomostbenGS,  th 
autioE  iu  the  first,  second,  and  third  piirt  of  an  orator,  and  t 
fact  that  be  was  tangiit  to  speak  by  an  actor.  1  adiultt« 
however,  that  eloquence  might  occasionally  be  uaefid  (thouj 
its  reBources  were  at  the  service  alike  of  the  tyrant  and  t 
free  man,  tbe  oppressor  and  tbe  oppressed),  but  it  is  only 
sort  of  convulsive  effect  that  can  Iw  produced.  The  «toi 
which  drives  from  a  populous  city  the  pestilential  vapor  bat 
ing  over  it  may  accidentally  save  it  for  once  from  tbe  plagn 
but  it  is  the  sun,  which  rises  day  by  day,  and  the  dew,  wbi 
ftdla  nigbt  by  night,  that  give  fertility  to  tbe  valleys,  thouj 
tbe  silent  operation  of  these  causes  does  not  so  forcibly  stri 
tbe  senses. 

History,  I  observed,  coidd  instruct  only  hy  enabling  ua 
anticipate  fiiture  events  from  tlie  past.  But  this  it  oaiinot  ( 
The  great  events  of  political  life  are  too  tuiiqiie  to  admit  nf 
parallcL  The  Omsades,  Itelbrmiition,  ibc.  Tbe  emancipati 
of  Switzerland,  Holland,  Portugal,  Sweden,  each  took  pin 
on  grounds  of  its  own  ;  and  no  inference  could  be  dmwn  firt 
one  to  another.  No  Iriubman,  for  instance,  wishing  to  delil 
his  country  from  English  mle,  could  draw  an  argument  fri; 
tbe  success  of  any  other  rebellion.  The  great  outline  of  h 
torical  owurrenoes  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  bumun  agency  ; 
belongs  to  the  economy  of  Divine  Providence,  and  is  illustnit 
in  the  gradual  civiliuitiun  of  mankind.  All  the  rest  is  pt; 
uucertitinty.  Homcc  Walpole's  historical  doubts.  Chantol 
of  the  gueen  of  Scots.     The  death  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sv 

History  may  be  tbo\igbt  to  improve  tbe  affections.  This 
so  far  from  being  true,  that  history  shows  tbe  triumph  of  fnx 
violence,  and  guilt ;  and  if  there  were  no  resource  elsewhe 
tbe  mind,  by  mere  bistory,  would  be  driven  to  despair. 
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[I  omitted  to  show  how  little  private  persons  can  be  im- 
proved by  that  which  treats  merely  of  public  events,  and  also 
that  statesmen  have  been  guided   by  sagacity  in   the  just 
comprehension  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  that  learned 
men  have  seldom  had  any  marked  influence  in  public  affairs.] 
Poetiy  I  described  as  having  its  origin  in  a  principle  of  our 
natiure,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  conceive  of  things  as  better 
than  any  actually  known.     The  mind  is  cheered  by  its  own 
images  of  excellence,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  bear  up  against 
the  evils  of  life.     Besides,  we  are  more  instructed  by  poetic 
than  historic  truth  ;  for  the  one  is  but  a  series  of  insignificant 
accidents,  while  the  other  contains  the  essential  truth  of  things. 
Homer's  Achilles  is  a  fine  picture  of  a  warrior  whose  breast  is 
ftill  of  all  the  irascible,  and  yet  all  the  affectionate,  feelings. 
The  baseness  of  a  grovelling  ambition  of  regal  dominion  is 
better  exemplified  in  Shakespeare's  "  Richai5  III.,"  the  tre- 
mendous consequence  of  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  evil  in 
"  Macbeth,"  the  necessity  of  having  the  sensible  and  reflective 
qualities  balanced  by  active  energy  in  "  Hamlet,"  the  nature 
of  jealousy  in  "  Othello,"  than  in  any  mere  historic  narra- 
tives. 

What  can  the  historian  do  1  He  can  give  us  plausible  spec- 
ulations. What  the  orator  ]  Stir  our  feelings,  but  for  a  time 
only.  Whereas  the  poet  enriches  our  imaginations  with  image* 
of  every  virtue. 

I  was  followed  by  Twiss,  Dumoulin,  and  Temi)le.  At  the 
close  of  the  discussion,  the  few  persons  who  had  remained  held 
up  their  hands,  —  five  for  history,  and  one  eacli  for  jwetry  and 
eloquence. 

May2Gth,  —  As  Robert  Hall  was  to  preach  in  the  Borough,  I 
^ent  to  hear  him.  The  discoiu^e  was  certainly  a  very  beauti- 
fol  one.  He  began  by  a  florid  but  eloquent  and  inif)rc8»ivo 
<ie8cription  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  deduced  from  his  history, 
^ot  with  the  severity  of  argument  which  a  logician  requires, 
W  with  a  facility  of  illustration  which  oratory  delights  in, 
and  which  was  perfectly  allowable,  the  practical  importance 
of  diachai^ng  the  duty  which  belongs  to  our  actual  coudition. 
Jme  6th.  —  Met  Coleridge  at  the  Exhibition.  He  drew  my 
attention  to  the  "  vigorous  impotence  "  of  Fuseli,  especially  in 
^8  "  Macbeth."  •    "  The    prominent   witch,"  said    Coleridge, 

*  N'o.  12  of  the  Royal  Acnd«^iny  rutnlopnc,  where  it  is  entered  "  Macbeth 
pjwnlting  the  V  wion  of  the  Armeii  Head."  —  Shak  ksi'EA  ke.  Macbeth.  Act 
' » •>  Scene  1. 
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"  is  sniolling  a  stink."     He  spoke  of  painting  as  one  of  the 
lost  arts. 

June  11th,  —  Called  on  Coleridge.  He  made  some  striking 
observations  on  the  character  of  an  exceUent  man.  '^  I  have 
long,"  he  said,  '*  considered  him  an  abstraction,  rather  than  a 
person  to  be  beloved.  He  is  incapable  of  loving  any  excepting 
those  whom  ho  has  benefited.  He  has  been  so  in  the  habit 
of  Ixiing  useful,  that  he  seems  to  lose  his  interest  in  those  to 
whom  he  can  bo  of  no  further  use." 

June  13th.  —  Afler  tea  a  call  on  C.  Lamb.  His  brother  with 
him.     A  chat  on  puns.     Evanson,  in  his  ''  Dissonance  of  the 

Gospels,"  thinks  Luke  most  worthy  of  credence.     P said 

that  Evanson  was  a  /icXr^wann  Christian.  1  related  this  to  C. 
Lamb.  But,  to  him,  a  more  play  of  words  was  nothing  with- 
out a  spice  of  the  ridiculous.  He  was  reading  with  a  friend 
a  l)ook  of  Eiistem  travels,  and  the  friend  observed  of  the 
Matttschu  Tartars,  that  they  must  be  cannibals.  This  Lamb 
thoujrht  iHJttor.  The  large  room  in  the  acoountant*s  office  at 
the  East  India  House  is  divided  into  boxes  or  compartments, 
in  eacli  of  which  sit  six  clerks,  Charles  Lamb  himself  in  one. 
Tliov  arc  called  C«>nipounds.  Tlie  meaninj^  of  the  word  was 
asked  one  day,  and  l^unb  said  it  was  '*  a  collection  of  simples.** 

J  tint'  mth.  —  Dined  at  Ser;j:eant  Rough  *s,  and  met  the  once 
f  celehnited  Mrs.  Abington.*     From  her  present  appearance  one 
can  liardly  suppose  she  could  ever  have  Iwen  otherwise  than 
plain.     She  herself  laughed  at  her  snub  nose.     But   she   is 
erect,  has  a  large  blue  expressive  eye,  and  an  agreeable  voice. 
She  s|)oke  of  iier  retirement  from  the  stiigc  as  occasioned  by 
the  vexations  of  a  theatrical  life.     She  sj\id  she  should  have 
;r»»ne  mad  if  she  had  not  quitted  her  profession.     She  has  lost 
all  her  j)n>fessional  ftvlings,  and  when  she  goes  to  the  theatre 
can  lautrh  and  cry  like  a  child  ;  but  the  trouble  is  too  great, 
and  she  dt>i's  not  often  gt>.     It  is  so  much  a  thing  of  course 
that   a  rotiretl  actor  should  be  a  hmhitur  (ftnjHfn's  <i/'/t,  tliat  I 
felt  unwillin;:  to  dnuv  f^an  her  any  opinii»n  of  her  successors. 
Mi-s.    Sidduns.   however,   she    praised,   thou&rh    not    with    tho 
warmth  <»f  a  irenuine  a<hnirer.     She  said  :  **  E;irlv  in  life  Mrs. 
Siil«li»ns  was  anxii»us  to  succeed  in  ctiuKHlv,  ami  nlaved  Rosalind- 
j  lH"ti»n.-  I    retire<i."     In   speakiuLT  of  the  nKHlem  declamatioiXv 
(  and  the  tt»o  elalK>nite  emphasis  given  to  insigniticant  wordo* 

•  Mr*.  At>i!urt«>n  tir*t  :ipj»-?ar»'.i  at  the  H:iyTn:irkot  a*  Miramla.  in  the  "Bn*>' 
H-hlv.  •  Hit  i:i-t  iniMic  rtjiivannuv  wiki  April  I'i.  17&i*.  She  died  in  his^ 
h.'iiM-  i:i  r;ill  Mall,  Man.-h,  1*^15. 
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ihc  Mid,  "Tliat  vns  brought  in  by  them"  (the  Kembles). 
Hie-  aiioke  with  oduiiratiun  of  the  Covent  Oorden  horses,  atul 
I  hAv«  uo  doubt  tliat  htir  pmisu  wba  meant  to  hare  the  effect 
iif  Mtirv.  Clf  all  the  present  actors,  Miirraj  most  resembles 
(Wrick.  Slio  Kpoke  of  Borrj'  with  jp^at  warmth.  He  wm 
nislitingiile.  Such  a  voke  was  never  heurd.  He  rjoD^ned  himself 
to  chnructt'rs  of  great  tcndeniexa  and  sweetncsB,  such  as  Romi'o. 
She  admittf.'il  the  infinite  Buperiority  of  Gajrick  iu  genius.  Hia 
acclIcncA  lay  in  the  bursts  and  quick  transitions  of  pasaioQ, 
inil  in  the  variety  and  uuivereality  of  his  genius.  Mrs.  Abiug- 
tini  woiilil  unt  have  led  me  to  siippuse  ahe  had  beeii  on  the 
tfagf  by  either  her  manner  or  the  substance  of  her  conre 
doD.  :jhe  flfieabi  with  tlie  ease  of  a  penion  used  to  good  so- 
cuty,  mthvr  than  with  the  assurance  of  one  whose  buaiuess  it 
wm»  to  imitate  tliat  ease. 

Mr.  aad  ^Ira.  Flaxuiui  called  in  the  evening.  An  argumon- 
tatire  ooiiTi-rsution,  which  >h  not  Flaxmnu'a  forte.  He  is  do- 
Iiiitiful  111  till'  ;,Tcut  [iiirity  of  hia  moral  sense,  aud  the  col 

I      '  .  I'f  his  taste  on  all  subjects  of  ethics:  but  his 

IS  not  cast  iu  a  logical  mould;  aud  when  he 

i  1.  there  is  no  possibility  of  clianglug   it.     He 

—  .  i .;.     ti;id  made  a  great  blunder  iu  dating  the  whiile 

^•lii  Uiuu.  murt-'Iy  liocause  it  l>elongs  to  the  viammaliii.     And 

It  «n«  im)K«isibli.*  to  make  him  acknowledge,  or  apparently  to 

eg(n|in)hi.*iui,  tlio  diflcretice  between  an  artilicial  and  a  natural 

BlM«itia>tiwi.     As  a  proof  that  Hume  wished  to  apologize  fur 

ClMrl«»  iL.  he  ijuoted   the  sentenoe,  "  Charles  was  a  polite 

hulwnd  and  a  generous  lover";  and  he  did  not  perceive  that 

eLu  oun  a  im-iT?  statement  of  fact,  and  by  no  means  implied  a 

J  iir  vmdieute.     Hume  could  not  have  imagined 

;■«  the  aj>propriate  virtue  of  a  husband,  or  that 

I  >i  king  towRTda  hia  mlstresaes  is  laudable.     But 

-  Liy,  cvi'n  for  the  purposes  of  edification,  to  ring 

I   [iiural  censure. 

.\ocumpauicd  Mrs,  Patttsaun  and  her  sou  WU- 
iKu  the  painter.  Ou  eiit«ring  the  room,ho  fixed 
I.  - 'to- on  >Wlliam  with  endent  admiration,  not  noticing  tha 
Di"!i«T,  miiu  had  hfta  hiindaonic.  On  my  asking  him  whether 
iie  i»uld  liml  time  to  point  the  lx)y,he  said  in  a  half-whisper, 
"  Ti>  Uc  Mire,  he  must  lie  painted."  The  picture  was  tu  in- 
dodc  hia  brother  Jacoli.  it  waa  amitiged  that  the  two  Ixiys 
dMold  wait  on  >lr.  Lawrence  on  Wednesday,  the  2i)th  inat. 
I  naiy  ittrv  meution  an  occiurcnce  which  to>ik  place  iu  I  SUE), 
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while  I  was  at  Witham  on  a  visit  to  the  Pattissons.  There 
was  a  grand  jubilee  to  celebrate  the  termination  of  the  fiftieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  At  morning  prayers,  William, 
aged  eight,  said,  "  Mamma,  ought  I  not  to  pray  for  the  Kmg  t " 
—  "To  be  sure,  if  you  feel  the  desire."  On  which  he  folded 
his  hands,  and  said,  "  0  God,  grant  that  the  King  may  con- 
tinue to  reign  with  justice  and  victor}'."  The  words  were 
scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  when  Jacob,  then  six  years  and  a 
half,  said  "  May  n't  I  pray  too  1 "  The  mother  could  not  re- 
fuse. "  0  God,  be  so  good  as  to  let  the  King  live  another 
fifty  years." 

June  21st.  —  A  pleasant  party  at  Collier's.  Lamb  m  high 
spirits.  One  pun  from  him  at  least  successful.  Punsters  be- 
ing abused,  and  the  old  joke  repeated  that  he  who  puns  will 
pick  a  pocket,  some  one  said,  "  Punsters  themselves  have 
no  pockets."  —  "  No,"  said  Lamb,  **  they  carry  only  a  ridi- 
cuUr 

June  26th.  —  Went  with  the  Pattissons  to  Lawrence's.  He 
consented  to  paint  the  two  boys  for  IGO  guineas.  They  had 
their  first  sitting  to-day.  1  took  an  opj>ortunity  of  telling; 
him  an  anecdote  respecting  hiiiiself,  which  did  not  seem 
displejise  him,  thougli  eminent  men  are  in  many  instances  welti 
pleased  to  forget  the  day  of  little  tilings.  His  father  was  th^^. 
master  of  the  Bear  Inn  at  Devizes,  and  he  himself  was  for  ^ 
short  time  at  Mr.  Fenner's  school.  Some  time  between  178^  « 
and  1789  a  stninger,  calling  at  Mr.  Fenner*s,  remarked,  **  The^^ 
say,  Mr.  Fenner,  that  your  old  puj)il,  Tommy  Lawrence,  ■£: 
turning  out  a  very  pretty  painter." 

July  i)th.  —  Evening  at  Lady  Broughton's.    W.  Maltby,  in  oxr^^ 
walk  home,  related  an  anecdote  which  he  himself  had  from  tl 
Bishop  of  Llandaff.     The  Bishop  was  standing  in  the  House 
Lords,  in  company  with  Lords  Thurlow  and  LoughborougF: 
when  Lord  Southampton  accosted  him  :  "  I  want  your  advi( 
my  Lord  ;  how  am  1  to  bring  up  my  son  so  as  to  make  him  g. 
forwards  in  the  world  ] "  —  **  1  know  of  but  one  way,"  replii 
the  Bishop;  "give  him  parts  and  poverty.''  —  "Well,  thei 
replied  Lord  S.,  "  if  God  has  given  him  parts,  I  will  mam 
as  to  tlie  poverty." 

Juh/  llth. — Called  on  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mr.  and  Miss 
sliam,  and  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Tooke,  Sen.     Tooke  told  a  good 
Lord  Bolin<^l)n)ke  dined  one  day  with  Bishop  Burnet.     Th 
was  a  simiptuous  entertainment,  and   Lord  liolingbroke  asife:^^^ 
the  Bishoj)  wliether  the  Apostles  fared  so  well.     "  0  no,     -*»/ 
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lord."  —  "  And  how  do  you  account  for  the  difference  between 
the  clergy  of  the  present  day  and  those  of  the  primitive 
Church  1 "  —  "  It  is  so,"  replied  Burnet,  "  on  all  occasions ;  we 
always  see  that  inventors  and  speculators  are  ruined,  while 
others  reap  the  gain."  But  siu^ly  the  repartee  is  applied  to 
the  wrong  person.  Burnet  would  not  have  so  compromised 
himself  to  Bolingbroke. 

July  24i/L  —  Late  at  C.  Lamb's.  Found  a  large  party  there. 
Southey  had  been  with  Blake,  and  admired  both  his  designs 
and  his  poetic  talents.  At  the  same  time  he  held  him  to  be  a 
decided  madman.  Blake,  he  said,  spoke  of  his  visions  with  the 
diffidence  which  is  usual  with  such  people,  and  did  not  seem 
to  expect  that  he  should  be  believed.  He  showed  Southey  a 
perfectly  mad  poem,  called  "  Jerusalem."  Oxford  Street  is  in 
Jerusalem. 

July  26th,  —  At  the  Lyceum  Theatre  with  Amyot.  "  The 
Quadrupeds,"  otherwise  the  Tailors,  revived  under  a  new 
tiame.  The  prelude  represents  a  poor  manager  in  distress. 
He  is  assailed  by  a  baiJifF,  and,  leading  him  to  a  trap-door, 
^•jrces  him  down.  Sheridan  looked  on,  and  clapped.  The 
l^urlesque  scene  between  the  master-tailor  (Lovegrove)  and  his 
'^fe  (Miss  Kelly),  who  is  alarmed  by  a  dream,  was  excellent. 

July  28th.  —  After  dinner  walked  to  Morgan's,  beyond  Ken- 
sington, to  see  Coleridge,  and  found  Southey  there.  Coleridge, 
"t-alking  of  German  poetry,  represented  Klopstock  as  compound- 
^  of  everything  bad  in  Young,  Harvey,  and  Richardson.  He 
praised  warmly  an  essay  on  Hogarth  by  C.  Lamb,  and  spoke 
^  lorongers  of  subjects  as  well  as  writei^n  on  them.  He  was  in 
**pirits,  and  was  apparently  pleased  with  a  letter  I  brought 
tim  from  Mrs.  Clarkson. 

Coleridge  and  Southey  spoke  of  Thelwall,  calling  him  mere- 
ly "John."  Southey  said  :  "  He  is  a  good-hearted  man  ;  be- 
*8ide8,  we  ought  never  to  forget  that  he  was  once  as  near  as 
I)088ible  being  hanged,  and  there  is  some  merit  in  that." 

Enjoyed  exceedingly  my  walk  back  with  Southey.     Si)eaking 

^f  fonns  of  government,  he  said,  there  is  no  doubt  a  republic 

is  the  best  form  of  government  in  itself,  —  as  a  sun-dial  is  in 

itself  the  most  certain  and  perfect  instrument  for  ascertaining 

the  hour.     And    if  the  sun  shone  always,  men  would  never 

^ave  been  at  the  trouble  of  making  clocks.     But,  as  it   is, 

^hese  instruments  are  in  most  frequent  use.     If  mankind  were 

illmninated  by  the  pure  sun  of  reason,  they  would  dispense 

^th  complicated  forms  of  government.     He  talked  largely 

VOL,   I.  10 
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nbout  Spain.  A  Jacobin  revolittioa  must  purify  the  coiitib-3^ 
before  uuy  good  a&a  be  douc.  Catholicism  is  abaoliibily  iu- 
cciiiiputible  with  great  impronenientB.  In  the  Cortus,  he  sn.ys, 
nine  tenths  of  the  meiubera  are  bitted  papists,  and  one  tentb 
Jacobin  atheists.  Bareelona  might  have  l>een  purchuMHl,  h&iCl 
our  goremmcnt  beeu  ou  the  alert.  Southey  apoke  highly  o^ 
Blanco  White. 

Julff  SUlk.  —  Read  four  booka  of  "  Thahiba,"  and  one  bor»"k 
of  the  '■  Ciuitle  of  Indolence."  Thomaon'a  poem  uioBt  detigl^  *- 
t\il.  Surely,  in  the  fiaitk  of  such  a  work,  theru  is  a  eharvisi 
which  surpassee  the  oftect  produced  by  the  fitful  and  irregul*^*^ 
beautiea  of  a  work  like  Southey'ij. 

Auffiat  Sii.  —  Bathed  for  the  first  time  in  Peerless  Poc^l. 
originally  ptriloia  pool ;  but  it  deserves  neither  title.  lu  tki^o 
evening  at  Charles  Lamb's.  He  was  serious,  and  therefore  \e^r~J 
interesting.  I  accidentally  made  use  of  the  expression  "  po^^'T 
Coleridge  !  "  Lamb  eorreoted  me,  nut  angrily,  but  as  If  TwLlHy 
pained.  "  He  is"  he  said,  "  a  tine  fellow,  in  spite  of  all  l^h-J" 
faults  and  weaknesses.  Call  him  Coleriiigc  ;  1  hate  puor,  .^^M 
applied  tu  such  a  man.  I  can't  bear  to  hear  auch  a  lu^^^ 
pitied."  He  then  ([noted  an  expression  to  the  same  elfeot  fc^^^^y 
(I  think)  Ben  Jouson  of  Bacun. 

Jteminiiiceiicrg.'  —  I    frequently    saw    Coleridge    abiiut   ll^^""* 
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property,  and  aJl  artificial  fkcilitations  of  its  natural  tendency 
to  accnmnlate  in  large  and  growing  massea" 

AuguU  8Ui,  — At  C.  Lamb's.    Coleridge  there.    A  short  but 
interesting  conversation  on  German  metaphysics.      He  related 
some  curious  anecdotes  of  his  son  Hartley,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  a  most  remarkable  child.     A  deep  thinker  in  his 
infancy,  —  one  who  tormented  himself  in  his  attempts  to  solve 
the  problems  which  would  equally  torment  the  full-grown  man, 
if  the  world  and  its  cares  and  its  pleasures  did  not  abstract  his 
attention.     When  about  five  years  old.  Hartley  was  asked  a 
question   concerning  himself  by   some   one  who  called  him 
"  Hartley."  —  "  Which  Hartley  1"  asked  the  boy.       "  Why,  is 
diere  more  than  one  Hartley  ?  **  —  "  Yes,  there 's  a  deal  of 
Hartleys."  —  "  How  so  ] "  —  "  There 's  Picture  Hartley  (Haa- 
litt  had  painted  a  portrait  of  him),  and  Shadow  Hartley,  and 
there 's  Echo  Hartley,  and  there 's  Catch-me-fast  Hartley,"  — 
at  the  same  time  seizing  his  own  arm  with  the  other  hand  very 
eagerly,  an  action  which  shows  that  his  miud  must  have  been 
led  to  reflect  on  what  Kant  calls  the  great  and  mexpli  cable 
mystery  that  man  should  be  l)oth  his  own  subject  and  object, 
and  that  these  should  yet  be  one.      "At  the  same  early  age," 
said  Coleridge,  "  he  used  to  ho  in  an  agony  of  thought  about 
the  reality  of  existence.    Some  one  said  to  him,  *  It  is  not  now. 
but  it  is  to  be.'  —  *  But,*  stiid  he,  *  if  it  is  to  be,  it  w.'    Perhaps 
this  confusion  of  thought  lay  not  merely  in  the  imjKjrfection 
of  language.     Hartley,  when  a  boy,  had  no  pleasure  in  things ; 
they  made  no  impression  on  him  till  they  had  undergone  a  sort 
of  process  in  his  mind,  and  become  thoughts  or  feelings.''    With 
ft  few  abatements  for  fatherly  affection,  I  have  no  doubt  Hart- 
ley ia  a  remarkable  child.     But  of  his  subsequent   progress 
Coleridge  said  little. 

August  17th.  —  Tea  at  Dr.  Aikin's.  Found  the  Dr.,  Miss 
Aikin,  &c.,  very  agreeable.  Indeed  there  has  seemed  to  me 
of  late  less  to  dislike  in  the  political  and  religious  opinions  of 
this  circle  than  I  thought  formerly.  A  successful  game  of 
chess  with  Miss  Aikin,  which  1  proposed  as  a  sort  of  ordeal  to 
test  whether  I  was  right  in  recommending  "  Benvcnuto  Cellini " 
for  its  interest  and  beauty,  or  she  in  sending  it  home  with  dis- 
gust Early  at  home.  Read  Scott's  note  on  Fairies  in  the 
'  Minstrelsv."  A  shallow  and  unsiitisfnctorv  essav.  The  sul)- 
ject  is  80  interesting,  that  nothing  can  be  altojrether  unattmc- 
tive  that  treats  of  it.  A  work  at  once  critical  and  philosoplii- 
^^  on  the  popular  superstitions  of  mankind  in  different  ages, 


ic  liuee 
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would  be  most  ciirioiiH.  It  would  embrnue  a  vaxt  a 
portaiit  nittttor,  cloBuly  coanected  with  pltilosopliy  and  religin 
Scutt'a  colleotion,  Vol.  II.,  contains  muuh  that  is  voliinblo  aiid 
beautiful.  "  Tainlnne  "  is  one  of  tbe  best  poems.  It  ha«  ths 
levity  9.ad  grace  of  a  genuine  fairy  fiction,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  about  it  a  tone  of  eamH8tne*a  which  giuta  a  l^end  of 
popular  belief,  In  "  Thomas  the  Rhymer."  the  enigmatic  liuee 
which  sjwak  of  our  natioual  and  distinctive  character  and  a 
ought  to  become  popular ;  — 

■'  Tlio  wnlen  vnnlilp  ahlUl  hi!  net; 

LIkewi"C  IliB  wave*  nf  tliu  filrtUest  tea; 
For  rhev  shn1l  riJp  over  (ii^enii  wido 
WithTwmpen  bririlw,  mid  hers*  of  tree." 
August  23 J. — A  run  up  to  Lawrenoe's.  Re  hna  made  a 
most  delightful  picture  of  Willirun  and  Juctib  Pattianon,  The 
heads  only  are  finished.  William'B  la  a  side-face, — very 
beautiful,  but  certainly  not  more  so  than  the  original.  Jacob 
is  a  smiling,  open-faced  boy,  with  an  nduirnhly  sweet  expres- 
sion. William  hoa  had  justice  done  him.  Mom  was  not  to  be 
expected  of  any  mortal  colors.  Jacob  haa  had  more  thun  jus- 
tice done  him,  but  not  in  a  way  that  can  fairly  bo  a  matter  tiT 
reproach.  If  the  artist  has  idealized  somewhat,  and  ^\vea  aa 
expression  which  is  not  on  the  iwy's  face  every  day,  still,  he  has 
not  given  a  grace  or  a  charm  which  lies  not  in  his  moral  frame. 
He  has  no  more  said  in  his  picture  the  thing  that  is  not,  than 
the  magnifying  glass,  which  never  invents,  or  gives  more  or 
Other  objects  than  there  really  are,  but  merely  assists  tho 
infirm  optics  of  the  beholder.  William  is  painted  without  any 
momentary  expression,  i.  e.  he  docs  not  appear,  like  Jacob,  to 

Lbe  under  an  immediate  inspiriug  influence,  which  occasions  an 
arch  smile  not  likely  to  !«  permanent  even  on  the  cheeks  of 
Robin  Goodfellow  himself.  • 
October  15th.  — Journey  to  London.  Incledon  the  singer 
was  iu  the  coach,  and  I  found  him  just  the  man  I  itlioiild  ban 
expected.  Seven  rings  on  his  fingers,  five  seals  on  liis  watch- 
ribbon,  and  a  gold  snuff-box.  at  once  betrayed  the  old  bean.  I 
Bpoke  in  terms  of  rapture  of  Mrs.  Hiddons.  He  replied.  "  Ahl 
i^lly  's  a  line  creatine.  She  has  a  channing  plaue  on  tho  Eldge— 
ware  Road.  I  dined  with  her  last  year,  and  she  paid  ine  one* 
of  the  finest  compliments  I  ever  received.    I  sang  '  The  Storm" 


0  ineuothit.  iui<ler  tli 
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after  dinner.     She  cried  and  sobbed  like  a  child.    Taking  both 
of  my  hands,  she  said,  *  All  that  I  and  my  brother  ever  did  is 
nothing  compared  with  the  effect  you  produce  ! ' "     Incledon 
spoke  with  warmth  and  apparent  knowledge  on  church  music, 
praising  Purcell  especially,  and   mention iug   Luther's  simple 
hvmns.     I  was  forced  to  confess  that  I  had  no  ear  for  music, 
and  he,  in  order  to  try  me,  sang  in  a  sort  of  song-whisper  some 
melodies  which  I  certainly  enjoyed,  —  more,  1  thought,  than 
anything  I  had  heard  from  him  on  the  stage.     He  related  two 
anecdotes  that  had  no  reference  to  himself.     Garrick  had  a 
brother  living  in  the  country,  who  was  an  idolatrous  admirer 
of  his  genius.      A  rich  neighbor,  a  grocer,  being  about  to  visit 
London,  this  brother  insisted  on  his  taking  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  actor.    Not  being  able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  visit 
the  great  man  the  first  day,  the  grocer  went  to  the  play  in  the 
evening,  and  saw  Garrick  in  Abel  Drugger.      On  his  return  to 
the  country,  the  brother  eagerly  inquired  respecting  the  visit 
he  had  been  so  anxious  to  bring  about.     "  Why,  Mr.  Garrick," 
said  the  good  man,  "  I  am  sorry  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but 
there's  your  letter.     I  did  not  choose  to  deliver  it." —  **Not 
deliver  it  I  "  exclaimed  the  other,  in  astonishment.  —  "  I  hap- 
pened to  see  him  when  he  did  not  know  me,  and  I  siiw  that  ho 
vas  such  a  dirty,  low-lived  fellow,  that  I  did  not  like  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  him."     Foote  went  to  Ireland,  and  took 

off  F ,  the  celebrated  Dublin  printer.     F stood  the 

jest  for  some  time,  but  found  at  last  that  Foote's  imitations 
^me  so  popular,  and  drew  such  attention  to  himself,  that  he 
^uld  not  walk  the  streets  without  being  pointed  at.  He  be- 
thought himself  of  a  remedy.  Collecting  a  niunber  of  boys,  ho 
Wve  them  a  hearty  meal,  and  a  shilling  each  for  a  place  in  the 
^'allerv,  and  promised  them  another  meal  on  the  morrow  if 
they  would  hiss  off  the  scoundrel  who  turned  him  into  ridicule. 
T^e  injiwed  man  learnt  from  his  friends  that  Footo  was  re 
<*ived  that  night  better  than  ever.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
doming,  the  ragged  troop  of  boys  appeared  to  demand  their 
recompense,  and  when  the  i)rinter  reproached  them  for  their 
treachery,  their  spokesman  said,  **  Plase  yer  honor,  we  did  all 
^e  could,  for  the  actor-man  liad  heard  of  us,  and  did  not  come 
at  all  at  all.  And  so  we  had  nobody  to  liiss.  But  when  wo 
^^yer  honor's  own  dear  self  come  on,  we  did  clap,  indeed  we 
•"d,  and  showed  you  all  the  respect  and  honor  in  our  power. 
*^nd  80  yer  honor  won't  forget  us  because  yer  honor  s  enemy 
^^  afraid  to  come,  and  left  ver  honor  to  yer  own  dear  self." 
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October  iJil.  — Cullod  on  Godwiu.    Curran,  the  Master  of  th«^ 

I  Rolls  iu  Irolimd,  was  with  him.     Curran  told  au  unculote  o£~ 

1  Irish  Purliameat-tDon  who   was  boosting  in  the  House  o^^ 

I  Commons  of  his  attachment    to   the    trial  by  jurj-.     "Mi . 

peakcr,  with  the  trial  by  Jury  1  have  lived,  and,  by  the  bleB^^s- 

ig  of  God,  with  the  trial  by  jury  will  I  die  !  "     Cun-an  sa ~jt 

ear  liim.  and  whispered  audibly,  "  What,  Jack,  do  you  mea^^H) 
I  lu'  hnii^Tpd  I " 

X'lv ,;,/.,,■  .i(A.. —  Hab.»  told  mo  thiit  Clarkaon  had  latel^ v 

•  ■(■n  ii.  f,i.'L'  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Balhurst.  He  found  hit-  n 
I'l'v  liliri'ul  indeed.  He  totd  ClurkeoD  that  one  of  bis  dcr|i;«^ie'- 
len  hud  writtea  to  him  to  complain  that  u  Mr.  Dcwhurst  tub— ad 
I  opened  a.  meeting  iu  liia  parish  and  wnS  prcaehing  against  bins^ML 
iTote  hira  word,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  that  he  must  preais=^::h 
ist  Mr.  Dewhiirst.  I  could  not  help  him." 
-■•■imhrr  IJtIi.  —  Fraser  related  a  humorous  story  of  h  -«ia 
iuL'  ill  a  atage-coach  with  a  little  fellow  who  was  not  onl 
siiLLiit  iLud  buekish  iu  his  dTess,  but  also  a  pretender  > 
iLi'  1111(1  philosophy.  Ho  spoke  ol^  having  been  at  Parij 
of  liaviufT  read  Holvotiiis,  VoItaiTe,  iic,  and  waH  ve» 
it  iu  his  dt' da  milt  ion  on  the  origin  of  ideas,  self-love,  6 
I  the  other  fiivorito  doctrines  of  the  new  school.  He  said,  ■"" 
no  objection  to  eonfcss  myself  a  >w*f(T((i/(V;."     On  (li^r" 
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rery  interesting  way,  without  speaking  at  all  on  the  subject 
innounoed.     According  to  advertisement,  he  was  to.  lecture  on 
^'  Romeo  and  Juliet,*'  and  Shakespeare's  female  characters. 
Instead  of  this  he  began  with  a  defence  of  school-flogging,  in 
preference  at  least  to  Lancaster's  mode  of  punishing,  without 
pretending  to  find  the  least  connection  between  that  topic  and 
poetry.     Afterwards  he  remarked  on  the  character  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  as  compared  with  that  of  Charles  I. ; 
distinguished  not  very  clearly  between  wit  and  fancy  ;  referred 
to  the  different  languages  of  Europe ;  attacked  the  fashionable 
notion  concerning  poetic  diction ;  ridiculed  the  tautology  of 
Johnson's  line,   "  If  observation,  with  extensive  view,"  &c, ; 
ind  warmly  defended  Shakespeare  against  the  charge  of  im- 
purity.    While  Coleridge  was  commenting  on  Lancaster's  mode 
of  punishing  boys,  Lamb  whispered  :  ''  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not 
leave  this  till  he  got  to  '  Henry  VI.,'  for  then  he  might  say 
be  oould  not  help  taking  part  against  the  Lanca8trian&"  After- 
guards, when  Coleridge  was  running  from  topic  to  topic,  Lamb 
wtid :  "  This  is  not  much  amiss.     He  promised  a  lecture  on  the 
Nurse  in  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and  in  its  place  he  has  given 
^  one  in  the  manner  of  the  Nurse," 


Mrs.  Clarkson  to  H.  C.  R. 

December  6, 1811. 

Do  give  me  some  account  of  Coleridge.  I  guess  you  drew 
^p  the  accoimt  in  the  Times  of  the  first  lecture.  1  do  hope 
i»e  will  have  steadiness  to  go  on  with  the  lectures  to  the 
^nd.    It  would  be  so  great  a  pomt  gained,  if  he  could  but 

JUTBue  one  object  without  interruption I  remember  a 

■wautiful  expression  of  Patty  Smith's,  after  describing  a  visit 
^  Mr.  Wilberforce's.    "  To  know  him,"  she  said,  "  all  he  is, 
^Mid  to  see  him  with  such  lively  childish  spirits,  one  need  not 
«y,  *  God  bless  him ! '  —  he  seems  already  in  the  fulness  of 
^very  earthly  gift."  ....  Of  all  men,  there  seems  most  need 
"to  8ajr,  "  God  bless  poor  Coleridge  ! "     One  could  abnost  be- 
lieve that  an  enchanter's  spell  was  upon  him,  forcing  him  to 
^  what  he  is,  and  yet  leaving  him  the  power  of  showing  what 

^  might  be. 

•  .  •  •  . 

ia  tbort-hand,  but  the  notes  of  all  excepting  the  first,  j»ccond,  sixth,  seventh^ 
♦ithth,  ninth,  himI  twelfth  were  lost.  Those  notes  which  wero  preserve*!  were 
^wMifthed  in  1^66:  "  »Scven  Loetures  on  Shnkespeiire  and  Miltou.  By  the  Into 
5>-  T.  Coleridge."    By  J.  P.  Collier,  Esq. 


) 
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Drftmhtr  9lh.  —  Accompanied  Mrs.  Rough  to  Cora 
Beveutb  aud  incomparably  best  lecture.  He  declaimed  i 
great  eloquence  ulx»ut  love,  without  wauderiii?  from  hia  kuI 
ject,  "  Romoo  and  JiUiot,"  Ho  was  Bpirited,  methodical,  oiu 
for  the  }^atcr  part,  intelligible,  though  profound.  Drew  ii 
for  the  Mvrniiu}  CkroaicU  a.  hasty  rcpurt,  whioh  was  iuscrtei 

lOlk.  —  Miiw  Lamb  dined  with  us.  lu  the  eveuing  Ohnrli 
Lamb,  Mauuiug,  and  Mrs,  Fenwiuk.  A  pleuaint  evenin) 
Lamb  spoko  well  about  Shakeapeare.  I  had  objei;tcd  to  Col 
ridge's  aasortion,  that  Shakespeare,  as  it  were,  identified  hb 
aelf  with  everything  except  the  vicious  ;  and  1  observed  tht 
if  Shakespeare's  beeominfi  a  character  ia  to  be  det«rmiued  fa 
the  trutii  aud  vivat^ity  of  his  deliueation,  he  had  beci/me  aow 
of  tliB  vicious  clmraotere  att  well  as  the  virtuous.  Lamb  just 
lied  Coleridge's  remark,  by  saying  that  Shakespeare  never  giv< 
characters  wholly  odious  and  detestable.  1  adduced  the  Kin 
in  ■'  Hamlet "  as  altogether  mean  ;  aud  he  idlowed  this  to  I; 
the  worst  of  Shakespeare's  characters.  He  has  not  another  lili 
it.  1  cited  Lady  Macbeth.  "  1  think  this  one  of  Shakc8pi<aro 
worst  character)),"  eaid  Lamb.  "  It  is  also  iiiconsistcut  wit 
itself.  Her  sleep-walking  does  not  suit  so  hardened  a  being 
It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  this  very  sleep-walking  is,  po 
haps,  the  vindication  of  iiihakespeare's  portraiture  of  the  oha 
acter,  as  thereby  the  honor  of  human  nature,  if  I  may  use  tl 
eipreffiiou,  is  saved.  The  voluntary  actions  and  sentiments  t 
Lady  Maclwth  are  all  inhuman,  but  her  invohittarg  nature  riai 
up  against  her  habitual  feelings,  which  sprang  out  of  deprave 
pAssioDS.  Hence,  though  while  awake  she  is  a  monster,  si 
is  a  woman  in  her  sleep.  I  then  referred  to  the  Bnntard  I 
"  Lear,"  but  Lamb  considered  his  character  na  the  result  ( 
provocation  on  account  of  his  illegitimacy.  Lamb  mentioni 
logo  and  Richard  HI.  as  admirable  illustnttiona  of  the  akl 
withwhiub  Shakespeare  could  make  hia  worst  charactere  intd 
esting.  I  noticed  King  .lohn  and  Lewis,  as  if  Shokespeiu 
meant,  like  a  Jacobin,  to  show  how  l>a«e  kings  are.  Lamb  di 
not  remark  on  this,  but  saiiL.  "  '  King  John '  is  out;  of  the  plaj 
I  like  least."     He  praiseil  "  Richanl  II." 

Dwrmhrr  11th.  —  lu  the  evening  with  Lamb  at  tea.  A 
hour's  call  on  Parkin.  I  was  sorry  to  tiiid  that  he  was  hurt  ti 
my  mode  of  replying  to  hiui  likst  Friday  at  the  Acodemta 
Society.  He  thought  thflt,  though  I  spoke  of  him  in  wore 
very  handsomely,  there  was  yet  in  my  manner  something  whio 
implied  a  want  of  moral  esteem.     I  lielieve  T  satisfied  him  n 
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Ills  mistake ;  hut  I  know  my  easily  besetting  sin,  of  uncon- 
sciously assuming  an  offensive  tone  on  such  occasions,  and  I 
irill,  if  possible,  be  on  my  guard  that  my  manner  may  not 
give  pain  when  what  I  say  is  substantially  innocent.     Parkin 
mentioned  that,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Reviewy 
Coleridge  had  declared  his  adherence  to  the  principles  of  Bull 
and  Waterland.     There  are,  I  know,  some  persons  who  deem 
Coleridge  hardly  sincere  ;  I  believe  him  to  be  only  inconsistent. 
I  certamly  am  altogether  unable  to  reconcile  his  metaphysical 
and  erapirico-religious  opinions. 

December  12th,  —  Tea  with  Mrs.  Flaxman,  who  accompanied 
me  to  Coleridge's  lecture.  He  unhappily  relapsed  into  his 
desultory  habit,  and  delivered,  I  think,  his  worst  lecture.  He 
began  with  identifying  religion  with  love,  delivered  a  rhapsody 
on  brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  which  seduced  him  into  a  dis- 
sertation on  incest.  I  at  last  lost  all  power  of  attending  to 
him. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Mrs.  Clarksox. 

66  Hattox  Gardkx,  November  29,  1811. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  Of  course  you  have  already  hoard  of 
the  lectures  on  poetry  which  Coleridge  is  now  delivering,  and 
I  fear  have  l)egun  to  think  me  inattentive  in  not  sending  you 
some  account  of  them.  Yesterday  he  delivered  the  fourth,  and 
1  could  not  before  form  anytliing  like  an  opinion  of  the  proba- 
ble result.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  otherwise  now  with  mc,  but 
were  1  to  wait  till  I  could  form  a  judgment,  the  very  subject 
itself  might  escape  from  observation.  He  has  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hearers  on  an  average.  The  lectures  have  been 
brilliant,  that  is,  in  passages  ;  but  I  doubt  much  his  capacity 
to  render  them  popular.  Or  rather,  I  should  say,  I  doubt  any 
man's  power  to  render  a  system  of  pliilosophy  popular  which 
supposes  so  much  unusual  attention  and  rare  faculties  of  think- 
ing even  in  the  hearer.  The  majority  of  what  are  called  sen- 
sible and  thinking  men  have,  to  borrow  a  i)hra8e  from  Cole- 
ridge, "  the  passion  of  clear  ideas '" ;  and  as  all  poets  have  a 
very  opposite  passion,  —  that  of  warm  feelings  and  delight  in 
musing  over  conceptions  and  imaginings  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  analytic  faculty,  —  no  woi?der  there  is  a  sort  of  natiu^il 
hostility  between  these  chisses  of  minds.  This  will  ever  be  a 
bar  to  Coleridge's  extensive  popularity.  Besides  which,  he  has 
certain  unfortunate  habits,  which  he  will  not  (perhaps  cannoi) 
wrrect,  very  detrimentiil  to  his  interests,  —  I  mean  the  vices 
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of  apologizing,  anticipating,  and  repeating.  We  have  had 
four  lectures,  and  are  still  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  Shake- 
spearian drama.  When  we  are  to  begin  Milton,  I  have  no  idea. 
With  all  these  defects,  there  will  always  be  a  small  circle  who 
will  listen  with  delight  to  his  eloquent  effusions  (for  that  is  th'b 
appropriate  expression).  I  have  not  missed  a  lecture,  and  have 
each  time  left  the  room  with  the  satisfkction  which  the  heark- 
ening to  the  display  of  truth  in  a  beautifiil  form  always  gives. 
I  have  a  German  friend  who  attends  also,  and  who  is  delighted 
to  find  the  logic  and  the  rhetoric  of  his  country  delivered  in  a 
foreign  language.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Coleridge's  mind  is 
much  more  German  than  English.  My  friend  has  pointed  out 
striking  analogies  between  Coleridge  and  German  authors  whom 
Coleridge  has  never  seen 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Mrs.  Clarkson. 

56  Hatton  Garden,  December  18,  1811. 

My  dear  Friend  :  — 

....  Yesterday  I  should  have  been  able  to  send  you  a  far 
more  pleasant  letter  than  1  can  possibly  furnish  you  with  now  ; 
for  I  should  then  have  had  to  speak  of  one  of  the  most  grati- 
fying and  delightful  exertions  of  Coleridge's  mind  on  Monday 
last ;  and  now  I  am  both  pained  and  provoked  by  as  unworthy 
a  sequel  to  his  preceding  lecture.  And  you  know  it  is  a  law  of 
our  natiu*e, 

"  As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight, 
In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low." 

You  have  so  beautifully  and  exactly  expressed  the  senti- 
ment that  every  considerate  and  kind  observer  of  your  friend 
must  entertain,  that  it  is  quite  needless  to  give  you  any  ac- 
count of  his  lectures  with  a  view  to  direct  any  judgment  you 
might  wish  to  form,  or  any  feeling  you  might  be  disposed  to 
encourage.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  anticipate  the  way  in  which 
he  will  execute  his  lectures.  As  evidences  of  splendid  talent, 
original  thought,  and  rare  powers  of  expression  and  fancy,  they 
are  all  his  admirers  can  wish  ;  but  as  a  discharge  of  his  under- 
taking, a  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  the  public,  they  give  his 
friends  great  uneasiness.  As  you  express  it,  **an  enchanter's 
spell  seems  to  be  upon  him,"  which  takes  from  him  the  power 
of  treating  upon  the  only  subject  his  hearers  are  anxious  he 
should  consider,  while  it  leaves  him  infinite  ability  to  riot  and 
run  wild  on  a  variety  of  monil  and  religious  themes.  In  his 
sixth  lecture  he  wjis,  by  advertisement,  to  speak  of  "  Romeo 
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and  Juliet "  and  Shakespeare's  females  ;  unhappily,  some  de- 
mon whispered  the  name  of  Lancaster  in  his  ear  :  and  we  had, 
in  one  evening,  an  attack  on  the  poor  Quaker,  a  defence  of 
boarding-school  flogging,  a  parallel  between  the  ages  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Charles,  a  defence  of  what  is  imtruly  called  unpoetic 
language,  an  account  of  the  different  languages  of  Europe,  and 
a  vindication  of  Shakespeare  against  the  imputation  of  gross- 
ness ! !  !     I  suspect  he  did  discover  that  offence  was  taken  at 
this,  for  his  succeeding  lecture  on  Monday  was  all  we  could 
wish.     He  confined  himself  to  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  for  a  time, 
treated  of  the  inferior  characters,  and  delivered  a  most  elo- 
quent  discourse   on  love,  with  a  promise  to  point  out  how 
Shakespeare  had  shown  the  same  truths  in  the  persons  of  the 
lovers.     Yesterday  we  were  to   have  a  continuation   of  the 
theme.     Alas !     Coleridge  began  with  a  parallel  between  re- 
ligion and  love,  which,  though  one  of  his  favorite  themes,  ho 
did  not  maiiage  successfully.     Romeo  and  Juliet  were  forgot- 
ten.   And  in  the  next  lecture  we  are  really  to  hear  something 
of  these  lovers.    Now  this  will  be  the  fourth  time  that  his  hear- 
ers have  been  invited  expressly  to  hear  of  this  play.     There 
are  to  Ix;  only  fifteen  lectures  altogether  (half  have  been  de- 
livered), and  the  course  is  to  include  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton, the  modem  poets,  <fec. ! ! !     Instead  of  a   lecture   on   a 
definite  subject,  we  have  an  immethodical  rhapsody,  ver}'  de- 
lightful to  you  and  me,  and  only  offensive  from  the  certainty 
that  it  may  and  ought  to  offend  those  who  come  with  other 
expectations.     Yet,  with  all   this,  I  cannot  but   be  charmed 
^th  these    ^hwlida  vitia^  and  my  chief*"  displeasure  is  oc- 
casioned by  my  being  forced  to  hear  the  strictures  of  persons 
infinitely  below  Coleridge,  without  any  |)ower  of  refuting  or 
contradicting  them.     Yet  it  is  lucky  he  has  hitherto  omitted 
DO  lecture.     Living  with  the  Morgana,  they  force  him  to  come 
^th  them   to   the  lecture-room,  and  this  is  a   great  \ynnt 
gained 

December  15th,  —  Called  on  Godwin,  who  thinks  Coleridge's 
lectures  far  l)elow  his  conversation.  So  far  from  a^eeing  with 
^-oleridge,  that  Shakespeare's  plays  ought  only  to  be  read  and 
not  acted,  Godwin  said  :  "  Xo  plays  but  Shakespeare's  deserve 
to  be  represented,  so  admirably  fitted  are  his  for  performance." 

16th.  —  To6k  Miss  Flaxman  to  Coleridge's  lecture.  Very 
desultory  again  at  firat,  but  when  about  half-way  through,  he 
rethought  himself  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  though  he  forgot  at 
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Iftst  what  we  bad  bccD  four  times  in  Bucceraioa  to  hear, 
of  Komeo  a.nd  Juliet  an  lovers,  yet  tie  treatisd  beautifully  of  th« 
"  Tenipeat,"  and  eepecially  Prospero,  Miranda,  Ariel,  and  Cull- 
baa.     This  ptirt  moat  exwllent. 

Ckriitmaii  dag  {at  Royston).  - —  A  very  agreeable  lete^-iitt 
walk  with  Mr.  Nosh,  Sen.,  roiuid  his  farm.  1  etgiiyed  his  bo- 
ctcty  with  more  relish,  probably,  thau  I  ever  ehall  ogaiu. 
He  is  getting  old,  though,  exce{)ting  in  the  decluie  of  his  mom- 
ory,  there  arc  no  traces  yet  of  bodily  infirmity.  Sonietiuiea, 
however,  tbo  efiecte  of  old  age  throw  a  tender  grace  over  mvu 
of  hia  amiable  and  excellent  character.  In  his  youth  he  was  a 
Methodist,  and  he  waa  induatrioua,  patient,  abstinent,  cnpnbk 
of  continiiouH  labor,  mental  and  bodily.  His  education  wni 
not  of  a  superior  kind,  but  he  had  the  advantage  of  greut  per- 
sonal beauty,  as  well  as  ability  in  business.  He  was  brought 
up  to  the  law,  and  had  offers  of  a  partnership  in  Ixmdon  ;  but 
those  he  declined,  because  he  saw  practices  of  which  his  eoa- 
scieiico  disapproved.  Marrying  early,  he  settled  down  as  a 
country  practitioner.  In  religious  opinions  he  became  a  Uni- 
tarian, and  Roliert  Elobiusou  *  was  the  object  of  his  admira- 
tion. His  single  publication,  in  which  he  called  himself  "  A 
Country  Attorney."  was  one  of  the  hundred  and  nnc  answers 
to  Burke  on  the  French  Revolution.  His  life  was  prosperous, 
and  lUike  honorable  to  himself  and,  within  his  limited  sphere, 
usofid  to  others.  The  latter  days  of  a  good  man  arc  wot  a  uiel- 
aneholy  object,  even  when  one  thinks  that  his  moral  aad  intel- 
lectual qualities  might  have  been  more  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  a  wider  field.  This  alone  renders  deiiarting  excellencB 
a  subject  of  melancholy  ohservation.t 

DecniiUr  SSth.  —  A"  gossip  with  E.  till  late.  Ho  related  a. 
curious  (Quaker  anecdote,  which  suc^ests  a  law  question.  O119 
friend,  a  merchant,  projioaea  to  another,  an  underwriter,  to  in- 
sni-e  his  ship,  lost  or  not  lost,  vfhich  ought  soon  to  arrire- 
Tho  underwriter  hesitates,  takes  the  policy  homo,  and  says, 
"  1  will  return  it  to-morrow,  signed  or  imaigned."  Early  \a  the 
morning  the  merchant  receives  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  hia 
vessel.  He  knows  hia  religious  brother,  and  seiida  a  oleric 
(who  is  ignorant  of  the  loos)  to  say,  "  Neighi>or  A.  iufonnS 

•  An  etnlncnl  Dlswntine  ^^^ni»^erof  CBinl>riilK«.    Bom  17 
His  iiiuniidiBn  sacceiEuir  >ra>  Ills  Kev.  Robert  Hnll. 

Moninlra  o(  the  Life   Hnd  Writhisp  of  Robtrt  RtibiiiTOLi  « 

GtMirire  Dver.    Thi*  bli>(!r«pliv  wHi  iinMiouiictil  bv  Wordsworth  to  b 
tlie  Itcwt  ill  ih*  Eniclith  Inugniigc.    Sw  also  p.  101.' 

t  Sec  nnM.  p|i,  W,  IBS. 
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thee  that  if  thou  hast  not  underwritten,  thou  needest  not  do 
it"  The  underwriter  draws  the  inference  that  the  vessel  is 
safe.  He  has  not  actually  signed,  but,  pretending  to  look  for 
the  policy,  contrives  to  sign  it  by  stealth,  and  says  to  the 
clerk,  "  Tell  thy  master  I  had  signed."  £.  assured  me  that 
this  was  a  real  occiurence. 

December  30th,  —  Attended  Coleridge's  lecture,  in  which  he 
kept  to  his  subject.  He  intimated  to  me  his  intention  to  de- 
liver two  lectures  on  Milton.  As  he  had  written  to  me  about 
his  dilemma,  having  so  much  to  do  in  so  little  time,  I  gently 
hinted  in  my  reply  at  his  frequent  digressions,  —  those  iplen- 
dida  peccata  which  his  friends  best  apologized  for  by  laying 
the  emphasis  on  the  adjective. 

December  31st.  —  In  the  evening  at  a  very  pleasant  party  at 
Flaxman's.  A  Mrs.  Wilkinson  there  with  her  son,  a  most 
interesting  yoimg  man,  with  one  of  those  expressive  counte- 
nances which  imply  intellect  and  heart  alike.  Flaxman  ad- 
mires him  much,  and  says  he  would  prefer  him  as  a  sou  to 
all  the  young  men  he  ever  saw. 

Rem.^  —  Closed  the  year  most  agreeably,  in  the  act,  I  he- 
lieve,  of  rejKJating  to  Mr.  Flaxman  Charles  Lamb's  prologue 
to  "  Mr.  H."  The  society  I  beheld  at  the  dawn  of  the  New 
Year  consisted  of  people  possessing  as  high  moral  and  intel- 
lectual excellences  combined  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  great 
citv. 

1  had  now  made  up  my  mind  to  study  for  the  bar.  This 
resolution  was  formed  through  an  apparently  insignificant  oc- 
currence. It  was  on  the  1st  of  March,  when  my  sister  (who 
with  my  brother  had  been  on  a  visit  to  London)  wjis  about  to 
leave,  that  Mr.  Collier  received  an  application  from  York  to 
send  down  a  reporter  for  the  Stiite  Trials  there.  He  requested 
^e  to  go,  but  I  declined  oA  the  ground  of  the  objection  taken 
to  reporters  being  called  to  the  bar.  Speaking  of  this  to  my 
sister,!  she  said  :  "  For  a  man  who  has  the  repute  of  having 
sense,  you  act  ver}'  like  a  fool.  You  decline  reporting  because 
that  might  be  an  obstacle  to  your  being  called  to  the  bar,  and 
yet  you  take  no  steps  towards  being  allied  to  the  bar.  Now, 
do  one  or  the  other.  Either  take  to  newspaper  employment, 
or  studv  the  law  at  once,  and  lose  no  more  time."  Tliere  was 
^10  reply  to  such  a  remonstrance.  On  the  Sunday  following,  I 
^*ent  to  Amyot  to  consult  with  him.  There  was  then  visiting 
"inx  a  Norwich  attomev,  Mr.  Adam  Taylor,  who  stronorlv  ad- 

•  Written  in  1640.  t  Mrs.  Thomas  Robinson. 
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vised  me  to  go  the  bnr,  ndilmg,  "  Tbere  is  nn  ojieaing  on  ihe 
Korfolk  ciriiiiit.  I  hiu  eure  you  would  succeed.  You  bIiiJI 
hftve  Hiioh  IniaiueBS  ns  I  have,  and  aa  I  ciui  uhtain."  It.  wns 
thU  thnt  more  thHn  aHj-thing  det-cnnined  me.  My  old  at- 
([uaiutancc,  Walter  Wright,  ray  uew  acquaiiitatice,  Sergeant 
Rough,  And  uiy  friend  Anthony  RobiuBou,*  all  supportad  nie 
in  the  resolution ;  hut  perhaps  they  all  fwl  ii«  Bauvemito  Cel- 
lini felt  on  a  similar  occasion  :  "  Have  you,  my  lord,  redly 
bimjjlit  the  picture,  or  do  yon  only  think  of  buying  iti"  — 
'■  Whiit  has  that  to  do  with  yoiir  opinion,  Cellini  1 "  —  "A 
great  dcid.  11'  yuu  Iiave  reoUy  bought  the  piutiiro,  then  I  have 
only  to  make  auoh  remarltB  as  will  render  you  satiatieii  with 
ytjur  Imrgiiin  ;  but  if  you  arc  only  thiukit^  of  buyiug  it,  thon 
it  ia  my  duty  to  tell  you  tuy  real  opinion." 


H.  C.  R.  TO  his  Brothek, 

is  IUttoh  Garden,  Ulh  AUrch,  1£11. 
Deah  Thomas,  —  I  have  at  length  {after  hesttRting  only 
from  twelve  to  thirtMn  years)  made  up  my  mind  to  ali&ndun 
till  my  hohby-horsical  and  vain,  idle,  and  empty  literary  pur- 
suits,  and  devote  myself  to  the  law.  it  is  now  ten  days  since 
I  have  ^veu  words  and  form  to  this  determination,  which  an 
iicctdeut  after  all  has  occasioned  me  to  make.  My  sister,  per- 
haps, told  you  of  a  proposal  Mr.  Collier  made  me,  thnt  I  should 
go  to  York  to  tranmct  a  business  which  certainly  would  not 
agree  with  the  profesHiounl  chnrat^ter.  But  my  siBt«r  did  not 
t*-!!  ynu,  becaUW)  she  wan  not  herself  aware  of  the  fuct,  thai  it 
was  a  simple  sentence  wjiidi  dnippcd  fiitm  her,  which  made  i»e 
sensible  (more  strongly  than  I  had  ever  been  l)efore)  of  tho  ex- 
treme folly  of  my  oonduct.  As  we  were  walking  dnwn  to  the 
Inn  on  Saturday  moruing  ahe  uaid  :  "  There  ia  Bomethiiig  very 
inoonsistent  in  your  liehnvior.     You  refuse  a  protitablo  joh, 

*  Anthniiv  Ttr.Mii'i.,,  fti.irri  III  I78?|  trnn  t>riglnal]ybrau|th(  up  in  eannectian 
ii,  phHiiKine  hh  opinion!'.  v»»  oluoitW^  at 

"-'  — "  " ofhiiAilloir^tudtiik. 
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becauBe  it  is  incotbpatible  with  the  character  of  a  barrister, 
and  yet  you  cannot  be  made  to  open  a  law-book.  Now,  you 
ought  to  do-  one  or  the  other.     Msike  up  your  mind  at  least." 

•  .  •  .  . 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

H.  C.  R. 

In  the  spring,  and  just  before  I  was  induced  seriously  to 
prepare  for  being  called  to  the  bar,  I  translated  ''  Amatonda," 
a  feiiy  tale  by  Anton  Wall.*  I  have  already  given  some  ao* 
count  of  the  work  itself,  t  My  translation  was  published  by 
Longman,  but  I  believe  fell  dead  from  the  press.  None  but 
fHends  ever  praised  it.  I  have  a  letter  of  praise  from  Cole- 
ridge. And  Lamb  at  least  liked  the  translations  from  Jean 
Pail  (at  the  end),  which  were,  I  believe,  the  first  translations 
from  Jean  Paul  into  English.  He  said  they  were  the  finest 
things  he  ever  saw  from  the  German  language.  The  book,  so 
fer  as  I  know,  was  never  reviewed,  and  I  obtained  no  credit 
for  my  work.  Perhaps  happily^  for  it  was  the  failure  of  my 
attempt  to  gain  distinction  by  writing  that  made  me  willing  to 
devote  myself  honestly  to  the  law,  and  so  saved  me  from  the 
mortification  that  follows  a  lUtle  literary  success,  by  which 
many  men  of  inferior  faculties,  like  myself,  have  been  be- 
trayed into  an  unwise  adoption  of  literature  as  a  profession, 
vhich  after  this  year  I  never  once  thought  of. 

COLERIDOE   TO    H.  C.  R. 

I  have  to  thank  you,  my  dear  Robinson,  for  the  pleasure  I 
liave  enjoyed  in  the  perusal  of  Anton  Wall's  delightful  tale.  I 
read  it  first  with  my  eyes  only,  and  only  to  myself;  but  the 
wcond  time  aloud  to  two  amiable  women.  Both  times  I  felt 
myself  in  the  embrace  of  the  fairy  Amatonda.  The  German 
<^ritic  has  noticed  as  a  defect  and  an  oversight  what  I  regiird  as 
one  of  the  capital  beauties  of  the  work,  and  thus  convinced 
nie  that  for  reviewers  the  world  over,  and  for  readers  whose 
intellects  are  commensurate  with  theirs,  an  author  must  write 

«»</«•  his  best  conceptions I  recollect  no  fairy  tale  with 

80  just  and  fine  a  moral  as  this  of  Anton  Wall's.  Virtue 
it«elf,  though  joined  with  outward  competence,  cannot  give 
that  happiness  which  contents  the  human  heart,  without  love  ; 

•  **  Amatondii.*'     A  Tale    from    the    Ocnnjui    of  Anton    Wall.     London: 
rrinteil  for  Ix)ngraan,  Hurst,  Rees,  Ormt,  and  Brown.     1811. 
^  See  ante,  pp.  104,  106. 
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but  linx!  is  impossible  without  virtue,  —  love,  true  human 
—  L  e>  tn'O  hearts,  like  two  correepundeQt  concave 
having  a  common  focua,  white  euch  refleetH  aud  magnifies  the 
other,  and  in  the  other  itHelf  is  an  endless  reduplication  l>y 
dwcet  thoughts  nud  sjoiputhica. 

Hossau's  love  for  Amitia  is  beautifully  described  us  having 
had  a  foimdittiou  Irani  enrly  ohililhoud.  And  this  I  many 
years  ago  plivuneii  as  the  subject-mutter  of  a  poem,  vi*.  long 
Uid  deep  aifectionif  suddenly,  in  one  moment,  flash-tntnsmuted 
Into  l<iw.  Ill  short,  1  believe  that  lrive{as  diBtinguialied  both 
m>m  lust  and  that  habitual  attachment  which  may  include 
many  oltjects  diversifying  itself  by  degrrts  only),  that  that/<W- 
ing  (ur  whatever  it  may  be  more  aptly  called),  that  apecifia 
mode  of  being,  which  one  object  only  can  poaeeBH,  and  pusaeos 
totally,  is  always  the  alirupt  creation  of  a  momeut,  tliou^ 
years  of  i/atimin;/  may  have  preceded.  I  Bai<l  dtttniiing,  for  oftoi 
AS  I  have  watched  the  suu  rising  from  the  thinning,  diluting 
blue  to  the  whitening,  to  tlie  fawa-colorcd,  the  pink,  the  crim- 
Hon,  the  glory,  yet  Still  the  sun  itself  has  always  storied  up 
out  of  the  horizon  1  Between  the  brightest  hues  of  the  dawn- 
ing, and  the  first  rim  of  the  sim  itself,  there  is  a  cAown,  — oU 
before  were  difterences  of  degrees,  possiug  and  dissolving  into 
each  other,  —  but  this  is  a  diftereuce  uf  tiiiJ,^a  choam  of 
kind  in  a  continuity  of  time ;  and  as  no  man  who  hod  never 
watched  for  the  rise  of  the  suu  could  understand  what  I  mean, 
so  can  no  man  who  has  nut  lieen  in  love  imdcrstand  what  love 
is,  though  he  will  bo  sure  to  imagine  and  believe  that  he  does. 

Thus, is  by  nature  incapable  of  being  in  love,  though 

no  man  more  tenderly  attached  ;  hence  he  ridicules  the  csiert- 
ence  of  any  other  passion  than  a  compound  of  lust  witii 
esteem  and  ^endship,  confined  to  one  object,  tint  by  accidents 
uf  association,  and  permanently  by  the  force  of  habit  and  a 
sense  of  duty.  Now  tiiis  will  do  very  well,  —  it  will  suffice  to 
mi^e  a  good  husband  ;  it  may  be  even  dcsbable  (if  the  largest 
sum  of  easy  and  pleasurable  seiisatious  in  this  life  be  the  right 
aim  and  end  of  human  wisdom)  that  we  should  have  this,  and 
DO  more,  —  but  still  it  is  not  lovf,  —  and  there  is  such  a  passion 
as  love,  —  which  is  no  mure  a  compound  than  oxygen,  tlioiigh 
like  oxygen  it  has  an  almost  universal  aRinity,  and  a  long  and 
finely  gnuluated  scale  of  elective  attractions.  It  oombinea 
with  lust,  —  but  how  I  Docs  lust  call  forth  or  occasion  love  ? 
Just  as  much  as  the  reek  of  the  marsh  calls  up  the  sun.     The 
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8un  calls  up  the  vapor,  —  attenuates,  lifts  it,  —  it  beoomes  a 
cloud,  —  and  now  it  is  the  veil  of  the  divinity  ;  the  divinity, 
transpiercing  it  at  once,  hides  and  declares  his  presence.     We 
8ff,  we  are  conscious  of  li^/U  alone  ;  but  it  is  light  embodied 
in  the  earthly  natiu-c,  which  that  light  itself  awoke  and  subli- 
mated.    What  is  the  body  but  the  fixture  of  the  mind,  —  the 
stereotype  impression  1    Arbitrary  are  the  symbols,  —  yet  sym- 
bols they  are.     Is  terror  in  my  soul  1  —  my  heart  beats  against 
my  side.     Is  grief? —  tears  pour  in  my  eyes.     In  her  homely  ' 
way,  the  body  tries  to  interpret  all  the  movements  of  the  soul. 
Shall  it  not,  then,  imitate  and  symbolize  that  divinest  move- 
ment of  a  finite  spirit,  —  the  yearning  to  complete  itself  by 
union  1     Is  there  not  a  sex  in  souls  ]     We  have  all  eyes,  cheeks, 
lips,  —  but  in  a  lovely  woman  are  not  the  eyes  womanly,  — 
yea,  every  form,  in  every  motion  of  her  whole  frame,  toomanly  ? 
Were  there  not  an  identity  in  the  substance,  man  and  woman 
might  jotUy   but   they  could   never  unify;    were   there   not 
throughout,  in  body  and  in  soul,  a  corresponding  and  adapted 
difference,  there  might  be  addition,  but  there  could  be  no  com- 
bination.    1  and  1  =  2;  but  1  cannot  be  multiplied  into  1  : 
1X1  =  1'     At  best,  it   would    be  an  idle  echo,  the  same 
thing  needlessly  repeated,  as  the  idiot  told  the  clock,  —  one, 
one,  one,  one,  &c. 

It  has  just  come  into  my  head  that  this  scrawl  is  very 
much  in  the  style  of  Jean  Paul.  1  have  not,  however,  as  yet 
looked  into  the  books  you  were  so  kind  as  to  leave  with  me, 
further  than  to  see  the  title-page.  If  you  do  not  want  them 
for  some  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  keep  them  by  me,  while  I 
read  the  original  works  themselves.  I  pray  you  procure  them 
for  me  week  by  week,  and  I  will  promise  you  most  carefully  to 
return  them,  you  allowing  me  three  days  for  two  volumes.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  have  them,  and  shall  fill  one  volume  of  the 
"Omniana"  with  the  extracts,  quoting  your  criticism  as  my 
introduction :  only,  instead  of  the  shelves  or  steps,  I  must  put 
the  ladder  of  a  library,  or  whatever  name  those  movable 
8t€p8  are  called  w^hich  one  meets  with  in  all  well-funiished 
libraries. 

I  have  been  extremely  unwell,  though  rather  better.  George 
Burnetts  *  death  told  too  abniptly,  and,  in  truth,  exaggerated, 

*  George  Burnet  wn«  a  ver\'  early  friend  of  Coloridpe;  he  joined  with  him, 
^uthey,  and  Lovell  in  the  schenic  for  emijjrtttinj;  to  America,  anrl  there 
fonning  a  colony,  to  be  called  a  PantifimTacy,  the  main  principle  of  which  was 
*  commuuity  of  goods,  and  where  selfishness  was  to  be  proscribed. 
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Overset  mj  dear,  most  dear,  and  most  excellent  friend  and 
heart's  sister,  Mary  Lamb,  —  and  her  illness  has  fdmost  over- 
set me.  Troubles,  God  knows  !  have  thronged  upon  me,  — 
alas !  alas !  ail  my  dearest  friends  I  have  of  late  either 
suffered  fronts  or  suffered  for,  *T  is  a  cruel  sort  of  world  we 
live  in.     God  bless  you 

And  yours,  with  affectionate  esteem, 

S.  T.  COLERIDOB. 
Soathampton  Buildings. 

P.  S.  I  began  with  the  scrap  of  paper,  meaning  only  to  write 
half  a  score  lines,  and  now  1  have  written  enough  f(»r  half  a 
dozen  letters  ♦  unnecessarily,  when  to  have  written  to  half  a 
dozen  claimants  is  a  moral  (would  it  were  a  physical)  necessity. 
But  moral  obligation  is  to  me  so  very  strong  a  stimulant,  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  act«  as  a  narcotic.  The  blow  that 
should  roiise  stwM  me. 

[Though  Mr.  Robinson  was  never  married,  some  of  bis 
friends  occasionally  volunteered  their  advice  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  matrimony.  A  letter  containing  such  advice  belongs 
to  this  year,  and  may  be  inserted  here.  —  Ed.] 

Capel  IjOFFt  to  H.  C.  R. 

October  8,  1811. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Perhaps  one  man  ought  never  to  advise  an- 
other, imasked ;  especially  when  that  other  is  probably  better 
able  to  iKlvise  himself.  I  do,  however,  advise  you,  if  ever  you 
marry-,  never  (as  a  man  of  feeling,  and  who  loves  literature,  and 
liberty,  and  science)  to  marry  a  woman  of  what  is  called  a 
strong  mind.  The  love  of  dominion  and  the  whirlwind  of 
instability  are,  I  fear,  inseparable  from  a  female  mind  <A  that 
character.  All  women  and  all  l>eings  love  power ;  but  a  woman 
of  a  mild  and  compliant  mind  seeks  and  maintains  power  by 
cr)rre8pondent  means.  These  are  not  called  strong  minds.  No 
matter,  if  they  are  mild,  and  modest,  and  delicate,  and  sympa- 
thizing minds,  such  as  the  Julie  of  Rousseau,  the  Alcestis  of 
Euripides,  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Eve  of  Milton. 
Hence  every  woman  should  be  a  lover  of  music,  —  and  of  femi- 
nine music ;  and  particularly  of  the  vocal.  And  in  that  she 
should  cultivate  the  soft,  the  low,  and  the  sweet.    **  Her  voice 

*  The  beginning  of  the  letter  is  on  a  scrap,  after  filling  which  the  wntef 

tfM>k  a  sheet  of  foolscap. 
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was  ever  low,  gentle,  and  sweet ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman/' 
says  that  great  depicter  of  charaoter,  and  particularly  of  wo- 
men, who  has  so  exquisitely  imagined  and  delineated  Miranda, 
Viola,  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  Cordelia,  Helena* 

I  am, 

Yours,  &c. 

Gapel  Lofft. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
1812. 


H.  C.  R.  TO  Mrs.  Clarkson. 

66  Hattqn  Gabdbn,  8(1  January,  1812. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  —  I  received  yoiur  letter  last  night, 
and  will  write  the  answer  immediately,  though  I  cannot 
forward  it  till  I  have  seen  your  brother  for  your  address.  1  have 
a  better,  much  better,  account  to  give  of  Coleridge's  lectiu'es  than 
formerly.  His  last  three  lectures  have,  for  the  greater  part,  been 
all  that  his  friends  could  wish,  —  his  admirers  expect.  Your 
sister  heard  the  two  last,  aud  from  her  you  will  learn  much 
more  than  I  could  put  into  a  letter,  had  I  all  the  leisure  1  now 
vant,  or  the  memory  I  never  had.  His  disquisitions  on  the 
characters  of  Richard  III.,  lago,  Falstaff,  were  fidl  of  paradox, 
but  very  ingenious,  and  in  the  main  true.  His  remarks  on 
Richard  II.  and  Hamlet  very  excellent.  Last  night  he  con- 
cluded his  fine  development  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  by  an 
eloquent  statement  of  the  moral  of  the  play.  "  Action,"  he 
■aid,  "  is  the  great  end  of  all ;  no  intellect,  however  grand,  is 
valuable,  if  it  draw  us  from  action  and  lead  us  to  think  aud 
think  till  the  time  of  action  is  passed  by,  and  we  can  do  noth- 
ing." Somebody  said  to  me,  "  This  is  a  satire  on  himself."  — 
"  No,"  said  I,  "  it  is  an  elegy."  A  great  many  of  his  remarks 
on  Hamlet  were  capable  of  a  like  application.  I  should  add 
that  he  means  to  deliver  several  lectures  beyond  the  promised 
number.  This  will  gain  him  credit  in  the  City  sense  of  the 
vord ;  and  for  the  sake  of  his  future  success  in  lecturing,  I  am 
very  glad  he  is  thus  prudent. 

You  see  I  am  looking  at  the  subject  from  a  very'  low  point 
of  view  ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  able  to  place  myself  on  higher 
ground,  and  then  1  lament  equally  with  the  Wordsworths  and 
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yourself  that  aiioh  a  man  ahoiiW  be  compelled  to  have 
to  Buch  Dieaiis  ;  but,  after  all,  what  is  thoro  in  tbiw  lameDtn 
more  tlian  a  particular  inatniuic  uf  the  general  domplaiut  of  all 
of^ea,  that  bighmindedneaH  sbould  stoop  to  vulgarity,  that  the 
low  wantB  of  iiinu  sliould  drug  diiwu  the  elevated  to  low  pui^ 
suits,  and  that  the  noblest  powers  of  intellect  should  not  be 
companied  with  meaner  but  indiapeuaable  capacities  1" 


Januarff  Slli.  —  Callod  ou  Mrs,  B.,  who  was  in  much  better 
spirits  than  I  expected  to  find  her.  She  apoke  of  her  father 
with  much  tendeniess  and  love,  but  without  violent  emotion, 
1  referred  to  my  own  mother,  and  tlie  treaaiire  her  memory  Ib 
to  me.  Thinkiug  of  her  and  talking  of  her  are  a  great  delight, 
and  1  said  I  knew  it  would  be  so  also  with  Mrs.  B.  The  joy  is 
great  of  having  had  an  exuellent  parent.  This  she  admitted,  and 
seemed  to  feel,  as  if  I  had  touclied  the  true  key. 

January  9th.  —  Evening  at  Coleridge's  lecture  on  Johnson's 
"  Pre&oe."  Though  sometimes  obscure,  his  many  palpable  hits 
must  have  given  general  satisfaction. 

January  ISth.  —  Accompanied  Mrs,  C.  Aikin  to  Coleridge'i 
lecture.  A  continuation  of  remarks  on  Johnson's  "  Prefece,' 
but  feehle  and  unmeaning  compared  with  the  last.  The  latter 
part  of  the  loeture  very  excellent.  It  was  on  "  Lear,"  in  which 
he  vltiilicatcd  the  raelaucholy  cataetropbe,  and  on  "  Othello," 
in  which  he  expressed  the  opiuion  that  Othello  is  uot  n  jea' 
character. 

Jaauarg  l^^th.  —  Heard  Hazlitfs  first  lecture  on  the  "  His- 
tory of  English  Philosophy."  f  He  secins  to  have  ho  concep- 
tion of  the  difference  between  a  lecture  aud  a  lx)ok.  WlMitJie_ 
said  was  sensible  and  excellent,  but  he  deliverett  himself  in  a 
low  monotonous  voice,  wttH~his  eyes  lixc<1  on  his  MS.,  not  ot 
daring  to  look  at  his  audienc*  ;  and  he  read  so  rapidly  that 
one  conld  possibly  give  to  the  matter  the  attention  it  re<{uired.t 

itrorniiiieiiliiiit  tu  die  kindnso 
A\H-\i  I  r"<-iill«'t  only  the  Botnti 

.    ,.  ..  riike  six)  Iniiiiil  iliese  (ironilieiuiimucli  a  d 

■a  iTthey  \i»A  aetually  bean  miiile."  — II.  C-  R. 

t  ThoM  lecnires  were  delivorod  nt  tlie  Russell  Iiiitihitlon. 

t  HndiCt  hnit  In  voin  Kriven  to  1i«calne  a  minler.  He  hnd  obtained  tlM 
potninaie  of  Clarknua,  wbo  mid  he  luJ  liunnl  Unilin  wua  mora  alile  to  Hdnt 
like  TitlBii  Umn  any  liTlna  painler.  Some  one  haJ  m\i  thai  liit  nortnut  of 
Liimb  It.id  H  Tlllane!>que  nlr  about  it  And  aertuinl)'  this  \n  tho  onlv  paliiTiM 
by  lUtliCt  I  ereruw  nith  pluuun.  He  mnde  H  poitnitormy  brotiier,  whieb 
be  knew  lo  be  bad,  and  it  was  doalrojod.  —  H .  C.  B. 


Coleridw  »•■■  mdly  BBnoreil  nl 
■icnJi    Her    ■  " 
"!m,ai 
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January  16th.  —  Tea  with  the  Lambs.  An  evening  at 
cards.  Hazlitt  there,  much  depressed.  He  seemed  disposed 
to  give  up  the  lectures  altogether.  The  cause  of  his  read- 
ing so  rapidly  was,  that  he  was  told  to  limit  himself  to  an 
hour,  and  what  he  had  prepared  would  have  taken  three  hoiu^ 
if  it  had  been  read  slowly. 

January  16th.  —  At  Coleridge's  lecture.  He  reviewed  John- 
son s  "  Preface,"  and  vindicated  warmlv  Milton's  moral  and 
political  character,  but  I  think  with  less  than  his  usual  ability. 
He  excited  a  hiss  once  by  calling  Johnson  a  fellow^  for  which 
he  happily  apologized  by  observing  that  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  evil  to  beget  evil,  and  that  we  are  thus  apt  to  fall  into  the 
fault  we  censure.  He  remarked  on  Milton's  minor  poems,  and 
the  nature  of  blank  verse.  The  latter  half  of  the  lecture  was 
Tery  good. 

January  17th,  —  Dinner  at  J.  Buck's.*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buck, 
Coleridge,  the  Gores,  Jameson,  and  Aders.t  Coleridge  was 
le«s  profound  than  usual,  but  exceedingly  agreeable.  He  re- 
lated anecdotes  of  himself.  Once  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy  at 
Fort  St.  Geoi^e.  The  Governor,  as  soon  as  he  saw  liim, 
muttered,  "  An  ill-looking  fellow. "  At  first  everything  that  Cole- 
ridge could  say  for  himself  was  ingeniously  perverted  and  a|>- 
plied  against  him ;  but  at  length  a  card  he  accidentjilly  had  by 
him,  from  a  person  of  quality,  convinced  the  Governor  that  he 
was  a  gentleman,  and  procured  for  him  an  invit4ition  to  break- 
fast next  morning.  Coleridge  then  took  an  opportunity  of 
asking  the  Governor  what  it  was  in  his  appearance  that  in- 
duced him  to  say,  "  An  ill-looking  fellow."  *'  My  dear  sir,"  siiid 
the  Governor,  squeezing  him  by  the  hand,  "  I  nearly  lost  my 
sight  in  the  West  Indies,  and  cannot  see  a  yard  before  me." 
At  Bristol,  Coleridge  delivered  lectures  in  conjunction  with 
^wuthey.  A  fellow  who  was  present  hissed  him,  and  an  alter- 
ation ensued.  The  man  sneered  at  him  for  jn-ofessing  public 
principle,  and  asked,  "  Why,  if  you  have  so  much  public  spirit, 
do  you  take  money  at  the  door  ?"  —  "  For  a  reason,''  answered 
Coleridge,  "  which  I  am  sorry  in  the  present  instance  has  not 
been  quite  successful, — to  keep  out  blackguards."  In  reference 
t«  the  schools  of  Ljincaster  and  Bell,  —  a  delicate  subject  in 
such  a  society,  —  Coleridge  contented  hinxself  with  urging  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  leave  religion  untaught  while  rt//yA'u*//y  is  taught. 

•  Sw  ante^  p.  19. 

t  Juiii(><nn  nnrl  A(!er«*  were  for  poine  time  in  partiiership  as  merchants.  Mr. 
AderRhad  n  valuable  collection  r»r  })icinn"<.  which  are  frequently  referred  to 
uilhediarv,  and  which  were  cventUMllv  &old  bv  auction. 
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Rending  and  writing  raiiat  not  be  supposed  to  be  in  Ihemselve* 
education. 

At  ton  went  to  Bnn'oa  Field's.*  Clmrles  Ltirab  und  Leigh 
Hunt  tbere.  1  found  tliay  had  hud  n,  diacussiou  alwut  Cole- 
ridge, whom  Hunt  had  spobien  of  aa  a  had  writer,  while  Liunb  | 
thought  him  the  first  man  he  ever  knew.  Lamb,  in  his  drnli 
and  oxtravttgant  way,  abused  every  one  who  denied  the  tiao- 
scendcDt  merits  of  Colerit^'s  writings. 

Janaarff  HOth.  —  A  day  of  some  importaoco,  perhaps,  in  it« 
consequences.     Sergeunt  Bough  introducod  me  to  Mr.  Little- 
dale,!  whoso  pupil  [  became  by  presenting  him  with  the  usual     ' 
fee  of  101)  giiinoas,  and  by  eateriiig  at  ouce  on  my  emploji-meot. 

In  the  evening  at  Coleridge's  lecture.  CouchiBJou  of  Milton. 
>'ot  one  of  the  happiest  of  Coleridge's  efforts.  Ilogcro  waa 
there,  and  with  him  was  Lord  Byron.  He  was  wrapped  up, 
but  I  recognized  his  club  foot,  and,  indeed.  Lis  couuteuanee 
and  general  appearance. 

Jaiiu'iri/  £UL  —  Hailitt's  second  lecture.  Hia  delivety 
vastly  improved,  aiid  I  hope  ite  will  now  get  on.  He  read  at 
^a£l  Montagu's  last  night  liulf  hiu  lirst  k'cturtt.  He  was  to 
re^td  the  whok-,  hut  abruptly  broke  off,  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  read  the  remainder.  Lamli  and  otiier  friends  were 
tht-re. 
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oontended  that  the  external  evidence  of  Christianity  would  be 
-v^'eak  but  for  the  internal  evidence  arising  out  of  the  necessity 
of  our  nature,  —  our  toani  of  religion.  He  made  use  of  one 
-very  happy  aUusion.  Speaking  of  the  mingling  of  subordinate 
evils  with  great  good,  he  said,  '*  Though  the  serpent  does  twine 
liimself  round  the  staff  of  the  god  of  healing.*'  * 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Mrs.  Clarksox. 

Gray's  Inn,!  28th  January,  1812. 

You  will  be  interested  to  hear  how  Coleridge's  lectures 
closed  :  they  ended  with  eolat.  The  room  was  crowded,  and 
the  lecture  had  several  passages  more  than  brilliant,  —  they 
^erc  luminous,  and  the  light  gave  conscious  pleasure  to  ever}' 
penon  who  knew  that  he  could  both  see  the  glory  and  the  ob- 
ject around  it  at  once,  while  (you  know)  mere  splendor,  like 
the  patent  lamps,  presents  a  flmue  that  only  puts  out  the  eyes. 
Coleridge's  explanation  of  the  chanicter  of  Satan,  and  his  vin- 
dication of  Milton  against  the  charge  of  falling  IkjIow  his 
wihject,  where  he  introduces  the  Supreme  Being,  and  his 
illustration  of  the  difference  l)etwecn  poetic  and  abstract  tnith, 
and  of  the  divernty  in  identity  l)etween  the  philosopher  and  the 
poet,  were  equally  wise  and  beautiful.  He  concluded  with  a 
few  strokes  of  satire ;  but  I  cannot  forgive  liini  for  selecting 
^^fiM  (except  an  attack  on  Pope's  "  Homer,"  qualified  by  in- 
sincere eulog}')  Mrs.  Barlmuld.  She  is  a  living  writer,  a  woman, 
and  a  person  who,  however  discordant  with  himself  in  charac- 
ter and  taste,  has  still  always  shown  him  civilities  and  atten- 
tions.    It  was  surely  ungenerous 

Ffhruary  27th.  —  Coleridge's  c<>nclnding  lecture.  A  dinner 
at  John  Thelwall's.  The  American  j)<>ct  Xorthmore  there ; 
alw)  the  Rev.  W.  Frend  ;  %  Georjje  Dyer,  §  whose  gentle  man- 

*  Godwin  aijd  Rough  met  nt  t)ii«  party  for  the  fipit  time.  The  verv  next 
«iay  Godwin  called  on  mo  to  sny  how  much  h«*  liked  IJou;rli,  iiddin;;:  "By  the 
by.  do  you  think  he  wouI<l  lend  me  .£  nO  ju-it  now,  us  I  am  in  want  of  a  little 
nnmey  ? "'  He  had  not  left  me  an  hour  hefore  Rouch  cnme  with  u  like  (lues- 
tion.  He  wanted  a  bill  discounted,  and  ju*ked  whether  I  thought  Godwin 
would  do  it  for  him.  The  hal)it  of  hoth  wiis  mo  well  known  that  -onie  persons 
were  afraid  to  invite  them,  lest  it  should  lend*to  an  application  for  a  loan  from 
wnie  friend  who  chanceil  to  he  present.  —  H.  C.  R. 

t  Mr.  Littledale's  chambers  were  in  Gniy*>*  Inn. 

\  The  eminent  mathematician,  nnd  former  Fellow  aiul  Tutor  of  Jesus  Col- 
1*P?.  CRnihrids:e.  For  a  jwimph'."!  puhli<«hed  by  him  in  1793,  and  containing]; 
expressions  of  dislike  to  the  doctrines  and  di<icipliiie  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  wa«,  after  a  trial  of  eight  days  by  the  University  authorities,  sen- 
teiic<hl  to  6aiitjAiiMn<  from  the  University.     His  feUinrghip  he  retained  till  his 

h  Sf  p  nn(f^  pp.  89,  40. 
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)  the  slovenliness  of  his  dress ;  North- 

,  very  iutercstiiig  maa  named  Nicholsna, 


nera  were  a  tMntrast  ti 

cnte  the  puintar  ;  and  a 

who  bujj  misud  himself  out  of  the  lowest  comlition,  thouyli  not 
out  of  povprtj,  by  liternry  and  soientific  labors.  What  be  luu 
written  (not  printed)  would  fill  three  hundred  modemte-aixed 
■Tulumes.  For  an  introduction  to  Natural  Philoaophy  hu  i 
ceivod  X150.  He  has  the  air  of  a  robust  man,  Lwth  in  body 
and  in  mind. 

March  10th,  —  Mrs.  Collier  and  I  went  to  Covunt  Harden 
Tlieatre.  "  Julius  Ctesar."  We  were  forced  to  stand  all  tlic 
time.  Young  aa  Cusaiua  surpaaaed  Kemble  as  Brutua.  lQde>ed 
the  whole  performanue  »f  the  latter  waa  cold,  stiff,  and  pedai 
tic.  In  the  (|uiirrel  soine  only,  his  fine  figure  gave  him  a 
advantage  over  Young.  He  was  onee  warmly  applauded  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  Vonng  aeemed  to  Ije  the  favorite,  and  where  he 
instigated  Brutus  to  concm'  in  the  plot,  he  drew  down  j 
of  applause.  The  two  orations  from  the  roatnun  prod 
no   effect   whatever.       The    architeetural    scenery   was    veiy 

March  15th.  —  A  plcaamt  walk  to  Hampsteud.  Had  mach 
conversation  with  Hamood.  Some  years  ago  he  called  on 
Jeremy  Bentham  witliout  any  introduction,  merely  to  ohtAln 
the  acquaintance  of  the  great  man.  Ilentham  at  first  declined 
to  receive  him,  but  on  seeing  Hamoud's  card  altered  liis  miitd, 
and  an  intimiioy  arose.  Bcntham  himself,  when  a  young  man, 
was  so  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of  Helvetius,  that  he  actitally 
thought  of  offering  himself  aa  a  servant  to  him.  "  You,"  aaid' 
he  to  Hamond,  in  reference  to  liia  desire,  "took  a  better  way.* 
When  Hamond  told  me  this,  I  did  not  confess  that,  sixteen, 
years  ago,  the  idea  of  doing  a  similar  thing  floated  before  my 
own  mind  ;  but  1  waa  pleased  to  find  that  the  same  extnva- 
gnncy  of  aentiment  had  alfeutod  so  superior  a  man  as  Ben- 
tham. 

March  18th.  —  FUitman's  lecture.  The  short  cbnractcriaticfl 
of  the  moat  fiimoiiB  pieces  of  aculptui-c  of  antiquity  very  int«r 
egtingj  There  was  not  in  this,  any  more  than  in  preceding  lec- 
tures 1  have  heard  from  him,  great  power  of  discrimination,  or 
much  of  what  in  a  lower  sense  is  called  undenctanding,  though 
Fliutnuin's  lieauttful  aowtf  and  refined  fnste  ore  far  superior  to 
any  understanding  the  mere  critic  can  possess.  The  t 
needs  u  diHei-ent  and  higher  (iu;ihty.  — A'Hnjrfnnw  (feeling  for 
art),  and  tluit  Flaxinan  possesctcit  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  man  I  know.     Retuniod  to  ('harles  Lamb,  witJi  whom 
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^were  Barron  Field,  Leigh  Hiint,  and  Barnes.*    The  latter,  with 
a  somewhat /«u^  appearance,  has  a  good  countenance,  and  is  a 
man  wh6,  I  dare  say,  wiU  make  his  way  in  the  world.     He  has 
talents  and  activity,  and  inducements  to  activity.     He  has  ob- 
tained high  honors  at  Cambridge,  and  is  now  a  candidate  for  a 
fellowship.     He  reports  for  Wcdter.     Charles  Lamb  was  at  his 
^)e8t,  —  very  good-humored,  but  at  the  same  time  solid.     I 
never  heard  him  talk  to  greater  advantage.     He  wrote  last 
week  in  the  Exctminer  some  capital  lines,  "  The  Triiuuph  of 
the  Whale,*' t  &nd  this  occasioned  the  conversation  to  take 
more  of  a  political  tium  than  is  usual  with  Lamb.     Leigh 
Hunt  is  an  enthusiast,  very  well  intentioned,  and  I  believe 
prepared  for  the  worst     He  said,  pleasantly  enough :  '*  No  one 
can  accuse  me  of  not  writing  a  libel.     Everything  is  a  libel,  as 
the  law  is  now  declared,  and  our  security  lies  only  in  their 
ibame."     He  talked  on  the  theatre,  and  showed  on  such  points 
great  superiority  over  the  others. 

March  IStL  —  Evening  at  Porden's,  the  Society  of  the  Attic 
Chest  This  is  a  small  societv,  the  members  of  which  send 
Teraes,  which  are  put  into  a  box,  and  afford  an  evening's 
amutiement  at  certain  intervals.  The  lx>x  wtuj  actually  made  at 
Athens.  Some  verses,  I  8U8|)ect  by  Miss  Flaxman,  on  music, 
pleased  me  best  The  company  was  numerous,  —  the  liogete,{ 
Phillips  §  the  painter,  and  his  wife.     Old  General  Franklin, 

*  For  R  long  time  editor  of  the  Times. 

t  H.  C.  R.  gays  that  in  Oalignani  this  poem  was  incorrectly  ascribed  to 
Lord  Byzon.  A  few  lines  will  serve  as  u  specimen  of  the  kind  of  wit  it  con- 
taios:— 

.  .  .  .  "  Next  doclaro, 
Muse,  who  \\\»  companions  are. 
Every  fish  of  gen*»r«)UH  kind 
Scuds  aside,  or  slinks  behind. 

•  •  • 

For  his  solace  and  relief, 
Flat-fihh  are  his  courtiers  chief. 
Last  and  lowest  in  his  tmin, 
'Ink-fi.sh,  libellers  of  the  main, 
Their  black  venom,  shed  in  spite; 
Such  on  earth  the  things  thai  wriie. 

In  his  stomach,  some  do  say, 

No  pood  thing  can  ever  stay. 

Had  it  been  the  fortinie  of  it 

To  have  swallowed  tlisit  old  prophet, 

Three  days  there  he  'd  not  have  dwelled, 

But  in  one  hnd  been  expelle<l.'* 

t  pr.  Rojtet  was  the  author  of"  Animal  and  Vcgetiible  Physiology,"  one  of 
w  Bridjsewater  Tre.ntises,  published  in  1834. 
§  Afterwards  R.  A.,  and  father  of  the  recent  R  A.  of  that  name. 
VOL.  1.  11  r 
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gon  of  the  celebrated  Benjamin,  was  of  the  party.  He  is 
eighty-four  year^  of  age,  has  a  courtier-like  mien,  and  must 
have  been  a  very  fine  man.  He  is  now  very  animated  and  in- 
teresting, but  does  not  at  all  answer  to  the  idea  one  would 
naturally  form  of  the  son  of  the  great  Franklin. 

Bern.*- — At  these  meetings  Ellen  Porden  was  generally  the 
reader,  and  she  was  herself  a  wiriter  of  poetry.  She  even  ven- 
tured to  write  an  epic  poem,  called  "  Richard  the  Second." 
When  she  presented  a  copy  to  Flaxman,  who  loved  her  for  her 
';miablc  qualities  (and  more  than  amiable,  for  she  was  a  good 
domestic  character,  an  excellent  sister  and  daughter),  he 
thanked  her  and  said  :  "  Why,  Ellen,  my  love,  you  've  written 
a  poem  longer  than  Homer."  She  married  Captain,  afterwards 
Sir  John  Franklin.  The  marriage  took  place  with  an  express 
consent  on  her  part  to  his  making  a  second  voyage  of  discov- 
ery towards  the  North  Pole,  if  the  government  should  give  its 
permission.  liefore  he  went  a  daughter  was  bom ;  but  her 
own  health  had  become  so  bad  that  her  life  was  despaired  of. 
I  was  one  of  the  few  friends  invited  to  the  last  dinner  at  his 
house  iKjfore  his  departure.  Flaxman  was  of  the  party,  and 
dec})Iy  dejjressed  in  spirits.  Captiiin  F.  took  an  opportunity 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  say  to  me  :  "  My  wife  will  be 
left  alone  with  the  infant.  You  will  do  me  a  great  favor,  if 
you  will  call  on  her  as  often  as  your  engagements  permit."  T 
promised.  In  a  few  days  I  went  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
before  1  returned  Mrs.  Franklin  was  dead. 

Afftrch  ^S(1,  —  With  I^wrence,  who  showed  me  a  painting 
of  Koniblc  as  Cato,  in  the  last  scene,  about  to  inflict  on  him- 
self the  nohile  letvm.  It  is  a  \QTy  strong  likeness,  as  well  as  a 
very  l>eautiful  picture. t 

Mitrch  2fUh.  —  Dined  with  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  at  one 
of  their  literar}'  parties.  These  parties  were  famous  in  their 
day.  Lougnian  hinisolf  is  a  quiet  gentlemanly  man.  There 
were  present  Dr.  Abndiam  Iieos,J  a  very  good-humored,  agree- 
able comj)anion,  who  would  in  no  respect  disgrace  a  mitre ; 
*'  Russia  "  Tooke,  as  he  was  called  ;  Sharon  TiuTier,§  a  chatty 
man,  and  {)leasant  in  his  talk  ;  Abeniethy,  who  did  not  say  a 
word  ;  and  Dr.  Holland,  ||  the  Iceland  traveller.     The  only  one 

*  Wrltton  in  1849. 

t  '\\\\<  picture  was  exlnf»ito(l  the  same  year  at  Somerset  House,  No.  57  o' 
tin-  Huyjil  Ai'ademy  (\itjilojruo. 

t   \\\^  l>n>tli«T  w:w  a  partner  in  Longman',*)  house. 

§    Tin-  lii>«torian. 

;    Afti'rwards  Sir  Henrj'  Holland,  the  Court  Physician. 
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who  said  anything  worth  reporting  was  Dr.  Rees,  the  well-known 
Arian,  "  Encyclopsedic  Rees."  He  related  that  when,  in  1 788, 
Beaufoy  made  his  famous  attempt  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Act,  a  deputation  waited  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow  to  obtain  his  supix)rt.  The  deputies  were 
\)t%.  Kippis,  Palmer  (of  Hackney),  and  Rees.  The  Chancellor 
heard  them  very  civilly,  and  then  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  'm 
against  you,  by  G — .  I  am  for  the  Established  Church, 
d-mme !  Not  that  I  have  any  more  regard  for  the  Estab- 
lished Church  than  for  any  other  church,  but  because  it  is  es- 
tablished. And  if  you  can  get  your  d— d  religion  established, 
1 11  be  for  that  too ! "     Rees  told  this  story  with  great  glee. 

April  12th,  —  A  call  on  the  Aikins.  The  whole  family  full 
of  their  praises  of  Charles  Lamb.  The  Doctor  termed  him  a 
brilliant  writer.  The  union  of  so  much  eloquence  with  so 
much  wit  shows  great  powers  of  mind.  Miss  Aikin  was  not 
less  warm  in  her  praise.  She  asked  why  he  did  not  write 
more.  I  mentioned,  as  one  cause,  the  bad  character  given 
him  by  the  reviewers.  She  exclaimed  against  the  reviewers. 
I  then  spoke  of  the  Annual  Review  (Arthur  Aikin,  the  editor, 
was  present),  as  having  hurt  him  much  by  its  notice  of  "John 
WoodviL"*  She  exclaimed,  "  0  that  Tommy  ;  that  such  a  fel- 
low should  criticise  such  a  man  as  I^mb."  I  then  mentioned 
that  some  persons  had  attributed  the  article  to  Mrs,  Barbauld. 
I  was  impressed  with  the  sincerity  and  libcnility  of  the  Aikins, 
in  acknowledging  a  merit  so  unlike  their  own.  They  evinced  a 
universality  of  taste  which  I  had  not  supposed  them  to  possess. 

ApriL  13th.  —  Met  a  Mr.  Anderson,  a  north-country  divine, 
a  hard-headed,  shrewd  man,  of  blunt  manners,  who  ought  to 
have  been  chaplain  to  the  Parliamentary  anuy  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  1.  He  is 
a  laudator  temporis  prfjesentin,  rather  than  acti.  He  laughed 
heartily  at  old  Jameson's  advertisement,  that  persons  taking 
apartments  in  his  house  "  might  be  accommodated  with  family 
prayer." 

April  20th,  —  Called  on  the  Godwins,  t  They  very  much 
admire  Miss  Flaxman's  designs  for  '*  Robin  Goodfellow  "  ;  but 
do  not  think  they  would  sell.  Parents  are  now  so  set  against 
»dl  stories  of  ghosts,  that  fifty  copies  of  such  designs  would 
not  be  sold  in  a  year. 

•  Lamb'8  Work**,  1865,  Vol.  IV.  p.  299. 

t  Godwin  whs  at  this  tinio  largely  engaged  in  publishing  books  for  chiklren. 
He  pnblifthed  Lnmb's  *'  Tales  from  Shakespeare,"  and  Mi»»  Lamb's  '•  Mrs 
Leicester's  School." 
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April  21tt.  —  AocompaaJed  CftTgill "  to  Coveirt  Givrden. 
Mrs.  Stddona  in  Mrs.  Beverley.  Her  Toice  ap|)cnred  to  bav« 
lost  its  brilliancy  (li^^  "  Ix^autifiil  fiice  tlirou^h  a  veil) :  in 
other  respects,  however,  her  acting  is  iis  good  ntt  ever.  Hei 
■■  O  that  my  eyes  ware  basiliBka  !  "  wa«  her  great  moment  in 
the  I»liir.  Her  amile  waa  encbaatiogly  beautiful ;  and  hei 
transitions  of  countenance  had  oil  the  ense  nnd  Ireedom  i>f 
youth.  If  elie  perxiHt  in  not  playing  Mrs.  Beverley  again, 
that  character  will,  I  njn  confident,  never  be  played  with 
anything  like  equal  attractions.  And  without  some  greal 
sttraetion  in  the  i>crfortnerfi,  siich  a  play  onght  not  ta  be  rep 
resenteih  It  is  a  dull  sermon  ;  the  interest  kept  up  by  ctao: 
monplaoe  incidents,  and  persons  who  are  ubsohitely  no  choT' 
acters  at  all.  Young  did  not  look  the  part  of  Beverley  well 
As  Amyot  says,  he  is  a  bnd  waiateoat-and-broechca  nctor. 

April  i7lU.  —  At  Uazlitt's  last  lecture.  Very  well  deliV' 
ered,  and  full  of  shrewd  observation.  At  the  close,  he  n 
marked  on  tho  utility  of  metaphysics.  He  quoted  and  h«lf 
assented  to  Hume's  aceptieal  remark,  that  perhnps  fhey  ar* 
not  worth  the  study,  but  that  there  are  {lersons  whu  can  find 
no  iictter  mode  of  amusing  themselves.  He  then  relnteii  an 
Indian  legend  of  a  Bnthmin,  who  was  so  devoted  to  abstract 
meditation,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  he  {|ulto  forgol 
his  moral  duties,  and  n^lected  ablution.  For  tiiis  he  wai 
degraded  from  the  rank  of  humanity,  and  transformed  'vttU 
a  monkey.  But,  even  when  a  monkey,  he  retained  his  origi- 
nal propensities,  for  he  kept  apart  from  other  monkeys,  and 
liod  no  other  delight  than  that  of  eating  conoauuts  and  study- 
ing metaphysics.  "  I.  too,"  saiil  Hazlitt,  "  sbonld  be  ferjr 
well  oontented  to  pass  my  life  like  this  monkey,  did  I  bot 
know  how  lo  provide  myself  with  a  substitute  for  coccMiiit&'' 

Mail  Jd.  —  Left  a  rami  at  Sir  (Jeorge  Boaiiniont's  for  Words- 
Worth.  On  my  return  a  call  on  Coleridge.  He  said  that  Gvm 
Fichte  and  tichelling  ho  has  not  gained  any  one  iiixent  idc*. 
To  Kant  his  obligations  are  infinite,  not  so  much  from  what 
Kfint  has  taught  bim  id  the  form  of  doctrine,  ati  from  tlie 
discipline  gamed  in  studying  the  great  German  philosopbiT. 
Coleridge  is  indignant  at  the  low  estimation  in  which  the  pottt- 
Kontianors  aflfect  to  hold  thei. 

Seia.'\  —  J/"^  5/k.  - 


nr  estimation  ii 
I  master. 
i  day  I  saw  at  the  eihtbition  i 


f  WritlmiliilMS. 


■  clersrmui. 
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picture  bj  Turner,  the  impression  of  which  still  remains.  It 
seemed  to  me  the  most  marvellous  landscape  I  had  ever  seen, 
—  Hannibal  crossing  the  Alps  in  a  storm.  I  can  never  foi^et 
it.* 

May  6th,  —  R.  says  Johnson,  the  lxx)kseller,  made  at  least 
£10,000  by  Cowper's  poems.  The  circumstances  show  the 
hazard  of  bookselling  speculations.  Cowjxjr's  first  volume  of 
poems  was  published  by  Johnson,  and  fell  dead  from  the  press. 
Author  and  publisher  were  to  incur  equal  loss.  Cowper  begged 
Johnson  to  forgive  him  his  debt,  and  this  was  done.  In  return, 
Cowper  sent  Johnson  his  "  Task,"  saying :  **  You  behaved  gene- 
rously to  me  on  a  former  occasion  ;  if  you  think  it  safe  to  pub- 
lish this  new  work,  I  make  you  a  present  of  it."  Johnson  pub- 
lished it.  It  became  popular.  The  former  volume  was  then 
sold  with  it.  When  Cowper's  friends  proposed  his  translating 
** Homer,"  Johnson  said :  "I  owe  Cowj)er  much  for  his  last  book, 
and  will  therefore  assist  in  the  publication  of  *  Homer  *  without 
any  comiKinsation.  The  work  shall  be  published  by  subscrip- 
tion. I  will  take  all  the  trouble  and  risk,  and  Cowper  shall 
have  all  the  profit."  Johnson  soon  had  occasion  to  inform  the 
poet  that  a  thousand  poiuids  were  at  his  disposal. 

Maij  8th.  —  A  visit  from  Wordsworth,  who  stayed  with  me 
from  between  twelve  and  one  till  past  three.  I  then  walked 
with  him  to  Newman  Street.  His  conversation  was  long  and 
interesting.  He  spoke  of  his  own  i)oem8  with  the  just  feeling 
of  confidence  which  a  sense  of  his  own  excellence  gives  him. 
He  is  now  convinced  that  he  never  can  derive  emolument  from 
them  ;  but,  being  indejjendent,  he  willingly  gives  up  all  idea  of 
doing  so.  He  is  persuaded  that  if  men  are  to  become  better  and 
wiser,  the  poems  will  sooner  or  later  make  their  way.  But  if 
we  are  to  perish,  and  society  is  not  to  advance  in  civilization, 
"  it  would  l>e,"  said  he,  **  wretched  selfishness  to  deplore  th( 
want  of  any  personal  reputation."  The  approbation  he  ha^ 
met  with  from  some  superior  persons  compensates  for  the  losJ 
of  popularity,  though  no  man  has  completely  understood  him, 
not  excepting  Coleridge,  who  is  not  hap])y  enough  to  enter  into 
his  feelings.  *'  I  am  myself,"  said  Wordsworth,  "  one  of  the 
happiest  of  men  ;  and  no  man  who  does  not  })art4ike  of  that 
happiness,  who  lives  a  life  (.>f  constant  Inistle,  and  whose  feli- 
city depends  on  the  opinions  of  others,  can  {)ossibly  comprehend 

•  The  pichiro  is  now  in  th«»  Nntionnl  (iMllory.  Turner  ColloctiJHi.  Tt  wji'* 
No.  258  or  the  Somerset  H<>n«>  ('atiilofnio,  Mud  entitled  "Snow-Storm:  Han- 
"ibalandhis  Army  cmssi.ig  the  Alp>.  — .1.  M.  W.  TrRNER,  R.  A." 
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the  beet  of  tay  poems.''  I  urged  an  tixcuae  fuv  ihoee  who  van 
reully  enjoy  tie  better  pieces,  und  who  yet  are  ott'ended  by  a 
language  they  hnve  l>y  early  instruction  lieeu  inught  to  uon- 
flidcr  unpoetical ;  aud  Wordsworth  seemed  to  tolerate  thia 
clasB,  and  to  tdlow  that  hia  admirers  should  undergo  a.  Bort  of 
education  to  bis  works. 

May  nth.  —  Called  at  Coleridge's,  wheie  I  found  the  Lambs. 
I  hod  just  beard  of  the  ussaHsiniitiou  of  Mr.  Perueyal,  which  had 
taken  place  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before.  The  news  sliucked 
Coleridge  exueedinglv,  and  he  was  at  oucc  reFidy  to  eonneet 
the  murder  with  pilitieal  fanuticiem,  Burdett's  K^>eech(«,  die 
Charles  Lamb  wiie  apparently  ttttected,  but  couli]  nut  faelp 
mingUng  humor  with  his  real  eimuern  at  the  event.* 

Spent  the  eveniug  at  Miss  Benger'8.t  Miss  Jane  Porter  t 
there.  Her  stately  figure  and  graceful  manners  made  an  im- 
pression on  me.  Few  laditM  have  been  so  gifted  with  jtersonol 
attractions,  and  at  the  same  time  been  bo  respoctAble  im  anthurs. 

JUttff  JJl/i.  —  Wordsworth  aecompftnied  me  to  Charles  Ai- 
kin's.§  Mrs.  ^gu^biudd,  the  Aikins.  Miss  Jane  Porter,  Mont- 
gomery tbo^TJoetr  Uosciie,  ||  sou  of  the  Liverpool  Itosooe,  &c 
The  most  agreeable  eircumstauee  of  the  evening  was  the  hom- 
age involuntarily  paid  to  the  poet.  Everybody  was  aDiloun  Vo 
get  near  him.  One  lady  wa*  ludicrously  fidgety  till  she  was 
within  hearing.  A  political  diaputt  rather  distuilied  ua  for  a 
time.  Wordsworth,  sfionking  of  the  late  assassination,  and  of 
Sir  Francis  fiurdett's  s[>eech  ten  days  ago,  said  that  probably 
the  murderer  heard  that  speeeh,  and  that  this,  operating  OD 
his  Tnind  in  its  diseutted  and  iuflomed  state,  miij/u  he  the  de- 
termining motive  to  his  act.  This  was  taken  up  as  a  reflection 
on  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  resented  warmly  by  yoiiug  Boaooe. 
who  maintained  that  the  speech  was  a  constitutional  one,  and 

nttflfk  nn  Chflrles  Lamli  In  the  QMrlrWa  lU- 

"ii"f"horil'.  WiH-k.."     Umb  Hun  »IWd  • 
■t.  ■>  .ii-lmiwl  (iii'l  juntffled  Lnnb't 

■  i.|.vj(u  iTitprii.    Th«t  ObariM 
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asked  what  the  starving  were  to  dol     **  Not  murder  people," 
said  Wordsworth,  "  unless  they  mean  to  eat  their  hearts."  * 

May  15th,  —  A  call  on  Flaxman  in  the  evening.  He  spoke 
of  Turner's  landscape  with  great  admiration,  as  the  best  paint- 
ing in  the  Exhibition.  He  praised  parts  of  Hilton's  ^*  Christ 
Healing  the  Blind,**  especially  the  hands  of  the  principal  fig- 
ures, and  the  contrasted  expression  of  the  one  expecting  the 
operation  of  the  miracle,  and  the  one  on  whom  it  has  already 
taken  place.  Miss  Flaxman  pointed  out  Allingham's  ^'  Grief 
and  Pity,"  and  a  landscape,  **  Satiac  Seeking  the  Waters  of 
Oblivion." 

May  19tk,  —  Went  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Mrs.  Siddons 
played  Queen  Catherine  to  perfection,  and  Komble  as  Wolsey, 
in  the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  was  greatly  applauded.  I  think  I 
never  saw  Mrs.  Siddons's  pantomime  in  higher  excellence.  The 
dying  scene  was  represented  with  such  truthfulness,  as  almost 
to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  beautiful  imitation,  viz.  by  shifting 
her  pillow  with  the  restlessness  of  a  person  in  pain,  and  the  sus- 
pended breath  in  moving,  which  usually  denotes  suffering.  It 
was,  however,  a  most  delightful  performance. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  the  day  heard  part  of  Coleridge's  first 
lecture  in  Willis's  Rooms-t  As  I  was  present  only  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  I  could  not  enter  nmch  into  his  subject. 
1  perceived  that  he  was  in  a  digressing  mood.  He  spoke  of 
religion,  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  the  Gothic  reverence  for  the 
female  sex,  and  a  classification  of  poetry  into  the  ancient  and 
Ae  romantic. 

May  23(L  —  Coleridge's  second  lecture.  A  beautifid  disser- 
tation on  the  (Jreek  drama.  His  analysis  of  the  trilogy  of 
•fcchylus,  the  "  Agamemnon,"  &c.  was  interesting ;  and  his 
account  of  the  "  Prometheus,"  and  his  remarks  on  the  "  An- 
tigone," were  more  connected  than  when  1  heard  him  speak  on 
,  the  same  subjects  on  a  former  occasion. 

May  24th.  —  A  very  interesting  day.  At  half  past  ten 
joined  Wordsworth  in  Oxford  Uojwl  ;  we  then  got  into  the 
fields,  and  walked  to  Hampstead.  I  read  to  him  a  numl>er  of 
Blake'8  poems,  with  some  of  which  he  was  pleased.    He  regard- 

*  In  a  note  to  Mr.  Robin«ion.  dated  two  days  after  tlii."*  visit  Wordsworth 
'•y*:  "I  have  never  been  well  since  I  met  yonr'citv  i)oliticijinH;  yet  I  nm  con- 
a'u-^  pny  thi«  price  for  the  knowledge  of  so  pleasinjr  Ji  iwrson  as  Mrs.  Charles 
^'Kin,  boing  quite  an  enthn'»i:ist  when  I  find  a  woman  whose  countenance  and 
''Winner*  are  what  a  wr»nnin's  onjrht  to  Im*." 

\  A  course  on  Shakespeare,  with  introductory  matter  on  poetry,  tlie  drama, 
'^'"l  the  stage. 
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ed Bltike  as  having  in  him  the  elements  of  poetry  much  ronw 
than  either  Byron  or  Scott.  Wo  met  Mim  Joanna  Bailli», 
and  accompanied  her  home.  She  U  bdiuU  in  figure,  aud  her  ^ii 
ia  laeaa  and  shuffling,  but  her  luiinnere  are  those  of  a  wuU'bnil 
woman.  She  has  none  of  the  unpleasHiit  airti  too  conuuoa  to 
hterary  ladies.  Her  uouverHattou  m  scnsihle.  She  yaeaatu 
apparently  considerable  information,  ia  prompt  witbont  being 
forward,  luid  Ims  a  fixed  jiidgment  of  her  own,  without  MJ 
disposition  to  force  it  on  others.  Wordsworth  said  of  her  villi 
warmth  ;  "  If  I  had  to  present  any  one  to  r  foreigner  as  a  model 
of  an  English  gentlewoman,  it  would  be  Joanna  Bnillic." 

Ma//  MO..  —  Walked  to  the  Old  Bailey  to  see  11.  i.  E«lMi 
in  the  pillon-.'  As  1  expected,  liis  punishment  of  sltaiue  *m 
hia  glor^-.  The  mob  wss  not  numerous,  hut  decidedly  friendly 
to  him.  His  hHving  published  Ptune's  "  Age  of  Btvuiun  "  ««> 
not  an  intelligible  offence  to  them.  I  h«ird  such  exclmua'- 
tions  lis  the  fullowing  :  "  Kllory  a  man  for  publiehiug  a  bouk, 
—  shame  I  "  —  "I  wish  old  Sir  Wicary  was  there,  my  pocket* 
should  not  be  empty,"  —  "  Religioua  liherty  !  "  —  "  lih«rty  of 
consoieno) ! "  Some  avowed  their  willingness  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  for  a  dollar.  "  Thio  a  pnnislinient  1  this  is  no  die- 
grace  I"  Aa  his  position  changed,  and  fresh  parTisMos  were 
blessed  hy  a  sight  of  his  round,  grinning  face,  shouts  »f  "  Sm- 
vo ! "  arose  from  a  new  quarter.     His  trial  was  sold  on  the 
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lively  little  body,  with  a  round  short  person,  in  a  constant 
fidget  of  good-nature  and  harmless  vutiity.  She  has  written 
DOTels,  which  do  not  sell ;  and  is  reported  to  have  said,  when 
she  was  introduced  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  "  We  sisters  of  the 
quill  ought  to  know  each  other."  She  said  she  had  friends  of 
all  sects  in  religion,  and  was  glad  she  had,  as  she  could  not 
possibly  become  imcharitable.  She  had  been  in  Italy,  and 
loved  the  Italians  for  their  warmth  in  friendship.  Some  one 
remarked,  "  They  are  equally  wann  in  their  enmities."  She 
replied,  "  Of  course  they  are."  When  1  said  I  loved  the  })eo- 
ple  of  every  country  I  had  been  in,  she  said,  in  a  tone  which 
expressed  much  more  than  the  words,  **  How  glad  I  am  to 
hear  vou  sav  so  !  " 

May  29th.  —  Coleridge's  fourth  lecture.     It  was  on  the  na- 
ture  of  comedy,  —  about   Aristophanes,   Ac     The  mode   of 
treating  the  subject  very  German,  and  of  course  much  too  ab- 
stract for  his  audience,  which  was  thin.     Scarcely  any  ladies 
there.     W^ith  such  powers  of  original  thought  and  real  genius, 
both  philosophical  and  poetical,  as  few   men  in  any  age  have 
poasesjsed,  Coleridge  wants  ceriaiii  minor  qualities,  whieli  would 
greatly  add  to  his  efficiency  and   influence  with  the  public. 
Spent  the  evening  at  Morgan's.     Both  ( -oleridge  and  Words- 
worth there.     Coleridge   very  metaphysical.     He  adheres  to 
Kant,  notwithstanding  all  Schelling  has  written,  and  maintaiuH 
that  from  the  latter  he  has  gained  no  now  ideas.     All  Schel- 
ling has  said,  Coleridge  has  either  thought  himself,  or  found 
in  Jacob  B<x)hme.*     Wordsworth  talked  verv  finelv  on  poetry. 
He  praised  Burns  for  his  introduction  to  *'  Tarn  O'Shanter." 
Bnnis  had  given  an  apology  for  dnmkenness,  by  bringing  to- 
gether all  the  circumstances  whicli  can  serve  to  render  excusa- 
ble what  is  in  itself  disgusting  ;  thus  interesting  our  feelings, 
Hml  making  us  tolerant  of  what  Avould  otherwise  be  not  en- 
durable. 

Wordsworth  praised  also  the  conclusion  of  *'  Death  and  Dr. 
HomlK)ok."  He  compared  this  with  the  al>rupt  j)revention  of 
^^eexj>ected  battle  between  Satan  and  the  archangel  in"Para- 
^'8e  Lost "  ;  but  the  remark  did  not  bring  its  own  evidence 
^'ith  it.  I  took  occasion  to  apply  to  (roethe  the  praise  given 
^  Burns  for  the  passage  t  quoted,  and  this  led  to  my  warm 

*  The  German  Visionary  and  Thoosopliist  (167r)-  1C24). 
,, '  The  passage  from  Bufns's  "  Vision"  which  H.  C.  W  afterwards  (juotod  to 
*-"^the  a<»  resembling  the  Znei<innn«r  (dedication)  t<»  hi<  own  works.     "  Kacli 
T^t  coil fe«;,*^fi  his  innmnties,  —  each  is  con-^oied  hy  tiie  nnise;  the  holiv-lvaf 
wtl»e  Scotch  i>oet  heing  the  'veil  of  dew  and  hnnbcjini'^'  of  the  Genuan.'' 
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pmiBO  of  the  Germiin.     Coleridge  denied  merit  t( 
Tasso,"  and  talked  of  tlie  imjwssibility  of  be'mg  a  gwi>d  ]iiii't 
without  heiag  a  good  imm,  ndduuing  at  the  same  time  tht.-  itu-     > 
moral  tciidencji'  of  Goethe's  works.     To  this  I  demurred.  1 

Mtiy3Iit,  —  A  dftj  of  great  ei^oyDieoL  Walked  to  Unmp-  "^ 
stond.  Found  VVurdsworth  demunstniting  to  Hamopd  soue 
of  the  points  of  his  philosophical  theory.  Spejikii^TOiis  owti 
poema,  he  anid  he  valued  them  principally  as  being;  a  itete  pore- 
rr  in  the  litenuy  world.  Hamund'e  friend  Miller*  esteemed 
them  for  their  pure  morality.  Wordsworth  said  he  himeelf 
looked  to  the  powers  of  mind  they  uall  forth,  and  the  energies 
they  presupp<>8e  and  excite  as  the  utaitdurd  l>y  whieh  they 
should  be  tried.  He  expatiated  also  ou  hja  fears  lest  a  souial 
war  should  arise  between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  danj^r  of 
which  is  aggravated  by  the  vast  extension  of  the  manufactur- 
ing aystem-t 

Wordsworth  defendt-d  eamently  the  Church  Establishment. 
He  even  said  he  would  nhed  his  blond  for  it.  Nor  was  he  dis- 
uoneertcd  by  a  hiugh  ruise<l  against  him  on  account  of  hiii 
having  before  uonfcsscd  thut  he  knew  not  when  he  hod  been 
in  a  church  in  hie  own  country.  "  All  our  ministers  are  so 
vile,"  said  he.  The  miactiiuf  of  allowing  the  clei^  to  depend 
on  the  caprice  of  the  multitude  he  thought  more  than  nut- 
weighed  all  the  evils  of  au  Establlahment.  And  in  thia  I 
agreed  with  him. 

Dined  with  Wordsworth  at  Mr;Cacri(.t  Sir  Humphrr  and 
Lady  Davy  there.  She  and  Sir  nT^seem  to  liave  'Eanflyfin, 
ished  their  Hotieymoon.  Miaa  Joanna  Baillie  said  to  Words- 
worth the  other  day,  "  We  luive  witnessed  a  picturesque  hap- 
piness." Mrs.  Widter  Scott  was  spoken  of  rather  disparagingly, 
and  Miss  Baillie  gave  her  this  good  wonl :  "  When  I  visited 
her  1  thought  I  saw  a  great  deal  to  like.  She  seemed  to  ad- 
mire and  look  up   to  her  husband.     She  was  very  kiud  to 


■iiger  in- 
'  ..>..~i^.,  m.  ^^  -_.  uwi  ivtitiiif  uiuKDii  uui. :  uid  ■»  eviilniiOH  iluit  mcii  ili*- 
iliwfly  poTPsLve  the  hat,  in  Frince  n  wonl  hut  been  diipliwl,  mit  inviintwl. 
vhloB  by  Impliaalion  recognlzea  the  fact.  Socicir  is  itivi(l«l  intnprxpriitatrm 
miiproUlaifa.  Ami  bare  we  lime  hii  iiwoiwiiiC  uiHitrovcny  ourieil  OH  br  Mir 
IMiinMl  Muiiinuliita,  m  tn  the  refpertive  ctHims  uf  Ikbor  Bnil  capital.  —  R.  C. 

I  Corr  will  Sfrfidlortolln!  F-mIm.  — B  rlcvcr  mnii,  wbnm  Iviilleil  nuuiulon- 
nlly  Nt  HnminiHil.  Hl»  Men  ■Inniililirr  mnrrii-d  lip,  Lii>h1ii|rti«i.  Hin  yoimc 
oKtmarn'ot  llnire(U>nl  Cniiiuoi'lliJ,  filturllie  liiltur  liecniiii)  oiiauf  llip  fxisl  H 
jaJgoi.  —  H.  C.  B.,  18*9. 
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her  guests.  Her  children  were  well-bred,  and  the  house  was 
in  excellent  order.  And  she  had  some  smart  roses  in  her  cap, 
and  I  did  not  like  her  the  less  for  that." 

June  S(L  —  Wordsworth  told  me  that,  before  his  ballads 
were  published,  Tobin  implored  liim  to  leave  out  **  We  are 
Seven,"  as  a  poem  that  would  damn  the  book.  It  became, 
however,  one  of  the  most  popular.  Wordsworth  related  this 
in  answer  to  a  remark  that,  by  only  leaving  out  certain  poems 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  one  who  knew  the  public  taste,  he 
might  avoid  giving  offence. 

JuM  5th.  —  At  Covent  Garden.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  saw  Mrs.  Siddons  without  any  pleajiiure.  It  was  in  the 
part  of  the  Lady  in  "  Comus."  She  was  dressed  most  unbe- 
comingly, and  hud  a  low  gypsy  hat  with  feathers  hanging 
down  the  side.  She  looked  old,  and  I  had  almost  said  ugly. 
Her  fine  features  were  lost  in  the  distance.  Even  her  decla- 
mation did  not  please  me.  She  spoke  in  too  tragic  a  tone  for 
the  situation  and  chanictcr. 

Jufui  6th.  —  Lent  **  Peter  Bell "  to  Charles  Lamb.  To  my 
surprise,  he  does  not  like  it.  Ho  complains  of  the  slowness  of 
the  narrative,  as  if  that  were  not  the  art  of  the  poet.  He 
says  Wordsworth  has  great  thoughts,  but  has  left  them  out 
Here.  In  the  perplexity  arising  from  the  diverse  judgments  of 
those  to  whom  I  am  accustomed  to  look  up,  I  have  no  resource 
but  in  the  determination  to  disregard  all  opinions,  and  tnist 
to  the  simple  impression  made  on  my  own  mind.  When  Lady 
Mackintosh  was  once  stating  to  Coleridge  her  disregard  of  tlie 
heauties  of  nature,  which  men  commonly  affect  to  admire,  he 
«aid  his  finend  Wordsworth  had  descrilKid  her  feehng,  and 
quoted  three  lines  from  "  Peter  Bell "  :  — 

*•  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
Aiid  it  was  nothing  more/' 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Mackintosh,  "  that  is  precisely  my  cjise." 
June  17th,  —  At  four  o'clock  dined  in  the  Hall  *  with  l)e 
Quincev,  who  was  verv  civil  to  me,  and  cordiallv  invited  me 
to  visit  his  cottajre  in  Cumberland.  Like  mvself,  he  is  an  en- 
thusiast  for  Wordsworth.  His  person  is  small,  his  com- 
plexion fair,  and  his  air  and  manner  are  those  of  a  sickly  and 
enfeebled  man.  From  tliis  circumstance  his  sensibilitv,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  is  genuine,  is  in  danger  of  being  mistaken  for 

♦  That  is  Middle  Temple  JSlI. 
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efreminnteiicsB.     At  least  conrH^r  and  more  robustly  httalthfkit 
persons  mny  ta.ll  into  this  mistaki;. 

J'litf  ii!>ik.  -^  Ttiia  evening  Mrs.  SiddoES  took  her  leave  of 
the  stage. 

Rem.' — About  this  time,  July  2,  1812,  my  Diary  refers  lo 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Bnller,t  —  of  those  who  never  in  any  wnv — ' 
ciuue  before  the  public  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nomeo^ 
wkoni  I  have  ever  bnown.  She  was  a  lady  of  family,  belong — 
ing  to  the  Bullem  of  Devonshire,  and  had  lived  alnftys  at  Court. 
She  said  imiza,  incideutnlly  :  "  The  Prince  Regent  hiw,  1  beliorp, 
as  higli  B  regard  fornieiwfoF  any  one,^thftt  is,  none  nt  alt. 
is  incapalJe  of  friendship."  On  politico  and  on  the  affairs  ii| 
she  ajioke  with  singular  correctness  and  propriety.  On  mat- 
ters iif  tAsta  she  was  altogether  antiquated. 
friend  of  Mrs.  Montague  and  Mrs.  Carter.  She  showed  me 
in  her  bookonse  some  Iwuiid  cjuarto  volutnea,  which  she  aHsun>d 
me  oonsisted  of  a  tranalntion  of  Plato  liy  henwlf,  in  her  own 
hand.  Slie  was  far  adYanctHj  in  years,  and  her  death  did  not 
come  Upon  her  unexpectedly.  Nut  many  days  liefore  idiedieil 
1  oUled  to  make  ini|uirieB,  iind  the  servant,  looking  iu  ft  bo(A 
and  finding  my  name  there,  told  in«  I  was  to  ho  admitted.  I 
found  her  pale  as  ashes,  bolstered  up  in  an  arm-chair.  Sbt 
received  me  with  a  sntile.  and  allowed  me  to  touch  her  bnttd. 
"  What  are  you  reudiufr.  Mr.  Kobinson  t "  she  said.  "  The 
wickedest  cleverest  book  in  the  English  Inugua^,  if  you  chnnoe 
to  know  it."  - —  "I  hiivc  known  tile  '  Fuble  of  the  Bees '  J  mors 
than  fifty  years."     She  was  right  in  her  guess. 

Julif  2611:  —  Finished  Ooethe's  ■'  Ann  mcinem  Lebcn  ;  Didi- 
tung  und  Wabrheit."  The  book  has  g^ven  me  great  delight. 
The  detailed  account  of  the  cereDwnies  on  electing  Jo8«pb  11. 
has  great  interest.  Ijoethe  unites  the  grace  and  perfect  art  of 
the  most  accomplished  writ«r,  with  a  retention  of  all  the  child- 
like zeal  anil  eamestuesg  which  he  felt  when  the  iuiprcssions 
were  first  conveyed  to  him.  I  know  of  no  wTiter  who  imn,  Kke 
Oortliu.  blend  the  feeling  of  youtli  with  the  skill  and  [Hiwer  of 
ft^'c-  Hero  a  perfect  masterpiece  is  produced  by  Uie  exercise 
of  tliis  rare  talent.  The  account  of  the  eleetion  of  Jowph 
derives  a  pathetic  iuteretrt  from  tlie  subsequent  doetriictit)a  uf 
the  Uemuiii  Empire.  Uis  own  innocent  boiFnah  amour  with 
Uretulien  is  related  with  jK-ciiliar  ^racu.     The  chamcterkbp 

•  Writlen  ill  IMS.  t  Kiir  Mm.  Biilltr,  we  -mu,  n,  SM.       j 

7M.    A  vfOtJt  of  grenl  oslebrily,  or  mlher  noWriftj,  (r 
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sketches  of  the  friends  of  his  father  are  felt  hy  the  reader 
to  be  portraits  of  old  acquaintances.  How  familiar  the  fea- 
tures of  the  old  Hebrew  master  seem  to  me,  as  he  encourages 
the  free-thinking  questions  of  his  pupil  about  the  Jews  by 
laughing,  though  nothing  is  to  be  got  by  way  of  answer  except- 
ing, "  'Ei !  narrischer  Junge  1 "  ("  Eh  !  foolish  boy  1 ")  The 
florist,  the  admirer  of  Klopstock,  the  father  and  grandfather, 
are  all  delightfully  portrayed.  And  the  remark  Wordsworth 
made  on  Bums  is  here  also  applicable,  "  The  poet  writes 
humanely."  There  is  not  a  single  character  who  is  hatetl,  cer- 
tainly not  the  lying  French  player-boy,  arrant  knave  though 
he  is.  Perhaps  Gretchen's  kinsfolk  are  the  least  agreeable  of 
the  minor  characters. 

AuffU4ft  4fh, — After  tea  called  at  Morgan's.  The  ladies 
were  at  home  alone.  I  took  a  walk  with  them  round  the 
squares.  They  stated  some  particidars  of  Coleridge's  family 
and  early  life,  which  were  new  and  interesting  to  me.  His 
father  was  a  clergyman  at  Ottery,  in  Devonshire.  Judge  Dul- 
ler, when  a  yoimg  man,  lived  many  years  in  his  family.  Indeed 
he  was  educated  by  him.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  Bul- 
ler  went  down  to  offer  his  services  to  the  widow.  She  said  all 
her  family  were  provided  for,  except  the  tenth,  a  little  boy. 
Buller  promised  to  provide  for  him,  said  he  would  send  him  to 
the  Charterhouse,  and  put  him  into  some  profession.  Coleridge 
went  to  town,  and  Buller  placed  him  in  the  Blue-Coat  School. 
The  family,  being  proud,  thought  themselves  disgraced  by  this. 
His  brothers  would  not  let  him  visit  them  in  the  scIkk)!  dress, 
and  he  would  not  go  in  any  other.  The  Judge  (whether  he 
was  judge  then  I  cannot  tell)  invited  him  to  his  house  to  dine 
even*  Sunday.  One  day,  however,  there  was  comiKxny,  and  the 
blue-coat  boy  was  sent  to  a  second  table.  Ho  wiuj  then  only 
nine  years  old,  but  he  would  never  go  to  the  house  again. 
Thus  ho  lost  his  only  friend  in  London ;  and  having  no  one  to 
care  for  him  or  show  him  kindness,  he  passed  away  his  child- 
hood wretchedly.  But  he  says  he  was  thus  led  to  become  a 
good  scholar,  for,  that  he  might  forget  his  misery,  he  had  his 
book  alwavs  in  his  hand. 

Coleridge  and  Morgan  came  back  to  sup})er.  Coleridge  was 
in  good  spirits.     He  is  alM)ut  to  turn  again  to  Jean  Paul. 

AwffiM  12th.  —  Paid  a  visit  to  Fliixmau  in  his  lodgings  at 
Blackheath,  and  spent  the  n;;,^ht  there.  On  the  following 
Daoming  I  returned  with  him  to  tf>\vn  and  iiccomiMinied  him 
^o  Burlington  House  to  sej  Lord  Elgin's  Marbles.     The  new 
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cargo  wika  not  yet  iiiipncke'l.  I  Imvc  neither  the  lenniittga 
tlie  taste  iif  un  artist,  liiit  it  wae  iuteresting  even  to  mc  to  bi>- 
hiild  frugmonta  uf  un:hit«i:tnrul  oriminentii  from  cities  celebrate)] 
hy  Homer.  P'Uianun  utKrmed  witli  contidencB  that  soido  of  tlie 
fi-a^iitita  Iwfcri-e  us  wlte  iii  eiiHteiice  before  Homer's  time.  A 
utranger  came  in,  whom  I  nfterwiirdB  iiuderstjjod  to  bo  Chan- 
trey.  FlaxiikBii  said  to  liita,  luyiug  his  hand  ou  u  piece  uf 
Btunc,  "  The  hand  of  I'hidioa  was  ou  that  1 "  The  Htraiiger  re- 
marked that  there  was  one  leg  which  could  not  have  lieun  by 
PhidiHs.  The  atranger  conjectured  that  some  omiimenta  oa  a 
aarcophagus  were  meant  tu  represent  the  lotua.  Two  sorts  of 
lotus  and  tlie  egg,  he  siiid,  were  three  of  the  moat  sacrod  ob- 
jects of  antiquity,  and  were  found  carved  on  urnu.  The  lotua, 
be  thoi^ht,  WHS  the  origin  of  the  eornueupio. 

At  But  I  went  by  iippoiutuieut  to  Coleridge,  with  whom  I 
spent  several  hours  aloue,  and  inoet  agreeably.  1  n-ad  to  liim 
a  number  of  scenes  out  of  the  new  "  Faust."  He  had  before 
read  the  earlier  edition.  He  now  acknowledged  the  genius  of 
Goethe  ns  be  has  never  before  acknowledged  it.  .\t  the  same 
time,  the  want  of  religion  and  enthusiasm  Ui  Goetlio  is  in  , 
Coleridge's  estimation  an  irreparable  defect  The  begimiiug 
of  "  Faust "  did  not  please  Coleridge.  Nor  does  ho  think 
Mephistophelea  a  e/iamdtr.  He  hnd,  however,  notliiug  satia-  < 
factory  to  oppose  to  my  remark  that  Mephistophelea  ought  tu 
be  a  mere  abstraction,  and  uo  character,  I  read  to  Coleridge 
the  Zuei^'unilg,  and  he  accmed  to  admire  it  greatly.  He  hiul  ' 
been  reading  Stolborg  lately,  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  a  soffi- 
cieiiHy  high  opinion.  He  considers  Uoethe's  "  Mahomet* 
i;B8uug''«Ji  imiltitiou  of  Stolln-rg's  '■  Felaenstrom  ";  hut  the 
"  Felsenstrom  "  is  simply  a  piece  of  animated  description,  with- 
out any  highei;  import,  while  (loctlie's  poem  is  a  profound 
and  signilicant  allegory,  exhibiting  the  nature  of  ruligioas 
euthusiiLsm.  The  prologue  in  heaven  to  "  Fuiist ''  did  not 
otlend  Coleridge  as  I  thought  it  would,  from  its  boitig  a  parody 
on  Job.  Coleridge  said  of  Job,  this  incompnrable  poeni  has 
been  most  absurdly  interpreted.  Far  from  being  the  mosi 
patient  of  men,  Job  was  the  most  inipiitieiit.  And  he  was  re- 
warded for  his  impatience.  His  iulogrity  and  siiioerity  had 
thoir  reconijwnae  l)eeitiiae  he  was  superior  to  the  hypourisj  of 
his  (rieuds.  Coleridge  pmised  "  Wallensteiu,"  but  eensnred 
Schiller  for  a  sort  of  ventriloquism  in  [loetry,  Hy  the  by,  a 
lutppy  term  to  express  that  common  fault  of  tlirowiii^  the 
HentimonlB  and  feelings  of  the  writer  into  the  bodies  of  other 
VrsouB,  the  ehiiracters  of  the  i)oem. 
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August  20th.  —  More  talk  with  Coleridge  about  "  Faust." 
The  additions  in  the  last  edition  ho  tliinks  the  finest  parts. 
He  objects  that  the  character  of  Faust  is  not  motivirt.  He 
would  have  it  explained  how  he  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  mind 
which  led  to  the  catastrophe.  The  last  stage  of  the  process  is 
givea  Faust  is  wretched.  He  has  reached  the  utmost  that 
finite  powers  can  attain,  and  ho  yearns  for  infinity.  Rather 
than  be  finitely  good,  he  would  be  infinitely  miserable.  This 
is  indeed  reducing  the  wisdom  and  genius  of  Goethe's  incom- 
parable poem  to  a  dull,  commonplace,  moral  idea;  but  I  do 
not  give  it  as  the  thing,  only  the  abstract  form.  ^Vll  final 
results  and  most  general  abstractions  are,  when  thus  reduced, 
seemingly  trite.  Coleridge  talks  of  writing  a  new  Faust !  He 
would  never  get  out  of  vague  conceptions,  —  he  would  lose 
himself  in  dreams !  In  the  spirited  sketch  he  gave  of  Goethe's 
work,  I  admired  his  power  of  giving  interest  to  a  prose  state- 
ment 

^kpiemher  6th.  —  A  delightful  walk  with  my  friend  Amyot.* 
He  told  some  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Pan-,  whom  he  knew.  The 
Doctor  was  asked  his  opinion  on  some  subject  of  politics ;  with 
an  affectation  of  mystery  and  im})ortance  he  replied  :  "  I  am 
uot  fond  of  speaking  on  the  subject.  If  I  wtrt  in  my  place  in 
tke  House  of  LordSy  I  sh^juld,  cC'c,  <tT." 

ISth,  —  A  delightful  day.  The  pleasautest  wjilk  by  far  I 
have  had  this  summer.  The  very  rising  from  one's  bed  at 
Hamond's  house  is  an  enjoyment  worth  going  to  Hampstead 
overnigEt  to  partake  of.  The  morning  scene  from  his  back 
room  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  We  breakfasted  at  seven.  He 
and  his  sisters  accompanied  me  beyond  The  Spaniards,  and 
down  some  fields  opix)8ite  Kenwood.  The  wet  grass  sent 
them  back,  and  I  went  on  (nithcr  out  of  my  way)  till  I 
entered  the  Bamet  road  just  before  the  west  end  of  Finchley 
Common.  I  crossed  the  common  ()bli(|uely,  and,  missing  the* 
shortest  way,  came  to  a  gcwxl  turnpike  road  at  Colney  Hatch. 
On  the  heath  I  was  amused  by  the  novel  sight  of  gypsies. 
The  road  from  Colney  Hatch  to  Southgate  very  pleasing 
indeed.  Southgate  a  delightful  village.  No  distant  pros- 
pect from  the  green,  but  there  are  fine  trees  admirably 
^"ped,  and  neat  and  happy  houses  scattered  in  picturesque 
comers  and  lanes.  The  gi-eat  houses.  Duchess  of  Chandos's, 
<tc.,  have,  I  8upj)ose,  a  distant  view,  I  then  followed  a  path 
to  Winchmore  Hill,  and  another  to  Enfield  :  the  last  through 

♦  See  pnfje  16. 
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simio  (if  the  riohest  vcrdnn;  I  ever  saw.  The  hUls  exquMte 
uiidulatiog.  Vary  fine  clunipB  of  ouk-trei's.  F.ii fluid  tow 
the  lurge  white  ehiirch,  the  serpentine  Xew  hiver,  Mr.  M' 
li!ib''ti  hoiiHe,  with  its  woody  apfwod.iges,  tbrcii  h  Biugulai 
lieaiitifiil  piL-titre.  I  reiiched  EuKcld  tit  abo\it  hiilf  [Mist  U 
and  fnmxl  AuChouy  Holiinsoii  happy  with  his  family.  . 
usiml,  I  had  a  very  plejiaaiit  day  with  him.  Our  chat  i 
toresting  and  iinintemtptcd.  Before  dinner  we  buugvd  roui 
the  green,  and  saw  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  which  once  belong 
to  Queen  Eliiuibeth'H  palnco,  of  whieh  only  a  ehiumey  now  i 
mains.  A  liltle  ufter  6vo  I  set  out  on  niy  walk  bomewRi 
through  Hornsoy  and  laliuyton.  Till  1  oame  to  Uoma 
OhurL-h,  where  I  was  uo  lunger  ublo  tu  see,  1  was  occitpi 
during  my  wiilk  in  reading  Sohlegei's  '"  Vorteanngen  "  ;  1 
aeeoniit  of  .^^suhyluii  and  Sophocles,  and  their  plays,  very  * 
cdlent.  I  waB  especially  interested  in  his  aecount  of  t 
Trilog)'.  How  glad  I  should  be  to  have  leisure  to  traiub 
Bueh  a  work  as  thia  of  Sehlegel's  I  1  reached  my  chtuabc 
about  nine.  Kather  fati^icd,  thoiLgh  my  walk  wae  not  a  loi 
one,  ^  only  eighteen  or  twenty  miles. 

.S'fjrfemfc-r  19i/i,  —  After  an  early  dinner  walked  to  DIac 
heath,  reading  a  very  amusing  urtielc  iu  the  Ediahnrffh  Revi 
about  auta.  I  cannot,  however,  enter  into  tho  high  «i^e 
ment  which  some  persons  have  in  such  subjocta  What,  (ift 
all,  is  there  that  is  dclightfiil  or  sotil-otevatiug  in  contemplt 
iug  countless  myriads  of  animals,  endowed  with  marveUoi 
powers,  which  lead  to  nothing  beyond  the  preservation  ( 
individual  oxiBt«noe,  or  rather  tlie  preaervatiuu  of  a  rao 
The  elfect  ia  rather  sad  than  animating  ;  for  tlic  more  wo«Mk 
l\i]  their  powers  are,  the  more  elaborately  complex  and  mo 
cnrionslv  Btted  to  their  end,  atid  the  more  they  resemfa 
those  of  human  lieings,  the  lesa  apjHii'ent  absurdity  is  thci 
in  the  suppoBition  that  our  powers  should  coase  with  the 
jffuseiit  manifeatation.  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  thi 
the  triitha  and  postulates  of  religion  have  their  sole  orig 
and  confirmation  in  consfiertee  and  tir  morat  sriue. 

firplniilier  21^ Took  tea  at  C.  Aikin's.      A  chat  abo) 

Miss  lidgeworth.  Mrs.  Aikin  willing  to  find  in  her  evorj-  e 
ee]lcnc«.  whilst  I  disputeil  her  fwiwiT  of  uiteresting  in  n  1m 
connecteil  tale,  and  liur  possession  of  poetieal  iinu^natin 
In  her  numerous  works  isho  has  uertaiuly  uinueived  and  ex 
ctited  a  nninhor  of  forms,  whiuli,  though  not  representnttT 
of  ideas,  are  excellent  eharncters.     Her  sketches  and  her  on 
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ceptions  of  ordinary  life  are  fiill  of  good  sense ;  but  the  ten- 
dency of  her  writings  to  check  enthusiasm  of  every  kind  is  of 
very  problematical  value. 

Odobfr  S<L  —  Coleridge  walked  with  me  to  A.  Kobinson^s 
for  my  Spinoza,  which  1  lent  him.  Wliile  standing  in  the 
room  he  kissed  Spinoza's  face  in  the  title-page,  and  said  : 
"  This  book  is  a  gospel  to  me."  *     But  in  less  than  a  minute 

*  Mr.  H.  C.  Kobinson's  copy  of  the  works  of  Spinoza  is  now  in  the  library 
of  Manche^iter  New  Cullejre,  London,  with  mfirffiwdM  from  the  hand  of  Coleridge. 
They  are  limited  to  the  first  part  of  the  Kthica, ''  l)e  Deo  " ;  and  to  8omo  let- 
ten*  ill  his  correspondence,  especially  with  Oldenburir,  one  of  the  earliest  jsec- 
retirifci  of  the  Ro\'aI  Society  in  LonJon.     It  ap|)ears  Irom  the!»e  marginal  notes, 
that  Oderidge  hoirtily  emljraced  Spinoza's  fundamental  })ositionof  the  Divine 
Inuiuuience  in  all  things,  a.s  distuigm'shed  fn)m  the  ordinary  anthro(>omorphic 
conceptions  of  Go<I,  but  was  anxious  to  ginird  it  from  the  ])anthcistic  conclu- 
Mnw  which  might  be  supposed  to  result  from  it,  and  to  clear  it  from  the  ne- 
cessarian and  materialistic  assumptions  with  which  ho  thought  Spinoza  himself 
had  gratuitously  encumbered  it.     Everywhere  Coleridge  iRstinctly  asserts  the 
piTiiie  Intelligenco  and  the  Divine  WiHagainst  the  vague,  negiitive  generality 
in  which  Spinoza's  overpowering  sense  of  the  incommensurability  of  the  Divine 
ami  the  Human  ha«l  left  them  ;  and  stnMiuously  contends  for  t}io  freedom  of 
human  actions  as  the  indispensable  i)usis  of  a  true  theory  of  monils.     "  It  is 
mwt  nece<*sar\',"  he  savs,  in  a  note  on  l*r<HM)s.  XXVIII.  (<»f  the  first  part  of  the 
Kthics),  ''to  distingui^fi  Spinozism  from  Spinoza,  —  i.  c.  the  necessary  oonsc- 
qneucesof  the  immanence  in  Ood  as  the  one  only  necessary  Being  whose  I'ssence 
involves  existence,  with  the  deductirnis,  —  from  Spinozji's  own  mechanic  real- 
iitic  view  of  the  world."     *'  Even  in  the  latter,"  he  continues,  "  I  cannot  accord 
with  .lacobi's  assertion,  that  Spinozism  as  taught  bv  Spinoza  is  atheism:  for 
though  he  will  not  consent  to  call  things  essentiafly  disparate  by  the  same 
name,  and  therefore  denies  human  intelligence  to  Deity,  yet  he  adores  his  wis- 
dom, and  expntssly  dechires  the  identity  of  Love,  i.  e.  yHTlect  virtue  or  coiu-en- 
tric  will  in  tlie  human  being,  and  that  with  which  the  Supreme  iovrs  himself, 
as  all  in  all."     *'  Never,*'  he  concludes,  '*  has  a  great  man  been  so  hardly  and 
ineiiuitnbly  treated  by  posterity  as  Spinoza:  no  allowances  made  for  the  prev- 
alence, nay  universality,  of  dogmatism  and  the  nieohanic  system  in  his  age; 
lio  trial,  except  in  rSennany,  t«)  adopt  the  glorious  truths  into  the  family  of 
Life  niid  Power.     What  if  we  treated  Bacon  with  the  same  harshness!" 

One  other  note  on  the  >-anie  subject  (appended  to  Kfji'st.  XX XVI.)  is  so  char- 
acteristic, and  in  ho  beautiful  a  spirit,  that  it  (<uglit  to  bo  tr.uiscribed:  — 

"The  truth  i>*,  Spinoza,  in  common  with  all  the  metajihysicians  before  him 
(B^ihme  perhaps  excepted),  begsui  at  the  wrong  end,  conimenciujr  with  (Jod  a^ 
an  object.  Had  he,  though  still  dogmatiy.ing  tfOjertircly^  begun  with  the  nntura 
nnfumns  in  its  simplest  tenns,  he  inn«»t  have  procet'deii  on  '  per  iiiti'llig(Mitiam  ' 
to  the  subjective,  and  having  reached  the  other  pole  =  idealiMu,  or  the  *  I,'  he 
vould  have  rpprogressed  to  the  ecpiatorial  y)oint,  or  the  identity  of  subject 
and  object,  and  would  thus  have  arrived  finally  not  only  at  the  <.'lear  idea  of 
Go<l,  as  absolute  Being,  the  ground  of  all  existents  (for  so  far  he  did  n'aeh,  and 
to  charge  him  with  atlieism  is  a  gros<»  calumny),  but  likewise  at  the  faith  in 
thelivjni;  (jimL  who  hath  the  grouinl  of  his  own  existeiuM*  in  himself.  That 
this  would  have  been  the  result,  had  he  liveil  a  few  y«»ars  longer,  I  think  his 
Lpi-iL  LXXII.  authorizes  us  to  believe;  and  of  m>  pure  a  soul,  so  righteous  u 
y>irit  as  Spinoza,  I  dare  not  doubt  that  this  ^nitt"li(it  fact  is  receive<l  by  the 
Eternal  a<«  a<:tual. 

In  the  epistle  here  referred  to,  Spinoza  ex|>ress«'s  hi>  intention,  should  his 
hfcbeppared,  of  defining  more  clearly  his  i«leas  concerning  "the  eternal  and 
infinite  Essence  in  relation  to  extension,"  which  he  thought  Des  Cartes  hn  i 
wrongly  taken  as  the  definition  of  Matter.  J.  J,  T. 
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he  added :  "  His  pliilosophy  is  iievertheless  false.  Spinora'i 
Bjsteni  lifta  Seen  demomrtrtited  tii  be  false,  but  only  by  tha 
philoHDijhy  wliicli  lias  duniunstmtcd  the  fidaehoud  of  all  utiuf 
pbilusopliitis.  Did  philotiapby  ixtnunenuo  u'ith  an  it  U,  insteai 
uf  an  /  am,  Spinoza  would  be  altogether  true."  And  witlwiu 
allowing  a  breathing-time,  Coleridge  pnrenthetically  aaficrled 
"  I,  howevtr,  beUeve  in  «.U  the  docl.riiieH  of  Chriatiiuiity,  evei 
the  Trinity."  A.  RobiiieoD  uftctwunis  oljserved,  "Coleridgi 
has  a  oompreheiisive  faitb  and  love."  Contraiy  to  my  ex 
pectation,  however,  be  was  pleusod  witb  these  outbur«l4 
rather  than  offended  by  them.  They  impressed  him  witli  tbi 
poet's  sincerity.  Coleridge  informs  mc  that  his  tragedy  t 
accepted  at  Drury  I^ue.  Whitbread  •  admires  it  exueediugh 
and  Arnold,  the  manager,  is  confident  of  its  ancccss.  <!<il< 
ridge  saya  he  is  now  about  to  compose  lectHrea,  which  are  t 
Ije  thu  produce  uf  all  liis  talent  anil  power,  on  uducation.  Encl 
lectnre  is  to  be  delivered  in  u  state  in  which  it  may  be  sent  t 
the  presB. 

Octobrr  10th.  —  Dined  at  the  Hull     A  chatty  party.     It  I 

said  that  Ijuly invited  H.  Twiss  to  dinner,  and  reijiiestoi 

him  to  introduce  an  iimiising  friend  or  two.  He  thqngbt  ol 
the  anthers  of  the  "  Rejected  Addreases,"  and  invited  Jame 
Smith  and  his  brother  to  come  in  the  evening  of  a  day  oi 
which  he  himself  was  to  dine  with  her  liidysliip.  Smitl 
wrote,  in  answer,  that  be  was  flattered  liy  the  polite  iiivita 
tion,  but  it  happened  unluckily  that  Imth  he  and  bis  1>rothe 
had  a  prior  engagement  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  —  ha  to  B» 
fire,  and  hia  brother  to  swallow  two  hundred  yards  of  ribbon. 

Octobi^  ^Sd.  —  Heard  W.  Huutiugtou  preach,  the  man  wbi 
piita  S.  S.  {sinner  saved)  after  bis  nanie.t  Ho  has  au  admin 
ble  exterior;  his  voice  is  clear  and  melodious;  bis  inamio 
singidarly  easy,  and  even  graceful.  There  was  no  vinlenM 
no  bluster,  yet  there  woa  no  want  of  eaniestnuss  or  strength 
His  language  was  very  lignmtive,  the  images  being  tnlteu  fron 
the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  especially  from  the  ami; 
and  navy.  He  is  very  coUoquJol,  and  has  ft  wonderful  biblicA 
niemoiy  ;  indeed,  he  is  said  to  know  the  whole  Bible  by  hetui 

*  Mr.  H.  Whitbretiil,  M,  P.,  viw  >  prajirietor  or  dhiire)  In  iiTary  1mm  TIh 
Mrs,  nnU  through  (yivnilahip  fur  9liBrl<Iiui  took  an  acIiTe  pnrr  in  Its  Bflinn. 

t  He  thus  exj^Bfiied  his  ndoplinn  of  thew  mj^terlouii  letten.  ~H.  A.i 
riit  or  mv  renoli  for  want  of  lowning,  1>.  D.  1  cannot  attain  ftw  wsnt  of  Catt 
tiDtS.  S.liulDiri,  hyirbichlmean  otnoer  oavea."  KIi  portnil  I*  la  lh«  Kl 
tlonsl  Portrait  Onllery.  He  commBoced  bis  nwn  tplMph  thuc!  ■■  H««i  liea  tb 
«M)-lietiver,  beloved  of  (lod,  but  abhorml  of  men."  He  diinl  u  Tuibrida 
Wella  in  IHIB.    Hii  published  wnrks  extend  to  twenty  Talumnt. 
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I  noticed  that,  though  he  was  frequent  in  his  citations,  and 
always  added  chapter  and  verse,  ho  never  opened  the  little 
lK)ok  he  had  in  his  hand.  He  is  said  to  resemble  Robert 
Robinflon  of  Cambridge.  There  was  nothing  shrewd  or  origi- 
nal in  the  sermon  to-day,  but  there  was  hardly  any  impro- 
priety. I  detected  but  a  single  one  :  Huntington  said  :  "  Take 
my  word  for  it,  my  friends,  they  who  act  in  this  way  will  not 
be  beloved  by  God,  or  by  anybody  else." 

December  15th,  —  Hamond  mentioned  that  recently,  when 
be  was  on  the  Grand  Tuiy,  and  thoy  visited  Xewgate  Prison, 
he  proposed  inquiring  of  Cobbett  whether  ho  had  anything  to 
complain  of*  Cobbett  answered,  "  Nothing  but  the  being 
here.^  Hamond  said,  the  reverent  bows  his  fellow-jiuymen 
made  to  Cobbett  were  quite  ludicrous. 

December  20th,  Sunday.  —  A  large  family  party  at  the 
BischofTs,  of  which  not  the  least  agreeable  circumstance  was, 
that  there  was  a  family  religious  service.  There  is  something 
most  interesting  and  amiable  in  family  devotional  exercise, 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  there  is  nothing  austere  or  ostenta- 
tious. Indeed  everything  almost  that  is  done  by  a  family,  as 
such,  is  good.  Religion  assumes  a  forbidding  aspect  only  when 
it  is  mingled  with  impure  feelings,  as  i)arty  animosity,  malig- 
nant intolerance,  and  contempt. 

December  2Sd.  —  Saw  "  Rombastes  Furioso  "  and  "  Midas." 
In  both  Liston  was  less  funny  than  usual.  Is  it  that  he  has 
grown  fatter  1  Droll  persons  should  be  very  fat  or  veiy  thin. 
Mathews  is  not  good  as  the  king  in  "  litmibastes."  He  is  ex- 
cellent chiefly  as  a  mimic,  or  where  rapidity  of  transition  or 
volubility  is  required. 

llem.^ —  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  that  dear 
Mrs.  Bju-bauld  incurred  great  reproach  by  writing  a  j)oem  en- 
titled "1811."  It  is  in  heroic  rhyme,  and  prophesies  that  on 
some  fiiture  day  a  traveller  from  the  antipodes  will  from  a 
broken  arch  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  contemplate  the  niins  of  St. 
Paul's ! !  This  was  written  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger ; 
but  there  was  a  disheartening  and  even  gloomy  tone,  which 
eveu  I  with  all  my  love  for  her  could  not  (|uito  excuse.  It  pro- 
voked a  very  coarse  review  in  the  Quarterly,  which  many  years 
afterwards  Mumiy  told  me  he  was  more  ashamed  of  than  any 
<*ther  article  in  the  Heview. 

.    In  1810  Cobl>ett  was  triod  for  ]>ul»li*hinp  cortain  nbservations  on  the  flog- 
pi'lfof  some  militiamen  at  Kly.     He  wjis  -i^'iitoiHMMl  to  pay  a  fine  of  £  1,000. 
^ '>p  impri!«ono<l  for  two  venr.*;  h*'  ?ho<e  tin*  latter. 
'  written  in  1849. 
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[During  this  year  a  misunderstanding  arose  between  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordsworth,  to  which  as  *'  all 's  well  that  ends  well," 
it  is  not  improper  to  allude.  The  cause  of  the  misunderstanding 
was  the  repetition  to  Coleridge,  with  exaggerations,  of  what, 
with  a  kindly  intent,  had  been  said  respecting  him  by  Words- 
worth to  a  third  person.  C.  Lamb  thought  a  breach  would 
inevitably  take  place,  but  Mr.  Robinson  determined  to  do  all 
he  could  to  prevent  such  a  misfortune.  Accordingly  he  set 
about  the  work  of  mediation,  and  he  certainly  did  his  part 
most  thoroughly.  Going  repeatedly  from  one  friend  to  the 
other,  he  was  able  to  offer  such  explanations  and  to  give  such 
assurances  that  the  ground  of  complaint  was  entirely  removed, 
and  the  old  cordiality  was  restored  between  two  fiiends  who^ 
as  he  knew,  loved  and  honored  each  other  sincerely.  In  these 
interviews  he  was  struck  alike  with  the  feeling  and  eloquence 
of  the  one,  and  the  integrity,  purity,  and  delicacy  shown  by 
the  other.  On  the  11th  of  May  he  went  to  Coleridge^  and 
found  Lamb  with  him.  The  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval  had 
just  taken  place.*  The  news  deeply  affected  them,  and  they 
could  hardly  talk  of  am-thing  else  ;  but  the  Diary  has  this  en- 
try :  *'  Coleridge  said  to  me  in  a  half- whisper,  that  Words- 
worth's letter  had  been  perfectly  satisfiictory,  and  tliat  he  had 
answered  it  immediately.  I  flatter  myself,  therefore,  that  my 
pains  will  not  have  been  lost,  and  that  through  the  interchange 
of  staUnneiit,  which  but  for  nie  would  probably  never  have 
been  made,  a  reconciliation  will  have  taken  place  most  desin^ 
ble  and  salutarv'."  t  —  ^^'] 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

1813. 

AXUARIT  2']<L—-\\\  the  evening  at  Drury  Lane,  to  see 
the  first  performance  of  (.'oleridge's  tragedy,  "Remorse.''} 


♦  Soc  ante,  p.  24C. 

t  TIh;  Diary  contains  many  dotails  on  tliis  subject;  but  it  has  not  been 
thonjilit  ncccssan*  to  jjivc  tlioni  a  j>lace  in  these  selections. 

\  Coleridpe  ha«l  coniTjlained  to  me  of  the  wnv  in  which  Sheridan  spoke  in 
coinjKiny  ol'  his  traj:edy.  He  told  me  that  h>lieridan  had  said  that  in  the 
original  copy  there  was  in  the  famous  cave  scene  this  line;  — 

'*  Drip  I  drip !  drip  I     There  *8  nothing;  liere  but  dripping." 

However,  there  was  every  disposition  to  do  justice  to  it  on  the  stage,  not 
were  the  public  untiivorably  disiK)sed  towards  it. 
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1 8»t  with  Amyot,  the  Hamonds,  Godwins,  <fec.  My  interest 
ff/r  the  play  was  greater  than  in  the  play,  and  my  anxiety  for 
its  success  took  from  mo  the  feeling  of  a  mere  spectator.  I 
bave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  its  poetical  is  far  great<?r 
than  its  dramatic  merit,  that  it  owes  its  success  rather  to  its 
faults  than  to  its  beauties,  and  that  it  will  have  for  its  less 
meritorious  qualities  applause  which  is  really  due  to  its  excel- 
lences. Coleridge's  great  fault  is  that  he  mdulges  before  the 
public  in  those  metaphysical  and  philosophical  speculations 
which  are  l)ecoming  only  in  solitude  or  with  select  minds. 
His  two  principal  characters  are  philosophers  of  Coleridge's 
own  school ;  the  one  a  sentimental  moralist,  the  other  a  sophis- 
ticated villain,  —  both  are  dreamers.  Two  experiments  made 
by  Alvez  on  his  return,  the  one  on  his  mistress  by  relating  a 
dream,  and  the  other  when  he  tries  to  kindle  remorse  in  the 
breast  of  Ordonio,  are  too  fine-spun  to  be  intelligible.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  these  faults,  of  the  improbability  of  the 
action,  of  the  clumsy  contrivance  with  the  jiicture,  and  the 
too  ornate  and  jxHJtic  diction  througlunit,  the  tragedy  was  re- 
ceived with  great  and  almost  unmLxed  ap})lause,  and  was  an- 
nounced for  repetition  without  any  opposition. 

January  20th,  —  Heard  Coleridge's  concluding  lecture.  He 
was  received  with  three  rounds  of  applause  on  entering  the 
T^m,  and  very  loudly  applauded  during  the  lectiu*e  and  at  its 
el(»se.  That  Coleridge  should  ever  become  a  j)opular  man 
would  at  one  time  have  been  thought  a  very  vain  hope.  It 
•lepends  on  himself ;  and  if  he  would  make  a  sacrifice  of  some 
peculiarities  of  taste  (his  enemies  assert  that  he  has  made 
niHuv  on  essential  points  of  religion  and  politics),  he  has 
talentjj  to  command  success.  His  political  oj)ini()ns  will  suit 
a  large  jx>rtion  of  the  public  ;  and,  though  not  yet  a  favorite 
with  the  million,  the  appreciation  of  his  genius  is  spreading. 

J'^rruarf/  2(L  —  I  went  with  Aders  to  see  Coleridge,  who 
^lx)ke  to  mv  (fcmian  friend  of  Goethe  with  more  wannth  than 
»wuui.  He  said  that  if  he  Hcenicd  to  depreciate  (ruethe  it  was 
ht'cjiuse  he  compared  him  with  the  gi'catest  -of  j>oets.  He 
thou<;ht  Goethe  had,  from  a  sort  of  caprice,  miderrated  the 
talent  which  in  his  youth  he  hud  so  eminently  displayed  in 
bis  "Werter,''  —  that  of  exhibiting  man  in  a  state  of  exalted 
^'n^ibility.  In  after  life  he  delighted  in  representing  objects 
^'  pure  })eauty,  not  objects  of  desire  and  ])a8sion,  —  rather  as 
statues  or  paintings,  —  therefore  lu?  called  (Joethe  picturesque, 

olerid^  accused   Schlegcl   of  one-sidedness  in  his  excessive 
^^niiration  of  Shakespeare. 
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ion  von! 


Ffhruitrif  SSd.  —  I  underwent  a  sort  of  exitmuintion~I 
Mr.  Hollist,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple,     H<?  mqiiired 

I  6t  wbat  University  I  hod  been  educated,  und  this  caused  me  ti: 
Btflte  tliat  1  waa  a  Disseuter,  aud  had  Htiidiod  at  Jeim.  Thit 
form  being  ended,  all  impediments  to  my  bciug  called  to  tht 
bar  next  term  are  cleared  anay. 

This  day  a  Mr.  Talfourd  called  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rutt 
he  18  going  to  study  the  law,  and  wanta  information  from  mi 
concerning  eccmomica]  arrangemente ;  he  liaa  been  for  somt 
time  Dr.  VaJpy'a  head  boy,  and  wishes,  for  a  few  ycare,  to  oc 
cupy  himself  by  giving  instruction  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  1>e  nc 
cncimibrance  to  his  father,  who  huH  a  litr^  family.  He  is  s 
very  promising  young  mau  indeed,  has  great  powers  of  conv«r 
aation  and  public  speaking,  not  without  the  lanlts  of  his  agv, 
but  with  80  much  apparent  vigor  of  mind,  that  I  am  greatly 
mistaken  if  he  do  not  become  a  distinguished  man. 

Ffhriiari/  H^'k.  —  Attended  a  conference  in  the  vestry  of  Uie 

I  Gravel  Pit  Meeting,  Mr.  Aapland  presiding.  The  subject  wm 
"  Infant  Baptism."  Young  Talfourd  spoke  in  a  very  8pirit«(l 
nuiimer.  but  in  too  oratorical  a  tone.*  We  walked  from  Hack- 
ney together;  his  youthful  animation  and  eagcniese  excited 

I  my  envy.  It  fell  from  him  accidentally,  that  a  voliune  of  poetna, 
written  l)y  him  when  at  school,  had  been  printed,  but  tiutt  he 

[  wait  ashamed  of  thcin. 

Rem.\ — 'Hdfourd  combined  great  industry  with  groat  ^- 

'  Tacity  of  intellect.  He  had  a  marvellous  Sow  of  florid  language 
both  in  conversation  and  speech -making.     His  father  being 

'   unable  to  maintain  him  in  hia  profession,  he  had  to  support 

.   himself,  which  he  did    moat   honorably.      He  went  into  the 

I  chamlMirs  of  Chitty,  the  great  special  pleader,  as  ii  pupil  ;  but 
he  Bubmitted,  for  a  consideration,  to  drudgery  which  would  be 
thought  hardly  compatible  with  such  lively  taculties,  and  at 
iance  with  his  dramatic  and  poetic  taste.  These,  too,  he 
made  to  a  certain  extent  matters  of  business.  He  connected 
himself  with  magazines,  aud  became  the  theatrical  critio  foi 
several  of  them.  He  thereby  contracted  a  style  of  flashy 
writing,  which  offended  severe  judges,  who  drew  in  uons& 
quenco  unt^rorable  conclusions  which  have  not  been  reftlised. 
He  wrote  pamphlets,  which  wore  printed  in  the  PampfUrtrtr, 
published  by  his  fnend   Vatpy.      Among  these  was  a  ywj 
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vehement  eulogy  of  Wordsworth.  He  became  intimate  with 
Liamb,  who  introduced  him  to  Wordsworth.  It  was  in  these 
words :  "  Mr.  Wordsworth,  I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Talfourd, 
my  ohly  (tdmirerJ^  That  he  became  in  after  life  the  executor 
of  Lamb  and  his  biographer  is  well  known.  Among  his  early 
intimacies  was  that  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Rutt,  to  whose 
eldest  daughter,  Rachel,  he  became  attached.  After  a  time 
Talfourd  came  to  me  with  the  request  that  I  would  procure 
for  him  employment  as  a  reporter  for  the  Times,  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  marry.  This  I  did,  and  no  one  could  fill  the  office 
Qu>re  honorably,  as  was  acknowledged  by  his  associates  on  the 
Oxford  Circuit.  He  made  known  at  once  at  the  bar  mess  what 
he  was  invited  to  do.  Others  had  done  the  same  thing  on  other 
circuits  secretly  and  most  dishonorably.  Consent  was  given  by 
the  bar  of  his  circuit ;  and  in  this  way,  as  a  writer  for  papers 
Aod  magazines,  and  by  his  regular  professional  emoluments,  he 
honorably  brought  up  a  numerous  family.  As  his  practice  in- 
creased he  gradually  gave  up  writing  for  the  critical  press,  and 
itiso  his  office  of  reporting.  But  when  he  renounced  literature 
for  emolument,  he  carried  it  on  for  fame,  and  liecame  a  dramat- 
ic  writer.  His  first  tragedy,  "  Ion,"  earned  general  applause, 
and  iu  defiance  of  the  advice  of  prudent  or  timid  friends  ho 
produced  two  other  tragedies.*  He  did  not  acquire  equal 
reputation  for  these  ;  probably  a  fortimate  circumstance,  as 
literar)'  fame  is  no  recommendation  either  to  an  Attorney  or 
to  a  Minister  who  seeks  for  a  laborious  Solicitor-General.  It 
was  after  he  was  known  as  a  dramatist  that  Talfourd  f  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  Parliament,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
introducing  a  bill  in  favor  of  a  copyright  for  authors,  to  which 
he  was  urged  mainly  by  Wordsworth,  who  had  become  his 
friend.  His  bill,  however,  did  not  pass,  and  the  work  was 
taken  out  of  his  hands.  The  act  t  which  at  length  passed  the 
legislature  did  not  grant  as  much  as  Talfourd  asked  for.  The 
one  act  which  ought  to  be  known  by  his  name  was  one  con- 
ferring on  unhappy  wives,  separated  from  their  husbands,  a 
right  to  have  a  sight  of  their  children. 

.•  "Ion"  wft8  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  May,  1836.  The  prin- 
^P«l  character,  first  performed  by  Macready,  wan  afterwards  undertaken  by 
MiAn  Ellen  Tree.  Talfourd's  second  tnipedy,  "  The  Athenian  Captive,'*  in 
which  Macready  playe<l  Thoas,  wjis  protluced  at  the  Hay  market,  1838.  The 
2"^  auj  leaftt  successful  was  "  Glencoe,"  first  reproented  at  tlie  Ilaymaritet, 
May 23,  ig^Q^     Mjicready  apain  played  the  hero.  —  (J.  S. 

«  Ttlfounl  was  Member  for  Reading,  where  he  hud  been  a  pupil  at  the 

7^"^^  School,  under  Dr.  Valpy. 

♦  This  is  always,  however,  spoken  of  as  Talfourd's  Act, 
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Tftlfoiird  Bonn  acquired  popularity  at  the  bar,  from  the 
faculty  of  speaking,  as  many  liave  done  who  were  after  all  no'* 
qualified  for  heavj-  work.  I  might  have  doubted  of  the  Sei-^ 
geant's  quatificatioDS  rn  this  respect,  but  aome  years  neo  ^ 
heard  the  late  Lord  C'hief  Justice  Tindal  praise  hitu  highly  foMJj 
judgment  and  nkill  iu  the  management  of  buuineaa.  He  saic^ 
he  waa  nlto^ther  a  siiccensfiil  advocate.  No  man  got  mon^ 
Tordiots,  aud  no  man  more  deserved  to  get  them.  Talfoiird  i^ 
a  generous  and  kind-hearted  roaji.  To  men  of  letters  and  artist^ 
in  distrcBs,  such  as  Leigh  Hunt,  Haydon.  ifbc,  he  vn»  alvawj 
very  liberal.  He  did  not  forget  his  early  friendti,  and  at  tho 
large  parties  he  haa  hitheirto  delighted  to  give,  poets,  [ilayer^ 
authors  of  every  kind,  were  to  be  seen,  t<^el:her  with  barristers, 
and  now  and  then  judges. 

Fehruarn  36th.  —  Went  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  heard 
Sir  John  Soane  deliver  his  third  lecture  on  Architecture ;  it 
waa  not  very  interesting,  but  the  conclusion  waa  diverting. 
"  As  tho  grammarian  has  his  positive,  comparative,  and  snpei^ 
lative,  and  as  we  say,  '  My  King,  my  Country,  and  mv  Q«l," 
so  ought  the  lover  of  fine  art  to  say,  Painting,  Scolptun, 
Architecture  ! !  I  " 

A/nn-k  IStA.  —  Went  to  Covent  (Jarden.  Saw  "  Love  tot 
Love."  *  Mathews,  by  admirable  acting,  gave  to  Foresight  a 
BigDifican<:e  and  truth  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  unmean- 
ing insipidity  of  most  of  the  other  characters.  Mrs.  Jordan 
played  Miss  Prue,  and  certainly  with  great  spirit.  She  louked 
well,  hnt  her  voit-e  has  lost  much  of  its  sweetness  and  ineltithr ; 
yet  she  is  still  the  most  fascinating  creature  on  the  stage.  Sna 
also  took  the  part  of  Nell  in  "  Tho  Devil  to  Pay  "  ;  in  this  bar 
acting  was  truly  admirable.  Her  age  and  bulk  do  not  interfwe 
with  any  requisite  in  the  character. 

Aprit  Sth,  —  With  Walter,  who  introduced  me  to  Oroly,  hia 
dramatic  critic,  who  ia  about  to  go  to  Hambunj  to  di«-luage 
^e  duty  I  performed  sis  years  before.  Croly  is  a  fierce-lcxA- 
ing  Irishman,  very  lively  in  conversation,  and  certainly  hu 
considerable  talent  as  a  writer  ;  his  elixjuenee,  like  his  peraen, 
is  rather  energetic  than  el^ant,  and  though  ho  has  great  power 
and  couoentratiun  of  thought,  he  wants  the  delicacy  and  dta. 

•  Conf!revp'>  unhnftWd  eiHnwIv  of  "T-ovo  ftir  I-oye "  wns  pnKhir«1  oiulw  , 
BeKsrton  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fivlllit  in  IS9B.     Tlie  \mn  of  R«>i  wiii>  vrltlra  lb* 
il-.BiiflL     Mr«-  AbiiiBlmi  mt  caltbrHtBil  for  her  jK^rinnnnncc  uf  Kiat  Pci% 
HTiii  tbi-  vxMllvnm  nf  Ihe  Hnv  vm*  mpminIIj'  miktiiniM  vlien  peTfonmd  by  • 
pawfrfnlcommiiy  under  Mr.  MiKread}-'tuuuiBg«nantai  Dmry  Lana  ThMn 
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crimination  of  judgment  which  are  the  finest  qualities  in  a 
critic* 

April  9UL  —  Aooompanied  Andrews  t  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  liear  Lord  Wellesley's  speech  on  East  Indian  affiiirs.  I  was 
Tery  much  disappointed,  for  I  discerned  in  the  speech  (evi- 
dently a  prepaml  and  elaborate  one)  not  one  of  the  great 
qualities  of  an  orator  or  statesman.  His  person  is  small,  and 
his  animation  has  in  it  nothing  of  dignity  and  weighty  energy. 
He  pat  himself  into  a  sort  of  artificial  passion,  and  was  in  a 
state  of  cold  inflammation.  He  began  with  a  parade  of  first 
principles,  and  made  a  fuss  about  general  ideas,  which  were,  I 
thought,  after  all  very  commonplace.  Yet  the  speech  had  ex- 
cited curiosity,  and  brought  a  great  nmnber  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  behind  the  Throne.  But  afler  listening  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  my  patience  was  exhausted,  and  I  came 
home. 

April  16th.  —  A  useful  morning  at  the  King's  Bench,  Guild- 
hall My  Mend  John  Buck  X  was  examined  as  a  witness  in  a 
special  jury  insurance  cause.  Garrow  rose  to  cross-examine 
him.  "  You  have  been  many  years  at  Lloyd's,  Mr.  Buck  ? " 
—  "  Seventeen  years."  Grarrow  sat  down,  but  cross-examined 
At  great  length  another  witness.  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  his 
summing  up,  said  :  "  You  will  have  remarked  that  Mr.  At- 
torney did  not  think  it  advisable  to  ask  ]Mr.  Buck  a  single 
question.  Now  on  that  geutleman^s  testimony  everything 
turns,  for  if  you  think  that  his  statement  is  correct  — " 
Before  he  could  complete  the  sentence  the  foreman  said  ;  "  For 
the  plaintiff,  my  Lord."  —  "I  thought  as  much,"  said  the 
Chief  Justice. 

May  8th,  —  In  the  evening  went  to  the  Temple,  where  I 
learned  that  I  had  been  called  to  the  bar.  The  assurance  of 
the  feet,  though  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  gave  me  pleasure. 

Hem,  §  —  I  have  frequently  asserted,  since  my  retirement, 
that  the  two  wisest  acts  of  my  life  were  my  going  to  the  bar 
^hen,  according  to  the  usual  age  at  which  men  begin  practice, 
I  was  already  an  old  man,  being  thirty -eight,  and  my  retiring 
froDtt  the  bai  when,  according  to  the  same  ordinary  usage,  I 
^aa  stiU  a  young  man,  viz.  fifty-three. 

*  Cpoljr*8  career  has  been  a  singular  one.  Ho  trio<l  liis  hand  as  a  contributor 
H>  the  daily  presA  in  various  ways.  Ho  wrote  tragedies,  comodies,  and  novels, 
r^^t  least  one  of  each ;  and  at  lit^t  settled  down  as  a  nroachor,  with  the  rank  or 
^tor,  but  of  what  faculty  T  do  not  know.  —  H.  C.  It.,  1S47. 

t  Afterwards  Sergeant  Xndrows. 

1  See  ante,  p.  19.  §  Written  in  1847 
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H.  C.  R  TO  T.  R. 

66  Hattoh  Oabosk,  May  9, 1818. 

Mt  dbab  Thoxab  :  — 

....  Before  I  notice  the  more  interatiiig  eatgeot  of  yoon-.-^ 
letter,  I  will  dtsmiae  the  history  of  yesterday  in  a  few 
just  to  satisfy  your  ouriosity.    At  four  o'dook  pveeiaely 
entered  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  m  poniiflcaMui,  where 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration  were  administered  to 
I  then  dined,  dressed  as  I  was,  at  a  table  apart.    I  had 
fHends  with  me.    After  dinner  we  ascended  the  elenition 
the  end  of  the  HalL    My  friends  and  acquaintance  gradmll^ 
joined  our  party.    We  were  just  a  score  in  number.     I  b»- 
heye  you  are  acquainted  with  none  of  them  but  the  Ckdlien^ 
Amyot,  Andrews,  and  Quayle.    The  rest  were 
men.     After  drinking  about  six  bottles  of  humble  port, 
was  brought  in,  and  we  broke  up  at  ten.    What  we  bad  been 
doing  in  the  mean  while  I  ^haU  be  better  able  to  tell  wheo  I- 
have  received  the  butler's  bilL    I  cannot  say  that  it  was  a  day 
of  much  ei^joyment  to  me.    I  am  told,  and  indeed  I  felt»  that 
I  was  quite  nervous  when  I  took  the  oaths.    And  I  had  mo- 
ments of  Tciy  serious  reflection  even  while  the  bottle  wia 
circulating,  and  I  was  affecting  the  boon  companion.    One  fah 
cident,  however,  did  serve  to  raise  my  spirits.    On  my  oomfaig 
home,  just  before  dinner,  I  found  with  your  letter  the  copy  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  Wedd  Nash  had  left.     He  had 
nominated  mo  Auditor  in  a  private  Inclosure  Act,  and  the  fee, 
ho  informed  Mrs.  Collier,  would  l>e  ten  guineas.     The  timing 
of  this  my  first  professional  emolument  does  credit  to  Nash's 
friendliness  and  delicacy. 


Junr  ISth,  —  Went  to  Mrs.  Barbauld's.  Had  a  pleasant 
chat  with  her  alK>ut  Madame  de  Stael,  the  Edgewortha,  Ac. 
The  latter  are  staying  in  London,  and  the  daughter  gains  the 
good-will  of  every  one ;  not  so  the  father.  They  dined  at 
Si^theby's.  After  dinner  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  sitting  neit. 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Sam  Rogers  being  on  the  other  side  of  her. 
'*  Madam/*  said  he,  "I  think  I  saw  you  perform  Millamont 
thirty-live  years  ago.''  —  "  Pardon  me,  sir."  —  "  0,  then  it  was 
forty  years  ago ;  I  distinctly  recollect  it"  —  "  You  wiD  excuse 
me,  sir,  I  never  played  Millamont"  —  0,  yes,  ma'am,  I  rec- 
ollect" —  "I  think,'"  she  said,  turning  to  Mr.  Rogers,  " it  is 
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time  for  me  to  change  my  place  " ;  and  she  rose  with  her  own 
{peculiar  dignity.* 

June  £jfih.  —  A  Dies  non,  and  therefore  a  holiday.     Called 

on  Madame  de  Stael   at  Brunet's.      She  received  me  very 

civilly,  and  I  promise  myself  much  pleasure  from  her  society 

during  the  year  she  intends  remaining  in  England.    I  intimated 

to  her  that  I  was  become  a  man  of  business,  and  she  will  be 

Ratisfied  with  my  attending  her  evening  parties  after  nine 

o'docL     Her  son  is  a  veiy  genteel  yo\mg  man,  almost  hand- 

Bome,  but  with  something  of  a  sleepy  air  in  his  eye,  and  the 

tone  of  his  conversation  a  whisper  which  may  be  courtly,  but 

giTes  an  appearance  of  apathy.     The  daughter  I  scarcely  saw, 

bat  she  seems  to  be  plain. 

July  6ih.  —  Went  to  a  supper-party  at  Rough's,  given  in 
bonor  of  the  new  Sergeant,  Copley.  Burrell,  the  Pordens, 
Flaxmans,  Tooke,  kc  there. 

Ren.^  —  This  was  the  first  step  in  that  career  of  success 
which  distinguished  the  ex-chancellor,  now  called  the  venerable 
Ix)rd  Lyndhurst 

July  11th.  —  Called  this  morning  on  Madame  dc  Stael  at 
3  George  Street,  Hanover  Square.  It  is  singular  that,  having 
in  Germany  assisted  her  as  a  student  of  philosophy,  I  should 
now  render  her  service  as  a  lawyer.  Murray  the  bookseller 
was  with  her,  and  I  assisted  in  drawing  up  the  agreement  for 
her  forthcoming  work  on  Germany,  for  which  she  is  to  receive 
1,500  guineas. 

July  Ij^tk,  —  Going  into  the  country  for  the  summer,  I 
quitted  the  house  and  family  of  the  Colliers,  in  which  I  had 
lived  as  an  inmate  for  years  with  great  pleasure.  1  am  to  re- 
turn, though  only  as  a  visitor,  in  the  autumn,  after  my  first 
experience  of  law  practice  on  the  circuit  and  at  the  sessions. 

July  18th.  —  My  first  dinner  with  the  bar  mess,  at  the 
Angel  Inn  at  Bury,  where  I  took  my  seat  as  junior  on  the 
Sessions  Circuit.  Our  party  consisted  of  Hunt,  Hart,  Storks, t 
Whitbread,  and  Twiss.  I  enjoyed  the  aflemoon.  Hunt  is  a 
gentlemanly  man,  Hart  an  excellent  companion.  Storks  was 
agreeable,  and  Whitbread  has  a  pleasing  countenance. 
Htm,%  —  Hart  was  in  every  way  the  most  remarkable  man 

-  *  "Hiis  anecdote  is  given  with  a  difference  in  the  Reminiscences  and  the  Diary. 
*"  the  Utter,  the  dinner-party  is  said  to  have  been  at  Lord  Lonsdale's,  and  the 
P^f^n  to  whom  Mrs.  Siddons  turned  on  leaving  her  seat,  Tom  Moore. 

\  Written  in  1847. 

I  Afterwards  Sergeant  Storks. 

§  Written  in  1847. 
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of  our  circuit.  He  was  originally  a  preacher  among  the  Ca. 
\  imstio  liaptists,  among  whom  ho  had  the  reputation  of  beim 
:it  tho  same  time  bo  good  a  preacher  and  bo  hsA  a  liver  that  i 
was  said  to  him  once,  **  Mr.  Hart,  when  I  hear  you  in  tlB 
pulpit,  1  wish  you  were  never  out  of  it ;  when  I  see  you  out 
of  it,  I  wisli  you  were  never  in  it."  He  married  a  lady,  th_ 
hoir  in  tail  after  the  death  of  her  father,  Sir  John  Thorold,  t- 
a  large  ostat^j. 

At  the  death  of  Sir  John,  Hart  loft  his  profession.  Whei 
1  Kiw  him  a  couple  of  years  after,  he  had  taken  the  nam< 
of  Tlioitild  ;  and  then  he  told  me  that  ho  never  knew  wha 
woiv  the  miseries  of  poverty  until  he  came  into  the  possee 
siou  of  an  entailed  estate,  —  all  his  creditors  came  upon  hin: 
at  once,  and  he  was  involved  in  perpetual  quarrels  with  h\i 
familv.  His  wretchedness  led  to  a  complete  change  in  hii 
liahits,  and  ho  became  in  his  old  ago  again  a  preacher.  He 
luiilt  a  chapel  on  his  estate  at  his  own  expense,  and  preached 
voluntarily  to  those  who  partook  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  could 
rolish  jH»p'ular  declamations  of  ultra-Calvinism. 

AmtH«t  20th.  —  (At  Norvv'ich.)  1  defended  a  man  for  the 
niunlor  of  his  wife  and  her  sister  by  poison.  It  was  a  ctuje  of 
cinMunstiUitial  evidence.  There  was  a  moral  certainty  that 
tlio  man  luwi  put  corrosive  sublimate  into  a  tea-kettle,  though 
no  ovidenco  so  satisfactory'  as  his  Tyburn  countenance.  I  be- 
Ijovo  tlie  luuiuittiii  in  this  case  was  owing  to  this  circumstance. 
Tho  wifo,  expecting  to  die,  siiid,  "  No  one  but  my  husband 
amid  liave  done  it.'*  As  this  produced  an  effect,  I  cross-ex- 
amined minutely  as  to  the  proximity  of  other  cottages,  — 
there  lH?ing  children  about,  —  the  dcMir  l)eing  on  the  latch, 
etc.  ;  and  then  concluded  with  an  earnest  question  :  "  On  your 
Holenm  oath,  were  there  not  twelve  persons  at  least  who  could 
Juivo  done  it  ?  "  —  **  Yes,  there  were."  And  then  an  assenting 
ninl  from  a  juryman.  I  went  home,  not  triumphant  But 
tlio  accident  of  lx?ing  the  successful  defender  of  a  man  ac- 
imwimI  of  murder  brouglit  me  forward,  and  though  my  fees  at 
two  assisw)  towns  did  not  amount  to  £  50,  yet  my  spirits  were 

rrti^*ed. 

A*c7M.*  -Sergeant  Blosset  (formerly  Peck  well)  was,  taking 
him  for  all  in  all,  the  individual  whose  memory  I  respect  the 
Wiost  \>^  i»y  de])arted  associates  on  the  circuit.  He  was  a 
ouiot  unpn^tending  man,  with  gentlemanly,  even  gracefid 
«MU\uors,  and  though  neither  an  orator  nor  a  mxm  of  eminent 

♦  Written  in  1847. 
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learning  or  remarkable  acuteness,  yet  far  beyond  every  other 
man  on  our  circuit.  He  had  the  skill  to  advocate  a  bad  cause 
well,  without  advocating  that  which  was  bad  in  the  cause, — 
which  greater  men  than  he  were  sometimes  unable  to  do. 
Hence  he  was  a  universal  favorite. 

My  inmiediate  senior  on  the  circuit  was  Heiuy  Cooper.    He 

was  very  far  my  superior  in  talent  for  business,  —  indeed  in 

some  respects  he  was  an  extraordinary  man.     His  memory, 

bis  cleverness,  were  striking ;  but  so  was  his  want  of  judg- 

Blent,  and  it  often  happened  that  his  clever  and  amusing  hits 

told  as  much  against  as  for  his  client.     One  day  he  was  enter- 

taiDiDg  the  whole  court,  when  Kolfe  (now  the  Baron,  then 

almost  the  junior)  *  whispered  to  me  :  '*  How  clever  that  is  ! 

How  I  thank  God  I  am  not  so  clever  !  " 

I  once  saw  Cooper  extort  a  laugh  from  Lord  Ellenborough 
in  spite  of  himself.  **  But  it  is  said  my  client  got  drunk. 
Why,  everybody  gets  drunk."  Then,  changing  his  voice  from 
a  ghrill  tone  to  a  half-whisper,  and  with  a  low  bow,  he  added  : 
"Always  excepting  your  Lordships  and  the  Bishops." 

October  ISth,  —  Dined  with  Madame  de  Stael,  —  a  party  of 
liberals  at  her  house,  viz. :  Lady  Mackintosh,  liobert  Adiiir  the 
diplomatist,  Godwin,  Currau,  and  Murray,  &c. 

Our  hostess  spoke  freely  of  Buonaparte.  She  was  intro- 
duced to  him  when  a  victorious  general  in  Italy ;  even  then 
he  affected  princely  airs,  and  spoke  as  if  it  mattered  not  what 
he  said,  —  he  conferred  honor  by  saying  anything.  He  had  a 
pleasure  in  being  rude.  He  said  to  her,  after  her  writings 
were  known,  that  ho  did  not  think  women  ought  to  write 
hooka.  She  answered  :  "  It  is  not  every  woman  who  can  gain 
<li8tinction  l)y  an  alliance  with  a  General  Buonaj)arte."  Buona- 
parte said  to  Madame  de  Condorcet,  the  widow  of  the  philoso- 
pher, who  was  a  great  female  politician,  and  really  a  woman 
of  Ulent :  "  I  do  not  like  women  who  meddle  with  politics." 
Madame  de  Condorcet  instantly  replied  :  "  Ah,  mon  General, 
as  long  as  you  men  take  a  fancy  to  cut  off  our  heads  now  and 
^en,  we  are  interested  in  knowing  why  you  do  it." 

On  one  occasion  Buonaparte  said  to  a  ptuly  of  ladies  : 
"  Faites  moi  des  consents." 

Our  hostess  asserted  that  every  political  topic  could  be  ex- 
l^usted  in  one  hour's  speech  ;  but,  when  pressed,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  by  exhausting?  a  subject  she  understood  uttering  all 
the  possible  generalities  and  commonplaces  it  involves.     She 

•  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth. 
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praiued  Erskine's  Bpeechea.  Curran,  who  listened,  lieM  Ms 
tongiie  i  Le  said  but  one  thing  on  tlie  subject  of  oratory,  and 
that  wiiH  ill  praixe  of  Fox,  who  he  Buid  was  the  moat  honc«t 
and  candid  of  speakera,  and  Bpiike  only  to  convinoo  foirlr. 
"It  seonied  to  me,"  said  Cnrran,  "as  if  he  were  addrraaiiig 
himself  to  me  peraonallj."  Adair  praised  Sheridan  highly  iu 
the /km/  tense,  but  said  he  injured  himself  by  an  li^udicioue 
imitation  of  Burke  in  his  speech  before  the  lords  on  the  im- 
peachment of  Hastings.  .Slioridan  was  pntieed  for  his  faculty 
of  alwlractiiig  his  mind  from  all  other  things  and  working  n|) 
a  subject. 

Curran,  who  la  in  his  best  moments  a  deUghtliil  companion, 
told  some  merry  stories,  at  vliii^h  our  hostesa  esclaitned,  "  Ah, 
quo  celu  est  charmant !  "  He  was,  however,  also  melancholy, 
and  aaid  he  never  went  to  bed  in  Ireland  without  wishing  nol 
to  rise  again.  He  spoke  of  the  other  world  and  those  bs 
should  wish  to  see  there.  Madame  de  StatI  said  that  after 
she  had  seen  those  she  loved  {this  wilh  a  sentimental  sigh), 
she  shotdd  inquire  for  Adam  and  Eve,  and  ask  how  they  were 
bom.  During  a  light  conversation  almut  the  living  and  tJie 
dead,  Lady  Mackintosh  exclaimed  :  "  After  all,  the  truth  of  it 
seems  to  lie  that  the  sinnerB  have  the  best  of  it  in  tliis  world, 
and  the  saints  in  the  next."  C'umm  declared  "  Paradise  Lost " 
to  be  the  worst  poem  in  the  language.  Milton  was  incapable 
of  a  delicate  or  tender  sentiment  towards  woman.  Cumin 
did  not  render  these  heresies  palatable  by  either  originali^  or 
pleasantry.  Godwin  defended  Milton  with  leal,  and  even  ler 
bis  submission  to  Cromwell,  who,  he  said,  though  a  UBurper, 
was  not  a  tyrant,  nor  cruel.  This  was  said  iu  opposition  to 
Madame  de  StAel,  who  was  not  pleased  with  the  philoso[Aer. 
She  said  to  Lady  Mackintosh,  after  ho  was  gone  :  "  I  am  glad 
1  have  seen  this  man,  —  it  is  curious  to  see  how  naturally 
Jacobins  become  the  advocates  of  tyrants ;  so  it  is  in  France 
now."  I^y  Mackintosh  apologized  for  him  in  a  gentle  tone; 
"he  had  Iwen  harehly  treated,  and  almost  driven  out  of 
Booietv  :  he  was  living  in  retirement,"  The  others  spoke 
kindly  of  him. 

Nuvrmhrr  1st.  —  After  a  short  visit  to  Anthony  Ruhinson, 
came  to  chambers  and  slept  for  the  first  time  in  my  own  bed. 
I  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  at  the  reflection  of  my  solitude, 
but  also  some  satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  I  was  at  least 
independent  and  at  home.  I  have  not  yet  collected  around 
roe  all  that  even  I  deem  comforts,  lmt-1  shall  find  my  wants 
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very  few,  I  believe,  if  I  except  those  arising  from  the  desire 
to  appear  respectable,  not  to  say  wealthy,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

November  12th.  —  In  the  evening  a  party  at  Anthony  Robin- 
ioq'&  The  Lambs  were  there,  and  Charles  seemed  to  ei^joy 
himselC  We  played  cards,  and  at  the  close  of  the  evening  he 
diyly  said  to  Mm  Robinson :  ^*  I  have  ei\joyed  the  evening 
much,  which  I  do  not  often  do  at  people's  houses." 

November  16th.  —  Called  on  Madame  de  Stael,  to  whom  I 
had  some  civil  things  to  say  about  her  book,  which  she  received 
▼ith  less  than  an  author's  usual  self-complacence  ;  but  she 
manifested  no  readiness  to  correct  some  palpable  omissions  and 
mistakes  I  began  pointing  out  to  her.  And  when  I  suggested 
that,  in  her  account  of  Goethe's  "  Triimiph  "  (der  Empfind- 
aunkeit),  she  had  mistaken  the  plot,  she  said  :  *'  Perhaps  I 
thou^t  it  better  as  I  stated  it  I '' 

She  confessed  that  in  her  selection  of  books  to  notice  she 
was  guided  by  A.  W.  Schlegel ;  otherwise,  she  added,  a  whole 
life  would  not  have  been  sutficient  to  collect  such  information. 
This  confession  was  not  necessary  for  me.  She  says  she  is 
about  to  write  a  book  on  the  French  Revolution  and  on  the 
state  of  England,  in  which  she  means  to  show  that  all  the 
calamities  which  have  arisen  in  France  proceeded  from  not 
following  the  English  constitution.  She  says  she  has  a  num- 
ber of  questions  to  put  to  me  concerning  the  English  law,  and 
which  she  is  to  reduce  to  ^Titing.  We  talked  on  politics.  She 
Btill  thinks  that  unless  Buonaparte  fall  ho  will  find  means  to 
retrieve  his  fortune.  Perhaps  she  is  still  influenced  by  French 
Bentiments  in  conceiving  that  Buonaparte  must  be  victorious 
at  last  if  he  persist  in  the  war.  But  she  is  nevertheless  a 
bigoted  admirer  of  our  government,  which  she  considers  to  be 
perfect  I 

Coleridge  to  H.  C.  R 

Monday  Morning,  December  7,  1812. 

Excuse  me  for  again  repeating  my  request  to  you,  to  use 
your  best  means  as  speedily  as  possible  to  procure  for  me  (if 
possible)  the  perusal  of  Goethe's  work  on  Light  and  Color.* 
m  a  thing  I  have  now  on  hand  it  would  be  of  very  importajit 
f^rnce  to  me  ;  at  the  same  time  do  not  forget  Jacobi  to  F'ichte,t 

*  "Goethe's  Theory  of  Colors.     Traii^lntofl  from  the  German;  v^th  Notes 
bv  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  R.  A.,  F.  R.  S."     London,  1840. 
T  Jacobl's  '*  ScncUchreiben  an  Fichte." 
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(tnd  whatever  other  work  may  have  bearingB  on  the  lieaer 
□eueste,  utul  ailerueueste  F'ilusolii?.  It  in  mj  hope  and  pu 
jKjse  ta  devote  a  certain  portion  of  my  time  for  the  ne 
twelve  moDthe  to  theatrical  attempts,  and  chiefly  to  the  tael 
drsAia,  or  comie  opera  kind  ;  and  from  Goethe  (from  what 
read  of  his  little  SiiigHpiele  in  the  volume  which  you  lent  n^ 
I  expect  no  trifling  aasidtojice,  eBpeaially  in  the  aong^  airs,  *■ 
and  the  bappv  mode  of  introdueiug  them.  In  my  thtquc. 
COD versfit ions  with  W.  («  composer  and  mueic-aeller),  I  oou 
not  trad  that  he  or  the  musio-seUers  in  gcnerul  hud  auy  kno« 
edge  of  liiose  oompositioutt,  which  are  so  deservedly  dear 
tile  German  public.  As  soon  as  I  can  diBembarrasa  xayadS" 
ohall  muko  one  sturdy  effort  to  miderstund  music  inyaelf, 
far  at  least  of  the  science  as  goes  to  the  composition  of  a  ai_ 
pie  air.  For  1  seem  frequently  to  form  such  in  my  own  miK 
to  my  inner  ejir.  WTien  you  write  to  Biin',  do  not  forget 
BMm:^  Mrs.  Clarksou  of  my  never  altered  and  miaitenJ 
esteem  and  a&'ection. 

8.  T.  C0LERIDO&- 

Decemhrr  SOtk.  —  After  dinner  n  rubber  at  Lamb's  ;  th 
went  with  Lamb  and  Bumey  to  Hickman's.  Hwditt  the; 
Cards,  as  usnal,  were  our  amusement.  Lamb  was  iu  a  pis 
ant  mood.  Rickmati  produced  one  of  (.li«tt»rton's  fiwgeri 
In  one  manuscript  there  were  seventeen  diHercnt  kinds  of  * 
"  0,"  said  Lamb,  "  that  must  have  been  written  by  one  of  "i 

Mob  of  geiitlumun  who  write  with  e»ar." 

Drtembrr  3 lit.  —  SpeDt  tlie  evening  at  Flaxman's.  A  BJ 
Vear's  party.  It  uonsist«d  only  of  the  Pardens,  some  of  iA 
Flaiman's  family,  and  one  or  two  otiiera.  We  were  cocafov 
ble  enough  without  being  outrageously  merry.  Flaxmai!, 
all  the  great  men  I  ever  knew,  plays  the  child  with  the  ax 
grace.  He  is  infinitely  amiable,  without  losing  any  of 
respectability.  It  is  obvious  that  his  is  the  rclax.ition  ot 
Buperiur  mind,  without,  however,  any  of  the  ostautatioa 
condescension.  We  stayed  late,  and  the  New  Year  found 
enjoying  ourselves. 


m 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

1814. 

JANUARY  M.  —  Read  lately  the  first  volume  of  *•  John 
Buncle."  *     It  contains  but  little  that  is  readable,  but  that 
*Htle  is  very  pleasing.     The  preachments  are  to  be  skipped 
^ver,  but  the  hearty  descriptions  of  character  are  very  inter- 
acting from  the  hve  with  which  they  are  penned.     Lamb  says, 
'^^ith  his  usual  felicity,  that  the  book  is  written  in  better  spirits 
^Ittn  any  book  he  knows.t     Amory's  descriptions  are   in  a 
^igh  style  ;  his  scene-painting  is  of  the  first  order ;  and  it  is 
^lie  whimsical  mixture  of  romantic  scenery,  millennium-hall 
Society,  and  dry  disputation  in  a  quaint  style,  which  gives  this 
^>ook  so  strange  and  amusing  a  character.     For  instance,  John 
iBnncle  meets  a  lady  in  a  sort  of  Rosamond's  bower  studying 
I~Iebrcw.     He  is  smitten  with  her  charms,  declares  his  love  to 
**  glorious  Miss  Noel,"  and  when,  on  account  of  so  slight  an  ac- 
<^uaintancc,  —  that  of  an  hour,  —  she  repels  him  (f(»r  his  love 
^ad  been  kindled  only  by  a  desperately  learned  speech  of  hers 
^>Q  the  paradisiacal  language),  and  threatens  to  leave  him,  he  ex- 
^^ms,  "  0,  I  should  die  were  you  to  leave  me  ;  therefore,  if 
yon  please,  we  will  discourse  of  the  miracle  of  BalxjL"     And 
^^en  follows  a  long  dialogue  on  the  confusion  of  tongues,  in 
^hich  "  illustrious  Miss  Noel "  bears  a  distinguished  j)art. 

March  7th,  —  At  Dnirv  hune,  and  saw  Keun  for  the  first 
^>Die.  He  played  Richard,  I  Injlieve,  Ixjtter  than  any  man  I 
^^er  saw  ;  yet  my  expectations  were  pitched  too  high,  and  I 
^ad  not  the  pleasure  1  ex])ected.  The  expression  of  malignant 
joy  is  the  one  in  which  he  sur|>a8scs  all  men  I  have  ever  seen. 
And  his  most  fkigrant  defect  is  want  of  dignity.  His  face  is 
Vilely  expressive,  thougli  his  mouth  is  not  handsome,  and  he 
pi^ijects  his  lower  lip  ungracefully  ;  yet  it  is  finely  suited  to 

♦  The  "  Life  of  John  Buiiclo,  Esq. :  containing  vnrions  Observations  and 
Reflections  made  in  several  Parts  of  the  World.  an<l  many  extraordinary  Rela- 
tions."   By  Thomas  Amory.     Hollis,  1766.     Two  vols. 

t  "John  (sayn  I^igh  Hunt)  i"  iv  kind  of  innocent  Henry  the  Eighth  of  pri- 
^^te  life,  without  the  other's  fat,  furv-,  and  solemnitv.  He  is  a  pnKligtms  hand 
^^  nittrimonv,  »t  divlnitv,  at  a  soilg,  at  a  lou<l  *  liem,'  and  at  a  turkev  and 

In  No.  10  of  Leigh  Hunt's  Londim  Journal  (.Time  4, 1834),  there  is  an  abstract 
of  "JohnBuncle." 
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Richard.  He  gratified  my  eye  more  tlian  my  ear.  His  action 
very  olten  waa  that  of  Kemble,  and  this  was  not  the  worst  of 
his  performance  ;  but  it  detracts  from  his  boasted  origiiuUity. 
His  declamation  is  very  impleaaont,  but  my  car  may  in  time 
he  reconciled  to  it,  as  tlie  pilate  is  to  new  cheese  iind  t(;a.  It 
often  reminds  me  of  Bbmchard'e.  Hia  speech  ia  not  fluent, 
and  his  words  and  Hvllabtes  are  too  distiuctly  sepamted. 
finest  scene  was  with  Lady  Anne,  and  his  mode  of  lifting  up 
her  veil  to  watch  her  countenance  was  exquisite.  The  cou- 
eluding  scene  was  unequal  to  my  expectation,  though  the  fen- 
cing was  ele^nuit,  and  his  sudden  death-fall  wan  shockingly  reaL 
But  he  slmuld  have  lain  atill.  Why  does  he  rise,  or  awaka 
rather,  to  repeat  the  spuriu\is  lines  t  He  did  not  often  exiute 
a  etroug  [tersuAsion  of  the  truth  of  his  acting,  and  the  applause 
he  received  was  not  very  gretit.  Mrs.  Uluver  had  iniSiutely 
more  in  the  pathetic  scene  in  which  she,  as  <jueen  Elisabeth, 
parts  from  her  children.  To  recur  to  Keau,  1  do  not  think 
he  will  retain  all  his  popularity,  but  he  may  leam  to  dewnra 
it  letter,  though  1  think  he  will  never  he  qualified  for  heroic 
parts.  He  wants  a  commnnding  tigiire  and  a  powerful  voioo. 
His  greatest  excellences  are  a  fine  pantomimic  lace  and  m- 
marluible  agility. 

March  SSth. —  I  read  Stephens's  "  Life  of  Home  Tooke." 
All  the  anecdotes  respeetiug  him,  as  well  as  hia  letters,  are  ex- 
Oellemt.  They  raise  a  favoraiile  impression  of  his  int^rity, 
and  yet  this  stubborn  integrity  was  blended  with  so  innpaa- 
aioned  a  hatred,  that  it  is  dilheult  to  apportion  the  praise 
and  reproach  which  bis  admirers  and  enemies,  with  perliapa 
equal  injustice,  heap  upon  him. 

April  lOth.  —  Went  early  to  the  coffee-room.  Tf>day  it  wna 
f\illy  confirmed  that  Buonaparte  had  voluntarily  abdicated  the 
thrones  of  Fmnoe  and  Italy,  and  thiia  at  once,  aa  by  the  stroke 
of  an  enchanter's  wand,  the  revolutionary  govemmtnit  of 
France,  after  tormenting  the  world  for  nearly  twenty-fire 
years,  has  quietly  yielded  up  its  breath. 

April  ISth.  —  Again  at  the  ooftee-room  in  the  morning, 
though  now  the  public  pa]H.'ra  must  of  necessity  decline  in  in- 
terest. There  muut  foUuw  the  winding  up  of  accounts,  and 
there  may  arise  disputes  in  the  appropriation  of  territory  and 
in  the  fixing  of  constitutions ;  but  no  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  peace  ia  to  be  apprehended,  My  wisli  U  that  meoas  ' 
could  he  found,  without  violating  the  honor  of  the  allies,  ta 
break  the  treaty  so  impnideutly  made  with  that  arch-kuave 
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Murat.     Bemadotte  ought  to  retain  his  crown,  but  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  Norway  succeed  in  emancipating  herself  from 
his  dominion,  so  imworthily  obtained.    Saxony  ought  to  revert 
to  the  house  which  lost  it  during  the  wars  produced  by  the 
Reformation,  and  the  Duke  of  Weimar  deserves  to  succeed  to  his 
ancestors.     Poland  has   no  chance  of  regaining  her  indepen- 
dence, and  perhaps  would  not  be  able  to  make  use  of  it.    Russia 
will  descend  deeper  into  Europe  than  I  can  contemplate  with' 
out  anxiety,  notwithstanding  the  actual  merits  of  her  Emperor. 
Prussia  I  wish  to  see  mistress  of  all  Protestant  Germany ;  and 
it  would  give  me  joy  to  see  the  rest  of  Germany  swallowed  up 
by  Austria ;  but  this  will  not  be.     The  Empire  will,  I  fear,  be 
restored,  and  with  it  the  foundation  laid  for  future  wars  of  in- 
trigue.    France  will  resume  her  influence  over  E\u*ope ;  and 
this  is  the  one  evil  I  apprehend  from  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  —  that  the  jealousy  which  ought  to  survive  against 
Fr&nce,  as  France,  wiU  sleep  in  the  ashes  of  the  Napoleon  dy- 
nasty.    Such  are  my  wishes,  hopes,  fears,  and  expectations. 

The  counter-revolution  in  France  has  not  gratified  our  van- 
ity. It  comes  like  a  blessing  of  Providence  or  a  gift  of 
nature,  and  these  are  received  with  quiet  gratitude.  Hence 
the  want  of  enthusiasm  in  the  public  mind,  although  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  is  joy.  Cobbett  and  Sir  Richiinl  Phillips*  alone 
express  sorrow,  and  the  Morning  Chronicle  betrays  an  im pa- 
triotic spirit  Of  my  own  personal  acquaintance,  only  Will 
Haditt  and  poor  Capel  Lofft  are  among  the  malecontents. 

May  7th,  —  Took  tea  at  Flaxman's.  He  spoke  highly  of 
Ae  great  variety  of  talents  possessed  by  Lawrence.  On  occa- 
sion of  the  contest  for  the  professorship  of  ptiinting  between 
^)pie  and  Fuseli,  Flaxman  says,  Lawrence  made  an  extempore 
speech  in  support  of  Fuseli  better  than  any  speech  he  (Flax- 
Jnan)  ever  heard.  "  But,"  «iid  Flaxman,  "  Lawrence's  powers 
*re  almost  his  niin.  He  is  ever  in  company.  One  person  ad- 
niirea  his  singling,  another  his  reading,  another  his  conversa- 
tional talents,  and  he  is  overwhelmed  with  engagements.  T 
^▼e  heard  Hazlitt  say,  "  No  good  talker  will  ever  labor  enough 
to  become  a  good  painter." 

May  16th,  —  Called  on  the  Colliers.  I  am  glad  to  feel  that 
there  is  a  return  of  cordiality  which  had  been  on  the  decline 
^ween  me  and  these  old  friends.  There  is  so  much  positive 
pleasure  in  every  kindly  feeling,  that  certainly  it  is  not  wisdom 

•  The  Author  and  bookseller.  He  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Monthly 
-"oynaV,  and  wa^  the  compiler  of  many  popular  volumes. 
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ta  criticise  whether  it  ia  justified.  Friendship,  more  ttsBuredlf 
thun  virtue,  is  its  own  reward.  Lamb  aud  his  eistcr  *ere 
there,  and  expreaaed  great  kiudueHH  towardu  luo,  which  garct 
ine  much  pleiiaure.  Thcj'  are,  iiidewl,  among  the  very  IwBt  of 
perHouH.  Their  moml  qualities  are  as  distiuguiahed  an  theL^  ' 
intellect  iml. 

Ma-ff  Wlh.  —  I  aecompaaied  Antliony  and  Mrs.  Ruliinnw  t«^ 
Dnirv  Lone  to  ace  Eeau  play  Othello.  The  long  trial  of  watC-' 
ing  before  the  dwr  having  been  endured,  the  gratifioitiou  wiu^ 
very  great.  Of  all  the  characters  in  which  I  have  yet  )iecV=^ 
Keun,  Othello  is  the  one  for  wliiuh  by  nature  he  is  tiie  leas^* 
qtialitied  :  yet  it  is  the  one  iu  which  he  lina  iDoet  deli^te^^^ 
me.  Kean  has  little  grace  or  beauty  in  mere  oratorical  ded—  ~ 
mation,  hut  in  the  bursta  of  pas^on  he  surpHases  any  i 
Lictur  I  ever  saw.  His  delivery  of  the  s{)eech  iu  which  he  wty^ 
"  Othello's  occupation  's  gone,"  was  aa  pathetic  as  a  loverVi  laii^ 
well  to  Ilia  mistreas.  1  could  hardly  keep  from  erji"?  '•  '*  *** 
pure  feeling.  In  the  Bumo  ecenc  the  expression  of  rage  isiiH 
imi  table. 

May  36th.  —  Dined  with  Mr.  George  Young.'  A  Iniy 
party.  Present  were  Dr.  Spurzheim,  now  the  liou  of  the  dajp" 
a«  the  apostle  of  crauiulogy,  —  ten  yeara  ago  he  was  the  famia 

8  of  tlic  diaciiverer  (tiiU  ;  MaHon  Gooil,  poet,  leclurer.  mid  a)UM 
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cellor.  Though  his  mind  and  legal  habits  are  of  so  different  a 
class,  his  good  sense  and  power  of  prompt  decision  enable  him 
tx>  administer  justice  usefully. 

Junt  18th. — This  was  a  high  festival  in  the  City,  the  corpora- 
t^ion  giving  a  superb  entertainment  to  the  Prince  Regent  and 
bis  TisitorSy  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  King  of  Prussia,  ko.    Took 
a  hasty  dinner  at  Collier's,  and  then  witnessed  the  procession 
from  Fleet  Street.     It  was  not  a  gratifying  spectacle,  for  there 
was  no  continuity  in  the  scene  \  but  some  of  the  distinct,  ob- 
jects were  interesting.     The  Royal  carriages  were  splendid,  but 
my  ignorance  of  the  individuals  who  filled  them  prevented  my 
bamg  much  pleasure.     My  friend  Mrs.  W.  Pattisson  brought 
her  boys  to  see  the  sight,  and  she  did  wisely,  for  she  has  en- 
riched their  memories  with  recollections  which  time  will  exalt 
to  great  value.     It  will  in  their  old  age  be  a  subject  of  great 
pleasure  that  at  the  ages  of  eleven  and  ten  they  beheld  the 
persons  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  the  time,  and  witnessed 
the  festivities  consequent  on  the  peace  which  fixed  (may  it 
prove  so  !)  the  independence  and  repose  of  Europe. 

June  21tt,  —  Again  in  the  King's  Bench.  The  sentence  of 
the  pillory  was  passed  against  Lord  Cochrane  and  others  for  a 
^d  to  raise  the  price  of  stock  by  spreading  false  news.  The 
severity  of  the  sentence  has  turned  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
his  Lordship,  and  they  who  first  commiserated  him  began  after- 
guards to  think  him  innocent.  His  appearance  to-day  was  cer- 
tainly pitiable.  When  the  sentence  was  passed  he  stood  with- 
out color  in  his  face,  his  eye  staring  and  without  expression  ; 
awi  when  he  left  the  court  it  was  with  difficulty,  as  if  he  were 
stupefied.* 

June  29th,  —  Called  on  Lamb  in  the  evening.  Found  him 
as  delighted  as  a  child  with  a  garret  he  had  appropriated  and 
adorned  with  all  the  copper-plate  engravings  he  could  collect, 
having  rifled  every  book  he  possesses  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
pleaaant  to  observe  his  innocent  delight.  Schiller  says  all 
gi^t  men  have  a  childlikeness  in  tlieir  nature. 

*  Lord  Dundonald,  in  a  note  to  an  extract  from  Campbell's  "  Lives  of  the 
^ief  Justices,"  where  it  is  mentioned  that  he  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the 

.  This  yindictire  sentence  the  government  did  not  dare  carry  out  My  high- 
pinded  colleague.  Sir  Francis  Biirdett,  told  the  govenimont'that,  if  tfie  sen- 
•*"ce  was  carried  into  effect,  he  would  stand  in  the  pillory  beside  me,  when 
^^  m««t  look  to  the  consequences.  What  these  might  have  been,  in  the 
^^  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  as  regarded  my  treatment,  the  reader 
2^7  guess."— rfce  A^Unbwffrnphy  of  a  Seaman,  By  Thomas,  Tenth  Earl 
"  Dtindonald,  G.  C.  B.     Second  edition.     London,  186i.     Vol.  IT.  p.  322,  note. 
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July  Sil.  —  A  ilay  of  great  pleasure.  Charles  Lamb  and  t 
wnlked  to  EnSeld  by  Sotithgnte,  aftt-r  an  early  breakfast  in 
Jiis  chnnibors.  We  were  nmst  hoapititbly  received  by  Aiitbduy- 
Kobiiison  aiid  his  wife.  After  tea,  Litnib  and  I  returned.  T' 
whole  dny  must  delightfultj  tine,  and  the  mxaery  very  Of^vec' 
ble.  i.amb  cured  for  the  walk  inaro  than  the  ac«nery,  tor  the 
ei\joympnt  of  which  be  Keenia  tn  have  no  great  auaoeptilnlitr. 
His  great  ddight,  even  iu  preference  to  a  country  walk,  is  a 
Btn>ll  in  London.  The  Hhujni  and  the  busy  streets,  aueh  a* 
Tlituuea  Street,  Bankaide,  Ac,  are  bis  great  favoritea.  He, 
fbr  the  same  reason,  has  no  great  reUsh  fur  landscape  pttinting- 
But  hie  rehah  for  historic  painting'  is  oxquiiiite.  Lamb'i 
peculiarities  ore  very  interesting.  We  had  iiot  much  ooq- 
versation,  —  he  hummed  tunes,  I  repeated  Wordswurth'* 
"  DafTodilH,''  of  which  I  am  hocorae  very  fond.  Lamb  prwsed 
T.  Warton's  "  Sonnet  iu  Diigdale"  as  uf  first-rate  exoellencek* 
It  IB  a  gt)od  thought,  but  I  find  nothing  exiiuisite  hi  it.  He 
pritised  Prior's  ooiirtly  poems,  —  his  "  Down  Hall,"  —  his  fine 
application  of  the  names  of  Marlborough,  so  as  to  Iw  otfensiTe 
hi  the  ears  of  Boileau. 

Jii/if  4lft-  —  Took  early  tea  with  Flasman.  to  whom  I  read 
an  admirable  critioiara  by  Hailitt  on  West's  picture  of  the 
"  Rejection  of  Christ."  A  bitter  and  severe  but  most  eicelleot 
performance.  Floiman  waa  eonstrained  to  admit  tlio  lugl) 
talent  of  the  criticism,  though  ho  was  unaffectedly  pained  by 
its  severity  :  but  he  was  himself  ofibuded  by  West's  attempt 
to  represent  this  sacred  suhject. 

Ju/ff  Oih.  ~  Dr.  Tiarks  \  bronkfasted  with  me,  and  wc  apnit 
an  hour  and  a,  half  very  pleasantly.  Tiarks  says  that  he 
undenttands  Buonaparte  said  to  the  Austrian  eommisaioner, 
"  The  King  of  Saiony  is  the  honestest  king  in  Europe.  If  llw 
allies  dethrone  htm,  they  will  do  a  more  tyrannical  aiit  than  1 
ever  did.  I  have  dethroned  many  kings  in  my  time,  but  I  waa 
a  parvenu,  and  it  was  neceasary  for  my  safety.  The  old  legiti- 
malo  soveroigns  should  act  on  other  principles." 

Jul!/  39th.  —  Mr.  Wakefield  called  on  me  with  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham's  "  Panoptiuon,"  and  he  oeeupied  me  till  one  o'clock. 

In  a  BUnk  Loaf  nf  Dagdnlfli '  Mmutfaon.'" 

bffmnia  a  cBtididnte  In  theology  U  GiHttncen, 

n  ilmwii  M  A  conMrtpl.  and  wonlil  hs  apiiail  w 

•acih.     Plvln*  fVoin  (hr  annv.  hti  tiei^wl  hi*  wnr  t<i  Enelnnil,  wfaem  ha  nuin- 

taincd  hlm<vir  finrt  ii<  ■  privnte  libnrian  to  Sir  Ja<i>pli  tlnnk-,  niirl  ■flerwudi, 

«IIh  rontidenbleaiiccms,  UHt«auheTflr Gorman.  Greek,  anil  mntheRinlics.— 


1  A  Frimlandcr  liv  tiirth 
■a)  tud  nMke  llul  he  linil 
tncih.    Flyin*  fVnin  ihi 
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Wakefield  belongs  to  Jeremy  Benthom's  select  society.  He  is 
Toted  nobody f  i.  e.  free  of  the  house.  He  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  philosopher's  abode,  where  a  Panopticon  school 
is  to  be  erected.  Bentham's  constant  inmates  are  Koe,  whom 
I  have  seen,  and  Mill,  whom  I  dined  with  at  Hamond's,  and 
whom  Wakefield  represents  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
the  present  day.  He  is  writing  a  history  of  India.  Wakefield 
says  that  Bentham  has  considerable  respect  for  Hamond*s  un- 
derstanding. 

Juiy  SIst.  —  Read  Bentham^s  "  Panopticon  "  and  first  Ap- 
pendix. All  that  respected  the  moral  economy  of  his  plan 
interested  me  greatly,  but  for  want  of  plates  I  could  not 
comprehend  the  mechanical  stnicture.  The  book  is  (as  all 
Bentham's  are)  fiill  of  original  and  very  valuable  matter. 
But  it  would  possibly  have  had  more  effect  if  it  had  con- 
tamed  fewer  novelties  in  substance  and  in  language.  Men 
are  prepared  to  oppose  when  novelty  is  ostentatiously  an- 
nounced. 

Auf^ust  13tk.  —  (At  Norwich.)  Accompanied  some  friends 
to  the  theatre.  The  actors  did  not  edifv  me.  Stole  out  to 
call  on  Madge,  at  whose  aimrtments  I  found  the  great  new 
poem  of  Wordsworth,  "  The  Excursion."  I  could  only  look 
into  the  preface  and  read  a  few^  extracts  with  Madge.  It  is  a 
poem  of  formidable  sizti,  and  I  fear  too  mystical  to  be  popular. 
It  will,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  sneers  of  those  who  con- 
sider, or  affect  to  consider,  him  puerile.  But  it  will  possibly 
<hTiw  on  him  the  imputation  of  dulness.  Still,  I  trust  it  will 
strengthen  the  zeal  of  his  few  friends.  My  anxiety  is  great  to 
read  it 

August  18th,  —  Tiarks  brought  Kastner  to  me.  Kastner  is 
an  enthusiast,  but  his  enthusiasm  im|)el8  to  action,  and  it  is  ac- 
companied by  talent  of  very  high  rank  and  great  variety. 
Having  distinguished  himself  as  a  chemist,  he  became  Volks- 
redner  (orator  for  the  people)  ;  and  he  is  now  striving  to  in- 
terest the  government  in  favor  of  freemasonry,  in  order  to 
<>ppo»e  priestcraft,  which  he  thinks  is  reviving.  He  also  con- 
ducted a  newspaper,  and  assisted  in  raising  the  Prussian 
Landwehr.  Having  fought  with  this  body  in  France,  he 
came  to  England  to  solicit  a  grant  out  of  the  contributions 
for  the  Germans  in  favor  of  the  Landwehr.  Though  every 
one  thought  his  attempts  vain,  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
^  1,000,  and  hopes  for  much  more,  out  of  the  Parliamentar}' 
grant. 
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H.  ('.  R.  TO  Mrs.  Pimssos. 

bVBX  St.  F-PMUHna,  July  ST,  1814. 

My  dear  Friend, —  Though  mj- own  plana  wore  in  some 
mmifiure  dittarruuged  hy  it,  I  was  sincerely  gW  to  hear  that 
foil  hnd  resolved  to  undertake  the  northern  joiiniey.  1  tntst 
it  has  proved  to  you  u  source  of  other  pleusureti  thiin  those 
for  the  sake  of  which  you  made  it.  The  reword  which  Solo- 
mon reL-eived  for  a  wise  choice  of  the  blessings  of  life  1  hAve 

vN'y  frequently  seen  oouferred  on  a  small  scale I  ahould 

be  very  glad  if  some  accideDt  were  to  bring  yoii  acqiiaint«d 
with  [uiy  of  the  StAusfeldfi.  That  is  so  highly  estimable  a 
family,  that  I  could  almost  consider  myself  the  friend  of  every 
member  of  it,  meauing  only  to  express  my  very  peuuliar  esteem 
for  them.  .  ,  ,  . 

I  have  just  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the  most  admirable 
discourse  on  frieudship  which  I  believe  was  ever  penned.  It 
is  a  sort  of  sermon  without  a  text  by  Jeremy  Taylor  ;  so  de- 
lightful that,  if  I  had  no  other  meane  of  conveying  it  tu  you, 
I  think  I  could  almost  walk  to  Withom  from  Bury  with  the 
folio  volume  conlainiug  it  in  my  hutid,  in  order  to  have  tb« 
delight  of  reading  it  to  you.  Tliough  it  is  arrant  pedantry  to 
fill  a  letter  with  quotations,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  tJ 
quoting  two  or  three  golden  sayings. 

Soamo  Jenyns,  you  may  recollect,  vindicates  Christianity  for 
excluding  from  its  system  those /a/>r  mrtae*,  patriotism,  valor, 
and  friendship  I !  1  This  very  insidious  paradox  —  iu  effect, 
not  intention,  1  mean  —  is  as  to  (riendship,  with  equal  truth 
and  beauty,  thus  exhibited  hy  Jeremy  Taylor  :  ''  By  friend- 
ship you  mean  the  ^^ateat  love,  the  greatest  usefulnetw,  and 
the  moat  open  communication,  and  the  noblest  suiferiiigB,  (tod 
the  severest  truth,  and  the  heartiest  counsel,  and  the  greatest 
union  of  minds,  of  which  brave  men  and  women  are  capable. 
But  then  1  must  tell  yon  that  Christianity  hath  new  chrititeaed 
it.  and  ealleil  it  charity. ....  Cliristiau  charity  is  friendship  to 
all  the  world.  And  when  friendships  were  the  noblest  things 
in  the  world  "  (referring,  I  suspect,  to  Cioero,  ic),  "  charity 
was  little  like  the  sun  drawn  iu  at  a  chink,  or  bis  beams  drawn 
into  the  centre  of  a  buruing-glass  ;  but  Christian  charity  is 
friendship  expanded,  like  the  face  of  the  sun  when  it  moimts 
the  eastern  hills."  Still,  tiie  individual  approjiriatiou 
vas  to  be  explained  ;  he  thcreforo  goes  ou  :  "  There  ii 
Kin  every  man  that  is  willing  to  make  him  become  oar* 


u  it  moimts 
itiou  ^I^M^I 
reiaj^^^l 

)  OOT'^^^^H 
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but  where  men  oontract  friendahipe  they  enclose  the  commona, 
and  what  nature  intended  should  be  every  man's,  we  make 
*  proper  to  two  or  three."  In  these  lines  are  contained  all  the 
ideas  necessary  to  a  development  of  friendship  speculatively. 
The  following  sentences  are  gems  :  "  He  that  does  a  base 
thing  in  zeal  for  his  friend  bums  the  golden  thread  that  ties 
their  hearts  together."  "  Secrecy  is  the  chastity  of  friend- 
ship."    "  Friendship  is  charity  in  society." 

If  I  can,  I  will  take  a  bait  at  Witham  on  my  way  from 

Norwich  to  London  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  stay  even 

a  day  with  yoiu     One  circumstance  may  call  me  to  town  earlier 

than  I  might  otherwise  have  thought  necessaiy.     I   have 

received  some  letters  from  a  most  amiable  and  worthy  man,  a 

Jena  acquaintance,  who  has  made  a  journey  to  London,  in 

order  to  solicit  relief  for  a  particular  class  of  sufferers,  —  the 

Prussian  Landwehr.     He  seems  to  expect  great  assistance  from 

me,  and  it  will  be  a  painful  task  to  me  to  show  him  that  I  can 

do  nothing.     He  is  a  benevolent  Quixote.     He  has  written  me 

an  account  of  his  life,  and  his  sufferings  and  pathetic  tale  will 

interest  you.     He  is  made  up  of  love  of  every  kind,  —  to  his 

wife  and  children,  to  his  country,  for  which  he  fought,  and  to 

religion,  to  which  he  seems  devotedly  attached.     I  wrote  to 

Aders  to  offer  Kastner  my  chambers  diuing  my  absence ;  but 

Aders  has  procured  him  a  lodging  at  six  shillings  a  week. 

Kastner  has  luckily  met  with  my  friends  in  town. 

You  will  expect  to  hear  of  the  success  of  my  Sessions  Circuit. 
It  was  not  so  productive  as  I  expected,  from  the  retirement  of 
Twiss,  but  this  was  more  from  the  want  of  business  than  from 
the  preference  of  others  before  me.  At  Norwich  and  Bur}%  I 
had  more  than  my  reasonable  share  of  business.  At  Biiry, 
not  even  Alderson  held  a  brief,  or  had  a  motion  ;  the  very 
little  was  divided  between  Storks  and  myself,  I  taking  a  third. 
However,  my  individual  success  is  great,  though  the  decline  of 
pi^ettional  business  in  general  is  enough  to  alarm  a  man  now 
entering  into  it.     Lawyers  have  had  their  day  ! 

Your  affectionate  Friend, 

H.  C.  Robinson. 

Sem,*  —  During  my  fifteen  years  at  the  bju*,  I  relieved  my- 
self from  the  dulness  of  a  London  professional  life  by  annual 
eicuraions,  of  all  of  which  I  kept  Journals.  In  collecting 
'^nisoences  from  them,  1  shall  for  the  most  part  omit  de- 

•  Written  ill  1860. 
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acrtptiuna  of  pliicca,  and  confine  myself  to  the  persons  I  buw. 
The  present  journey  in  Fnmce  immediately  followed  tliat  great 
eTent,  the  retitoration  of  the  French  monarchy,  ofter  twenty- 
five  years  of  revolution. 

Aiiffuit  USth. —  Arrived  at  Rouen  in  the  evening,  and  httanl 
that  Mademoiselle  Ducheanois  waa  to  perform.  Tired  and 
flven  hungry  aa  I  was,  I  inatantly  set  out  for  the  theatre,  and 
went  into  the  pit,  which  had  no  seats,  and  where  the  audience 
was  very  low.  The  play  wae  the  *'  Hamlet,"  not  of  Shake- 
speare hut  of  Ducta,  and  therefore  the  first  impression  was  a 
very  mixed  one.  On  my  entrance  DuoheBiiois,  as  Queen,  wna 
relating  Ui  her  confidante  the  history  of  her  two  mjuTiageH. 
So  mui;h  I  could  imderstand,  and  that  was  all ;  and  this  an- 
noyed me.  Tht'u  the  a^itreee  herself  was  really  ugly.  But,  tn 
spite  of  aU  tliis,  such  is  the  power  of  real  talent,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  1  caught  myself  violently  applauding.  Of  the 
actress's  declamation  I  was  no  judge,  but  of  course  it  waft 
good,  Eis  the  French  are  inexornhle  on  this  point.  I  could, 
however,  feel  the  truthfulness  of  her  expression  of  passion. 
Her  tones  were  pathetic.  Yet  there  must  be  something  con- 
ventional in  such  thin^  Uf  the  other  actors  I  have  nothing 
to  say  ;  nor  of  the  play,  lint  that  it  is  truly  French.  The 
unities  are  iiroservcd,  and  Hamlet  is  victorious,  No  more 
uced  lie  said.  But  what  was  mors  i-emarkable  than  the  play 
was  the  display  of  national  feeling.  At  Dieppe,  indMd,  the 
children  had  shouted  after  us  in  the  street,  "  Allez  vous  en  " ; 
and  hi  the  scene  in  which  Shakespeare  has  but  a  poor  joke 
abuut  the  English  being  mod,  Ducis  has  substituted  a  line  of 
grave  ropronch,  — 


next  me  all  turned  their  boat 


"  L'AnglMcTTB  ful 

On  this  the  fellows  vtio 
towards  me  and  clapped  lustjty.  I  may  mention  that,  after 
dinner,  ns  1  was  walking,  1  stojiped  to  talk  with  a  peasant, 
who  laid  down  his  tool  and  jimip«d  over  a  dituh  to  chat  with 
me.  He  was  n  strong  lUiti-revolutiouist.  The  good  king,  he 
said,  must  take  care  to  disband  his  army,  or  he  would  never 
l>e  safe.  The  army  arc  friendly  to  the  Emperor,  their  omn- 
iouB  abuut  him  having  a  groat  deal  of  a  jiro/taeional  uuir- 
acter. 

Auffurt  aOth.  —  I  went  by  the  lower  timI  to  Paris  in  a  dUi- 
gaiiue  through  St.  Oermaius,  to.,  and  orrived  at  Paris  the  next 
day ;  and  an  accident  led  me  at  uuce  to  a  decent  hotel  in  the 
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Rue  Montmartre.  Fortimatelj  for  me,  Mr.  Clarkson  is  here, 
hoping  by  personal  intercourse  with  the  £mperor  of  Russia, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  &c.,  to  obtain  some  stringent  measures  to 
enf(HXse  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Mrs.  Clarkson  is  with 
him. 

September  Itt.  —  I  walked  with  John  ThelwaU  and  his  party 
to  the  'famous  Ch&teau  or  prison  of  Vincenues,  being  intro- 
duced to  the  governor  Viy  the  curate.  We  afterwards  dined  at 
a  restaurant  and  walked  back.  As  we  reached  the  barri^e^ 
Thelwall  discovered  that  he  had  lost  his  purse,  containing 
about  twenty  napoleons.  He  recollected  taking  it  out  of  his 
pocket  to  pay  for  the  dinner.  Wc  all  returned  with  him  to  the 
hotel ;  the  house  was  shut.  On  knocking,  a  chamber  window 
was  opened,  and  we  heard  a  female  voice  exclaim,  "  Ah !  ce 
sont  Messieurs  les  Anglais,  pour  la  bourse  !  "  The  maid  and 
her  mistress  came  down  together  ;  the  former,  who  had  found 
the  piu*8e  on  the  table,  had  it  in  her  hand,  with  an  expression 
of  great  joy  at  being  able  to  restore  it ;  and  she  received 
Thelwall's  present  very  becomingly. 

September  2d,  —  I  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarkson  to 
the  library  of  the  institution  at  the  Quatre  Nations,  where  I 
was  introduced  to  the  celebrated  ex-Bishop  of  Blois,  Gr^goire, 
leader  of  the  society  of  the  Amis  dea  Noira,  which  made  him 
the  close  ally  of  Clarkson. 

Reni.*  —  I  acquired  the  privilege  of  calling  on  Gr6goire  on 
my  future  visits  to  Paris,  and  generally  availed  myself  of  it. 
The  impression  he  made  on  me  to-dav  was  not  removed  bv  the 
disgrace  cast  on  him  afterwards.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
kind-hearted,  benevolent  man,  with  no  great  strength  of  imdor- 
Btanding,  and  somewhat  of  a  petit-nuntre  in  his  habits. 

Sfpttmber  4th.  —  I  accompanied  the  Thelwall  party  to  the 
Louvre,  and  thence  to  the  house  of  David,  who  w^as  there  the 
exhibitor  of  his  own  paintings.  Whether  it  was  because  I 
knew  him  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Robespierre,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Revolutionary  tribunal,  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but 
his  countenance  seemed  to  me  to  express  ferocity.  It  was  de- 
formed by  a  harelip. 

September  7th,  —  The  consecration  of  the  colors  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  at  which  attended  the  King  and  all  the  authori- 
ties of  Paris,  was  of  coiu>je  not  to  be  neglected.  The  applause 
given  to  the  King  was  faint.  From  a  few  there  were  loud 
cries.  One  voice  was  remarkable,  and  I  recognized  it  on 
{^veral  davs. 

•  Written  in  1850. 
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Sei>ttmhrr  8th.  —  I  liod  the  satiafattion  of  recopnizing  Talley- 
nuid  imra  hie  reseiubluntM;  ti>  the  ciij^vingB  of  him.  The 
exproBsion  of  his  couDtenauce  us  ho  passed  was,  I  thought, 
that  of  a  voluptuary  and  a  courtier,  rather  than  that  of  a.  poli- 
tician and  man  of  business.  He  spoke  to  his  couchmau  in  aa 
Hrrugant  tone.  Hia  tbia  legs  and  sony  figure  below  the  wust 
liardlj' justify  the  term<Ttjn}jfe;  but  I  looked  for  and  perceived 
the  club-foot,  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  his  identity.  I  ftuioy 
I  ctin  judge  better  of  TallejTand'B  character  from  Imving  had  & 
glimpse  of  his  pcraun. 

Sepirmbrr  9lh.  —  My  brother  was  with  me  at  the  Th^itre 
Fraui^aiB,  and  I  whs  amuaed  by  being  asked  twux  whether  be 
was  not  "  le  j^nd  tmgique  Kcmble,  — -  celui  qui  joue  le«  pre- 
mieres riilea  k  Lotidrea."  The  inquirers  seemed  to  diabelieve 
my  deninL 

Srptembrr  lOth  and  11th.  —  These  days  were  distinguisbed 
by  my  being  in  the  company  of  one  of  the  most  reuutrk&ble 
men  of  the  French  Revolution,  Ueucral  La  Fayette.  By  no 
means  one  of  the  ablest  or  greatest,  but  1  believe,  in  inleation 
at  least,  one  of  the  best ;  and  one  who  has  been  placed  in  po- 
sitions  both  of  danger  and  of  show  at  critical  mumcuts  beyond 
tfvciy  other  individuaL  Of  all  the  reTolutionary  leaders,  he  is 
ths  one  of  whom  1  think  moat  favorably ;  and  my  fiivonble 
impression  was  enhanced  by  what  I  heard  from  him.  I  was 
with  Mr.  Cliirkson  when  La  Fayette  called  on  him,  and  I  was 
greatly  surprised  at  his  appennince.  I  expected  to  see  an  io- 
flrm  old  man,  on  whose  countenance  1  should  trace  the  marks 
of  suffering  from  long  imprisonment  and  cruel  treatment.  1 
saw  a  hale  man  with  a  florid  complexion,  and  no  signs  of  age 
about  him.  In  &ct,  he  ia  fifty-seven  years  old,  his  reddiah 
complexion  clear,  his  body  inclining  to  be  stout.  His  tone  of 
conversation  is  staid,  and  he  has  not  the  vivacity  cunuuonly 
Ascribed  to  Frenchmen.  There  is  apparently  nothing  eathu- 
eiaatic  about  him. 

The  slave-trade  was  the  suliject  which  brou^fht  tho  Gener&l 
Bod  Clnrkson  together,  and  it  engrossi'd,  I  thought,  too  much 
of  the  conversation.  La  Fayette  confirmed  Clarkson'a  opinion, 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  {>crfectly  sincere  and  even 
nealons  in  tho  wish  which  he  expressed  at  Madiune  de  Staol's,  in 
opposition  to  the  Portuguese  Minister,  to  secure  the  aboimon 
of  the  slave-trade.  He  also  gave  credit  to  Tallevrand  for  his 
'ity  in  the  same  wish  ;  "  But  certainly,"  said  La  Fayett^ 
>  an  rrUhutuM  in  anything."     Among  the  subjects  of 
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reproach  against  Buonaparte  was  his  restoration  of  slavery; 
and  La  Fayette  imputed  to  him  an  artifice  by  which  he  had 
made  it  appear  that  La  Fayette  had  sold  slaves.  He  had  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  order  to  assist  the  abolition,  and  when 
slavery  was  abolished  by  law,  he  sold  the  estate,  and  the  nota- 
ry put  the  word  slaves  into  the  contract.  La  Fayette  refiised 
to  sign  unless  the  word  was  erased.  *'  But,"  said  the  notary, 
'^  if  there  are  none,  the  word  has  no  eifect,  and  no  one  can  toll 
what  may  happen."  La  Fayette  inferred  from  this  that  the 
scheme  to  restore  slavery  was  formed,  which  did  soon  take 
place.  And  though  he  had  done  all  he  could  by  law  to  declare 
these  slaves  free,  they  were  made  slaves  at  last. 

I  was  particularly  desirous  of  hearing  from  La  Fayette  him- 
self some  account  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards 
Buonaparte,  and  of  knowing  his  opinion  of  the  Emperor.     In 
this  I  was  gratified.     He  related  that,  after  enduring  a  severe 
imprisonment  of  three  years  in  an  Austrian  dungeon,*  on 
which  he  seemed  unwilling  to  enlarge,  he  was  at  last  set  at 
liberty  because  the  French  Directory  refused  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  at  Leoben  until  he  and  his  friends  were 
released.     Buonaparte  was  one  of  the  commissioners  in  making 
that  treaty,  and  he  executed  his  orders  with  firmness.     La 
Fayette  went  at  first  to  Hamburg,  and  would  not  proceed  at 
once  to  Paris,  because  a  declaration  was  required  of  him  which 
he  could  not  make.     At  the  tune  of  the  negotiations  aVwut 
him  the  revolution  of  Fructidor  took  place,  when  two  of  the 
Directory  were  sent  to  Cayenne.     "  Now,^'  said  La  Fayette, 
"  I  was  called  upon  to  make  such  an  acknowledgment  as  would 
give  all  the  credit  of  my  release  to  those  remaining  in  power. 
This  I  refused."     This  would  have  given  the  men  then  in 
power  all  the  eclat  of  his  deliverance.     But  on  the  revolution 
which  made  Buonaparte  First  Consul,  he  went  to  Paris  without 
a  passport.     He  had  scarcely  arrived  when  he  was  waited  upon 
hy  —  I  doubt  whether  Diu^oc  or  Caulaincourt,  who  said  that 
tiie  First  Consul  wished  him  to  return  to  Hamburg  secretly, 
in  order  that  he  might  show  his  high  esteem  for  him  by  calling 
hira  l)ack  in  a  formal  manner.     *'  I  saw  through  the  trick," 
said  La  Fayette,  "  and  would  not  \ye  a  party  to  it.     I  there- 
fore said  that  I  had  come  back  because  I  had  a  right,  being  a 
Frenchman  who  had  committed  no  crime  ;  that  if  the  chief 
magistrate  commanded  mo  to  go  I  would  obey.     I  was  told 
that  the  First  Consul  meant  only  to  do  me  honor.     Though 

•  In  the  fortress  of  Olmuiz  in  Moravia. 
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1  had  defeated  his  echeme  of  doin^  on  act  of  oaten tatioua 
play,  he  received  me  with  politeuesa  ;  and  fur  a  time  I  whs 
deceived,  but  not  long,  and  I  never  concealed  my  opiuion  of 
him.  I  saw  him  eight  or  teu  times  on  buBinean,  aud  at  a  iete 
given  by  Joseph  Buonapurte  on  the  peace  between  l''ra»oe  and 
Ameriun  (for  the  Directory  had  made  a  war  as  foolisli  as  your 
present  war  with  America)  we  had  some  coiiveraatioii.  He  as- 
sured me  that  liis  des^s  were  all  in  favor  of  liberty,  and  thni 
wlifttever  might  appear  to  lie  otherwise  would  lie  only  tempo- 
rary expedients.  I  answered  that  it  was  the  diredivn  (t«iidet}- 
cy)  of  some  of  his  actions  that  I  disapproved  of  mure  than  of  the 
actions  themselvea.  On  another  oucasion  Bnonaparte  auid  tut 
me,  'You  BBC  the  French  tax  tired  of  lilierty.'  I  answered, 
'  They  are  tired  of  licentiousness,  and  wliat  they  have  euflered 
from  the  abuse  of  liberty  makes  them  more  anxious  to  hare 
Teal  liberty,  aud  more  iit  to  ei^oy  it ;  and  this.  Citizen  First 
Consul,  tliu  French  expect  from  you.'  Buonaparte  ttinied 
away,  hut  in  a  few  minuteti  came  back  and  talked  on  iudid«retit 
subjects.  Atlcr  this  I  retired  into  tbe  country,  and  took  do 
efanre  in  public  biisinese.  Buonaparte  afterwards  tried  to  in- 
volve luo  In  some  sham  plot,  but  my  entire  seclusion  rendered 
that  impossible.  When  Btionaparte  returned  from  Itusala  he 
made  a  speech,  in  which  lie  spoke  of  the  antimunarcUical  prior 
ciplea  of  the  Hrst  authors  of  the  Revolution,  which  made  them 
impede  the  measures  of  the  government,  alludiug  to,  but  not 

1  have  pleasure  in  writing  down  these  recollections  of  La 
Fayette's  wurtls,  because  they  are  disiiuct,  and  becnuae  they 
disprove  what  has  been  fiUsoIy  asserted  by  the  purtiaona  ^ 
Buonaparte,  that  La  Fnj-ette  was  reconciled  to  him. 

Of  the  future.  La  Fayette  spoke  with  a  hope  which  it  gratified 
mo  to  hear,  aud  he  spoke  rospeetfully  of  the  royal  family  theu 
restored.  On  general  subjects  1  have  a  few  notes  worth  abridg- 
ing, He  aeeerted  that  tlie  manners  of  the  French,  especially 
the  lower  ulasses,  had  been  improved  by  the  Revolution  ;  thu 
the  mob  of  France  were  less  violent  thau  aii  Euglisli  mob; 
and  the  common  people  he  thought  more  honest.  This  he  as- 
crilied  to  the  Kevoluliou. 

Ln  Fayette  is  a  strong  partisan  of  America,  as  opposed  to 
Enghmd.  Ho  la  strongly  opposed  to  our  maritime  cIcuom,  ami 
thinks  we  might  concede  these  in  retnm  for  the  renunciatiao 
of  the  slave-trade  br  otlier  powers. 

On  my  relating  that,  at  the  distribution  of  the  colors,  1 
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heard  some  exclamations  of  "Vive  TEmpereiir,'*  La  Fayette 
said  :  "  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  proceeded  from  love 
to  Buonaparte.  It  was  only  a  mode  of  showing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  state  of  things,  and  because  it  would  not  do 
to  crv  •  A  has  le  roi,'  or  *  A  has  les  minist^res.' " 

Of  Spanish  America  he  said  that  Jefferson  was  of  opinion 
that  those  states  would  ultimately  become  independent,  but 
that  this  would  rather  retard  than  advance  civilization. 

Rfm*  —  I  visited  the  residence  of  Josephine  at  Malmaison, 
which  has  left  a  more  distinct  impression  on  my  mind  than 
the  other  regal  ptUaces  of  the  capital.     One  pictiu^  there  im- 
prestied  me  so  strongly  that  I  have  never  foi^gotten  it.     Of  the 
artistic  merits  I  know  nothing.     It  was  a  prison  scene.     A 
man  in  chains  has  drawn  with  chalk  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  which  the  other  prisoners  are  worshipping;  that  is, 
they  are  kneeling,  —  all  except  one  wretch  who  is  in  despair, 
the  officers  of  justice  liaving  come  to  take  him  to  the  gallows,  t 
I  read  also  in  my  Journal  a  name  which  l>ring8  to  my  recol- 
lection a  fact  omitted  in  tlie  Journal  itself.     The   name  is 
Coimt  St.  Maurice,  an  elegant  cavalier,  an  emigrant  and  high- 
toned  royalist,  also  a  warm  abolitionist.     One  day,  when  I  was 
])resent,  Clarkson  saying  that  he  was  going  to  see  La  Fayette 
and  Gr^goire,  the  Count,  in  a  plaintive  rather  than  reproachful 
^one,  said,  "  My  dear  sir,  I  wish  you  did  not  see  so  much  of 
those  people."     Clarkson  replied,  very  gravely  :  "  Monsieur  le 
(omte,  you  forget  that,  now  that  I  am  at  Paris,  I  know  but 
t'S^o  classes  of  persons,  —  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Africa. 
All  the  friends  of  Africa  are  my  friends,  whatever  they  may  be 
N^sides.     You  and  Monsieur  La  Fayette  are  the  same  in  my 
eyea."    St.  Maurice  smiled  and  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  in 
the  right'' 

i^ember  fB^d.  —  I  was  in  the  grand  gallery  at  the  Louvre 
when  I  heai*d  some  one  say,  **  Mrs.  Siddoiis  is  below."  I  in- 
stantly left  the  Raphaels  and  Titisms,  and  went  in  search  of 
her,  and  my  Journal  says :  "  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  that 
the  sight  of  her  gave  me  a  delight  beyond  almost  any  I  have 
received  in  Paris."     I  had  never  seen  her  so  near.     She  was 

•  Written  in  1850. 

t  "Stella  (Irnwing  n  Picture  of  tlio  Virpfiti  and  Child  on  his  Prison  Wall.** 
•«iiite<l  by  Granct,  at  Rome,  in  1810.  The  picture  wns  |)urchaf»cd  by  the  Em- 
rrw*.  amfwns  afterwards  tnmMportcd  to  iMuiiich.  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
Leachtenbcrg  Collection,  No.  2-l.'>,  and  h:\H  been  enfpmved  by  Muxel.  Stella, 
J^  his  Arrival  in  Rome,  was  arrested,  but  soon  after  found  innocent  and 
li^K'r3t^Hl.  .Sr>  late  a»  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  sketch  of  th» 
Mrtilouia  was  shown  to  traveller*  in  Borne.  —  G.  S. 
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walking  with  Horace  Twiaa's  mother.  I  kept  as  near  her  as  I 
could  with  decorum,  aud  without  appeariug  to  l>e  watching 
her ;  yet  there  was  eometUiug  about  her  that  ditttitrbLil  inc. 
So  glorious  a  head  ought  not  to  liave  hcen  covered  witli  a 
Hinall  chip  hat.  She  knit  her  brows,  too,  on  looking  at  tlie 
pictures,  as  if  to  aasist  n  fniLiug  sight.  But  I  recogtUKed  her 
&scinating  emilo  with  delight,  though  there  was  a  hne  or  tvo 
tthout  her  mouth  which  I  thought  coarse. 

^iepfembrrS^il.-— At  the  Jardindes  Plantes  with  E.  Hamtmd's 

friend,  R ,  and  we  spent  great  part  of  the  daj-  together. 

I  believe  it  was  not  on  thia,  but  some  other  day,  when  H 

said,  "I  will  call  for  you  to-morrow,"  I  answered,  "I  will 
thank  yon  not  to  call.  I  would  rather  not  see  anything  else 
with  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  frankly  why.  1  am  come  to 
Paris  to  enjoy  myself,  and  that  enjoyment  needs  the  accomps- 
ninkent  of  sympathy  with  otherB.  Now,  you  dislike  every- 
thing, and  find  fault  with  everything.  You  see  nothing  which 
you  do  not  find  inferior  to  what  you  have  seen  Iwfore.  This 
may  be  tUl  very  true,  but  it  makes  me  veiy  uncomfortable,  1 
believe,  if  I  were  forced  to  live  with  you.  I  should  kill  mywlC 
So  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  London,   but  no  naore  in 

San.'  —  i  several  times  attended  French  Courta  of  Jturtioes 
and  heard  both  arguments  before  judges  aud  trials  in  crtnunal 
oases  before  juries.  I  have  no  remark  to  make  on  the  argu- 
ments, for  I  never  understood  them  sufficiently  ;  and,  indeed, 
I  very  imperfectly  understood  the  examination  of  witnesoea ; 
but  I  did  understand  enough  to  enable  me  to  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  if  I  were  guilty,  I  should  wish  to  be  tried  in 
England,  —  if  innocent,  in  France.  Making  this  remark  once 
to  Southey,  he  changed  the  exjiression,  and  said  :  "  The  English 
system  seems  to  have  for  its  object  that  no  innocent  person 
should  be  unjustly  found  guilty,  —  the  French  system,  tliat 
no  criminal  should  escape."  Now,  if  it  be  the  fact  that  of  the 
accused  by  far  the  greater  numlier  are  guilty,  it  will  follow 
that  injustice  is  more  frequent  in  the  English  than  in  the 
French  courts. 

It  is  customary  for  the  admirer  of  Engtu^li  law  to  lioost  uf 
that  feature  of  it  which  prohibits  all  attempts  to  make  the 
prisoner  convict  hinieelf,  as  if  the  state  represented  in  th^ 
court  hud  not  a  right  t«  the  tnith,  and  as  if  a  roan  who  haA 
violated  the  kw  were  privileged  through  the  violation.     ThiiH 
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surely  betrays  want  of  discrimination.  It  is  right  that  no 
violence  should  be  used  to  compel  an  answer,  because  that 
may  as  often  produce  falsehood  as  truth,  —  nor  is  any  used  in 
the  French  courts  ;  but  the  prisoner  is  interrogated  as  well  as 
the  prosecutor  and  witnesses,  and  the  same  means  are  used  to 
detect  falsehood  in  alL  If  he  refuse  to  answer,  he  is  made  to 
understand  the  unfavorable  inferences  that  will  be  drawn. 
And  this  interrogation  taking  place  before  the  public,  no  great 
ii\justice  can  be  done.  On  this  point  I  entirely  approve  of 
the  French  practice. 

In  another  material  respect,  the  practice  of  the  English  and 
the  French  com-ts  is  different     In  the  French  courts,  the  facts 
being  already  known  by  preliminary  proceedings,  the  prisoners 
are  heard,  and  then  the  witnesses  are  called.     Their  hearing 
begins  with  "  Contez  k  la  cour  les  faits,"  —  relate  the  facts  to 
the  court,  —  and  then  questions  follow.     This  is  done  in  pres- 
ence of  the  prisoner,  who,  if  he  interrupts,  is  not  silenced  or 
reproved,  as  he  would  be  in  England.     I  once  heard  a  French 
prisoner  exclaim,   "You  lie  !  "     An  English  judge  would  be  in 
danger  of  falling  into  fits  at  such  an  outrage.     The  French 
President  very  quietly  and  even  courteously  said,  "In  what 
does  the  lie  consist  ] "     And  the  answer  being  given,  he  went 
on,    "  But  you  yourself  said  so  and  so."     And  aftenvards  ho 
said,  "  But  if  this  is  a  lie,  was  that  A  lie  too  "  (stating  some- 
thing else  the  witness  had  said)  "  which  you  did  not  contm- 
dict  ] "     In  a  few  minutes  the  prisoner  had  involved  himself  in 
oontnidictions  which  proved  his  guilt.     Who  can  blame  this  ? 
Publicity  is  unquestionably  uecesstiry  to  secure  this  practice  from 
abuse,  and  there  may  be  parts  of  the  preliminary  proceedings 
which,  if  I  were  acquainted  with  them,  I  might  di8ap])rove  of. 
1  write  only  of  what  I  witnessed. 

There  is  always  an  advocate  (Procurcur  du  Roi)  who  repre- 
sents the  Crown,  and  who  gives  his  judgment  as  between  the 
prosecutor  and  the  accused ;  and  he  retires  with  the  judges.* 

Rem.'f  —  One  other  particular  struck  me  at  once,  and  I  have 
iirged  on  English  lawyers  the  propriety  of  its  adoption  in  our 
courts,  —  but  never  with  effect,  1  fear.  The  prisoner  does  not 
''aW,  but  has  a  little  l)ox  to  himself,  with  a  desk  and  pa[)ers. 
A  soldier,  as  guard,  sits  with  him.  And  this  box  is  so  placed 
that  he  can  communicate  with  his  counsol.     Our  law  says 

.  *  My  impreMion  respectinj?  the  Fronch  conrt«>,  jm  compared  with  the  English, 
■**been  conflrraeii  bv  later  visits  to  them.  —  IL  (J.  K. 

♦  Written  in  1850. ' 
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the  aco\iaed  are  to  ho  presiiDK^  to  be  innocent  Tiiitil  tliev  are 
proved  guilty ;  aud  yet  (m  their  tria!  they  arc  degnwied  hv 
'  being  forced  to  stand,  unlefia  th<>y  conseDt  to  urge  a  falsclirNNl, 
as  that  they  are  ilL  On  application,  tliey  are  always  allowocl 
to  Bit. 

On  Septemljer  2Sth  I  wwit  to  the  Th«4tre  Fran^iis,  to  ae« 
the  greateat  of  the  Krenoh  comedians.  1  alwtAin  from  vritii^ 
of  the  French  theutre,  as  I  du  of  the  pnMic  buildings,  the 
galleries  o)'  paintings,  ix.,  but  I  may  make  exeeptiunBL  Od« 
is  ill  favor  of  a  great  theittrioil  name,  FIcury,  whom  I  hav« 
seen  Bcveral  times.  He  waa  atrejidy  aged  and  near  t.hc  end  of 
hie  oareer,  j«t  he  atijienrcd  to  me  to  be  perfeirt  in  a  certAtn 
clasa  of  cimjio  chwnctcra.  Genteel  comedy  and  njred  cbaiac- 
Um  were  his  department.  One  rf4*  made  a  Irbsting  impneaaion. 
In  the  "  Ecole  dcs  Bourgeois,"  he  played  a  Marqitis  who  is 
driven  to  project  a  me»iili*tt.n*f  to  recruit  his  tiuancoB  :  but  a 
blituder  of  liia  servant  dotfeata  hia  jJan.  He  delivers  to  tte 
valgar  family  a  letter  which  is  written  to  the  Marquia's  friend, 
tlie  l>uke.  It  begins,  "  Entin,  oe  aoir  jo  m'eucamiiUe,"  The 
Opening  of  this  letter,  and  the  repetition  of  the  words  by  evwy 
on«  of  the  party  was  eiceUent,  especinUy  the  spelling  of  the 
word  tncaaaUU  by  the  servant.  In  the  midst  of  a  family  cf 
MtrOj^,  the  Marquis  makes  his  t^pearance.  The  gay  hnpn- 
denuo  with  whiuh  he  mct'their  rage  reminded  me  of  a  simiUr 
uhamcter  by  Iffitmd.  Though  I  could  not  relish  French  tragedy, 
I  thought  the  comedy  perfection,  —  and  I  still  think  so.  Oar 
best  comedians  are  gross  caricnturists  in  cotupnrism.  The 
harmonions  keeping  and  uniformly  respectable  acting  at  the 
Thi(atre  Fran^aia,  even  in  the  a1)6ence  of  their  «Mr«,  are  whitt 
give  the  French  atage  its  auperiority  over  the  Kngli^.  Yet 
tlie  Pran^iis  hod  ceused  to  Vw  pojwilar.  The  little  Buul«v*rd 
theatres  were  crowded,  while  the  Fran^iiia  was  empty.  Two 
admiroMe  low  comedianN  I  enjoyed  this  j'ear  at  the  Porte  St. 
Martin,  —  Brnnet  and  Pothier.  But  I  did  not  this  time  set 
the  two  greatest  French  performers,  Talmu  and  Madeinpisello 

Sejttrmbrr  29th.  —  A  call  on  Madame  de  Stntl.  Siiocxprenscd 
herself  strongly  ia  tavor  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-tradCk 
tfaoiigt>  "lie  waa  not  sanguine  of  success.  She  was  in  Oeuem 
when  I  arrived  in  Paris,  and  regrottod  tJiat  the  Olarksons  left 
before  her  return.  From  her  house,  the  Chateau  de  Oliehy,  I 
walked  to  St,  Denis,  and  on  the  way  met  with  uq  adventure 
I  overtook  a  French  soldier ;  he  had  a  sunburnt  fncc  and  a 
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•omniihat  ruffian^  appeajvoee.     As  I  come  up  to  him,  he 

atanled   luc  tiy  njnuuiie;  up  and  putting  his  hands  ou  my 

xildcni :  he  fund    in  il  loud  voice,  but  with  ii  smiling  &ux 

wtucli  at  owB  reiuoi-cd  nil  faar  of  violeiiiw  :  "  Ab  !  vous  Cits 

Auglaia :  qiu.-  ju  vuus  uiian !  ai  ,ie  a'nviiiii  que  deux  sons,  vuus 

Kn  iiiiH«z  un.     Mais  ui  vuim  ^itu  Eipagiiul,  je  voub  figorgurois." 

And  th(;n  be  shook  me  as  if  t<j  show  me  that  hu  wtiuld  uxecute 

bis  threat     Before  he  had  ex[>Iaincd  liimself  I  gueoited  the 

fiu;t,  and  haviu<;  diaeuguf<:ed  myself  from  Lih  unwelcome  cm- 

bnuK,  I  had  n  regular  con  vernation  with  him,  and  in  vain  tried 

etason  with  him.     He  told  aie  that,  wbeu  in  Spain,  he  vraa 

tnken  prisoupr  and  hm/'-ii  by  the  Spwniards.     They  would  have 

lulled  him,  he  said,  but  the  "  braivm  "  Englieb  reaisued  him  out 

of  their  hands.     This  «a»  the   bunJen  uf  bis  sou^.     Ho  ax- 

kibited  liia  wouudii.  —  they  were  shofkinji,  —  and  lie  atiemed 

to  be  capable  of  no  fe*lings  but  grati*ude  uixl  revenjte.     1  said  t 

''  ¥011  call  tne  a  good  man ;  if  I  had  by  chance  been  Imm  in 

Spain,  I  should  have  bees  what  I  am  now  ;  1  could  uot  help 

it" —  "  Taut  pie  pour  voua  —  I  aouid  kill  you."  —  "But  why  1 

Ji>nm«t  with  good  peo(}le  and  bud  people  every  where," —  "  Noa, 

pw  ea  Espogne."  —  "  Whut,  kill  me,  when  I  hiive  done  Dutltiag 

tarou." — "Si  oe  n'etait  pas  vous,  c'4tftit  Totre  fr^re  ;  sice 

n'ttait  pas  votre  frire,  u'^tait  voire  cousin  —  oest  la  m«me 

tiiow.    Oa  ne  pent  pns  trowver  riiidividu  —  c'est  impossible." 

To  Btreogtbeu  luy  monU  arguments,  1  treated  him  with  a 

boltlo  of  wine  at  ati  imi  on  the  nnui. 

(htoh«r  ^h.  —  A  dinner  at  Madame  de  Stael'a,  where  I  had 
B  oppunuuity  of  renewing  my  slight  afquaintnuco  with  lien- 
jimid  Coustant  and  William  ychlegel  Coiiataut  jitaisnd 
liighly  the  "  Dichtung  imd  Wnhrbeit,"  which  our  hoBtewt  doea 
tti'tlike, —  bowsliouldshe'l  Theno*w(eof  the  confuasiona  and 
wcriHce  of  dignity  to  tnith  were  opposed  to  tdl  the  convention- 
>liti('s  to  which  she  was  ncuiiatomcd.  Asking  Schle^l  for  an 
Li[Jniiatinn  of  the  title  '■  EHchtung  imd  Wulu-heit,"  he  said  : 
"  1  mppoee  it  is  used  merely  as  an  apology,  if  taxed  witli  any- 
■^ing."  Thia  was  the  poorest  thing  he  said,  Schlegei  a.'^scrted 
^t  Tieck  was  sincere  in  bis  profession,  of  Catholicism.  Ficht^ 
lie  Htid,  was  aware  before  liis  death  that  ho  had  survived  bis 
'uuk.  Sclile^ul  spoke  of  Rogers  mi  the  ouly  poet  of  the  irf<£ 
•thunl ;  the  modem  English  poets  having  tiiken  a  directiou 
liketlial  of  the  GerinHna,  though  without  any  oonnection  be- 
ttftTi  tlinm.  Id  answer  to  my  imiuiriea,  he  said  that  a 
lutiunal  S})irit  was  rising  iu  Germany  ;  but  he  talked  with 
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resurve  on  pulitica.     Of  Amdt,  he  Bai<i  tbat  he  hod  not  a  clear 
heud,  but  thul  he  had  heen  of  tue  by  inciting  a  E^eiitiii 
natiunality. 

Octirbrr  otii.  —  At  the  Louvre  for  the  last  tiine.  Thpre  E 
met  Miss  Curran,  Diiwe,  and  Chantrey.  A  rentark  by  the  latter 
struck  m«,  and  1  made  a  note  of  it.  "  The  aneieuts,"  bo  said, 
"  wtrrked  with  a  knowled^^ei  of  the  place  whore  the  s 
to  he,  and  anticipated  the  light  to  which  it  would  be  exfiURed. 
If  it  were  to  lie  in  the  oijen  air,  they  often  Introduced  fnlda  m 
the  drajwry,  for  the  sake  iif  producing  a  shade."  He  pointed 
out  to  UB  tlie  bud  effect  of  light  trom  two  windows  falling  o 
column. 

Octabrr  Sih.  —  After  a  five  weeka'  residence,  without  a  mo- 
ment's GUiui,  I  left  Paris  without  a  moniunt's  regret. 
was  my  compauion.  He  waa  famous  fur  his  lueauiieae  aud  love 
of  money,  which  I  turned  to  account.  We  went  the  lirsl  day 
in  the  cabriolet  of  a  diligence  to  Amiens,  where  wo  spent  the 
night.  The  nest  day  we  proceeded  towards  the  coast,  1  fouud 
that  there  was  ouly  one  aeat  in  the  cabriolet  on  this  oeuasion, 
price  32/r.,  40^.  being  charged  for  the  interior;  on  which  1 

Baid  to  D :  "  Now,  we  must  travel  oil  fair  terms.    The  bwt 

place,  ia  &ct,  is  the  cheapest,  and  1  don't  think  it  fair  that  oue 
man  should  have  l>oth  advantages ;  therefore  I  propose  that 
whoever  has  the  cabriolet  shall  pay  40 ^r."  He  couseuted ;  I 
gave  him  his  choice,  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  eagenien 
with  which  he  chose  the  interior. 

My  arrangement  turned  out  well,  for  I  had  the  uompuny  of 
a  very  8enBil>le,  well-informed  clergyman,  Dr.  Coplest4mo,*iuid 
we  ran  a  round  of  literary  and  political  topics.  We  travelled 
all  night,  and  breakfasted  at  Boulogne.  It  was  in  the  moruing 
thiit  we  all  walked  up  a  hitl  to  relieve  our  limbs,  when  1  saw 
the  Doctor  talking  to  a  stranger  ;  and  referring  to  bim,  I  said 
afterwards,  "  Your  ftiend."  —  "  He  is  no  friend  of  mine."  anid 
Coplestone,  angrily  ;  "  he  is  a  vulgar,  ignorant  man  ;  1  do  not 
know  what  he  in;  !  tbouaht  ho  was  an  auctioneer  at  first; 
then  !  took  him  for  a  tiulor  :  he  may  be  anything,"  I  heard 
ftfterwarits  from  D that  this  stranger  had  Ix-en  verj-  an- 
noying in  the  oonoh,  by  talking  on  every  aulyect  very  ill 
When  wo  came  to  breakfast  he  addressed  his  conversation  to 
me,  and  having  used  the  word  preMiililln,  ha  askeil  mc  whether 
1  luul  ever  been  in  Spain,  to  which  I  mode  no  nimwor.  Ho 
went  on  :  "  Peccudillo  is  a  Spniiiah  word  ;  it  meana  a  little  siu ; 
it  is  a  compound  of  two  words,  —  pccw,  little,  and  dillo,  f' 
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I  happened  to  catch  Coplestone's  eye,  and,  encouraging  each 
other,  we  both  laid  down  our  knives  and  forks  and  roared  out- 
right.* 

My  first  Continental  trip,  after  my  call  to  the  bar,  has  af- 
forded me  great  pleasing,  without  at  all  indisposing  me  to  go 
on  with  my  trial  of  the  bar,  as  a  profession.  I  left  my  friends 
in  Grermany,  but  in  France  I  have  not  formed  a  single  acquaint- 
ance which  is  likely  to  ripen  into  friendship.  A  singular  fact, 
because  I  believe  the  character  of  my  own  mind  has  much 
more  of  the  French  than  of  the  German  in  it. 

October  14th,  —  Received  a  call  from  Tiarks,  for  whom  I  had 
piuxshased  some  books.  Kastner,  I  learned,  is  still  in  London. 
His  endeavors  to  obtain  money  for  the  Prussians  have  been 
successful,  and  he  is  in  good  spirits  about  his  own  affairs.  He 
hopes  to  have  an  appointment  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  he  believes 
a  University  will  be  formed  at  Bonn. 

OdKiher  2Sd.  —  Walked  from  Cambridge  to  Bury.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  I  was  reading  Schlegel  "  Ueber 
die  Sprache  und  Weisheit  der  Indier."  The  book  on  language 
1  coiild  not  follow  or  relish,  but  the  second  book  ou  Indian 
philosophy  I  found  very  interesting,  and  far  more  intelligible 
than  the  other  philosophical  writings  of  the  author.  He  treats 
of  tHe  leading  doctrines  of  the  Indian  philosophers,  and  rep- 
resents them  as  forming  epochs  in  Indian  history.  The  notions 
concerning  the  Emajiation  from  the  divine  mind  are  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  and  transmigration  of 
the  soul.  These  ideas  were  followed  by  the  worship  of  nature 
and  its  power,  out  of  which  sprung  the  tasteful  and  various 
mythology  of  the  Greeks.  The  doctrine  of  two  principles  is 
treated  by  Schlegel  with  more  re8j)oct  than  I  expected,  and 
that  which  foUowed  it,  and  came  out  of  it,  —  Pantheism,  —  with 
fiw  less.  He  asserts  of  Pantheism  what  I  have  long  felt  to  be 
equally  true  of  Schelling's  Absolute,  that  it  is  destructive  of  all 
moml  impressions,  and  productive  merely  of  indifference  to 
good  and  evil.     This  little  book  is  an  admirable  hortative  to 


*  Coplestone  published  h  collection  of  letters,  &c.,  with  a  Memoir  of  Lord 
^^•IW.  my  slignt  acqufiintniice  at  Coninnfi.  On  the  appearance  of  this  work 
*^  epigram  wa«  circulated,  ascribed  to  Cn)ker:  — 

"  Than  the  first  martyr's,  Dudley's  fate 
Still  harder  must  be  owned, 
Stephen  was  only  stoned  to  death, 
Ward  has  been  Cople>ton«'d." 

p*niuel  Rogers  has  the  credit  of  having  written 

**  Ward  has  no  heiirt.  they  sny.  but  I  deny  it. 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  hi>  speeciies  by  it."  —  H.  C.  R. 
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the  study  uf  Oriental  literature.  Sulilegel  rugiirds  tlic  Ktudv 
of  luiliiui  phittieupby  an  a.  powurful  etirauluB  tti  thu  mind,  to 
preserve  it  from  tlie  fiitiil  ixinaequenteB  of  iiuideni  scepticisnt 
uud  intidolity.  U  also,  he  thinks,  fiic-ilitaten  thtj  uampreben- 
ttton  of  the  Bible. 

Otiober  27 tit.  —  lu  the  fbreooon  I  weat  for  u  fi*w  minutes 
iqW  ibe  fuir.  It  made  lue  metaiicbulii.  The  sight  uf  Bury 
Fair  afteote  me  like  conversation  ubuut  a  dfueoscd  frieud. 
Ptirhaps  it  wouM  be  more  correct  to  sny  ulKxit  a  fri^ud  with 
nhoni  all  itcqimintoDcv  him  cc-iised.  1  liave  u»  pleasure  what- 
ever now  iu  a  SL'one  which  foruierly  gave  me  duUght,  and  I  am 
half  grieved,  half  oslutuied,  to  Ijiiil  myself  or  tbinus  so  uincU 
altered.  This  ia  foolish.  f«r  wliy  ifhuuld  the  iiiau  r('t«Ui  tlie 
attncluuenta  of  the  boy  i  But  every  loss  tif  ymitliful  tajite  tx 
pleosiU'e  is  n  pwliiil  deatli. 

Ocfolirr  -ilnl.  —  lu  the  afternoon  went  to  Fluniau's.    Found 
Miw  KlaMuan  alone.    From  her  I  lenmt  that,  about  six  wu«ks 
H^,  Mm.  Fluxmuu  wua  ueized  with  a  purolytiu  stniko,  whidk 
had  deprived  her  of  tht'  use  of  her  limlw  on  oue  ude  for  a 
time,  but  from  which  Hhe  had  sinw  in  a  great  uicnaui-e  re- 
covered.    She  ia  now  in  Paris  with  Miss  Dcuuihd.  where  (ib«  J 
ia  olilc  to  walk.      This  Htjiiture,  though  ahe  may  aiLrvti'ii 
many  yeare,  will  Beusihly  atfeut  her  duriug  her  lift).     I  (dt»uld,| 
indeed,  have  thought  utuh  a  blow  a  sentuuce  of  death,  ^ 
^tecutiou  respited.     But  Autlioiiy  Robinson  iiiii^irtiia 
he  hud  a  paralytic  atroke  uuiuy  years  Hgo,  frum  whit^h  be  b 
^fiori.'d  110  evil  conBequencea  since.     1  nbsen-ed,  Ixith  to  Uit^ 
*~      lau  this  day,  aud  to  Anthony  Uobinson  tlie  day  af^ 
:  I  had  a  prewntimont  1  shpuld  myself  at  some  time  \[ 
licked  witli.  panUyais  or  apoplexy.     They  treated  this  It 
J^  a  whim,  but  1  have  still  the  feeling  ;  for  1  &equ«ully  aiifl 
n^m  dizziness,  aud  sometiiiitia  feel  a  tightueaa  over  my  ^ 
■%pd  ilk  my  brain,  which,  if  iucreused,  wuulil,  I  fancy,  pradfl 
I  4  paralytic  alfecttoiL      TheM  appretu'iisious  itre,  however,! 
no  means  painfliL     I  am  wot  nc<|UHiuted  with  any  model 
death  which  is  less  fcarfnl  in  imaciimtiou,' 

y^ovemier  ISth.  —  Diiiod  with  Mr.    I'orden,  having  miM 
myself  thither.     A  Captain  Stavoly  and  Ming  Flaxmt 
there,  and  afterwards  Mr.    Flaxtmui  and  a  Mr.   (in 
Tlie  evening  was  very  jilojisanlly  spent.     We  talked  i 
Gothic  architecture.    Mr.  Flaxiuiut  stLid  he  considered  it  I 


»  Th((  Anticipation  iir.,«"l  wimlly  umiiiii!!* 
lined  of  aacuiaofll  iIUiIdbb  liU  liit  dcnlli. 


!•,  tlxllKll   Mr.   ttr>l,lllKd 
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degeoerncy  (torn  the    Ronmn.      I  observed  thiit  it  was  not 

eiioii^  tu  Huy  tluit  ^iientJIy,  it  ahuulil  \ie  thawa  hoa  ;  that 

an  the  ftrchituctu  of  the  Miildlo  Ages  cuulil  not  but  have  aouiQ 

kiinwledgp  af  tiiu  auuieiit  RimmD  wurks,  uf  ouuriw  thiH  kuuwl' 

edge  must  hnve  iiiSticnuiBd  their  tustu,  but  tliey  might  ntilL 

1hiv«  views  of  their  own ;  and  L-ertiiiiily  the  later  atid  piircr 

Gothic  did  not  pretenri  to  the  sumo  [.bjeots.     Flaxnmn  did  ii<rt 

ubJM-t  to  this.      He  ohecrved  that  Gutliic,  like  other  urchitec*- 

lure,  niraug  out  uf  the  wants  of  the  ago,  and  was  to  be  ox.- 

plaiuou  fhim  the  custuniH  of  tiiii  time.     The  narrow  lancet 

viiiduws  were  iiBed  when  glass  was  little  or  not  iLt  all  known, 

and  when  a  cloth  was  put  up.     At  this  time  there  were  no 

hnttniE8u8,  for  they  were  not  rendered  neuessary.     But  wJien, 

l^lnsa  bf^ng  introduced,  large  windows  foUowod,  tuid  thin  walls 

were  used,  buttresses  became  necessary.     It  watt  casually  oh- 

Mtrvdd  thia  evening,  that  the  (ireek»  had  little  aeqmiiutanos 

irilh  the  aitih.     Mr.  Gnnn  olwerved  that  the  first  deviation 

from  the  Greek  (.'anon  waa  the  placing  the  aruh  ujniii  instotd 

of  ftrhPrnt  Uie  piUars.*       The  <freok  architecture  was  adapted 

to  WDodon  buildings:  all  the  architectural  omamunta  conBisb 

of  iJorts  familiar  to  bnildetH  in  wood.     The  aruh  was  easier 

Umu  the  stone  ftrahitravos,  tie.,  for  it  miglit  consist  of  amall 

•toncit.     Spoakiog  of  the  Lombard  columns,  Mr.  Flaxman  said 

tlw  old  arcliitoats  in  the  Middle  Ages  frequently  cut  up  the 

inoient  pUiars.     The  circular  uoroers  to  the  pilliiTB  in  our 

churches  are  frequently  subsequent  additions  to  the  pillars  to 

giw  them  gnieo.     Mr.  Pordou  ia  of  opinion  that  tioUiic  archi- 

t«tlure  has  its  urigtn  In  the  Ea«t,  and  Mr.  Floxnian  seems  also 

tufliror  t.his  idea.     Porilcn  Bays  the  liiatorii!  evidence  is  greal, 

>oA  the  SfianiHli  chnruhes  fumisli  tbe  chntn  of  commiuiication. 

flMiiiMi  derived  the  Norman  Kigwig  from  the  incapacity  of 

liiB  wiirkmeii  to  produce  tbe  flowor  which  was  used  by  tie 

('(tttlu  anil   llomo&s.     Speaking  of  omameuta,  he  said  they  ' 

*(n«  nil  significant  among  the  tirecka:  the  pattern  called  the  ' 

'^■Mi«a  Key,  for  instance,  was  meant  tu  represent  the  Lahy- 

"^lli  ftt  Crete  ;  and  ao  of  a  number  of  docorati<ins  wliiohwe 

"w  without  diaceniment,  but  which  liad  not  lost  their  Hym- 

bulig  ttiiac  anx>ng  the  ancienta.     Mr.  Uunn  t  1  (bund  almost 

,  '  1b  Gndan  nroWirciare  ih 
J*f«llTll    ]i —  ■■ '■    ■■ 

"M",uftl»  R 


■uftlw  KgvfUisa  Pvnmi>l^. 
1  nilorwntlls  Irenri! 'tliiil  Mr. 


n  oinbMTisumuM,  aiiJ  wu  a  bar  ti 
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an  intolerant  enemy  to  the  Gothic  He  spoke  of  "  extravagunt 
deviation  from  good  taste,"  &>i.,  yet  1  ninde  hini  confeaa  thut 
the  Gothic,  though  further  from  the  Greek  than  the  S&xun. 
was  far  moro  beautiful,  heuaiiau  it  liad  aui|uired  a.  coitsiateucr 
and  character  of  its  own. 

iVowTrttw  i.^'A- —Spent  the  forenoon  in  court.  We  were 
all  mnch  pleased  by  a  man]y  and  spirited  reply  of  liroiiglium 
to  Lord  Ellenborough.  A  man  convieted  of  u  lilicl  iigainst 
Jemis  Christ  oA'ered  an  affidavit  in  mitigation,  which  Ijiinl 
EUleuborough  ut  first  refused  to  receive,  on  the  ground  tluit  if 
the  defeudant  were  the  author  of  the  book,  there  was  uotJiing 
by  which  he  could  swear.  When  Brougham  rose  to  remark  ou 
this,  EUanborough  said  :  "  Mr.  Brougham,  if  you  are  nuqumnted 
with  this  ponton's  faith,  you  had  l>etter  suggest  eomo  otlier 
sanction ;  you  hod  better  confer  with  him."  Brougham  said 
in  reply  ;  "  It  is  ver>-  unpleasant  to  be  thus  miied  up  with  my 
client,  of  whom  I  know  nothing  but  that  I  am  his  retained 
advocate.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman,  I  protest  agninst 
such  insinuations."  This  he  repeated  in  a  tone  very  inipreasivc. 
Lord  EUenborough  was  evidently  mortified,  aud  said  iu  a  faint 
voice  that  no  insinuation  waa  intended. 

November  17tk,  —  After  nine  I  went  to  Charles  Lamb's, 
whose  parties  are  now  only  once  a  mouth.  I  played  n  couple 
of  nibhers  pleasantly,  and  afterwards  chatted  with  Hazlitt  till 
one  o'clock.  He  is  become  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  through 
the  recommendation  of  Lady  Mackintosh,  who  had  sent  to  the 
Champt'jia  office  to  know  the  author  of  the  artides  on  Institu- 
tions. Haslitt  sent  those  and  other  writings  to  Jeffivy,  and 
has  been  in  a  very  fltttt«ring  maimer  enrolled  in  the  uiirpa. 
This  has  put  him  in  good  spirits,  and  he  now  again  hopes  that 
his  talents  will  lie  appreciated  and  liecomo  a  8ul«istence  to  him. 

Nofemlier  Hal.  —  In  the  evening  1  stepped  iiver  to  Lamb. 
and  sat  with  him  from  ten  to  eleven.  He  was  verj-  chatty  and 
pleasant.  Pictures  and  poetry  were  the  subjects  of  our  talk. 
He  thinks  no  description  in  "  The  Excursion  "  so  good  as  the 
history  of  the  country  parson  who  had  been  a  courtier.  In 
this  1  agree  with  him.  But  he  dislikes  "  The  Magdalen." 
which  he  says  would  be  as  good  in  prose  ;  in  which  I  do  nU 
agree  with  hira. 

Xovrtuhir  23J.  —  This  week  I  finished  Wordsworth's  poem. 
It  has  afforded  me  less  inleusc  pleasure  on  the  whole,  perhape, 
than  I  had  expected,  but  it  will  be  a  source  of  ffcijuent  gntti- 
fioation.     The  wisdom  and  high  moral  diameter  of  the  work 
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arc  beyond  anything  of  the  same  kind  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, and  the  spirit  of  the  poetry  flags  much  less  frequently 
than  might  be  expected.     There  are  passages  which  run  heav- 
ily, tales  which  are  prolix,  and  reasonings  which  are  spim  out, 
but  in  general  the  narratives  are  exquisitely  tender.     That  of 
the  courtier  parson,  who  retains  in  solitude  the  feelings  of  high 
society,  whose  vigor  of  mind  is  unconquerable,  and  who,  even 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  appears  able  for  a  short  time  to 
hear  up  against  desolation  and  wretchedness,  by  the  powers  of 
his  native   temperament,   is    most   delightful.     Among  the 
discussions,  that  on  Manufactories,  in  the  eighth  book,  is  ad- 
mirably managed,  and   forms,  in   due  subordination  to  the 
incomparable  fourth  book,  one  of  the  chief  excellences  of  the 
poem.    Wordsworth  has  succeeded  better  in  light  and  elegant 
painting  in  this  poem  than  in  any  other.     His  Hanoverian  and 
Jacobite  are  very  sweet  pictures. 

December  1st,  —  Went  to  Drurj'  Lane  Theatre,  where  my 
pleasure  was  less  than  I  had  exjKJCtcd.  Keau  is  not  an  excel- 
lent Macbeth.  Nature,  has  denied  him  a  heroic  figure  and  a 
powerful  voice.  A  mere  faculty  of  exhibiting  the  stronger  ma- 
lignant passions  is  not  enough  for  such  a  character.  There  is 
no  commanding  dignity  in  Kean,  and  without  this  one  does 
not  see  how  he  could  so  easily  oveniwe  the  Scottish  nobility. 
His  dagger  scene  pleased  me  less  than  K emblems.  He  saw  the 
dagger  too  soon,  and  without  any  preparatory  pause.  Kemble 
was  admirable  in  the  effect  he  gave  to  this  very  bold  concep- 
tion. In  his  eye  you  could  see  when  he  lost  sight  of  the  dag- 
ger. But  in  the  scene  in  which  he  retiums  from  the  murder, 
Kean  looks  admirably.  His  death  is  also  very  grand.  After 
peceiTing  his  death-wound  he  staggers  and  gives  a  feeble  blow^. 
After  falling  he  crawls  on  the  floor  to  reach  again  his  sword, 
&nd  dies  as  he  touches  it.  This  is  no  less  excellent  than  his 
dying  in  Richard,  but  varied  from  it ;  so  that  what  is  said  of 
Cawdor  in  the  play  may  be  said  of  Kean,  "  Nothing  in  his 
life  became  him  like  the  leaving  it."  In  no  other  respect  did 
^^  impress  me  beyond  an  ordinary  actor. 

December  7th.  —  Met  Tliomas  Barnes  at  a  party  at  Collier's, 
^d  chatted  with  him  till  late.  He  related  that  at  Cam- 
Imdge,  having  had  lessons  from  a  boxer,  he  gave  himself  airs, 
^nd  meeting  with  a  fellow  sitting  on  a  stile  in  a  field,  who  did 
not  make  way  for  him  as  he  expected,  and  as  he  thought  due 
to  a  gownsman,  he  asked  what  he  meant,  and  said  he  had  a  great 
•nind  to  thrash  him.     **  The  man  smiled,"  said  Barnes,  "  put 
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his.  baod  ou  my  ehoiildiir,  atid  said,  "  Yuung  la&D,  I  *ui  Ci'iltU" 
[  wuH  cUJiglilvil ;  guve  liitu  my  Itaud  ;  t^iuk  liilii  to  my  rouiti, 
wlwK  1  liud  a  wiiie-pMi'ty,  luiil  lie  wiis  Uiv  liou."  C'ribb  wu> 
nt  tbftt  time  the  C'liampjuu  ut'  Kuglnud. 

Detmibfr  11th.  —  After  retidiug  at  liome  from  eight  to  ten  I 
called  on  Uisa  Liunb,  Hud  ciiul.ted  wiih  her.  She  vma  itut  un- 
well, but  she  liiid  iiuduiyono  gitnit  fatigue  from  wriMng  n 
artiule  about  DuuUle-wui'k,  fur  tfag  now  Ia"1**s'  Itritiflt  Maya»t*t. 
She  apoke  of  »-riting  ne  a  most  piuafiU  oucuptttiou.  which  oaJy 
nee«Baity  could  muke  h«r  attempt.  i:ihD  has  becu  ktamin^ 
Latin  mertdy  to  atjsuHt  her  iu  tivquirin;;  a  correut  »tyle.  Yet, 
while  she  apctiku  of  iimbiUty  to  write,  wlutt  griice  uud  tali 
hw  she  ttot  maiiifeatfld  in  "  Mtb.  Leiiaj(it4;r'8  Scltool,"  isc 

^tcember  IStii.  —  Finished  Miluer  cu  "  Einikiiiiuitioiil  Anihi- 
tecture  ill  Eii^laud."  He  cptxiacB  Whiuiugtoii's  uptnion  Uiat 
Gothic  architecture  uri^'iniLtml  b  the  £ist,  luid  tbut  it  uttaiued 
perfeotiuu  in  Kraaou  Iwfure  it  did  in  Eiifjtiiuid.  Neither  ques- 
tion iutercBta  me  greatly  ;  what  la  truly  iMiriuua  and  w^rtby  of 
remarli  is  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  the  cultivation  of  art. 
AU  the  oi'ts  of  life  are  origitiiilly  the  produce  of  neceiwtty  ;  and 
it  ia  nut  till  the  {croaear  wauts  of  our  imttiro  aiv  aupplti»l  that 
we  hiivo  Leisure  to  detect  a  btmuty  in  what  wils  at  hrst  only  & 
relief!  How  each  nocetuiary  piu-t  of  a  hulidiug  becrune  an 
aiohitectural  Dnuuueut  jm  shown  by  the  theoretical  writer*  oa 
aficieut  arcliiteutiu-e.  The  taiaa  han  uut  yet  been  done  fi>r 
Oolliic  arobiteotum ;  and  in  this  almie  the  study  of  niodem  art 
is  less  interesting,'  thiui  that  of  the  aucient.  But  still  it 
would  be  liighly  intorcstinn  to  ini|iiire  how  the  architecture  of 
the  m'ulenjfl  sjinuig  out  of  the  art  of  the  anuieuta,  and  how 
difiersut  ulinuitea,  piiaaibly,  and  certainly  ditfereut  oouiitricR, 
supplied  vaJ-ious  eleniouta  li>  the  delightfid  works  of  the  Mid- 
dle Agea.  As  to  ttte  books  1  hiive  read,  and  the  different  the- 
ories iu  oac^h,  I  cauuot  ngipr? ciate  them,  tiecause  they  appeal  to 
facts  with  which  t  mu  unact^i tainted ,  and  each  diaput^B  the  ex- 
i^teuce  of  wtmt  the  others  cuuHdcntly  maintain.  For  liiatauce, 
the  writers  ore  still  at  varumco  about  what  is  surely  capable 
of  behig  ascertained,  viz.  whether  tliore  lie  auy  real  Mpeoimea 
of  llio  (lothio  in  Asia. 

Dtcrrmber  UHk.  —  Took  ten  with  the  Flaxmana,  and  re»d  to 
them  and  Miaa  Vardol  Coleridge's  " Ohristalwl."  with  which 
tliey  were  all  delighted,  Fliixuuui  more  than  I  ox)iucted.  I 
also  read  aomo  {NuuageK  unt  of  "  Tlie  Escumion."  Flnxinuii 
took  uinbinge  ui.  nomc  mystical  expresKioiia  ui  the  fragnieiil 
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tlic  Prcfiice,  in  which  Wordsworth  talks  of  setiiig  Jehovah  un- 
alfirmetL*     *'  If  my  brother  had  written  that,"  said  Flaxman, 
*"  I  should  Bav,  '  Bum  it.' "    But  he  admitted  that  Wordsworth 
could  not  mean  anything  impious  in  it.    Indeed  I  was  unable, 
and  am  still,  to  explain  the  passage.    And  Lamb's  explanation 
is  unsatisfactory',  viz.  that  there  are  deeper  sufferings  in  the 
mind  of  man  thiin  in  any  imagined  helL     If  Wordsworth 
means  that  all  notions  about  the  personality  of  God,  as  well 
as   the   locality   of  hell,  are   but  attempts  to   individualize 
notions  concerning  Mind,  he  will  be  much  more  of  a  nieta- 
physical  philosopher  7iach  denUcfier  Art^  than  I  had  any  con^ 
eeption  of.     And  yet  this  otherwise  glorious  and  magnificent 
fragment  tends  thitherwards,  as  far  as  I  can  discern  any  ten- 
dency in  it. 

December  20th  —  Late  in  the  evening  Lamb  called,  to  sit 
vith  me  while  he  smoked  his  pipe.  1  liad  called  on  him  late 
last  night,  and  he  seemed  absurdly  grateful  for  the  visit.  He 
wanted  society,  \mng  alone.  I  abstained  from  inquiring  after 
hits  Kistcr,  and  trust  he  will  appreciate  the  motive. 

December  23d,  —  Saw  Miss  O'Neil  in  lsal>ella«  She  was,  as 
:Vmyot  well  said,  '*  a  hugging  actress."  Sensibility  shown  in 
Krief  and  fondness  was  her  forte,  —  her  onlv  talent.  She  is 
praised  for  her  death  scenes,  but  they  are  the  very  opposite  of 
Kejin's,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  In  Kean,  you  see  the  niling 
passion  strong  in  death,  —  that  is,  the  jwission  of  the  individual. 
MisK  O'Neil  exhibits  the  sufferings  that  are  common  to  all  who 
are  in  pain.     To  imitiite  death  closely  is  disgusting. 

December  26th  —  I  called  on  CJeorge  Brcntano,  and  was 
pxnitly  interested  by  his  account  of  his  family,  and  especially 
of  my  former  friend,  his  brother  Christian.  During  the  last 
ten  yeara  Christian  has  been  mjinaging  the  estates  of  his  family 
in  Bohemia,  where,  says  his  brother,  he  hiis  been  practising  a 
number  of  whimsical  absurdities.  Among  other  economicid 
projects,  ho  conceived  the  plan  of  driving  a  number  of  sheep 
into  a  bam  and  forcing  them,  by  flogging,  &c.,  to  tread  the 
f^ruiu,  instead  of  using  a  flail.  To  show  that  animals  might  l)0 
"^e  to  sustain  the  remedies  which  art  has  discovered  fi>r 
liuman  miseries,  he  broke  the  legs  of  some  cocks  tmd  hens,  in 
wder  to  make  them  walk  with  wooden  logs. 

•  "  All  J*treii^h  —  nil  torror,  sinirlo  or  in  bunds 
That  ever  wai  pnt  forth  in  persDiml  fonn  — 
.Tehovoli  —  witii  his  thun<k'r,  und  the  choir 
Of  shouting  anprU,  und  the  enipynMil  thrones  — 
I  pas3  them  unalunno  1." 

( l*rof:ice  to  *'  The  F.xonrsion.") 
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Spoke  freely.  He  is  not  i 
H)dd  have  witihed,  but  be 
,   concentratioD    of   German 


Of  politicB  George  Brentano  b 
wamily  auti-Buonaportist  as  I  i 
still  patriotic  He  wiahea  for  t 
power. 

Dee fmhrr  27th. —  Rode  to  Witbaiu  on  the  oiUaido  of  the 
Coluheeter  coach,  and  amused  myself  by  reading  Middlctoii'e 
"  Letter  from  Home,"  a  vt-ry  amusing  ae  well  us  iutcreatiii^ 
work.  His  pnmf  tiiat  a  (treat  miml<er  of  the  rites  and  ocr^ 
municft  of  the  Kumiiili  Churuli  are  derived  from  the  Pagan 
religion  is  very  Uumplete  nnd  satisfactory.  And  he  urges  his 
argument  against  the  abuses  of  the  liomou  Church  with  no 
feelings  uufiiTomhle  to  Christianity.  That  the  earliest  Chm- 
tinns  voluntarily  aaaimilated  the  uew  faith  and  its  rites  tu  tbo 
auciout  superstition,  ui  order  to  win  souIb,  and  willi  tlittt  ao- 
commod&tiDg  spirit  which  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  nanotioned, 
cannot  be  doubted.  It  admits  of  a  doubt  how  far  such  a  prac- 
tice is  so  entirely  liad  as  rigid  believers  now  anserL  Certainly 
these  peeutiarities  are  not  the  nitwt  mischteroiis  oxcreecences 
which  have  gradually  funned  themselves  on  the  surface  (rf  the 
noble  and  sublimely  simple  of  Jesue  Christ.  The  worst  of  tbene 
adecititious  appendages  may  be  looked  upon  ns  bad  poettr ; 
bat  the  inemdicahle  and  intolerable  vice  of  Komaniraa  is  ti 
infallibility  of  the  Church,  and  the  consecjueut  lutoler 
ibi  priests,     it  is  a  religion  of  slavery. 


CHAPTER   XVITI, 

181.'). 


niwa  is  tiu   I 
ole»]>^^ 


JA.fVARY  3d.  —  My  visit  to  Withnm  wna  made  [iartly  that 
1  might  have  the  plessiire  of  reading  "The  Excursion  "  to 
Mrs.  W.  PattisHon.  Tlie  second  perusal  of  this  poem  has  grati- 
fied me  stiD  more  than  the  first,  and  my  own  impressions  were 
not  removed  hy  the  various  criticisms  I  l>ecamo  acquainted 
with.  I  also  read  to  Mrs.  Pattissou  the  Ederlic  RrtHeto.  It  is 
ft  highly  encomiastic  article,  rendering  ample  jurtice  to  tie 
poetical  talents  of  the  author,  hut  raising  a  doubt  as  to, the 
religious  character  of  the  poem.  It  is  insinuated  that .' 
I  is  a  sort  of  God  throughout,  and  cousititeutly  with  thoj 
I'istic  orthodoxy  of  the  reviewer,  the  lamentable  error  i 
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senting  a  love  of  Nature  as  a  sort  of  purifying  state  of  mind, 
and  the  study  of  Nature  as  a  sanctifying  process,  is  emphati- 
cally pointed  out. 

Mrs.  Pattisson  fiuther  objected  that,  in  Wordsworth,  there 
is  a  want  of  sensibility,  or  rather  passion  ;  and  she  even  main- 
tained that  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  admire  him  so  much  is 
that  I  never  was  in  love.  We  disputed  on  this  head,  and  it 
was  at  last  agreed  between  us  that  Wordsworth  has  no  power 
because  he  has  no  inclination  to  describe  the  passion  of  an  un- 
Bucceasfid  lover,  but  that  he  is  eminently  happy  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  connubial  felicity.  We  read  also  the  Edinburgh  review 
of  the  poem.  It  is  a  very  severe  and  contemptuous  article. 
Wordsworth  is  treated  as  incurable,  and  the  changes  are  rung 
on  the  old  keys  with  great  vivacity,  —  affectation,  bad  taste, 
mysticism,  <kc.  He  is  reproached  with  having  written  more 
feebly  than  before.  A  ludicrous  statement  of  the  story  is 
given,  which  will  not  impose  on  many,  for  Homer  or  the  Bible 
Diight  be  so  represented.  But  though  the  attack  on  Words- 
worth will  do  little  mischief  among  those  who  are  already  ac- 
quainted with  Edinburgh  Revieiv  articles,  it  will  close  up  the 
eyes  of  mimy  who  might  otherwise  have  recovered  their  sight. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  **  The  Excursion  "  will  leave  Mr.  Words- 
worth's a^lmirers  and  contemners  where  they  were.  Each  will 
^x?  fiiniished  with  instances  to  strengthen  his  own  persuasions. 
Certainly  I  could  wish  for  a  somewhat  clearer  development  of 
the  authors  opinions,  for  the  retrenchment  of  some  of  the  un- 
interesting interlocutory  matter,  for  the  exclusion  of  the  tale 
«f  the  angry,  avaricious,  and  unkind  woman,  and  curtailments 
m  some  of  the  other  nan*atives.  But,  with  these  deductions 
from  the  worth  of  the  poem,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  it 
l^ong  the  noblest  works  of  the  hitman  intellect,  and  to  me  it 
18  one  of  the  most  deliglitful.  What  is  good  is  of  the  best 
^md  of  goodness,  and  the  passages  ai'c  not  few  which  place  the 
author  on  a  level  with  ^lilton.  It  is  true  Wordsworth  is  not 
^D  epic  poet ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  what  lives  in  the  hearts 
^f  readers  from  the  works  of  Milton  is  not  the  epic  poem. 
Milton's  story  has  merit  imquestionably  ;  but  it  is  rather  a 
'yric  than  an  epic  narrative.  Wordsworth  is  purely  and  ex- 
clusively a  lyric  poet,  in  the  extended  use  of  that  tenn. 

^(inuarg  8th,  —  Called  on  Mrs.  Clarkson  (at  Burj-),  and 
l^ked  with  her  about  *'  The  Excursion."  She  had  received  a 
Jetter  from  Wordsworth  himself,  in  which  he  nieiitioiied  the 

,   ^^ble   as    well  as    unfavorable    opinions   he    had   already 
/leard. 
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Janaarff  31*ti  —  On  ni^  ride  to  Ijondon  uutaidu  tbo- 
ooocb  I  retul  part  of  Uuctlte'a  Autobiogmphy  (3d  voL)  witk 
great  pl^usum.  It  is  a.  delightful  work,  but  muiit  bo  stvidiod, 
not  read  tu  n  mere  persouiiJ  history.  His  iiucount  of  ilte 
''  -Syatiduie  do  la  Ntitiiru ''  uiid  of  his  tbi'ologiual  upiuiuiis  is  y»- 
ouliarly  interesting.  All  that  rospeuttt  hie-owu  life  aud  fteliugii 
is  delightfully  told.  It  ia  a  book  tu  ninkc  a  miui  wish  to  live, 
if  life  were  a  thing  he  had  not  already  esiierromwd.  Thorc  is 
in  Uootbe  such  n  zuHt  iu  living.  The  pluaaiircs  of  eeuHe  aud 
thought,  of  imugitiation  and  the  aD'ections,  appear  tii  liave  been 
all  puwegaed  by  him  in  a  moiruL'xuberant  degree  thau  iu  any  luaii 
who  has  ever  renowud  his  liie  by  writing  it.  Hg  appcan  in 
his  youth  to  have  hud  something  even  of  religious  enthuainttm. 
It  would  be  interesting  ti>  know  how  he  lost  it,  but  we  shall 
hardly  be  gnitilied  by  a  much  longer  oontiniiance  of  tliis  iu- 
oonipumble  memoir. 

Janwirii  SSd. — Called  ouAmyot.  He  informs  me  that  IiOrd 
Erakine  is  writing  a  life  of  U.  J.  Fox.  This  work  will  det«r- 
mine  what  is  at  present  doubtful,  —  whetJier  Erskino  has  any 
literary  tttloDt.  1  shuJI  l>t-  gratitie<I  if  the  Ixiok  does  the  huUioe 
aud  subject  credit ;  fur  it  ia  lamentable  to  witness  the  prema- 
ture wniste  of  a  laind  so  autivo  as  tlmt  of  the  greatest  jury -omior. 
And  it  has  been  supposed  that  since  his  retreat  from  the  Chaa- 
cellorship  ho  line  devoted  himself  merely  to  amusement."  * 

Jruiiutri/  2fHh.  —  Ditieil  nt  Mr.  (iiimey's-t  He  apj>cared  to 
ndviuitage  surroundbd  by  his  family.  The  con  versa  tion  con- 
aistiod  chiefly  of  lugal  aneodote.  Of  Graham  it  wha  related, 
that  in  one  ca«e  whjdi  resjMutuil  sonut  parish  righta,  muL  in 
which  the  parish  of  A.  B.  wits  frequently  adverttKl  to,  he  said 
in  his  charge  :  "  tientieinen,  there  is  one  ciromnstancc  very  iv> 
inarkable  in  this  cose,  that  Itotb  the  plaintitf'a  and  dofetidant's 
ooiMisel  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  one  A-  B.,  and'  that 
neither  of  them  bus  thought  proper  to  call  him  as  awitneea!!" 
It  wns  Uraham  who,  one  day,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  having  omit- 
ted to-  pass  sentence  of  death  on  a  prisoner,  and  betug  tokl 
that  he  had  forgotten  it.  exclaimed,  vei^  gravely,  '■  Dflv  ate, 
I  beg  his  pardon,  I  am  sure !  "  The  late  Justice  WiUua  was 
spoken  of  na  having  hnd  a  habit  of  interrupting  tlie  eounnl  ; 

and  on  such  an  occasion, -said  to  him  :  "  Your  Lordship  ia. 

even  a  greater  man  than  your  father.     The  Cliief  Buraa 

Tn  1*2S  Fox'"  rnlloclwl  upcophp'  were  puliliflHxl, 
hal  nnd  (Tjlfcal  introdnclioii  bv  F.rtkino.  •In  vnW 
Aftarwun]»  ona  oT  the  B«nn*  oT  Uie  Kx>.-li«quer. 
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to  uuderatand  me  after  I  had  done»  but  your  Lordsfadp  under- 

stauds  me  befoie  I  begin." 

January  SOlh,  —  Dined  at  the  Hall.     After  dinner  went  to 

Flaxmaxi's.    He  was  very  chatty  and  pleasant,  and  related  some 

curious  anecdotes  of  Sharp  the  engraver,  who  seems  the  ready 
dupe  of  any  and  every  religious  fanatic.     I  have  already  re- 
fened  to  his  notion,  that  he  was  about  to  accompany  the  Jews 
under  the  guidance  of  Brothers  to  the  Promised  Land.*    Sharp 
became  a  warm  partisan  of  Joanna  Southcott,  and  endeavored 
to  make  a  convert  of  Blake  ;  but,  as  Flaxman  judiciously  ob- 
served, such  men  as  Blake  tire  not  fond  of  playing  second 
iMidk    Blake  lately  told  Flaxman  that  he  had  had  a  violent 
dispute  with  the  angels  on  some  subject,  and  had  driven  them 
iiwaj.    Barry  had  delusions  of  another  kind.     He  informed 
Flaxman  that  he  could  not  go  out  of  lus  house  on  accomit  of 
the  danger  he  incurred  of  assassination.     ^Vnd  in  the  lectiut^ 
n)om  of  the  Academy  he  spoke  of  his  house  being  broken  into 
and  robl>ed,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Smirke  and  other  head 
Academicians,  said,  "  These  were  not  rajnmtm  robbers.'' 

February  Sd.  —  Dined  with  Walter  ;  Combe  and  Fraser 
were  there.  Combe  related  jm  anecdote  of  Sergeant  Davy. 
Tike  sergeant  was  no  lawyer,  but  an  excellent  Nisi  Prius  advo- 
<»te,  laiving  great  shrewdness  and  promptitude.  On  one 
^Hxiwioii  Lord  Mansfield  said  he  sliould  sit  on  Good  Friday, 
there  being  a  great  press  of  busin'ess.  It  was  said  no  barrister 
v<>iild  attend,  and  in  fiact  no  one  did ;  but  the  Chief  Justice 
tried  the  causes  with  the  attorneys  idone.  When  the  proposal 
wjte  made  to  the  bar,  Sergeant  Davy  saixi  to  Lord  Mansfield, 
"There  has  l)een  no  prececlent  since  the  time  of  Pontius 
PUute." 

I  heard  the  other  day  of  Joky  11  the  following  pun.  He  siiid  : 
"Erskiuo  used  to  hesitate  very  much,  and  could  not  sjieak 
^^\\  after  dinner.  I  dined  with  him  once  at  the  Fishmongers' 
^'omjMQxy.  He  made  such  siul  work  of  «[.)ecchifving,  that  I 
«skcd  him  whether  it  was  in  honor  of  the  Comi)any  that  ho 
Miulered  ao." 

Februan/  I2th.  —  Called  on  Thelwall,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  a  long  time.  Mrs.  Thelwall  looked  ill;  he,  bating  a  little 
l^wxl  ri(Ung  on  his  hobby,  was  not  unpleasant.  He  is  nearly 
Jit  the  close  of  his  epic  |X)eni,  which  lie  talked  al)out  in  1799, 
^;W  1  visited  him  in  Wales.  At  least  there  is  no  precipita- 
tion here.     He  ttdked  of  *'  The  Excursion  "  as  containing  finer 

*  Si'O  ante.  p.  SO. 
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vuraea  tb&n  there  are  in  MUton,  and  as  t>eing  in  versifioati 
most  admirable :  but  tLmi  Woi-dswortb  burrows  without  . 
kridwleilgmoiit  from  Tlielwali  himnelf ! ! 

ifarch  4lh.  —  Dined  iit  Collier's.  Afturdiuner  Mok  m  haj 
cup  nf  Idu  with  Aiitliony  ItobiiitMin,  Jr.,  uud  M|sb  Lamb,  a 
went  with  thetii  tii  Covout  (innli'U  Theatre  to  sec  Hiw  tl'Ni 
Wp  eat  in  thu  hrut  row,  ami  thuo  luid  a  ncixr  view  of  h 
■She  did  not  Appear  to  me  a  great  uctresB,  but  still  I  was  mu 
pleased  with  her.  She  is  very  graceful  without  hoing  v( 
pretty.  There  is  an  interesting  tend emeae  and  gentleueaa,  t 
imprcBsiou  of  which  is,  however,  dietiu-bed  bj-  a  voice  whld 
HtiU  find  harsh.  In  her  nnimpa^sioned  acting  she  pleaees  tn 
her  appetmmue  merely,  but  in  momenta  of  great  exdtemc 
she  wantfl  power.  Her  Hobti  in  the  last  act  of  "  Tlie  Strange 
were  very  pathetic,  bnt  bcr  general  acting  in  the  first  aoot 
was  not  thnt  of  a  person  habitually  melancholy.  Young  ii 
mere  copy  of  Kemhle  throiighont  in  "  The  Stranger,"  but  c 
bunly  a  very  respectable  copy. 

After  accompanving  Miss  Lamb  to  the  Temple  I  returned 
see  "  The  Sleep- Walker."  Mathews's  imitations  of  the  actors 
his  sleep  were  exceedingly  droll  ;  and  bis  burlesque  nctiugi 
laughable  as  anything  I  ever  saw  or  heard  in  my  life,  but] 
course  mere  faree  and  biiHljonery. 

Ffbrutirff  Stk.  —  Oined  with  the  Colliers.  After  din 
Mrs.  Collier  having  lent  me  "  Waverley."  I  returned  t 
ohamkierB,  and  having  shut  myself  within  a  double  i 
1  took  my  tea  ulouo  and  read  a  great  part  nf  the  tirst  vol  J 

The  writer  has  luiited  to  the  ordimtry  qimlitiea  of  wan 
prose  fiction  excellences  of  an  nnusual  kind.  The  portra 
Boron  Brodwardine,  a  pedantic  Highland  laird,  and  o*  " 
n  chivttlrona  rebel,  in  whom  generosity  and  selfishnes 
devotion  and  ambition,  are  so  dexterously  blended  and  J 
gled  tliat  we  feel,  as  in  real  life,  unable  to  disenlai 
skein,  aro  very  finely  executed.     The  robl«r,  Donald  G 

uaiu,  Callum  Beg.  the  Lieutenant,  and  all  the  c  ~ 
appendages  to  a  Highland  sovereignty,  are  given  t 
miuiuer  aa  to  cony  with  them  internal  evidence  of  t 
uinenesa.     And  the  book  has  passages  of  great  des 
cellunuc.     The  author's  sense  of  the  romantic  and  p 
in  nature  la  not  so  delicate,  or  his  execution  so  p 
Mrs.  llndclifTe's,  but  his   paintuiga  of  men  and  i 
more  valuable.     The  incidents  are  not  so   deite 
trived,  and  the  antbur  bna  nut  jiroduced  a  very  j 
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personage  in  his  hero,  Waverley,  who,  as  his  name  was  proba- 
l)ly  intended  to  indicate,  is  ever  hesitating  between  two  kings 
and  two  mistresses.  I  know  not  that  he  meant  to  symbolize 
the  two  princes  and  the  two  ladies.  Flora,  whom  Waverley  at 
last  leaves,  certainly  bears  with  her  more  of  our  reverence  and 
admiration  than  Rose ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  the  latter 
will  make  her  husband  happier  than  he  could  be  with  so  sulv 
lime  a  personage  as  her  romantic  rival.  There  is  more  than 
the  usual  portion  of  good  sense  in  this  book,  which  may  enjoy, 
though  not  immortality,  at  least  a  long  life. 

March  14tJu  —  (At  Royston.)  The  news  of  the  day  was 
alarming.  Before  I  left  town  the  intelligence  reached  us 
that  Buonaparte  had  entered  France,  but  it  was  not  till  to- 
day that  I  feared  seriously  that  he  might  at  last  succeed  in 
diaplacmg  the  present  government.  Now  (I  write  on  the  15th) 
it  appears  that  he  is  at  Lyons,  and  one  cannot  but  fear  that  he 
has  the  army  with  him.  If  so,  the  case  is  dreadful  indeed. 
I  fear  the  French  are  so  imitative  a  people,  that  if  any  one 
numshal  or  considerable  corps  espouse  his  cause,  all  the  others 
will  follow. 

On  the  first  blow,  perhaps,  everything  depends ;  for  what 
the  French  have  hitherto  most  anxiously  avoided  is  civil  war. 
There  have  not  yet  l)een  in  France  two  parties  sufficiently  strong 
to  secure  to  their  partisans  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
The  insiu^ents  of  La  Vend6e  have  always  been  considered  as 
rebels,  and  so  will  be,  I  think  it  probable,  the  adherents  of 
Louis  or  Buonaparte.  If  the  parties  were  at  all  balanced,  the 
interference  of  the  Foreign  Powers  would  at  once  decide  the 
contest  But,  if  that  interference  take  place  too  soon,  will  it 
not  determine  the  neutnil  party  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
ex-Emperor  %  And  yet  if  there  Ive  no  interference,  will  not  the 
'^rniy  be  decidedlv  on  the  side  of  the  niilitarv  chieftain  1 

April  8th. — Went  to  Bury  by  the  coach.  Finding  Hart 
^as  alone  inside,  I  joined  him,  and  never  had  a  more  pleasant 

"^e.    Hart  was  verv  chatty  and  verv  ju^ceable.     Of  Mr. 

"art  seems  when  young  to  have  thought  very  rightly.  Mr. 
""■; —  passed  then  for  a  great  man  among  good  people.  Hart 
said :  **  When  I  was  a  little  lK>y  he  shocked  me  by  saying  to  a 
^u  who  was  lamenting  his  backslidings  to  him,  '  Ah  I  sir,  you 
^nst  not  take  these  things  too  much  to  heart  ;  yen  must 
Collect  you  were  predestined  to  do  them  r  "  A  use  of  the 
^^trine  of  Necessity  which  shocked  a  sensible  child  </  \^\\ 
years  old. 
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j4;n-i7  !5lh.  —  I  called  at  the  CuUiers',  lUiil  finding  that  \ 
liamb  waa  gone  to  Alsager's,  from  whou  1  hiul  tm  invitntion,  1 
also  went.  Tltere  wns  a.  rather  liu^  piu^yr  uid  i  Bbkved  till 
ir  two  o'clock,  playing  whist  ill,  for  which  I  was  scolck><l  ttv 
("aptaiii  Biiniej-,  imd  debuting  with  HaElitt,  in  which  I  waa 
I  alao  iimiuccessful,  as  far  as  tbo  talent  of  tliu  disptitatioD  «a« 
]■  involved,  though  Uazlitt  was  wrong,  aa  well  as  ofl'tmsive.  iu 
ujniost  all  he  naid.  Wheu^prouscd,  he  does  not  denv  what  is 
bad  iu  the  character  of  Buonaparte.  Andj'et  he  trtuinjihs 
aiid  rejoices  iu  thi'  lato  events.  Hazlitt  and  mvnelf  once  felt 
nlike  ou  politics.  And  now  our  hopes  and  fears  are  dirertlj 
oppoHed.  He  retains  all  his  hatred  of  kings  and  l>ad  govcnt- 
mente,  and  belicvijig  them  to  be  incorrigible,  he,  from  a  princi-' 
pie  of  revenge,  rejoices  tbit  the}-  are  punished.  1  am  indignant 
to  find  the  man  who  might  have  boeu  their  puiusber  become  <' 
their  imitator,  and  even  surpfumiug  them  all  in  guilt.  Hnilitl', 
is  angry  with  the  friends  of  liberty  for  weokeuiiij;  their  strength  I 
by  joining  with  the  commtia  foe  aguinst  Buonaparte,  hy  vihieb  ; 
the  old  govenuueatsare  so  much  flssisted,  even  in  their  attemjrtsl 
against  the  general  liljerty,  I  aiu  not  shaken  by  this  coose-' 
quence,  because  1  think,  after  all,  that,  should  the  got'enmu!Dts> 
succeed  in  the  worst  projects  imputed  to  them,  ntill  the  evU' 
will  be  infinitety  lexs  than  that  which  would  urine  &om  BuonK-^ 
part.e's  succeas.  I  mv;  :  "  Destroy  him,  at  any  rate,  and  taic»i 
B^  the  conseqiienoes."  HazlLtt  says  ;  "  Let  the  enemy  of  the  oU< 
"  tynumieal  govenuuents  triumph,  and  1  am  gkid,  nud  do  nott 
I  much  car«  how  the  new  government  turas  out."  Not  that  IS 
am  indiflerent  to  the  govei-nmeut  which  the  successful  kings  of  k 
Europe  may  estAhlisb,  or  that  Uazlitt  baa  lost  ail  lov«  tori 
lilierlj-,  but  that  his  hafred  and  ay  /rar»  predominat«  aiut^ 
aliBorb  sll  weaker  impressions.  This  1  behe\e  to  be  the  j^etiti 
diflerenoe  Iwtween  uh.  i 

Afir-il  16th.  ~-  In  the  evening,  iu  iny  c]iam1>ere,  enjojvd'i 
looking  over  Wordsworth's  new  edition  of  liifi  pueias.  Tha  8u|hI 
plement  to  bis  preface  1  wish  he  had  loft  unwritten.  His  tg-i 
proiiehes  of  the  had  taato  of  the  times  will  bo  ascribed  lol 
mervly  personal  feelings,  and  to  disappointmeut.  But  bis" 
Tniuily  avowal  of  bis  sense  of  his  own  )Kictia  merit  I  by  him 
meiuis  censure.  His  prefnco  conliiins  subtle  remark*  oaji 
]Mietry.  but  (hey  are  not  clear  ;  mid  I  wish  he  could  tucorp<k'l 
i-ate  all  hin  critical  ideas  into  a  work  of  taste,  in  either  th«l 
dialogue  or  novel  ibnn  ;  otbei'wiiw  bis  valuable  sH^eatious  tatii 
in  danger  of  Iieing  lost.      His  da-ssific-ation  of  his  poems  d»\ 
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pleasefl  me  from  an  obvious  fault,  that  it  is  partly  subjective 
and  partly  objective. 

April  17th.  —  Spent  the  forenoon  in  the  Hall,  without  hi- 
terest.  The  court  rose  early,  and  I  walked  homewards  with 
Burrell.  He  is  a  zealous  anti-Buonapartist,  and  on  high  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  with  so  noble-minded  a  man. 
He  observed  that  Buonaparte,  if  sincere,  could  not  possibly 
remain  a  friend  to  peace.  Like  Satan,  when  peace  was  restored, 
ease  would  lead  him  to  recant  *^  vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent 
and  void."  It  is  contrary  to  human  nature  that  such  a  mind 
could  ever  rest  in  tranquillity. 

April  18th.  —  Called  on  Anthony  Robinson.  He  was  vehe- 
mently abusive  of  the  allies,  and  angrily  strenuous  for  peace. 
I  had  a  difliculty  in  keeping  my  temper,  but  when  he  was 
spent  he  listened  to  me.  It  seems  in  fact  that,  after  all,  if  the 
question  were  peace  or  war  with  Buonaparte,  we  must  conclude 
in  fkvor  of  peace  ;  but  the  question  is,  war  by  us  now  in 
France,  or  by  him  two  years  hence  in  Germany,  —  and 
then  surely  the  answer  must  be  for  war  with  him  now.  At 
the  same  time  the  prospect  is  tremendous,  if  we  are  to  have 
war;  for  how  are  oiur  resources  to  endure,  which  seem  now 
nearly  exhausted  1 

April  22d,  —  Mr.  Quayle  breakfasted  with  me  in  the  expec- 
tation of  meeting  Tiarks,  who  called  for  a  moment,  but  could 
not  stay.  Mr.  Quayle  proix)sed  to  me  the  writing  for  a  new 
Review,  but  I  gave  an  indecisive  answer.  He  informs  me  that 
Valpy  has  engaged  Tiarks  for  the  Lexicon  in  consequence  of 
niy  letter  to  him.  Accompanied  Mr.  Quayle  to  (ireek  Street, 
ind  on  my  return  foimd  a  letter  from  my  sister  announcing 
that  my  father  had  been  attacked  by  apo{)lexy,  and  wa5  lying 
in  a  state  which  rendered  it  unlikely  that  he  would  survive 
nianv  hours.  This  intelligence  could  not  surprise  me,  nor,  in 
the  state  of  my  father's  health,  could  it  grieve  me.  His  fac- 
nlties  were  rapidly  wasting  away,  his  body  enfeebled  by  disease 
^nd  age,  —  he  was  nearly  eighty-eight.  He  retained  his  ap- 
petite alone  of  all  his  sources  of  pleasure.  I  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  his  state  was  that  of  torpidity,  almost  of  insensi- 
bility. 

April  2Sd,  —  I  spent  the  forenoon  at  home.  Mr.  Green 
'JTought  me  a  letter  announcing  the  expected  event;  my 
P^r  father  died  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  yesterday 
morning. 

He  has  lived  among  men  a  blameless  life ;  and,  perhaps, 


that  he  hna  never  excited  in  his  children  the  best  and  most  de- 
lightful euiotidua  hiis  liemi  bia  tikisfurtiitie  rather  thiin  his  fault 
0,  huw  dithcult,  not  ta  siiy  impmsaiblt;,  tii  aselgn  the  iKxmdorics 
between  natural  wid  moral  evil,  lietween  the  defecta  of  thar- 
acter  which  proceed  from  natural  imbecilitj-,  which  no  man 
considers  a.  reprouch,  and  those  on'ora  of  the  will,  about  whith 
metaphymciaua  may  dispute  forever  !  Only  this  1  know,  that 
I  sincerely  wish  1  wa^  other  than  I  am ;  and  that  1  uiikiiowl- 
edge  among  those  1  see  around  mo  individuals  whom  I  beUevc 
to  be  of  a  nobler  and  better  niituro  tlian  myself.  The  wont 
of  sensibility  in  myself  I  consider  iis  k  radical  <lere<:t  in  my 
nature;  but  ou  what  does  sensibility  depend  1  Un  constitu- 
tion, or  habits,  or  what  ?  I  caimot  tell.  I  know  only  tliat  I 
was  not  my  own  maker.  I  know  also  that  I  respect  othcra 
luorG  than  I  do  myself ;  though  J  have  hitherto  been  preserved 
from  doing  any  act  grossly  violating  tho  rights  of  others,  and 
I  am  fft/  iiiCBiiablc  of  a  deliberate  act  of  injuatiee  or  hurd- 
heortedness.  But  how  long  may  1  be  able  to  say  this  t  Hnw 
wise  and  admirable  the  prayer,  "  Lead  me  not  into  tempta- 
tion ! "  I  cannot  iinderstaud  the  mysteries  of  religiou,  but 
this  I  am  sensible  of,  that  there  is  a  consciouaness  of  good  niid 
evil  in  myself,  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  a  goodiicBB  out  of 
me  which  is  not  in  me,  and  of  a  something  which  /  can  neither 
attain  nor  think  unattainable.  And  on  this  consciouBneas, 
common  to  all  men,  rests  the  doctrine  of  grace  and  prayo-, 
which  I  wish  to  comprehcud  and  duly  to  feel.  I  wish  to  bu 
religious,  as  an  excellence  nud  gnure  of  character,  at  the  teMt. 

April  S^lA-  —  Spent  the  greater  [lart  of  the  forenoon  M 
home.  Read  Hnzlitt's  article  on  the  great  nm-eUsta  in  the 
SiUnlmrgh  Rtview.  A  very  intolligovt  article.  His  discrunlnar 
tion  between  Fielding  and  Le  Sage  is  partieidarly  excellent.  Hia 
characters  of  Cervantes,  Richardson,  and  Smollett  ore  also  admi- 
rahle ;  but  hia  strictures  on  Sterne  are  less  pointed ;  and  bis 
olitrusive  abuse  of  the  politics  of  the  king,  as  occasioning  the 
decline  of  novel-writing  during  the  present  reign,  is  very  far- 
fetohed  indeed.  He  is  also  severe  and  idmust  cui)t«tnptn<mti 
towards  Miss  Bumey,  whose  "  Wanderer  "  wus  the  pretence  of 
the  article. 

l^a>i  7th,  —  On  returning  from  a  walk  to  Shooter's  Hill.  I 
found  »  card  from  Wordswort.h,  imd,  rimuiug  to  Lamb's,  1  fouud 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  there.  After  sitting  half  an  hour 
with  them,  I  accompanied  them  to  their  lodgings,  near  CaTen- 
dish  Square.      Mrs.  Wordsworth  appears  to  be  a  mttd  uid 
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amiable  woman,  not  bo  lively  or  animated  as  Miss  Wordsworth, 
"but,  like  her,  devoted  to  the  poet 

May  8th,  —  I  dined  with  the  Colliers,  and  after  dinner  called 
on  the  Flaxmans.     Mrs.  Flaxman  admitted  me  to  her  room. 
She  had  about  a  fortnight  before  broken  her  leg,  and  sprained 
it  besides,  by  falling  down  stairs.     This  misfortune,  however, 
instead  of  occasioning  a  repetition  of  the  paralytic  stroke,  which 
she  had  a  year  ago,  seemed  to  have  improved  her  health.     She 
had  actually  recovered  the  use  of  her  hand  in  some  degree,  and 
her  friends  expect  that  she  will  be  benefited  by  the  accident. 
Poor  Flaxman,  however,  had  a  relapse  of  his  erysipelas,  and  he 
is  still  so  weak  and  nervous  that  he  sees  no  one.     His  situa- 
tion is  the  worse  of  the  two. 

May  9th,  —  Took  tea  with  the  Lambs.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  were  there.  We  had  a  long  chat,  of  which,  how- 
ever, I  can  relate  but  little.  Wordsworth,  in  answer  to  the 
common  reproach  that  his  sensibility  is  excited  by  objects 
which  produce  no  eiffect  on  others,  admits  the  fact,  and  is 
proud  of  it.  He  says  that  he  cannot  be  accused  of  being  insen- 
sihle  to  the  real  concerns  of  life.  He  does  not  waste  bis  feeliugH 
on  unworthy  objects,  for  he  is  alive  to  the  actual  interests  of 
society.  I  think  the  justification  is  complete.  If  Wordsworth 
expected  immediate  popularity,  he  would  betray  an  ignorance 
of  public  taste  impossible  in  a  man  of  observation. 

He  spoke  of  the  changes  in  his  new  poems.  He  has  substi- 
tuted ebullient  for  fiery,  speaking  of  the  nightingale,  and  joc- 
^1^1  for  laughing,  applied  to  tbe  daffodils ;  but  be  will  probal)ly 
restore  the  original  epithets.  We  agreed  in  j)referring  the 
original  reading.     But  on  my  alluding  to  the  lines. 


(t 


Three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide," 


and  confessing  that  I  dared  not  read  them  aloud  in  company, 
he  said,  "  They  ought  to  be  liked." 

Wordsworth  particularly  recommended  to  me,  among  his 
Poenis^oF"  Imagination,  '*  Yew-Trees,"  and  a  description  of 
^ight  These  he  siiys  are  among  the  best  for  the  iniaginutive 
power  displayed  in  them.  1  have  since  read  them.  They  are 
fine,  l)ut  I  believe  I  do  not  understand  in  what  their  excellence 
insists.  The  poet  himself,  as  Hazlitt  has  well  observed,  has 
a  pride  in  deriving  no  aid  from  his  subject.  It  is  the  mere 
power  which  he  is  conscious  of  exei*ting  in  which  he  delights, 
not  the  production  of  a  work  in  which  men  rejoice  on  account 
^f  the  sympathies  and  sensibilities  »t  excites  in  them.     Hence 
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he  docs  not  much  esteem  his  '■  Laodamia,"  as  it  lieJonfc'B  tn  ito 
infericir  clnas  of  poems  founded  oil  the  affectioHS.  In  this,  at 
in  other  pecidiaritiea  of  Wardsworfli,  there  iH  a  Uerman  lnjut 

Afay  20th.  —  Went  to  Covent  tlardcn  to  see  "  Veuit*  P»- 
gen-ed,"  Miss  O'Neil'B  Belvidera  wiw  our  only  attniolion.  Mid 
it  proved  our  gmtification.  In  spite  of  ber  untvagicid  (art,  Ae 
Btrougly  affected  us  by  mere  sweetness  and  j^rsce.  HerweoBi 
of  tenderness  are  very  plcaBing,  and,  contrary  to  my  otjuvta- 
tion,  she  produced  a  great  effect  in  the  last  Noencs  of  taoni 
passion.  She  threw  her  whole  feeling  into  her  acting,  and  Iff 
this  abandoti,  aa  it  were,  she  wrought  wonderw,  —  that  in,  S» 
her,  —  coDsidering  that  nattire  has  denieil  her  jiowerTi  ftr  the 
higher  characters. 

Maff  2Sd.  ~  Between  five  and  six  I  was  at  laUngton  dnring 
a  Ion;;!;  shower.  I  waited  till  1  despnired  of  better  wutthKi 
and  then  returned  to  town.  Just  us  I  reached  the  T^tiniilti 
wetted  to  the  nkin,  the  rain  snbsided,  and  the  evening  iN^tOi 
very  fine.  However,  I  could  hnrdly  repent  of  my  imiwtfeati 
for  I  went  to  Lamb's,  and  took  tea  with  Wordswortli  tlwrtl 
Alsftger.*  Barron  Field,  Talfourd,  the  Colliers,  &c.  steppeil  to 
lite.  Wordsworth  was  very  diatty  on  poetry,  i  hsd  vm 
biiHiueMS  to  iittend  to,  which  rendered  me  restless,  ff>  I  M> 
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s^itisfaction,  —  one  in  particular,  in  which  he  derides  Boling< 
t::>Toke  for  affecting  to  kneel,  and  intimates  by  a  sign  with  his 
bfe^and  that  Bolingbroke  aims  at  the  level  of  his  crown. 

May  28th.  —  I  dined  at  Collier's  with  a  party  assembled  to 
mucQ  Wordsworth.  There  were  Young,  Barnes,  Alsager,  &^, 
'!M7he  afternoon  passed  off  pleasantly,  but  the  conversation  was 
E^ot  highly  interesting.  Wordsworth  was  led  to  give  an  opin- 
ion of  Lord  Byron  which  flattered  me  by  its  resemblance  to 
Kdy  own.  He  reproached  the  author  with  the  contradiction 
ixi  the  character  of  the  Corsair,  &c.  He  also  blamed  Crabbe 
'for  his  unpoetical  mode  of  considering  hiunan  nature  and 
aociety. 

I  left  the  party  to  inquire  concerning  the  Anthony  Robin- 
sons, and  on  my  ret\um  foimd  the  Wordsworths  gone ;  but  I 
weut  to  Lamb's,  where  they  came,  and  I  enjoyed  their  com- 
pany till  very  late.     I  began  to  feel  quite  cordial  with  Mrs. 
Wordsworth.     She  is  an  amiable  woman. 

J%M  4th,  —  Mr.  Nash,  Sen.,  and  my  brother  Thomas, 
break&sted  with  me.  I  conducted  Mr.  Naish  to  Mr.  Belsham's 
Boeeting,  and  cai^e  home  to  read  "The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone," 
^  Wordsworth.  This  legendary  tale  will  be  less  popular  than 
Walter  Scott's,  from  the  want  of  that  vulgar  intelligibility,  and 
that  freshness  and  vivacity  of  description,  which  please  even 
those  who  are  not  of  the  vulgar.  Still,  the  poem  will  be  bet- 
ter liked  than  l)etter  pieces  of  Wordsworth's  viTiting.  There 
are  a  delicate  sensibility  and  exquisite  moral  nuining  through 
the  whole  ;  but  it  is  not  the  happiest  of  his  narrative  poems. 

June  5th.  —  Dined  at  Mr.  Porden's.  Sir  James  Smith  of 
Norwich,  the  botanical  professor,  there,  also  Phillips*  the 
pointer,  and  Taylor,  the  editor  or  proprietor  of  the  tStm.f  I 
8pent  a  pleasant  afternoon.  Sir  James  is  a  very  well-bred 
Dian,  and  though  his  conversation  was  not  piquant,  amenity 
supplied  an  equal  charm ;  though  that  word  is  not  applicable 
to  the  correct  propriety  and  nither  diy  courtesy  of  the  Uni- 
Wan  professor.     Phillips  was  very  agreeable,  but  the  hero  of 

•  Thomas  Phillips,  R.  A.,  painted  nil  the  lending  chnracters  of  the  day.  He 
•*w  a  peculiarly  refined  artist,  but  scarcely  ever  exceeded  tlie  sphere  of  per- 
mit painting.  Coleridge,  Southey,  B^-ron,  ('n^bbe,  Chantrey,  Blake,  Sir 
'-J*«po  Banks,  Ix»nl  Brougham,  FaVaday,  and  Walter  S<'ott  sat  to  him.  His 
^tures  on  Painting  and  contributions  to  Kees's  Cyclop(tdia  show  extensive 
l^minjr  and  originalitv  of  thought.  He  was  born  at  Dudlev,  in  Warwick- 
wire,  1770,  and  died  in* George  Street,  Hanover  Squnre,  1845. 

t  John  Tavlor,  son  of  a  celebrated  oculist  in  Hatton  Garden,  bom  1752. 
"««  oculist  to  George  HI.  and  William  IV.  He  published  "  The  Records  of 
^)'  Life,"  various  Poems,  and  "  Monsieur  Tonson  ''     Died  1F32. 
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the  day  -woe  Taylor,  —  "  everybody's  Taylor,"  as  lio  in 
times  designated.  He  haa  lively  purts,  puna,  jukeiii,  aud  it 
very  good-naturod.  The  Flaxmans  weri!  uot  thure.  Mm 
Flaxmaa  is  gone  to  QIackheiith.  Miss  Vurdeu,  in  n  faiiag 
manner,  spoke  of  her  apprehension  that  the  Fltutntui  fninilv  it 
broken  up  >ui  a  happy  and  eocial  cirele.  Mrs.  Ftajmian'a  bcihli 
is  very  precarious,  and  her  husband  is  dopoudeot  on  her,  mi 
suffers  himself  through  her  complaint.  This,  I  tear,  Ih  a  Dtct; 
and  it  is  a  melanchuly  subject  These  breakinga-up  ofwcirt* 
are  mourufiil  at  all  times,  and  peculiarly  bo  when  they  brfifl 
The  very  best  of  persona. 

Jiinf  fith.  —  I  dined  with  Amyot.  A  amull  party  went  Uwi* 
consisting  of  Sharon  Turner,  the  historian  and  antitjnarilii; 
Charles  Marsh,*  ex-luuristcr  and  M.  P.  ;  Williain  Taykvrf 
Norwich ;  and  Penn,  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  public  ofGce*,  sdf 
Hcendant  of  William  Penu.  Charles  Manih  stayed  with  ni  but 
a  short  time  ;  he  was  sent  for  to  the  House  cf  Coimoona  Ilil 
mannera  are  eaay  and  gentlemanly  ;  he  said  little,  hut  ho  ^lA* 
with  great  vivacity.  Slinron  Turner  is  a  good  ctuiverso^  Isl 
with  a  little  pedantry.  He  spoke  of  Martin  Bnniey  hwt' 
Bomely,  but  oddly.  He  laid  :  ■'  I  always  thought  he  w*""' 
flower,  though  it  might  be  late.  He  is  a  man  of  great  hoUf 
ami  intetfrity.     He  n^ver  told  me  a  lie  in  his  life  !  " 
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Sunday's  Examiner,^  Wordsworth  that  very  day  called  on 
ZHont,  who  in  a  manly  way  asked  him  whether  he  had  seen 
-^he  paper  of  the  morning ;  saying,  if  he  had,  ho  should  con- 
sider his  call  as  a  higher  honor.  He  disclaimed  the  article. 
*II*he  attack  by  Hazlitt  was  a  note,  in  which,  after  honoring 
!2klilton  for  being  a  consistent  patriot,  he  sneered  at  Words- 
"^prorth  as  the  author  of  "  paltry  sonnets  upon  the  Royal  forti-  j 
'^ude,"  kCj  and  insinuated  that  he  had  left  out  the  '^  Female  .  i 
^Vagrant,"  a  poem  describing  the  miseries  of  war  sustained  by  \ 
*ft:he  poor. 

Jttne  17th,  —  I  went  late  to  Lamb^s.     His  party  were  there, 
«Mid  a  numerous  and  odd  set  they  were,  —  for  the  greater  part 
interesting  and  amusing  people,  —  George  Dyer,  Captain  and 
^Martin  Bumey,  Ayrton,  Phillips,  Hazlitt  and  wife,  Alsager, 
^Barron  Field,  Coulson,  John  Collier,  Talfourd,  White,  Lloyd, 
cuui  Basil  Montagu.     The  latter  I  had  never  before  been  in 
oompany  with  ;   his  feeling  face  and  gentle  tones  are  very 
interesting.     Wordsworth  says  of  him  that  he  is  a  "  philan- 
t.hropized  courtier."     He  gave  mo  an  account  of  his  first  going 
"the  Norfolk  Circuit.     He  walked  the  circuit  generally,  and 
kept  aloof  firom  the  bar ;  in  this  way  he  contrived  to  pay  his 
expenses.      He  began  at  Huntingdon,  where  he  had  a  half- 
guinea  motion ;  and  as  ho  was  then  staying  at  his  brothcr^s 
bouse,  he  walked  to  Bury  with  that  money  in  his  pocket, 
picked  up  a  fee  there,  and  so  went  on.     Mackintosh  was  the 
^iumediate  senior  of  Montagu,  and  assisted   in  bringing  him 
forward.     Mackintosh  liad  business  immediately  as  a  leader, 
^•ud  after  a  short  time  the  two  travelled  together.    But  during 
*wme  time  Montagu  lived  on  bread  and  cheese.    He  is  a  strenu- 
^•w  advocate  for  all  reforms  in  the  law,  and  believes  that  in 
^ime  they  will  all  take  place. 

June  18th,  —  Breakfasted  at  Wordsworth's.  Wordsworth 
^as  not  at  home,  but  I  stayed  chatting  with  the  ladies  till  he 
'^med ;  and  several  persons  dropping  in,  I  was  kept  there 
*J1  two  o'clock,  and  was  much  amused. 

.  *  The  attack  referred  to  is  contained  in  the  following  remarks  on  Milton,  in 

^Ue  Examiner^  for  11th  Juno,  1815:   "  Whether  he  was  a  true  patriot  we  shall 

Jl^t  inquire;  he  was  at  least  a  vonsUteni  one.    He  did  not  retract  his  defence  of 

uie  people  of  England;  he  did  not  say  that  his  sonnets  to  Vane  or  Cromwell 

"*'ere  meant  ironically;  he  was  not  apribinted  Poet  Laureate  to  a  Court  he  had 

'^^Uedand  insulted;  he  accepted  ncitner  place  nor  pension;  nor  did  he  write 

r^Ury  sonnets  upon  the  *  Royal  fortitude'  of  the  Houj^e  of  Stuart,  by  which, 

**^wever,  they  really  lost  something."  To  these  words  a  foot-note  is  appended, 

referring  to  a  sonnet  to  the  King,'  "  in  the  Last  Edition  of  the  Works  of  a 

MMem  Poet." 

VOL.   I.  14 


Scott,  wiitor  of  the  Champion,*  and  Hnydon  the  paintar.t 
Htayt^il  a  uonuiderable  time.  Scott  is  a  little  swarthy  miiu. 
He  tAlked  fluently  ou  French  politics,  aud  informtKl  me.  thai 
he  baa  leanit  fi-om  pood  authority  that  La  Fayette  wo:  ip 
plied  to  hy  the  Kmg  oe  Buonaparte'H  reappearance  in  Fnuii*; 
that  La  Fayette  said  he  wished  the  King  success,  and  would 
nerve  under  hiia  on  conditions  which  he  gave  in  writing  ;  thU 
,  the  King  refiiaed  to  accede  to  them,  and  La  Fayetto  rotiredto 
his  estate.  On  Buonaparte's  arrival  he,  too,  sent  for  Li 
Fiiyetto,  who  refused  to  serve  under  him  or  accept  a  pl*M 
among  tho  peers,  but  said  tbat,  if  elected,  he  would  beooiMt 
member  of  the  li'gislfltivo  body. 

Haydon  has  an  animated  eonntommce,  but  did  not  Mf 
much.  Ikith  he  and  ^ott  seemed  to  entertain  a  high  revemoi 
for  the  poet. 

June  22d.  —  I  spent  the  evening  by  appoinfjnent  with  Otid- 
win.  The  Taylors  were  there.  We  talked  politics,  asA  «* 
very  comfortably.  Godwin  and  I  all  but  quarroUeil ;  Iwtti 
were  a  Uttle  angry,  and  equully  offensive  to  each  other.  God- 
win was  quite  impassioned  in  asserting  his  hope  that  Ruaof 
parte  may  be  successful  in  the  war.  He  declares  his  wLth  1^ 
alt  the  allies  that  enter  France  now  may  perish,  and  affiron 
that  no  man  who  did  not  abandon  all  tiionit  priiK'i[tle8 
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-fclie  idea  the  invaders  may  be,  as  is  now  the  fact,  carrying  on  a 
3^urely  defensive  war.     And  the  moral  certainty  that  Buona- 
parte would  have  made  war  as  soon  as  it  became  convenient, 
justifies  the  allies  in  beginning.     Godwin  considered  the  act- 
lug  on  such  a  surmise  unjustitiable.     I  asserted  that  all  the 
SLctions  of  life  proceed  on  sunuises.     We,  however,  agreed  in 
a.pprehending  that  Buonaparte  may  destroy  the  rising  liberties 
of  the  French,  and  that  the  allies  may  attempt  to  force  the  old 
ISourbon  despotism  on  the  P^rench.     But  Godwin  thinks  the 
liitter,  and  I  the  former,  to  be  the  greater  calamity.     I  also 
consider  the  future  despotism  of  Buonaparte  a  certain  conse- 
quence of  his  success  in  the  campaign  ;  and,  besides,  I  believe 
that  even  if  the  French  be  so  far  beaten  as  to  be  obliged  to 
take  back  Louis  on  terms,  yet  they  will  still  remain  so  fonnida- 
ble  that  the  allies  will  not  dare  to  impose  humiliating  condi- 
tions; so  that  the  French  may  at  last  be  led  to  offer  the 
Crown  again  on  terms  of  their  own  imposing.    Richard  Taylor 
would  be  satisfied  with  this,  but  Ciodwin  woidd  on  no  accoimt 
have  the  allies  successful. 

1  am  no  longer  very  anxious  for  the  liberties  of  the  French. 
It  is  infinitely  more  important  for  Europe  that  their  national 
spirit  of  foreign  conquest  should  be  crushed,  than  that  their 
civil  liberties  should  Ikj  prcsened.  Like  the  Romans,  they  may 
^the  conquerors  of  all  other  nations,  even  while  they  are  main- 
taining their  own  liberties.  And  I  no  longer  imagine,  as  I 
ouce  did,  that  it  is  only  monarchs  and  governments  which  can 
te  unjust  and  love  war. 

June  23d,  —  I  went  to  the  Siurey  Institution  to  read  the  de- 
tailed account  of  the  glorious  victory  at  Waterloo.  This  is 
indeed  most  glorious ;  but  still  I  fear  it  will  not  so  affect  the 
French  people  as  to  occasion  a  material  defalcation  from 
Buonaparte.  And  if  he  be,  after  all,  supported  by  the  French, 
numerous  and  bloody  must  be  the  victories  which  are  to  over- 
throw him. 

'Vfler  nine  o'clock  I  walked  to  Ayrton's.  The  illuminations 
vere  but  dull,  and  there  were  scarcely  any  marks  of  public  zeal 
or  sympathy.  I  stayed  at  Ayrton's  till  half  past  one.  I^imb, 
Alsager,  &c.  were  there,  but  it  was  merely  a  card- party. 

June  30th,  —  Called  on  Thelwall.     He  was  in  nnaflfected  low 
spirits.    Godwin,  Lofil,  and  Thelwall  are  the  only  three  per-' 
^ns  I  know  (except  Hazlitt)  who  gi-ieve  at  the  late  events. 
Their  intentions  and  motives  are  respectable,  and  their  sorrow  j 
proceeds  from  mistaken  theor}-,  and  an  inveterate  hatred  of  ; 


I'ld  names.     Tliey  auticipate  a  revival  of  aaciout  desjKitia 

;  and  they  will  not  Huknowledtfe  the  radical  vic«s  of  the 
French  people,  by  wliich  the  peuee  of  Euro|)e  ia  more  endan- 
gered than  the  liberties  of  the  French  ore  [ty  the  reatoi'ution  ut 
the  Bourbons. 

Julff  2d.  —  I  spent  the  forenoon  nt  home,  except  that  Ijong* 
and  1  loiutged  with  Wordsworth's  jH^eiiis  in  the  Temple  Uurdeus. 
Long  had  taken  the  Huerameut  at  Itelultaui's,  for  which  1  felt 
additional  respect  towards  him.  Though  1  am  not  religious 
myself,  I  have  greitt  respect  for  a  conduct  which  proceeds  from 
a  aeuse  of  duty,  and  ia  under  tlic  influoncu  of  religions  feelings 
I  greatly  esteem  Long  in  all  respcots.  both  for  liis  understttud- 
ing  and  biH  moral  foelinge,  which  together  compiise  nearly  all 
that  is  valuable  in  man. 

Julif  4tA.  —  At  lialf  past  four  I  went  to  ThelwaJl's,  la  witness 
B  aingnlar  diiipliiy.  ThelwaU  ethihtted  scverul  of  his  young 
people,  and  also  himself,  in  the  prcBcnce  of  the  Abbe  Sicard, 
and  several  of  his  deaf  and  dumb  pupils.  Thelwall  dolivorod 
a  lecture  to  about  sixty  or  seventy  persona.  He  gave  an  fto- 
count  of  his  plan  of  curing  impedinkents  In  the  s|ieeuh.  He 
makea  his  pupils  read  veme^ — -  beating  time.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  effect  ia  produced  by  the  facility  of  repeating  a 
movement  ouce  begun,  imd  partly  by  the  efiect  of  imaginatiooi 
The  attention  is  fixed  and  direuted  by  the  movement  uid 
time-beating.  Thia  simple  lact,  or  phenomenon.  Thelwall  has 
not  distinctly  perceived  or  comprehended.  His  boys  read,  or 
rather  reoited,  verse  verj-  pleaaantly,  and  without  atanimering, 
so  oa  to  produce  an  effect  fitr  more  favorable  to  his  system  than 
his  own  explanation  of  it.  After  this  two  hours'  display  we 
dined,  and  in  the  evening  Sicanl's  pupila  afforded  aroiiseiueut 
iu  the  drnwiiig-room  by  the  correspondence  they  carried  ou 
with  the  Indies.  One  of  them  wrote  notes  to  Mrs.  Rough,  and 
gave  a  gallant  turn  to  all  he  wrote,  for  even  the  deaf  and  dumb 
retain  tlieir  national  character.  1  wi'ote  eome  ridiculous  ifuea- 
tion  in  Mrs.  Itoitgh'a  name.  She  wrote  to  him  that  1  was  nn 
advocate,  and  therefore  not  to  be  believed.  He  anawercd,  "  1 
am  glad  to  hear  it,  aa  he  can  defend  me  if  1  have  the  miafbr- 
tune  to  offend  yoii." 

July  ?lh.  —  1  ealleil  ou  Am^-ot  early,  and  found  on  going  out 
that  Paris  had  l>cen  a^iin  taken  liy  tlic  allies.  But  the  p«b- 
lie  did  not  rejoice,  for  Puris  had  capitulated  on  h(  ^* 
terms,  and  Bikonaparto  had   eacaped.     During  the  ■ 

'  Qeornr  Lone,  Oit  barrister,  nnd  nnvrwanls  p 
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^Whitbread's  death  was  more  a  subject  of  interest  than  the 
posseasiou  of  Paris.  The  death  of  so  watchful  a  member  of 
X^arliament  is  really  a  national  loss.  He  belonged  to  the  no- 
Uest  class  of  mankind. 

In  the  evening  joined  Am  jot  and  his  &mily,  in  the  front 

dregs-boxes  of  Covent  Garden.     Miss  O'Neil's  Jane  Shore,  I 

t;1iiiik,  delighted  me  more  than  any  character  I  have  seen  her 

plaj.   lier  expression  of  disgust  and  horror  when  slie  meets  with 

her  husband,  as  well  as  her  general  acting  in  that  scene,  are 

as  fine  as  can  be  conceived,  coming  from  so  uninteresting  a 

fitce.    What  a  treasure  were  Mrs.  Siddons  now  as  young  as 

Miss  O'Neil ! 

Jul^  29th.  —  (At  Norwich,  on  circuit.)  This  day  was  de- 
voted to  amusement,  and  accordingly  passed  away  heavily.  I 
called  after  breakfiist  on  Millard,  and  then  went  to  Amyot,  with 
whom  I  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day.  He  introduced  me  to 
I^.  Bathurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  bishop's  manners  are 
Terr  pleasing.  His  attentions  to  me  would  have  been  flatter- 
ing, could  I  have  thought  them  distinguishing,  but  probably 
tiiej  proceed  from  a  habit  of  courtesy.  I  had  scarcely  ex- 
changed ten  words  with  him  when,  speaking  of  ancient  times 
hi  reference  to  the  former  splendor  of  the  buildings  attached 
to  the  Palace,  he  said  :  "  Ah  !  Mr.  Robinson,  bishops  had  then 
niore  power  than  you  or  I  wish  them  to  have,"  as  if  he  knew  I 
was  bom  a  Nonconformist.  I  afterwards  met  him  in  the  gar- 
dens, where  a  balloon  was  to  ascend  ;  he  was  arm-in-arm  with 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  on  my  going  up  to  him  he  took  hold  of 
Die  also,  and  remained  with  us  a  considerable  time  waiting 
^bout.  On  my  uttering  some  jest  about  bishoj)8  zw  partibtiA, 
he  eulogized  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland  as  emi- 
nently apostolic.  The  bishop's  manners  are  gentle,  and  his 
ftir  is  very  benignant.  He  is  more  gentlemanly  than  Gregoire. 
wid  more  sincere  than  Hohenfels. 

Tour  in  Belgium  and  Holland. 

HtmJ^  —  The  Battle  of  Waterloo  having  taken  place  in 
June,  1  was  determined  to  make  a  tour  in  Ik;lgium,  to  which 
^  ^as  also  urged  by  my  friend  Thomas  Nay  lor,  f  who  was  my 

*  Written  in  1850. 

^  Father  of  Samuel  Navlor,  the  trjinf^lator  of  **  Reinoke  Fiichs,"  and  son  of 
'  jmiiel  Xaylor,  of  Great  5Jowport  Street,  ajjent  to  Mr.  Francif*,  in  whose  office 
^ir.  RobiiiMin  was  an  articled  clerk.  H.  ('  K.  says:  "  S.  Naylor,  Sen,  took 
yjp  to  the  first  play  I  ever  saw  in  Lon<lon :  it  was  'Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry.' 
^have  forgotten  all  about  it,  excepting  that !  wa*  trounled  by  the  number  of 
P*^Pl«onthe  stage,  and  that  I  i*aw  aiul  admired  Jack  Banister." 
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travelling  wmpauion  from  Sunday,  August  6tti,  to  SattndlQ 
St'ptembMr  2d. 

I  kept  a  journal  of  this  tour,  and  have  just  finished  a  hurt, 
perusal  of  it.  It  coutaius  niorely  an  account  of  wliat  oecurrei 
to  myself,  and  the  iauidents  n'ere  so  unimpresBive  that  the  uiu 
rative  huH  brought  to  mj  recolleution  very  few  persons  lun 
very  few  places.  1  ehall,  therefore,  not  1«  temptod  to  dwel 
upon  the  uvcnts. 

Naylur  and  1  went  to  Mat^te  on  tlie  ^th.  aud  next  daj 
after  visiting  Ramsgatc,  ecnbarked  in  a  small  niid  unpromlsini 
veaael,  which  brought  ub  to  Ostend  early  on  the  foUewinj 
luoming.  There  were  on  Iward  four  joung  men.  who,  lili< 
ouraelves,  were  bound  for  Waterloo.  We  agreed  to  travel  tc 
gether,  and  1,  being  the  only  one  who  understood  &iiy  lansiuifr 
but  English,  was  elected  governor ;  moet  of  us  remained  to 
gether  till  the  end  of  the  jnuniey.  1  have  lost  sight  of  theu 
all,  but  I  will  give  their  names.  There  wa»  a  young  Scold 
M.  D.,  named  Stewart,  whom  I  afterwards  met  in  London 
when  ho  told  me  the  hi8ti>ry  of  hia  good  fortune.  It  wok  whei 
travelling  in  France,  after  our  rrKenntrr,  that  he  by  n<»iden 
come  to  a  uountry  inn,  where  he  found  a  family  in  greo. 
alarm.  An  Engliah  lady  wiw  taken  in  preniatiuv  labor.  Thi 
caee  waa  })erilouB.  No  mediwil  man  was  there.  He  oHpred  hi 
Bervieea,  and  continued  to  attend  her  until  her  husband,  i 
Geueral,  and  personal  friend  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Ixn 
Wellington,  arrived.     The  General  acknowledged  him  to  t> 

I    the  savior  of  his  wife's  life,  and  in  return  obtained  for  him  i 

'    profitable  place  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  English  army. 

The  other  yonng  men  were  Barnes,  a  Hurgeon,  and  two  meg 
chanta  or  merchants'  clerks,  Wutkine  and  Williams. 

Our  journey  lay  through  Bmges.  tihent,  Brusaeis,  Antwert 
Breda,  Utrecht,  Amstenlam.  Haarlem,  Leyden,  the  Hairu* 
Delft,  Rotterdam,  and  the   Briel,  tc  Hclvoetaluya,  and  froi 

;  thence  to  Harwich. 

small  }mrt  of  the  tour  waa  lu  barges.   ■  One  iu  particuhi 

[  I  eiyoyed.     It  was  the  v^^yllge  fhim  Bniges  to  (ihent,  diiriu 
whidi  I  certainly  hod  more  pleasure  than  I  had  ever  before  hiu 

I  on  board  a  vessel,  and  with  no  alloy  wliatcver.    Tbia  canal  vnyag 
isidered  one  of  the  best  in  the  Netherlands,  and  our  txMi 

r  though  not  superbly  funiiahed,  possessed  every  couTcuienci 
"We  took  our  passage  in  the  state-eal>iu,  over  which  was  na  «U 
gant  awning.  I  found  1  could  write  on  board  with  perfec 
;  but  fi'om  time  to  time  1  looked  iiut  of  the  cabin  windoi 
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t  prospect  pleasingly  dtversitied  by  nent  and  ccmfortKble 
jes  on  tbe  Inuiks.  The  bnrge  proceeded  ao  slowly  that  we 
o>uld  hardly  jferceive  when  it  stoppud.  A  man  was  wulkiiig 
on  the  side  of  the  iiatiai  for  ii  tp^^ut  part  of  the  way,  aud  I 
thcrpfore  suppnue  onr  pace  was  not  mHoli  moi-e  than  four 
■aaim  an  hour. 

We  embarked  at  half  past  teu,  itnd  at  two  o'clock  an  excel- 
lent dluoer  was  acrrod  up,  consisting  of  tiah,  flesh,  and  fowl, 
with  rich  paatry,  and  plenty  of  frnit.  Fur  this  dinner,  and  the 
^■oJl^re  of  between  thirty  and  forty  milua.  we  paid  each  5_/r. 

Tlie  luain  ol>ject  of  the  tour  was  hi  visit  the  field  of  the  re- 
cfut  great  Battle  of  Waterloo.  It  was  on  the  1  itii  of  Augtist 
when  we  inspected  the  several  points  famous  in  the  history  of 
Ihls  bsttle.  Not  all  the  vestiges  of  the  uouflict  were  removed. 
There  were  anna  of  trees  haiigiug  down,  shattered  by  cunnou- 
htlb,  snd  not  yet  cut  off.  And  there  were  ruined  and  buriit 
Cfttagos  iu  many  places,  and  marks  of  bullets  and  balls  on 
both  hoLwes  and  trees ;  but  I  saw  nothing  in  particular  to  im- 
prSM  me,  except  that  in  an  inn  near  the  field  1  had  a  glimpse 
ofalwly  in  weeds,  who  was  come  on  a  vain  search  aft«r  the  body 
rf  her  huslmnd,  alain  there.  A  more  uninteresting  country, 
w  one  more  (it  for  "  a  glorious  victory,"  being  flat  aud  almost 
»itboiit  trees,  than  that  round  Waterliio  cannot  bo  imagined. 
I  low  it  some  years  afterwards,  when  ugly  momunonts  were 
"«cted  there,  and  I  can  hear  witness  to  the  faut  of  the  great 
i^Kmblauce  which  the  aspect  of  the  neighborhood  of  Waterloo 
Wb  to  a  village  a  mile  from  Ciimbridge,  on  the  Biiry  road. 

Oa  the  field  and  at  other  places  the  peasants  brought  us 
ilics  of  the  tight  Dr.  Stewart  purchased  a  brass  uutrass  for 
kiUfnloon.  and  pistols,  &c.  were  sold  to  others.  For  my  own 
ftn,  with  no  great  pirtion  of  auntimental  feeling,  1  could  have 
•uhed  mjBolf  to  pick  up  some  memorial ;  but  u  mere  piircbsae 
.  ns  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  me. 

Wb  dined  at  Waterloo.  Our  host  was  honest,  for  on  my 
(irdering  a  dinner  at  2/V.  a  bead,  he  said  he  never  made  two  ,. 
l*lw»,  and  should  charge  only  li/>-  In  the  village,  which  is^ 
"Wed  nnfl  wretched,  a  festival  was  being  held  iu  honor  of  the 
l*tron  saint ;  bnt  we  were  told  that,  in  conaequenoe  of  the 
'■sttlo,  and  out  of  respect  to  brave  men  who  lay  there,  there 
'"M  to  bo  uo  dancing  this  year. 

In  tile  eirenlar  brick  church  of  Waterloo  we  saw  two  plain 
'''Uble  monuments,  bearing  simply  the  names  of  the  ofiicerH 
"■the  Ist  Foot (luards and  l&th  King's  Hussars  who  bad  fitJIen 
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there.     Even  tlie  reward  of  being  ko  nuned  is  ) 

one  iu  n  tlioiisaiid.     Sixty  Cliouwuid  men  ure  said  ti>  hare  tuttia 

killed  or  wuiindc-d  nt  Wutorloo.     Will  elxtj   bo  iicimcd  hcre- 

la  general  I  admired  the  towua  of  Uelgiwm,  but  ULent  wm 
my  faForite.  The  fine  uruliitj;otiire  of  tho  Unthulic  cliurclieii 
of  the  Netherlands  gmtifiod  mo,  while  I  wiu  disgusted  witk  the 
nakedness  and  meanness  of  the  Protestant  ehurches  of  Hol- 
land. 

Among  the  few  ol>jei:ta  whicli  huve  left  any  traees  in  my 
memory,  the  one  whiuh  impressed  ine  most  vraa  the  seuluded 
vilUgu  of  Broek,  ueiu'  Amsturdam.  My  jonmnl  for  the  3  Ist  of 
AnguBt  contains  the  account  of  onr  visit  to  this  vitlnge  and 
that  of  Soardam-  The  peojilc  uf  £roek  live  in  a  state  of  proud 
seclusion  from  tho  rest  of  mankind,  ttnd,  Ijeing  industrious,  are 
able  to  banish  the  appearance  of  |x>verty,  at  least  from  their 
eottogtM.  We  walked  for  about  an  hour  through  tlie  narrow 
streets,  wbiuh  are  moated  on  a  small  scale.  There  were  u 
great  numl>er  of  inferior  houses,  but  not  a  single  fmor  one,  — 
nil  were  adorned  more  or  leas.  Most  of  them  are  painted  wliite 
and  green,  — some  entirely  green.  Iu  general  the  blinds  were 
closed,  HO  that  we  could  scarcely  get  a  jMsep  into  any  uf  thcuL 
When  we  did  look  in  wo  observed  great  neatness  and  simpli- 
city, witli  marks  of  affiiicnee  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  shojm  had 
a  few  goods  m  the  windon's  as  a  sort  of  symbol,  lyit  were  as 
s<xlnd»d  as  the  private  honsoa. 

Scarcely  an  individual  did  wo  see  in  the  streets.  Wo  met  one 
woman  with  a  Qat  piece  of  gold  or  gilt  metal  i  m  the  forehead,  Kud 
a  similar  pieue  behind  :  she  wore  also  long  gold  ear-rings.  Thi% 
however,  is  not  an  unusual  costume  for  the  affluent  peuanittrt' 
elsewhere.  We  pulled  oR'  our  hats  to  the  Bniek  Iwlle,  bnt  ;h«il 
no  salutation  in  return.  The  general  seclusion  of  the  village, 
from  which  nothing  coidd  lie  seen  but  meadows  with  ditches,  . 
the  silence  of  the  streets,  tho  peHbct  stillness  and  neatness  of 
the  olgects,  every  dwelling  resembling  a  Hnunner-hoiiat'  rathef 
than  an  ordinary  residence,  the  cheerful  and  unusual  cultm, 
and  the  absence  of  all  the  olfjeots  wliicli  denote  u  hard-working  • 
race  of  men,  gave  to  the  whole  plaue  iia  air  nt>solutely  Anjo- 
dian.  The  only  ol^ecta  which  disturbed  this  impression  were 
several  houses  of  a  better  de3cri|ition,  with  large  windows, 
gilded  shutters,  carved  frontispieces,  mid  tiie  other  omaraents 
of  a  litshianalile  house.  Oue  in  piirt.icnliir  had  a  ]>ore1t  with 
Corinthian  pUlnra,  and  a  liit^  garden  with  high,  clipped  trvejk 
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One  BQzgeon^s  house  had  an  announcement  that  wine  and 
strung  hquors  were  to  be  had,  —  as  if  these  were  still,  in  this 
Dutch  Arcadia,  articles  of  medicine  only.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  no  public-house  in  Broek.  We  saw  one,  but  did  not  go  in. 
It  did  not  look  like  the  rest  of  the  houses. 

We  were  next  driven  to  Saardam,  where  we  visited  the  hut 
which  alone  brings  many  an  idle  traveller  to  the  place,  and  in 
which  Peter  of  Russia  resided  while  ho  Icamt  the  trade  of 
ship-building,  performing  the  work  of  a  common  shipwright. 
It  is  certainly  right  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  an  act  in 
which  an  admirable  sentiment  prevailed,  whatever  want  of 
good  sense  and  judgment  there  might  be  in  it.  The  hut  has 
notliing  particular  about  it,  except  that  it  is  worse  than  the 
other  huts,  it  being  of  course  a  principle  to  keep  it  in  its  origi- 
Q&l  condition.  While  in  this  singular  village  we  saw  a  school 
in  which  the  children  were  singing  to  the  tune  of  "  God  save 
the  King/  This  is  become  the  general  tune  throughout  Eu- 
rope for  tho  partisans  of  legal  and  restored  monarchs,  though 
origiuiiUy  written  in  honor  of  an  elected  sovereign  house. 

This  belongs  to  tlio  agreeable  days  of  my  tour.  I  had  seen 
life  in  a  new  shape, — one  of  the  varieties  of  human  existence 
with  which  it  is,  or  rather  inay  he,  useful  to  become  acquainted, 
^t't  I  ought  to  add  that  I  saw  little  of  these  North-Hollanders, 
wid  caimot  tell  what  their  manners  and  morals  may  be.  There 
is  certainly  no  virtue  in  selfish  seclusion  fi-om  the  world.  The 
neighborhood  of  such  a  city  as  Amsterdam  must  supply  oi)por- 
^ities  for  the  vices  which  will  spring  up  in  any  soil.  Yet, 
pertaiiily,  in  the  insulated  and  clannish  spirit  which  prevails 
m  these  villages  there  is  generated  a  benevolence,  or  extension 
of  selfishness  beyond  the  individual,  which  may  protect  the 
niembers  of  the  clan  and  inhabitants  of  the  island  from  the 
severest  evils  of  life.  So  tliat,  though  perhaps  these  peasants 
are  not  especial  objects  of  love  or  admiration,  yet  they  may  be 
euvied  by  those  who  have  witnessed,  if  not  experienced,  the 
iieavier  calamities  so  frequently  arising  in  the  more  polished 
Jiiid  more  highly  civilized  circles  of  life  elsewhere. 

At  Haarlem  I  heard  the  celebrated  organ  in  the  great 
church.  I  am  half  afraid  to  say  in  writing  how  much  I  was 
P^tified.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  and  believing 
that  1  have  no  ear  for  music,  and  certainly  I  have  suffered 
cnuui  at  listening  to  some  which  others  thought  very  fine,  but 
^  this  I  listened  with  delight,  and  was  quite  sorry  when  it 
ceased. 

14* 
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I  was  amused  with  the  gor^eoiia  ehow  in  the  Greek  ebui 
at  Amsterdam.     I  was  jilcosed  with  the  Hiigiie,  and  with  iho 
Royal  PaUce  called  the  House  in  the  V\'cHid.     I  wns  struck  ubo  | 
with  the  Blea  Buseh.  the  uieliineholy  men 
JnHndation  near  Dort,  which  took  place  i: 
tury. 

On  the  church  tower  of  Utrecht  I  fell  ii 
riera,  with  whom  waa  Walton,  an  nttomcy. 
wards  became  acquainted.  [  returned  to 
of  aepteraber. 


with  the  Masque- 1| 
With  him  I  after. 
Eugland  on  the  2d  J 


September  2Bd.  — At  the  end  of  a  visit  to  my  frienda  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Pattissou,  at  Witham,  I  went  Xu  take  k'uve  of  Mn> 
Pattisaon,  Sen.  She  bej^an  inten-ugating  me  about  my  religious 
opinions.  This  she  did  iu  a  way  so  kiud  and  benevolent  that 
1  could  not  be  displeased,  or  consider  her  impertinent.  I  whs 
unable  tu  answer  her  as  I  eould  wish.     However,  I  did  not 

Beruple  to  declare  to  her  that  such  orthodoxy  as  Mr.  N 'a 

would  deter  me  from  Christianity.  1  cannot  wish  to  have  ik 
belief  which  eiuhidos  from  salvation  sncb  persons  as  my  own 
dear  mother,  my  iniele  Orabb,  and  a  large  portiou  of  the 
people  I  have  over  known.  | 

October  4ih.  —{On  a  visit  to  my  brother  Rahakkuk  at  Bag- 
shot.)  After  dining  tite-d-teie  with  my  niece  t^ixabcth,  and. 
playing  baokgommon  with  her,  we  called  on  Mrs.  Kitchener 
and  took  tea  with  her.  Mrs.  Cooper  (the  widow  of  the 
olei^-man  at  Bngshot),  who  was  there,  related  to  mi 
singular  circumstanceH  about  tlie  state  of  her  husband's  mind 
in  his  last  illnesa.  He  waa  then  more  than  eighty  yean  cf  < 
age.  He  imagined  himself  to  he  dead,  and  gave  direotinna  m 
for  the  burial  of  a  dead  man  ;  and  he  remained  in  thispomuin 
aioQ  for  several  weeks.  At  one  time-he  deaired  a  uot«  to  ' 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  UlnuecHter  aunounoiug  his  deMth. 
another  time  ho  desired  that  the  mourners  might  he  well  pri>^ 
vided  for,  and  inquired  alxiiit  tbe  preparations  mode.  Iu  pim 
ticular  on  one  oueasion  when  a  clean  shirt  was  bein^;  put  on. 
he  reniiudod  the  servants  that,  l>eing  a  corpse,  they  must  put 
on  nothing  but  woollen,  or  they  would  uicur  a  pentUtyf 
^Vhen  told  that,  if  dead,  he  could  not  talk  altout  it,  he  for 
n  moment  perceived  the  absurdity  of  hia  notion,  but  kx>R 
relapsed. 

Vetober  26th.  —  At  work  in  my  chambers  in  the  forenooo* 
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^fter  dining  at  Collier's  I  went  to  Flaxman'a.  I  had  not  seen 
liim  for  many  months,  and  was  glad  to  find  all  the  family  well, 
'IMre.  Flaxman  in  particular  recovered.  We  chatted  about  my 
Journey  to  Holland.  Flaxman  speaks  with  contempt  of  Dutch 
statuary.  He  rejoices  in  the  restoration  of  the  works  of  art  to 
Italy.* 

November  6th,  —  (At  Royston  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Wedd.)  We 
dined  late.  W.  Nash  and  T.  Nash  of  Whittlesford  with  us. 
The  afternoon  spent  agreeably.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Nash  came 
to  lis.  He  was  in  good  spirits.  The  cheerful  benignity  of  the 
old  gentleman  renders  him  delightful,  but  age  is  advancing 
mpidly  on  him,  and  his  Acuities  are  growing  blind  with  years. 
He  is,  however,  with  all  his  infirmities,  the  model  of  a  ven- 
erable old  man.  It  is  a  felicitv  to  live  within  the  influence 
of  such  a  character,  who  creates  a  society  by  his  personal 
virtues. 

Nwember  11th,  —  Went  to  see  the  play  of  "  Percy,"  by 
Hannah  More.  It  is  much  like  "  Gabrielle  de  Vergy."  The 
situation  is  highly  interesting.  A  chaste  and  iioble-minded 
voman  having  been  forcefl  to  marry  a  man  she  hates,  the  rival, 
^hom  she  loves,  suddenly  returns,  ignorant  of  her  marriage; 
The  husband  fiiriously  jealous  and  cruel,  <kc.,  «kc.  Of  course 
they  aU  die  as  in  "  Gabrielle."  Miss  O^Neil  gave  great  interest 
to  the  play  during  the  first  three  acts.  Her  tenderness  is  ex- 
quisite, and  her  expression  of  disgust  and  horror,  while  she 
averts  her  coimtenance  and  hides  it  with  her  hands,  is  pecu- 
liarly masterly.  This  single  expression  she  hjis  ehiborately 
studied.  Young  j)layed  the  jealous  husband  with  spirit,  but 
Charles  Kemble  was  a  mere  ranting  lover  as  Percy.  He  ought 
Hot  to  have  given  the  name  to  the  play. 

Nwrmher  12th.  —  Continued  reading  Wraxall.  A  repartee 
^f  Burke's  pleased  me.  David  Hartley,  Member  for  Hull,  was 
the  dullest  of  speakers  ■  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Having 
spoken  so  long  as  to  drive  away  the  greater  number  of  the 
luembers  (more  than  three  hundred  having  dwindled  down  to 
^^hty),  he  moved  that  the  Riot  Act  should  be  read  at  the 
table,  on  which   Burke,  who  sat  next  him,  exclaimed  :  "  My 

*  When,  in  1815,  the  allied  povoreipis  nrrivod  in  Paris,  they  insisted  upon 
*"<'  restoration  of  the  objects  of  art  which  had  boon  nillaged  from  various 
places  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon.  "  A  Tneniorial  from  all  the  artist**  of  Kurope 
*t  Rome  claimed  for  the  Eternal  City  the  ontin'  n^xtoration  of  the  immortal 
*wkftof  art  which  had  once  adorned  it.  Tin*  allied  •ifjvcroigim  accedetl  to  the 
J^^t demand;  and  Canova,  impassioned  fortlio  arts  an<t  tlie  cityof  his  choice, 
^'^'tened  to  Paris  to  superintend  the  removal.  It  was  most  effectually  done." 
"•Alison's  Europe,  Vol.  XII.,  286,  Oth  edition. 
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dear  friend  I  why,  in  God's  iiiuiie,  read  the  Hint  Act )     Do  nat 
you  Bee  that  tlie  mob  are  dispersed  alr«»dy  1 "  • 

A'miemier  14^h.  —  Dined  at  the  Hal],  Aft*r  niiiy  I  cuiltri 
on  Charles  Laiab.  He  was  much  better  iu  henlth  apd  spiriu 
than  when  I  saw  him  iasL  Though  l&r-ii-tSte,  he  was  abl«  Id 
pun.  1  was  speukiu),'  of  my  first  brief,  when  he  asked,  "  Kd 
you  not  exclaim,  — 

Thou  great  flnt  moie,  lansl  undrtjlocl  V  " 

JVwvmJw  S^i/.^  Accompauied  Miaa  Naah  to  the  tJiaiire, 
^  and  saw  "  Tamerlane,"  a  vei^  dull  play.  It  is  more  rtiiflW 
with  trite  declamation,  and  that  of  an  inferior  kind,  tliim  in; 
piwe  I  recollect.  It  is  a  compendium  of  pciliticul  eonunoft 
places.  And  the  piece  is  not  the  more  Totuable  becauK  tlM 
doctrines  are  very  wholesome  and  wttisfautory.  Tamerlane  il 
a  sort  of  regal  Sir  Charles  Grandisou, — a  perfect  king,  wO 
wise  and  insipid.  He  was  not  unfitly  represented  by  Po|n^  it 
the  character  he  intended  merely  ae  a  foil  to  tliat  of  the  frnr 
cioiis  B^aset.  Kcau  performed  that  character  tlirouglwB(' 
under  the  idea  of  his  being  a  two-le^ed  ImiH.  He  ruitbed  oo 
the  stage  at  his  first  appearance  as  a  wild  beast  amy  tw  v^ 
posed  to  enter  a  new  den  to  wliidi  his  kcufxAra  have  tmnsfeDW 
His  tartan  whiskers  improved  the  natural  excelltnii«  fi 
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Joicing  could  not  be  conceived.     There  was  hardly  a  crowd  in 
'tihe  streets. 

December  5th,  —  Went  to  the  Surrey  Institution  in  the  even- 
mng,  and  heard  a  lecture  on  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  by  Land- 
^»er.*  He  is  animated  in  his  style,  but  his  animation  is  pro- 
<iuoed  by  indulgence  in  sarcasms,  and  in  emphatic  diction.  He 
;pronounoe8  his  words  in  italics  ;  and  by  coloring  strongly  ho 
-produces  an  effect  easily. 

December  7th,  —  I  spent  several  hoiu^  at  the  Clerkenwell 

^^essions.     A  case  came  before  the  court  ludicrous  from  the 

minuteness  required  in  the  examination.     Was   the   pauper 

settled  in  parish  A  or  B?     The  house  ho  occupied  was  in 

l)oth  parishes,  and  models  both  of  the  house  and  the  bed  in 

'vhich  the  pauper  slept  were  laid  before  the  court,  that  it 

might  ascertain  how  much  of  his  body  lay  in  each  parish. 

The  court  held  the  pauper  to  be  settled  where  his  head  (being 

the  nobler  part)  lay,  though  one  of  his  legs  at  least,  and 

great  part  of  his  body,  lay  out  of  that  parish.     Quod  notan< 

dam  est ! 

December  9tk.  —  I  read  term  reports  in  the  forenoon,  and 
»fter  dining  with  the  Colliers  returned  to  my  chambers  till 
Kren,  when  I  went  to  Alsager^s.  There  I  met  the  Lambs, 
Htxlitt,  Burrell,  Ayrton,  Coulson,  Sleigh,  <fec.  I  enjoyed  tho 
evening,  though  I  lost  at  cards,  as  I  have  imiformly  done. 
Haditt  was  sober,  argumentative,  acute,  and  interesting.  1 1 
did  not  converse  with  him,  but  enjoyed  his  conversation  with  \ 
others.  Lamb  was  good-humored  and  droll,  with  great  origi- 
nality, as  usual.  Coidson  was  a  new  man  almost  to  me.  He  is 
said  to  be  a  prodigy  of  knowledge,  —  a  young  elhfe  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  —  a  reporter  for  The  Chrmiicle. 

December  19th,  —  Spent  the  morning  at  Guildhall  agreeably. 
After  dining  at  the  Colliers',  I  t<M>k  a  hasty  cup  of  tea  with 
^Xvlo^,  and  was  followed  by  him  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  We 
■  saw  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  "  The  Beggar's  Bush." 
For  the  first  time  I  saw  Kean  without  any  pleasure  whatever. 
He  has  no  personal  dignity  to  supply  the  want  of  dress.  No 
one. suspects  the  Prince  in  the  Merchant,  and  even  as  the  Mer- 

*  John  Landseer,  an  engraver  of  con8i(leml)lc  talent,  and  fatlior  of  tho  present 
^•r  Edwin  Landseer.  He  wns  bom  nt  Lincoln,  1769.  In  his  later  years  the  pen 
^pcrseded  the  burin.  He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  engniving  at  the 
^oyal  Institution  in  1806;  his  be«t  known  literary  works  are  *'  Sabcean 
aesearchea"  and  a  "  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Pictures  in  the  National  Gal- 
Jf7'"  His  best  engraving  is  fi-om  liis  pon's  well-kuc  wn  picture,  **  The  Dogs  of 
^^-  Bernard."    He  died  in  Februarv,  18o2. 
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ctutut  he  hail  not  an  uir  of  tnunificenoe.  He  inspires  do  re- 
spect nliiituviT ;  1111(1  he  lilts  no  opporttmlty  for  the  dispU; 
of  bits  jKiuiiliar  excellence,  —  bursts  of  passion.  The  he^ffi- 
sutfuoM  uiiil  the  Itiytil  burgotnnster  of  Bnigca  ore  very  {ileaunt 
''Who's  Whot"  a  fiirco  liy  Poole,  has  im  amusing  scene  « 
two.  Miiiidoii  as  a  kuaviidi  Ajxithecary'a  shopman,  and  Har 
ley  as  the  Apothewiry,  are  very  comic.  By  the  by,  Harlej  i< 
a  young  unci  promising  actor. 

Drcttalitr  ii-At.  —  I  read  several  chapters  of  Pnley's  "En 
deuces  of  Christianity,"  having  resolved  to  read  attentivelf 
and  seriously  tliat  and  other  works  on  a  subject  transcendeotlt 
ini|)orttmt,  uud  which  I  am  ashamed  thus  long  to  have  dcLiyrd 
titndying.  I  dined  with  the  Colliers  and  spent  some  time  »1 
Itome,  btkin^  tea  alone.  I  colled  on  Long,  and  had  a  short 
chnt  with  him.  1'hc  lively  pleasure  he  expressed  at  myinfunu- 
ing  him  of  the  Ixtoks  I  intended  to  ettidy  quite  gratified  u^ 
He  is  a  most  excellent  creature.  I  look  up  to  him  with  admi- 
ration the  mure  1  see  of  him. 

Dfi-finlifi-  JTlli,  —  Spent  the  morning  at  home  reading  indi* 
triously  liiw*  rc[KirtH.  I  dined  with  Collier,  aud  having  n*d 
ugiiiu  ill  my  room,  1  went  after  six  o'clock  to  Thelwall's,  ud 
wtiH  present  at  an  c-thibition  which  was  more  amusing  than  I 

M-cted-     ■■I'i.iims"  W.IS  performed  by  Thelwall's  family  «nJ 
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ntermpted  health  and  prosperity.     Besides,  it  is  a  year  in 

hich  I  have  been  so  successful  in  my  profession,  that  I  have 

ja  prospect  of  affluence  if  the  success  continues,  which  I  dare 

sQot  expect,  and  about  which  I  am  far  less  anxious  than  I  used 

-fto  be.     I  do  not  now  fear  poverty.     I  am  not,  nor  ever  was, 

^desirous  of  riches,  but  my  wants  do  not,  perhaps,  increase  in 

jproportion  to  my  means.     My  brother  Thomas  makes  it  a  re- 

jproach  to  me  that  I  do  not  indulge  myself  more.     This  I  do 

not  think  a  duty,  and  shall  probably  not  make  a  practice.     I 

liope  I  shall  not  contract  habits  of  parsimony.* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
1816. 


JANUARY  9th.  —  (At  Norwich.)     This  morning  I  went  im- 
mediately after  breakfast  to  a  Jew  dentist,  C ,  who  put 

in  a  natural  tooth  in  the  place  of  one  I  swallowed  vesterdav. 
He  assured  me  it  came  from  Waterloo,  and  promised  me  it 
should  outlast  twelve  artificial  teeth. 

January  17ih.  —  (At  Bury.)  I  called  with  sister  on  Mrs. 
CTarkaon,  to  take  leave  of  her.  The  Clarksous  leave  Burv  to- 
day,  and  are  about  to  settle  on  a  farm  (Play ford)  near  Ipswich. 
No  one  deserves  of  the  j)re8ent  race  more  than  Ciarkson  to  have 
what. Socrates  proudly  claimed  of  his  judges,  — a  lodging  in 
the  Prytaneion  at  the  public  expense.  This  ought  to  exclude 
painful  anxiety  on  his  account,  if  the  farm  should  not  succeed. 
They  were  in  good  spirits. 

Ffbruary  6th.  —  1  attended  the  Common  Pleas  this  morn- 
ing, expecting  that  a  demurrer  on  which  wc  had  a  consultation 
last  night  would  come  on,  but  it  did  not.  I  heard,  however, 
an  argument  worthy  of  the  golden  age  of  the  KngliHh  law,  sciL 
the  age  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  l>an- 
caster,  when  the  subtleties  and  refinements  of  the  law  were  in 
^igh  flourishing  condition,  —  or  the  silver  age,  that  of  the 
Stuarts.  An  almshouse  cor{)oration,  the  warden  and  poor  of 
Croydon,  in  Surrey,  on  the  founrlation  of  Archbishop  Whitgift, 
brought  an  action  for  rent  against  their  tenant,     lie  pleaded 

*  Thwe  remarks  were  occasioned  bv  the  rise  in  H.  C.  R.'s  fees  from  £  219 
"  18l4j  to  £  821  16  f.  in  the  present  year  I 
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that,  for  a  good  tvnd  valuable  consideration,  they  lind  snl't  Tiin 
the  liiud,  ivR  authorized  bv  the  statute,  for  reducmjog  laiid-tu.i 
Tbey  replied  that,  iu  their  conveyaiiue,  iu  setting  out  thei^ 
title,  they  hod  omitted  the  words,  "  of  the  fouiidntiun  of  Arch-^ 
binhop  Whitgift,"  and  therefore  they  contended  the  deed  waa 
void,  iind  that  they  might  atill  recover  their  rout,  a&  before^ 
Uood  eouBo  and  honesty  prevailed  over  techaical  seuse. 

FArvari/  11th.  —  1  walked  to  NewingtJjn,  aud  diuei)  i 
Mrs.  Bnrbaiild  and  Miss  Finch.  Miss  Uomoitd  and  CbHrlei 
Aikin  were  there.  Aa  usual,  we  wore  very  ui}iiifnrtahle. 
BarlwiiUd  can  keep  up  n  lively  argumeututive  wmviTsatiou  s^ 
well  A3  any  one  I  knuw  ;  and  at  her  ndvauced  age  (she  M 
turned  of  seventy),  she  is  certainly  the  best  specimen  of  j 
female  Presbyterian  society  in  the  country.  N.  B.  —  Antlionji 
Itobinson  re<itiested  me  U>  inqnire  whether  she  thought  t&d 
doet.rine  of  UniverHul  Restoration  scriptural.  She  Buld  iihd 
thought  we  must  bring  to  the  interprettttiou  of  the  Seriptured 
a  very  lilwral  notion  of  the  beueticeuce  of  the  Doity  to  find  thd 
doctrine  there.  j 

Febraiiri/  I2(h.  ^-  I  dined  with  the  Colliers,  nnil  in  the  STen-j 
ing  went  tu  Driiiy  I^ne  with  Jane  Collier  and  Miss  Lamb,  tq 
see  "  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts."  n  very  spirited  comedvi 
by  Masaingcr.  Kean'B  Sir  (iil««  Overreach  la  a  very  fine  piaaal 
of  anting  indeed.  His  rage  at  the  diacoveiy  of  the  fraud  in  tho] 
nmrriBge  of  hiit  dauglktar  is  wrought  up  to  a  wonderful  hei^t,  i 
and  becomes  almost  t»n  tntgiunl.  On  the  contrary,  Munden,  | 
who  also  plays  admirably  the  port  of  a  knavish  confidant,  ilj 
infinitely  comical,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  he  played  toi}] 
well,  for  he  diaUirbed  the  impression  which  Keait  was  to  nuiieg 
by  the  equally  strong  effect  of  his  own  acting.  Osberry  pbtyed , 
Greedy,  the  hungry  magistrate,  pleasantly,  and  Harley  wiul 
thought  to  perform  Wellborn  well ;  but  he  dis|>leaBes  uc  in ' 
this,  that  he  seems  to  have  no  keeping.  SometicDes  he  re-| 
minds  one  of  Banister,  sometimes  Lewis ;  so  tliut  at  last  ha 
is  ncitlier  a  character  nor  himself.  Mrs.  Ulover  was  agre«ablai 
in  playing  Liidy  Allworth,  ' 

Frhmarff  loth.  - —  A  curious  argument  on  the  law  of  Primoti 
gouitiire.  It  was  used  by  my  friend  Pattisson,  and  is  k  acriprj 
tural  one.  In  the  paralile  of  the  I'rodigal  Son,  the  fattier  says 
t«  his  disHOtisfied  elder  sou,  "  Son,  all  that  1  liave  is  thiue^^[ 
which  is  a  retognition  of  the  right  in  the  first-born. 

Ffhruary  2alh.  —  At  eight  1  went  to  Hough's,  «' 
Eean,  —  I  should  say  to  #m  him,  not  to  bear  him ;  fbr  b^I 
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ffscaroelj  spoke.  I  should  hardly  have  known  him.  He  has 
c^ertainlj  a  fine  eye,  but  his  features  were  relaxed,  as  if  he  had 
'VJindergone  great  fatigue.  .  When  he  sniiles,  his  look  is  rather 
<?onBtrained  than  natural.  He  is  but  a  small  man,  and  from 
^he  gentleness  of  his  manners  no  one  woidd  anticipate  the 
c^ctor  who  excels  in  bursts  of  passion. 

March  10th,  —  (On  Circuit  at  Bedford.)  I  was  a  little  scan- 
cialized  by  the  observation  of  the  clerk  of  a  prosecutor's  so- 
licitor, in  a  case  in  which  I  was  engaged  for  the  prosecution, 
"tJiat  there  was  little  evidence  against  one  of  the  defendants, 

—  that,  in  fact,  he  had  not  V>een  very  active  in  the  riots, 

—  but  he  was  a  sarcastic  fellow,  and  they  wished  to  punish 
liim  by  putting  him  to  the  expense  of  a  defence  without  any 
expectation. of  convicting  him  ! 

April  6th.  —  I  rode  to  London  by  the  old  Cambridge  coach, 
from  ten  to  four. 

Soon  after  I  arrived  I  met  Miss  Lamb  by  accident,  and  in 
consequence  took  tea  with  her  and  Charles.  I  found  Coleridge 
and  Morgan  at  their  house.  Coleridge  had  been  ill,  but  he  wsis 
then,  as  before,  loquacious,  and  in  his  locpuicity  mystically  elo- 
quent He  is  endeavoring  to  bring  a  tragedy  on  the  stage,  in 
which  he  is  not  likely,  I  fear,  to  succeed  ;  and  he  is  printing 
two  voltunes  of  Miscellanies,  including  a  republication  of  his 
poems-  But  he  is  printing  without  a  publisher !  He  read  me 
some  metaphysical  passages,  which  will  he  laughed  at  by  nine 
out  of  ten  readers  ;  but  I  am  told  he  has  written  jwpularly,  and 
about  himself.  Moi^n  is  looking  very  pale,  —  rather  imhaj)py 
than  ill.  He  attends  Coleridge  with  his  unexampled  assiduity 
^d  kindness. 

April  2l8L  —  After  dining  I  rode  to  Wattisfield  by  the  day- 
coach.  I  reached  mv  uncle  Crabb's  bv  tea-time,  and  had  an 
agreeable  evening  with  him  and  Mrs.  Crabh.  I  was  pleased  to 
revive  some  impressions  which  years  have  rendered  inter- 
esting. 

April  22d,  —  This  was  an  indolent  day,  but  far  from  an  im- 
pleasant  one.  I  sat  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crabb  a  great  part  of 
the  morning,  and  afterwards  walked  with  Mr.  Crabb,  who  was 
on  horseback,  through  the  street  to  Hill  Creen  Farm.  On  the 
^^  fiunilv  anecdotes  and  villa<jre  narratives,  su;r<rested  bv  the 
f^yjects  in  view,  rendered  the  walk  a^eeal)le  to  us  both.  Mr. 
^nil)h  is  arrived  at  an  age  when  it  is  a  i)rime  pleasure  to  relate 
the  history  of  his  early  years  ;  and  I  am  always  an  interested 
listener  on  such  occasions.     I  am  never  tired    by   personal 
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talk."  The  halWiterarj-  cod  venation  of  half-learned  i>tM>])le^^= 
tlio  coramuu places  of  politics  and  religions  dlitpnte,  axv  t»  m^ 
intolerable  ;  but  the  paaaious  of  men  excited  by  their  gentiin^^ 
and  immediate  perwiuiil  interest  always  gain  my  sympathy,  o-  -^ 
sympathy  is  supplied  by  the  obaervatious  they  siijjigeet.  Anir^v 
in  such  conversatioiw  there  is  more  truth  and  originality  anc^^ 
variety  than  in  the  others,  in  which,  particularly  in  rcligioi.;  -* 
conversations,  there  is  n  mixture  of  either  Pharisaiuol  impna 
ture  or  imperfect  self-diweption.  Men  on  sucb  occa^ona  tall 
to  convince  themselves,  not  because  they  have  feelings  tlie2 
must  give  veut  to. 

April  2?lh.  —  (At  Cambridge.)     I  walked  to  the  cofTee-rooi^c^ 
and  read  there  the  be^nniiig  of  the  trial  of  Wilson,  Bruce,  ai 
Hutchinson,  for  concealing  Lavalette.     In  the  examination 
Sir  R.  Wilson,  previous  to  the  trial,  he  gave  one  answer  whic""   =a 
equals  anything  ever  said  by  an  accused  person  so  examinee 
Mo  was  a^ed,  ''  Were  you  applied  to,  to  assist  in  coucealtu 
Lavalette  1 "  —  "I  was."  —  "  Who  applied  to  you  1"  —  '■  I  wff 
bom  and  educated  in  a  country'  iu  which  the  soulul  virtui?s  na 
considered  as  public  virtues,  and  I  hai'e  nut  trained  my  mcta 
oiy  to  a  breach  of  friendship  and  confidence." 

I  dined  iu  the  Hall.  Each  mess  of  four  was  allowed  an  » 
tra  iKittle  of  wine  and  a  gonsc,  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  tl 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and  the  Prince  of  Saxe-CobHT" 
which  took  place  this  evening. 

Mill  4i/i- — I  rode  to  Bury  on  the  outside  of  the  "Dais 

coach  from  six  to  three Between  nine  and  ten  we  we 

alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  a  fire  hiul  broken  out. 
out,  fearing  it  was  at  i:inc  of  the  Mr.  HuL-ks ;  hut  it  w 
great  distance.     Many  people  were  cm  the  road,  most  of  whi 
were  laughing,  and  seemingly  enjoying  the  fire.     This 
fifth  or  sixth  fire  ihat  had  taken  place  within  a  week 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt   it  was  an  aet  of  anon.     Tin 
very  alarming  outrages  began  some  time  since,  and  the  pretei 
was  the  existence  of  threshing-machines.     The  farmers  iu  1 — 
neighborhood  have  surrendered  them  up,  and  exposed  th-    -^0 
broken  on  the  highroad.     Besides,  the  w;\ut  of  work  by  * 
poor,  and  the  dimiuiahed  jirice  of  Ial»r,  have  r<)used  n  don^^— r*'' 
ons  spirit  in  the  common  people,  —  when  ruused,  tlie 
formidable  of 


•  It  WHS  otherwise  with  hi*  friend  Wcprdswrirth : — 

"  I  am  ncFt  one  w1n>  much  or  oft  dcligcht 
To  •eaaoii  mv  fireside  with  penouol  talk." 
|»Iintitlpti  "  Pcrmnnl  Tiilk."     Vul. 
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May  28ih*  —  Called  on    Godwin.      He   was   lately   with 
^Yordsworthy  and,  after  spending  a  night  at  his  house,  seems 
have  left  him  with  feelings  of  strong  political  difference  ; 
id  it  was  this  alone,  I  believe,  which  kept  them  aloof  from 
^sach  other.     I  have  learned  to  bear  with  the  intolerance  of 
^)ther8  when  I  imderstand  it.     While  Buonaparte  threatened 
JEurope  with  his  all-embracing  military  despotism,  I  felt  that  all 
other  causes  of  anxiety  and  fear  were  insignificant,  and  1  was 
<x>ntent  to  foi^t  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  regular  govern* 
inenta  to  absolute  power,  of  the  people  in  those  states  to  cor- 
ruption, and  of  Roman  Catholicism  to  a  stupid  and  degrading 
Teligious  bigotry.     In  spite  of  these  tendencies,  £urope  was 
lising  morally  and  intellectually,  when  the  French  Revolution, 
after  promising  to  advance  the  world  rapidly  in  its  progress 
towards  perfection,  suddenly,  by  the  woful  turn  it  took,  threw 
the  age  back  in  its  expectations,  almost  in  its  wishes,  till  at 
last,  from  alarm  and  anxiety,  even  zealous  reformers  were  glad 
to  compromise  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  purchtise  national  in- 
dependence and  political  liberty  at  the  expense  of  civil  liberty 
in  France,  Italy,  (fee.     Most   intensely   did  I  rejoice  at  the 
counter-Revolution.     I  had  also  rejoiced,  when  a  boy,  at  the 
Kevolution,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  neither  sentiment.     And  I 
shall  not  be  ashamed,  though  the  Bourlwn  government  should 
be  as  vile  as  any  which  France  was  cursed  with  under  the  ances- 
tors of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  though  the  promises  of  liberty  given 
to  the  Germans  by  their  sovereigns  should  all  bo  broken,  and 
though  Italy  and  Spain  should  relai)se  into  the  deepest  horrors 
of  Papal  superstition.     To  rejoice  in  immediate  good  is  per- 
mitted to  us.     The  immediate  alone  is  within  our  scojye  of 
^tion  and  observation.     But  now  that  the  old  system  is  re- 
stored, with  it  the  old  cares  and  apprehensions  revive  also. 
Aud   I  am  sorry  that  Wordsworth  cannot  change  with  the 
^itnes.     He  ought,  I  think,  now  to  exhort  our  government  to 
Economy,  and  to  represent  the  dangers  of  a  thoughtless  retirni 
to  all  tliat  was  in  existence  twenty-five  years  ago.     Of  the  in- 
tegrity of  Wordsworth  I  have  no  doulU,  and  of  his  genius  I 
have  an  unbounded  admiration  ;  but  I  doubt  the  discretion 
^nd  wisdom  of  his  latest  political  writin^rs. 

Jnne  12th,  —  Flaxman  spoke  about  West.     I  related  the  an- 
ecdote in  his  Life  *  of  his  first  seeing  the  Apollo,  and  comparing 


*  The  Life  and  Studies  of  Benjamin  Wo'it,  E<q.,  Prosident  of 
Academy  of  London,  prior  to  his  Arrival  in  Kn^Iand,  coinpilcd  fror 
fttniished  bv  Himself/'     Bv  John  (Jalt.     London,  1H16.     This  hool 
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it  to  !i  Moliiiwk  wajTior.  Flaxman  laughed,  Had  said  it  vwt 
tho  criticism  of  one  almost  as  great  a  savage  ;  for  thouj^ii  tlivtm 
might  be  a  coarse  similwity  iu  the  attitude,  ApoHo  Uaviu^ 
shot  un  arrow,  yet  the  figure  of  the  Muliawk  must  have  Iweu 
altogether  uulike  that  of  the  god.  Tbia  auecdoto  Flaxinaii 
Bays  lie  heard  West  relate  more  tlian  twenty  years  ago,  in  m 
diaeoiirse  delivered  uh  {'resident  of  the  Aimdemy.  The  an- 
ecdotes of  West's  iirst  drawing  l>efore  he  hud  seen  a  pictimi 
Flunuan  considers  as  fabulous. 

J»nr  l^f/i-  —  Manning,  after  hreukfasting  with  me,  accora' 
panied  me  to  the  Italian  pictures.*  Tlie  grntihcittiou  was  not 
less  than  before.  The  admirable  ''  Eeui  Homo  "  of  Guido  ui 
particular  delighted  mo,  and  also  Mnnllo'a  "  Marriage  al 
Caua."  Amyot  joined  ine  there.  Also  I  met  Flaxmau,  nai 
with  him  was  Miirtin  Sheo,  whom  I  chatted  with.  Shoe  wwi 
strong  ill  his  censure  of  allegory,  and  incidentally  adverted  t< 
B  lady  who  reproached  him  with  being  unable  to  relish  a  eat 
tain  poet  because  he  wanted  piety.  The  ludy  and  jtuet,  it  ap 
peared,  were  Lady  Beaumont  and  Wordeworth.  Both  Flauuai 
and  Shoe  defended  the  conceit  in  the  picture  of  the  "  H0I3 
Family  in  the  Stable,"  in  which  the  light  issues  tram  tbl 
child ;  and  Flaxiuaii  quoted  in  its  justification  the  espreasiol 
of  the  Scriptures,  that  Christ  came  as  a  light,  lio. 

June  83d.  —  T  dined  at  Mr.  Rntt's.  I  hod  intended  to  aleefi 
there ;  btit  as  Mr.  Rutt  goes  early  to  hod.  I  preferred  a  late 
walk  home,  from  half  past  ten  to  twelve.  And  1  ei^oyed  th* 
walk,  though  the  evening  was  not  very  fine.  I  met  a  tipg! 
man,  whom  I  chatted  with,  and  ok  he  was  a  laborer  of  the  low* 
est  class,  but  seemingly  of  a  quiet  miud,  I  was  i^d  to  meet 
with  BO  &ir  0.  speoimeu  of  mob  feeling.  Ha  jiraised  Sir  Francii 

liiihe'l  durintc  the  paintxr'a  ll(^  A  Secaiid  Port,  ralxlln!!  to  Ills  Ilfo  and  itsdiM 
nfter  Mr  Rrrit-nl  In  Eiigturl,  spjWamt  jiut  Hftrr  his  (l««tb  In^lSSC,  mwit  et  H 
liBvlrift  boon  priiitprl  durlna  hit  lust  nines'.  Ths  iiTi*cd(ire  rnfirrpil  lo  will  b* 
ftiUiiJ  ill  Iho  Fiml  I'ttrt.  p.  "106. 

•  At  llie  British  InsllMtlt.ii,  ur !i.     ■■  ii-  -■     ■ 

Pull  Mall,  and  within  the  last  Ii-'/ 

In  Mny.  l»18.WB«thp0r»toolli''i. 

And  Spniiiah  [HiiiiHnt^.     Thi-  "  P  . .      i 

watprobiiLly  OiooiielSc.  :i;'- i.i  n..  ■ 

T.  llnririK.     A  wn..,,!  -  I..  ■  ■■  il \..  I 

tiien  Imi  pHlnlW  in  ir.  .■  1 
rilhi'*  "  Mnrriafie  nl  I   'I 

Hibbert.     Il  lm<i  f-miK.      i i>--   I'-i  ■■■■'■■■.  I''-^'  .  ■ ■■'    '■  <  ■■'■■■      ■  .-. 

It  it  iMiw  at  Totwnhmn  P.irk.  Wilt«.  ilic  pr.>p.'rtv  nflln'  Miiniiii*  if  Aile.lii.m 
The  "  Holy  Pamlly  iu  tlw  Stable ''  wru  tbo  "  AtloralHin  ol'  tiie  Maiti,"  aitlnf 
No.  U,  thn  fliie  Paul  VoroiiaM,  fhnri  the  CrtaU  Oollwtlon,  nr  lit,  Hib  CnU 
Diiici,  belonging  retpectlvety  tu  the  Karl  at  AlwnlMii  and  lo  Vlarl  Ci>¥Pii*r. 
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3iirdett  as  the  people's  friend  and  oidy  good  man  in  the  king* 
dom ;  yet  he  did  not  seem  to  think  flogging  either  sailors  or 
soldiers  a  yery  bad  thing.  He  had  been  assisting  in  building 
the  new  Tothill  Fields  Prison,  and  said  ho  would  rather  l)c 
hanged  than  imprisoned  there  seven  years.  Ho  was  somewhat 
mysterious  on  this  head.  He  said  he  would  never  sing,  **  Brit- 
ons never  shall  be  Slaves,"  for  Britons  are  all  slaves.  Yet  he 
wished  for  war,  because  there  would  be  work  for  the  poor.  If 
this  be  the  genend  feeling  of  the  lower  classes,  the  public  i)eaco 
can  only  be  preserved  by  a  vigilant  police  and  severe  laws. 

July  4th,  —  I  dined  with  Walter.      A  small  party.      Dr. 
Stoddart,  Sterling,  Sydenham,  <S:c     The  dinner  was  small  but 
of  the  first  quality,  —  turbot,  turtle,  and  venison,  fowls  and 
ham ;  wines,  champagne,  and  claret.     Sydenham  was  once  re- 
puted to  be  **  Vetus,"  but  his  conversation  is  only  intelligent 
and  aneodotic  and  gentlemanly  ;  he  is  neither  logical,  nor  sar- 
castic, nor  pointedly  acute.      He  is  therefore  certainly  not 
"Vetus."     He  is  a  partisan  of  the  Wellesleys,  having  been 
with  the  Duke  in  India.     Sterling  is  a  sensible  man.     They 
were  all  unfavorable  to  the  actual  niinistr}',  and  their  fall 
within  six  months  was  verv  confidentlv  annoiuiced. 
July  6th.  —  I  took  tea  with  Mrs.  liarbauld,  and  i)layed  chess 

with  her  till  late.    Miss  H was  there,  and  delighted  at  the 

expectation  of  hearing  a  song  composed  by  her  sinig  at  C/uvent 
harden.  When,  however,  I  mentioned  this  to  her  brother,  in 
ft  jocular  manner,  he  made  no  answer,  and  seemed  almost  of- 
fended. Sometimes  I  regret  a  want  of  sensibility  in  my  nature, 
hut  when  such  cases  of  perverted  intensity  of  feeling  are  brouglit 
to  my  olwervation,  I  rejoice  at  my  neutral  apathetic  character, 
a«  hetter  than  the  more  sanguine  and  choleric  temperament, 
which  is  so  dangerous  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  so  p<>j>ular 
iind  respectable.  The  older  I  groAv,  the  more  1  am  satisfied, 
on  prudential  grounds,  with  the  constitution  of  my  sensitive 
nature.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are  verj-  few  persons  who 
suffer  so  little  pain  of  all  kinds  as  I  do  ;  and  if  the  absence  of 
^ic(^  Ix)  the  beginning  of  virtue,  so  the  absence  of  sutt'ering  is 
the  Ixjginning  of  enjoyment.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I 
think  my  own  nature  an  object  of  felicitiition  rather  than  ap- 
pluiise. 

J^ly  ISth.  —  An  unsettle<l  morning.  My  i)rint  of  Leonardo 
^  Vinci's  "  Vierge  aux  Jlochers  "  was  brought  liome  fnuned.  I 
l^k  it  to  Miss  Lamb  as  a  present.  She  was  niueh  pleased  with 
^^'  and  so  was  Lamb,  and  I  lost  nnich  of  the  morning  in  chat- 
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tiug  with  Miita  Lamb.  I  dined  at  tho  Colliere'.  Aftw  dinwr 
I  weut  to  Lamb's  iind  took  tea  with  him.  White  of  the  iudn 
llonee  vox  thore.  We  plnyed  throe  rtibbors  of  whist,  Lornh 
was  in  great  good-hnmor,  delighted  like  a.  child  with  his  pm» 
eiit ;  but  I  am  to  change  thu  frame  fur  him,  aa  ftll  hia  uther  i 
trnmoa  arc  bhiok.  How  Lamb  eotitinus  the  remark  of  the  chiU- 
likeneaa  of  goniual 

Sund/iy,  14tA.  —  I  wiilked  to  Becher,  and  he  accomi^med 
me  to  Oilman's,  an  apothocary  at  Highgato,  with  wlium  (IcJu- 
ridge  in  now  staying.  And  be  seems  to  have  profited  nlruilT 
by  the  abatineiice  from  opinm,  iic,  for  I  never  saw  him  luot 
so  well.  He  talked  very  sensibly,  hut  loss  eloquently  and  w 
homently  than  usual.  Hi>  askc^  me  to  lend  him  Mime  boaki^ 
^c,  and  related  a  history  of  the  great  injugtico  duoe  him  in 
the  reports  circuhited  about  his  losing  books.  And  certjunlj  I 
ought  not  to  join  in  the  reproach,  for  he  gave  me  t«-day  Knat'i 
works,  three  vols.,  miscellnneoiis.  Coleridge  tJilkod  abotd  ' 
Uocthe's  work  on  the  theory  of  colors,  and  mid  he  had  nout 
yenrs  Iwok  disoovei-ed  the  same  theory,  and  would  ccrtainlT 
have  reduced  it  to  form,  and  published  it,  bad  not  Suutlxf 
■diverted  his  attention  from  siich  studies  to  poetry.  Oaw* 
mentioning  that  I  hod  heard  that  an  English  work  hud  1m> 
puMisht^  lately,  developing  the  same  eystem,  Coleridge  »1 
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Setting  off  some  individuals  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
<^«nvicted.  In  the  trial  of  fifteen  Stoke  rioters,  who  broke  a 
"t^lireBhing-machine,  I  made  rather  a  long  speech,  but  with  little 
effect.  All  were  convicted  but  two,  against  whom  no  evidence 
^^vas  brought.  I  ui^ged  that  the  evidence  of  mere  presence 
cfegainst  foiur  others  was  not  sufficient  to  convict  them  ;  and  had 
:Kiot  the  juiy  been  very  stupid,  and  the  foreman  quite  incompe- 
tent, there  would  have  been  an  acquittal. 

On  the  trial  of  five  rioters  at  Clare,  I  submitted  to  the  con- 
'viction  of  four.     One  was  acquitted. 

On  the  trial  of  six  rioters  at  Hunden,  three  were  convicted, 
for  they  were  proved  to  have  taken  an  active  share  in  destroy- 
ing the  •threshing-machine.  Alderson,  who  conducted  all  the 
prosecutions,  consented  to  acquit  one,  and  two  others  were  ac- 
quitted because  the  one  witness  who  swore  to  more  than 
mere  presence  was  contradicted  by  two  witnesses  I  called, 
though  the  contradiction  was  not  of  the  most  pleasing 
bnd. 

We  adjourned  at  half  past  five.  One  trial  for  a  conspiracy 
took  place,  in  which  I  had  no  concern,  and  it  was  the  only  con- 
tested matter  in  which  I  was  not  employed,  —  a  very  gratifying 
and  promising  circumstance. 

July  24ih.  —  I  was  in  court  from  ten  o'clock  to  three.  The 
Rattlesden  rioters,  thirty  in  nmnbcr,  were  tried.  All  were 
convicted  except  four,  whom  Alderson  consented  to  discharge, 
and  one  who  proved  that  he  was  compelled  to  join  the  rioters, 
^forgan,  a  fine,  high-spirited  old  man  of  near  seventy,  who 
alone  ventured  among  the  mob,  defying  them  without  receiving 
any  injury  and  by  his  courage  gaining  universal  respect,  de- 
p08ed  with  such  particularity  to  every  one  of  the  rioters,  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  make  any  defence.  I  made  some  general 
observations  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  Bench, 
having  sentenced  one  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  othera 
to  one  year  and  six  months'  imprisonment,  dismissed  the 
greater  number  on  their  finding  security  for  their  good  be- 
havior. 

Angiist  3d.  —  (Bedford.)  An  agreeable  day,  being  relieved 
from  the  burdensome  society  of  the  circuit.  1  breakfasted 
^ith  Mr.  Green,  and  about  ten,  Swabey  and  Jameson  accom- 
Jjanied  me  to  the  village  of  Cardington.  Here  we  looked  over 
the  parish  church,  in  which  is  erected  a  beautiful  monument 
hy  Bacon  in  memory  of  the  elder  Whitbread.  Two  female 
figures  in  alto  and  basso  relief  are  supporting  a  dying  figure. 
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The  chiircb  has  other  monumentB  of  less  elaixinite  wiirl 
ship,  and  is  tbToiighoiit  an  iuteresting  village  church,  veiy 
imd  httndsomo  without  fiiiory. 

Jauieeon  and   I  theu  looked  into  the  gnrdeu  of  Ca] 
Wftlde^nivf,  remarkable  aa  having  been  planted   by  the 
bratcd  John  Howard,  who  lived  here  hofore  ho  undertook 
vojugea  which  reudered  hie  life  and  his  de-nth  mcmorabk-. 
old  man,  Howard's  gardener,  aged  eighty-ais,  showed 
grotto  left  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  when  Howanl  111 
there.     The  garden  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  recollect^ 
which  it  iutroduccH  of  the   very  excellent  man  who  mii 
on  the  spot,  and  in  which  ahoiild  be  placed,  as  the  most 
nificnnt  and  desirable  memorial,  some  rcprescntatitiii  of 
person.     The  village  is  very   pretty.      Howard's   fkuiilf  ( 
buried  in  the  church,  and  there  is  a  small  tablet  to  bia  nM 
ory  :  "  John  Howard,  died  at  Cherson,  in  Kusaian  ToTtM 
January  20,  1790." 

i/tt(^  7.9;A. —(Ipswich.)  I  rose  at  six,  and  enjoyed*! 
urely  walk  to  Playford,  at  four  miles'  diatimee,  over  u  1 
A^eeablo  country,  well  cultivated  nod  diversified  by  ffl 
hills.  Playford  Hall  stands  iu  a  valley.  It  oousiBts  w 
half  of  an  ancient  hall  of  considerable  antiquity,  which  I 
originally  consisted  of  a  regular  three-aided  edifiee,  s  row 
'■  Lving  filled  the  fourth  side  of  the  miuare.     Theni 
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^^tfe-tmde —  was  effected  ;  not  anticipating  that  slavery  itself 
^ould  be  abolished  by  our  government  in  his  day.  Tliis,  how- 
ever, would  hardly  have  taken  place  had  it  not  been  for  his  ex- 
ertions to  accomplish  the  first  step. 

When  the  present  extent  of  the  evil  is  adverted  to,  as  it  fre^ 
qaently  is,  ungenerously,  in  order  to  lessen  the  meri^  of  the 
sibolitionists,  it  is  always  forgotten  that  if,  on  the  revival  of 
commerce  after  the  peace  of  1813,  and  the  revival  of  the  spirit 
of  colonization  by  the  European  powers,  the  slave-trade  had 
still  been  the  practice  of  Europe,  it  would  have  increased  ten- 
fold. All  Australia,  New  Zealand^  and  every  part  of  the  New 
Worldy  would  have  been  peopled  by  Africans,  purchased  or  stolen 
by  English,  Dutch,  and  French  traders. 

Augwfl  29th.  —  At  half  past  eight  I  moimted  the  Oxford 
stage,  at  the  comer  of  Chancery  Lane,  on  a  tour,  intended  to 
embrace  the  lakes  of  Cumlierland  and  Westmoreland. 

Next  day  I  met  with  two  gentlemen,  with  whose  appearance 
and  manner  I  was  at  once  struck  and  pleased,  and  with  whom 
I  became  almost  immediately  acquainted.  The  name  of  one 
is  Torlonia,  a  young  Italian  (about  twenty),  and  of  the  other 
Mr.  Walter,  his  tutor,  alx>ut  twenty-eight. 

September  lU,  —  Strolling  into  the  old  church  *  at  Manches- 
ter, I  heard  a  strange  noise,  which  I  shoidd  elsewhere  have 
Quataken  for   the   bleating  of  Iambs.     Going  to  the  spot,  a 
(iistant  aisle,  I  found  two  rows  of  women  standing  in  files,  each 
with  a  babo  in  her  arms.     The  minister  went  down  the  line, 
sprinkling  each  infant  as  lie  went.     I  suppose  the  efficiency  of 
the  sprinkling  —  I  mean  the  fact  that  the  water  did  touch  — 
Wag  evidenced  by  a  distinct  squeal  from  each.     Words  were 
Jiiuttcred  by  the  priest  on  his  course,  but  one  prayer  served 
for  all.     This  I  thought  to  be  a  christening  by  wholesale  ;  and 
^  could  not  repress  the  irreverent  thought  that,  being  in  the 
Metropolis  of  manufactiu*es,  the  aid  of  steam  or  machinery 
Might  be  called  in.     I  was  told  that  on  Sunday  evenings  the 
^remony  is  repeated.     Necessity  is  the  only  apology  for  so 
irreverent  a  performance  of  a  religious  rite.     How  the  essence  of 
Religion  is  sacrificed  to  these  formalities  of  tlie  Establishment ! 
^September  2d.  — (At  Preston.)     My  companions  were  glad 
to  look  into  the  Catholic  chapel,  which  is  spacious  and  neat. 
^Ir.  Walter  purchased  here  a  pamphlet,   which  afforded  me 
some  amusement.     It  is  a  narrative  extracted  from  Luther's 

•  Then,  I  believe,  the  onlv  parochial  church  of  the  town,  and  now  raised  to 
we  rank  of  a  cathedral.  —  It.  C.  R. 

VOL.   I.  15  V 
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writings,  of  the  dialogptie  related  by  Luther  himself  to  have 
bcoD  carried  on  between  him  aud  the  Devil,  who,  Luther  de- 
clares, wae  the  first  who  pointed  out  t«  him  the  absurdity  nnd 
evil  of  private  mass.  Of  course,  it  is  Btrongly  pressed  upon 
the  pioiia  reader  that  even  Luther  himself  confesses  that  the 
Father  of  Lies  was  the  author  of  the  ReformatioD  ;  and  a  prei 
ty  good  story  Ih  made  out  for  the  Catholic. 

Srjitemlirr  3th.  —  (Ambleside.)  This  was  one  of  the  must 
delightfiil  days  of  my  journey  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  desoribo 
the  gratification  arising  partly  from  the  society  of  most  excel- 
lent persons,  and  partly  from  beautiful  scenery.  Mr.  Walter 
expressed  so  strong  a  desire  to  see  Wordsworth,  that  I  resolved 
to  bike  him  with  me  on  a  call  After  breakfast  we  walked  to 
Rydal,  every  turn  presenting  new  lienuty.  The  constantly 
changing  position  of  the  screen  of  hill  produced  a  great  vari- 
ety of  tine  olrjects,  of  which  the  ht^h  and  narrow  pass  into  Ry- 
d(J  Water  is  the  grandest  In  this  valley,  to  the  right,  stands 
a  spacious  house,  the  seat  of  the  Flemings,  and  near  it,  in  % 
finer  situation,  the  house  of  Wordsworth,  We  met  him  in  the 
road  before  the  house.  His  salutation  was  most  cordial.  Mr, 
Walter's  plans  were  very  soon  overthrown  J>y  the  conversation 
of  the  poet  in  such  a  spot.  He  at  once  agreed  to  protract  his 
stny  among  the  lakes,  and  to  spend  the  day  at  Grasniere. 
Torlouia  was  placed  on  a  pony,  which  was  a  wild  moimtaineor, 
and,  though  it  could  not  imhorso  him,  ran  away  with  faim 
twice.  From  a  hillock  Wordsworth  pointed  out  several  houses 
in  Graamere  in  which  ho  had  lived* 

Diiring  the  day  I  took  an  opportunity  of  calling  on  De  Qnin- 
eey,  my  Temple  Hall  aequitintance.  He  has  been  very  much 
an  invalid,  and  his  appearance  bespoke  ill  health. 

Our  evening  was  spent  at  Wordsworth's.  Mr.  Tillbrook  of 
Cnniliridge,  formerly  Thomas  Clarkson's  tutor.t  was  there.  The 
conversation  was  geuoral,  but  highly  interesting.  The  evening 
was  very  fine,  and  we  for  the  first  time  perceived  all  the  IkhU' 
ties  (glories  they  might  be  called)  of  Bydal  Mount,  It  is  so 
sttTiated  as  to  aAbrd  from  the  windows  of  lioth  sitting-ronms  n 
direct  view  of  the  valley,  with  the  hetid  of  Windermere  at  its 
extremity,  and  from  a  terrace  in  the  garden  a  view  on  to  Ry- 
dal Water,  and  the  winding  of  the  valley  in  that  direction. 
These  views  are  of  a  very  different  character,  aud  may  be 
gardcd  as  supplementing  each  other. 
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Ths  house,  too,  is  convenient  and  large  enough  for  a  family 
man.  And  it  was  a  serious  gratification  to  behold  so  great  and 
so  good  a  man  as  Wordsworth  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  en- 
joying those  comforts  which  are  apparent  to  the  eye.  He  has 
two  sons  and  a  daughter  surviving.  They  appear  to  be  amia- 
ble children.  And,  adding  to  these  external  blessings  the  mind 
of  the  man,  he  may  justly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
enviable  of  mankind.  The  injustice  of  the  public  towards  him, 
in  regard  to  the  appreciation  of  his  works,  he  is  sensible  ofl  <  y 
But  ho  is  aware  that,  though  the  great  body  of  readers  —  the  \  / 
admirers  of  Lord  Byron,  for  instance  —  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  his  admirers  too,  stiU  he  is  not  without  his  fame.  And 
he  has  that  expectation  of  posthumous  renown  which  has 
cheered  many  a  poet,  who  has  had  less  legitimate  claims  to 
it,  and  whose  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed. 

Mr.  Walter  sang  some  Scotch  airs  to  Mr.  Tillbrook's  flute, 
and  we  did  not  leave  Rydal  Mount  till  late.  My  companions 
declare  it  wiD  be  to  them  a  memorable  evening. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  bed  Do  Quincoy  called  on  me.  He 
yas  in  much  better  spirits  than  when  I  saw  him  in  the  morn- 
ing and  expressed  a  wish  to  walk  with  me  about  the  neighbor- 
hood- 

Sfptember  8th,  — I  retiuiied  to  Kendal,  partly  to  accommo- 
date my  friends,  who  were  pledged  to  omit  no  opportunity  of 
hearing  Sunday  mass.  I  went  to  the  Catholic  chapel ;  and  as 
I  stood  up  while  others  were  kneeling,  I  found  my  coat  tugged 
^t  violently.  This  was  occasioned  by  a  combination  of  lloman 
Catholic  and  Italian  zeal.  The  tug  of  recognition  came  from 
an  Italian  boy,  a  Piedmontese  image-seller,  whom  we  had  met 
with  before  on  the  road,  —  a  spirited  lad,  who  refused  a  shil- 
ling Torlonia  offered  him,  and  said  he  had  saved  enough  by 
Selling  images  and  other  Italian  articles  to  buy  himself  land  in 
Havoy.  I  understood  him  to  say  £  80  ;  but  that  is  probably  a 
mistake.     He  had,  however,  Ikjcu  several  years  in  England. 

SfptemhfT  9th,  —  (Keswick.)     We  were  gratified  by  receiv- 
ing an  invitation  to  take  tea  with  the  Poet  Laureate.     This 
^as  given  to  our  whole  party,  and  our  dinner  was,  in  conse- 
^weuce,  shortened.     I  had  a  small  room  on  a  second  floor, 
frt>iu  the  windows  of  which  I  had  a  glimpse  only  of  the  fine 
'fountain  scenerj',  and  could  see  a  single  house  only  amid  gar- 
dens out  of  the   town.     The  mountain  was   Skiddaw.     The 
bouse  was  Southey's. 
The  laureate  lives   in   a   large   house   in   a   nurser3rman'8 
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grounds.  It  enjoys  a  puiiorftmic  vieir  of  the  moiinlaios  ;  Mid 
ni  .Si'iitliey  sjiends  hu  mtiuh  uf  hiH  time  withiu  il<H>ni,  this  lovely 
und  exteiiBive  view  sujiijinfa  tliy  pluce  of  tnivelling  W^'oud  bis 
own  premises 

Wb  Bpent  Ji  highly  (tgreetible  et^uing  with  Siinthcy,  Mr. 
Niwh,  Mr.  WcatiJl,  Ji.n.,  spven.l  ladies.  Mian  Ilarker.  Mm 
Sfiuthoy,  Mrs.  Coleriilgc,  Hiid  Mrs.  Lovull,  werp  of  th«  party. 
The  eonversation  was  on  vivrioits  BubjeclA  Sonthoy's  libnuy 
IB  richly  Htored  with  Spuuiali  luid  Portit<;iieae  Liouke.  Theae  he 
aboivMl  to  my  Catholic  friends,  witJilioldiiig  soroe  whiult  h« 
thuught  might  give  thrai  iiueaaincss.  Louking  «t  hi«  books, 
he  wild,  with  gtimt  feeling,  that  lie  Bometiiues  regarded  tbeu 
with  [Niin,  thinking  what  might  hereaft<>r  beouine  uf  thcin,  —  a 
piitlietiu  nJlusion  to  the  loea  of  his  sun. 

On  Spftiiish  politics  he  spoke  freely.  At  the  same  tbii« 
that  lie  reproached  Ferdimind  with  a  want  of  gonemsity,  he 
Btnted  hia  uonviution  that  ho  acted  lirffutivtlg.  The  IjIm-TkIi 
would  have  dethrone<i  him  at  once,  had  they  been  permittcii 
t«  cHrry  iulu  effect  the  new  const itulioti. 

I  riiiind  bis  opiiiiniia  concerning  the  state  and  proflpeoU  tf 
this  country  moat  gloomy.  Ho  considers  the  govemmMI 
Borioiwly  ondaiigerrti  by  the  writings  of  Cobbett,  and  idU 
more  by  the  A'j*«n»i»er.  Jitcobinism  ho  deems  more  an  objwt 
of  terror  than  at  the  eomiiteuoement  of  the  French  Iterolu- 
tion,  fivm  the  difili'iiK  ioe  arising  out  uf  the  finnnoial  emhw- 
raauneiits.  He  su^'b  thut  lie  tbiuka  there  wiU  be  a  oouvulHioa 
in  three  yeaw  I 

1  wua  more  acnndalited  by  hia  opinions  concerning  th«  jireai 
than  by  any  other  ilotrtriiie.  He  would  have  tmnsjifirtatioii  ilia 
piitiishmont  for  a  seilitiouij  lilwl ! !  !  I  ought  to  add,  however, 
that  I  am  convincrd  Sonthey  ia  an  honcHt  ulanniat.  I  did  ne4 
diapiitc  any  point  with  him. 

Hartley  Coleridge  is  one  of  the  strangast  boj-s  I  ever  mw.' 
He  bna  ttie  fenturee  of  a  foreign  Jew,  with  starch  and  Rftwled 
mannera.  He  is  a  boy  pediutt,  exueedingly  formal,  Kad,  !■ 
aboil  Id  etippnac,  clover. 

Coleridge's  daughter  bus  a  face  of  great  swectnoBa.t 

Dorwcnt  Coleridge  1  saw  at  VVordsworth'a,  He  ia  a  hoirly 
Ihiv,  with  a  g<H.id'imtiired  expression.  Of  literature  not  inucn 
was  said.     Litemtiire  ia  now  Southey's  trade  ;  be  la  h  nmon* 

•  lUnlxr  r^lorl'lni'ihniiHllinrnr  "Xanhi-m  Wiirlhles"  «ul  ■— ■>— ■y 
Leuulirtil  poeiM.     nil  lirp  «r«ji  wrill«ii  by  hl>  liraihrr  llmnsnt. 
1  AnvrWanlt  Ml»-  Heiny  Nalun  Octfrlilga,  tht  vdltor  of  nai^  Ht  k(t 
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lacturbr,  and  his  workshop  is  his  study,  —  a  very  l>eautif\il  one 
certainly,  but  its  beauty  and  the  delightful  environs,  as  well 
as  his  own  celebrity,  subject  him  to  interruptions.     His  time  is 
his  wealth,  and  I  shall  therefore  scrupulously  abstain  from  steal 
ing  any  portion  of  it. 

September  11th,  —  I  left  Torlonia  and  his  tutor  with  feelings 
almost  of  fHendship,  certainly  of  respect  and  regard,  and  I 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  continuance  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. 

Rem.*  —  The  tutor  was  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  and  as 
liberal  as  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic  could  be.  The  young  man 
was  reserved  and  well-bred,  but  already  an  artificial  charac- 
ter, so  that  I  was  prepared  for  what  1  afterwards  experienced 
from  him.f 

September  10th,  — After  I  had  taken  a  cold  dinner,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  came  to  me,  and  between  three  and  four  we  set 
out  for  Cockermouth  ;  he  on  horseback,  I  on  foot.  We  started 
in  a  heavy  shower,  which  thorouglily  wetted  me.  The  rain 
continued  with  but  little  intermission  during  a  great  part  of 
the  afternoon,  and  therefore  the  fine  scenery  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Keswick  was  entirely  lost.  The  road,  too. 
Was  so  very  bad,  that  all  my  attention  was  requisite  to  keep 
my  shoes  on  my  feet.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  village  or 
of  any  scenery,  except  some  pleasing  views  of  the  lake  of  Bas- 
Benthwaite,  and  of  Skiddaw,  from  which  we  seemed  to  recede 
Bo  httle,  that  even  when  we  were  near  Cockermouth  tlic  moun- 
tain looked  near  to  us.  In  the  close  and  interesting  conversa- 
tion we  kept  up,  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  not  quite  attentive  to 
the  road,  and  we  lost  our  way.  A  lx)y,  however,  who  guided 
^is  through  some  terribly  dirty  lanes,  put  us  right.  By  this 
time  it  was  become  dark,  and  it  was  lat«  before  we  reached  the 
^lol)e  at  Cockermouth. 

If  this  were  the  place,  and  if  my  memory  were  good,  I 
coiild  enrich  my  journal  by  retailing  Wordsworth's  conversa- 
tion.  He  is  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  he  talked  upon  his  own 
'^rt,  and  his  own  works,  very  feelingly  and  very  profoundly  ; 
•"^Ht  I  cannot  venture  to  st^ite  more  than  a  few  intelligible  re- 
*^ilt8,  for  I  own  that  much  of  wliat  he  said  was  above  my  com 
prehension. 

He  stated,  what  I  had  before  taken  for  granted,  that  most 
^f  his  IjTical   ballads  were  founded  on  some  incident  ho  had 

•  Written  in  1861. 

I  See  a  future  chapter  in  reference  to  H.  C.  R.\s  residence  in  Rome. 
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tvitiicBsed  or  heard  oi'.  He  lueutiuued  the  origin  of  several 
IK.ems. 

"  Lucy  Oray,"  "  thiit  tender  luid  pathetic  narratiTe  of  m 
child  myBteriouslj  lost  on  a  cummon,  was  uccosioDed  by  the 
death  of  a  child  who  fell  into  the  lock  of  a  canal  His  object 
was  to  exhibit  poetically  entire  tolitude,  and  he  represeuta  the 
!  child  as  observing  the  day-muou,  which  do  tuWD  or  Tillage  girl 
would  even  notice. 

The  "Lee<;h-Gatherer"t  he  did  actually  meet  near  Grasmere, 
except  that  he  gave  to  his  poetic  chai-acter  powers  of  mind 
which  hie  original  did  not  possetis. 

The  fable  of  "  The  Oak  and  the  Broom  "  %  proceeded  from 
his  beholding  a  rotte  in  just  such  a.  situation  ns  he  descrit>ed  the 
hroom  to  be  in.  Perhaps,  however,  all  poets  have  hod  their 
works  suggested  in  like  manner.  What  I  wish  1  could  venture 
to  state  after  Wordsworth  is  his  conception  of  tlie  manner  in 
which  the  mere  fact  is  converted  into  poetry  by  the  power  of 
imagination. 

He  represented,  howevur,  much  as,  unknown  to  him  the 
German  philosophera  luive  done,  that  l>y  the  imagination  the 
mere  fact  is  exhibited  as  connected  with  that  infinity  without 
which  there  b  no  poctrj-. 

He  spoke  of  hia  tale  of  the  dog,  called  "  Fidelity."  §  He 
says  he  purposely  made  the  narrative  as  prosaic  as  possible,  lu 
orier  tlwt  no  discredit  might  be  tlirown  oii  the  truth  of  the 
incident.  In  the  description  at  the  Iieginnlng,  and  in  the 
moral  at  the  end,  he  has  alone  indulged  in  u  poetic  vein  ;  and 
these  parts,  he  thinks,  he  has  peculiarly  succeeded  in.  . 

He  quoted  some  of  the  latter  jxMim,  and  also  from  "  The 
Kitten  and  the  Falling  Leaves,"  ||  to  idiow  he  had  connected 
even  the  kitten  with  the  great,  awfiil,  and  mysterious  powen 
of  nature.  But  neither  now,  nor  m  reading  the  Prefiice  to 
Wordsworth's  new  edition  of  his  poems,  have  1  been  able  to 
comprehend  his  ideas  concerning  poetic  imagination.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  raise  ray  mind  to  the  subject,  further  than 
this,  that  imagination  is  the  faculty  by  which  the  poet  con- 
ceives and  produces— that  is,  images  —  individual  forma,  in 
which  are  embodied  universal  ideas  or  abstractions.  This  I  do 
comprehend,  and  1  find  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  iUustr* 
tions  of  this  faculty  in  the  works  of  Wordsworth  himself. 


•  Woni.worth'i  "  Poelienl  Workn."     Vol.  I.  p 
t  "  RaMlutlon  and  Independence."    VoL  II.  [ 
I  y<A.  II.  p.  30. 
I  VoU  11.  p.  81. 
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The  incomparable  twelve  lines,  '*  She  dwelt  among  the  un- 
trodden ways,"  *  ending,  "  The  difference  to  me  !  "  are  finely 
imagined.  They  exhibit  the  powerful  effect  of  the  loss  of  a 
very  obscure  object  upon  one  tenderly  attached  to  it.  The 
opposition  between  the  apparent  strength  of  the  passion  and 
the  insignificance  of  the  object  is  delightfully  conceived,  and  the 
object  itself  well  portrayed. 

Sfjdember  12th,  —  This  was  a  day  of  rest,  but  of  enjoyment 
also,  though  the  amusement  of  the  day  was  rather  soci^d  than 
arising  froia  the  beauties  of  nature. 

I  wrote  some  of  my  journal  in  bed.      After  my  breakfast  I 

accompanied  Mr.  Wonjsworth,  Mr.  Hutton,  and  a  Mr.  Smith 

to  look  at  some  fields  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Wordsworth, f 

and  which  were  to  be  sold  by  auction  this  evening.    I  may  here 

mention  a  singular  illustration  of  the  maxim,  **  A  prophet  is  not 

without  honor  save  in  his  own  coimtry."      Mr.  Hutton,  a  very 

gentlemanly  and  seemingly  intelligent  man,  asked  me,  ''  Is  it 

tnie,  —  as  I  have  heard  reported,  —  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  ever 

wrote  verses  % " 

September  13th,  —  This  morning  I  rose  anxious  to  find  the 
change  of  weather  of  which  yesterday  had  afforded  us  a  reason- 
able hope.  For  a  time  I  w^as  flattered  by  the  exi)ectation  that 
summer  would  come  at  last,  though  out  of  setxson ;  but  tho 
clouds  soon  collected,  and  the  day,  to  my  great  regret,  though 
still  not  to  the  loss  of  my  spirits  or  temper,  proved  one  of  the 
worst  of  my  journey. 

I  wrote  in  my  journal  till  I  was  called  to  accompany  Words- 
worth and  Mr.  Hutton.  They  were  on  horseback.  The  first 
part  of  our  road,  in  which  one  lofty  and  precipitous  rock  is  a 
noble  object,  lay  to  the  right  of  tho  mountains  in  Lorton  Vale, 
which  we  skirted  at  a  distance.  As  we  advanced  the  weather 
grew  worse.  We  passed  Lamplcugh  Cross,  and  when  we  came 
near  the  vale  of  Ennerdale,  and  were  at  the  spot  where  the  vale 
is  specially  beautiful  and  interesting,  the  mist  was  so  thick  as 
to  obscure  every  object.  Nothing  was  distinguishable.  We 
crossed  the  bridge  at  Ennerdale,  and  there  the  road  led  us  over 
^Id  Fell.  Cold  and  fell  certainly  w^ere  the  day  and  the  scone. 
It  rained  violently,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  1  could  keep 
^p  my  umbrella.  The  scene  must  be  wild  at  any  time.  The 
only  object  I  could  discern  was  a  sort  of  naked  glen  on  our 

'  "Resolution  and  Independence."     Vol.  I.  p.  215. 

.t  Wordsworth's  eldest  orother,  Richftrd,who  was  Solicitor  to  the  Commis' 
«»onen  of  hU  M^etty'a  Woods  and  Forests. 
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right ;  ft  secltiilod  spot,  renilcred  lively,  howBrer,  l>y  a  few 
flLTm-iioiiBes.  As  we  desuciidmt  tlic  fell  the  wt^ither  clenred  np^ 
and  I  oouJd  discern  an  esteiisive  line  of  the  Irish  Sen.  And  ai 
we  approached  Calder  Bridge  we  Iwheld  the  woda  of  PoDBoiibv. 
in  which  Colder  Abbey  stands,  together  with  nn  int«reBtiiig 
champai^  scene  of  considerable  eiteut.  I  ought  not  to  oiuil 
that  it  was  on  this  very  Cold  Fell  that  Mr.  Wordsworth's  fitther 
lost  his  way,  and  spent  a  whole  night.  He  was  iuatantly  t«ken 
ill,  iiiul  uever  rose  again  from  the  attack.  He  died  in  a  fow 
weeks. 

The  dreary  walk  had  been  relieved  by  long  and  iuterwiting 
conversations,  somoljmes  on  subjcutx  cpnnected  with  the  bimi- 
nuss  arising  out  of  the  late  Mr.  Wordsworth's  will,  and  soniB- 
timea  on  poetry. 

We  had,  too,  at  the  close  of  the  walk,  a  very  great  pleasure. 
We  turned  out  of  the  road  to  look  at  the  niins  of  Calder  Abbey. 
These  mins  are  of  small  extent,  but  they  are  vcrj-  el^wit  in- 
do(<d.  The  remains  of  the  centre  arches  of  tiie  Abbey  are 
very  perfect.  The  four  grand  arches,  over  which  was  the  Ian- 
tliom  of  the  church,  are  entire.  There  are  also  some  pillars, 
tbose  of  the  north  aide  of  the  nave,  and  one  or  two  low  N<ir- 
man  doors,  of  great  beauty.  We  inserted  our  names  in  a 
book  left  in  a  small  apartment,  where  are  preaerrod  soue  To- 
mains  of  sculpture  and  some  Roman  inscriptions. 

At  half  a  mile  distance  is  the  inn  at  Calder  Bridge,  where 
we  dined  and  took  tea.  Wordsworth  was  fatigued,  and  there* 
fore,  after  an  hour's  chat,  he  took  the  Qwxrfrrly  Reviem,  ukI  1 
took  to  my  jotimal.  which  I  completed  at  twelve  o'clook. 

I  omitted  to  notice  that  I  read  yesterday  Sonthey's  article 
on  the  Poor,  in  the  last  QvnrUrlg  Rrvifii;  a  very  benavolontly 
eouoeived  and  well-written  article,  abounding  in  excellenl  ideai^ 
aud  proving  that,  though  he  may  have  changed  his  opiuions 
concerning  governments  and  demagogues,  he  retains  all  his 
original  love  of  mankind,  and  the  same  eeal  to  promote  the 
best  interesta  of  humanity. 

Sejitnaba-  I41A.  —  (Ravenglaas.)  We  left  our  very  comfort- 
able  inn.  the  Fleece  at  Calder  Bridge,  after  brcakfiuA.  The 
day  appeared  to  !«  decidedly  bad,  and  1  Iwgan  to  df«p!ur  of 
enjoying  any  fine  weather  during  my  etJty  in  the  country.  Aa 
I  left  the  village.  I  doubly  regretted  going  from  a  spot  which 
I  coiUd  through  niiHt  and  rain  discern  to  be  a  delicious  retreat, 
more  reaemhlLng  the  lovely  secluded  retirements  t  have  often 
seen  iu  Wales,  than  anything  I  have  met  with  on  th«  jfntmxt 
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journey.  We  had  but  seven  miles  to  walk.  We  were  nov 
near  the  sea,  with  mountains  on  our  left  hand.  We,  however, 
iwent  to  see  the  grounds  of  an  Admiral  Lutwidge,  at  Holm 
l^ook ;  and,  sending  in  a  message  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
he  came  out,  and  dryly  gave  the  gardener  permission  to  ac- 
company us  over  the  ^rden.  He  eyed  us  closely,  and  his 
manner  seemed  that  of  a  person  who  doubted  whether  we  were 
entitled  to  the  favor  we  asked.  The  grounds  are  pleasingly 
laid  out.  The  Irt  —  to-day  at  least  a  rapid  river  —  runs 
winding  in  a  valley  which  has  been  planted  on  each  side. 
Prom  the  heights  of  the  grounds  fine  views  may  be  seen  on 
fine  days.  We  went  into  a  hot-house,  and  after  admiring  the 
rich  clusters  of  grapes,  were  treated  with  a  bimch  of  them. 

Having  ascertained  that  we  could  cross  the  estuary  of  the 
Mite  River,  we  came  to  Ravenglass  by  the  road  next  the  sea, 
and  found  Mr.  Hutton  in  attendance. 

I  was  both  wet  and  dirty,  and  was  glad,  as  yesterday,  to 
throw  myself  between  the  blankets  of  a  bed  and  read  the  Quar- 
terly Review.  A  stranger  joined  us  at  the  dinner-table,  and 
alter  dinner  we  took  a  stroll  beyond  the  village.  Near  Raven- 
|>las8,  the  Esk,  the  Irt,  and  the  Mite  flow  into  the  sea ;  but  the 
'Village  itself  lies  more  dismally  than  any  i)lace  I  ever  saw  on  a 
«€a-shore ;  though  I  could  hear  the  mui-miu-  of  the  sea,  I  could 
Vmrely  see  it  ftx>m  a  distance.  Sand-hills  are  visible  on  each 
^ide  in  abundance. 

The  place  consists  of  a  wretched  street,  and  it  has  scarcely 
^  decent  house,  so  that  it  has  not  a  single  attraction  or  com- 
^rt  in  bad  weather.  On  a  clear  day,  I  understand,  there  are 
fine  views  from  the  adjacent  hills. 

The  auction — of  some  pieces  of  land  — did  not  begin  till  we 

liad  taken  tea.     This  is  the  custom  in  this  country.     Punch  is 

^cnt  about  while  the  bidding  is  going  on,  and  it  is  usual  for  a 

»nan  to  go  from  one  room  to  another,  and  report  the  bidding 

^hich  is  made  in  the  rooms  where  the  auctioneer  is  not.     While 

1  have  been  writing  this  page,  I  have  continually  heard  the 

voice  of  this  man. 

I  have  also  been  once  down  stairs,  but  the  passage  is  crowded 
hy  low  people,  to  whom  an  auction  must  be  an  extraordinary 
and  remarkable  occurrence  in  a  place  so  secluded  and  remote 
as  this,  and  who,  besides,  contrive  to  get  access  to  the  punch- 
howl.     I  have  been  reading  the  article  in  tlie  Quarterly  Review 
about  Madame  la  Roche  jacquelein,  by  Southey.     It  is  very 

interesting,  like  the  Edinburgh  review  of  the  same  work,  —  a 

15* 
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good  epitome  of  the  narrative.  But  though  I  i 
suiiicietitly  from  the  ixuttle  of  the  n^uutiuu  iiul.  to  Ixi  distiii'I>ci{ 
by  it,  yet  the  uii-cumatanceB  are  nut  fA\'orab]e  to  my  beiug  al^ 
Gorl>ed  by  my  book. 

1  slept  ill  a  do)ible-bcdd«d  room  with  Wordaworth.  i  went 
early  to  bed  and  read  till  be  ciime  up  stairs. 

Septrwiirr  I5th.  —  On  Hardknot  Wordswortb  and  I  parted, 
he  to  return  to  Rjdal,  and  1  to  Keawlek. 

Hirm.*  —  Making  Keswick  my  head-quarters,  I  made  eicur- 
aiouB  to  Borrondale,  which  surpasaes  any  vale  I  have  seeQ  in 
the  North,  to  Wastdale,  to  Cniinipock  Water,  and  to  Buttor- 
merc ;  during  a  part  of  the  time  the  weather  waH  favoruble. 
At  the  laat-uanied  place,  the  landlady  of  the  little  inn,  the  auc- 
ceasor  to  Mary  of  BuMermero,  is  a  very  sweet  woman,  —  even 
genteel  in  person  and  manners.  The  Southeys  and  Words- 
worths  all  say  that  slie  is  far  superior  to  the  celebnited  Mary. 

Srplember  52</.  — (Keswick.)  Though  I  felt  unwilling  to 
ipiit  this  magnificent  centre  of  attractions,  yet  my  calculations 
last  night  convinced  me  that  I  ought  to  return.  Half  of  my 
time,  and  even  more,  is  spent,  and  almost  half  my  money. 
Everything  combines  to  render  this  the  solstice  of  my  excuf 

Having  breakfasted,  I  carried  a  book  to  Southey  and  took 
leave  of  the  lodiea.  He  insisted  on  accompanying  me,  at  least 
to  the  point  where  the  Thirhoere  Road,  round  the  western 
side  of  the  lake,  turns  off.  1  enjoyed  the  wxlk.  He  was  both 
frank  and  cordial  We  H|wke  freely  on  politics,  i  have  no 
doubt  of  the  perfect  purity  and  integrity  of  his  mind.  I  thiuk 
that  he  is  an  alarmist,  though  what  he  fears  b  a  reasonable 
cause  of  alarm,  viz.  a  hrllitm  servile,  stimulated  by  the  preait. 
Of  all  calamities  in  a  dvilized  state,  none  h  so  horrid  as  ti 
conflict  between  the  force  of  the  poor,  combining  together  witli 
fore^ght  and  deliberation,  and  that  of  the  rich,  the  mnstcrB, 
the  repositaries  of  whatever  intellectual  stores  the  country 
possesses.  The  people,  Southey  thinks,  have  just  education 
rmd  knowledge  enough  to  perceive  that  they  are  not  placed  in 
such  a.  condition  as  tliey  might  to  bo  in,  without  the  faculty 
of  discovering  the  remedy  for  the  disease,  or  even  its  cause. 
In  such  a  stjite,  with  the  hnbit  of  combination  formed  through 
the  agency  of  i>onetit  societies,  as  the  system  of  the  Luddites  t 

•  WritWn  ri>  1861. 

t  Sarioun  ri.il.  vrom  onnwd  in  I8H.  1814.  IBIS.  HuO  tillMBqueatlj^ 
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ri«»,  bwidw  ooramilting  olher  exceM*!. 
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shows,  judgments  are  perverted,  and  passions  roused,  by  such 
writers  as  Cobbett  and  Hunt,  and  the  war  is  in  secret  prepar- 
ing. This  seems  to  he  the  idea  uppermost  in  Southey's  mind, 
and  which  has  carried  him  very  honestly  further  than  perhaps 
he  ought  to  be  carried  in  support  of  government.  But  he  is 
KtiU,  and  warmly,  a  friend  to  national  education,  and  to  the 
lower  classes,  and  as  humane  as  ever  he  was.  He  has  con- 
vinced me  of  the  perfect  exemption  of  his  mind  from  all  dis- 
honorable motives,  in  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  his 
practical  politics  and  philosophy. 

We  conversed  also  on  literature,  —  on  Wordsworth  and  his 
own  works.  He  appreciates  Wordsworth  as  he  ought.  Of  his 
own  works  he  thinks  "  Don  Roderick  "  by  far  the  best,  though 
Wordsworth  prefers,  as  I  do,  his  "  Kehama."  Neither  of  us 
Bpoke  of  his  political  poems. 

Septemlter ,24th.  —  (Ambleside.)  I  called  on  Wordsworth, 
^ho  offered  to  accompany  me  up  Nab  Scar,  the  lofty  rocky 
fell  inmiediately  behind  and  hanging  over  his  house.  The 
ascent  was  laborious,  but  the  view  from  the  siunmit  was  more 
interesting  than  any  I  had  before  enjoyed  from  a  mountain  on 
thin  journey.  I  beheld  Rydal  Water  from  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  and  afterwards,  imder  a  favorable  sun,  though  the 
air  was  far  from  clear,  I  saw  Windemere,  with  little  interrup- 
tion, from  the  foot  to  the  head,  Esthwaite  Lake,  Blelham 
'am,  a  part  of  Coniston  Lake,  a  very  extensive  coast  with  the 
estuary  near  Lancaster,  <kc.,  &c.  These  pleasing  objects  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  the  nobler  views  from  Helvellyn,  which 
^  niight  have  had,  had  I  not  engaged  to  dine  with  De  Quincey 
May. 

W^ordsworth  conducted  me  over  the  fell,  and  left  me,  near 
^  Quincey's  house,  a  little  after  one.  He  was  in  bed,  but 
^se  on  my  arrival.  I  was  gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  large 
collection  of  books,  which  I  lounged  over.  De  Quincey,  about 
^vo,  set  out  on  a  short  excursion  with  me,  which  I  did  not 
^  much  enjoy  as  he  seemed  to  expect.  We  crossed  the  sweet 
^ale  of  GrasmerCj  and  ascended  the  fell  on  the  opposite  conier 
of  the  valley  to  Easdale  Tarn.  The  charm  of  this  spot  is  the 
^lemnity  of  the  seclusion  in  which  it  lies.  There  is  a  semicir- 
cle of  lofty  and  gray  rocks,  which  are  wild  and  rugged,  but 
promote  the  repose  suggested  by  the  motionless  water. 

We  retiuned  to  dinner  at  half  piust  four,  and  in  an  hour 
J^e  Quincey  accompanied  me  on  the  mountain  road  to  Rydal 
"ount,  and  left  me  at  the  gate  of  Wordsworth's  garden- 
terrace. 
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I  took  tea  with  Mr.  and  Mr«.  Wortlflworth,  nniJ  Misa  Hiih*- 
inBon,  and  had  fotir  lioure  of  conversfttion  as  Toried  aiid  de- 
liKhtfiil  as  r  over  enjoyed ;  but  the  dutail  ought  iiot  to  be 
introduced  into  a  narrative  like  tliis. 

Wordsworth  accompanied  me  on  the  road,  and  I  partwl  from 
him  nnder  t]ie  imprcaBiuiis  of  thankftiluess  for  pergonal  atten* 
tions,  in  addition  to  the  bigli  reverence  I  felt  bcfmv  for  hii 
eharouter.  1  found  De  Quinoey  np,  and  chatted  with  him  till 
past  twelve. 

fiffitaiibn-  Soth.  —  Tills  was  a  dny  of  unexpected  enjoyment, 
i  lounged  over  hooks  till  i«st  ten,  when  De  Quint-ey  came 
down  to  iTtfikfast.  It  was  not  till  past  twelve  wo  cnmiuenecd 
our  walk,  which  had  been  marked  out  by  Wonisn-orth.  We 
first  pnfised  Graamere  Church,  and  then,  going  along  the  op- 
posite side  of  tlie  take,  croseed  liy  a  mountain  road  inf«  the 
vale  of  Great  l.angda]e.  The  characteristic  repose  of  Ot^s- 
mcre  was  fully  enjoyed  by  me. 

My  return  from  the  I^kkes  comprehended  a  visit  to  toy 
friend  George  Stausfeld,"  then  nettled  at  Bradford.  With  \\\m 
!  made  an  excursion  to  Halifai,  where  was  then  living  Dr. 
Thompson,  who,  after  being  an  esteemed  Unitarian  [jrencher, 
became  a  physician.  An  early  death  deprived  llie  world  of  a 
very  valuable  member  of  society,  and  my  friend  Mrs.  Williain 
Pattisson  of  a.  cousin,  of  whom  she  and  her  husband  had  rea- 
son to  be  proud. 

At  Leeds,  I  took  a  lied  at  Mr.  Stonsfvld's,  Sen.  I  almya 
foel  myself  benefited  by  being  with  the  Stansfeld  family. 
There  is  something  most  gratiF^ing  in  the  sight  of  domcstiii 
happiness  united  with  moml  worth. 

At  Norwich,  where  I  joined  the  Sesaions,  I  heard  the  city 
member,  William  Smith,  address  his  constituents  ou  a  petitirai 
for  parliamentary  reform,  which  he  prontiaed  to  present.  I 
admired  the  tact  with  which  he  gave  the  people  to  understKtid 
that  little  good  could  be  expected  from  their  doings,  aud  yet 
gave  no  oifence. 

OHober  l^th.  —  ToKlay  my  journey  ends,  —  a  jounioy  of 
ercitt  pleasure ;  for  I  bad  go»d  health,  good  spirits,  and  a  wJU 
determined  to  he  pleased.  I  bod  also  the  advantage  of  eqjoj- 
ing  occasionally  the  very  best  society.  Otherwise  roy  tour* 
would  have  been  a  sad  one,  having  b^n  nndertaken  iti  k  >e»- 
son  the  worst  which  any  man  recolleots.  and  peoullftriy 
vorable  to  the  eiyoyme'nt  of  picturesque  aoetwrf. 

•  5oe  «nl,,  V  m. 
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H.  C.  R  TO  Wordsworth. 

[No  date.] 

Mt  dear  Sir,  —  T  fear  I  must  have  appeared  very  ungrate- 
ful to  you,  and  yet  I  do  not  reproach  myself  for  my  silence  so 
much  as  I  perhaps  ought,  for  I  am  conscious  how  much  you 
and  your  femily,  and  everything  connected  with  you,  have 
dwelt  on  my  mind  since  last  September,  and  that  I  have  not 
lost,  and  do  not  fear  to  lose,  the  most  lively  and  gratifying 
recollection  of  your  kindness  and  attentions.  It  is  these 
alone  that  prevent  my  regretting  the  selection  of  such  an  un- 
propitious  summer  for  my  tour.  Did  I  once  see  a  bright  sun 
in  Cumberland  or  Westmorieland  1     I  very  much  doubt  it. 

At  last,  however,  the  sun,  "as  if  to  show  how  much  he  could 
do  without  any  accompaniment  whatever,  made  his  appearance 
in  the  middle  of  a  Lincolnshire  wash,  and  I  actually  walked 
several  days  with  perfect  contentment,  though  I  had  no  other 
object  to  amuse  me.  I  was  supported  by  that  internal  hilar- 
ity which  I  have  more  than  once  found  an  adequate  cause  of 
happiness.  At  some  moments,  I  own,  I  thought  that  there 
was  an  insulting  spirit  in  the  joyous  vivacity  and  freshness 
with  which  some  flat  blotches  of  water,  without  even  a  shore, 
were  curled  by  the  breeze,  and  made  alive  and  gaudy  by  moor- 
fowl,  small  birds,  and  insects,  while  floating  clouds  scattered 
their  shadows  over  the  dullest  of  heaths.  Or  was  all  this  to  ad- 
monish and  comfort  a  humble  Suffolk-man,  and  show  him  how 
high  the  meanest  of  countries  may  be  raised  by  sunshine,  and 
how  low  the  most  glorious  may  be  depressed  by  the  absence 
of  it,  or  the  interference  of  a  mere  vapor  ] 

November  2d.  —  At  ten  o'clock  I  called  on  the  Lambs.  Bur- 
ney  was  there,  and  we  played  a  rubber,  and  afterwards  Tal- 
fourd  stepped  in.     We  had  a  long  chat  together. 

We  talked  of  puns,  wit,  (fee.  Lamb  has  no  respect  for  any 
wit  which  turns  on  a  serious  thought.  He  positively  declared 
that  he  thought  his  joke  al>out  my  "  great  first  cause,  least  un- 
derstood," a  bad  one.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said  :  "  If  you  will 
quote  any  of  my  jokes,  quote  this,  which  is  really  a  good  one. 
Hiune  and  his  wife  and  several  of  their  children  were  with  me. 
Hiune  repeated  the  old  sayinji:,  *  One  fool  makes  many.'  *  Ay, 
Mr.  Hiune,'  said  I,  pointing  to  the  company,  *  you  have  a  fine 
familv.*  "  Neither  Talfourd  nor  I  could  see  the  excellence  of 
this.     However,  he  related  a  piece  of  wit  by  Coleridge  which 
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aU  held  to  be  capital.    Lamb  had  written  Ut  Culoridge  about 

;  of  their  ')ld  Clirist'ii  Honpitul  nuisten,  who  bad  lieea  u 
aevoK  disci])!  ill ariiiu,  iiitimatiug  tliat  he  liuped  Coluridgw  bid 
fur}dven  all  ti^iiriea.  Ciileridge  replied  that  he  ucrtaiuly  had; 
he  huped  hiu  isoul  wiis  in  licaveu,  uud  that  wlien  lie  went  there 
be  was  borne  liy  n  host  of  eheruha,  iili  time  aiid  wing,  and 
without  auythiug  to  excit«  his  whipping  prupeiisities  ! 

Wo  talked  i)f  Haalitfs  late  feroeioiis  attack  on  Coleridge, 
which  Lamb  thought  fair  enough,  between  the  parties  ;  but  he 
wofi  half  angry  with  Martiu  Biirney  for  aseeiting  that  the  prnise 
wna  greater  than  the  abuae.  "  Nubody,"  aaiU  Lamb, ''  will  auv 
about  or  iuider»tand  the  '  taking  up  the  deep  paniwii  of  oouver- 
tMttion  between  seraphs  and  cardinals,'  but  the  sutiru  will  be 
universally  felt.  Such  ou  article'is  like  saluting  n  man,  'Sir, 
you  are  the  greatest  man  I  ever  aaw,'  aud  then  pulling  him  by 
the  uoae." 

Sundaif,  2^h.  —  I  breakfasted  with  Basil  Montagu.  Ar- 
riving before  he  was  ready  to  receive  me,  he  put  into  vay  hando 
B  sermon  by  South,  on  Man  aa  the  Imago  of  Uud,  perfect  be- 
fore the  Fall,  —  a  most  eloquent  and  profound  display  yf  the 
glories  uf  man  in  an  idealized  condition,  with  all  his  fiicnlties 
daritied,  as  it  were,  and  Iree  from  the  iuflrmitics  of  sense.  It 
is  absurd  to  supjiosu  this  us  the  actual  uundition  of  Adun,  for 
how  could  such  a  t>eing  err  I  But  as  a  philosophical  and  ideal 
picture  it  is  of  superlative  eicellenoe.  In  treating  of  the  in- 
tellect, I  observed  a  wonderful  similarity  between  South  and 
Kant.  I  must  and  will  read  more  of  this  very  great  aud  by 
me  hitherto  unknown  writer. 

I  read  at  Montagu's  Coleridge's  lieautiful  "  Fire,  Famine, 
and  Slaughter,"  written  in  his  Jacobinical  days,  aud  now  re- 
printed, to  his  annoyance,  by  Hunt  in  the  Exnmiaer.  Aim 
an  article  on  commonplace  critics  by  Hazlitt.  His  deGnitiou 
of  good  company  eicellent,  —  "  Those  who  live  on  their  own 
estates  and  other  people's  ideas." 

Drcem(»r  litf.  —  This  was  a  pleasantly  though  idly  speut 
day.  I  breakfasted  with  Walter  and  Torlonia,  and  then  ac- 
companied them  to  the  Portuguese  Minister's  clinpel,  where 
the  restoration  of  the  Bn^nzn  family  to  the  throne  of  Portu- 

'  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  performance  of  mass.  I  had  the 
I   fulvautago  of  knowing  the  words,  and  they  assisted  my  dull 

se  in  properly  feeling  tbo  iniport  of  the  music,  which  I  un- 
atfectedly  enjoyed.  Strutt  was  there,  and  declared  it  was  most 
excellent.     "  I  was  like  the  unbeliever."  said  he,  "  aud  ready 
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to  cry  out,  *  Almost  thou  persuadest  me.' "  I  was  myself  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  finale  of  the  creed,  — a  triumphant 
flourish,  as  if  the  belieyer,  having  declared  his  faith,  went  away 
rejoicing.  The  transition  and  the  pathetic  movements  in  the 
Te  Deum  are,  from  the  contrast,  very  impressive. 

Caipll  was  telling  me  the  other  day  that  in  a  letter  written 
by  Lord  Byron  to  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  his  rattling 

way  he  wrote  :  "  Wordsw^orth,  stupendous  genius !     D d 

fool !  These  poets  run  about  their  ponds  though  they  can- 
not fisL     I  am  told  there  is  not  one  who  can  angle.     D d 

fook" 

December i2d, — I  dined  at  the  Colliers',  and  afterwards  went  to 
Drury  Lane  with  Naylor,  who  had  procured  orders  and  a  box 
for  us.  We  saw  "  The  Iron  Chest " ;  a  play  of  little  merit,  I 
think.  The  psychological  interest  is  all  the  work  of  Godwin. 
Cohnan  has  added  nothing  that  is  excellent  to  "  Caleb  Wil- 
liams." The  underplot  is  very  insipid,  and  is  hardly  connected 
J^ith  the  main  incident.  But  the  acting  of  Keai}  was  very  fine 
indeed.  He  has  risen  again  in  my  esteem.  His  impassioned 
disclosure  of  the  secret  to  Wilford,  and  his  suppressed  feelings 
during  the  examination  of  Wilford  before  the  magistrates,  were 
niost  excellent ;  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  acting  of 
Jiffected  sensations,  such  as  constrained  passion  under  the  mask 
^f  indifference,  is  an  easy  task.  If  the  poet  has  well  conceived 
tbe  situation,  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  wonderfully 
^elps  the  actor.  I  was  at  a  distance,  and  yet  enjoyed  the  per- 
formance. 

December  21st.  —  Called  on  Coleridge,  and  enjoyed  his  con- 
versation for  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  looked  ill,  and,  indeed, 
^^r.  Gilman  says  he  has  been  very  ill.  Coleridge  has  been  able 
to  work  a  great  deal  of  late,  and  with  success.  The  second 
^d  third  Lay  Sermons  and  his  Poems,  mid  Memoirs  of  his 
^^ife,  ^c.,  in  two  volumes,  are  to  appear.  These  exertions  have 
'X'en  too  great,  Mr.  Oilman  sjiys. 

Coleridge  talked  easily  an(l  well,  with  less  than  his  usual 
declamation.  He  explained,  at  our  request,  his  idea  of  fancy, 
styling  it  memory  without  judgment,  and  of  course  not  filling 
that  phice  in  a  chart  of  the  mind  which  imagination  holds,  and 
^'hich  in  his  Lay  Sermon  he  has  admirably  described.*  Words- 
North's  obscure  discrimination  l)etwceu  fancy  and  imagination, 
^n  his  last  preface,  is  greatly  illustrated  by  what  Coleridge  has 
'iere  written.     He  read  us  some  extracts  from  his  new  poems, 

H.  C.  R.  had  probably  in  his  mind  "  Biographia  Literaria,"  V.  I.  pp.  81, 82. 
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iic,  and  Bpoke  of  his  GeTman  reading.  He  praises  SlvfGiu 
nnd  complains  of  the  Catbuliciam  of  Sciilegei  and  Tietk,  4c 

He  mentioned  Hazlitt's  attack  upon  him  with  greatir  mod- 
erntion  than  I  expected. 

Unit.' — It  was  the  day  after  thin  conversation  with  Colerid^ 
that  1  liroko  altogether  with  Hn^itt,  in  coniu^uence  of  mi  tfie 
cle  in  the  Exarai>ier,\  manifestly  written  by  him,  in  wfaidi  h 
abused  Wordsworth  for  his  writings  in  favor  of  the  Kinjr. 

After  I  had  cut  Hazlitt,  Mary  Lamb  said  t«  me  :  "  Ymi  OT 
ricli  in  friends.  We  cjinuot  afford  to  cast  off  our  fnmAt  to- 
cauHu  they  are  not  all  wo  wish."  And  1  have  hoard  Ladt 
say  :  "  Hazlitt  does  had  actions  without  being  a  bud  naa" 

Rem.X  —  My  foes  during  the  year  bad  risen  from  £.  32i  iSi 
ti>£355   19*. 

At  the  Spring  Aesizea  we  had  Baron  Wood,  a  judge  who  nl 
remarkable  for  his  popular  feelings.  Ho  was  [waised  by  (offl* 
of  our  Radicals  for  being  always  aifainut  the  Chturh  and  Rfi* 
In  one  case  he  exhibited  a  very  strong  nuiral  fueling,  ^liA 
perhaps  l«trayed  liim  to  an  excess.  He  hod  a  very  honofflU* 
dislike  to  prosecutions  or  actions  on  the  game  laws,  and  tluiM 
him  to  make  use  of  a  strong  expedient  to  defeat  two  tetJiM 
A  and  B  hud  gone  out  sporting  together.  The  pluntiff  bn'UgM 
two  actiouM,  and  hi  the  action  agiiinst  B  callcfl  A  to  *'"" 
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pleasure  in  recollecting  that  I  at  once  foresaw  that  he  would 
become  a  distinguished  man.  In  my  Diary  I  wrote  :  **  Our  new 
junior,  Mr.  Rolfe,  made  his  appearance.  His  manners  are 
genteel ;  his  conversation  easy  and  sensible.  He  is  a  very  ac- 
ceptable companion,  but  I  fear  a  dangerous  rival."  And  my 
brother  asking  me  who  the  new  man  was,  I  said  :  "  I  will  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  you  will  live  to  see  that  young  maq  attain 
ft  Higher  rank  than  any  one  you  ever  saw  upon  the  circuit."  It 
is  true  he  is  not  higher  than  Leblanc,  who  was  also  a  puisne 
judge,  but  Leblanc  was  never  Solicitor-General ;  nor,  prob- 
ably, is  Rolfe  yet  at  the  end  of  his  career.  One  day,  when 
some  one  remarked,  "  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law 
of  the  land,"  Rolfe  said  to  me,  "  Were  you  ever  employed  to 
<liuw  an  indictment  against  a  man  for  not  loving  his  neighbor 
as  himself] " 

Rolfe  is,  by  universal  repute,  if  not  the  very  best,  at  least 
cJie  of  the  best  judges  on  the  Bench.  He  is  one  of  the  few  with 
whom  I  have  kept  up  an  acquaintance.* 

I  was  advised  to  attend  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  which  I  did 
several  times  this  year ;  whether  beyond  this  time  or  not  I 
cannot  tell,  but  I  know  that  it  never  produced  me  a  fee.  And 
I  should  say  I  am  glad  it  did  not,  except  that  my  not  being 
employed  shows  that  1  wanted  both  a  certain  kind  of  talent 
and  a  certain  kind  of  reputation.  I  was  once  invited  by  the 
Sheriflfe  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Judges.  It  was 
the  practice  to  ask  by  turns  two  or  three  men,  both  at  three 
and  five  o'clock.     I  know  not  whether  this  is  still  done.f 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  died  Mrs.  Thelwall,  for  whom  I 
felt  a  very  sincere  respect.  She  was  her  husband's  good  angel, 
^fore  she  died  he  had  become  acquainted  with  a  Miss  Boyle, 
who  came  to  him  as  a  pupil  to  be  qualified  for  the  stjigc.  She 
failed  in  that  scheme,  and  ultimately  became  ThelwalFs  wife, 
without  any  imputation  on  her  character.  She  is  still  living 
with  her  son,  and  is  a  lioman  Catholic. 

.  *  Since  writinf?  the  above,  Baron  Rolfe  has  verified  my  prediction  more  strik- 
•"ply  bv  beinic  created  a  peer,  ])y  the  title  of  Lord  Cranworth,  and  appointed  a 
'  jce-Chancellor.  Soon  after  his  appointment,  he  called  on  me,  nnd  I  dined 
*'th  him.  I  related  to  Lady  Cranworth  the  anecdote  given  above,  of  my  con- 
^^•^ation  with  my  brother,  with  which  she  wm'^  evidently  nleased.  Lady  Cran- 
^'^th  wan  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Carr,  Solicitor  to  the  Excise,  whom  I  formerly 
^d  to  visit,  and  ought  sr)on  to  find  some  mention  of  in  my  journals.  Lord 
^•Jinworth  continueH  to  enjov  universal  respect.  —  H.  C.  K,  1851. 

I.ord  and  Lady  Cranworth  coiitinucfl  their  friendship  for  H.  C.  R.  until  hia 
■^th.    Lord  Cranworth  w^as  twice  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mtis. 
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During  this  year  my  acquaintance  with  Hamond  continued 
I  now  became  acquainted  with  his  cousin  Miller,  the  clei^gyman^ 
and  I  for  the  first  time  visited  his  friend  Pollock,  now  LonL 
Chief  Baron.  Hamond  went  to  France,  having  declined  an. 
offer  by  Sergeant  Rough,  who  would  have  taken  him  as  his 
private  secretary  to  Demerara.  Ho  assigned  as  a  reason  that, 
he  should  be  forced  to  live  in  the  daily  practice  of  insincerity^ 
by  subscribing  himself  the  humble  servant  of  those  towards 
whom  he  felt  no  humility. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1817. 


FEBRUARY 5th,  — I  had  to-day  the  pleasure  of  being 
reminded  of  old  times,  and  of  having  old  enjoyments 
brought  back  to  my  mii-.d.  I  uaw  for  the  first  time  Mrs. 
Alsop,  Mrs.  Jordan's  daughter,  the  plainest  woman,  I  should 
think,  who  ever  ventured  on  the  stage.  She,  nevertheless,  de- 
lighted me  by  the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice,  which  frequently 
startled  me  by  their  resemblance  to  her  mother's.  Mrs.  Alsop 
has  the  same,  or  nearly  the  ssime,  hearty  laugh  as  Mrs.  Jordan, 
and  similar  frolicsome  antics.  The  play  was  a  lively  Spanish 
comedy.  How  1  should  have  enjoyed  her  acting,  if  I  had  not 
recollected  her  mother,  I  cannot  tell. 

Fthraarij  8th,  —  On  stepi)ing  to  my  chaml>ers  I  was  sur- 
prised by  finding  there,  handsomely  fmmed  and  glixzed,  prints 
of  Domenichino's  **  St.  John  the  Evangelist,"  *  and  of  the 
*'  Madonna  di  S.  Sisto,"  by  Miiller.  The  latter  engraving  de- 
lighted me  beyond  expression.  As  I  considered  the  original 
j)ainting  the  finest  I  had  ever  seen,  twelve  )*ears  ago,  so  1 
deem  the  print  the  very  finest  1  ever  saw. 

Fehrvary  11th,  —  I  called  late  on  Aders.  He  informed  me 
that  the  fine  engravings  I  found  at  my  chambers  on  Satmxiay 
are  a  present  from  Mr.  Aldebert.     The   Madonna  diffuses  a 

*  Tho  original  picture  of  the  inspired  Kvfintrelist  about  to  write,  and  the  eagle 
briniriiiir  him  the  pen,  troin  which  Christisin  Froderich  Miiller  took  his  engrav- 
ing:, wjiv  lonncrlv  at  Stuttgart,  in  the  Fronunann  Collection,  and  is*  now  the  pR»p. 
erty  of  Prince  Xarischkin,  in  St.  Petersburg.  There  is  an  excellent  repetition 
of  thi**  picture  (formerly  in  the  Orleans  Gallery)  at  Ca.stle  Howard,  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
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serenity  and  delight  beyond  any  work  of  art  T  am  acquainted 
with.  I  hope  it  will  be  my  companion  through  life.*  What 
a  companion  for  a  man  in  prison  !  I  read  at  night  a  very 
ill-written  German  book  about  Raphael  by  one  Braun,t  but 
which  will  nevertheless  assist  me  in  acquiring  the  knowledge 
about  RapbaePs  works  in  general  which  I  am  anxious  to 
possess. 

March  11th,  —  (On  Circuit  at  Aylesbury.)  We  dined  with 
Baron  Graham,  and  the  dinner  was  more  agreeable  than  any  I 
ever  had  with  any  judge.  The  Htiron  was  veiy  courteous  and 
chatty.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  talking  about  old  times  when  he 
attended  the  Circuit  as  counsel.  It  was,  he  said,  forty  years 
this  spring  since  he  first  attended  the  Circuit.  "  At  that 
time,"  he  said,  "  there  were  three  old  Sergeants,  Foster, 
Whitaker,  and  Sayer.  They  did  business  very  ill,  so  that 
Leblauc  and  I  soon  got  into  business,  almost  on  our  first 
coming."  Whitaker,  in  particular,  he  spoke  of  as  a  man  who 
knew  nothing  of  law,  —  merely  loved  his  joke.  Foster  did 
know  law,  but  could  not  speak.  He  spoke  of  Leblanc  in  terms 
of  great  praise.  He  had  the  most  business-like  mind  of  any 
man  he  ever  knew.  He  was  exceedingly  attentive  and  labori- 
ous. He  regularly  analyzed  every  brief  in  the  margin.  He 
had  pursued  the  habit  through  life.  He  talked  a  good  deal 
about  the  late  George  Harding.  He  said  he  came  into  life 
under  auspices  so  favorable,  and  he  possessed  so  great  talent, 
that  with  ordinary  discretion  and  industry  he  might  have  at- 
tiiined  the  highest  honors  of  the  profession.  He  was  an  elo- 
fjuent  speaker  and  a  fine  scholar,  but  a  child  in  legal  knowledge. 
He  would  cram  himself  to  make  a  set  speech,  and  he  would 
succeed,  but  in  a  week's  time  be  unable  to  st^ite  even  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  case  turned.  He  was  nephew  to  Lord 
Camden,  then  very  popular,  and  his  uncle  expected  evcr}i;hing 
from  his  nephew.  Ho  had  therefore  great  business  at  once ; 
but  the  best  clients  soon  left  him.  "  And,"  said  the  Baron, 
*'  ^e  must  draw  a  veil  over  his  latter  years." 

fridiiy,  Hth,  —  (At  Bedford.)  Only  one  case  was  intcrest- 
^%'-  It  was  a  Qui  lam  action  by  Dr.  Free,  rector  of  Sutton, 
^e^inst  Sir  Montague  Burgoyne,  Bart.,  the  scjuire  of  the  parish, 
^0  TTecover  £  20  a  montli  for  Sir  Montague's  not  going  to  church, 
^is  Was  founded  on  one  of  the  ancient  and  forgotten  statutes, 

,  *  These  engmvinfcs  hung  on  Mr.  T?(»l)*m<on's  walls  till  his  death,  and  wei*e 
^^  a  legacy  to  a  friend  greatly  nttacluMl  tr»  art. 

.  *  Ge»iT2e  Chri.Htinn  Braun.  '  Raphael's  "  Leben  und  Wirkcn."  Wiesbaden, 
^^■^^.    1816. 
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unrepealed  in  fact,  but  vemlerud  intijienUive  by  the  ini_ 
spirit  of  the  age.  .rnnietiuii  prosei-'ul^d,  mid  lie  was  nut  i 
viently  uinstcr  cif  liiiniwlf  to  ^ve  auy  effect  or  upirit  to  bia  aae. 
In  a  hurried  trnmner  he  stated  the  Uw  and  the  fnut^.  He  proved 
tlie  defendBiit'a  nou-attendance  at  churdi.  Bloaset  jnaAv  for 
Sir  Moiitogiie  ii  good  and  impressive  speech.  L'lilucikily  be 
hnd  a  good  en^e  cm  the  foots,  ao  thiit  the  most  int.ereattn^  qiitw- 
tion  as  to  the  eiiBteoce  of  the  aot  itself  wna  evadeil.  He  proved 
tliat  during  nuiny  of  the  mouths  there  wus  no  serrioQ  in  the 
oburub,  it  being  shut  up,  anH  that  the  defendant  was  ill 
dnriug  the  itsst  of  the  time  ;  so  tliat  on  the  merits  he  had  a 
verdict. 

Jirm.*  —  Baron  Graham  was  fidgety,  aad  aeked  Senj:eant 
BIoMet  whether  the  act  wiia  not  repealed  by  the  T«tomtiou 
Act.  "  My  ibuut,"  Biiid  the  Sergeant,  "  would  rather  be  con- 
victed than  thought  tu  be  a  Diti8Cuter."t  It  appeared  thtit, 
to  moke  iissunuice  doubly  sure,  the  Bishop's  chaplain  waa  in 
court,  with  the  Bishop's  written  declaration  that  the  defencUnt, 
if  he  had  offended,  was  reconciled  to  the  churuh.  If  thu 
declaration  were  presented,  after  verdict  and  before  JudgmeDt, 
no  judgment  uould  be  entered  up.  A  few  yen™  ttgo.  Sir 
Edward  Ryan  lieiiig  one  of  a  commission  to  report  on  the 
penal  laws  iit  mutters  of  religion,  I  mentioned  this  eikee  to  him. 
and  it  is  noticfid  in  the  report.  Parson  Free  was,  alter  muoli 
litigation,  and  a  great  expense  to  the  Bisliop  of  London,  de- 
prived of  his  living  for  immorality.  His  caae  illustrated  the 
fact  tliftt,  while  biahopa  have,  perhaps,  ton  mudi  power  over  ' 
curatea,  they  have  certainly  too  little  over  the  lioldera  of 

Api-ilSth. — -  (At,  Biuy.)    A  Mr.  P ,  a  Methodist  preacher, 

called  to  consntt  with  me  on  aeuunnt  of  an  interruption  wlti^ 
look  place  while  preachiug  at  WoolpiL  After  this  busineu 
subject  had  been  discussed,  we  talked  on  religious  matters,  and 

I  questioned  Mr.  P concerning  the  Arminian  notion  ntxiut 

Grace.  I  could  not  quite  comprehend  Pascal's  letters  on  the 
doctrine  of   Grace  tttJUaate  and  Grace  epcace.     Nor  did  Mr. 

1' relieve  me  from  the  dilSonllJes  entertained  on  tlie  aul>- 

jecL     The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  it  seems,  mainlnined  that  a 
9  of  Grace  is  given  to  all  men  ;  but  siuce  all  muu  do  not 


•  Wrieton  in  18BI. 

_  t  Thr  Tolcralion  Act.  1  Wiliinm  and  Mitn'.  ChBp.  XVHI.  Sec.  II 

iJay.  unleM  for  Iha  imka  o(  HllendiiiE  KiniD  [iIhcis  uf  wunliip  tu  whl 
give*  luEenirinB. 
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avail  themseiYes  of  this,  I  inquired  why  not.  Mr.  P an- 
swered they  were  not  disposed.  On  my  asking  what  gave  the 
disposition,  he  replied  :  "  God's  influence."  —  "  That,  then," 
said  I,  "  must  be  Grace."  —  "  Certainly."  —  "  Then  it  seems 
God  gives  a  measure  of  grace  to  all  men,  and  to  some  an  addi- 
tional portion,  without  which  the  common  measure  is  of  no 
use ! "  He  could  not  parry  the  blow.  This  common  measure 
is  a  subterfuge,  to  escape  the  obvious  objections  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  notion  of  election  and  reprobation,  but  nothing  is  gained 
by  it.    The  difficulty  is  shoved  off,  not  removed. 

April  10th,  —  (Witham.)  I  spent  the  forenoon  with  Mrs. 
Pattisson,  reading  to  her  Pope's  "  Ethical  Epistles,"  which 
were  new  to  her,  and  which  she  enjoyed  exceedingly.  We  had 
much  to  talk  about  besides.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  given 
great  delight  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pattisson,  by  informing  them 
that  the  picture  of  the  boys  was  at  length  gone,  after  a  delay 
of  six  years,  to  the  exhibition.* 

May  2d.  —  I  went  in  the  forenoon  into  B.  R.,t  Westminster. 
After  my  return  I  had  a  call  from  Robert  Southey,  the  Laure- 
ate.   I  had  a  pleasant  chat  tuid  a  short  walk  with  him.     Ho 
spoke  gayly  of  his  "  Wat  Tyler."  He  understood  thirty-six  thou- 
sand copies  had  been  printed.  %     He  was  not  aware  how  popular 
*^e  Was  when  he  came  to  town.     He  did  not  appear  to  feel  any 
sname  or  regret  at  having  written  the  piece  at  so  early  an  ago 
^  twenty.     He  wrote  the  drama  in  three  mornings,  anno  1 794. 
'•^e  spoke  of  his  letter  to  W.  Smith,  §  of  which  I  thought  and 
spoke  favorably.     I  did  not  blame  Southey,  but  commended 
"'^i,  for  asserting  the  right  of  all  men,  who  iu*e  wiser  at  forty 
^'|«in  at  twenty  years  of  age,  to  act  on  such  superiority  of 
^'^dom.     **  I  only  wish,"  I  added,  "  that  you  had  not  ap})carcd 
"^  have  forgotten  some  political  truths  you  had  been  early  im- 
P'^ssed  with.     Had  you  said  :   *  It  is  the  people  who  want 
fefonn  as  well  as  the  government,'  instead  of  *  not  the  gov- 
J^'^ment,'  I  should  have  been  content."     Southey  answered  : 

^  J^poke  of  the  present  time  only.     I  am  still  a  friend  to  lio- 
forn^» 


l3  ^^t  circumstances."     Againnt  this  edition  Southey  applied  for  ftn  injunction, 
ou      ^"^  Eldon  refused  to  p^nt  it.  the  tendency  of  'the  work  being  mischiev- 

^*  — I-ownde^'p  "Bibliographer's  ManuMl.' 
^j*  ^  This  letter  was  n  reply  to  remarks  by  \V.  Smith,  in  the  House  of  Common?, 
„u     *■*  Wat  Tvler,"  and  is  intended  as  a  vindication  of  the  author's  right  t« 
*"^*2e  his  oDiuions. 
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ifiii/ Sth.  —  I  went  into  the  King'R  Bench.  There  I  hesrl 
tbc  tiou's  wliicli  liiiil  uet  ikll  \Vi>stmiiistcr  Hall  iu  motion,  (iif- 
fi.nl  liiis  iMjfii  ii{iiKiiiited  Solititor-Geueral."  Gifford's  falher 
was  tt  I'rcslnlt'riau  frri>i:i,'r  lit  Kxcter.  He  waa  himuelf  articlal 
to  an  iittiirni^y,  itiul  wiw  nuver  at  a  university.  He  wua  formcriT 
A  wanu  Hunltittitc!  On  tlie  otlior  hund,  1  beliuve  he  has  loiw 
almiidnued  the  ;jon  von  tide,  and  htis  been  quiet  on  politii'^  sub- 
jects, if  lie  has  not  clianged  hia  ('piuiuuB.  He  ib  jwtruuizcd  bj 
(iil>lw.     Ilotli  are  nutivea  of  Exeter. 

.My  only  conceni  ia  tlmt  a  inim  hitherto  nniveraally  bclnved 
should  thus  early  in  life  Ix!  in  danger  of  making  biinkrupt  of 
his  coiisi;ienef,  whieh  Lord  Bacon  siiya  has  been  the  fate  of  » 
many  who  luive  aueepted  the  olfieea  of  Attomey-Geuerol  Mul 
So!ii.-itor-(ii>neral. 

.1/"//  17lli.  —  Another  iincomfortablc  forenoon.  It  was  ron- 
der.'il  iulereslin-;  l>y  the  amiipnncnt  of  Watson  and  ihrw 
othiT  iiLoii  lmiiij;lit  »]>  to  plead  to  a  cluu^  of  liiph  treason  for 
(ho  SjHi  Fields  KM)ts.t  \Viitson  haa  a  f^e  niuuh  resemblins 
SiTLrf.uit  C'ii]iley'M  ill  ])ri>filo.  The  other  three  men,  I'reston, 
HiininT,  and  Thlstlethwaite,  had  coimteuances  of  an  oniimUT 
stiuni>.  All  iif  thetii,  on  being  arraigned,  spoke  like  men  of 
tiraiiii'ss  mill  with  the  uir  of  pnhliu  orators, — a  sort  of/o''K* 
/.''I'f/  liiiK'  ami  iiitiuner.  t  wiM  mude  melancholy  by  the  sight 
ofao  muny  iii^rsmis  doomed  prohnbly  to  a  violent  death  BJtl'ii' 
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moved  to  blB  discharged  on  the  ground  of  ill-treatment  on  his 
arrest  One  ground  of  his  motion  was,  that  on  the  commit- 
ment it  was  said  he  had  prayed  an  imparlance  to  next  Term  to 
plead.  He  put  in  an  affidavit  that  he  had  done  no  such  thing. 
Lord  Ellenborough  said  that  his  refusal  to  plead  was  a  construc- 
tive demand  of  time.  He  was  again  asked  whether  he  would 
plead,  and  refiised.  He  was  remanded.  Shepherd  appeared 
for  the  first  time  as  Attorney-General  on  this  occasion. 

May  19th,  —  I  devoted  the  forenoon  to  the  Nashes.  It  being 
the  lost  day  of  Term,  I  felt  no  obligation  to  attend  in  court.  I 
went  into  the  British  Museum.  For  the  first  time  I  saw  there 
the  Elgin  Marbles.  Mr.  Nash,  with  his  characteristic  simpli- 
city, exclaimed,  "  I  would  as  soon  go  into  a  church  pit ! "  Indeed, 
how  few  are  there  who  ought  not  to  say  so,  if  men  ought  on 
such  subjects  to  avow  their  want  of  feeling !  It  requires  science ' 
and  a  habit  of  attention  to  subdue  the  first  impression  produced 
by  the  battered  and  mutilated  condition  in  which  most  of  these 
celebrated  fragments  remain.  Of  the  workmanship  I  can  under- 
stand nothing.  The  sentiment  produced  by  the  sight  of  such 
pffstkumoits  discoveries  is,  however,  very  gratifying. 

May  26th. — After  dining  at  the  Colliers'  I  walked  to  Newing- 
ton,  and  took  tea  with  Mrs.  Barbauld.  I  found  that  Dr.  Aikin 
liad  been  very  seriously  ill.  Mrs.  Barbauld  herself  retains  her 
health  and  faculties,  and  is  an  interesting  instance  of  a  re- 
spected and  happy  old  age.  I  played  chess  with  her,  and  then 
vent  to  Becher  late. 

Tuefdat/y  27th,  —  I  spent  the  forenoon  at  home,  and  I  made 
one  or  two  calls.  On  Thelwall ;  for,  though  I  could  not  cor- 
dially congratulate  him  on  a  marriage  to  a  girl  scarcely  twenty 
(be  being  perhaps,  sixty),  yet  I  thought  I  might,  without  im- 
propriety, do  an  act  of  courtesy.  I  found  him  well,  his  bride 
but  poorly.  She  looked  more  interesting  as  an  invalid  ;  and  as 
ber  manners  were  retiring  she  ple:i8od  me  better  than  when  I 
^w  her  as  Miss  Boyle,  —  a  candidate  for  the  stage. 

June  9th,  —  The  high-treason  trials  of  Wat  son  and  others, 
^^^  the  Spa  Fields  transactions,  began  to-day. 

Uth.  —  To-day  Castle,  the  government  informer,  was  ex- 
^Dttined  seven  and  a  half  hours  by  Gurney. 

12th,  —  This  day  I  was  again  in  court  from  past  eight  till 
^ear  seven,  excepting  dinner-time.  The  principal  interest  to- 
^y  arose  from  the  cross-examination  of  Castle  by  Wetherell,* 
^Di  which  it  resulted  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  uttering 

*  Afterwards  Sir  Charlos  Wetliercll,  Atturncv-Gcneral. 
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forged  notes,  »nd  had,  aa  King's  evi(leac«,  hanged  oiie  • 
plicc  and  tmuBported  another,  though  the  latter  [tieaiied  guilty^ 
He  had  Iteeu  concerned  in  setting  at  liberty  some  French  uffii 
cers,  to  which  busineaa  he  was  rocommended  by  a  porsou  he  huiI 
visited  in  Tuthill  Fields  Prison,  and  who  has  since  beeu  luiti^«d. 
There  were  other  things  agEiinst  him.  So  absolutely  iufiunou* 
a  witneBB  I  never  heard  of.  It  appeared,  too,  from  hitt  own 
Btatement,  that  he  was  the  piincijial  iwtor  in  this  biisiuusi 
throitgbciut.  He  was  the  platter  and  contriver  of  most  of  tho 
overt  acta,  luid  the  whole  conspiracy  was  his.  Itulso  appeared 
that  he  was  furnished  with  po<:ket-money  hy  Mr.  Htiifibrd,  th» 
Bow  Street  office  clerk  ;  and  Mr.  ytafford  also  gave  him  luooey 
to  send  away  his  wife,  who  might  have  been  a  witness  to  coih 
fimt  his  testimony.  Tliis  latter  disgraceful  fot^t,  1  iuive  da 
doubt,  weighed  greatly  with  the  jury. 

June  13rh.  —  This  day,  like  the  preceding,  1  passed  in' 
court,  from  a  little  after  eigitt  till  near  six ;  and  I  eotild  gvt 
no  dinner,  as  Welherell  was  speaking  for  the  prisoner  Wataoiu 
Wetherell's  speech  was  vehement  and  irregular,  and  very  uih. 
equal,  with  occasional  bursts  of  eloquence  that  produced  %■ 
great  efi'eot.  But  the  rt^asoning  was  very  loose  ;  he  nuuble<l 
sadly,  and  liis  Iwtdness  wanted  discretion  and  propriety.  Hfj 
kept  on  his  legs  five  hours  axid  a  half;  hut  my  attention  oouljl 
nut  follow  him  throughout,  and  the  httter  Imlf-hoiir  1  ku| 
uwny,  for  an  interesting  engagement  forced  me  to  leave  tb4i 
court  before  six  o'clock.  \ 

1  diuod  at  Mr.  Green's.  No.  22  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields."  Colo- 
ridge  and  LodwigTieck  wcreof  thejMirty.  It  was  an  oilcmooft 
and  evening  of  very  high  pleasure  indeed. 

Ludwig  Tieck  has  not  a  prepossessing  exterior  Ho  hoa 
a  shrewd  clever  thee,  hat  1  sho  ild  rather  ha  e  thought  bun 
an  able  man  of  the  world  tl  uu  a  rumaut  t  poet.  He  wu  aoi 
the  greatest  talker  to-day  ndeed  the  course  of  the  coavvN 
sntion  led  others  to  give  1  uu  nformat  on,  hut  what  Its  di^ 
say  was  sensible    and  judu.  ous      Colerd^  was  uot    n  hit 

AiiNinmv  at  ihe  lEoval  Aradnn  or  Art 
nriiltnir  S<inu«.  Xa  1840  Mid  I^T  hs  d 
ortniil  buii|E  ovurt)ifl  ohinjDtijr.^  ta  ul  Co 

reinrnilicr  weing  II  th«re  wlien  I  weu  w 

lolerldgcV  •lentil.     My  iHlhcr  mud    an     n     r>  u  h. 

luD  ultcrwanU  liUiosrephal.  J  U  Gneu  (tied  MS,  iMccmbcr  ULandTU 
iHadl'T,  iionrBiirnot.-U.S. 
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element  His  Ocorman  was  not  good,  and  his  English  was 
not  free.  He  feared  he  should  not  be  understood  if  he 
t^alked  his  best  His  eloquence  was,  therefore,  constrained. 
Tieck's  journey  to  England  is  undertaken  with  a  yiew  to 
±h9  study  of  our  old  English  dramatists^  contemporaries  of 
Shakespeare.*  He  incidentally  gave  opinions  of  our  elder 
poets  more  favorable  than  I  expected.  He  estimates  them 
liighly,  as  it  seems. 

June  Hih.  —  After  a  fortnight's  delay,  I  shall  be  able  to 

Bay  but  little  of  these  days,  though  they  were  in  part  highly 

intonesting.     To-day  I  spent  almost  entirely  in  court.     It  was 

the  most  interesting  day  of  Watson's  trial.     I  heard  Copley's 

and  Qifford's  speeches.     Copley  spoke  with  great  effect,  but 

with  very  little  eloquence.     He  spoke  for  about  two  and  a 

bslf  hours,  and  sat  down  with  universal  approbation.     He 

Bsid  nothing  that  was  not  to  the  purpose.     There  were  no  idle 

or  luperfluous  passages  in  his  speech.     He  dwelt  little  on  the 

W,  and  that  was  not  very  good ;  but  his  analysis  of  the  evi- 

<l^ce  of  Castle  against  Watson  was  quite  masterly. 

The  young  Solicitor-General  followed  him.     Opinions  were 
^vided  about  him.     I  believe  envy  at  his  recent  appointment 
<^ntributed  to  the  unfavorable  jud^^ments  of  some  men.     He 
certainly  began  too  verl)osely,  and  dwelt  injudiciously  on  un- 
important points,  but  I  thought  him  very  acute  and  able  in 
*^e  latter  part  of  his  speech.     Yet  both  Giffoni  and  Copley 
"^  less  eloquence  than  Wetherell  in  the  better  parts  of  his 
«Peech. 

^une  16th,  —  I  allowed  myself  some  relief  from  the  trial 
thia  morning.  I  attended,  at  the  auction  mart,  the  sale  of 
^^bumbers  No.  5  King's  Bench  Walk,  first  floor,  for  a  life  and 
^^ignment  They  sold  for  1,355  guineas,  and  it  would  have 
^^t  me,  to  substitute  my  life  for  that  of  the  present  cestui  que 
^^^  more  than  £  100  more  ;  so  that  I  declined  bidding,  though 
^'^o  chambers  are  so  good,  and  mine  are  so  bad,  that  I  felt 
^*^at  reluctance  at  the  inability  to  purchase. 

When  1  went  down  to  Westminster  Hall,  the  }\xry  were  out 

^^*  Before  thU  visit  to  England,  Tieck  had  written  "  Briefon  iiber  Shake- 

P^ore"  (Letters  about  Shakespeare),  in  the  '*  Foetischefl  .Journal,"  1800,  and 

y5J^^ous  articles  about  him  in  the  '*  Altenclisches  Theatre,"  IHll  (Old-Englif»h 

y.'^ciatrey.    After  the  visit  he  published  the  following  work;*:  "  ShakeHpeare's 

V  .^^«^hul€  "  (Shakespeare^s  Predeces«jiors),  1823-29;  iioticeA  of  Shakespeare,  in 

IpJk.  **  l>™niati»che  Blatter"  (Dramatic  Leaves),  1828;  a  novel  called  '*Dichter- 

j^y^<?n"  (The  Life  of  a  Poet),  in  which  Shjikespouro  i.<*  intrwiuced;  a  treatise  on 

^■*  ^ke<«peare*3  sonnets,  1826 ;  and,  in  company  with  A.  W.  SclUegel,  the  famous 

^•Tnan  translation  of  Shakespeare,  1825-29. 

TOL.  I.  16 
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of  court  deliberating  on  tiieir  verdict.  The  seeond  time  I 
wont  with  the  Najlors.  We  met  niiiuy  people  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane-  Their  silence  led  me  to  augur  ill  till  a  drunken  fellow 
shouted  out,  "  England's  glory  forever  1  "  We  soon  ascer- 
tained the  fact  that  an  &e(juittal  had  tcdcen  place.  There  were 
crowds  in  the  street,  but  quite  peaceable.  At  WctitmiDBter 
Hall,  I  saw  old  Corobe,  Barnes,  Ac.  Every  one  was  pleaaed, 
apparently.  I  oftcrworde  met  the  mob  round  a  hackney-coach 
in  which  Watson  was.  1  called  on  Walter  and  on  Collier,  and 
I  pinycd  chesa  late. 

June  IStk.  — - 1  went  to  tlio  King's  Bench,  The  three  other 
indicted  men  were  brought  up  and  acquitted,  no  evidence  being 
given  aguiuBt  them.  I  came  away  early,  and  tlien  went  into 
the  Middle  Temple  Garden  to  see  the  Waterloo  Bridge  proces- 
sion.* The  sight  was  interesting.  Vast  crowds  were  visible 
on  the  bridge  and  near  it,  on  the  Surrey  sliore.  Flags  wei;e 
hoisted  over  very  pier,  and  guns  discharged  on  the  approach  of 
the  royal  barges.  Several  of  these  barges,  with  a  number  of 
boats  forming  no  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  yet  giving  it  in- 
terest, were  on  the  Thames.  These  royal  barges  were  rowed 
round  a  frigate's  boat,  on  which  were  flags  and  music.  The 
great  personages  present,  the  Prince,  Duke  of  Wellington,  &c^ 
ascended  the  bridge  on  the  Surrey  side,  and  crossed  over  ;  but 
this  we  could  not  see. 

1  spent  the  evening  in  writing  a  dull  review  of  Coleridgo'a 
second  Lay  Sermon  for  the  Critical  I^evuni/.^ 

Coleridge  to  H.  C.  R. 

Jmie.  3817. 

My  dear  RoBtNHos,  —  I  shall  never  forgive  you  if  you  do 
not  try  to  make  some  arrangement  to  bring  Mr.  L.  Tieck  and 
yoiuwlf  up  to  Highgate  very  soon.  The  day,  the  dinner-hour, 
you  may  appoint  yourself;  but  what  I  most  wish  would  bo, 
either  that  Mr.  Tieck  would  come  in  the  first  stage,  au  as 
either  to  walk  or  to  lie  driven  in  Mr.  Oilman's  gig  to  Caen 
Wood,  and  its  delicious  groves  and  alleys  (the  finest  in  England, 
a  grand  cathedral  aisle  of  ffianl  lime-trees,  Pop^s  favorite  com- 
positiou  walk  when  with  tliB  old  Earl,  a  brother  rogue  of  yours 
in  the  law  lino),  or  else  to  come  up  to  dinner,  sleep  here,  and  re- 
turn (if  then  return  he  must)  in  the  afternoon  four-o'clock  stage 
the  day  afler.     I  should  I>e  most  liappy  to  make  him  and  that 

-- ---  --  --,  -,-,.    -.-,-.,- r.-,-.e,  which  was  nmmvmA 

I  th.       ■  ^      - 
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admirable  man,  Mr.  Frere,  acquainted,  their  pursuits  have  been 
so  similar ;  and  to  convince  Mr.  Tieck  that  he  is  the  man 
among  us  in  whom  Taste  at  its  maximum  has  vitalized  itself 
into  productive  power,  —  Genius,  you  need  only  show  him  the 
incomparable  translation  annexed  to  Southey*s  '*  Cid  ^  (which, 
by  the  by,  would  perhaps  give  Mr.  Tieck  the  most  favorable 
impression  of  Southey's  own  power) ;  and  I  would  finish  the 
work  ofif  by  Mr.  Frere's  "  Aristophanes."  In  such  goodness, 
too,  as  both  my  Mr.  Frere  (the  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Frere),  and 
his  brother  George  (the  lawyer  in  Brunswick  Square),  live, 

move,  and  have  their  being  in,  there  is  Genius 

I  have  read  two  pages  of  **  Lalla  Rookh,"  or  whatever  it  is 
called.     Merciful  Heaven !     I  dare  read  no  more,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  answer  at  once  to  any  questions,  **  I  have  but  just 
looked  at  the  work."     O  Robinson !  if  I  could,  or  if  I  dared, 
act  and  feel  as  Moore  and  his  set  do,  what  havoc  could  I  not 
make  amongst  their  crockery -ware !     Why,  there  are  not  three 
lines  together  without  some  adulteration  of  common  English, 
and  the  ever-recurring  blunder  of  using  the  possessive  case, 
*  compassion's  tears,"  &c.,  for  the  preposition  "  of,"  —  a  blun- 
der of  which  I  have  found  no  instances  earlier  than  Dryden's 
slovenly  verses  written  for  the  trade.     The  rule  is,  that  the 
case  '#  is  always  personal ;  either  it  marks  a  person,  or  a  j)er- 
Bonification,  or  the  relique  of  some  proverbial  personification, 
as,  ♦•  Who  for  their  belly's  sake,"  in  "  Lycidas."     But  for  A  to 
^eep  the  tears  of  B  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  exquisite  passage 
in  "  Rabelais  "  where  Pantagruel  gives  the  page  his  cup,  and 
l>eg8  him  to  go  down  into  the  court-yard,  and  curse  and  swear 
for  him  about  half  an  hour  or  so. 

God  bless  you  ! 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 

SuQdaj  Morning,  Highgate. 

.  "^^ne  22(1.  —  I  sat  at  home  all  the  forenoon,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  call  from  Tieck.     He  did  not  come,  so  that  Ixjtween 
•^ne  and  two  I  walked  to  Dalston.     The  day  was  not  so  oppres- 
^^^'^ly  hot  as  it  was  yesterday,  though  still  the  heat  wiuj  very 
nnusxial.     After  dinner  I  read  Lord   Byron's  "  Manfred "  to 
^^ra.  Becher  and  Miss  Lewis.     I  had  oceupiod  myself  during 
®  ft^renoon  in  writing  a  criti(|ue  on  this  painful  poem,  which 
.  ^^^rtheless  has  passages  of  groat  beauty.     The  ladies  would 
^^'^    been  greatly  delighted  with  it,  I  dare  say,  if  I  had  en- 
*^**5^ged  their  admiration. 


■Mi 
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June  2itk.  —  This  was  a  highly  intereBtiuj;  day.  of  whJdi, 
however,  I  !wve  not  reoollouted  enongh  to  render  this  note  of 
any  i]it«rost.  1  uccotnpfinied  Ludwig  Tieck  and  Mr.  Green  in 
the  stnge  to  Kentish  Tuwu,  wheuce  we  walked  t<i  Hi^hgHt«, 
where  we  fouud  Coleridge  expecting  us.  Mr.  GilmiiD  joined 
our  party,  and  the  forenoon  till  four  was  spent  rery  agreeably 
indeed.  We  chatted  miacellaneoiisly.  Coleridgie  rend  some 
of  his  own  poeme,  nud  he  nnd  Tieck  philosophized.  Oolorit^ 
talked  moat  Tieck  is  a  good  listener,  and  is  an  nnobtnimvi 
nuui.  He  cannot  bat  know  his  own  worth  and  excellence,  but  h< 
hiis  no  anxiety  tc  make  himself  and  his  own  works  the  s)tbje«4 
of  conversation.  He  la  by  no  means  &  zealoiia  Koman  Catho- 
lic On  the  contrary,  he  says,  "  With  intolerant  peraons  of 
either  pcirty,  I  take  the  opposite  side,"  I  ventured  to  suggMt 
the  incompatibility  of  the  Catholic  religion  with  nny  great  im- 
prorament.  He  said  it  wiu  difficult  to  decide  on  queHtions  of 
natioual  character.  Without  the  Catholic  religion  th«  peopI« 
in  Catholic  oountriea  would  be  worwe.  He  thought  the  Spwi- 
iards  owed  their  deliverance  from  the  French  to  their  religion. 
At  the  same  time  he  admitted  tliat  Engliuidawcs  all  hergrvat' 
nose  and  oxoelleni.'O  to  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  exiKt.enoo  of 
the  Catholic  system  as  such  requires  the  existence  of  ProtOTt* 
antiam.     This  is  a  very  hanuleHa  Catholicism. 

He  Bjwke  with  gR>at  love  of  ("Jocthe,  yet  ccnanred  the  impi- 
ous Prologue  to  "  Faust,"  and  wishes  an  English  translation 
might  be  made  from  the  earlier  edition  written  in  Gaethe*ii 
youth.  He  does  not  ajieak  kindly  of  Voss.  Of  the  Schle^lg 
lie  did  not  aay  much.  He  does  not  like  Flaxman's  Lord  Mans- 
field, but  appeara  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  him  still.  (I^ 
the  by,  sitting  near  Sam  Rogers  on  Talma's  night  nt  the  Open 
House,  and  mentioning  Flaxman,  Rogers  said  that  Canovs 
seemed  not  very  willing  to  praise  Flaxnian,  saying  his  desigua 
WGi-e  "  pretty  inventions."  "  Invention,"  said  Rogers,  "  is  pre- 
dsely  what  Canova  wnnts.**) 

Coleridge  related  anecdotes  of  himself  in  Germany  very 
pleasantly  indeed. 

./mb*  H8tk.  ^-  This  was  another  idle  day.  I  cnlled  on  Tieck, 
and  chatted  with  him  atnuit  his  tour  in  England,  aiitl  wont  to  tba 
Westminster  Library  for  books  to  assist  him  in  traTolling.  t 
also  conversed  with  Baron  Burgsdorf,  a  sensilde  man,  who  ia 
anxious  to  olitain  information  ahunt  our  Engliah  court.s  of  jiu' 
tioe.  I  dmed  in  the  Hnll,  and  after  dinner  Talfiiurd  chatted 
with  me.     I  took  a  liasty  cup  of  tea  at  the  Colliers',  and  at 
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nine  I  went  to  the  Opera  House  Concert  Room,  and  heard  f 
Talma  and  Mdlle.  Georges  recite.     I  grudged  a  guinea  for 
payment,  but  I  do  not  regret  having  gone. 

Tahna  performed  a  scene  out  of  La  Harpe's  "  Philoct^," 
and  out  of  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris."  His  first  appearance  disap- 
pointed me.  He  has  little  gray  eyes,  too  near  each  other,  and, 
though  a  tegular  and  good  fiice,  not  a  very  striking  one.  His 
voice  is  good,  but  not  peculiarly  sweet.  His  excellence  lies  in 
the  imitation  of  intense  suffering.  He  filled  me  with  horror, 
certainly,  as  Philoct^te,  but  it  was  mingled  with  disgust.  Bod- 
ily pain  is  no  fit  or  legitimate  subject  for  the  drama ;  and  too 
often  he  was  merely  a  man  suffering  from  a  sore  leg.  Of  his 
declamation  I  do  not  presume  to  judge.  The  character  of 
Orestes  affords  finer  opportunities  of  display.  The  terror  ho 
feels  when  pursued  by  the  Furies  was  powerfidly  communi- 
cated, and  his  tenderness  towards  Pylades  on  parting  was  also 
exqnisite.  Mdlle.  Georges  had  more  to  do,  but  she  gave  me 
fiw  less  pleasure.  Her  acting  I  thought  radically  bad.  In- 
stead of  copying  nature  in  the  expression  of  passion,  according 
to  which  the  master  feeling  predominates  over  all  the  others, 
she  merely  minces  the  words.  If  in  the  same  line  the  words 
^ninie  and  joie  occur,  she  apes  fear  and  joy  by  outrageous 
pantomime  ;  and  in  the  suddenness  of  the  transition  forces  ap- 
plause from  those  who  are  glad  to  understand  something,  and 
gnitefiilly  applaud  what  has  enabled  them  to  understand. 
Her  acting  appeared  to  rae  utterly  without  feeling.  She 
pleased  me  best  in  "  Athalie/'  —  the  scene  where  she  recounts 
the  dream  and  first  appearance  of  Joad.  Her  imprecations 
^inst  Horace  for  slaying  her  lover  were,  I  thought,  violent 
^ithout  being  sincere  ;  and  her  performance  of  the  sleep-walk- 
^^g  scene  in  "  Macbeth  "  was  very  jxwr.  In  the  French  play, 
Macbeth  keeps  in  confinement  a  son  of  Dimcan,  and  Lady 
Macbeth  is  contemplating  his  murder  as  well  as  the  former 
''murders  she  had  committed,  by  which  the  fine  moral  taught 
hy  Shakespeare  is  quite  lost.  But  the  French  author  could 
not  conceive,  I  dare  say,  why  a  successful  murder  of  former 
^ys  should  excite  any  remorse  or  anxiety. 

1  chatted  with. Rogers  the  jx>et.  He  informs  me  that  Ma- 
aanae  de  Stael  is  considered  in  great  danger. 

«^«*wtf  28tk,  —  At  six  1  dined  with  Pollock.*  A  genteel  din- 
n^r-party  Coleridge  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Ray,  «fec.  The 
Afternoon  went  off  exceedingly  well.     An  anecdote  was  told  of 

•  Aftorwsmls  Cliiof  Bnron.     - 
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Home  Tooke,  very  characteristic  aiid  probable.  At  eirhool,  ht 
WOK  asked  w/iy  he  put  a  word  in  some  case  or  mood,  and  ut- 
Bwered,  "  1  do  not  know,"  for  whiuli  be  wiia  instantly  flogged 
Another  boy  was  thoo  asked,  who  repuataJ  the  gnuumatica 
rule,  and  took  hie  place  in  the  claM,  On  this  Tooke  cried 
UiB  master  asked  him  what  he  meant,  and  Tooke  said 
knew  the  rule  as  well  iis  he  did,  but  you  did  not  ask  tbr  tin 
rule,  but  the  reimon.  You  Etsked  vrAif  it  ia  bo,  and  I  do  nui 
know  tliat  now."  The  miutter  is  said  to  have  taken  him  asidi 
and  ^ven  him  a  Virgil  in  memory  of  the  iujustii*  done  him, 
of  which  Virgil  Tooke  was  very  proud. 

I  went  lute  to  Ticck,  and  chatted  some  time  about  tlu 
books,  Sec  be  had  still  to  buy. 

Jiiiif  29th.  ^-  I  had  more  conversation  with  Tieck  this  oToa 
ing  than  before  on  genera]  literary  Bulijecta.  Ho  in  well  read 
ID  the  English  dramatic  literature,  having  read  all  the  Euglish 
plays  whidiwere  accessible  in  Oemiuny  ;  and  he  has  a  decision 
of  opinion  which  one  sconders  at  in  n  foreigner.  He  him  04 
high  opinion  of  Coleridge's  critique,  but  he  says  he  hiia  learned 
a  great  deal  from  Coleridge,  who  hns  glorious  conceptions  about 
Shakespeare  [krrrlKlit  Idetn).  Coleridge's  conversatiOQ  M 
very  much  admires,  and  thinks  it  superior  to  any  of  bis  writ 
ings.  But  he  says  there  is  much  high  poetry  in  "  Christahel.' 
He  thinks  well  of  the  remarks  on  language  in  Lord  Chodworth'l 
Ixicik  about  Shakespeare,*  and  that  Strutt's  remarks  are  acuta 
Of  Ben  Jonson  he  thinks  highly.  The  pieces  he  distinguisbcd 
were  "Bartholomew  Fair"  (perhaps  his  best  pieoe),  "Th€ 
Devil  is  an  Ass,"  "  The  Akbyniist,"  "  The  Fox,"  "  The  SiM 
Woman,"  Ac.  He  says  his  work  on  Shakespeare  will  be  tninatl 
OS  to  the  language,  which,  he  thinks,  underwent  changes.  Of 
German  literature  he  does  not  speak  promisingly.  The  populai 
writers  (such  as  Fouque)  he  despises,  aud  he  says  that  uufaa» 
pily  tliere  have  sprung  up  a  number  of  imitatois  of  bimsdC 
He  praises  Solger"s  work  t  verj'  much,  aud  he  is  the  only  rt-cenl 
writer  whom  he  mentioned.  Of  Goethe  ho  spoke  with  lew  en, 
thusiosm  than  I  expected,  but  with  us  much  as  he  oiight,  pop 
haps.  The  want  of  religion  in  Goethe  is  a  great  scundu  U 
Tieck,  I  have  no  doubt  His  Inter  writingB,  Tieck  thiuka.  an 
somewhat  loquacious. 

"  "  Notn*  opoii  •uimo  of  llin  Olisfiire  Pi«m»m  In  Sbokctiiojirp'*  P1a(f«."  Bj 
the  lain  Higtit  H.«i.  .IkIiii  t.iinl  CLodnnrth.    I.iiniliiii,  ISOD.    I'rivul*lv'|irinl*l 

t  "Erwrn.  viBrGmiirHclieUliercJasSthiitH'umliliiiKQiisl"  iKnurCnurnw* 
tioiii  on  th»  BnutifHii  and  An),  lais,  A  morp  svitinniitic  vrnrk  by  Mm  M 
Ulleil  "VorlMiinmtL  Ulwr  die  .£stliotik  "  ( Locluroa  Ml  £itli«ti(u),  1819,  WM 
pnbliibcd  vXlvt  hla  ilwih. 
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Rem.*  —  This  summer  I  made  my  second  visit  to  Paris.  Of 
places  I  shall  write  notumg,  but  a  few  personal  incidents  may 
be  mentioned. 
'  I  undertook  to  escort  my  sister,  who  had  a  companion  in 
Esther  Nash.  And  my  nephew  was  the  fourth  to  iiU  the  car- 
nage which  we  hired  at  Calais.  My  brothers  crossed  the  water 
with  us.  We  slept  at  Dover  on  the  15th  of  August,  andf 
reached  Paris  on  the  21st,  —  six  days  on  the  road.  Last  year 
I  left  Paris  after  a  comfortable  breakfast,  and  slept  at  Dover ; 
my  travelling  companion,  however,  reached  London  the  same 
night,  and  would  have  gone  to  a  ball,  if  he  had  not  unexpect- 
edly found  his  family  at  home. 

At  Paris  were  then  dwelling,  under  the  care  of  the  cele- 
brated Madame  Campan,  the  two  Miss  Hutchisons,  who ;  accom- 
panied us  repeatedly  in  our  sight-seeings.  To  the  youngest 
my  nephew  was  then  betrothed.  We  were  at  the  Hotel  Valois, 
Rue  Richelieu,  from  whence  we  issued  daily  to  see  the  well- 
known  sights  of  Paris.  Our  acquaintances  were  ►pot  numer- 
ous. The  ladies  knew  Miss  Benger,  with  whom  was  Miss 
Clarke,  and  were  glad  to  bo  introduced  to  Helen  Maria  Wil- 
liams-t  Her  nephews  were  then  become  yoimg  men,  —  at 
least  the  elder,  Coquerel,  now  the  eloquent  and  popular 
preacher,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  has  managed  to  retain  his  post  of  preacher 
at  the  Oratoire.  His  theology  was  then  sufficiently  pronounced, 
and  indicated  what  has  been  since  made  public.  There  was  a 
Dianifest  disinclination  to  enter  on  matters  of  controversy,  and 
he  had  the  authority  of  his  own  church  to  justify  him.  He  in- 
formed  me  of  the  commands  issued  by  the  ecclesiastical  coimcil 
of  the  once  too  orthodox  church  of  Geneva,  and  addressed  to 
the  clergy,  to  abstain  from  preaching  on  the  Trinity,  Eternity 
^f  Hell,  Corruption  of  Human  Nature,  and  Original  Sin,  be- 
tween which  last  two  doctrines  French  theologians  make  a 
distinction. 

Professor  Froriep  of  Weimar  was  then  at  Paris.  He  intro- 
<iueed  me  to  a  remarkable  man,  —  Count  Schlabenidorf,  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  a  Prussian  subject,  a  cynic  in  his  habits, 

*  Written  in  1861. 

I  Mr.  Robinson  had  been  introduced  to  Miss  Willinms  by  Mrs.  Clarknon  In 
*J14.  Miss  Williams  wrote  several  works  in  connection  with  the  political  state 
S  ]  1?"^*'  as  a  Republic  and  as  an  Kinpire.     She  also  wrote  a  novel  called 

Julia,"  "A  Tour  in  Switzerland,"  "  Miscplhinoons  Poems,"  an<l  "  Poems  on 
*»riou8  Occasions."  During  her  residence  in  Paris,  which  extended  over  many 
years,  she  was,  by  Robespierre,  confined  ior  some  time  in  the  Temple. 
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though  atiitely  iii  figure  und  ^^CDtlcmanlj'  iu  his  Mr.  He  1H 
reading  in  ii  very  dirty  i^Kirttueut  iu  the  thinl  flour  of  tl 
Hijtel  des  SicileK,  Rue  Richelieu.  His  hands  und  feoa  wu 
clean,  but  his  dreBU,  consistiog  of  a  bedgown  of  ihot  satin  of 
.  dark  color,  wan  very  dirty.  He  had  n  gray  beard,  with  bust 
'  hair,  luild  eyes,  handsome  nose,  aud  lips  hid  hy  whiskeri.  h 
>jime  to  Fran(«  at  the  beginuini^  of  the  Revolution  ;  was  i 
prison  duriug  the  Reii.'n  of  Terror,  aud  escaped.  That  I 
uli^ht  nirt  Vie  talkwl  alxiut.  he  Uved  on  almost  uothing.  C 
my  anawering  his  French  iu  (Jermaii,  he  ruplied  with  plus 
lire,)  aud  lAlked  very  freely.  His  vivacity  w»8  very  agre 
able,  aud  without  any  iutroductiou  h^  hurst  at  ouue  U|iou  tl 
latent,  aoeial  iiuestiuna  of  tiie  age.  Iu  my  Joivnal  1  wrott.' :  "  f- 
comes  ^loarer  my  idea  of  Socrates  thou  any  mun  I  ever  aw 
except  that  I  think  Socrates  would  not  lutvc  drcmcd  hiioMl 
otJierwise  than  his  fellow-cltizeUB  did."  He  spoke  of  his  flr 
arrival  in  France.  "  I  used  to  say,"  he  said,  "  1  was  a  repuU 
atn,  and  thj^  there  were  no  republics.  The  I!«Tulutiiiu  cnm 
and  then  f-Miid:  'There  are  republics,  and  no  repniilicans.' 
I  asked  him  bow  he  came  t«  be  arrested.  He  aaid  :  "  On  tl 
donunciatioa  of  a  politic.il  fanatic,  a  klud-liearted  and  very  h 
nevolent  num.  He  probably  reasoned  thus :  '  Why  is  th 
stronger  and  noblemnn  here  1  What  has  he  done  for  whk 
t^e  Allies  woidd  hang  him  1  He  is  therefore  a  suspicioita  dui 
acter.  If  he  is  gnilty,  he  ought  to  be  ftocitred  ;  if  he  is  a  repn 
lican  and  innocent,  he  will  be  reconciled  to  a  fate  which  tl 
public  interest  requires.'  That  was  the  logic  of  the  da 
When  1  was  arrested  I  had  but  34)0  francs.  It  was  not  m 
to  nttampt  getting  any  supply  by  means  of  ft-riting,  so  I  Ifw 
on  bread  and  boiled  phuns."  Froriep  inquired  why  he  did  a 
return  to  IJormony.  He  said  :  "I  slionld  l>e  made  a  oentn;! 
intrigiiefl.  1  am  a  rBformer,  liut  an  enemy  to  rewjuliona."  t 
metophysiclzed  obscurely.  Yet  he  distinguished  ftirly  enmij 
between  patriotism  and  nationality.  He  deniod  the  one,  hi 
allowed  the  other  to  the  Engliah  ariBtocracy,  who  would  sell  tl 
liberties  of  the  people  to  the  crown,  but  not  the  cro*n  to 
tbreign  power. 

Duriug  my  stay  at  Paris  I  renewed  my  acijimiutance  wit 
Gr^goire."  He  had  lieeu  unjustly  expelled  from  the  Legi 
lative  Body,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  voted  for  the  d««l 
of  Loiiia  XVI.  In  fiict,  be  voted  him  guilty,  but  voted  agalni 
tJie  puuishmeut  of  death  iu  any  case,  and  that  h«  abonld  I 
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the  first  spared  under  the  new  law.  No  wonder  that  Louis 
XVIII.  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  and  that  he  should  be  otherwise  disgraced. 
Without  being  one  of  the  great  met^  of  the  Revolution,  he  was 
among  the  best  of  the  popular  party.  He  was  certainly  a 
pious  man,  as  all  the  Jansenists  were,  —  the  Methodists  of  the 
Catholic  Church, — with  the  inevitable  inconsistencies  attached 
to  all  who  try  to  reconcile  private  judgment  with  obedience. 
He  affirmed,  as  indeed  many  Catholics  do,  that  the  use  of 
actual  water  was  not  indispensable  to  a  saving  baptism. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of  my  visit  to 
Paris  was  that  I  fell  in  with  Hundlebv,*  who  became  one  of 
my  most  intimate  friends.  With  him  and  two  other  solicitors, 
Walton  (a  friend  of  Masqu^rier)  and  Andros,  I  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  Ermenonville,  where  Rousseau  died,  —  a  wild  forest 
ftcene  precisely  suited  to  that  unhappy  but  most  splendid 
writer. 

[Mr.  Robinson  returned  from  France  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, but  visited  Brighton,  Anmdel,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  after 
his  return,  and  did  not  settle  down  in  London  till  the  4th  of 
October.] 

Novmber  6th.  —  I  went  to  Godwin's.  Mr.  Shelley  was  there. 
I  bad  never  seen  him  before.  His  youth,  and  a  resemblance  to 
Sonthey,  particularly  in  his  voice,  raised  a  pleasing  impression, 
^hich  was  not  altogether  destroyed  by  his  conversation,  though 
it  is  vehement  and  arrogant  and  intolerant.  He  was  very 
abusive  towards  Southey,  whom  he  spoke  of  as  having  sold 
bimself  to  the  Court.  And  this  he  maintained  with  the  usual 
party  slang.  His  pension  and  his  Laureateship,  his  early  zeal 
aiid  bis  recent  virulence,  are  the  proofs  of  gross  c<)mii)tion.  On 
every  topic  but  that  of  violent  party  feeling,  the  friends  of 
Southey  are  under  no  difficulty  in  defending  him.  Shelley 
8poke  of  Wordsworth  with  less  bitterness,  but  with  an  insinua- 
tion of  his  insincerity,  <fec. 

^ovfmher  9th.  —  I  dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flaxman,  making 
*  fourth  with  Miss  Denman.  I  enjoyed  the  aftenioon.  Flax- 
'^an  is  a  delightful  man  in  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his 
feelings  and  understanding,  though  an  uncomfortable  opponent 
"?  disputation.  I  so  much  fear  to  offend  him,  that  1  have  a 
difficulty  in  being  sincere.     I  read  extracts  from  Coleridge's 

He  hfut  been  dead  manv  vcni^.  His  widow,  a  daughter  of  a  wealthy  man, 
2*^»*Nl  Curtis,  is  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Tite,  the  architect  of  the  Exchange.  — 
"•  ^-  R.,  1861.    Mr.  Tite  is  M.  P.  for  liatli. 

16* 
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Cina.     The  verses  to  tho  Duchess  of  DevoDsfairo, 
pleased  him.     Certainly  Coleridge  has  shown  tbat  he  could 
be  courteous  mid  courtly  without  servility, 

Novtmbtr  Itilh.  —  The  death  of  the  PrinceBs  Cliorlotto  kw 
eiiiited  more  general  sorrow  than  I  evur  witiieBiwd  ntued  by 
the  death  of  a  royal  jiersonage. 

Jftnvmber  17th,  —  I  witnessed  to-day  a  itoene  which  would 
have  beeu  a  reproach  to  Turkey,  or  the  Emperor  of  Dahomer, 
—  a  wager  of  Ixittle  iu  WestmiiiHter  Hull.  Tbomtun  wa« 
brought  up  for  trial  on  an  appeal  ufter  acquittal  for  murder.* 
No  one  seemed  to  have  any  doubt  of  the  prisoner's  guilt ;  but 
he  escaped,  owing  to  the  unfitness  of  a  profound  real-property 
lawyer  ti)  manage  a  crimiual  trial.  For  this  reason  the  public 
sense  was  not  olfended  by  reoourse  being  had  to  an  obsolete 
proceeding.  The  court  waa  crowded  to  eicesa.  L>trd  EUen- 
lK>rough  asked  Reader  whether  he  had  anything  to  move,  and 
he  having  moved  that  Thomtou  should  bo  pormitte<l  to  plead, 
he  was  brought  to  the  bar.  The  declomtion  or  count  being 
read  to  him,  he  said  :  "  Not  Guilty.  And  this  I  nm  ready  to 
defend  with  ray  body."  And  at  the  same  time  he  threw  a 
large  glove  or  gauntlet  on  to  the  floor  of  the  oonrt.  Thou^ 
we  all  expected  this  plea,  yet  we  all  felt  astonishment —  at 
least  I  did  — at  lieholdiug  lieforc  our  eyes  a  sceue  acted  which 
we  had  read  of  aa  one  of  the  disgmeeful  iiiatitutiona  of  our 
half-civili»ed  ancestors.  No  one  smiled.  Tho  judges  looked 
embarrassed.  Clnrko  on  this  liegan  a  very  weak  speech.  He 
was  surprised,  "  at  this  time  of  day,"  at  so  obsolete  a  proceed- 
ing ;  as  if  the  appeal  itself  were  not  as  much  so.  He  pointed 
out  the  person  of  Ashfoitl,  the  appellant,  and  tbniight  the 
court  would  not  award  Irattle  between  men  of  such  dispropor- 
tionate strougtb.  But  being  asked  whether  he  had  any  au- 
thority for  audi  a  position,  ho  had  no  better  reply  than  that  it 
was  shocking,  because  the  defendant  had  murdered  the  BJiiter. 
that  be  should  then  murder  the  brother.  For  which  Loni 
Ellcnborough  justly  reproved  hiin,  by  oliserviug  that  what  the 
law  sanctioned  could  not  lie  murder.  Time  was,  hrm-ever, 
given  him  to  counter-plead,  and  Header  Judiciously  said  in  a 
wugle  sentence,  that  he  had  taken  on  lii:nself  to  advise  the 
wager  of  battle,  on  account  of  the  prejudices  ^^nst  ThorotoDt 
by  which  a  fair  trial  was  rendered  impossible. 

•  Ag  npiieal  of  innrrlBr  wm  ■  crimiiinl  priwenuli'in  nt  llie  mil  of  thf  dmI 
of  kill  to  the  prTHin  klllnl.  Ini1pppnrli<ntly  of  nny  proHviiKon  Uv  th»  Crova 
»nd  mifrtit  liike  plncc.  at  fn  llii>  tn*e,  sftw  »n  BrtintMBl.  The  word  ■■  nppnal,'' 
howewr.  linn  hi  tlii*  u-iigc  no  r»l^ren«e  to  flurmer  piwwctlng^ 
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Rem,*  —  The  appellant,  in  the  following  Term,  Bet  out  all 
the  evidence  in  replication,  it  being  the  ancient  law  that,  when 
that  leaves  no  doubt,  the  wager  may  be  declined.  Hence  a 
very  long  succession  of  pleading,  during  which  Thornton  re- 
mained in  prison.  The  court  ought  probably,  according  to 
the  old  law,  to  have  ordered  battle,  and  if  the  appellant  re- 
fused, awarded  that  he  should  be  hanged.  To  relieve  the 
court  and  country  from  such  monstrosities,  the  judgment  was 
postponed,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  aboUsh  both 
the  wager  of  battle  and  the  appeal;  which  some  of  my 
Hndical  city  friends  thought  a  wrong  proceeding,  by  depriving 
the  people  of  one  of  their  means  of  protection  against  a  bad 
government ;  for  the  King  cannot  pardon  in  appeal  of  murder, 
and  the  Ministry  may  contrive  the  murder  of  a  friend  to 
liberty. 

Tindal  and  Chitty  argued  the  case  very  learnedly,  and  much 
recondite  and  worthless  black-letter  and  French  lore  were  lav- 
ished for  the  last  time.  This  recourse  to  an  obsolete  proceed- 
ing terminated  in  Thornton's  acquittal. 

November  19th,  —  This  being  the  day  of  the  funeral  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  all  the  shops  were  shut,  and  the  churches 
everywhere  filled  with  auditors. 

November  23d.  —  I  walked  to  Newington,  which  I  reached 
m  time  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
-Aikin  were  there.  The  afternoon  passed  off  without  any  dul- 
ness  or  drowsiness.  We  had  matter  for  conversation  in  Mrs. 
Plumptre,  —  a  subject  on  which  I  talk  con  amorfy  in  the  wager 
of  battle,  and  in  the  Princess's  death. 

November  26th,  —  This  was  to  me  an  anxious  dav.  I  had 
received  from  Naylor  a  brief  to  speak  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment for  one  Williams,  at  Portsea,  who  had  sold  in  his  shop 
^^0  of  the  famous  Parodies,  one  of  the  Litany,  in  which  the 
three  estates,  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons,  are  addressed  with 
^nie  spirit  and  point  on  the  sufferings  of  the  nation,  and  the 
^ther  of  the  Creed  of  St.  Athauasius,  in  which  the  Lord  Chan- 
^IW,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Lord  Sidmouth  are,  with  vulgar 
buffoonery,  addressed  as  Old  Bags,  Derry-Down  Triangle,  and 
^^e  Doctor,  and  the  triple  Ministerial  character  spoken  of  under 
*ne  Well-known  form  of  words. 

^ese  parodies  had  been  long  overlooked  by  the  late  Attor- 
?^y "General,  and  he  had  been  re])rc)ached  for  his  negligence  by 
^*h  Ministerialists  and  Oi)poHitioni8ts.     At  length  prosecu 

♦  Written  in  1851. 
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tions  were  begun,  and  the  subject  was  talked  of  in  Parliament. 
Hone  and  Cariile  had  both  been  prosecuted,  and  by  their  out- 
rageous conduct  had  roused  a  strong  sense  of  indignation 
against  them.  Unhappily  this  poor  Portsea  printer  was  the 
fintt  brought  up  for  judgment.  Applications  in  his  behalf  had 
been  made  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  did  not  eonduct  the 
case  with  any  apparent  bittemes&  In  his  opening  speech  on 
the  Litany,  he  with  considerable  feeling,  though  in  a  common- 
place way,  eulogized  the  Litany,  but  he  admitted  to  a  certain 
extent  the  circumstances  of  mitigation  in  defendant's  aflSda- 
vit,  viz.  that  he  had  destroyed  all  the  copies  he  could,  i^Eler  he 
had  heard  of  the  prosecution. 

1  then  addressed  the  court,  saying  that  the  Attorney- 
General's  speech  was  calculated  to  depress  a  man  more  accus- 
tomed to  address  the  court  than  I  was ;  but  that  I  thought  it 
appeared,  cTen  fhmi  the  Attorney-General's  own  words,  that 
there  were  no  circumstances  of  aggravation  arising  out  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  crime  was  committed.  I  then  dwelt,  and 
I  Ix'lieve  improtisively,  on  the  hardship  of  the  case  for  the 
defendant,  wtio,  though  the  least  guilty,  was  the  first  brought 
up  for  punishment,  and  depre<.*ated  the  infliction  of  an  exem- 
j)lan'  pimishment  on  him.  Tliia  was  the  best  part  of  mj 
speech.  I  then  repeated  and  enforced  the  ordinary  topics  of 
niiti^tion. 

The  Attomey-Cieneral  then  brought  on  the  Creed  iuformi 
tion,  and  was  rather  more  l)itter  than  at  first,  and  he  was  f< 
lowe<l  by  Topping. 

1  replied,  and  spoke  not  so  well  as  at  first,  and  was  led 
an  interruption  from  Iky  ley,  ti>  obsen'e  on  the  Athanas 
Creed,  that  many  l)elieved  in  the  doctrine  who  did  not 
prove  of  the  commentary.     At  least  my  remarks  on  the  Cr 
were  sanctioned  by  the  judgment,  which  sentenced  the  def< 
ant,  for  the  Litany,  to  eiglit  months'  imprisonment  in  Win< 
ter  Jail,  and  a  fine  of  £  100,  and  for  the  Creed  to  four  mo? 
imprisonment. 

I  st^iyed  in  court  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  and  at  half 
four  dined   with  (Jurney.     No  one   but   (todfrey   Syke» 
pleader,  was  there.     He  is  an  oj>en-hearted,  fmnk  fellow 
manner,  and  1  felt  kindly  towanls  him  on  acc<mnt  of  the 

ft 

praise  which  he  <rrtve  iu  my  friend  Manning,  and  of  the 
siasm  with  which  he  spt)ke  of  (iitl'onl. 

JJereniUr  'it/.  -  -  Hamond  called  and  chatted  on  law  w 
I  walked  home  with  him.     He  lent  me  the  last  Examin 
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the  account  of  my  law  case,  there  is  a  piece  of  malice.  They 
have  put  in  italics,  "  Mr.  Robinson  was  ready  to  agree  with  his 
Lford^ip  to  the  fullest  extent " ;  and  certainly  this  is  the  part 
of  my  speech  which  I  most  regret,  for  I  ought  to  have  ob- 
served to  the  court,  that  the  lil>cl  is  not  charged  with  being 
against  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  I  lost  the  opportun- 
ity of  saying  much  to  the  purpose,  when  Bay  ley  observed 
that  the  libel  was  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

December  4tk.  —  I  breakfested  early,  and  soon  after  nine 

Walked  to  Dr.  Wordsworth's,  at  Lambeth.     I  crossed  for  the 

first  time  Waterloo  Bridge.     The  view  of  Somerset  House  is 

very  fine  indeed,  and  the  Iwidge  itself  is  highly  beautif^il ;  but 

the  day  was  so  bad  that  I  could  see  neither  of  the  other  bridges, 

and  of  coinrse  scarcely  any  objects. 

T  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  the  Doctor  at  break- 
fast, and  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  them  very  agreeably. 
We  talked  about  poetry.  Wordsworth  has  l>rought  MSS.  with 
him,  and  is  inclined  to  print  one  or  two  poems,  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  publish  small  volumes  now.  He  metms  then  to  add 
them  to  the  **  Thanksgiving  Ode,"  <fec.,  and  form  a  third  volume. 
He  read  to  me  some  very  beautiful  passages. 

December  6th.  —  I  dined  with  the  Colliers,  and  in  the  even- 
ing Hundleby  called  on  me,  and  we  went  together  to  Covent 
harden.     I  have  not  been  so  well  pleased  for  a  long  time.     In 
"Guy  Mannering"  there  were  four  int-eresting  performances, 
^irst,  Braham^s  singing,   the   most   delicious    I    ever   heard, 
though  I  fear  his  voice  is  not  so  perfect  as  it  was  ;  but  in  this 
piece  I  was  particularly  delighted,  as  he  sang  in  a  style  of  un- 
studied simplicity.     Second,  Liston's  Dominie  Sampson,  an  ab- 
solutely perfect  exhibition.      His  terror  when  accosted  by  Meg 
Merrilies  was  the  most  amusing  and  correctly  natural  repre- 
sentation I  ever  witnessed.     Emery's  representation  of  Dandie 
l^inmont  also  most  excellent ;  and,  though  not  equal  to  the 
<^lier  attractions  of  the  piece,  Mrs.  P^erton  gave  great  effect  to 
^eg  Merrilies.     But  the  piece  itself  is  worth  nothing. 

Decetnfjer  18th.  —  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  at 
^e  King's  Bench  sittings,  (luildhall.  Hone's  first  trial  took 
place  to-day.  It  was  for  publishiug  a  parody  on  the  Church 
Catechism,  attacking  the  government.  Abbott  •  sat  for  Lord 
Ellenborough.  Hone  defended  himself  by  a  very  long  and 
'^bling  speech  of  many  hours,  in  which  he  uttered  a  thou 

•  Afterwards  Lord  Tenterden,  Lord  Chief  .Justice  of  King>  Bench. 
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Decfinber  19th,  —  I  weut  again  to  the  King's  Bench,  Guild- 
balL    Lord  EHlenborough  sat  to-day.   I  was  curious  to  see  how 
he  would  succeed  where  Abhott  had  failed,  and  whether  he 
could  gain  a  verdict  on  Hone's  second  trial  after  a  former  ao- 
quittaL     Hone  was  evidently  less  master  of  himself  before 
Ellenborough  than  before  Abbott,  and  perhaps  would  have 
sunk  in  the  conflict,  but  for  the  aid  he  received  from  the 
former  acquittal     He   pursued  exactly  the  same  course  as 
before.     This  chaigo    was  for   publishing  a  parody  on  tho 
Litany,  and  it  was  charged  both  as  an  anti-religious  and  a 
political  libel;  but  the  Attorney-General  did  not  press  tho 
political  coimt.     After  a  couple  of  hoiu^'  flourishing  on  irrele- 
vant matter,  Hone  renewed  his  perusal  of  old  parodies.    On  this 
Lord  Ellenborough  said  he  should  not  suffer  the  giving  them  in 
evidence.    This  was  said  in  such  a  way  that  it  at  first  appeared 
lie  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  read.     However,  Hone  said,  if 
he  could  not  proceed  in  his  own  way  he  would  sit  down,  and 
Lord  Ellenborough  might  send  him  to  prison.      He  then  went 
on  as  before.     Several  times  he  was  stopped  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, but  never  to  any  purpose.    Hone  returned  to  the  offensive 
topic,  and  did  not  quit  it  till  he  had  efibcted  his  pur{)08e,  and 
the  judge,  baffled  and  worn  out,  yielded  to  the  prisoner  :  — 

**  An  eagle,  towering  in  the  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  moping  owl  hawked  at  and  killed.** 

I  came  away  to  dinner  and  returned  to  the  Hall  to  hear  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial.  Shepherd  was  feeble  in  his  reply.  But 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  eloquent.  In  a  grave  and  solemn  style 
becoming  a  judge  he  declared  his  judgment  that  the  parody 
^as  a  profane  libel.  The  jury  retired,  and  were  away  so  long 
that  I  left  the  court,  but  1  anticipated  the  result. 

^fctmher  20th,  —  Having  breakfasted  early,  1  went  again  to 
the  court  at  Guildhall.  The  government  had,  with  incon- 
^•^ivable  folly,  persisted  in  bringing  Hone  to  a  third  trial 
'^^er  a  second  acquitt4il ;  and  that,  too,  for  an  offence  of  fur 
'^•88  magnitude,  the  publishing  a  parody  on  tlie  Athanasian 
^^eed,  which  the  court  punished  Williams  for  by  a  four 
^f^onths'  imprisonment,  while  the  parody  on  the  Litany,  of 
^hich  Hone  was  yesterday  accpiitted,  was  punished  by  eight 
^oiiths'  imprisonment  and  a  tine  of  £  100.  The  conseciuenco 
^'^  to  be  foreseen.  He  was  again  acquitted,  after  having 
carried  his  boldness  to  insolence.  He  reproached  Lord  El- 
*^'nborough  for  his  yesterday's  charge,  and  assmned  almost 
^  li^euacing  tone.      He  was,  as  before,  very  digressive,  and 
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the  greater  part  v{  his  seven  hours"  Bpeeoh  coiuisted  of  vt 
Irrelevaut  matter.  He  ilid  not  fuil  to  attack  the  bar,  i 
claring  there  wna  nnt  n  man  who  dared  to  ountnLdict  Lc 
Ellenbonm^h,  For  fear  of  losing  the  ear  of  the  uoiirt,  — a  mi 
indecent,  beiuiiiae  fi  moat  tnie,  assertion.  I  expected  he  woi 
full  fowl  of  me,  for  my  ajieech  on  behnlf  of  Williaina.  bul 
eacjipcd.  He  drew  a  patlietie  pieture  of  his  poverty,  a 
gained  the  good-will  of  the  jury  hy  showing;  how  miioh  he  b 
already  sufferod.  He  declared  tliat,  if  couTicted,  his  hfc  woi 
bo  loBt,  and  at  the  same  time  he  scorned  to  usk  any  fav 
He  was  Tcry  ill  when  the  trial  began,  but  be  would  not  hi 
it  put  off.  &e. 

Before  he  got  hito  hift  defence  I  left  the  court,  and  cnUed 
Mrs.  Meyer.  I  dined  and  took  tea  with  the  CoUie-rB,  a 
afterwards  went  to  Ainj-ot.  I  found  him  liberally  disposed 
the  Biibject  of  the  lato  trials.  Though  he  conaidercd  t 
pnrodies  political  lilielB,  he  thonght  the  Ministry  Jnatly  tak 
in  for  their  canting  pretence  of  punishing  irreiigion  tutd  p 
Riiiity,  alraut  which  they  did  not  care  at  ail. 

To  recur  to  the  singular  scene  of  thie  morning,  withort 
pnrallol  in  the  history  of  the  oountiy,  1  cannot  hut  think  t 
victory  gnincd  over  the  government  and  Lord  EUenlxtrongti 
subject  of  alunn,  though  at  the  same  time  a  matter  of  trium{ 
Lord  EUeuborough  is  justly  punished  for  his  inhumanity 
Hone  on  a  fbrmer  occasion,  and  this  illiterate  man  has  awng 
all  our  injuries.  Lord  EUeuborough  reigned  over  submisii 
subjects  like  a  despot.  Now-  he  feels,  and  even  tliv  bar  m 
leani,  that  the  fault  is  in  them,  and  not  in  their  sttirs,  if  th 
are  underlings."  Lord  Ellonborough  Ima  sustained  the  i 
verest  shook  he  ever  endured,  and  I  really  should  not  wond 
if  it  shortened  his  llfe.f 


H.  C.  11.  TO  T.  K. 

Decembor,  1B1T 

T  am  quite  ashamed  of  myself.  After  the  notiiw  bo  att< 
tivoly  sent  by  my  sister  alxiut  the  turkeys.  1  oitgbt  not  to  1» 
forgotten  to  write  yestorday ;  but  the  iulinnitieB  o'  old  a 


■  Mr.  Rnbinion  nn  elHwhere 
Lonl  Kllcoiiumii^. 
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ttterehns  nlwijs  be«H  n  difiBlmvo  ur  DpiRhM. 
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.  Ill  ucuiiwr,  loin,  mill  did  on  l>iK'i)inl>er  ISih,  ' 
iffBTl  of  Hone'*  trinl  upon  Lord  KHe 
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are  growing  fkst  upon  me,  and  loss  of  memory  is  the  chief.* 
Of  course  I  do  not  wish  my  sister  to  trouble  herself  to-morrow, 
but  as  soon  as  she  can,  I  will  thank  her  to  send  as  usnal  to 
the  Colliers  and  to  Charles  Lamb.  But  the  latter,  you  are  to 
know,  is  removed  to  lodgings,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  let  his 
turkey  be  directed  minutely  to  Mr.  Lamb,  at  Mr.  Owen*s,  Nos. 
20  and  21  Great  Russell  Street,  Druiy  Lane. 

You  have,  of  course,  been  greatly  interested  by  the  late  un- 
paralleled trials.  I  attended  every  day,  though  not  during 
the  whole  days,  and  listened  with  very  mixed  emotions 

Lord  Elleuborough  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 

our  age.     And  though  his  impatience  is  a  sad  vice  in  a  judge, 

he  yet  becomes  the  seat  of  justice  nobly ;  and  in  the  display 

/  of  powerful  qualities  adds  to  our  sense  of  the  dignity  of  wliich 

/  man  is  capable.     And  that  a  roan  of  an  heroic  nature  should 

\^  reduced  to  very  silence,  like  an  imbecile  child,  is  indeed  a 

W  spectacle.     And  the  Attorney-General  too,  —  a  mild,  gcn- 

tenanly,  honorable  nature.     But  ho  suffered  little  in  compar- 

wn  wiUi  the  chief,  and  he  conducted  himself  with  great  pro- 

'ety.     Hone  said,  very  happily  :  *'  It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Attorney 

»••  not  instructed  to  give  up  this  third  prosecution.     I  am 

•  nre  he  would  have  done  it  with  great  pleasure.     Had  the 

Ministry  given  him  a  hint,  —  a  mere  hint,  —  I  am  6ui*e  he 

would  have  taken  it." 

Deremher  21st..  —  I  breakfasted  with  Ed.  Littlcdale.  and  met 
"ttiTell  and  Bright  (also  at  the  bar)  there.  We  talked,  of 
course,  about  the  late  trialu,  and  Burrell  was  warm,  even  to 
'"^r,  at  hearing  me  exjjress  my  plcivsuro  at  the  result.  He 
Went  80  far  as  to  declare  I  was  a  mischievous  chanicter ;  but 
this  was  said  with  so  nmch  honest  feeling,  that  it  did  not  make 
^  in  the  least  angry,  and  I  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to 
Dioderation  at  last.  He  feels,  as  Southey  does,  the  danger 
'^sing  from  the  popular  feeling  ii^iinst  the  government ;  and 
he  cijnsiders  the  indisjHJsition  of  the  London  juries  to  convict 
"i  cases  of  libel  as  a  great  evil.  Bright,  who  came  after  the 
heat  of  the  Imttle  was  over,  took  the  lil)eral  side,  and  Ed. 
Littledale  inclined  to  Burrell.  The  beauty  of  Littledale's 
^^hambers^f  and  his  capital  lil)rarv\  excited  my  envy. 

/^fceitiher  27th.  —  I  called  on  Lamb,  and  mot  Wonlsworth 
With  him  ;  I  afterwards  returned  to  Lamb's.  Diued  at  Menk- 
en 1864.  Mr.  Robinson  notes  on  thi**:  "  Whnt  did  I  mean  bv  old  age  forty- 

*  Tlje*e  locked  into  Gray's  Inn  Gardens. 
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house's.*  The  pwtj  wmt  small,  —  Mr.  and  Mn.  WordsworA 
and  Miss  Hutchuon,  Gokridge  and  his  son  Hartley,  and  iCx* 
TiUbrook.    After  dinner  Chailes  Lamb  joined  the  party. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  Coleridge  take  the  rig^t  aide  on  Hon^ 
trial.  He  eloquentlj  entatiated  on  the  necessity  of  saTixa 
Hone,  in  order  to  asTe  Rngiish  law,  and  he  derided  the  h^* 
definition  of  a  libel,  — whatever  tends  to  produoe  certain  cc^'s 
sequences,  without  any  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  pi^ 
lisher.t 

Among  the  light  conYersation  at  dinner,  Tillfavook  rrisf  ^ 
that  Southey  had  reoeiyed  a  letter  from  a  person  requestl 
him  to  make  an  acrostic  on  the  name  of  a  young  lady  in 
sex.  The  writer  was  paying  his  addresses  to  this  young  lacS 
but  had  a  rival  who  beat  him  in  writing  verses.  Souths 
did  not  send  the  Terses»  and  distributed  the  mon^  in  fauyBJ 
blankets  for  some  poor  women  of  Keswick. 

Decewkber  SOUu —  I  dined  with  the  Colliers,  and  qient 
evening  at  Lamb'a     I  found  a  laige  party  oolleoted  round 
two  poets,  but  Coleridge  had  the  larger  number.     There 
however,  scarcely  any  conversation  beyond  a  whisper. 
ridge  was  philosophizing  in  his  rambling  way  to  Monkhoi 
who  listened  attentively,  — to  Manning,  who  sometimes  smiM^ 
as  if  he  thought  Coleridge  had  no  right  to  metaphysicise 
chemistn*  without  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  —  to  Ma«^ 
Bumey,  who  was  eager  to  interpose,  —  and  Alaager,  who  ^ 
content  to  be  a  listener ;  while  Wordsworth  was  for  a  gr^ 
part  of  the  time  engaged  tete^-tete  with  Talfourd.     I  cov 
catch  scarcely  anything  of  the  conversation.     I  chatted  w 
the  ladies.     Miss*  Lamb  had  gone  through  the  fatigue  o 
dinner-party  verj'  well,  and  Charles  was  in  good  spirits. 

/Jfcemfxrr  Slst.  —  The  last  dav  of  the  vear  was  one  of 
darkest  days  I  renienil>er  in  any  year.  A  thick  fog  came  c 
I^ndoii  K'tweeu  eight  and  nine,  and  remained  all  the  < 
J^ate  at  night  it  clemxHl  np. 

The  increase  of  mv  fees  fi-oni  £  355  19*.  to  £415  5«.  6 
too  paltry  to  be  worth  notice.     Yet  my  journal  shows  tl 
had    not  relaxed  in  that  attention  which  the  Germani 
Sitzfleiss,  —  »ktin(j  iitduMry^  —  which  is  compatible  with 
gishness  of  mind. 

•  Mr.  Monkhon«^o  wu*  a  London  nierohnnt  and  a  coiniection  of  Mrs. 
worth.  il»*  ni:irrie<l  n  dauphter  of  Mr.  Horrock*,  who  lor  a  loug  tiir 
Mnted  Pre^tt^n  in  Parlinmont. 

t  Conijmr**  with  tlii;*  <'oloriiipo'«»  lettor  to  Lon!  Liverpool,  written 
this  vear.     Yonfje's  "  Life  (»f  Lonl  LiveqMMil,"  Vol.  II.  p.  800. 
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*  —  During  this  year,  my  intimacy  with  Walter  not 
g,  and  his  anxieties  increasing,  he  authorized  me  to  in- 
Southey  whether  he  would  undertake  the  editorship 
eJ  terms.  Southey  declined  the  offer,  without  inquiring 
le  emolument  might  be ;  and  yet  the  Times  was  then 
ugthe  principles  which  Southey  himself  advocated,  f 

Southey  to  H.  C.  R. 

March  la,  1817. 

EAB  Sir,  —  Your  letter  may  be  answered  without  de- 
»n.  No  emolument,  however  great,  would  induce  me  to 
a  country  life  and  those  pursuits  in  literature  to  which 
lies  of  so  many  years  have  been  directed.  Indeed,  I 
consider  that  portion  of  my  time  which  is  given  up  to 
ry  politics  grievously  misspent,  if  the  interests  at  stake 
8  important.  We  are  in  danger  of  an  insurrection  of 
loos  :  it  is  the  fault  of  government  that  such  a  caste 
exist  in  the  midst  of  civilized  society ;  but  till  the 
in  be  mended  it  must  be  ciu'bed,  and  that  too  with  a 
land. 

1  be  in  town  during  the  last  week  in  April,  on  my  way 
Kerland  and  tlie  Rliine.  You  wrong  our  country  by 
ts  general  character  from  a  season  which  was  equally 
I  over  the  whole  continent. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  Soutuet. 


CHAPTER     XXI. 

1818. 


ABY  6th. —  I  dined  at  the  Colliers*,  and  at  seven 
ton  and  Andros  cunie  to  me.  Wc  spent  several  hours 
reeably  in  l(X)king  ovor  between  thirty  and  forty  new 
igs,  chiefly  sacred  Hubjects.  I  find  the  appetite  for 
ings  grows  by  what  it  foods  on.  I  enjoyed  many  of 
ad  rejoiced  at  the  prospoct  of  seeing  a  print  of  Guide's 

en  in  1861. 

act  is  stated  in  the  "  LilV  cf  S.nirhpy."   Vol.  IV.  p.  261. 
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"  Hoiirg  "•  over  my  chinmcy -piece.  Waltxiu  is  a  man  ntUMe, 
and  feels  the  benuty  of  suuh  tliingn. 

Jaitaarff  l2lL  —  I  read  in  a  volume  of  Voltaire's  MiseelU- 
iiicB  to-day  bis  life  of  MoliSre,  ^iuuusing  enuiigti  ^  ami  \a 
"critique  of  Hamlet,"  a  very  instructive  as  ireli  as  ontcrtuoing 
perfbrmanee  ;  for  it  sliows  hov  a  work  t>i  unequaUed  geiiiiu 
and  excellence  may  be  laugbitbly  exposed.  I  forgive  Frcodi- 
men  for  their  dieesteem  of  Shakespeare.  And  Voltaire  hw 
taken  no  tinftiir  liberties  with  our  idoL  He  hua  bniu^iit  tot,'fIl^ 
or  all  the  ditcuiivfiuinca,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  French 
ilransa,  as  welt  as  the  natiannl  poctiliarities.  To  a  FrenehoMlii 
"  Hamlet "  must  appear  alisiinl  and  ridiculous  to  an  tixtniM 
Aud  this  by  tair  moans,  the  Prenchman  not  peroeivin^  be* 
much  the  abtiiirdity,  iu  fact,  lies  in  hia  uwu  nitrrow  viom  ui 
feelings. 

January  IfitK.  —  (At  Cambridge.)  After  ninn  Mr.  f'ta* 
accompanied  me  t«  Randall's,  where  I  stayed  till  Italf  pal 
eleven.  We  debated  on  the  principles  of  the  Asoetic^  1 
contended  that  the  Deity  must  be  thought  to  take  plettsun  n 
the  improvement  of  civilisation,  in  which  is  to  he  induiW 
the  fine  arts;  but  I  wtks  net  down  liy  the  text  about  "ti* 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  cyee,  and  the  pride  of  lifh 
which  are  siiid  not  to  proceed  from  the  Father.  Tliiw,  i  ftW 
'■  bright  cfinceplion  of   thi 
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aiid  respectable  audience,  generally  of  superior-looking  persons, 
in  physiognomy  rather  than  dresa  Coleridge  treated  of  tha 
origin  of  poetry  and  of  Oriental  works ;  but  he  had  little  ani- 
mation, and  an  exceedingly  bad  cold  rendered  his  voice  scarcely 
audible. 

February  4th,  —  I  called  on  Godwin,  and  at  his  house  met 
with  a  party  of  originals.  One  man  struck  me  by  his  resem- 
Ijlance  to  Curran,  —  his  name  Booth*  (Godwin  called  him,  on 
introduction,  a  master  of  the  £nglish  language,  and  I  under- 
iftand  him  to  be  a  learned  etymologist.  His  conversation  was 
cungular,  and  even  original,  so  that  I  relished  the  short  time  I 

stayed.     A  rawboned  Scotchman, ,  was  there  also,  less 

xemarkable,  but  a  hard-headed  man.     A  son  of  a  performer, 

^R r  by  name,  patronized  by  Mr.  Place,*  t-alked  very  well 

<oa     All  three  Jacobins,  and  Booth  and  R debaters.     I 

'Was  thrown  back  some  ten  years  in  my  feelings.  The  party 
'^^ould  have  suited  me  very  well  about  that  time,  and  I  have 
^t  grown  altogether  out  of  taste  for  it  I  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  meet  the  same  party  a  week  hence. 

February  lOth,  —  1  dined  with  Walter.  A  small  and  very 
Agreeable  party.  Sydenham,  Commissioner  of  Excise,  sus- 
pected to  be  "  Vetus,"  a  great  partisan  of  the  Wellesleys ; 
Sterling,  more  likely  to  be  the  real  **  Vetus,"  —  a  sensible  man  ; 
I^.  Baird,  a  gentlemanly  physician,  and  Fraser.  The  couver- 
^J^tion  was  beginning  to  be  very  hiteresting,  when  I  was  obliged 
te  leave  the  p«trty  to  attend  Coleridge's  lecture  on  Shakespeare. 
Coleridge  was  apparently  ill. 

February  15th.  —  At  two,  I  took  a  ride  with  Preston  in  his 
&ig,  into  the  Regent's  Park,  which  I  had  never  seen  before. 
When  the  trees  are  grown  this  will  be  really  an  ormunent  to 
the  capital ;  and  not  a  mere  ornament,  but  a  healthful  appen- 
dage.    The  Highgate  and  Hampstead  Hill  is  a  beautifid  olyect, 
a»nd  within  the  Park,  the  artificial  water,  the  circular  l)elt  or 
^^ppioe,  the  bridges,  the  few  scattered  villas,  &c.,  are  objects 
of  taste.     I  really  think  this  enclosure,  with  the  new  street  t 
leading  to  it  from  Carlton  House,  will  give  a  sort,  of  glory  to 
the  H^ent's  government,  which  will  be  more  felt  by  remote 
posterity  than  the  victories  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  glorious 
**  these  are. 

*  Mr.  Place  was  a  tailor  at  Charing  Tro^a,  —  n  jrrput  Wostminstcr  Radical, 
*P  .accotnpHKhed  metaphysician,  a  frcquont  writer  on  poh'ticnl  affairs,  a  maa 
^r  inflexible  integrity  aiid  firmiicss,  and  ii  IViend  and  profile  of  Jeremy  Ben- 

^  ^U^iit  Street. 
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Penary  17th.  —  I  stayed  at  home  a  great  part  of  the  fiirc- 
noon.  Wirgmann,  the  Kantianer,  called  oh  mi<.  His  ilifiiutiT- 
eated  proselyte- making  zeal  for  the  criticAl  phitosopby,  r>ifiiii.^i 
I  no  toDger  share  his  love  for  that  philosophy,  is  a  ciiriom  And 
amusing  phenonionon.  He  worships  his  idol  with  pure  tSkt 
t ion,  without  sacrificing  his  domestic  duties.  Heattencl«to 
his  goldsmith's  shop  as  well  hs  to  the  Rorks  of  Kaut,  aud  v  u 
careful  and  kind  educator  of  bis  children,  though  he  tcflicu 
the  cfttegoriea  on  them. 

I  took  tea  at  home,  and,  Hamond  calling,  1  aceompanied  him 
to  Hazlitt's  lecture.  He  spoke  of  the  writers  iu  the  reigu  oT 
Queen  Anne,  and  was  bitter,  sprightly,  and  fiill  of  politieiJ  tiA 
personal  allusions.  In  treating  of  Prior,  be  quoted  hi»  un- 
seemly verses  against  Blackmore  to  a  congregation  of  sniaUi 
He  drew  an  ingenious  Viut  not  very  inteUigible  pantllel  lictweM 
Swift,  Rabelais,  and  Voltaire,  and  even  eulogized  the  moJow 
intidel.     So  indiscreet  and  reckless  is  the  man  I 

F^rimrii  20lh.  —  1  dined  at  Collier's,  and  went  to  Cole- 
ridge. It  ft-as  agreed  that  I  should  invito  Mre.  Pattissou  top 
with  me  to  the  lecture,  and  I  also  took  Mira  Klay  and  Ractiol 
Hiitt.  \Vc  found  the  lecture-room  ftdler  than  I  had  ever  ttm 
it,  and  were  forced  to  take  back  scuts ;  but  it  was  a  pteaw* 
to  Mrs.  I'attisson  to  sit  behind  Sir  James  Mackintonh.    "6 
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I>^iite  and  Milton,  —  one  of  his  very  best  He  digressed  less 
tlx&ui  uBualy  and  really  gave  information  and  ideas  about  the 
poets  he  professed  to  criticise.  I  returned  to  Gumey's  and 
hc34^rd  Mr.  Gumey  read  Mrs.  Fry's  examination  l)efore  the  com- 
iiiititee  of  the  House  of  Commons  alx)ut  Newgate,  —  a  very 
cuLjrious  examination,  and  very  promising  as  to  the  future  im- 
pr-ovements  in  prison  discipline. 

JUarch  19th. —  I  had  six  crown  briefs  at  Thetford.     One  was 
fla.titering  to  me,  though  it  was  an  unwelcome  one  to  hold.     It 
wa^i  on  behalf  of  Johnson,  whose  trial  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Btilter,  of  Wells,  lasted  the  whole  of  the  day.     I  received,  a  day 
or  t.wo  before,  a  letter  from  Dekkor,  the  chaplain  to  the  Nor- 
wich Jail,  saying  that  some  gentlemen  (the  Gumeys  princi- 
P^ly)  had  subscribed,  to  furnish  the  prisoner  with  the  means 
or  ciefence.     The  evidence  against  him  was  merely  circimistan- 
tioj,  and  he  had  told  so  consistent  a  tale,  stilting  where  he  had 
^en,  that  many  believed  him  imioceut.     He,  Dekker,  had  wit- 
i^^^ssed  my  "  admirable  and  successful  defence  of  Massey,  for 
tbf3  murder  of  his  wife,"  (such  were  his  w^ords),  and  had  recom- 
^etided  me  for  the  present  case. 

^ipril  18th,  —  (At  C.  Liunb's.)  There  was  a  large  party,  — 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  usually  there,  but  also  Leigh 
"  ^mt  and  his  wife.  He  has  improved  in  manliness  and  health- 
iness since  1  saw  him  last,  some  years  ago.  There  was  a 
S*ee  about  him  which  evinced  high  spirits,  if  not  perfect 
'^^^Ith,  and  I  envied  his  vivacity.  He  imitated  Hazlitt  capi- 
^^Uy ;  Wordsworth  not  so  well.  Talfourd  was  there.  He 
^pes  not  appreciate  Wordsworth's  fine  lines  on  "  Sconiers." 
■^Unt  did  not  sympathize  with  Talfourd,  but  opposed  him 
playfully,  and  that  I  liked  him  for. 

April  2o<L —  1  had  a  note  from  Hundlebv,  proposing  to  go 
^ith  me  to  hear  Mathews's  Imitations,  at  eiglit.  He  Ciime  to 
^o  accordingly,  and  I  accompanied  him  into  the  pit  of  the 
*-«yceum. 

The  entertainment  consisted  of  a  nan^ative  (for  the  great- 

^^   part)  of  a  journey  in  a  mail-coath,  which  gave  occasion 

^   songs,  imitations,  *kc.     The  most   plojusant  representation 

^^8  of  a  Frenchman.     His  broken  English  was  very  happy. 

-^ud  Mathews  had  caught  the  mind  jis  well  as  the  w^ords  of 

Monsieur.     His  imitation  of  French  tragt'dians  was  also  very 

wppy.     Talma  was  admirably  exhibited.  • 

A  digression  on  lawyers  was  fl;it.     I  did  not  feel  the  ridicule^ 
Wid  I  could  not  recoguize  either  judge  or  barrister. 
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Mathen'B  van  not  without  hiimur  in  hii^  represeiitatioii  of  I 
Kroach  valet,  atteiidiug  bis  invalid  lanster  in  lied  ;  and  his  iio*- 
sioual  hursts  m  master,  and  as  tlie  inv-isible  cook  anil  butlw, 
v.ere  pleasant  He  took  a  cbild,  i.  c.  u  dnil,  out  of  a  bi»,  and 
held  a  droll  dialogue. 

The  bt'Ht  dramatic  exhibition  was  a  iinmtiY?  a»  u  oU 
Scotcliwoman  He  put  on  a  hood  and  tippet,  Bcrewod  hii 
month  into  a  womanly  shape,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  beoime  «fc 
other  creature.  It  was  nrally  a  treat.  He  iMjntliided  bjrwil- 
ing  part  uf  Huinlet'a  epeccb  to  the  playerti,  as  Kembl<?,  RiVli 
Cooke,  Young,   Banister,   Fawcett,  and   Mundeu,  wilh  grMt 


April  S^lh.  —  I  went  to  Weatmiii8t*r  Hall  as  iisnul,  but 
had  a  very  imusual  pleasure.  1  heard  one  of  the  very  he* 
forensie  speeehes  ever  delivered  by  Sir  Samuel  Ilomilly.  tt» 
had  to  oppoBe,  certainly,  very  moderate  Hpeechea  from  Oiflbrf 
and  Pi^ott,  and  a  better  one  from  Home.  It  ytas  in  iiii[ii"iii 
of  an  application  by  Mrs.  M,  A.  Taylor,  that  the  Coiintiw  of 
Antrim  should  abstain  from  influencing  her  daughter.  iMlJ 
Frantea  Vane  Tempest,  in  favor  of  Lord  Stewart,  who  liw]  *f- 
plied  for  a  reference  to  the  Master  to  Bk  the  marriage  urttlfr 
menta,  which  application  Romilly  rcsisfed.  HIa  epcorh  "» 
eloquent  without  vehemence  or  eeeming  pasBion.  and  of  ll?* 
1  Biihtli'tv.     Hg  IimI  to  addreae  the  Cliancelli 
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dici  not  collect.  The  conversation  was  very  lively  and  agreo- 
a^^le.  Allston  has  a  mild  manner,  a  soft  voice,  and  a  sentimen- 
tal air  with  him,  —  not  at  all  Yankeeish  ;  but  his  conversation 
does  not  indicate  the  talent  displayed  in  his  paintings.  There 
is  a.  warmth  and  vigor  about  Haydon,  indicating  youthful  con- 
science, often  the  concomitant  of  talents  and  genius,  which  he 
is  said  to  possess.  His  conversation  is  certainly  interesting. 
Monkhouse  himself  is  a  gentlemanly  sensible  man.  Lamb, 
without  talking  much,  talkM  his  best.  1  enjoyed  the  even- 
iag-. 

^fay  4ik,  —  At  six  I  dined  with  Masquerier,*  and  met  a 
si  xi^ilar  party.  The  principal  guest  was  the  once  famous  Ma- 
jor Scott  Waring, t  he  who,  when  censured  by  the  Speaker,  on 
Biarke^s  saying  that  he  hoped  it  would  not  occasion  feelings  too 
Painful,  start^  up  and  said  he  need  not  fear  that :  ho  had 
^X'^eady  forgotten  it. 

The  Major  now  exhibits  rather  the  remains  of  a  military 
coiirtier  and  gentleman  of  the  old  school  than  of  a  statesman, 
tKe  political  adversary  of  Burke.  But  good  breeding  is  very 
i^^ijxrked  in  him. 

Coleridge  to  H.  C.  R. 

Mav8,  1818. 

Wy  dear  Sir,  —  Ecce  iterum  Crispinus !  Another  mendicant 
*^t:ter  from  S.  T.  C. !    But  no,  it  is  from  the  poor  little  children 

.  •  John  James  Mnsqni^ricr,  a  portrait-puiiiter  by  profession.    Without  aj»- 

P^Hiijr  to  aca«ltMnicjil  niuk,  }ic  attained  an  iiidepenjlcnco  by  his  professional 

"To  of  twenty-ei^ht  year!*.     He  was  de^icended  on  both  the  father's  and  the 

^*>ther's  side  fmm  French  Protestant  refuj^ees.     Being  sent  to  school  in  I*siris, 

"^    witnes>ed  some  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes  of  the  Revohition.     Being 

JS^in  at  Paris  in  1800,  he  obtained  permission  to  make  a  likene«is  of  the  First 

^'>iiful  without  hi^  being  aware  of  what  wiu*  going  on.     With  this  and  other 

"Ketches  he  returned  to  England,  and  composed  a  pictnrc  of  '*  Napoleon  re- 

^'i^M'ing  the  Consiular  Guards  in  the  Court  of  the  T uilene<*."  It  was  the  first 

P'^tniine  likeness  of  the  famous  man;  and  being  exhibited  in  Picca«lilly  in 

*^^->l,  produced  to  the  young  artist  a  profit  of  a  thousand  pounds.     Beattie.  in 

"^"^   Life  of  Thomas  Campbell  (Vol.  1.  i>.  42l>),  (piotes  a  description  of  Mas- 

jUfirier  by  the  poet  as  "  a  pleasant  little  fellow  with   French  vivacitv."    In 

rM?*"^  ^^  niarried  a  Scotch  lady,  the  widow  of  Scott,  the  Professor  of  Moral 

l^nilosophy  at  Aberdeen.     This  huly  was  by  birth  a  Forbes,  and  related  to  tho 

*"  *U9er»  and  Erskines.     After  Mr.  Masquerier  retired  fn>ni  his  profession,  he 

!^^nt  to  live  at  Brighton,  where  he   was  the  rcsjwcte*!  associate  of  Coplev 

j^'^Ming.  Horace  Smith,  and  other  artists  and  litemry  men.     H.  C.  R.  was  \m 

y^^Quo'it  guest,  and  on  several  occasions  travelled  with  him.     Mr.  Masipi^rier 

*^»*^^  March  13,  lWi6,  in  his  77th  year. 

.   Abridjjcd  from  an  obituary  notice  bv  H.  C.  R.  in  the  Ofntlemnn's  Magazine^ 
^^y,  1856. 

t.  *   Hie  friend  and  zealous  supporter  of  Warren  Hastings  in  hia  trial.  —  H  0 
"       ^Ide  Macaulav's  "  Essavs,"  Vol.  HI.  i>p.  436,  442.  &c. 
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I  ill  the  f 'otton  Factories,  who  would  fein  hnvo  yoi  ii 
if  tlic'ir  frieiiHa  uiiil  hotpers ;  and  cDtreat  you  to  lit  « 
'  und  ill  l)cli]ilf  of  thum,  whethor  thcTu  is  uot  maas  lai 
liitiii^',  or  limiting,  or  refrulatinj^  the  cmploymL'nt  citberut 
run  i^r  :i<liilts,  or  of  both,  in  tlku  White  Lead  MauufncMrv 
('  niLiiiitos  of  ovidonco  l>eforo  tlic  Select  Committee  oftht 
ti  lit  ('riiniiionis  oil  the  Btiitu  of  i;)uldren  iu  the  Cottiin  I'm: 
i,  ill  ISUi,  thu  qiicHtion  ia  put  to  Mr.  Antlt'y  Cooiier,  *bi 
■■A,  "1  Ixiliovu  there  is  such  a  law."  Now,  unn  you  hd) 
I  II  more  positivu  aiiswurl  Can  you  fiiniiiih  uu  u-ithuiv 
iimtuiiws  in  whifh  the  Lcgtiilaturo  haadin-etly,  orbyim 
itc  eousi'i|U(.'iioe,  interfered  with  what  is  ironii-^tlly  oM 

0  l.iili<ir  "  (  (i.  e.  iiAKKi)  to  prohibit  Boiil-murder  and  inCu' 
'  nil  the  [liii't  of  the  rieh,  and  Hclt^laiighter  uu  tliat  of  tlit 
)  or  any  diL'tinn  of  our  grave  Liw  authoritieti  from  Furtn- 

1  ll:Li:'>ii,  uud  from  UauotI  to  Kunj'oii  and  Kldon  :  for  lh« 
>oron>:h  ill  Hull  I  wish  to  have  no  repreBontative.  thougfc 
i:<>nd  thoiif^hts  I  should  have  no  objection  to  a  good  <iiri 
xl's  i;itiis(^.  though  it  Bhoiild  liavo  alippcd  from  the  DeTJl'i 
h.  In  i^hcirC,  niy  dear  air,  tlie  011I3'  objection  likclv  to  pn>- 
iiiiy  lie^iitation  in  ths  House  of  Lords  respcctiii);  Sir  Rubert 
(  ilill,  which  has  just  ]iasned  tlic  House  of  Comraons,  «ill 

■    >ltiah    ("dcr   Tcufcl   trotch  man  all  fa 
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present  case,  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.  For  procrastination  is  a 
nionopoly  (in  which  you  have  no  partnership)  of  your  sincere, 
and  with  respectful  esteem,  affectionate  friend, 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 

2iiay  7th,  —  I  lounged  at  the  Surrey  Institution  till  it  was 
time  to  go  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where  I  went  by  ap-  / 
pointment  with  Thomas  St^nsfeld.  We  heard  "  The  Slave,"  / 
and  saw  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werther."  "  The  Slave  "  is  a  seuti- 
incntal  musical  drama,  which  exhibits  Macready  to  great  ad- 
vantage. He  is  an  heroic,  sui)ergenerous,  and  noble  African, 
^'Ho  exercises  every  sort  of  virtue  and  sclfnlenial,  with  no 
'"G^^ard  to  propriety,  but  considerable  stage  effect.  Miss 
Stephens's  singing  is  as  unlike  an  African  as  her  fair  com- 
plexion. She  is  very  sweet  in  this  chanictcr.  Brahani's  voice 
^ti«  husky,  and  he  hardly  got  as  much  applause  as  Sinclair. 
Listen  as  a  booby  cockney,  come  to  see  an  old  maiden  aunt ; 
Kniery  as  his  Yorkshire  friend,  who  is  to  help  him  out  of  diffi- 
culties, arc  decent! V  funnv. 

"The  Sorrows  of  Wertlier"  is  a  pleasant  burlesque,  and  Lis- 
*^on  infinitely  comic.  I  cannot  account  for  the  caprice  which 
5^iade  this  piece  so  unpopuhir,  in  spite  of  Liston's  ca})ital  act- 
*n^.  The  great  objection  is  that  the  Kutiro  is  not  felt.  Wer- 
^her's  sentimentality  is  ridiculous  enough,  but  who  cares  in 
•England  for  foreign  literature]  Had  we  a  party  here  wlio 
^orc  l)ent  on  supporting,  and  another  resolved  to  ruin,  the 
German  jx)et,  there  would  l)e  an  interest.  Hesides,  1  am  not 
**Ure  that  the  sapient  public  knew  what  was  meant  for  bur- 
lc*«que.     Is  it  certain  that  the  author  know  ] 

Matt  11th.  —  I  lounii:e<l  awav  this  dav  entirely.    I  went  first 

"to  the  Exhibition.     There  1  sjiw  a  number  of  gjuidy  }K)rtraitH, 

— -  and  a  few  pictures,  which  at  the  end  of  a  week  I  recollect 

'^'ith  ])leasure.  .  A  splendid  landscape  by  Turner,  "  Tlie  Dort 

l^ucket  Boat,"  has  a  richness  of  coloring   \muHual   in  water 

scenes,  and  jKjrhaps  not  quite  true  to  nature  ;  but  this  picture 

delights   me,    notwithstanding.      On    the    contrary,    Turner's 

**  Field  of  Waterloo"  is  a  strange  inc<)mf>rohensible  jumble. 

^^Tence's  "Duke  of  Wcllin^rtou''   is  a  tine  j)aiiiting. 

I  called  on  Miss  Lamb,  and  m)  piussed  away  the  forenoon.  I 
dined  with  the  Colliers  and  took  tea  with  the  P'hixnjans.  Mr. 
*'wxman  has  more  than  sixty  engr'avinirs  by  Piranesi,  not  better 
fl>an  mine,  and  only  seventeen  the  same,  though  part  of  the 
swue  series.     Fraser  siivs  the  collection  amounts  to  120. 
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Maj/  24lh.  —  This  was  itn  agreettblc  day.     1  niae  earif,.  $ 
walked  to  NorwixKl.      The  weuther  as  tit  for  wtilking  as  pusM 

I   I>lc,  luid  tlie  book  I  louuged  with  Tci'y  tutereatiug.    From  liiJf 

I  pimt  six  to  nine  on  tlie  nm<I.  It  was  neur  tt'U  befurc:  Hiuiwnd 
camu  clowu.  1  did  iiut  sutler  him  to  be  called.  I  found  him  in 
pleivsnntly  situated  ainall  npiirtments,  where  he  eontrivee  to 

L  posa  away  his  tiiuo  with  no  Dtltor  society  than  a  little  child, 
whom  hu  teaches  ita  letters,  aud  a  mouse,  that  feeds  otilof  his 

I  faiitids.  I  was  the  first  friend  who  called  on  him  there.  He 
writes   for  his   aTOusement  on  whatever  subject  diancM  Ui 

I   engitge  his  attention,  but  witli  no  purpose,  I  fear,  littrrary  ur 

I   inereantile.     Yut  hu  suya  he  suft'eni  no  ennuL 

'a_v  31tl.  —  1  wrote  im  opinion  in  tlie  forenoon,  on  which  I 

I   spoke  with  Manning.      I  WRJked  then  to  Clapton,  reading  Lord 
Byron,  but  finding  the  Keuts  from  home,  1  went  to  Mrs.  Bw-  \ 
baidd's,  with  whom  I  dined.     Several  people  were  there,  and 
young  Mr.    Itoscoe  called.     Mrs,   BarbauUl  «peuks  ooutcraptu-  ' 

^    oualy  of  Lord  iJyrou'a  new  poem.*  m  Iwing  without  poetiy, 

;  and  in  hon'ible  versification.     It  may  be  no. 

June  9th.  —  I  took  tea  with  the  Miss  Noshes,  and  nucoDipt-  ' 
\      nicd   them   to    Coveiit  Garden,   where    we    were  very  much  ■ 
nm used  by  "She  Stoops  to  Compter."     Liston's  Tony  Lump-  , 
is  a  delightfiil  performance.     The  joyous  folly,  the  butiby  j 

I  imliccility,  of  Tony  itre  given  with  eiquisite  humor  and  trutlL 
And  I  was  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  Miss  Bmntun,  tliungh  her  i 
acting  in  not  very  oiceljent.  Charles  Kemble  civeract^d  tho  I 
Bheepishnufls  of  the  Imsliful  rake,  and  underacted  the  rakish-  j 
, — -in  lK)th  particuiuru  wanting  a  Just  perception  of  the  | 
chtmicter.     And  Fawcett  but  poorly  jicrfonncd  old  Hardca&tle.  i 

L  But  the  scenes  are  si)  comic  that,  in  Bpite  of  moderate  autiug,  I  ' 

L  vna  gmtitied  tliroughont.  j 

Jttne  18th.  —  Dnriug  the  general  election,  nothing  htia  hitli-r; 

*  erlo  much  gratihed  mo  b\it  the  prospect  of  Sir  Samuel  Ilomil--* 
"  '  I  triumphant  election  for  Westminster,  and  the  contoDiptSI 
into  which  Hunt  soems  to  have  fallen,  even  with  tho  mob  bo) 
uinrta.  His  absence  fi^im  the  pull,  the  folly  of  his  eomniJttcej 
in  joining  with  Kiuuaird, — andeveu  the  secession  of  tli«  fewa) 
who  have  split  their  votes  for  Unrtwright  and  Hunt,  will,  I  es-J 

I  pcct,  in  concurrence  with  tho  decided  hostility  of  tlie  Oourt^ 

I  and  tho  aemintppositiou  of  the  Whiga,  fix  Captiun  Maxwull  n 
■oeond  to  llomilly. 

July  S<L  —  1  ditiod  at  the  Colliers',  and  ti 
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h\i.Bting8.  The  crowd  was  great.  Burdett  and  Romilly  are 
oji^zLin  higher  on  the  poll  than  Captain  Maxwell.  I  consider  the 
election  as  decided. 

m/uly  4th,  —  I  spent  the  forenoon  at  Guildhall,  and  took  a 
cold  dinner  at  the  Colliers'  early,   being  desirous  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  election  at  Co  vent  Garden.     I  was  too  late,  how- 
ever, to  get  near  the  hustings,  and  suifered  more  annoyance 
finom  the  crowd  than  sympathy  with  or  observation  of  their  feel- 
ings could  compensate.     The  crowd  was  very  great,  and  ex- 
tended through  the  adjacent  streets.     There  was  not  much 
tumult     The  mob  could  not  quite  relish  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  though,  their  hero  being 
elected,  they  could  not  complain.     All  the  Burdettites,  there- 
fore, acceded  to  the  triumph  of  to-day,  though,  a  few  deep-blue 
ribbons  were  mingled  with   the   light  blue  and  buff  of  the 
Whigs.     Su*    Samuel  sat  in  a  barouche  with  W.  Smith,  &c. 
Streamers,  flags,  and  a  sort  of  palanquin  were  prepared,  to  give 
this  riding  the  air  of  a  chairing.     He  looked  rather  pale,  and 
*8  he  passed  through  the  Strand,  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  mob 
would  take  off  the  horses,  he  manifested  anxiety  and  ai)pre- 
l^ensiou.* 

Rem,^  —  Thirteen  years  had  elapsed  since  I  left  Jena.  I 
'^  kept  up  a  coiTes|)ondence,  though  not  a  close  one,  with 
two  of  my  friends,  and  though  I  had  ceased  to  devote  myself 
^  (»erman  literature,  I  felt  a  desire  to  renew  my  (iermau  ac- 
quaintance. I  wished  also  to  Iwcome  better  acquainted  with 
t*^e  Rhine  scenery,  and  with  portions  of  the  Netherlands  yet 
^oknown.  I  shall  not  dwell  ou  places,  but  confine  my  remi- 
niscences to  persons. 

M.  Frankfort  I  saw  my  old  friends,  at  least  those  of  them 
who  ^ere  not  from  home.  I  found  tliat  my  Jena  fellow-stu- 
"^it,  Frederick  Schlosser,  liad  been  frightened  into  Romanism 
yy  ill  health  and  low  spirits.  These  led,  first  to  the  fear  of 
^''1,  and  then  to  the  Romish  ( -hureh  as  an  asylum.     His  broth- 

Alt  '^ 

J,  ^*as  converted  at  Rome,  and  then  made  a  proselyte  of  him. 
"^y  were  wrought  on,  too,  by  Werner,  Frederick  Schlegel, 
^^  the  romantic  school  of  ]K)ets  and  artists.  Of  Goethe, 
^l^'ilosser  said  :  "  What  a  tnigical  old  age  his  is  !  He  is  left 
^^'>H€L».  He  opposes  himself  to  the  reli^rious  spirit  that  prevails 
^uioiigthe  young  ;  therefore  justice  is  not  done  him.     But  he 

.x^  A  few  weeks  after  thi"*,  in  n  fit  of  di'spair  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  de- 
"J*y*^<l  himself,  —  an  event  whicli  excit««l  univer^Jll  sorrow.  —  H.  C.  R. 
^     >Vriitcn  in  1861. 
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JH  Btill  our  greatest  mun,"  He  ought,  perliapa,  to  have  said 
also,  "  Hl'  is  opjHisiid  to  the  ilemocrntio  timileuuim  I'f  the  i^e." 

thi  AiigiiBt  23ii  I  jMirtecl  friim  Najlor,  and  accompanied  « 
Mr.  PassaMiut  in  his  carriuj^e  to  Wi-imar,  whiuh,  afttr  travel- 
ling oil  night,  wu  ri'iiL-hed  tlie  Heuuud  evGuinij;,  piitiaiiig  through 
Eiaenach,  Erfurth,  ic. 

At  Jena  I  found  my  frietid  Knebel  •  in  n  ganleii -house.  I 
was  not  expected,  Init  wiks  soon  recogutKcd,  nnd  met  with  a  re- 
ception which  JMstilitd  the  long  and  ffttigiiing  jdiimej'.  My 
old  friond  was  thu  same  as  ever,  —  a  little  feebler,  of  coime  ; 
but  in  ohariicter  and  hiihita  the  (tame  affect lou ate,  geueruus, 
high-minded,  animated  old  man  I  knew  years  ago,  With  the 
same  uniuk  sensihility  to  everything  good  and  beautiful,  the 
same  comical  irritahility  without  anger,  and  the  same  rou^i, 
paiuioimte  tone,  which  conid  not  for  a  moment  uonccal  the  tcn- 
demesa  of  hia  disposition.  Mrs.  Von  Knebel  1  found  the  samo 
hospitable  and  friendly  person,  —  attentive  to  her  hiuband's 
giicets,  and  most  anxious  to  make  me  eomfortablc.  There  was 
a  now  member  of  the  fiimily,  —  a  boy,  Bernard,  —  a  sweut 
child,  delicately  framed,  whu  died  young.  The  first  affecliott- 
ate  greetings  were  scaruely  over,  and  we  were  in  the  very  iKt 
of  projecting  how  I  coidd  be  brought  to  see  Charles,  the  Ma- 
jofs  oldest  son,  «ho  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  sen-ice, 
when  he  anddenty  entered  the  room.  The  parents  wore  over- 
joyed at  seeing  him,  and  I  was  glad  too.  Thirteen  years  ago 
he  was  a  hoy,  now  he  had  become  a  fine  young  man,  with  ua 
fierce  an  np[)eamncu  as  a  iniifoi'm,  whiskers,  and  muHtache  uin 
give ;  but,  in  spite  of  these,  a  gentle  creature,  and  full  of  uf- 
il-ction  ton-arda  his  pareuta. 

My  visit  to  the  Knebcls  was  interrupted  lij-  an  eicnraion  of 
two  days  to  Weimar,  of  which  diijniiulis  eaam  1  must  give  an 
account.  While  at  Kuebel's,  the  Crown  I'rince  nf  Weimar 
called  on  him,  and  waa  courteous  to  me,  so  that  it  was  inenm- 
bent  on  me  to  cidl  on  him  and  accept  an  invitation  to  dine 
at  Court,  which  I  did  twice.  On  tlie  first  occasion,  I  was  rec- 
ugniitcd  by  the  chanil)erliun,  C'nunt  Einsicdel.  who  introduaed 
me  to  the  Grand  Duchess.  Einsicdel  was  an  elegaut  cuurtier- 
poet,  author  of  some  comedies  from  Terence,  acted  in  nuiska 
after  the  Itomitn  fashion.  Prince  Paul,  the  sixrond  sou  of  th» 
King  of  Bavaria,  was  also  a  visitor.  Thcie  might  have  beeu 
thirty  at  table,  inclndiug  Goethe's  son.  On  our  return  to  the 
drawing-room.  I  was  introduced  to  the  Uruwn  Princess,  aud 

■  !>(w<iali,  p[i.lI«-l2B. 
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had  rather  a  long  oonversation  with  her.  She  was  somewhat 
deaf,  and  I  took  pains  to  be  understood  by  her  in  German  and 
English.  I  mentioned  the  familiarities  of  the  English  lower 
classes  towards  her  brother,  tiie  Emperor  Alexander,  and  ex- 
pressed a  fear  lest  such  things  should  deter  her  from  a  visit  to 
England.  She  said  the  Emperor  was  perfectly  satisfied^  and 
that,  as  to  herself,  she  wished  to  see  England  :  '*  Es  gelujrt  za 
den  frrrmmen  WUtischefi"  (It  belongs  to  the  pious  wishes). 
We  talked  of  languages.  I  said  1  hoped  to'  see  the  dominion 
of  the  French  language  destroyed,  as  that  of  their  arms  had 
been.  She  smiled  and  said,  '*  Dcu  ware  viel "  (That  would  be 
much). 

I  was  called  out  of  the  circle  by  the  Grand  Duchess,  and 
chatted  a  considerable  time  with  her.  I  referred  to  the  well- 
known  interview  between  herself  and  Napoleon,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Jena,  of  which  I  said  England  was  well  informed  (nut 
adding,  "  through  myself"  ♦).    She  received  my  compliment 

*  The  nccount  alhided  to  Wfts  communicated  by  H.  C.  R.  to  the  Times^ 
December  26,  1807,  and  republished  in  Mr.-*.  Au-itin'A  "  Chnracteristics  of 
Goethe/*  Vol.  III.  p.  203.  The  following  oxtmct^  will  give  the  substance  and 
reiiult  of  this  interesting  interview:  — 

"  When  the  fortunen  of  the  day  bog-.m  to  be  decided  (and  that  t<K)k  place 
earlv  in  the  morning),  the  Prussians  retreating  through  the  town  were  pursued 
by  tlie  French,  and  .slaughtered  in  the  streets.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  wero 
niunlered,  and  a  general  plunder  began.  In  the  evening,  the  conqueror  an- 
prrniched  and  entered  the  palace  of  the  Duke,  now  become  his  own  by  the 
right  of  conquest.  It  wjw  then  that  the  Duchess  left  her  apartment,*  and 
seizing  the  moment  of  his  entering  the  hall,  placed  herself  on  the  top  of  the 
i^tnircaite,  to  greet  him  with  the  rormulitv  ot  a  courtly  reception.  Namleon 
started  when  ho  beheld  her.  *  Qni  ct<*s  voiisV  '  he  exclaimed,  with  his  cliamc- 
teriatic  abruptness.  *  .Je  suis  la  Duchesse  de  Weimar '  — *  ,Je  vous  |)laius,'  ho 
retorted  fiercely;  *  j'^craserai  votre  mari.'  He  then  added,*!  shall  dine  in 
my  ai>artment,'  and  rushed  by  her. 

*•*  On  his  entrance  next  morning  ho  bcgjm  instantly  with  an  interrogative 
(his  favorite  figure).  'How  couUl  your  husband,  Madame,  be  .so  m:i<l  a«<  to 
mike  war  against  me V '  '  Your  Majesty  would  have  desnisod  him  if  he  had 
not,'  wa»  the  dignified  answer  he  received.  'How  so?' lie  hastily  rejoined. 
The  Duchess  slowly  and  deliberately  rejoined:  '  My  husband  has  been  in  the 
«<»rvico  of  the  King  of  Prussia  njjwards  f)f  thirty  yonrs,  and  surely  it  was  not 
at  the  moment  that  the  King  had  so  niichty  an  enemy  as  your  Mnjesty  to  con- 
tend against  that  the  Duke  could  aban<lon  him.*  A  reply  so  admirable,  which 
as!»ertcd  so  powerfully  the  honor  of  the  speaker,  and  yet  conciliated  the  vunitv 
of  the  adversary,  was  irresistible.  Buonaparte  became  at  once  more  mil<i, 
and,  without  noticing  the  answer  already  received,  contiinied  his  intern>ga- 
tories.  '  But  how  came  the  Duke  to  attach  hini^-elf  to  the  King  of  Pru<siaV  ' 
—  *  Your  Majesty  will,  on  inquiry,  find  that  tln»  Duke-  of  Saxony,  the  vounger 
bnmches  of  the  family,  have  always  lollowf<l  the  example  <if  the  J^lectond 
House;  and  your  Majesty  knows  what  motives  of  prudence  and  policy  have 
led  the  Court  of  Dresden  to  attach  itself  to  Prussia  rather  than  Austria.' 
This  was  followed  bv  further  inquiries  and  further  answers,  so  impressive,  that 
in  a  few  minutes  >fap<jleon  exchn'med  with  warmth : '  Madame,  V(ais  Gtes  la 
femme  la  plus  respectable  que  j'ai  jamais  crmnue:  vous  avez  snuv«^  votre 
mari.'     Yet  he  could  not  conter  favor  unaccompanied  with  insult;  for  reiterate 
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I  went  to  Tiefurth,  the  former  residence  of  the  Dowager 
I>iXGhe88  Amelia,  where  Sturm*  has  his  establishment,  and 
among  the  characters  I  called  on  was  Hcrr  von  Einsiedel,  the 
morose  and  cynical  husband  of  my  old  acquaintance,  Madame 
voQ  Einsiedel. 

August  29Uu  —  I  accompanied  Rne1x)l  to  Madame  GrieS' 
ba^h^s  garden,  the  most  delightful  spot  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jena.  This  has  been  bought  for  £  1,000  by  the  Grand 
I^uchess.  Her  children  were  there,  and  I  was  introduced  to 
the  Princesses,  —  mere  children  yet ;  but  it  is  surprising  how 
soon  they  have  acquured  a  sense  of  their  dignity.  These  chil- 
dren are  over-crammed ;  they  learn  all  the  sciences  and  lan- 
^n^ages,  and  are  in  danger  of  losing  all  personal  character  and 
poorer  of  thought  in  the  profusion  of  knowledge  they  pos- 
Bc^se.  This  is  now  the  fashion  cmiong  the  princes  of  Ger- 
*»iajiy, 

I  saw  Griesbach's  widow.  The  old  lady  knew  me  in  a  mo- 
''^^nt,  and  instantly  began  joking,  —  said  she  supposed  I  was 

^^Uie  to  pay  a  visit  to  E 's  t  lecture-room. 

jMy  last  few  days  at  Jena  were  spent  almost  alone  with 
^riebel.  He  told  me  of  Wieland's  death,  which  was,  he  said, 
^^lightfuL  Wieland  never  lost  his  cheerfulness  or  good-humor ; 
®"^x<l,  but  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  having  insisted  on  seeing 
'^i^  doctor's  prescription,  "I  see,'' sixid  he,  "it  is  much  the 
^*^me  with  my  life  and  the  doctor's  Latin,  they  are  both  at 
^^>^  end."  He  was  ill  but  a  week,  and  died  of  an  indiges- 
tion. 

My  last  day  at  Jena  was  spent  not  withotit  pleasure.    It  was 
^^€  of  uninterrupted  rain  ;  I  could  not,  therefore,  take  a  walk 
^'ith  Fries,  as  I  had  intended,  so  I  renmine<l  the  whole  day 
within  doors,  chatting  with   my  friend  Knebel.     We  looked 
^ver  books  and  papers.     Knobel  sought  for  MSS.  of  the  great 
P^etg,  Goethe,  Wieland,  and  Herder  for  me,  and  talked  much 
^^>out  his  early  life,  his  opinions,  <fec.     As  Andenkm  (for  re- 
membrance) be  gave  me  a  ring  with  Raphael's  head  on  it,  given 
"^''i    by  the  Duchess  Amelia,  and  four  portraits  in  porcelain 
^}^    iron  of  the  four  great  German  poets.     In  return,  I  gave 
ft/fti  "NVordsworth's  poems,  which  had  occupied  so  much  of  our 
^^^Ution. 

l^    '^  TofcsfMjr  Sturm  tnn^ht  at  this  eptablishnient  the  economical  sciences, 
'^*  -^^1  that  nertains  to  nj^cnlnire  and  tlio  useful  arts.  —  H.  C.  R. 
pj^^ lie  Professor  with  whom  11.  C  K.  hati  a  misunderetandrng.  —  See  cmit^ 
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On  the  9th  of  September,  I  left  mj  firiend  Knebd 
row,  for  I  oouM  not  expect  to  see  him  againy  and  I  loved  him 
above  every  German.  His  memoiy  is  dear  to  me.  I  nnn- 
tered,  not  in  high  apirits,  to  Weimar,  where  I  dept^  and  <m 
the  10th  set  out  in  a  diligence  towards  FrankfiDnrt  I  Bpeot  a 
little  time  with  Knebel's  son  at  Erforth,  where  he  ia  statiooed. 
I  had  to  spend  three  nights  on  the  road,  reaching  Frankfort 
at  4  A.  M.,  on  the  13th.  A  more  wearisome  jonmey  I  never 
made. 

I  spent  my  time  at  Frankfort  almost  entirely  with  my  friends 
of  the  Aldebert  connection,  and  the  Brentano  fiimilyuid  their 
friends. 

SepUmber  IStk.  —  When  I  met  Christian  Brentano  he  em- 
barrassed me  by  kissing  me,  witii  all  outward  marks  of  friend- 
ship. After  being  an  iconome  for  some  years  in  Bohemia,  after 
dabbling  in  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  rqeeting  medi- 
cine and  law,  he  is  now  about  to  become  a  priest  In  a  few 
words,  he  said  that  he  had  been,  by  God's  providence,  brought 
to  see  that  religion  alone  can  give  comfort  to  man.  **  I  was," 
said  he,  '*  6rst  led  to  this  by  seeing  what  faith  can  do  in 
making  men  good.  I  was  led  to  know  my  own  worthlessness. 
Nature  opened  to  mo  somewhat  of  her  relation  to  God.  I  saw 
wonderful  j)henomena  —  miracles  I  "  —  "Do  you  mean,"  said 
I,  " such  miracles  as  the  Scriptures  speak  of]"  —  "  Yes,"  said 
he,  "  of  the  same  kind."  I  had  not  the  assumnce  to  ask  him 
of  what  kind  they  were,  but  merely  said,  I  had  often  wished 
in  my  youth  to  see  a  miracle,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all 
further  doubt  and  speculation.  Brentano  then  talked  mysti- 
cally. That  he  is  a  deceiver,  or  playing  a  part,  I  am  far  from. 
suspecting.  That  he  has  a  wrong  head  with  great  powers  of 
intellect,  I  have  long  known.  But  I  was  not  prepared  for  such^ 
a  change.    In  society  ho  is,  however,  improved ;  he  is  now  quiets 

and  rather  solicitous  to  please  than  to  shine ;  but  his  wild  Ital 

ian  face,  with  all  its  caricature  ferocity,  remains. 

Hem.*  —  The  Brentano  circle  was  extended  by  the  presenc^^ 
of  Saviguy  and  his  wife.     He  was  already  a  great  man,  thougl^^ 

not  arrived  at  the  rank  he  afterwards  attained.     It  is  a  remaik 

able   circumstance,  that  when  I  lately  introduced  m^'self 
him  in  Berlin,  —  he  being  now  an  ex-Minister  of  Justice,  falleir 
back  on  his  literary  pursuits,  and  retired  from  ofBciiil  lif^ 
which  is  not  his  especial  province,  —  l)oth  he  and  I  had  for* 
gotten  our  few  interviews  in  this  year  (1818),  and  had  though. 

•  Written  in  1861. 
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that  we  had  not  seen  each  other  since  I  left  Germany  at  the 

beginning  of  the  century,  that  is,  in  1805. 

My  course  led  me  to  Baden-Baden.     It  is  enough  for  me  to 

say  that  I  walked  through  the  admirable  Murg-Thal  with  great 

delight,  and  had  for  my  book  during  the  walk  **  Scenes  out 
of  the  World  of  Spirits,"  by  Henry  Stilling  (or  Jung).  The 
theory  of  the  spiritual  world  entertained  by  this  pious  enthu- 
Biast  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  every  witch  and  ghost 
story  is  to  be  taken  as  indubitably  true.  He  has  many  be- 
lievers in  £ngland  as  elsewhere.  Having  been  reproached 
as  a  fanatic,  he  desires  all  unbdievers  to  consider  his  tales  ns 
mere  visions,  —  these  tales  being  narratives  of  sentences  i)assed 
in  heaven  on  great  criminals,  kc,  by  an  eye-witness  and  audi- 
tor. In  Goethe's  Life  is  an  interesting  account  of  him.*  Goethe 
protected  him  from  persecution  when  a  student  at  Strasburg, 
but  became  at  last  tired  of  hini.  Goethe  corrected  the  first 
volume  of  his  Autobiography  by  striking  out  all  the  trash. 
This  I  learned  from  Kncbel.  That  volume,  therefore,  should 
be  read  by  those  who  might  find  the  subsequent  volumes  in- 
tolerable.    Stilling  was  the  nfrm  de  guerre  of  Jung. 

I  spent  six  days  at  Paris,  where  were  Miss  Nash,  M.  An- 
drews, (kc.  The  only  object  of  great  interest  was  Mademoi- 
^Ue  Mars.  "She  a  little  resembles  Miss  Mellon f  when  she 
^'^  young,  —  i.  e.  Miss  Mellon  when  she  stood  still,  neither 
^Wling  nor  fidgety."  I  did  not  foresee  that  1  was  writing  of 
a  future  duchess. 


^ovemher  SOth.  —  Thelwall  called.  His  visit  gave  mo  pain. 
"6  has  purchased  The  Champion,  and  is  about  to  take  up  tlie 
profession  of  politician,  after  so  many  years'  pause.  An  old 
^e  of  poverty  will  be  his  portion. 

-December  3iL —  I  bought  at  Dove  Court,  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
^  Garble  bust  of  Wicland  by  Schadow,  for  ten  guineas.  Flax- 
en informed  me  of  this  bust  being  there.  He  sixys  it  is  an 
^^cellent  head«  which  he  would  have  botight  himself,  had  he 
J^^^  a  room  to  put  it  in.  I  am  delighted  with  my  ])urchase. 
*f  is  a  very  strong  likeness,  and  in  a  style  of  great  simplicity. 
\^^  bead  is  covered  witli  a  cap,  which  is  only  distinguished 
"^^1  the  skull  by  two  lines  crossing  the  liead  ;  the  hair  curls 
^*^iud  below  the  cap,  and  the  head  8tooj)s  a  very  little,  with 

•     VlHe  "  Dichtung  \\w\  Wnlirlieit,"  BrK)ks  TX.  nnd  X. 

T    Afterwards  Mrs.  Coutts,  unci  tliei.  Duchess  of  St.  Albans. 
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the  aight  XBtfaer  downwardfl.  The  forehead  and  templeB  aie 
exquisitely  wrought,  and  the  drapery  is  pleaaiogly  folded.  It 
is  unwrougfat  at  the  sides,  in  each  of  which  is  a  aquani  openingi 
Having  this  fine  olyject  constantly  before  me  wiU  genente  a 
love  for  sculpture.* 

December  4th.  —  I  dined  with  John  Collier,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, after  taking  tea  with  Miss  Lamb,  accompanied  her  to 
Govent  Garden.  We  saw  "  The  Rivals,"  and  Faneo  for  the 
first  time,  the  last  theatrical  tyrgi  that  has  appeared.  Hia  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute  appeared  to  me  delightM."  He  ia  a  young 
man,  I  am  told,  yet  he  was  so  disguised  by  painted  wxinkk^ 
and  a  fiu»  and  figure  made  up  by  art^  that  I  could  hardly 
credit  the  report.  The  consequence  of  a  manufoctured  ooon- 
tenance  and  constrained  unnatural  attitudes  is,  that  the  actor 
has  a  hard  and  inflexible  manner.  Liston's  Aorea,  however, 
gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  was  infinitely  comic  and 
laughable,  and  none  the  worse  for  being  even  burlesque  and 
farcical. 

Iiem,f  —  My  journal  mentions  Farren  as  an  admirable  comic 
actor,  only  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  old.  This  must  be  a 
mistake.    He  is  now  worn  out,  and  apparently  a  very  old  man. 

Dtcen}ber  19th.  —  I  dined  with  Sei^eant  Blossett.  No  one 
with  him  but  Miss  Peckwell  and  a  nephew  of  the  Sergeant's,  a 
Mr.  Grote,  a  merchant,  who  reads  German,  and  appears  to  be 
an  intelligent,  sensible  man,  having  a  curiosity  for  German 
philosophy  as  well  as  German  poetry.  I  read  a  number  of 
things  by  Goethe  and  others  to  the  Sergeant,  who  has  already 
made  great  advances  in  the  language,  and  can  relish  the  best 
poetr}'.     Grote  has  borrowed  books  of  me. 

Rem.t  —  This  year  I  became  a  "barrister  of  five  years' 
standing,"  an  expression  that  has  become  almost  ridiculous, 
being  the  qualification  required  for  many  oflices  by  acts  of 
Parliament,  while  it  is  notorious  that  many  such  barristers  are 
ill  qualified  for  any  office.    I  was  no  exception,  certainly,  at  any 
time  of  my  life,  being  never  a  learned  lawyer  or  a  skilful  advo- 
cate, and  yet  in  this  my  fifth  year  I  attained  some  reputation  ^ 
and  of  this  year  I  have  some  anecdotes  to  relate  of  myself  and- 
otliers  not  uninteresting  to  those  who  may  care  for  me  or  foi*" 
the  profession. 

There  was  but  an  insignificant  increase  of  fees,  from  £  41^ 

♦  There  will  be  further  reference  to  this  bust  in  ,the  ^'ea^  1829.    It  b  a  mag^ 
nificent  work  of  art.    A  cast  of  it  is  or  was  to  be  neen  at  the  Crvstal  Palace, 
t  Writteu  in  1861.  J  Written  in  18^1. 
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iTL  1817  to  £488  during  this  yetir;  but  this  little  practice 
brought  me  into  connection  with  superior  men,  and  into  supe- 
rior courts. 

I'^or  instance,  I  had  an  appeal  in  the  Council  Chambers  from 
G^  iljraltar  with  Sir  Samuel  Romillv.  It  was  a  case  of  mercantile 
guaranty.  I  have  forgotten  the  facts,  and  I  refer  to  the  case 
merely  because  it  shows  Sir  Samuel's  practice.  He  read  from 
the  printed  statement,  in  the  most  unimpressive  manner,  the 
simple  facts,  adding  scarcely  an  observation  of  his  own.  I 
followed  at  some  length,  not  comprehending  the  course  taken 
by  my  excellent  leader,  and  Hundleby,*  my  client,  was  satisfied 
^ith  my  argument.  I  pleaded  before  Sir  W.  Grant,  Sir  William 
Scott,  (fee.  Hart,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  Lovett 
^ere  for  the  respondents.  Then  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  replied  in 
^  most  masterly  manner.  I  never  heard  a  more  luminous  and 
povrerful  argument.  He  went  over  the  groimd  I  had  trod,  but 
I  scarcely  knew  my  own  arguments,  so  improved  were  they. 
J^idgment  was  ultimately  given  in  our  favor.  I  have  since 
^ii^^erstood  that  it  was  Sir  SamueFs  practice,  when  he  had  the 
r^ply,  to  open  the  ciise  in  this  way,  and  not  even  to  read  the 
l>i*ief  before  he  went  to  court,  knowing  that  his  junior  and  ad- 
•vorsaries  would  give  him  time  enough  to  become  master  of  the 
f^ota  and  settle  his  argument. 

M  the  Spring  Assizes,  at  Thctford,  I  made  a  speech  which 
Seined  me  more  credit  tlian  any  I  ever  made,  either  before  or 
*^^c»r,  and  established  my  character  as  a  speaker  :  luckily  it  re- 
^*iired  no  law.  I  thought  of  it  afterwards  with  satisftiction,  and 
•  ^'ill  give  an  account  of  the  case  here  (it  will  be  the  only  one 
^'^  these  Reminiscences),  partly  because  it  will  involve  some 
^^^stions  of  speculative  mondity.  It  was  a  defence  in  a  Qui 
^*'^  action  for  penalties  for  usury  to  the  amount  of  £  2,640.t 
^^y  attorney  was  a  stmnger.  Ho  had  offered  the  brief  to 
y^^oson,  who  declined  it  from  a  consciousness  of  inability  to 
*^P^*ak,  and  recommended  me.  The  plaintiff's  witness  had  re- 
^**o«ted  my  client  to  lend  him  money,  which,  it  is  stated  by 
'^e  single  witness,  he  consented  to  do  on  the  payment  of  £  20. 
"^  ^nortgage  also  was  put  in  ;  and  on  this  the  case  rested.    The 

^-  lTumll<»br  was  a  soliritor,  the  partner  of  Alli^ton,  who  still  live**.  He  mar- 
Hn  1  ^''^  ^iHughter  of  Curtis,  a  weiilthy  man.  He  has  been  dead  many  years. 
It  '*,  hh  widow  ii*  now  the  wife  of  Tite,  the  architect  of  the  Hoval  Kxcluinire. — 
"•  <  -  R..  1851.  '  ^ 


^/.    A  Qui  tarn  action  is  an  action  bronjjht  by  an  informer  for  penalties  of 
J...  *^li  a  half-«hare  is*  give  to  the  informer  bv  the  stntute.      Tlie  «'Uit  would  be 

*Cing. 


J,   *^li  a  half-«hare  is*  crive  to  the  informer  by  the  stntute.      Tlie  «'uit  would  be 
^    ^Joses,  plaintiff",  wno  sues  "  as  well  for  himself"  (  Qui  tain)  as  for  our  Lord 
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defenoe  was  a  simple  one.  It  could  lie  only  in  showiiifr  that 
the  witness  could  not  safely  be  relied  on ;  and  this  I  did  in  a 
way  that  produced  applause  ftom  the  audience,  a  compliment 
from  the  judge,  and  a  verdict  in  my  fitvor.  NoW|  what  I  look 
hack  upon  with  pleasure  is,  that  I  gained  this  vteidiot  rery 
fairly  and  by  no  misstatement.  I  will  put  down  tome  of  tht 
salient  points  of  my  speech,  of  which  I  have  a  distinet  veoollflo* 
tion. 

I  began  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  often  thoogfat  that  jurkfl^  •• 
conscientious  men,  anxious  to  do  justice,  must  be  disUciiid  by 
perceiving  that  they  are  called  upon  to  decide  a  cms  on  most 
imperfect  evidence,  where,  finom  the  nature  of  the  caM»  they  can 
only  guess  what  the  truth  may  be,  hearing  only  one  lide.   This 
is  one  of  those  cases.      There  can  be  no  doubt  that  my  cUent 
lent  a  sum  of  money  to  that  man,  his  own  attomey,  whom  yon 
have  seen  in  that  box ;  and  that  man  has  thou^t  proper  to 
toll  you  that,  in  order  to  obtain  that  loan,  he  was  ftraed 
give  £  20.   Now,  this  was  a  transaction  between  these 
and  I  cannot  possibly  contradict  him.   For,  were  I  to  lead  jotmim^* 
my  brief,  or  tell  you  what  my  client  says,  of  course  denyii^ 
this,  I  should  be  reproved  by  his  Lordship^  and  incur  the 
cule  of  my  learned  fHends  around  me ;  because,  what  the  ptrt^. 
in  the  cause  says  is  not  evidence.*     This  is  a  hardship,  but  ir        h 
is  the  law ;  and  I  refer  to  it  now,  not  to  censure  the  law, 
would  be  indecorous,  but  to  draw  your  attention  to  this 
imjwrtant  consequence,  that  since  you  are  compelled  to 
the  witness,  —  one  party  alone,  —  and  are  not  at  liberty  fr^      to 
hear  the  other  piirty,  in  a  transaction  l)etween  them  and 
other,  you  have  the  duty  imposed  on  you  closely  to  examii 
what  that  witness  has  said,  and  ask  yourselves  this  questi( 
whether  sncli  a  statonicnt  as  he  has  thoujrht  proper  to  mi 
knowing  that  he  may  swear  falsely  with  safety  (for  he  can  ne^ 
l)e  contradicted),  mt/M  Ih)  credited  by  you. 

*'  (fentlemen,  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  not  in  aconditm^^^n 
to  denv  what  that  man  has  wiid,  I  add,  with  the  most  ent-mre 
confidence,  that  it  is  impossible  for  you,  acting  under  thcz^se 
rules  which  good  sense  and  conscience  alike  dictate,  to  <io 
other  than  bv  votir  verdict  declare  that  you  cannot,  in  tliis 
essentially  criminal  cjiso,  convict  the  defendant  on  the  tii^- 
corrolK)nited  tostimonv  of  that  single  witness." 

I  then  pointedly  stated  that,  though  in  form  an  action,  t-o*^* 
was  in  substance  a  criminal  case,  and  to  be  tried  by  the  runl^* 

*  This  law  is  now  altered. 
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observed  in  a  criminal  court ;  and  that,  unless  they  had  a  per- 
fect conviction,  they  would  not  consign  this  old  retired  trades- 
man to  a  jail  or  a  workhouse  for  the  rest  of  his  days  in  order 
to  enrich  Mr.  Moses  (the  common  informer,  who  had  luckily  a 
Jew  name)  and  the  Treasury.  And  I  pledged  myself  to  show 
that  in  this  case  were  combined  all  imaginable  reasons  for  dis- 
trust, so  as  to  render  it  morally  impossible,  whatever  the  fact 
might  be,  to  give  a  verdict  for  the  Qiti  tarn  plaintiff. 

I  then  successively  expatiated  on  the  several  topics  which 
the  case  supplied,  —  on  the  facts  that  the  single  witness  was 
the  plaintiff's  own  attorney,  —  an  uncertificated  bankrupt  who 
was  within  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison  ;  that  he 
came  down  that  morning  from  London  in  the  custody  of  a 
slieriff' s  officer,  though,  when  asked  where  he  came  from,  he 
at  first  said  from  home,  having  before  said  he  was  an  attorney 
at  Lynn.  And  I  had  laid  a  trap  for  him,  and  led  him  to  say 
He  expected  no  part  of  the  penalty.  This  I  rei)re8ented  to  be 
^^credible  ;  and  I  urged  with  earnestness  the  danger  to  so- 
ciety if  such  a  man  were  of  necessity  to  be  believed  because 
'le  dared  to  take  an  oath  for  which  he  could  not  be  called  to 
account  here.  And  I  alluded  to  recent  cases  in  wliich  other 
King's  Bench  pri8r)ners  had  Vieen  transi)orted  for  perjury,  and 
^o  the  known  cases  of  perjury  for  blood-money.  As  I  have 
'^^T'eady  said,  I  sat  down  with  applause,  which  was  renewed 
'^'ben  the  verdict  for  the  defendant  was  pronounced.  Tlie  man 
*  had  so  exposed  gave  me  something  to  do  afterwards  on  his 
^Wn  account ;  and,  more  than  once,  attorneys,  new  clients,  in 
^*i*inging  me  a  brief,  alluded  to  this  case.  But  the  iK)wcr  of 
•^lakmg  such  a  speech  does  not  re(]uire  the  talents  most  essen- 
tial to  the  barrister,  —  none  of  which  did  L  in  fact,  possess. 

Ill  the  spring  Term  of  this  year,  (iumey,*  the  King's  Conn- 
**^1'8  clerk,  brought  me  a  biig,  for  which  I  presented  him  with 
?•  g»iinea.  This  custom  is  now  obsolete,  and  therefore  I  mention 
*^-  It  was  formerly  the  etiquette  of  the  bar  that  none  but 
^^^eants  and  King's  Counsel  could  carry  a  bag  in  Westminster 
"'ili.  Till  some  King's  (-ounsol  presented  him  with  one,  how- 
^vej.  laj^e  tihe  junior  (that  is,  stntf-jrowned)  barrister's  business 
^^'^ht  be,  he  was  forced  to  carry  his  papers  in  his  hand.  It 
**'a8  considered  that  he  who  carried  a  luijr  was  a  rising  man. 

At  the  following  Bury  Assizes  I  was  concerned  in  a  case  no 
♦otherwise  worth  noticing  than  as  it  giive  occasion  to  good-na- 
^Ured  joking.     I  defended  Ridley,  the  tallow-chandler,  in  an 

*  Afterwards  Bnrou  Gurney. 
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action  t^iiist  him  fur  a  nuisance  in  building  a  ulilmne 
Still  [juie.  The  diief  witnesa  for  pUintilf  wtitt  BlonL 
(fitthcT  of  the  preseut  Bishop  of  London).*  He  luui  Biud 
bis  was  a  schoalmiist^r,  nnd  the  pliiiutiff  ajid  defuudaut  tuid 
fenduDt's  counsel  hjtd  all  been  his  pupils.  When  I  m* 
cr<iti»eiamine  him,  C.  J.  Dnilna  loaned  over,  and  in  an  auc 
whisper  said,  "  Now,  Mr.  Robinson,  you  may  take  your 
venge."  Uood-natured  spniriui:  took  pUice  between  Blom 
and  myself,  and  I  got  a  verdict  in  a  very  donVitfuI  caB*-,  — 
Bifitii^  that,  if  a  nuisance,  it  mnat  be  a  general  one,  and  M 
subject  of  an  indictment.  Afterwards,  on  an  indictin«3) 
ixintended  that  the  remedy  was  by  a^jtJou,  if  it  were  a  gl 
anue,  aud  in  this  I  failed. 

Before  the  aumnier  Assizes  I  dined  with  C.  J.  Gibba.  Otr 
of  the  circuit  were  with  ma  Some  parts  of  his  couveraa 
I  thought  worth  pnttinjt  down,  though  not  very  agreeab) 
the  time,  as  it  was  manifbetly  didactic,  and  very  like  that  ■ 
tutor  with  his  pupils.  He  cpoke  with  ffrcat  eamestnoss  aga 
thi-  -Term  Rq"irls,"  t  which  he  c<.usidLTt-d  as  riiiiioiia  to 
profession  in  the  publication  of  hasty  decisions,  especially  tl 
at  Nisi  Prius,  and  ui^^  the  necessity  of  arguing  every  i 
on  principle.  On  my  remarking  on  tlie  great  fame  aoqu 
by  men  who  were  eminently  deficient,  ho  was  malicious  eno 
to  ask  for  an  instance.  I  named  Erskine.  He  was  not  m 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinion  of  Ersk 
which  could  not  be  high.  He  remarked  on  Erskine'a  snd 
fall  in  legal  reputation,  "  Had  he  been  well-gronnded,  he  « 
not  have  fallen." 

This  same  day,  on  my  speaking  of  the  talents  require* 
an  openii^  and  reply,  he  said  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  (El( 
reproached  Sir  James  Mansfield  with  the  practice  I  have  not 
in  Sir  Samuel  Komilly,  of  leaving:  his  argument  for  the  re 
which  was  ascribed  to  laziness,  liihha  praised  Bell,  the  CI 
cerj-  pnutitioner,  as  a  man  who  was  always  in  the  right.  " 
always  gave  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  a  question  in 
fewest  words." 

In  the  winter  of  this  year  I  heard  from  Gumey  some  Ji 
esting  facts  about  fees,  which  within  about  eleven  or  tw 
years  had  risen  much  above  what  was  formerly  known.  Ka 
the  solicitor,  toldOiirney  ouce  that  he  had  that  day  carried 

•  See  ante,  p.  8. 

*  One  nf  the  enrllesl  wri««  of  pcriixlicBl  law  reporte. 
1  Solicitor  lo  llie  Bnnk  of  England,  &c. 
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Attorney -General  (Gibbs)  100  general  retainers,  that  is  500 
guineas.  These  were  on  the  Baltic  captures  and  insurance 
cases.  Gibbs  did  not  think  that  Erskine  ever  made  more  than 
7,000  guineas,  and  Mingay  confessed  that  he  only  once  made 
5,000  guineas.  He  observed  that  the  great  fortunes  made  in 
ancient  times  by  lawyers  must  have  l)een  indirectly  as  the 
stewards  of  great  men.     Otherwise  they  were  unaccountable. 

I  must  here  add  that  all  this  is  little  compared  with  the 
enormous  gains  of  my  old  fellow-circuiteer,  Charles  Austin, 
who  is  said  to  have  made  40,000  guineas  by  pleading  before 
Parliament  in  one  session. 

This  year  there  were  great  changes  in  the  law  courts.  Of 
tlic  judicial  promotions  Jekyll  said,  being  the  professional  wag, 
tUat  they  came  by  titles  very  different,  viz.  :  C.  J.  Ablwtt 
l>y  dewent,  J.  Best  by  intnisiofi,  and  Richardson  by  the  f/pera- 
fion  of  law.  The  wit  of  the  two  first  is  pimgent ;  the  last,  a 
^ieserved  compliment.  It  was  expected,  said  Jekyll,  that 
V"n.ughan  would  come  in  by  prescription.  This  was  not  so 
J?<><xl.  Sir  Henry  Halford,*  the  King's  physician,  was  his 
^i-other. 

I  must  not  forget  that,  on  Aldebert's  death,  his  books  were 
■^^«*iken  by  a  bookseller,  but  1  was  allowed  to  have  what  I  liked 
^t;  the  bookseller's  price.  I  laid  out  £  40  in  purchasing  Pi- 
^^iiesi's  prints  and  other  works  of  art,  and  had  many  calls 
from  men  of  taste  to  see  them. 

The  Colliers,  with  whom  I  used  to  dine,  lefl  London  this 

year.     Their  place  was  to  some  extent  supplied  by  John  Payne 

^oUier,t  who  took  a  house  in  liouverie  Street.     It  was  not 

tlien  foreseen  that  he  would  become  a  great  Shakespearian 

critic,  though  he  had  already  begiui  to  be  a  writer. 

^  •  Sir  Henry  Hnlford  was  the  pon  of  Dr.  Vaiiglmn  of  Leicester,  but  changed 
h»*  name  in  1*809,  when  he  inherited  u  fortune  from  his  motlier's  cousin,  Sir 
ChHrles  Halford. 

t  J.  p.  Collier  wrote  "  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  to  the  Time  of 
•J*»nke*peare,"  1881  :  "New  Facta  regjirding  the  Life  nf  Shakespeare,"  1835; 
"  ^^'^^k^spCHre  Library  ;  a  Collection  of  the  Romances,  Novels,  Poems,  and 
Histories  iwed  by  Shakespeare  as  the  Foundation  of  his  Dramas,"  1843  ;  an<^ 
various  other  works. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 
1819. 

JANUAR74^—{k%  Buxy.)  I  walked  early  up  town  and 
left  with  Mr.  Clanuon  his  MS.  account  of  his  interview  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  on  the  subject  of 
the  slave-trade.  This  interview  must  receive  its  ezplaxiation 
from  future  events.  The  Emperor  talked  of  the  Quakers  and 
Bible  Societies,  of  the  Society  against  War,  of  which  he  consid- 
ered himself  a  member,  and  of  the  slave-trade,  as  one  might 
have  expected  a  religious  cleigyman  would  have  done.  Mr. 
Glarkson  is  a  sincere  believer  in  the  Emperor^  sincerity. 

Thomas  R  to  Habakkuk  R. 

Burt  St.  Edmunds,  January  6, 1819. 

....  The  Buck  party  were  at  my  house  last  Friday,  when 
we  were  entertained,  and  most  highly  interested,  by  Mr.  Clark- 
son's  account  of  his  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  reception  by  the  most  powerful  poten- 
tate in  the  world  was  extremely  gracious.  The  Emperor  took 
him  most  cordially  bv  both  his  hands,  drew  a  chair  for  him  and 
another  for  himself,  when  they  sat  down,  in  Mr.  Clarkson's 
language,  "  knee  to  knee,  and  face  to  face."  The  principal 
subject  of  their  conversation  was,  of  course,  the  al)olition  of 
the  slave-trade,  in  which  the  Emperor  tiikes  an  extraordinary 
interest,  and  seems  to  be  most  earnestly  anxious  to  use  his 
powerful  interest  to  induce  the  other  powers  of  Europe  to  con- 
cur in  this  measure 

The  Emperor,  at  this  meeting,  professed  likewise  the  most 
pacific  sentiments,  and  spoke  with  great  energy  of  the  evil  and 
sin  of  war,  admitting  that  it  was  altogether  contrarj'  to  the 
8])irit  of  Christianity,  and  said  that  he  desired  to  inculcate 
this  st»ntiment  in  the  minds  of  the  difterent  ]K)wers,  and  should 
therefore  propose  frequent  congresses  to  adjust  disjmtcs,  with- 
out haying  recourse  to  the  too  c<  amnion  arbitration  of  the 
sword.  You  know,  perhaps,  that,  for  the  puqwse  ef  eradictit- 
ing  the  warlike  spirit.  Peace  *Societie:t  have  been  formed  both 
in  this  country  and  in  America.     (We  have  a  small  one  in  this 
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town.)  The  Emperor  assured  Mr.  Clarkson  that  he  highly  ap- 
proved of  them,  and  wished  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
them.  And  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  Mr.  Clarkson  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  letter,  written  in  English  by  the  Emperor 
^ith  his  own  hand,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Marsden,  the  Chairman 
of  the  London  Peace  Society,  in  which  he  repeats  the  same  sen- 
timents in  favor  of  the  principles  of  the  society.  It  is  at  any 
Ta.te  a  curious  phenomenon  to  find  an  advocate  of  such  princi- 
ples in  such  a  person.  There  are  those  who  doubt  his  sincer- 
ity, but  where  can  be  the  motive  to  induce  the  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias  to  flatter  even  such  an  individual,  however  excel- 
lent, as  Mr.  Clarkson,  or  Mr.  Marsden,  a  stock-broker  m  Lon- 
don 1 

Janwiry  14th. —  I  spent  the  day  partly  in  reading  some  very 
good  political  writings  by  Benjamin  Constant,  —  the  first  part 
of  his  first  volume.  His  principles  appear  excellent,  and  there 
i**  to  me  originality  in  them.  His  treating  the  monarchical 
power  as  distinct  from  the  executive  pleases  me  much.  He 
Considers  the  essence  of  the  monarch's  office  to  lie  in  the  su- 
perintending everything  and  dohig  nothing.  He  controls  the 
le^slature  by  convoking  and  dismissing  their  assemblies  ;  and 
lie  even  creates  and  annihilates  the  ministers.  Being  thus  sep- 
^x^ted  from  the  executive  body,  —  that  may  l>e  attacked,  and 
«\ren  destroyed  (as  is  constantly  done  in  England),  without  any 
^ietrimsnt  to  the  state. 

Rem,*  —  Had  Louis  Philippe  felt  this,  he  might  have  re- 
ta.iued  his  throne,  but  he  would  be  an  autocrat,  which  did  not 
suit  the  French  people,  t 

January  26th.  —  We  saw  "  Brutus."  This  play  has  had 
gi'eat  success,  and  with  reiison,  for  it  exhibits  Kean  advanta- 
geously ;  but  it  seems  utterly  without  literary  merit,  thougli  the 
subject  admitted  of  a  great  deal  of  passionate  poetry.  Kean's 
exhibition  of  the  Idiot  in  the  first  act  was  more  able  than 
pleasing ;  when  he  assumed  the  hero,  he  strutted  aud  swelled, 
^^  give  himself  an  air  he  never  can  assume  with  grace.  It  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the  piece,  when  he  had  to  pass  sentence  on 
nis  own  son,  that  he  really  found  his  way  to  my  heart  through 
^y  imagination.  His  expression  of  feeling  was  deep  and  true, 
^^d  the  conflict  of  affection  and  principle  well  carried  out.     An 

•   Written  in  1861. 
.    *    Added  in  the  margin  of  the  MS. :   "  Pnlpfible  ipnorance,  this!     At  this 
^^ra  bold  usurper  and  autocrat  has  Miicreedod  beonuseho  knew  how  to  go  to 
-pP^I^    An  accident  may,  iudeed,  any  day  destroy  his  power.    April  17,  1862. 
*  «e  date  is  material." 


to  Unlto 

Willi  IMQ  till 

a^dbiaoftm' 

y  md  MMiii  iftcf| 
la  Andtbi 
LuSbliugraittMto 
and  feelzK:  lui  arDOHD* *iv  iiiiilini,  and  I  find  tfail  en- 
jojnteDC  fru^  w«»ft  <4f  ait  if  kfigfctfBpd  fay  ajmiMitlij.  TU* 
foord  came  vkle  «e  vcre  tkoi  ni|j|^nL  Ha  iteyad  with  m, 
and  afteraardi  jocaed  m  in  a  mUicr,  vUeh  oooopiad  «  d 
late.    TalfiNird  fOjed  tzD  near  out,  taDmiig  oq  penooil  BMt* 


Fthrmary  ISdL  —  I  loanged  for  balf  an  hour  belbn  00 
CoTent  Gttden  hiMthiga.  — a  scene  onlj  ridioaloiia  and  da- 
gmsting.  The  Tolgu*  aboae  of  the  oandidatea  Iran  the  tiM 
ratable  erer  beheld  b  not  rendercd  endmaUe  bj  either  wit  or 
f£(jiA  temper,  or  the  belief  of  there  being  anj  integrity  at  the 
luAtouL  I  just  sav  Hobhouse.  His  person  did  not  pleaae 
rne ;  but  Sir  Richard  Phillips;,  whom  I  met  there,  tells  me  I 
am  like  him,  which  I  do  uut  think  to  be  the  fact.  Lamb*  I 
c^iuld  scared  V  see.  but  his  c«>untenance  is  better.  Orator  Hunt 
was  on  the  hiiKtiniw,  but  he  could  not  obtain  a  hearing  froni 
the  mob  ;  and  this  fact  was  the  most  consolatory  part  of  the 
Kj>ectiicle. 

F*fhninn/  2Sfh.  —  After  dining  at  Collier's  I  went  to  Godwin, 
with  wliom  I  clnmk  tea.  Curran  was  there,  aiid  I  had  aT«y 
jij^rcM-able  chat  witli  him  ;  he  is  come  to  print  his  father's  life 
written  by  liiniself ;  and  he  projects  an  edition  of  his  speecbes. 
He  related  an  affecting  anecdote  of  Grattan  in  the  House  of 
CommonM.  He  was  six^aking  in  a  Btyle  that  betrayed  the  de- 
dine  of  tlio  fiM'ultics  of  a  once  great  man ;  he  was  rambling 
and  fe(?l)h»,  and  being  assailed  by  coughing,  he  stopped,  paused, 
and  KJiid  in  an  altered  voice,  **  I  believe  they  are  right,  sir ! 
and  sat  down. 

April  J(i,  —  By  coach  to  Ipswich  ;  then  on  foot  in  the  dflA 
to  IMayford  (four  miles).  Mrs.  Clarkson  was  in  high  heajtb 
and  spirits  ;  Tom  and  Mr.  (larkson  also  well.  I  met  witb 
sonio  visitcirs  there,  who  rendered  the  visit  peculiarly  agree- 
able.  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  (irrahame,  from  Gla^^ow.  He  i«  * 
^  4e  Signet,  a  brother  to  the  late  James  Grahame  the 

to  Gcom   Lamb,  wn   of  the  fir«t  Jjnrd  MetboaraCi  "^ 
li  wlio  aherwHnis  becnme  Prime  Mtuist«r. 
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*et ;  a  most  interesting  man,  having  a  fine  handsome  face 
id  figure,  resembling  Wordsworth  in  his  gait  and  general  air, 
ough  not  in  his  features,  and  being  a  first-rate  talker,  as  far 

sense  and  high  moral  feeling  can  render  conversation  de- 
Atful.  We  talked,  during  the  few  days  of  my  stay,  about 
iiglish  and  Scotch  law.  He  complained  that  the  Coniitas 
iUium  was  not  allowed  to  Scotchmen ;  that  is,  a  lunatic 
iving  money  in  the  funds  must  be  brought  to  England  to 
ive  a  commission  issued  here  (though  he  is  already  found  a 
natic  in  Scotland)  before  dividends  can  be  paid,  <fec. ;  and 
ink  powers  of  attorney  must  be  executed  according  to  Eng- 
»h  forms,  even  in  Scotland.  The  first  case  is  certainly  a  great 
Hise.  Mr.  Grahame  pleased  me  much,  and  I  have  already 
iiirly  decided  on  going  to  Scotland  this  summer.  In  politics 
>  is  very  liberal,  inclining  to  ultra  principles.  He  was  severe 
rainst  Southey  and  Wordsworth  for  their  supposed  apostasy. 
e  speaks  highly  of  the  Scotch  law,  and  considers  the  admin- 
'-ration  of  justice  there  much  superior  to  ours. 
April  '2Sth,  —  My  ride  to-day  was  very  agreeable ;  the 
iather  was  mild  and  fine,  and  I  had  no  ennui.  I  travelled 
th  the  Kev.  Mr.  Godfrey,  witli  wliom  I  chatted  occasionally, 
id  I  rcatl  three  books  of  the  "  Odvssev,"  and  several  of 
irke*8  speeches,  Burke's  quarrel  with  Fox  does  not  do 
►nor  to  Burke.  I  fear  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
cak  with  his  old  friend  ;  yet  he  aj^pears  to  liave  been  pro- 
filed. In  the  fouith  volume  of  Burke's  Speeches,  there  is 
e  same  wonderful  ditference  between  the  reports  of  the  news- 
tpers  and  the  publications  of  Burke  himself. 

His  own  notes  of  his  sjiecch  on  the  Unitarian  Petition 
e  full  of  profundity  and   wisdom  ;  his  attack  on  the  Riffhts 

Man  as  an  abstract  principle  is  justified  on  his  own  repre- 
iitation.  How  true  his  axiom,  *'  Crude  and  unconnected 
^iths  are  in  practice  what  falsohotKls  are  in  theory  ! "  Strange 
lat  he  should  have  underjrone  so  great  obloquy  because  this 
ise  remark  has  not  been  comprehended  ! 

May  S(L  —  I  dined  with  Walter,  Fraser,  and  Banies.  Eraser 

attacked  on  a  trimming  article  in  yesterday's  Times  about 
atholic  Emancipation.  And  Barnes  attacked  me  about 
l^eter  Bell "  :  but  this  is  a  storm  I  must  vield  to.  Words- 
'•^rth  has  set  himself  back  ten  vears  bv  tlie  publication  of 
*>8work.  I  read  also  Tom  Cribh's  Memorial  to  the  Congress, 
~an  amusing  volume  ;  but  I  would  rather  read  than  have 
"^tten  it.     It  is  really  surprising  that   a  gentleman  (for  so 
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Moore  is  in  stiition  and  connections)  should  so  descend  as  tc^ 
exhibit  the  Princo  Regent  and  the  Emperor  of  Ruaaia  at  ^ 
boxiug-iuatch,  under  the  names  of  Porpus  and  LoQg  Sandj^- 
The  l)oxing  cant  language  does  not  amuse  me,  evoi  in  Mmmj*^ 
gravely  biu-lesque  lines. 

Maif  2Sd.  —  I  spent  several  hours  at  home,  l*^"^"«y 
reports,  ckc,  and  then  walked  to  Clapton*    I  had  a  fine 
home  over  Bethnal  Green.     Passing  Bonnei^s  Fieldii  a 
l)o}%  who  was  my  gossiping  oompauion,  pointed  oat  to  me 
site  of  Bishop  Bonner's  house,  where  the  Bishop  eat  and  m^ 
the  Papists  burnt :  such  is  the  accuracy  of  tnditional 
He  further  showed  me  some  spots  in  which  the  ground  ia  low 
here  the  poor  biumt  creatures  were  buried,  it 
though  the  ground  has  been  filled  up  hundreds  of  tinie% 
alwa}-!)  sinks  in  again.     "  I  do  not  suppose  it  ia  tme,' 
lK)y,  "  but  1  was  afraid  once  to  walk  on  the  spot^  and 
the  little  boys  now.**     The  feeling  that  Nature 
with  man  in  horror  of  great  crimes,  and  bean  tfiatimwiy  -     -^ 
the  commission  of  them,  is  a  very  frequent 
perhaps  the  most  universal 

June  4th.  —  My  sister  consulted  Aadey  Cooper.    She 
delighted  to  find  him  far  from  unkind  or  harsh.     Ho 
her  with  great  gentleness,  and  very  kindly  warned  her  ( 
as  possible  to  correct  her  irritability,  — not  of  temper,  bat 
nerves. 

June  l()th,  —  Clemens  Brentano  is  turned  monk  I 

Jttne  Ufth.  —  C'omiuj:  home,  1  found  Hamond  in  town, 
went  witli  liini  to  the  Exhibition.     I  stayed  a  couple  of 
but  had  no  ^Te;it  pleasure  there.     Scarcely  a  picture  m^^LJcfa 
pleised  nie.     Turner  has  fewer  attractions  than  he  useA.     to 
have,  and  C'allcott*s  *'  Uottenlam  ^  is  ^udier  than  he  usec3  io 
\ni :  he  i.s  ainiin;^  at  a  richer  C4ist  of  color,  but  is  less  beaut^/bi 
as  he  deviates  from  the  delicate  grays  of  Cuyp.      CoodcKi 
*•  Marston   Moor '^  did  not  interest  me,  though  what  I  oJire 
heani   since  of  the  artist  does.     1  am  told  he  was  latelj^  * 
gri.Mau  to  Meux.  the  brewer,  who,  detecting  him  in  the  ac*  of 
niiikin;:  jxirtraits  of  liis  horses,  would  not  keep  him  as  a  grooov 
but  ;^ot  him  employment  jis  a  horse-painter.     He  was  before 
rider  at  Astley's.  it  is  sjiid.     He  went  into  the  Academy  to     I'/t 
leani  to  dr.iw  with  the  Ik* vs.      Flaxmim  says  he  knew  nothing     I'n 
of  the  nieclianism  «»f  his  art.  —  he  could  not  draw  at  all,  — W"     §,^ 
by  dint  of  irenius.  witli<»ut  instruction  (except,  as  he  says,  wfurf 
he  lc*amed  from  a  shilling  book  he  bought  in  the  Strand)^  he     1^, 
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oould  paint  very  finely.  He  is  already,  says  Flaxman,  a  great 
pa.inter,  and  will  probiibly  become  very  eminent  indeed.  He  is 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  and  is  already  an  Associate.  He 
{mints  horses  and  low  life,  but  his  ''  Marston  Moor  "  is  regarded 
tts  a  fine  composition.  His  appearance  does  not  bespe^Lk  his 
origin.  "I  introduced  him  to  Lord  Grey,"  said  Flaxman, 
*^  and  as  they  stood  talking  together,  I  could  not  discern  any 
difference  between  the  peer  and  the  painter." 

June  16th,  —  I  was  much  occupied  by  a  scrape  John  Collier 
had  got  into.     A  few  nights  ago  he  reported  that  Mr.  Hume 
bad  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Canning  had  risen 
above  the  sufferings  of  others  by  laughing  at  thenL     Bell  * 
being  last  night  summoned  before  the  House,  John  Collier 
gave  himself  as  the  author,  and  was  in  consequence  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.     Mr.  Wynn  moved 
that  be  should  be  committed  to  Newgate,  but  this  was  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  Collier's  manly  and  becoming  conduct. 
I  ivas  exceedingly  alarmed  lest  this  might  hurt  Collier  with 
Walter,  but,  to  my  satisfaction,  I  found  that  Collier  had  raised 
himself  in  Walter's  opinion ;  for,  by  his  gentlemanly  behavior,  he 
raised  the  character  of  the  reporters,  and  he  completely  relieved 
Walter  from  the  imputation  of  having  altered  the  article.     I 
called  on  Collier  in  the  House  of  Commons  Prison  ;  he  was  in 
|2rood  spirits.     Mrs.  Collier  was  there,  and  Walter  came  too, 
"^'ith  Barnes.     I  chatted  with  Walter  al)out  the  propriety  of 
petitioning.    He  wished  Collier  to  lie  in  custody  till  the  end  of 
the  session,  but  I  differed  in  opinion,  and  corrected  the  petition, 
^hich  was  ultimately  adopted.      After  a  hasty  dinner  in  Hall, 
^  ran  down  to  the  House.     Barnes  procured  nie  a  place,  and  I 
**tayed  in  the  gallery  till  quite  late.      There  was  no  opposition 
to  Mr.  W.  Smith's  motion  for  (.-ollicr's  discharge.      He  was  re- 
primanded by  the  Speaker  in  strong  unmeaning  words.     W. 
^niith  moved  for  the  bill  to  relieve  the  riiitarians  against  the 
Marriage  Act.f     The  speech  had  the  merit  of  raising  a  feeling 
favorable  to  the  speaker,  and  it  was  not  so  intelligible  as  to  ex- 
cite opposition.      Lord  Cjistlereagli  did  not  j)reteiid  to  under- 
*^U(i  it,  and  Mr.  W^ilberforce  spoke  guardedly  and  with  favor  of 
^he  projected  measure.  The  rest  of  tlie  speaking  this  evening  was 

*  The  pnbliffher  of  the  Times. 

*  Mr.  W.  Smith'8  object  wns  to  obtain  for  Unitjiriftns  nt  their  mnrriage  the 
*^i'^ion  of  nil  reference  to  the  Trinity.  He  did  not  vj'ntnro  to  propose  the 
''*'*  rational  and  complete  relief,  —  which  wa^  after  a  time  obtained, — the 
y^'riaee  of  l)i»«enter<»  in  their  own  places  of  worship,  lldt  Mav's  Constitu- 
'«>niil  Hhtor\%  Vol.  II.  p.  384. 
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verj'  poor  indeed, — muuh  below  my  expectation.  I  was  heartiljr 
tired  licfore  eleven  o'olock.  I  then  came  home,  and  read  a  littln 
of  Homer  in  bed. 

Juiif  23d.  —  I  colled  late  on  Mrs.  John  <.'ollier.  She  infomia 
ine  that  Walter  has  been  doing  a  very  liaudsome  thing  by  Jolm 
Collier.  He  gave  him  a  bank-note  for  £  50,  saying;  tie  tieed  not 
return  the  siir^liia  after  paying  the  foes,  and  hoped  that  it  would 
lie  Boine  isouipi-naiition  for  the  inconvenienoe  lie  lisd  suffered  by 
his  imprisuiniient.  Now.  the  fees  amounted  to  not  more  ttian 
£  li  or  .£  15.     This  is  very  generons  certainly. 

July  6th.  —  1  dined  with  Collier,  and  had  a  gnme  of  cbees 
for  nu  hour.  I  then  looked  over  piipers,  d'c.  iu  chambers ; 
and  between  seven  nnd  eight  went  to  Godwin's  by  invitation. 
Chiu'les  and  Mary  Lamb  were  there,  also  Mr.  Booth.  —  a  ain- 
gular  character,  not  unlike  Cnrran  in  person  ;  a  clever  man, 
says  Codwin,  and  in  his  exterior  vciy  like  the  (!nib  Street 
piet  of  the  lust  century.  I  had  several  rubbers  of  wliist. 
Charles  Lamb's  good-bumor  and  playfulness  niude  the  evening 
agreeable,  which  would  otherwise  have  l>«eu  made  uncgmibrt- 
able  by  the  pninful  anxiety  Tisiblo  iu  Mrs.  Godwin,  and  sus- 
pected in  Godwin.     I  came  home  late. 

Juli/  7tlt.  —  I  dined  by  invitation  with  Mr-  Belaham.  T. 
Stansteld  had  written  to  me  by  Mr.  Kenrick  (a  nephew  of  Mr. 
Belsham),*  requesting  nie  to  give  Mr.  Kenrick  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  Germany.  Keurick  left  me  the  letter  with  an  iuvilR- 
tion  from  Belshain.  T  had  an  agreeable  visit :  a  small  [wrty, 
—  Mr.  and  Miss  Bolsham,  Spiirrell,  Seur.,  Marti  neon,  J  Rrdino,t 
a  Mr.  Beid,  and  Mr.  Kenrick.  Wo  kept  up  a  conversation  with 
very  little  disputatiun.  Bolsham  (and  I  joined  him)  defended 
Churuli  Eslabtislmientfi,  which  he  thought  better  thnii  leaving 
religion  to  make  \\a  way  alone,  J  Ho  said.  I  think  my  Church 
ought  to  lie  egtabtished  ;  bitt  as  that  ewmot  bo,  I  would  nitber 
tho  Anglican  Church  should  \ie  mainttuned,  wiUi  all  it«  err 
and  superstitions,  than  that  the  unlearned  should  be  left  at 
large,  each  man  spieading  abnmd  his  own  follies  and  absurdi- 
ties. §  Kenrick  opposed  him,  niiil  had  on  some  points  tho  lieat 
of  the  aij[iunent      Janline,  and  indeed  all  the   party,  were 

*  There  wru  no  ncsliut  rflBltonsliip  between  Mr.  Kenrick  an'l  Mr  Belili&n 
Mr.  Kciirick't  Tnlher  ninrrircl,  u  hi>  lewHid  wile,  the  titter  o(  Mr.  Ilctefauii. 

t  The  Bnrrisler.  itnsrwimlf  n  Police  MiuUtrutc 

i  WritlMiinlMI. 

{  Mr.  Bel^hHtn't  views  on  tliis  ■ii)(iwl  were  piibll^hsd  in  lime  tcinum, 
eiilillnl  "  Cluitliaiiiii'  pliuiJiiiKfnr  tin  rntroiisg*  of  ihe  Civil  I'ower,  but  »«■ 
(ullne  ngnliKl  Ihc  Aid  of  Peniil  Lnw*."   Hunter,  St.  rsol'i  Cliurchyan),  isai 
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against  Mr.  Belaham  and  myself.  We  talked  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, and  told  ghost  stories,  and  ghosts  seemed  on  the  whole  to 
be  in  credit. 

Julif  8tk*  —  Mr.  Kenrick  breakfasted  with  me.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  him ;  ho  has  been,  and  indeed  still  is,  tutor  at  the 
Manchester  New  College,  York,  and  is  going  for  a  trip  to  Ger- 
many to  improve  in  philological  studies.  He  is  a  stanch  Uni- 
tarian, with  a  deal  of  zeal,  but  is  mild  in  his  manners,  a  te- 
nacious disputant,  but  courteous, — a  very  promising  youug 
man.* 

July  12th,  —  (At  Bury.)  I  had  an  agreeable  walk  with  Mrs. 
Kent  over  the  skirts  of  Hardwick  Heath,  —  rather,  enclosure, 
—  and  home  by  the  West  Gate  Street.  Mrs.  Kent  was  grad- 
ually brought  to  recollect  scenes  familiar  to  her  in  childhood, 
but  I  could  recall  few.  How  little  do  I  recollect  of  my 
past  life !  and  the  idea  often  recurs  to  mo  that  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  responsibility  with  utter  oblivion.  Coleridge 
has  the  striking  thought  that  possibly  the  punishment  of  a 
future  life  may  consist  in  bringing  back  the  consciousness  of 
the  past. 

July  21ttt,  —  Mra  Kent  had  left  us  in  the  morning.  I  there- 
fore thought  it  right  to  dine  with  the  magistrates ;  and  I  am 
glad  I  did  so,  as  I  had  a  pleasing  day.  We  discussed  the 
question,  how  far  a  barrister  may  lawfully  try  to  persuade  the 
Bench  to  a  decision  which  he  himself  knows  to  be  wTong.  I 
endeavored  to  establish  this  distinction,  that  an  advocate  may 
practise  sophistr}',  though  ho  may  not  misstate  a  case  or  a 
tact. 

July  25th.  —  I  breakfasted  with  Basil  Montagu,  and  had  an 
hoards  pleasant  chat  with  him.  He  related  that  Dr.  Scott  in- 
formed him  that  he  waited  on  Oliver  (loldsmith,  with  another 
gentleman,  to  make  a  proposal,  on  the  part  of  Lord  North, 
that  Goldsmith  should  write  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry.  They 
found  him  in  chambers  in  the  Temple.  He  was  offered  any 
compensation  he  might  desire.  He  sjiid  he  could  eani  from 
the  l)Ook8ellers  as  much  as  his  necessities  rei^uired,  and  ho 
would  rather  live  without  being  obliged  to  any  one.  Scott  told 
this  story  as  a  proof  of  Goldsmith's  ignorance  of  the  world. 

August  7th.  —  This  was  a  morning  of  disappointment.     I 

•  He  is  now  the  most  lennicd  of  the  Kiiclish  Unitarians,  and  ha»  taken  the 
lend  in  the  free  Inveistljzntion  of  the  01<l  T«"<tainent,  proMiiminj?  to  apply  to  it, 
notwithstanding  its  sacred  character,  the  rules  of  profane  criticism.  He  has 
lately  retired  from  presiding  over  the  Manchester  Collepe  — Hi  C.  R.,  1851. 
H.  (5.  R.  had  especially  in  yiew  Mr.  Kenrick's  work  on  Primeval  History. 

VOL.   I.  *     18 
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Imd  intruded  to  do  my  b«et  id  d^ending  Home  LavcnhAiB  riat> 
en  fur  bult-baitiD)!,  but  Burr  cut  the  matter  ahort  by  aaaerting 
tliat,  though  IjuU-Uiitiiig  ia  a  lii»"ful  aport,  iu  an  eocluaurv  of 
privHle  prupcrtv,  tt  L-oukl  vat  be  (derated  iti  the  luarkin-jilDce 
of  B  town,  over  which  there  ia  »  right  of  way.  I  eudtaivoml 
to  contend  thiit,  if  the  buU-baitin);  liad  lasted  from  time  im- 
rocimnriiU,  tlint  fact  must  modify  the  right  uf  way.  1  uansrait- 
ed  that  a  vcnlict  nf  (itiiltr  ah<iuld  be  entered,  iii 
meLt  that  DO  one  slioold  l>e  brought  up  tor  judgment,  c 
the  riot  sliould  Ijc  renewed  neit  5th  November. 

Awf«»t  lOth.  —  (h)  the  ercning  of  my  Brrival  nt  Norwich  I 
was  even  idirinMl  at  the  quantity  of  buiiinees  tiiere,  It  ex- 
ceeded, in  fact,  anything  1  ever  had  before.  I  had  during 
these  aeainiB  seventeen  briefs,  of  which  thirteen  were  iu  ranttt.* 
The  {m>duce,  se%'euty-five  gtiiucas,  including  retainers,  cxcla- 
siw  of  the  fee  of  nn  arbitration.  This  raises  my  tcea  on  tfaa 
Circnit  to  <inr  himdiril  and  tkirty-fmir  guineaa,  a  sum  eioeeding 
hv  twenty-niuo  guinea*  the  utmoel  1  ever  before  reodvod.  Of 
these  canses  I  Blmll  mention  three  or  four  aftorwards.  I  bad 
one  c<msiiltiition  thin  eveniug  iit  Sergemit  Blossutt's,  luid  I  «nu 
engaged  the  rest  of  the  time  till  latti  rcndii^  briefit. 

Aagni^  29lh,  /Prtn.t^Tiiis  day  uoinmonced  a  valn^ilu  ac- 
qnaintance  with  Mr.  Bcncuke,  of  whimi  I  think  Terr  highty, 
88  anion;;  the  most  reinnrlcalite  nmniins  I  liave  ever  known. 
I  had  received  n  letter  fii>m  I'oel  of  Altonn,  intmdttcing  to  me 
a  Misa  Reinhnrdt.  who  wished  to  establish  herself  in  EugUnd 
aa  u  teacher  of  ntuslo.  She  wua  on  a  rieit  at  tlie  Beneckes*. 
I  mlled  on  her.  and  was  invited  to  dine  with  them  soon  nAcr, 
and  my  acquaintance  ripnicd  into  intimacy.  Benecko  waa  a 
mati  of  great  nbihty  in  ^'n^ionB  departmonts  ;  he  was  a  chem- 
iet,  and  in  that  science  he  had  a  manufactory,  by  wliich  1m 
lived.  He  had  been  eng»ged  as  the  conductor  of  nn  insnrattce 
otiioe  at  Hambui^,  and  nTnte  an  Dlaltnmte  work  on  tJie  Iaw 
of  inflamnoe  in  Uemian,  which  in  Germany  is  the  gr«nt  au- 
thctrity  on  the  snVijeiJt.  This  iiidnced  him,  afWr  our  aoqnaint- 
nncc,  to  write  a  small  volume  on  the  law  of  insonuicf  m 
£n^'lish.  which  I  saw  through  the  press.  There  was  alwolijt.ts 
ly  nothing  to  correct  in  the  language.  The  book  did  not  aell, 
hut  Lord  Tenterdeii  spoke  well  of  it  ns  a  work  of  principle, 
and  allowed  it  to  Ite  dedicated  to  him.  But  tliese  were  merely 
works  and  pursuits  of  necessity.  He  was  a  philosopher,  nod 
of  the  most  religious  character  :  he  jinifessed  orthodoxy,  hut 
■  'nml  h,  not  crimljinl  entn-  1  Wtitren  In  IRM. 
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be  would  not  ha^e  bemi  tolerated  by  our  high-and-dry  ortho- 
dox* He  had  a  scheme  of  his  own,  of  which  the  foundation 
was  —  the  belief  in  the  pre-existence  of  every  human  being. 
His  speculation  was,  that  every  one  had  taken  part  in  the 
great  rebellion  in  a  former  state,  and  that  we  were  all  ulti- 
mately to  be  restored  to  the  Divine  fiivor.  This  doctrine  of 
final  restoration  was  the  redeeming  article  of  his  creed.  He 
professed  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  when  I  put 
the  question  to  him,  he  said,  that  he  considered  that  doctrine 
as  the  most  essential  truth  of  religion ;  that  God  alone  with- 
out Christ  would  be  nothing  to  us ;  Christ  is  the  copula  by 
means  of  whom  man  is  brought  to  God.  Otherwise,  the  idea 
of  God  would  be  what  the  Epicureans  deem  it,  —  a  mere  idle 
and  empty  notion.  I  believe  Benecke  was  first  led  to  think 
well  of  me  by  hearing  me  observe,  whiit  I  said  without  any 
notion  of  his  opinions,  that  an  immortality  h  parte  post  sup- 
posed a  like  immortality  h  parte  ante ;  and  that  I  could  not 
conceive  of  the  creation  in  time  of  an  imperishable  immortal 
being. 

September  13th.  —  I  rode  to  London.  During  the  ride  I 
was  strikingly  reminded  of  the  great  improvement  of  the 
country  within  thirty  or  forty  years.  An  old  man,  on  the  box, 
pointed  out  to  me  a  spot  near  a  bridge  on  the  road,  where 
about  forty  years  ago  the  stage  was  turned  over  and  seven 
people  drowned ;  and  he  assured  me  that,  when  he  was  a  boy, 
the  road  beyond  Hounslow  was  literally  lined  with  gibbets,  on 
which  were,  in  irons,  the  carcasses  of  malefactors  blackening  in 
the  sun.  I  found  London  all  full  of  people,  collected  to  re- 
ceive Himt  ♦  in  triumph,  and  accompany  him  to  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  to  a  dinner,  —  a  more  rabble,  certainly,  but  it  is  a 
great  and  alarming  evil  that  the  i-abble  should  be  the  leadera 
in  anything.  I  hear  that  when,  in  the  evening,  Hunt  came, 
the  crowds  were  immense,  and  flags  were  waved  over  him  with 
"  Libert  If  or  Deaih  "  inscribed. 

September  22d.  —  I  called  on  Talfourd  for  a  short  time.  I 
dined  with  Collier  and  then  hastened  to  Ploxman's.  I  had  a 
very  pleasant  chat  with  him  and  Miss  Dennmu.t  He  related 
an  interesting  anecdote  of  Canovo.  He  had  breakfasted  with 
Caiiova  at,  I  believe,  Mr.  Hope's,  and  then  examined  with  him 
the  marbles  and  antiques.     Among  them  was  a  beautiful  bust 

*  "Orator"  Hunt,  tlie  RiuUcjil,  {iftcrwanli*  M.  P.  for  Preston. 
t  Ml«»  Denmftn  was  Mrs.  Flaxinftti's  sister,  and  Flnxman*?  adopted  daughter, 
by  whom  the  Flaxman  Gallery  at  University  College  was  founded. 
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to  CJuova^  on 

to  hiiiiaelf^ 

■V — I  told  him 

repeated 

tapped 

-"WbandlijMfeBllaol"  Of 

"nidlie. 
**  E  •liHervai  a»  Iudl  npHMafiv;  ^faa  tka  bante  of  Antoniniu 

pare  id  Eabr  in  jrnr  *^— ■  *■""■  kis  kmk  MHie  biwMidf  so 
befevqid.  BacbftWDiiiiiakaH 
fcim  00  cake  aaj  \  "^  aid  ffamH*  Catwia  rwaM  aat  nj  that 
fce  '£iL  boc  aaaed  that  the  mmtismm  of  Baoaafavte  were  (rften 
eaGAoiabedac  rhii  iIiiiIhim  Tiii  tiiiifc 

M^mJ* — rTiiiiMii  ■?■■_■■  i[miii  \€Vmmftm  m  e  maanf  £Tnef 
Bvnnl  'Vialicea.  of  whurh  I  befisro  ha  theqi^  more  highly 
chftiL  :r  iija  •!ii£in»:ur  is»  ail  v^asc 

'>-*'>*^  i'^-  —  Coi«;ni;l  r»''Ar»:7  wa*  as  Maaqxi^rMT's  this  even- 
ir.'jr.  —  I  Terr  i^ir^H^rle  imui.  vho  hiki  beea  aome  years  in 
Frr*i:i.  Ff-*  exria:nftf«i  ;«?  t£»  ^e  nuftumu:  of  the  signets  so  of- 
r->r*  r.'*r^r.-.ic«!ii  m  the  BicLe  lad  •>i«itai  writinifa.  In  Persia 
^r  -Tr  r;::in  Lu  *hivtr  jekl:» :  :k  Lirze  '.'oe.  with  vhich  he  testifies 
Kh  r:;r^'-.'<Lj'-^  ro  :ui  inferir-T :  ^  smskU  one,  sent  to  a  superior ; 
arA  i  r:-.:>:«i!f^-^izeiL  tor  ah  ewioL  Ev«rv  man  has  about  him 
Ari  Ir.'^.:.ir.-::i£  preriinr ion.  aniL  inzctead  of  signing  his  name,  he 
v":A^  :\T^  impreHiiion  •>f  his  ^eiL  as  a  pruof  that  the  messenger 
c^*rrir>*  fr'^m  him.  Colonel  DWrcj  sjwaks  Persian  fluently.  He 
vi':^  it  :a  A  simple  and  easv  lan;r>i:u:e.  as  spoken,  but  the  writ- 
f^iTi  \i%Trjriii^e  is  blended  with  the  Arabic,  azid  is  make  complex 

^A/'/W  /^/A.  —  I  took  an  earir  breakfast,  and  a  little  aftei 
niri^'  vTitH  in  the  Kind's  Bench.  GuildhalL  There  was  a  vast 
f^f^Kf]  /ilr^^uly  aiuembled  to  hear  the  trial  of  Carlile  for  bias- 
f/h'-rny,  which  had  attracted  my  curiosity  also.  The  prosecu- 
ti'^rj  wft.i  f(,T  n.-piihlishiug  Paine's  '*  Age  of  Reason."  The 
A*t'inKry-(wjTi#;ral  opened  the  case  in  an  ordinary  way.  His 
\fnt)if,<  t\u\  not  Heem  to  flow  fn>m  him,  and  his  remarks  were 
iM'ithi-r  Htrikinj^  nor  original,  Carlile  is  a  pale-faced,  flat-nosed 
friMii,  not,  nnlike  Schellin^^  hut  having  no  intellectual  resem- 
hljin//'  ;  t.hoii;(h  h<;  luis  shown  astonishing  powers  of  voice,  and 
11  far,nlty  of  enduring  fatigue  that  is  far  more  w;onderful  than 

•  Written  in  1851. 
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enviabla  He  does  not  appear  in  any  respect  a  man  of  mind 
or  originality,  liis  exordium  was  an  hour  long,  and  was  a 
mere  rhapsodical  defence.  His  chief  argument  was  derived  from 
the  late  Trinity  Bill,*  which,  said  he,  authorizes  any  one  to  at- 
tack the  Trinity ;  and  there  being  no  statute  law  to  declare 
what  may  not  be  attacked,  anything  may.  He  attacked  the 
Attorney-General  t  as  an  ex-Unitarian,  and  was  both  pert  and 
insolent  in  the  matter,  though  not  in  the  manner.  Ho  then 
set  about  reading  the  **  Age  of  Reason ''  through,  and  therefore 
I  left  him. 

October  13th,  —  I  lounged  for  half  an  hour  into  Guildhall. 
I  found  Carlile  on  his  legs ;  he  had  been  speaking  without  in- 
terruption from  half  past  nine,  and  I  heard  him  at  half  past 
six,  with  no  apparent  diminution  of  force ;  but  he  merely  read 
from  paper,  and  what  he  said  seemed  very  little  to  the  purpose. 
He  attempted  a  parallel  between  his  case  and  Luther's,  and 
asserted  the  right  to  preach  Deism.  I  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  go  on  for  a  month  in  the  same  style. 

October  14th.  —  I  would  have  walked  w^ith  H to  hear 

some  part  of  Carlile's  trial,  but  it  was  just  over.  The  man 
had  l)een  speaking  for  near  three  days,  and  this  will  be  regard- 
ed by  many  people,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  a  proof  of  great  talent. 
He  was,  however,  convicted,  to  my  groat  satisfaction. 

October  24th,  —  (At  Bur}\)  1  heard  Mr.  Fenner  preach  in 
the  forenoon  to  alwut  twenty  persons.  How  our  sensations 
influence  our  thoughts  1  The  meeting-house  striking  my  eye, 
and  the  voice  of  my  old  preceptor  striking  my  ear,  I  was  made 
serious,  and  almost  melancholv. 

November  lOih.  —  I  Avent  early  to  Sergeant  Frere*8  chaml>ers, 
3  King's  Bench  Walk,  and  agreed  for  a  fourteen  years'  lease 
of  them  from  next  midsummer,  at  seventy-five  guineas  per  an- 
num. These  chamlKTs  consist  of  one  tolerablv  sized  room ;  a 
second,  which  by  pulling  down  a  partition  may  be  made  into  a 
very  comfortable  room  ;  and  a  third  small  room,  which  may  be 
used  by  a  clerk  ;  three  fireplaces.  Between  the  two  hu'ger 
rooms  is  a  small  room,  large  enough  to  place  a  l)ed  in,  and 
convenient  for  that  puq)08e  ;  there  is  also  a  dark  place,  in 
which  a  bed  has  been  placed  for  Frere's  clerk  and  his  wife,  be- 
sides one  or  two  lock-u])  j)laces.  The  chanil)crs,  without  being 
excellent,  are  yet  good  for  their  pri(;e,  and  I  am  pleased  at  the 


u, 


An  Act  to  relieve  Per«ons  who  inipiifrii  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holv  Trinity 
flrom  certnin  Penalties."     Thi*  was  commonly  called  Mr.  William  Smith*s  Act 
t  GifTord.     See  antt^  p.  35  H. 
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iilua  <if  oL'cujijing  Llifiu.  They  are  quite  .light,  and  look  inlii 
a  giirdeii,  uiid  the  stairuuiie  is  handsome,  compared  vith  mi) 
presoiit  Due. 

IJereni/iT  7lh.  — I  dined  at  the  Colliera',  and  then  took  Ui 
witli  Fluxnuin  titr-A-lt-U.  He  makes  religion  moat  amiabli>  uid 
res[jectid)la  at  tht'  «itiie  time.  A  childlike  faith  is  deliLrtitfol 
ill  11  iimii  of  distiiii,'iii»lied  geniuH.  He  BjHike  of  Liu  furtiiwi, 
and  without  iiati'iitutioii  he  Bsid  he  Imd  by  God's  proriJtnci 
prospered  ;  but  ho  must  add  {what  he  would  say  to  few  but 
me),  that  no  man  whu  liad  worked  fur  him  hud  lM;eu  in  niul, 
when  fiiuk  ur  dying. 

Rem.'  —  When  Flaxman  died,  hia  efJ'ectM  were  BW<irB  W  l» 
worth  under  j£  4,0(10  ;  and  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  eitii^! 
hilt  ciinipamtive  poverty  n.b  a  disgrace  to  the  country:  for 
while  ho  died  worth  i  4,000,  Ohantroy  died  worth  ithnt 
£  150,000.     .Such  is  thcdiflbrent  reward  for  geutiis  and  uxeAii 

Dfi-nnltr  Olh.  —  The  bills  now  pasgiug  through  PmIukdMI 
will  be,   I    fi'ar,  wid  imiuumonts  of  the  intemperance  of  Uw 

guvcniiii' III  .111.1  I |i]i'.     He  form  erg  and  Ministry  alike  cu(f 

geriiir  I  .  1 1  \  to  be  feared  from  the  excesses  of  tbt* 

!k1vii-ii  'li'iu^  furnish  o  reasonable  ground  fori 

niinlrc.ii'  'I    i||ih  111  ii-i(iii.     There  are  a  few  seilitious  spirits  in 
1  rebellion  if  they  couM,  l>ul 
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December  15th,  —  I  spent  this  forenoon,  like  too  many  of 
tke  preceding,  loungingly.  I  called  on  Walter  after  being  at 
the  Book  Auction.  He  informed  me  of  what  I  never  knew 
before,  that  the  Timts  was  prosecuted  once  for  a  libel  of  my 
writing ;  but  the  prosecution  was  dropped.  He  did  not  inform 
me  of  die  circumstance  at  the  time,  thinking,  probably,  the 
intelligence  would  pain  m&  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  to 
consider  this  an  honor  or  not,  as  I  am  ignorant  whether 
the  libel  was  an  observation  on,  or  the  misstatement  of,  a 
fact. 

December  18th,  —  I  dined  at  Collier's,  and  then  went  to 
Covent  Garden.  I  had  rather  more  pleasure  than  usuaL  The 
*'  Comedy  of  Errors  "  is  better  to  see  than  read  :  besides,  a 
niunber  of  good  songs  by  Miss  Stephens  *  and  others  are  in- 
troduced. The  two  Dromioi,'  Liston  and  Farren,  though  not 
sufficiently  alike  (nor  did  they  strive  to  be  so,  for  neither  would 
adopt  the  other's  peculiarities),  afforded  amusement,  and  the 
inddeuts,  barring  the  improbability,  pass  off  pleasantly  enough. 
Some  fine  scenery  is  introduced,  though  out  of  character  and 
costume.  The  scene  is  in  Ephesus,  and  yet  one  of  the  paint- 
ings is  the  Piaaasa  of  Venice,  &c, 

December  25th,  —  Christmas  day.  I  spent  this  festival  not 
i.n  feasting,  but  very  agreeably,  for,  like  a  child,  I  was  delighted 
mn  contemplating  my  new  toy.  I  was  the  whole  forenoon  oc- 
cjupied,  after  writing  some  of  the  preceding  Mems.,  in  collect- 
:lng  books,  drc.,  in  my  old,  and  in  arranging  them  in  my  new, 
chambers.  The  putting  in  order  is  a  delightful  occupation, 
^^nd  is  at  least  analogous  to  a  virtue.  Virtue  is  the  love  of 
amoral  order ;  and  taste,  and  cleanliness,  and  method  are  all 
connected  with  the  satisfaction  we  have  in  seeing  and  putting 
^things  where  they  ought  to  be. 

*nd  all  but  freeholders  or  inhabitants  of  the  county,  parish,  or  township  were 

]>rohibited  ftnom  attending,  under  penalty  of  fine'  and  imprisotnnent.     The 

justice  could  change  the  proj)osed  time  and  place  of  meeting:  but  no  meeting 

was  permitted  to  atyoum  itself.     Everv  meeting  tending  to  incite  the  people  to 

hatred  and  contempt  of  the  King's  pereon  or  the  government  and  constitution 

of  the  realm  was  declared  an  unlawful  assembly ;  and  extraordinarj'  fK)wers 

were  given  to  justices  for  the  dispersion  of  such  meetings  and  the  capture  of 

persons  addressing  them.    If  any  person  should  be  killed  or  injured  in  the 

dispersion  of  an  unlawful  meeting,  the  justice  was  indemnified.     Attending  a 

meeting  with  arms,  or  with  flag>,  banners,  or  other  ensigns  or  emblems,  was  an 

oflfence  punishable  with  two  years'  imprisonment.  Lecture  and  debating  rooms 

vere  to  be  licensed,  and  open  to  inspection.     By  a  fifth,  the  tniining  of  persons 

in  the  use  of  arms  was  prohibited;  and  by  a  sixth,  the  magistrates  in  the 

<Ji»turbed  counties  were  empowere<l  to  search  for  and  seize  arms."  —  May's 

Constitutional  History,  Vol.  II.  pp.  199,  200. 

*  Afterwards  Countess  of  Essex. 
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December  S6t/i.  —  !  read  the  trinl  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
is  quite  ostoninhtng  tbat  the  uiidi^ratiLmliug  and  the  oinirage 
of  men  could  be  so  debused  as  they  ^jpeiir  lo  have  beea  in  the 
reign  of  Heury  Vlll.  1  douht  whether  the  legislation  of 
any  other  country  Las  an  instance  of  an  cuormity  so  gross  and 
atwurd  OS  that  of  rendering  it  a  eupital  offence  to  ref\ise  an- 
eworing  a  question  ;  yet  for  this  offence  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  put  to  death,  —  a  man  of  inoomiptible  iut^rity,  a 
martyr.  Yet  he  was  himself  a  persecutor,  having  Biiperinbend- 
ed  the  ioflictioH  of  torture. 

I  am  at  length  settled  in  my  new  cbamliers.  and  though  my 
books  are  not  yet  put  in  order,  I  have  a  tuDifurtable  fire,  and  a 
far  more  pleaaiug  scene  from  my  window  and  within  my  room 
than  I  had  in  my  former  apartments. 

Oertmher  29tk.  —  The  stitittfitction  1  have  in  changing  my 
residence  is  acoomi»nied  by  the  Berious  reflection  that  I  can- 
not reasonably  expect  so  much  enjoyment,  and  such  uninter- 
rupted ease,  as  I  enjoyed  in  Essex  Court.  During  my  six 
years'  residence  there  I  have  not  once  been  kept  awake  at 
night  by  pain  of  mind  or  body,  nor  have  1  ever  sat  down  to  a 
meal  without  an  appetite.  My  income  is  now  much  larger 
tiian  it  was  when  1  entered  those  chambers,  and  my  health  is 
apparently  as  firm.  1  have  lost  no  one  source  of  felicity,  I 
have  made  accessions  to  my  stock  of  agreeable  companions,  if 
not  friends.  1  have  risen  iu  respectability,  by  having  suc- 
ceeded to  a  certain  extent  in  my  profession,  though  perhaps 
not  eo  greatly  as  some  of  my  friends  expected.  But  then  E 
have  gro«-n  six  years  older,  and  hiunnn  life  is  ho  short  that 
this  is  a  large  portion.  This  reflection,  I  say,  ia  a  serious  one, 
but  it  does  not  sadden  me. 

Rem,'  —  Iiet  me  add  merely  this,  —  that  I  believe  I  could 
have  written  the  same  in  1829,t  ^Ve  shaU  see,  if  I  go  so  for 
in  these  Reminiscences.     This  year  1  took  no  journey. 


t 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

ON   ELTON   HAMOND    [wiTH   NOTb]. 

1820. 

JANUARY  1st,  —  No  New  Year  ever  opened  to  me  with  an 
event  so  tragical  as  that  which  occurred  this  morning.  Nor 
indeed  has  my  joimial  contained  any  incident  so  melancholy. 

I  had  scarcely  begim  my  breakfast,  when  two  men,  plain  in 
dress  but  respectable  in  appearance,  called  on  me,  and  one  of 
them  said,  in  a  very  solemn  tone,  **  Pray,  sir,  do  you  know  a 
Mr.  Elton  Hamond  1 "  —  "  Yes,  very  well."  —  "  Was  he  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  yours  % "  My  answer  was,  "  He  has  destroyed 
himself." 

Rem,*  —  I  have  heretofore  omitted  to  write  of  Hamond, 
posti)<)niug  till  this  awful  catiistrophe  all  I  have  to  say  of  him. 
He  was  bom  in  1 786,  and  was  the  eldest  of  two  sons  of  a  tea- 
dealer  who  lived  in  the  city.  He  had  also  sisters.  His  father  died 
in  1807,  leavuig  him  sole  executor ;  and  being  the  eldest,  —  at 
least  of  the  sons,  —  and  a  man  of  imposing  and  ingratiating 
manners,  he  was  looked  up  to  by  his  family.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  through  the  Aikius,  —  I  cannot  say  pre- 
cisely when,  but  soon  after  my  return  from  Germany.  His 
elder  sister  lived  many  years  with  Mrs.  Barbauld.  When  I 
first  visited  him  he  lived  in  Milk  Street,  where  his  father  had 
earned  on  the  business.  Some  time  afterwards  Hamond  told 
me  that  in  order  to  set  an  exami)le  to  the  world  of  how  a  busi- 
ness should  1x3  carried  on,  mid  that  he  might  not  be  inter- 
fered with  in  his  plans,  he  turned  off  the  clerks  and  every 
Servant  in  the  establishment,  including  the  porter,  and  I  rath- 
er think  the  cook.  There  could  be  but  one  result.  The  busi- 
ness soon  had  to  l>e  given  u[).  His  j>erfect  integrity  no  one 
doul)tcd.  Indeed,  his  character  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
faultless,  with  the  excej)ti()n  of  those  extravagances  which  may 
Uot  unreasonably  be  set  down  to  the  accoimt  of  insanity. 
When  he  was  satisfied  that  he  was  right,  he  had  such  an  over- 
weening sense  of  his  own  judgment,  that  he  expected  every 
One  to  submit  to  his  decision ;  and   when   this  did   not  take 

♦  Written  in  1851. 
18* 
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pkuM»  fw  wiM  1^  to  tMnMMfar  the  SmahaBmBom  am  ftrimi«al  Qn 
this  acoouBt  he  broke  off  afinmhrtaiKee  with  his  &infly  and 
ocarij  all  his  firtiSDd&. 

[  htkVB  only  to  rekfer  ■one  iiIuiiiimiiuB%  which  will  be  found 
cnricNU,  of  thia  anheppf  afiafee  of  mind.    When  he  wee  aboat 

eleven  yeaza  oft^  hi»  mU  to  hiaaatar^  ^SiaUr  Harriet,  who  It 
tile  gnateat  BMn  thafc  ever  lived  1  "^  She  aaid,  **  Jeeua  Ghriat.** 
flEe  replied.  -^Xo  ImI  anawar^— but  I  ahall  be  graater  than 
Jeaoa  Chriac.*^  Em  afterouRfy  ky  in  tiiia^  that  while  he  had 
a  convictKA  that  he  waale  have  bm*  and  ouight  to  have  been, 
diejpeafteat  of  mo^  he  waa  cinaebaa  that  in  feci  he  tiraa  not 
And  die  reaaon  MWgwfd  by  hhn  Ibr  potting  an  end  to  hia  lift 
waa,  tiiat  he  eooid  not  naaiiBiwnd  to  live  witfioat  fUfilliqg  his 
pnper  vneatiQiik 

Ha  wahdj  ky  in  a  dkeand  endBaver  to  obey  the  {qfnnft- 
tioa,  ^  Xoaee  teipmBL**  He  waa  Ibtever  writing  aboot  him* 
wM  Himdredi  of  qoarto  pagw  do  I  poaataa^  aU  fhll  of  him^ 
!wlf  and  of  hia  jodgmenc  respecting  his  friends.  And  he  ieh 
it  to  he  hia  duty  to  make  his  un&rorable  opinion  known  to 
the  friends  themselvessw  in  a  way  vhich,  save  Ibr  the  knowledge 
of  hia  infinnitv.  would  harv  bwn  rerv  offensive.* 

In  the  anxious  piursuit  of  self-improvement,  he  sought  the 
iUi^ii^intance  of  eminent  men,  among  whom  were  Jeremy 
Bentham  and  his  hnnher.  General  Bentham*  James  Mill,  the 
historian  of  India,  and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  governor  of  Java. 
On  Sir  Stamford  he  made  a  demand  of  the  most  ridiculous 
kind,  m;iintaining  that  as  Sir  Stamlfbrd  owed  everything  to 
his  fi^ther,  he.  Sir  Stamford  was  morallv  bound  to  give  Ha- 
mond  one  half  of  what  he  acquired  in  his  office  as  governor. 
Sir  Stamford  gave  him  an  order  on  his  banker  for  £  1,000, 
which  Hamond  disdained  to  take.  He  went  to  Sootknd  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dugald  Stewart.  The  eminent  phi- 
lf>s*^*pher  and  professor  wisely  advi^xi  him  to  think  nothing 

*  A«  an  in*z»nre  of  the  ««>Tt  of  authority  he  iw»uiiied  ov«r  hin  frieiicU,l  nuiT 
m^.Ttr'ion  that,  when  the  netiuctUm  of  the  5  iK»r  cent  <t«x*k  to  44  wan  in  coo- 
f*iif»r*bf ion,  I  \»f\  ^ntertaineii  an  opini«>n  in  fiivtv  of  the  redaction,  on  which 
«r«  nnA  *^miff  4L«ciLUTon.    In  a  few  tlay*  he  wrote  me  a  letter,  Kavinf^  tfant  he 
'jMTrt*-'!  my  opinion  *«>  mi*ohie  vi^u*.  that,  if  I  pive  any  publicity  to  it,  he  tboold 
ii*:  f^A'.'j^'A  to  r^Tioiinre  my  further  aoiiuaintaiioe.    Ireplied  that  I  hcniored  the 
^^rn^n^^•^  with  which  on  all  oeca^on^  no  ilid  what  he  lU^emed  right,  i^eardleMi 
*4  ali '  <M-,!.^|ueTK-oA  to  hiniM'lf.  but  that  lie  mu<t  allow  me  to  foUow  his  ex- 
uui\Afr.  i\i  t\  :u't  otj  my  nirH  sen-e  of  riirJit,  —  n«»t  his:  and  that,  in  consequence, 
I  hn^l  'hat  mominj?  <eiit  a  letter  t'>  the    Time*  in  support  of  mv  opinion. 
W!i*^h«^  th''  lettemppeMred  I  dn  not  kiMw;  but,  at  all  events,  whatl  wtote  to 
H.ir;i'.';<I  h.id  it*'  ju^t  wpi;rht.     He  tin»k  m*  otTeiit-e  at  my  re«i«>tance.     Xor  was 
h**  ofTr'n'W'd  at  thi*  course  I  took  on  account  «4'  my  suspicion  of  his  intentioo 
to  'J^Htrr,'  himtelf. 
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about  hiniaelfy  whioh  poor  Elton  most  charaoteristically  misin- 
terpreted. He  wrote  in  his  diary  :  *'  I  do  think  nothing  of 
myself,  —  I  know  that  I  am  nothing."  That  this  was  his  sin- 
cere opinion  is  shown  in  a  letter,  in  which,  recommending  his 
own  papers  to  Southey's  careful  perusal,  with  a  view  to  publi- 
cation, ho  says  :  '*  You  will  see  in  them  the  writings  of  a  man 
who  was  in  fact  nothing,  but  who  was  near  becoming  the 
greatest  that  ever- lived."  This  was  the  mad  thought  that 
haunted  him.  After  he  left  Milk  Street,  he  took  a  house  at 
Hampatead,  where  his  younger  sister  lived  with  him. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  acquaintance,  or  growing  intimacy 
with  Hamond,  Frederick  Pollock,  now  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
was  his  friend.  There  was  no  jealousy  in  Hamond's  nature, 
and  he  loved  Pollock  the  more  as  he  rose  in  reputation.  He 
wrote  in  his  joiunal :  "  How  my  hetut  burned  when  1  read  of 
the  high  degree  taken  by  Pollock  at  Cambridge  I "  * 

In  1818  I  visited  him  at  Norwood,  where  I  found  him  lodg- 
ing in  a  cottage,  and  with  no  other  occupation  than  the  dan- 
gerous one  of  meditation  on  himHelf.  He  journalized  his  food, 
liis  sleep,  his  dreams.  His  society  consisted  of  little  children, 
whom  he  wbs  fond  of  talking  to.  From  a  suspicion  that  had 
forced  itself  on  my  mind,  I  gave  him  notice  that  if  he  de- 
stroyed himself,  £  should  consider  myself  released  from  my 
iindertaking  to  act  as  his  trustee.  I  think  it  probable  that 
this  caused  him  to  live  longer  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
^onc.  It  also  occasioned  his  application  to  Southey  to  take 
chat^ge  of  his  papers.  One  of  Southey 's  letters  to  him  was 
P'^nted  in  the  jx)et'8  life ;  unfortunately,  I  cannot  find  the 
^fher.t  To  Anthony  Robinson,  to  whom  I  had  introduced 
'^"^t  Hamond  said  that  he  was  on  the  ])oint  of  making  a  dis- 
^^ery,  which  would  put  an  end  to  physical  and  moral  evil  in 
*^e  world. 

^U  justice  to  his  memory,  and  that  no  one  who  reads  this 
*f*^y  misapprehend  his  character,  I  ought  not  to  omit  adding, 
'^'^t  his  overweening  sense  of  his  own  powers  had  not  the  effect 
^'^^ch  might  have  been  expected  on  his  demeanor  to  the  world 
^^  Wrge.  He  was  habitually  hinnble  and  shy,  towards  inferiors 
*^^Pecially.    He  quarrelled  once  with  a  friend  ( Pollock)}  for  not 

.    He  wa«  Senior  Wrniifjler. 

.'    The  other  has  been  foun<l  Hinong  H.  0.  R.'s  pjipers;  and  both  are  con- 
»»ne<\  i„  the  Xoto  to  this  chiiptor. 

^  The  nnme  ha«  been  p^ivon  oy  Sir  FrodcM-ick  Pollock  himself,  who  1ms  kindly 
■""^■^cd  thwmgh  thU  chapter  in  proof,  mid  stated  some  details.  The  woman's 
ourfl«,|  was  a  large  tray  to  be  carried  fmni  Blackfriars'  Bridge  to  the  Obelisk* 
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hBBip  wiDnn^  to  joni  lum  in  cmij  iug  a  hea^  box  throiic^  the 
acnets  of  Loiidoa  Ibr  o  pocr  womoii.  Hit  gienflroiiB  ofibr  of  mi 
ttomoitY  to  W.  Tajkr/  vfacn  he  wis  lodooed  in  oironinrtaneiii, 
has  been  mmkt  known  in  tlie  Life  of  IMor.  BefenDoe  hu 
almdy  boen  wmtdt  (p.  354)  to  his  wthml  of  a  private  woo- 
tairahip  to  a  coknidl  dmf  joitiee^  on  tfw  ^^romid  of  tho  ob* 
ligation  iniohod  to  tdl  a  fio  and  vrita  a  be  9wwj  day,  lub- 
•cril»ng  hirnadf  the  humble  aerrant  of  people  be  did  not  eerfe, 
and  towaida  vhom  he  feh  no  homility.  Yarious  diglUe  offsn 
were  made  to  him,  hot  rqected  fcr  fcaaona  vhieh  made  it  too 
probable  that  he  coold  be  fafooi^  to  eooaent  to  nothing.  The 
impiactioal  notiona  he  bad  of  Tendtj  an  ehovn  in  an  inaBri|h 
tion  written  ty  him  for  hia fetbei^atcmhatope.  Heolnactedto 
the  date  18—^  becauae,  mdeai  it  waa  added,  qf  ike  Ckrktkm 
tfro,  no  one  coold  know  in  whidi  en  hia  fetfaer  had  Hvnd.  EUa 
gniowt  abaiuditiea*  howerei^had  often  a  baria  of  tmth,  wbioh 
it  was  not  difficult  to  detect.  I  condude,  for  the  proaont,  with 
a  sentiment  that  kaves  an  impression  of  kindness  mingled  with 
pity :  **  Had  I  two  tboiuand  a  year,  I  would  give  one  half  for 
birds  and  flowers.** 

Ou  tlie  4th  of  January  the  coroner*8  inquest  was  held  ;  Pol- 
lock and  I  atteuded.  We  did  not,  however,  offer  ourselves  as 
witnesses,  not  lieing  so  ready  as  others  were  to  declare  our  con- 
viction that  Elton  Hamond  was  insane.  To  thoee  who  thinks 
this  is  alwajk-s  a  difliciilt  question,  and  that  because  the  question 
of  sane  or  insane  must  always  be  considered  with  a  special  refer- 
iUKv  to  the  relation  in  which  the  character,  as  well  as  the  act, 
is  viewed. 

Tlie  neighbors  veiy  sincerely  declared  their  belief  in  Hamond's 
iusauitv.  and  related  anecdotes  of  absurdities  that  would  not 
have  wei&rheil  with  wise  men.  We  did  not  fear  the  result,  and 
were  surtmseil  when  the  corvner  caine  to  us  and  said :  "  The 
jury  say  they  have  no  doubt  this  poor  gentleman  was  insane, 
hut  they  have  heard  there  was  a  letter  addressed  to  them,  and 

^  It  w:i<  on  a  Suiula y.  I  think.  ,iu<t  at\er  rooming  chiirch.  I  offered  t6  join  in 
pctyin^  one  or  twi>  (HnrterK  to  help  the  wt^man.  but  what  he  insisted  on  win  that 
wl*  <h(mM  aurtelrt*  do  it."  Sir  Vre«ierick  a(ld<:  **  liamond  had  in  the  hifbe*! 
«K'cn'e  imt  mark  of  in^anity.  viz.  an  utter  disregiinl  of  the  opinion  of  all  tlie  rest 
of  tho  World  on  any  ptint  on  which  he  had  made  up  hi<  own  mind.  He  was 
<iiM'f  on  the  i.inin<i  .Inry  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  pre>ented  as/rom  kitmelfalom 
{iiW  the  re^t  of  the  Jury  di<*entinc)  the'nmnner  in  which  the  witiie««e«  were  . 
sworn.  I  was  present,  and  l^eonme  fn»in  that  moment  satiftflied  tbit  be  mtf  i: 
ftHiif  .**  "  Haiuond*s  oa>c  is:  worth  recording;  it  waa  not  a 
nialadv." 

•  Of  Norwich.      IWe  •*  Memoir  of  William  Taylor  of  Norwiefa,**  Vol 
p.  367. 
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they  insist  on  seeing  it."  On  this  I  went  into  the  room,  and  told 
the  jury  that  I  hiid  removed  the  letter,  in  order  that  thej 
should  not  see  it.  This  at  first  seemed  to  offend  them,  but  I 
further  said  that  I  had  done  this  without  having  read  the 
letter.  It  had  been  sealed  and  given  to  relations,  who  would 
certainly  destroy  it  rather  than  sdlow  it  to  bo  made  public.  I 
informed  them  of  the  fact  that  a  sister  of  Mr.  Hamond  had  died 
in  an  asylum,  and  mentioned  that  his  insanity  manifested  itself 
in  a  morbid  hostility  towards  some  of  his  relations.  I  reminded 
them  of  the  probability  that  any  letter  of  the  kind,  if  read  in 
public,  would  l)e  soon  in  the  papers ;  and  1  put  it  to  them,  as  a 
serious  question,  what  their  feelings  would  be  if  in  a  few  days 
they  heard  of  another  act  of  suicide.  The  words  were  scarcely 
out  of  my  mouth  before  there  was  a  cry  from  several  of  the 
jiuy,  "  We  do  not  wish  to  see  it."  And  ultimately  the  verdict 
of  insanity  was  recorded.  The  coroner  supported  me  in  my  re- 
fusal to  produce  the  letter. 

Gooch  directed  a  cast  of  Hamond's  face  to  be  taken.  It  was 
one  of  the  handsomest  fiices  I  ever  saw  in  a  cast.  Afterwards 
it  was  given  to  me,  and  I  gave  it  to  Hamond's  sister,  Harriet. 
The  same  man  who  took  this  mask,  an  Italian,  Gravelli,  took  a 
mask  of  a  living  friend,  who  complained  of  it  as  unsatisfactory. 
It  was,  in  truth,  not  prepossessing.  The  Italian  pettishly  said, 
•*  You  should  be  dead !  —  you  should  be  dead ! " 

SOUTHEY  TO  H.  C.  R. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  shall  not  easily  get  your  letter  out  of  my 
thought.  Some  years  ago  I  dined  with  E.  H.  at  (rooch's,  and 
perfectly  remember  his  quiet  melancholy  and  meditative  man- 
ner. The  two  letters  which  he  addressed  to  me  respecting  his 
papers  were  very  ably  written,  and  excited  in  me  a  strong  inter- 
est. Of  course,  I  had  no  suspicion  who  the  wTiter  could  be  ; 
but  if  I  had  endeavored  to  trMic  him  (which  probably  would 
have  been  done  had  I  been  in  town),  Gooch  is  the  person  whom 
I  should  have  thought  most  likely  to  have  helped  me  in  the  in- 
quiry. 

The  school  which  you  indicate  is  an  unhappy  one.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  a  purblind  man  at  Yarmouth  two-and-twenty  years 
ago,  who  seemed  to  carrj'  with  him  a  contagion  of  such  opinions 
wherever  he  went.  Perhaps  you  may  have  known  him.  The 
morbific  matter  was  continually  oozing  out  of  him,  and  where 
it  passes  off  in  this  way,  or  can  be  exploded  in  paradoxes  and 
freaks  of  intellect,  as  l»v  William  Tavlor,  the  destructive  effect 
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Upon  the  henrt  ib  leasened  or  postponed.      But  when  it  ti 
with  strong  feeling,  udiI  uij  iiitrosp«ctivc  iutruactive  miiul,  tlio 
Aqua  Toft'aim  is  nut  more  duuillv. 

Kespecting  tlie  papers,  I  can  only  say,  nt  present,  that  I  will 
do  aothing  with  thmu  tliut  caii  Iw  ii^urious  either  to  the  dead 
or  the  living.  When  I  reoeive  any  applimtiou  iiputi  the  buI^ 
ject,  I  shnll  desire  tlieBi  to  lie  depoait«d  at  tny  brother'*,  to 
await  my  arrival  in  towii.  where  1  expect  to  Ite  early  in  Mtuvh, 
and  tu  continue  about  two  moutliB,  »ome  ten  days  aic«pted  ; 
and  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  tn  London,  whens  I  can 
ctmHult  with  you.  Y'lu  will  suo  by  the  letter  to  ine  (which  I 
will  take  with  me  to  town)  whut  his  wishes  were.  Cuuidetently 
with  these  wishes,  with  his  liunur,  and  with  the  feelings  of  hiii 
friends,  1  hope  it  nuiy  lie  possible  to  record  this  nielunuhnly 
CB8e  for  wholesome  instruction.  He  says  to  me  :  '*  Ynii  maj 
perhnps  find  an  interest  in  making  a  fair  statement  of  opiuiona 
which  yiHi  condemn,  when  quite  ut  Ulwrty,  as  yon  would  be  in 
thiB  QDie.  to  controvert  thvin  in  the  same  pngc-  1  desire  no 
gilt  tmoe  for  my  piutnre.  and  if  by  the  side  of  it  you  like  hi 
draw  another,  and  call  mine  a  Satyr  and  your  own  Uyperitin, 
yon  are  welcome.  A  (rur  lijiht  is  all  that  I  require,  —  a  ttrong 
light  all  that  I  wish." 

Having  no  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  I  supposed  him  to  b« 
in  the  last  stage  of  some  iocurahle  disease,  and  oddrened  htm 
as  one  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave.  If  one  of  the  jieucil  read- 
ings which  you  hnve  trnnscrilied  were  written  since  February 
last,  it  would  show  that  my  last  letter  had  made  some  impres- 
sion upon  him,  for  I  had  assured  him  of  my  belief  in  glioaXs, 
and  rested  upon  it  as  one  proof  of  a  fiitnrc  Btat«,  There  wns 
not  tlie  slightest  indii'ation  of  insanity  in  his  annunciation  to 
me,  and  there  was  on  expression  of  humility,  under  which  I 
should  never  have  suspected  that  so  veiy  different  a  feelliig 
was  concvaled.     God  help  us  !  fntil  creatures  that  wv  ara> 

As  my  second  letter  was  not  noticed  by  him,  I  had  supposed 
that  it  was  received  witli  displeasure,  luid  perhaps  with  cnn- 
teuipt.  It  rather  surprises  me,  therefoRi,  that  ho  should  have 
rotainod  the  intention  of  coDunitting  his  papers  to  my  iUuxmU, 
little  desirous  as,  I  was  of  the  cliarge.  Nevertheless,  I  will 
exeisute  it  faitlUidly  ;  and  the  best  proof  that  I  can  give  of  a 
proper  feeling  upon  the  eubjeet  is  to  do  nothing  without  ouU; 
suiting  J'on. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir.  yours  with  mitch  eBtcfim 
Koiit:BT  Sutrn 

KtawiCK,  Jnimnry  SO, 
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8outhey  came  to  me  in  the  March  of  this  year,  when  be 
visited  Loudon.  I  soon  satisfied  him  that  the  MSS.  had  no 
literary  value,  and  he  willingly  resigned  them  to  me.*  In  May 
of  this  year  I  wrote  :  "  The  more  I  read,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  contain  nothing  which  can  benefit  the  world- 
They  are  not  valuable  either  as  works  of  art  or  as  discoveries 
of  truth,  t  They  ore  merely  manifestations  of  an  individual 
mind,  revealing  its  weaknesses."  Yet  I  must  qualify  this  by 
saying  that  Hamond  wrote  with  feeling,  and,  being  in  earnest, 
there  was  an  attractive  grace  in  his  style.  But  it  raised  au 
expectation  which  he  could  not  fulfil.  Southcy  appears  to 
have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  him ;  he  was,  however,  not 
aware  that,  though  Hamond  -could  write  a  beautiful  sentence, 
he  was  incapable  of  continuous  thought.  Some  extracts  from 
Hamond*8  letters  and  pa]X!r8  I  mean  to  annex  to  those  Remi- 
niscences as  pii^cfs  justificatives. 


NOTE. 

The  papen  now  in  tho  hamls  of  the  executors  confttst  of,  —  (A),  *'Life. 
Personal  Anecdotes.  Indications  of  Character."  (B),  "  Letters  of  Farewell.'* 
(C).  •*  Mincellaneon*  Kxtmct!*."  (D),  "  Extracts  from  Jounial,  &c."  (EX 
"Extracts.  Scheme  of  Ref(r»nning  tho  World,  &c."  (F),  "On  Educntioiv 
Character,  &c."  (O),  "  EthicH."  Al«)  vnrious  letters  by  E.  H.  and  other*. 
Those  by  himself  include  the  long  one,  tiniched  only  a  few  minutes  before  hi# 
death.  Among  the  letters  fr»>m  others  to  him  are  several  by  .Jeremy  Ben- 
tham  on  business  matters  (180D-1819)  and  a  larger  number  b*y  Maria* Edge' 
'worth,  on  matters  of  personal  intere»*t,  (1^08-lbll).  As  Mr. 'Robinson  did 
not  make  the  extracts  he  pniposotl,  the  following  are  given  as  among  the  most 
interesting:  — 

When  1  was  about  eight  or  ten  I  promised  marriage  to  a  wrinkled  cook  wo 
liad.  aged  about  sixty-five.  I  was  convinced  of  the  insignificance  of  beauty, 
l»ut  really  feh  some  considerable  ease  at  hearing  of  her  death  about  four  years 
miter,  wlion  I  bcgim  to  rei)ent  of  my  vow. 


I  always  said  that  I  would  <lo  anvthing  to  make  another  happy,  and  told  a 
bov  I  would  give  him  a  shilling  if  it  would  nmkf  him  happy;  ho  »*:u<l  it  would, 
M>"I  gave  It  him.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  had  plenty  of  such  ap- 
pHoations,  and  soon  emptied  my  purse  It  is  true  I  rather  gmdgrd  the  money, 
because  the  bovs  laughed  rathor  ir.r^than  I  wished  them.  But  it  would  have 
iHfeii  inconsistent  to  have  appeared  di*«.ati-fi(Ml.  Some  of  them  wen»  generous 
enough  to  return  the  moncv.  and  I  was  prudent  enough  to  take  it,  though  I 
declared  that  if  it  would  make  them  happy  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  back 
ngnin. 


•  These  MSS.  are  now  In  tho  hand-  of  H.  C  R.'soxecutors.  An  accmuit  of 
them,  and  some  extracts,  will  be  found  in  a  Note  to  this  chapter. 

t  The  scheme  for  therefonnation  of  tho  world  seems  to  consist  in  a  number 
of  moral  precepts,  and  has  in  it  no  originality. 
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;sj; 


I  «aiiDat  ramnln  In  Hiclpty  wllliool  iiijiirltig  a  man  bj  the  tricks  of  mm- 
mtren,  or  the  force  which  ilie  Inirs  of  honor  Bometimu  require.  I  mnM  qoll 
It.  I  would  rallier  uncler)^  twice  the  danger  fmni  beiutB  lUtl  ten  limn  the 
dmiEer  Croai  roclu.  It  it  not  dhIii,  1(  is  not  dcnili,  tluit  I  dread,  —  il  it  lbs  ha- 
ntMMamxn;  there  is  sotnetliitii:  In  it  so  ohocklu);  Chat  1  would  ntthifrtuliniil 
toanyitonrv  than  incuror  increasothe  liatred  of  a  man  by  nsvengine  i "  ■  ' 
Indesdithinkthi*  principle  iiprenvgenenil,  0  '"'  "  -  '■  " 
"  No.  I  dont  want  to  flght,  but  i"  '-  -  -'— - 
Ihut  I  mnU  dght" 


lo  pteiuo  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Tomklin 


V  tlul  t  ihuuld  like  everybody  of  whoinl 
[imiiitod  with  it  The  chief  phlkMjOiiail 
iiiprly  worthier  in  every  otbM  raapM)  1 
ihiiiKuf  Binlnd  that  was  TOT  Dear  taking 
I  <  .<  li:t)K'rln  nppeured  hi  the  world.  BelTapoa 
,  ilml  noUiinB  Iiqi  mv  (later  HhtiM'*  c«nfid«l>M 


To  U.  C.  BoBiiraoN. 

SiLVKU  Sthert,  30  0(TtDb«r,  IBU. 
Mr  DEAR  BoniNBOM,  —I  leave  you  all  my  pnpcr*.  with  enliro  litwrtr  to 

[reierve,  destmy,  lend,  nr  publiith  nil  or  any  (if  them  an  ynu  pteafcc :  von  will, 
kuow,  take  rare  that  do  one  >uflrr»  utunntJv  ur  IinpropHrly  bv  anyt^in^  that 
I  have  writtOD  about  him.  There  are  paMii)iiw  in  wme  oi  my  pari;  JminMli 
which  mlitliT,  I  think,  be  li^inrioni  to  my  brother  In  o  manner  thnt  he  uetrerat 
nil  merilad.     Aiiv  cxurtosiiiii'  iiiiiirlonn  In I  Iuvd  no  wl~h  thai  mn 

valncrf  inv  |. 
TOuteive  i-.  I"  ' 

■  aMtllHI  f;>r   iil't 
llilr.  I  am  quite  i 

and  fyinmithv,*  snd»ach  thinp  as  nreeiiiily  pmcured,  wan  wanuna  to  CradHe 
me  10  fulfil  my  early  and  ftvqueni  vow  tu.  be  the  greatei't  man  that  had  «k> 
lived.  I  never  tilt  hut  May  mw  my  cnunw  clenrlv,  imd  then  nil  that  i  muilad 
lo  qualify  me  for  it  I  wai  rclbied.  I  leave  my  nknll  to  iiu»  cr*nink>BtM  tkal 
j-niicnn  |irevHiI  upon  lokcep  it.  Farewell!  mr  dear  friend:  von  have  dioiicfal 
iniirejitntly  of  me  than  anybody  hn<:  inaiutaiu  yonr  eentimentii ;  once  more, 
(awwell!     I  embrace  you  with  all  tiiy  heart. 

E.  HahoM). 

JitMiM,tin.  —  Ult  pnmkiag  that  the  lerrel  of  rendering 
inwlMlom,  power,  virtue, and  happlnet*  ahonid  die  with  m*.    I  m  ... 
moment, donbteil  that  lome  other  pn-xm-wonld  dlKuvm- it,  biil  t  now 
Hint,  when  1  have  relied  on  oilien.  I  have  alwavs  lieen  dJMppointed. 
none  may  ever  discover  It,  and  the'  hunum  race  hni  hut  it*  Miiy  ' 
mU  happiuoaa. 
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leaitt,  bat  1  reflected  that  to  be  expcwed  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  once 
a  year  was  evil  enoagh  to  render  life  intolerable.  The  disgrace  of  using  an 
impatient  word  is  to  me  overpowering. 


A  most  sufficient  reason  for  dyins:  is,  that  if  I  had  to  write  to  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock or  Mr.  Davey,  I  should  be  obliged  to  begin  "  Dear  Sir,  '*  or  else  be  very 
uncomfortable  about  the  consequences.  I  urn  obliged  to  compromise  with 
vice.  At  present  (this  is  another  matter),  I  must  either  become  less  sensible  to 
the  odiousnesft  of  vice,  or  be  entirely  unfit  for  nil  the  active  duties  of  life.  Re- 
ligion does  but  imperfectly  help  a  man  out  of  this  dilemma. 


SouTHKT  TO  Elton  Hamond. 

Keswick,  6  February,  1819. 

Sir,  —  I  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  your  extraordinary  letter.  Ifl  as  you  say, 
the  language  ofyour  papers  would  require  to  be  recast,  it  is  altogether  Impossi- 
ble for  me  to  afford  time  for  such  an  undertaking.  But  the  stylo  of  your  letter 
leads  me  to  distrust  your  opinion  upon  this  point;  and  if  thepapen  are  writ- 
ten with  equal  perspfcuity,  any  change  which  they  might  undergo  from  another 
hand  would  be  to  tneir  nijur^'.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  me  that  they  would 
only  require  selection  and  arrangement. 

!^ow,  sir,  it  so  happens  that  I  have  works  in  preparation  of  great  magnitude, 
and  (unless  I  deceive  myself)  of  proportionate  imjxjrtance.  And  there  must 
be  many  persons  capable  of  i)repftring  your  manuscripts  for  the  press,  who 
have  time  to  spare,  and  would  be  huppy  in  obtaining  such  an  emplo^ont. 
There  may  possibly  also  be  another  reju*on  why  another  person  may  better  be 
applied  to  on  this  occasion.  The  (liffcrenco  between  your  opinions  and  mine 
might  be  so  great,  that  I  could  not  with  siitisfjiction  or  propriety  become  the 
meauH  of  intitxlucing  yours  to  the  public.  This  would  be  the  case  if  your  rea- 
sonings tended  to  confound  the  uistinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  or  to 
shake  the  foundations  of  religions  belief.  Atnl  vet  T  think  thjit  if  there  had 
been  a  great  gulf  between  us  you  would  hardly  "have  thought  of  making  me 
your  editor.  Indeed,  if  there  had  not  been  something  in  vour  letter  which 
seems  to  make  it  probnbl«  that  I  should  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  tmnscript 
of  your  thoughts  and  feelings,  my  answer  would  have  been  brief  and  decisive. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  specimen  ot  the  papers,  such  as  might  enable  me  to 
form  a  judgment  of  them;  more  tliun  this  1  cannot  say  at  pre'icnt.  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  temper  of  your  letter.  You  are  looking  wisely  and  calmly  to- 
ward the  grave;  allow  me* to  add  a  fervent  hope  that  you  may  also  be  looking 
with  confidence  and  joy  beyond  it. 

Believe  me.  sir. 

Yours  with  respect, 

Robert  Soutiiet. 

SouTHEY  to  Elton  Hamond. 

Kkswick,  2  March,  1819. 
Your  letter,  my  dear  sir,  aflocts  mo  greatly.  It  represents  a  state  of  mind 
Into  which  I  also  should  have  fallen  had  it  not  been  for  that  support  which  you 
are  not  disposed  to  think  nece««arv  for  the  «oul  of  man.  T,  too.  identified  my 
own  hopes  with  hoi)es  for  mankind,  and  at  the  price  of  anv^elf-^acrifice  would 
have  promoted  the  good  of  my  fello\v-<Teatiire'<.  I.  tfK),  have  been  disappointed, 
in V»eing  undeceived;  but  having  leanit  to  temper h^jjc  with  p.'itience,  and  when 
1  lift  up  my  spirit  to  its  Oeator  and  Hedeemer,  to  -ijiv,  not  with  the  lips  alone 
but  with  the  heart.  Thy  will  be  done,  I  feel  that  whatever  afilictions  I  have 
endured  have  been  disJMJiised  to  me  in  mercy,  and  am  deeply  and  devoutly 
thankful  for  what  I  am,  and  what  1  am  to  be  when  I  shall  burst  my  shell. 
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B  mwdral,—  wiibnnl  It 


1 

t>ie.  ymt' 


it  vrorid  wuuld  be  m  mysterjr  lou  drandAil  MbaboriM,  u  ..   _._ 

our  noblcft  desiiH  ■  mrrr  juggte  biuI  »  cnnr,  uul  II  wcvc  twCtcr, 
I  ludsed,  to  be  iwlhiiig  than  the  Urinp  ne  m.  I  ain  no  bigoL  I  beUave  Ihu 
r  tnen  will  be  jud^il  tir  their  ncllun)  wid  intention!,  ni>l  tb«ii  craeiU,  1  am  a 
I  -ChrbtiiD,  aiiil  H>  «!lt  Turk,  Jew,  and  OentUe  be  [n  boveu,  if  Ihey  hmn  lived 

■  veil  according  lo  [be  tiohl  wbich  wa«  unncliufed  them.    I  do  not  &%t  tfcM 

■  «. III  ■ —  .  g^'jf  between  yon  and  me  In  the  world  which  ■wo  mail 

ouM  peraaade  you  la  ]odk  on  (award*  thit  inirid  with  Ih* 

*onld  bo  iiiienitod  in  all  vonr  viein  nnd  (Mlngt.  and 
— ij  ^. ._,... 1  ..  bi^tii.  —  nniTeBsaltow, 


'  eyn  at  lUtb,  n 


Lsr; 


tod  in  Hfl  voni 


That  llw  oatuml'worid  t>j  il»  perfect  order  diaplnv-  fvW'Tit  murk' "f  flMipi, 
J  think  yon  would  readily  admit!  fiar  it  i»«i  piilimfpl''-  ili^it  ii  cm  ,.\,\\  \.i-  ilii- 

I   putBd  tnm  |i«r»Bf»enBia  or  ailectiitiDn.    Ij  it 

b  the  mo*]  order  oF  thing!  ihaold  in  Ukemuii.< 

f  Ill>«o.irtberebenitateofratrniiiiiontl1i<r>i. 

I  aintbreoiaealaiellliiibln,  jii«t,beaDtifuI,iLT>  i  , 

f  Mine  of  AUwu  and  ofJiutlrB,  wish  thai  it  -h- 

I  Miougfaof  wMamnndorpOTrer  MpparenLiti  IU>Mtr<-:>iiuii  Ui  nuiUon/i:  uf  m  hi' 

I  hrrlog,  that  wbntcvBT  upon  tbn  grand  acde  wnnid  be  b«t,  therenin  raii*t  be)' 

I   Fnnne  this  flielliiB.  and  It  will  Imnl  yon  In  the  Orou  of  ClirUt. 

I       I  never  tm  to  iivow  my  belief  thai  warnings  (hnn  the  otlur  world  are  Mine- 

[  lime*  oommunlaHted  to  as  in  this,  and  tluit  absurd  as  the  atnrtu  of  aupa- 
rllloM  pmondly  are,  thty  «i«  ool  tlwayi  Talie,  but  tbat  Hit  epiriu  of  ttf  dMd 
tuive  (ooMtiiDn  been  permitted  to  appear.  I  believe  thii  bccniue  1  ounral 
nfuw  my  auBM  (o  the  evidence  which  exiMs  oT  snch  tbinn,  and  to  ttu  oiri- 
veiMl  conieut  of  atl  men  wlio  have  not  IninN  to  tlilnk  olherwite.  PeAapt 
you  will  not  deipiM  this  lU  a  mere  mpentitioti  when  I  my  that  Kant,  tM 
profonndHi  thinker  of  mwlern  onw,  cnme  bv  tho  eeveretl  reasoning  to  the 
Mme  cnneluaion.  Bn(  if  the*e  diinp  are.  there  i>  a  itato  after  dcntbi  uid  If 
ther«  be  netala  alter  death,  it  Is  reasonable  toprenunc  that  such  Ihlnpibmld 


Ton  w[U  iweWe  this 
In  nerlirFt  linceritv,  —  ii 
,  And  the  way  to  yonrs! 


ismmnt.  It  it  hailUr  and  eomeetty  written, — 
ftilncuofmrbeut.  Woold  toGndthnt  Itmigtt 
caw  at  vimr  reravery,  it  would  leconeile  you  to 

^. I „  _, of  happineMi  to  which  jaa  ate  a  tmuiger. 

But  whether  your  lnt  be  for  life  or  death.  —  dear  Mr, — 

Godbleeyou! 
^^  RoaKKT  Sovnnv. 

To  .loeEPH 

Norwood,  31s[  December,  J  o'clock,  1»1(. 
Mt  pkar  .losam.  —  I  fesr  that  my  Inte  lettcn.  have  nffoniled  and  pvrplemd 
.  >u;  l>nt  I  am  convinced  vim  will  ftirgivo  all  that  you  )        -' 
them,  and  in  the  author  of  Ihcm,  when  voa  are  tuld 
■liocked,  my  dear  .louph  —  wimnrt     1  am  soroewtnt  di 
of  dw  piUn  wllieh  tM*  may  itive  vou,  u  I  sIimI  tmn  ovi.      ,  , 
Mw  Poltoek  eiy  about  it,  ajthonch  It  was  not,  nallber  ii  the  pr»eiit  mt 

Silnftil  to  me.    I  h>Te  eDjoynTmy  dinner, and  hem  •nyiiic  " Rood  by  ■■ 
V  poor  ncqnaintanee  lu  I  met  ihem,  and  ruDnins  along  by  moonlight  to  | 
■  letlar  tn  the  imnt-ofRce,  and  shtli  be  comfoitable  —  not  to  say  meoj-- 
'    Ihe  but,  if  I  ihm't  ojipreu  mrmlf  with  Ctrawall  latlera,  nf  which  1  bav*  si 
«T«t  otill  tn  write.     I  hnve  in'ut^h  ladeed  to  ba  grmlefbl  tu  yuii  lor.  hut  I  di 
'  'e  way  to  lender  feeling*. 

r  lenei?,  as  you  ki ~"' 

D  ibi  the  be«l  he  ei 


If  thnnicbt  aiDiM 


y  when  I 
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To  H.  G.  R  ,  UHDKK  THE  NaMK  OF  ROVISO. 

XoRwooD,  31  December,  1819  (8  o'clock  in  the  evening). 

Dear  Boviso,  ^I  am  stiii)cfled  with  writing,  and  yet  I  cannot  go  my  looa 
joaniej  without  taking  leave  of  one  from  whom  I  have  received  so  much  kin<f 
nesn,  aud  from  whose  Aociety  so  much  delight.  >Iv  place  is  booked  for  a 
paMttge  in  Charon^s  boat  to-night  at  twelve.  Dianu  Kindly  consents  to  be  of 
the  party.  Thi»  \»  handsome  of  her.  She  was  not  looked  for  on  my  part. 
Perhaps  the  u  willing  to  acknowledge  my  ol)edience  to  her  laws  by  a  genteel 
compliment.  Good.  The  gods,  then,  are  ^teful.  Let  me  imitate  their  ex- 
ample, and  thank  you  for  the  long,  lone  liKt  of  kind  actions  that  I  know  of, 
ami  many  more  which  I  don't  know  <^y  out  l>elieve  without  knowing. 

Go  on/ — be  as  merry  as  ^ou  can.  If  you  ciui  be  religioui«,  good:  but  don't 
ftink  the  man  in  the  Cfhristian.  Bear  in'mind  what  you  know  to  be  the  just 
rights  of  a  feUow-creatnre,  and  don't  play  the  courtier  by  sacrificing  your  fel- 
low-fiubjecti  to  the  imaginary  King  of  heaven  aud  earth.  I  say  imaginary*,  — 
becau.««e  ho  is  known  only  by  the  imagination.  Ue  may  have  a  real  existence. 
I  would  rather  he  had.  1  Have  very  little  hopes  of  my  own  future  fate,  but  I 
have  less  fear.  In  truth,  I  give  mynelf  no  concern  about  it,  —  why  should  I? 
whv  fumble  all  through  the  dictionary  for  a  word  that  is  not  there  / 

Uut  I  have  some  more  good-bys  to  say. 

I  have  left  a  speech  for  tlie  gentlemen  of  the  inquest.  Perhaps  the  driver  of 
die  conch  may  be  able  to  toll  you  what  is  going  on.  On  Monday  mv  landlord, 
Mr.  WillianvC  of  the  Secretary's  Office,  E.  L  Houtte,  will  probably  he  in  town 
at  a  little  after  nine.  Mind  you  don't  get  yourself  into  a  scrape  by  making  an 
^»ver-aealous  si^eech  if  yon  attend  as  my  counsel.  You  may  say' throughout, 
"The  culprit's  defence  Is  this."  Bear  in  niiiid,  that  I  had  rather  be  thrown  in 
a  ditch  than  have  a  disingenuous  defence  made. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  the  enclosed.     The  request  it  con- 
tains is  the  last  trouble  I  shall  ask  of  you.     Once  more,  gotKl  by ! 

Yours  gnitcfully  and  artectionately, 

Elton  Hamond. 


To  THE  CORONEU  AMD  THE  GENTLEMEN  WHO  WILL  SIT  ON  MY  BODY. 

Norwood,  81st  December,  1819. 
^  Gentlemen,  —  To  the  charge  of  se!f-ninr<ler  I  pleiul  not  guilty.  For  there 
■'^  no  jGniilt  in  what  I  have  done.  Self-murder  is  a  contradietjon  in  terms.  If 
^  iio  king  w^ho  retires  from  his  thn)ne  is  jjuilty  of  high  treason;  if  the  man  who 
J^kcs  moiM»y  c)ut  of  his  own  coffers  and  sjienda  it  is  a  thief;  if  he  who  bums 
Jlij«  own  hayrick  is  guilty  of  arson;  or  he  who  scourges  himself  of  assault  and 
'battery,  then  he  who  throws  up  his  own  life  may  be  guilty  of  murder,  —  if  not, 
^>ot. 

If  nn>-thing  is  a  man's  own,  it  is  surely  his  life.     Far,  however,  bo  it  from  me 

•"«)  say  that  a  man  may  do  as  he  pleaseswith  his  own.     Of  all  that  he  has  he  is 

•^  stewarrl.     Kinfj^dom's,  monev,  harvests,  are  liehl  in  trust,  and  so,  but  I  think 

*  CSS  strictly,  is  lite  itself     Li^'e  is  rather  the  stewardshii)  than  the  talent.     The 

V<ing  who  resigns  his  crr)wn  to  one  h'^s  fit  to  rule  i?*  puilty,  though  not  of  high 

'^rpt\-*on;  the  spendthrift  in  guilty,  thotigh  not  of  tlieft;  the  watjton  burner  of 

^lis  huvrick  is  guilty,  though  not  of  ar>on:  the  sniejile  who  eould  have  pet" 

Tonned  the  duties  of  his  stnti<in  is  ])erha|)s  jiuilty,  thougli  not  of  murder,  not  of 

■felony.     They  are  ail  guilty  of  neglect  of  <iuty,*ajnl  all,  exec'pt  the  suieide,  of 

Ijreach  of  trust.     But  1  cannot  [MM-form  the*  duties  of  mv  station.     He  who 

Tvastes  his  life  in  idleness  is  guilty  of  a  bivat-h  of  tni^t;  lie  who  puts  an  end 

to  it  resigns  his  tnist, — a  tru.-t  that  was  forcetl  \i\xm  him,  —  a  trust  which  I 

^jever  accepted,  and  pmbably  never  would  have  accefited.     Is  this  felony?    I 

«mile  at  the  ridicidous  sup])<>sition.     How  we  came  by  the  foolish  law  which 

considers  suicide  as  felony  I  don't  kn(»w;  I  find  no  warnint  for  it  in  I'hiloso- 

phy  or  Scripture-     It  is  worthy  of  the  times  wImmi  heresy  and  a)>ostacy  were 

capital  offences;  when  offences  were  tried  by  battle,  ordeal,  or  expurgation: 
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whon  the  Rnn  for  tliiying  a  mui  wiu  so  nuiny  ihillliigs,  and  thai  fa 

Kvery  (Ua  iii>r<tu[U>ii  will  flnil  Ot  Tlndicnloni  wlitln  !l  rainallU  hi  (iracllce. 
I  un  nn  enemy  to  nil  basry  n<ri>nii,  ImE  hi  fiiuliKh  a  Inw  lu  tbl»  ohimld  bv  pnl 
on  end  to.  Uw"  it  brc-'inic  ■  Jiirv  to  rtiartgiird  It?  For  juris*  to  dfniv^Td  theit 
oathi  for  tlie  -;iki>  ■("  i"-ijir'  [~.  j,-.  you  probably  know,  k  ftigquMt  pmoiic*. 
The  lawpljii'-  t]i.  ri,  -..ii:,  rjit..'.  In  ti\r  vrnel  predieumnl  of  haviiu  fo  ohems 
batwoen  p>i;iiiri  mil  il:|ii-[i<,-  "lu'lhsr  Uievrto  rigtil  in  nrnftr  birjury,  «  ih« 
l(i»t<vil,  1  mil  Tiiii  -iir.'  I  >^'llllH  r^ilhurliettironrnnKkedlntOBlinlelnUMraBd 
ttiMl  tfadt  vuii  --liuiiM  iLt'i  ;i;;(iiii-i  viiiir  vonH:ieiirM.  BDlirytm  wUh  loautllt 
iiMiItannoiHeiHat  vour  cnliing  my  dMIhnecidenwI.or  thneflpci  of  insaalir, 
wooUbeleMeriiiiiniirthan  iiJur}''Bnndliig  a  £10  Bank-of-KnelniicI  iint«  wriMh 
thirtj'-niliB  ihlllln|;>>  or  preinedititted  (laying  in  &  duel  «[inple  intiiulnii^tnv 
both  of  "llioll  bam!  twien  dniB.  Butebuuld  yoa  think  (liii  tuolHiM  k  lynirw. 
Is  it  1w  bold  (0  find  tnv  gtillt^  of  being  file  de  m  when  I  am  not  piilty  ■(  all,  u 
Ihprr  I«  no  unlit  tn  I'hiit  1  h«»e  dooa T  J  diidainlotake  tdvnnlugcoTiDyntiui- 
tlon  IK  <'iil|irir  r<iii>l--lnid  your  underatandlnf^,  but  ifyou,  la  your  ooiiscicnn*, 
think  ]ii-rfiii'ii:i:iii'il  .iiii-klo  no  ftlany,  will  ^n,  upon  youc  dnths,  rourict  iiw 
p(  ii'Imii\  'f  I.i't  iTii'  -iii^rt  the  Rrihnring  venlict^  lu  eombiniiie  librnil  irnlh 
niili   Mi-ii li...i  l.v  Mi  own  hand,  tiul  not  ftlonion'Jy."  If  I  hni-e  offoml- 


CHAPTKR  XXIV. 

FEBRUARY  6(L  —  Mm.  Flainmn  diod.  A  wm 
great  u>crit,  aiid  an  irreparable  loss  to  her  hnt 
He,  a  ),'eniiis  of  the  first  rank,  is  n  veiy  child  in  thu  coni?8t1k8 
of  life.  She  wEis  a  woman  of  strong  scnae,  tuid  a  woiium  of 
biiBince*  too,  —  the  very  wife  for  nu  artist.  Without  her.  ho 
would  not  haye  becu  altle  to  manage  his  hoiiaehoh)  affairs 
etirly  in  life.  A'ow,  bis  sister  and  the  vonngeat  sister  of  his 
wife  will  du  this  for  him. 

Fthmari)  UHk.  —  Went  to  Dniry  Lime  fur  the  first  tiiue 
this  season.     I  wnx  better  pleased  than  \isiiaL     Though  Bm- 
ham  is  growing  old,  he  has  lost  none  of  hix  fttacinatiou  in  sing-  - 
ing  two  or  thive  magnificeut  songs  in  "  The  Siege  of  Belgrade.''  ~ 
But  he  ahured  my  ndmiitition  with  a  new  nctreas,  n 
singer,  who  will  become,  I  have  no  donbt,  a  great  favorite  wilhi 
the  public,  —  a  Madame  Vestria.     She  is  by  birth  KiigliBli. 
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and  her  articulation  is  not  that  of  a  foreigner ;  but  her  looks, 
walk,  and  gesticulations  are  so  very  French,  that  I  almost 
thought  myself  in  some  Parisian  theatre.  She  lias  great  feel- 
ing and  naivete  in  her  acting,  and  I  am  told  is  a  capital  singer. 
I  know  that  she  delighted  me. 

March  4th,  —  Took  tea  at  Flaxman's.     I  had  not  seen  him 
since  his  loss.     There  was  an  miusual  tenderness  in  his  man- 
ner.    He  insisted  on  making  me  a  present  of  several  books, 
Dante's  Penitential  Psalms  and  [a  blank  in  the  Diary],  both 
in  Italian,  and  Erasmus's  Dialogues,  as  if  he  thought  he  might 
be  suddenly  taken  away,  and  wished  me  to  have  some  memo- 
rial of  him.     The  visit,  on  the  whole,  was  a  comfortable  one. 
I  then  sat  an  hoiur  with  Miss  Vardill,  who  related'  an  interest- 
ing anecdote  of  Madame  de  Stael.     A  country  girl,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  clergyman,  had  accidentjilly  met  with  an  English 
translation  of  "  Delphine  "  and  "  Corinne,"  which  so  powerful- 
ly affected  her  in  her  secluded  life  as  quite  to  turn  her  brain. 
And  hearing  that  Madame  de  Stael  was  in  London,  she  wrote 
to  her,  offering  to  become  her  attendant  or  amanuensis.     Ma- 
dame de  StaeFs  secretary,  in  a  formal  answer,  declined  the 
proposal.     But  her  admirer  was  so  intent  on, being  in  her  ser- 
vice in  some  way,  that  she  came  up  to  London,  and  stayed  a 
few  days  with  a  friend,  who  took  her  to  the  great  novelist,  and, 
hpeaking  in  French,  gave  a  hint  of  the  young  girl's  mind. 
Aladnnie  de  Stael,  with  great  promptitude  and  kindness,  ad- 
Uiinistered   the  only  remedy  that  was  likely  to  be  effectual. 
The  girl  almost  threw  herself  at  her  feet,  and  earnestly  bogged 
tt>  be  received  by  her.     Tlie  Baroness  very  kindly,  but  deci- 
'^ledly,  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  folly  of  her  desire.     "  You 
*^iay  think,"  she  said,  "  it  is  an  enviable  lot  to  travel  over  Eu- 
^>pe,  and  see  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  distinguished  in 
tiho   world  ;  but  the  joys  of  home  are  more  solid  ;  domestic 
life  aflbrds  more  permanent  happiness  than  any  that  fame  can 
%i^ve.     You  have  a  father,  —  I  have  none.     You  have  a  home, 

I  was  led  to  travel   because  I  was  driven  from  mine,     lie 

Ciontent  with  yoiu*  lot ;  if  you  knew  mine,  you  would  not  de- 

«3ire  it."     With  such  admonitions  she  dismissed  the  ])etitioner. 

The  cure  was  complete.     Tlie  young  woman  returned  to  her 

father,   became  more  steadily   industrious,  and  without  ever 

(il>eaking  of   her  adventure   with  Madame   de   Stael,  silently 

profited  by  it.     She  is  now  living  a  life  of  f^jeat  respectability, 

and  her  friends  consider  tlmt   her  (;ure  was  wrought   by  the 

vuly  hand  by  which  it  could  have  been  etl'ected. 
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Miirck  Tib.  —  Diued  witfi  the  Jtid^  (OiiJtiun).  Among  tbf 
moHt  eminent  judges  of  tiw  last  {iieiierAtion  wiu  Mr.  JiMm 
Bulkr.  He  uh'I  Bnrou  dmham  ware  uf  the  aaine  vtandii^  ■! 
College,  (iraham  iaid  t*>4ay,  timt  though  Biiller  woa  »  gni 
lawyer,  he  was  ignomut  on  every  mibjett  but  law.  He  wW- 
ally  believed  in  the  wbsolct*  theory  that  our  eiirtli  is  tlm  ocnim 
of  the  univerae. 

April  7th.  —  Arrived  nt  Bury  heftire  tea.  My  br«lher  mi 
Bister  were  goiug  to  hear  aii  astronotniuiil  lecture.  I  idaTfl 
alone  and  read  a  chapter  in  Giblioo  on  Uw  rawly  hiitt«iy  of  ik 
Germans.  Having  [ ire vioit sly  read  the  first  two  loc-teroirf 
Schlegol,  1  had  the  pleasure  of  oomparisDn,  and  I  ftnind  moA 
in  Gibbon  that  t  hnd  tUot^ht  original  in  Sdilt^l.  Tbiir 
views  differ  slightly  ;  few  the  most  part  tu  tbehigh«r  dunuttr 
given  by  Schlegel  to  the  Germans,  the  cojTBolneas  of  w]aiii  1 
haddotibt«d.  It  Keems  abatird  t^  aaerlbo  great  efTocU  to tiM 
euthiiatnatic  love  of  natnr*  hy  a  [xxiple  othurwioe  m>  lo*  in 
civilieatioii.  But  ^rolmbly  he  is  jnatititKl  in  .tlie  upinioii  tbtt 
the  Goths  were  to  no  great  degree  tho  briugcra  «f  IjoHwu"- 
tie  considers  them  the  groat  agent*)  in  th«  rcnovatiou  uf  w 

April  36(h.  —  An  invitation  IVoin  AdorB  to  join  him  it  "»• 
v.ijf  till'   orL-liSBtm   private   hoKi-i.   at   Dniry   l*no.      Tbw? 
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wards.  The  cries  for  the  health  of  the  Queen  were  uttered 
from  all  quarters,  aud  as  this  demand  could  uot  l>e  complied 
with,  not  a  syllable  more  of  the  farce  was  audible. 

JuM  2d,  —  At  nhie  I  went  to  Lamb's,  where  I  found  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wordsworth.  Lamb  was  in  a  good  humor.  He  read  some 
recent  compositions,  which  Wordsworth  cordially  praised. 
Wordsworth  seemed  to  enjoy  Limib's  society.  Not  much  was 
said  about  his  own  new  volume  of  poems.  He  himself  spoke 
of  "  The  Brownie's  Cell "  *  as  his  favorite.  It  apiKiiirs  that  he 
had  heard  of  a  recluse  living  on  the  island  wheti  there  himself, 
and  afterwards  of  his  l)eing  gone,  no  one  knew  whither,  and  that 
this  is  the  fact  on  which  the  poem  is  founded. 

June  11th.  —  Breakfasted  with  Monkhouse.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  there.  He  has  resolved  to  make  some  concessions 
to  public  taste  in  **  Peter  Bell."  Several  offensive  passages  will 
be  struck  out,  such  as,  *'  Is  it  a  party  in  a  parlor,"  tkc,  which  I 
implored  him  to  omit  before  the  book  first  appeared.  Also  the 
over-coarse  expressions,  **  But  I  will  V)aug  your  l3()ne8,"  ttc.  I 
never  before  saw  him  so  ready  to  yield  to  the  opinion  of  others. 
He  is  improved  not  a  little  by  this  in  my  mind.  We  talked  of 
Haydon.  Wordsworth  wants  to  have  a  large  sum  niised  to  en- 
able Haydon  to  continue  in  his  profession.  He  wants  £  2,000 
for  his  great  picture.  The  gross  produce  of  the  exhibition  is 
^  l,200.t 

Jime  19th,  —  Went  to  the  British  Gallery,  whore  a  collection 
of  Euglish  portraits  was  exhibited.  %     Ver}'  interesting,  both  as 

•  Vol.  III.  p.  44.     Edition  1857. 

t  Hnydoii  exhihitnd  his  jpvjit  picture  of  "  Chri^tN  Entry  into  Jenisjilcm"  at 

^«  Kjjyptihn  Hall,  iti  PicciidlUy.     It  was  opened  to  the  pnhlic  March  27th. 

"onUworth's  face  was  iMtro<hice<l,  "  A  Bowlnjr  H^nd  ";  also  *'  Newton's  Face 

^I  Belief,"   and  "  Voltairc*'s  Sneer."      The    exhihition    continue*!  o}»oii   till 

NovpinJH»r,  by  which  time  .£1,647  8«.  had  heen  received  in  shillinps  at  the 

*J^'^,Rud  .£212  10 «.  6rf.  paid  for  sixf^nny  catalopues.  The  jiicture  is  now  in 

America.  During  the  exhihition  in  London' a  pentleninn  asked  if  .£  1,000  would 

^^y  it,  and  was  told,  "  So^  —  Autubioyrn/ffiy  of  UnyrUm,  Vol.  I.  p.  337. 

.  t  This  very  interesting  exlnlution,  aiul  tlie  first  of  its  kind,  was  opened  in 

^'"y  of  this*  year  at  the  British  Institution,  Pall  Mali.     It  comprised   183 

Pj^rtrnitRof  the  most  eminent  historical  ciiaractor^;,  almost  entirely  British,  and 

^'»<*  catulojrue,  with  a  well-considered  preface,  rontained  hioirrapllical  accounts 

^'  the  persouH  represented.      In  the  year  lf'4f)  an<»ther  portrait  exiiihition  was 

Ma  at  the  same  institution,  but  not  with  commensurate  success.    The  pictures 

r^  amountetl  to  216  in  number,  and  the  cntalopue  was  destitute  of  bir>»jraph- 

i^al  iiotices.     A  more  extensive  and  cxtn»meiy   well-orpanized  coUecticm  of 

^•Jtioiial  portraits  formed  pjirt  of  the  crn'at  Art-Treasures  Exhibition  at  Man- 

^"^tor  in  1S57.     These,  exclusive  of  nmny  choice  portraits  in  other  dcfMirt- 

n»«;nt<  of  t|,^  Exhibition,  amounted  to  .'isfi.  *   Many  ot  these  paintiiipt  were  of 

^^"Milerable  size.      These  iwirtrait  jiatij<»rinp>  have,  however,  been  far  dis- 

j^oced  by  the  successive  exhihitirms  of  jiatioual  p<M"fmiN.  under  jrovemment 

apices,  at  South  Kenbington,  which  extended  over  the  last  throe  years,  and 
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woi-ka  of  art  itud  as  mumoriulH  of  eminent  persons.  (?ertiualT 
eiich  a  trallery  is  calculated  to  misse  a  pojiaion  for  liJKjn^i;, 
thiiugli  Bonie  of  the  portmita  rather  teud  to  produce  liiiit«nal 
Bceptiuisni  thaji  to  cunfirro  the  inipreaBioua  which  have  lifw 
htLudcit  (lowii  to  us.  I  WAS  really  displeased  tn  aee  the  rum 
of  the  hated  Jeffreys  put  to  &  diguitied  and  »w<^t  counteiuuuVi 
that  mi^ht  have  conferred  new  graoe  on  some  deliglitflil  rliunu- 
tvT.  This,  however,  wim  the  moat  ofl'enaivo  violatiim  of  p«J> 
uliiiity. 

Jhtk  Slrl.- — After  taking  tea  at  homo  1  aillivl  ni  Munk- 
house's,  ftiid  spent  iiu  agrccitbie  cveninj;.  Wonlswortli  ♦« 
very  pleasant.  Indeed  he  is  unifonnlT  so  now.  Anil  thmii 
absolutely  uo  pretence  for  what  was  always  &□  oiagg«nUd 
charge  against  him,  that  he  could  talk  only  of  his  ovu  portn, 
Hud  loves  only  his  owu  works.  He  ia  more  iudiil||(out  thsobt 
used  to  be  of  the  works  of  others,  even  conb^oiponmes  md 
rivals,  and  is  more  open  t«  arguments  in  fevor  of  iJmiiff*iit 
hia  own  poems.  Lamb  was  in  excellent  spirits.  Tslfoorf 
cuuie  in  late,  and  we  stayed  till  post  twelve;  Ijunh  «U  kt 
last  mther  overcome,  though  it  produced  uothinj;  but  huiMr- 
ous  expreaaioiiB  of  his  desire  to  go  ou  the  Continent.  1  nlwuH 
delight  to  accurapimy  hini. 

J4th.  —  Took  Ui^  Wordsworth  to  the  British  OiJkiy. 
■  m  of  these  historic  portraits  certaiulytiw' 
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to  Lamb's,  and  sat  an  hour  with  Macready,  a  very  pleasing  man, 
gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  and  sensible  and  well  informed. 

Jul^  8th.  —  I  rode  early  (from  Hadleigh)  to  Needham  in  a 
post-chaise,  to  be  taken  on  by  the  Ipswich  coach  to  Bury.  I 
had  an  agreeable  ride,  and  was  amused  by  perusing  Gray's 
letters  on  the  Continent,  published  by  Mason.*  His  familiar 
epistolary  style  is  quite  delightful,  and  his  taste  delicate  with- 
out being  fastidious.  I  should  gladly  follow  him  anywhere,  for 
the  sake  of  remarking  the  objects  he  was  struck  by,  but  I  fear 
I  shall  not  have  it  in  my  power  this  year. 

July  18tk.  —  (At  Cambridge  on  circuit.)  After  a  day's 
work  at  Huntingdon,  I  had  just  settled  for  the  evening,  when 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a  call  from  Miss  Lamb.  I  w^as 
heartily  glad  to  sec  her,  and,  accompanying  her  to  her  brother's 
lodgings,  I  had  a  very  pleasant  rubber  of  whist  with  them  and 
a  Mrs.  Smith.     An  acceptable  relief  from  circuit  society. 

July  20th*  —  I  had  nothing  to  do  to-day,  and  therefore  had 
leisure  to  accompany  Lamb  and  his  sister  on  a  walk  behind 
the  colleges.  All  Lamb's  enjoyments  are  so  pure  and  so  hearty, 
that  it  is  an  enjoyment  to  see  him  enjoy.  We  walked  about 
the  exquisite  chapel  and  the  gardens  of  Trinity. 

July  Sljft,  August  I  at,  —  It  is  now  broad  daylight,  and  I 
have  not  Ixjen  to  bed.  I  recollected  Lord  Bacon's  recommen- 
dixtion  of  occasional  deviation  from  regular  habits,  and  though 
I  feel  myself  very  tired  (after  making  preparations  for  my  jour- 
ney on  the  Continent),  and  even  sleepy  at  half  past  four,  yet  I 
shall  recover,  1  trust,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Swiss  Tour  with  the  Wordsworths. 

Iiem.1[  —  This  account  of  my  first  t^ur  in  Switzerland   may 

^ot  improperly  be  compared  to  the  often-cited  i)ei*formance  of 

'*  Hamlet,"  with  the  character  of  Hamlet  left  out.     The  fact 

"^*ng  that  every  place  in  Switzerland  is  known  to  every  one, 

J^f  niay  be,  from  the  immmerable  lH)oks  that  have  been  pub- 

^^hod,  the  names  are  sufficient,  and  I  shall  therefore  content 

^ynelf  with  relating  the  few  ])ersoual  incidents  of  the  journey, 

'^ncl    a  yaiy  few  particulars  aiK)ut  places.     What  I  have  to  say 

^^"    probably  disappoint  the   reader,  who  may  be  aware  that 

^   journey  was  miule  in  the  company  of  no  less  a  person  than 

U      **  Works  containing:  hi«*  Poems  Jiinl  Corrfsponrlencp.  To  which  nrc  added, 
^'^'^^oirR  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  W.  Mjwoii,  M.  A."     Loudon,  1807.    A 
"V   ^ition  in  1820. 
^    "VTrittcn  in  1861 
'^"OL.  I.  19  BB 
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llie  po«t  Wtirdsworth.  (If  there  arc  fewer  of  WordBworth'i 
obBerviilioua  than  might  be  expected,  the  clew  may  perhaps  tm 
ill  the  fact  stated  elsewhere,  that  "  be  was  «  ttill  man  w/mi  /u 
filjai/ed  himtfl/."  —  Kl>.] 

He  came  to  Lauduti  with  Mrs,  and  Misa  Wordsworth  in  the 
month  of  June,  partly  to  Iw  present  at  the  nmrria^'  of  Mts. 
WonlawortJi's  kinsnion,  Mr.  Munkhonso.  with  Mis»  Homxrka, 
of  I'reaton,  in  Lanuaahin!,  nnd  to  Rcvompnnv  them  iu  ii  luiu^ 
riage  tour,  I  waa  very  muuh  gratified  by  a  projinsiil  to  be  their 
Gompiuiioii  on  as  muuh  of  the  journey  aa  my  circuit  would 
permit.  It  was  a  part  of  their  pku  to  go  hy  way  of  the 
Rhiue,  aud  it  was  calculated  (justly,  na  the  event  showed) 
that  I  might,  hy  hastening  through  Franco,  reach  thotn  iu 
time  to  see  with  them  a  largo  portion  of  the  beautioa  of  Swil- 
Berhmd. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  puhlishod  on  hia  return  a  aniall  voltitne^ 
entitled  "  Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  l.'ontinent,"  one  of  the 
least  popidar  of  his  works.  Had  it  uppenrvd  twenty  veara 
afterwards,  when  his  fame  was  estjiblishcd,  the  reception  would 
have  been  very  different. 

I  left  London  on  the'lst  of  August,  and  reached  Lyo&a  on 
the  dth.  On  the  ,joiimey  I  had  an  agreeable  companion  in  a 
young  Quaker.  Waldiick,  tlien  in  the  employ  of  the  grwt 
Quaker  ebemiat.  Bell,  of  Oxford  Street  It  was  his  first  journey 
nut  of  England.  Ho  had  n  pleashig  physiognomy,  and  wu 
stanch  to  his  principles,  but  discriminating.  Walking  together 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Lyons,  we  mot  the  /frut.  with 
Au  accompanying  crowd,  "  Yon  must  pull  off  yoiir  hat.  Wal- 
duck."  —  "I  will  die  first  I "  he  enolairaed.  As  I  aaw  some  low 
fellows  scowling,  and  did  not  wish  to  behold  an  aet  of  martyr- 
dom, /  pulled  oif  Ilia  hat.  Afterwards,  passing  by  the  cnthe- 
flriil,  I  said  to  him  :  "  I  roust  leave  imu  here,  for  I  won't  go  id 
t.o  be  insulted."  He  foltnweH  me  with  his  hat  off.  "  1  thought 
you  would  die  first ! "  —  "  O  no  ;  hero  I  have  no  hneincM  or 
right  to  bo,  If  the  owners  of  this  building  choose  to  make  a 
foolish  nde  that  no  one  shall  enter  with  his  hat,  they  do  what 
they  have  a  lejral  right  tx>  do,  and  1  must  submit  to  their  tenu& 
Not  so  in  the  broad  highway."  The  reasoning  was  not  good, 
but  one  is  not  critical  whon  the  coiiehmion  is  the  rlglit  one 
practically,  rnsBing  the  night  of  the  lOth  on  the  niad.  we 
reached  (Jeneva  late  on  tlie  1 1th.  On  the  13th  we  went  to 
Lnuiutniie,  where  Walduck  left  me.  Oti  tlie  Hth  1  went  to 
Berue.     I  rose  before  five,  and  aaw  the  greater  part  of  tho 
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town  before  breakfast.  It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  places 
I  ever  saw.  It  stands  on  a  sort  of  {leninsular.  elevation  formed 
by  the  River  Aare,  and  consists  of  two  or  three  long  streets, 
with  a  few  others  intersecting  them.  The  houses  are  of  free- 
stone,  and  are  built  in  |iart  on  arches,  under  which  there  is  a 
broad  passage,  with  shops  within.  No  place,  therefore,  can 
be  cooler  in  summer  or  wanner  in  winter.  In  the  middle 
of  the  streets  there  is  a  channel  with  a  rapid  stream  of 
water. 

About  the  town  there  are  fountains  in  abundance,  crowned 

with  statues  of  armed  men,  Swiss  heroes.     And  there  are  gross 

and  whimsical  representations  of  bears*  on  several  of  the 

public  buildings.     Two  living  l>ear8  are  kept  in  a  jmrt  of  the 

fosse  of  the  town.     I  walked  to  the  £nge  Terrace,  from  which 

the  view  of  the  Bernese  Alps  is  particularly  fine.     The  people 

are  as  picturesque  as  the  place.     The  women  wear  black  caps, 

fitting  the  head  closely,  with  prodigious  black  gauze  wings  : 

Miss  Wordsworth   calls   it   the  butterfly  cap.     In  general,  I 

experienced  civility  enough  from  the  people  I  spoke  to,  but  one 

woman,  carr^'ing  a  burden  on  her  head,  said  shai'ply,  on  my 

iisking  the  way,  "leh  kann  kein  Welsch"  (I  can't  8i)eak  any 

foreign  language).     And   on  my  pressing  the  question,  being 

curious   to   see   more   of  her,  and   at  last  saying,  **  Sie  ist 

dumm  "  (She  is  stupid),  she  screamed  out,  "  Fort,  fort "  (Go 

along). 

On  the  15th  1  went  to  Solothum,  and  an  acquaintance  began 
out  of  which  a  catastrophe   sprang.     In  the  stage  between 
Berne  and  Solothum,  which  takes  a  circuit  through  an  vmpic- 
turesque,  flat  countr}',  were  two  very  interesting  young  men, 
-who  I  soon  learned  were  residing  with  a  Protestant  clergjinan 
at  Geneva,  and  completing  their  education.     The  elder  was  an 
American,  iiged  twenty-one,  named  Goddard.     He  had  a  sickly 
air,  but  was  intelligent,  and  not  ill-read  in  English  poetry.    The 
other  was  a  fine  handsome  lad,  aged  sixteen,  of  the  name  of 
Trotter,  son  of  the  then,  or  late,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 
He  was  of  Scotch  descent.     They  were  lK)th  genteel  and  well- 
behaved  young  men,  with  the  grace  communicated  by  living  in 
good  company.     We  became  at  once  acquainted,  —  I   being 
then,  as  now,  young  in  the  facility  of  fonning  acquaintance. 
We  spent  a  verj'  agreeable  day  ancl  evening  together,  j)artly  in 
a  walk  to  a  hermitage  in  the  neighborhood,  and  took  leave  of 
each  other  at  night,  —  I   being  bound  for  Lucerne,  they  for 

♦  The  arms  of  the  town. 
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Zurich.  But  in  the  moniing  I  sun,  to  my  aiirpriae,  my  yoia^ 
frionda  with  theic  kunpaturka  in  their  luinils  ruud y  to  octtttupiU]  v 
me.  (ioddard  aaid,  with  a  very  amiiible  uiodesty  :  "  If  you 
will  permit  us,  wc  wish  to  go  with  you.  I  am  an  iidmiror  of 
Wordawurth'a  poeme,  and  I  should  be  delight«d  merely  to  see 
him.  Of  course  I  ijxpeot  no  more."  I  was  gratibod  by  tliit 
pri>]X)suJ,  and  we  had  a  second  day  of  ci^oymunt,  and  thin 
thniugh  a  \itry  beautiful  country.  My  erpeotatious  were  not 
dituipiMjiutcd.  I  hiul  heiird  of  the  Wordsworth  party  from  travel- 
lers with  whom  we  met.  I  found  my  friends  nt  the  Cht-vaJ 
BUni:.  From  them  1  had  a.  mast  cordial  reception,  and  I  wm 
myself  in  high  spirits.  Mra.  Wonlswurth  wrote  in  her  jiium«l : 
"  H.  C.  R.  wiis  ilntnk  with  pleasure,  atul  miido  ua  drntik  too."* 
My  companions  also  were  kiudly  received, 

I  foimd  that  there  was  especial  good  luck  attending  my  ar 
rival.  Wordawurth  had  met  with  au  impudent  fellow,  a  fpiidii, 
who,  lieeanse  he  would  not  submit  to  extortion,  had  gone  off 
with  the  ladies'  cloaks  Ut  Samen.  Now  it  so  hap|iened  tlutt 
uno  of  our  felluw-travellem  this  day  was  the  Stattholter  of 
Samen,  1  spoke  to  him  licfore  we  went  to  bed,  and  we  ar- 
ranged tJ>  go  to  Sanion  the  next  day.  We  rose  at  four  o'clocit, 
had  a  delightfid  walk  to  Winkcl,  emliarked  there  on  the  hike, 
sailed  to  Alpnach,  and  then  proceeded  on  foot.  The  Jndgt* 
waa  not  betrayed  into  any  impropriety.  He  had  heard  Sir. 
Wordawrtrth's  atury,  iind  ou  going  to  the  inn,  he,  without  Buf- 
fering Mr.  Wordsworth  to  say  a  word,  moat  jndicioitaly  intor- 
nigatcd  tJie  landlord,  who  was  present  when  the  liorgaiii  was 
made.  He  ooiifinned  every  part  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  state- 
ment. L>n  this,  the  Statthuiter  said  :  *'  I  hear  the  man  has  nut 
returned,  a  fact  which  showa  that  he  is  in  the  wrong.  I  know 
him  to  l>e  a  had  fellow.  He  will  be  home  this  evening,  you 
may  rely  on  it,  ai]<l  you  shall  have  the  cloaks  to-uitrruw." 
Next  day  the  man  came,  and  was  very  humble. 

Wordanorth  and  I  returned  to  dinner,  and  found  my  young 
friends  already  in  great  favor  with  the  ladies.  After  dinner 
wo  walked  through  the  town,  which  has  no  other  reniarkahic 
feature  than  the  ImkIv  of  water  flowing  through  it,  mid  the  sev- 
eral covered  wooden  briilgeH,  In  the  angles  of  the  poof  of 
tlieae  bridgua  there  are  jmuitings  on  hiBtorical  and  lUle^rical 
Biil>iccts.  One  series  from  the  Riblc,  another  from  the  SwiM 
wur  Against  Austria,  a  third  called  the  Dance  of  Deuth.  Ths 
loat  ia  improperly  culled,  for  Death  doea  nut  force  his  partner 
to  an  invuluuturj-  waltz,  as  iu  the  famous  designs  which  go  by 
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Holbein's  name,  but  appears  in  all  the  pictures  an  unwelcome 
visitor.  There  are  feeling  and  truth  in  many  of  the  concep- 
tions, but  the  expression  is  too  often  ludicrous,  and  too  oflen 
coarsely  didactic* 

August  18th,  —  Proceeded  on  our  joiuney.  I  purchased  a 
knapsack,  and  sent  my  portmanteau  to  Geneva.  All. the  party 
were,  in  like  manner,  put  on  short  commons  as  to  luggage,  and 
our  plan  of  travelling  was  this  :  in  the  plains  and  level  valleys 
we  had  a  char-k-banc,  and  we  walked  up  and  down  the  moun- 
tains. Once  only  we  hired  mules,  and  these  the  guides  only 
used.  Our  luggage  was  so  small,  even  for  five  (Mrs.  Monk- 
house  and  Miss  Horrocks  did  not  travel  about  with  the  rest  of 
the  party),  that  a  single  guide  could  carry  the  whole. 

We  sailed  on  the  lake  as  far  as  Kiisnacht,  the  two  young 
men  being  still  our  companions  ;  and  between  two  and  three 
we  began  to  ascend  the  Righi,  an  indispensable  achievement  in  a 
Swiss  tour.     We  engaged  beds  at  the  Stafiel,  and  went  on  to 
aee  the  sun  set,  but  we  were  not  fortunate  in  the  weather. 
Once  or  twice  there  were  gleams  of  light  on  some  of  the  lakes, 
but  there  was  little  charm  of  coloring.     After  an  early  and 
comfortable  supper  we  enjoyed  the  distant  lightning  ;  but  it 
(soon  became  verv  severe,  and  some  of  the  rooms  of  the  hotel 
^•ere  flooded  with  rain.     Our  rest  was  disturbed  by  a  noisy 
party,  who,  unable  to  obtain  beds  for  themselves,  resolved  that 
no  one  else  should  enjoy  his.     The  whole  night  was  spent  by 
them  in  an  incessant  din  of  laugliing,  singing,  and  shouting. 
"We  were  called  up  between  three  and  four  a.  m.,  but  had  a 
A'ery  imperfect  view  from  this  "dread  summit  of  the  Queen  of 
^fountains,"  —  Regina  montium.     The  most  l)eautiful  ])art  of 
"the   scene  was  that  which  arose  from  the  clouds  below   us. 
They  rose  in  succession,  sometimes  concealing  the  country,  and 
then  opening  to  our  view  dark  lakes,  and  gleams  of  ver>'  bril- 
liant green.     They  sometimes  descended  as  if  into  an  abyss 
beneath  us.     We  saw  a  few  of  the  snow-mountains  illuminated 
by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun. 

My  journal  sim])ly  says  :  "  After  breakfast  our  young  gen- 
tlemen left  us."  1  afterwards  wrote :  "  We  separated  at  a  spot 
well  suited  to  the  parting  of  those  who  were  to  meet  no  more. 
Our  party  descended  through  the  valley  of  our  *  Ltidy  of  the 

*  The  XXXVIII.  Poem  of  tho  "  Momorial'* "  wa«  writton  while  the  work  was 
in  the  j>re?»s,  and  at  H.  C.  H.'s  >ii(r;/osti<»n  tli:it  Mr.  Wordsworth  should  write  on 
the  bridges  at  Lucerne.    This  will  ji[)j)ear  in  a  letter  by  Miss  Wonlsworth  in 


♦<*    14 '«.:>  X   .♦:  = 


Mi«r^  aofft  •VIE' 
11  "aiife 


r^  *..*>:  Pt'-^^suct  ekrsTTLAT.  »L:di  I  Raid  in  tlie  Zorich 


f'. 


,'i  '>.v  '.rT»::L  .*!!  :l>  tLr:_-*«^lTe£  int€TV«ting.  uid  there 


tr,'/ ,ji»  I  j-r:rei  Lini  :«:•  Tr:t<:  <:i;  this  muno  incxdenu 
l.tri*;  « i;x-^.-?-^:  fj-L-  »-.TiI'i.  Tl^crt  ia^  h.-wrTer,  a  beautiful eIegiaM:=7 
j/A:/i  »  V  h,r:i  •  ri  thr  s'if-jt'.'t-*  To  tbr  ktor  editions  there  is=i 
jiT'ffiJt'rd  a  pr*^?f:  :iitr<:«i:;i.-t>.'n-  Tliis  I  wrxite.  Mr-  Wontdvortftzs 
« T'/ti;  r>/  r;iC'  fi/r  iLfoni^tion.  and  I  divw  up  the  account  in  tlk^ 
iif>.t  peny^u-j 

-  Ani  w*-  wer»  pay.  r.jsr  h*art*  tt  fa«*: 
With  ii;»<»-nrv  'iaLcir.r  :hr»  ■uc?!  :b*  frune 
\\>.V»an:*:v*-i:  i^  w^  k:.*-*  •■f  cart. — 
Oar  fj«th  thjit  i:T>r-r>l  h'Tv  an«i  then: 
in  tn>aMe,  —  :r.t  t::-r  fi;itieriiip  birvie: 
<^»f  Wifjtcr.  —  Vn:  a  !;nme. 
ir  frtn^iffht  c-nli!  hav^  re^t  tli**  veil 
Of  thr*-e  -bort  .J:iy->.  —-  hnt  hnAi,  —  no  more! 
Csilrn  i-  th«*  cniv**.  :iiA  calmer  n*.me 
Thrin  tlmt  to  whirh  thv  cnrei  are  pfHic, 
Thon  vir-tiin  'if  the  »t'»rmy  pale: 
A"I''"ji  Oh  Zurich's  -hore. 
O  tr«A*\iirt\\  —  w!i:tt  an  thon?  —  a  nnme, — 
A  -iihU-uni  followtfil  bv  a  "hajle." 

• 

In  u  Hijli^^''|ii<;iit  visit  to  Switzerland  I  cjilled  at  'Sir,  Keller*^, 
fiU'l  Hiiw  M/riie  of  the  ladies  of  the  house,  who  gave  mc  fkM 
jiiirt.i<:idars.      I  aft<Twardrt  became  atMiiiainted,  in   Italy,  with 

*  VtHiUiH  of  the  IiiiHgiimtiou,  Vol.  III.  p.  169,  Poeiu  XXXIIL 
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ard*8  nearest  surviving  relative,  a  sister,  then  married  to 

. b     The  winter  preceding  I  was  at  Rome,  when  a 

Kirkland,  the  wife  of  an  American  gentleman,  once  Prin- 
of  Harvard  College,  asked  me  whether  I  hod  ever  known 
*.  Qoddord,  her  countryman.  On  my  answering  in  the 
lative,  she  said  :  ^*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  there  has 
a  lady  here  in  search  of  you.  However,  she  will  be  here 
I  on  her  return  from  Naples."  And  in  a  few  months  I 
Be  her.  It  was  Goddord's  sister.  She  informed  me  that 
Isworth's  poem  hod  afforded  her  mother  great  comfort, 
hat  she  hod  come  to  Europe  mainly  to  collect  all  infor- 
m  still  to  be  hod  about  her  poor  brother ;  that  she  hod 
the  Kellers,  with  whom  she  was  pleased,  and  that  she 
Aken  notes  of  all  the  circumstances  of  her  brother's  &te ; 
she  hod  seen  Trotter,  had  been  to  Rydol  Mount,  and 
ed  from  Wordsworth  of  my  being  in'  Italy.  She  was  a 
in  of  taste,  and  of  some  literary  pretension& 
I  my  return  to  England,  I  was  very  desirous  to  renew  my 
iintance  with  Trotter,  but  I  inquired  after  him  in  vaiu. 
'  a  time,  when  I  had  relaxed  my  inquiries,  I  heard  of  him 
entally,  —  that  he  was  a  stock-broker,  and  had  married  a 

Otter,  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  I  had 
ed  this  just  before  oue  of  the  ballotiug  evenings  at  the 
nseum,  —  when,  seeing  Strutt  there,  and  beginning  my 
ries  about  his  brother-iu-law,  he  stopped  them  by  saying, 
I  may  ask  himself,  for  there  he  is.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
)f  the  Athenseum  these  twelve  years ! "  He  called  to 
;er,  ''  Hero  is  a  gentleman  who  wants  to  speak  with  you." 
Do  you  recollect  mel"  —  "No,  I  do  not."  —  **Do  you 
lect  poor  Goddard  1 "  —  "  You  can  be  no  one  but  Mr. 
ison."  We  were  glad  to  see  each  other,  and  our  acquaint- 
was  renewed.  The  fine  youth  is  now  the  intelligent  man 
isiness.     He  has  written  a  pamphlet  on  the  American 

Stocks.  Many  years  ago  he  came  up  from  the  country, 
Uing  fifty  miles  to  have  the  pleasure  of  breakfasting  with 
ind  Mrs.  Wordsworth  at  my  apartments. 

go  back  to  the  19th  of  August,  after  parting  from  our 
g  companicms  we  proceeded  down  the  valley  in  which  is 
hapel  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  the  Snow,  the  subject  of 
Isworth's  nineteenth  poem.  The  preceding  eighteen  have 
►  with  objects  which  had  been  seen  before  I  joined  the 
7,  The  elegiac  stanzas  are  placed  near  the  end  of  the 
ctiou,  I  know  not  for  what  reason.     The  stanzas  on  the 
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chapel  express  poetically  the  thoughts  which  a  prosaic  mind 
like  mine  might  receive  from  the  numerous  votive  oiferings 
hung  on  the  walls.  There  are  pictiures  representixig  accidents, 
—  such  as  drowning,  faUing  from  a  horse,  and  the  Mother  and 
the  Child  are  in  the  clouds,  —  it  being  understood  that  the 
escape  proceeded  from  her  aid.  Some  cmtcheB  with  p^'"*^ 
inscriptions  bear  witness  to  the  miracles  wrought  <m  the  lame. 

**  To  thee,  in  this  ai&ria]  cleft, 
As  to  a  common  centre,  tend 
All  Bufleren  that  no  mora  rely 
On  mortal  succor, —all  who  sidi 
And  pine,  of  human  hope  bere^ 
Nor  wish  for  earthly  mend. 
•  •  •  • 

Thy  very  name.  0  Lady!  flings 
O'er  blooming  fields  and  goshnig  qnrfaigi 
A  tender  sense  of  shadowy  fear. 
And  chastening  sympathies!  '* 

We  passed  the  same  day  through  Goldau,  a  desolate  qioti 
once  a  populous  village,  overwhelmed  by  the  slip  tnm  the 
Rossbeiig. 

On  the  20th  at  Schwyz,  which  Wordsworth  calls  the  **  heart  ** 
of  Switzerland,  as  Berne  is  the  *'  head."  *  Passing  thrmq^ 
Brunnen,  we  reached  Altorf  on  tlua  21st,  the  spot  which  siw- 
gested  Wordsworth's  twentieth  effus>on.t  My  prose  raunL 
on  the  people  shows  the  sad  difference  between  observatioii  and 
fiincy.  I  wrote  :  "  These  patriotic  recollections  are  delightful 
when  genuine,  but  the  physiognomy  of  th^  people  does  not. 
ajwak  in  fjivor  of  their  ancestors.  The  natives  of  the 
have  a  feeble  and  melancholy  character.  The  women 
afflicted  by  goitre.  The  children  beg,  as  in  other  Catholic 
cjintons.  Tlie  little  children,  with  cross-bows  in  ti>e.»r  ham 
sing  luiintelligible  songs.  Probably  Wilhelm  Tell  serves,  lik»  -^f» 
Henri  Quatrc,  as  a  name  to  beg  by."  But  wh^^t  aays  th^^ae 
poet  ]  — 

"  Thrice  liftppy  burpliers.  peasants,  warriors  old, 
Ii)fant!4  in  amis,  and  ye,  that  a»  ye  go 
Honje-ward  or  school-ward,  ape  what  ye  behold; 
Heroes  before  vour  time,  in  fn>lic'  fancy  bold  I  " 


"  And  when  that  calm  Spe<*tatre>s  from  on  high 
Looks  down,  —  the  britfht  and  M>litary  moon. 
Who  nover  srazes  bnt  to  beanrity  i 
And  «now-fed  torrents,  which  ti«e  hhite  of  noon 
Ronsed  into  fury,  nmrmur  a  soft  tune 

■ 

•  Poem  XXI.  of  the  "  Memorials." 

t  ''  Effusion  in  i*resence  of  the  I'aiuted  Tower  of  Tell  a?  AltorC 
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That  fosters  peace,  and  gentleness  recalls; 

7%«ii  miffht  the  pHs.<(tnp:  monk  receive  a  boon 

Of  saintly  pleasure  from  these  pictured  walls, 

While,  on  the  warlike  groupSf  tlte  mellowing  lustre  falls." 

We  next  crossed  the  St.  Gotthard.    Wordsworth  thinks  this 
pass  more  beautiful  than  the  more  celebrated  [a  blank  here]. 
We  slept  successively  at  Amstcg  on  the  2  2d,  Hospcnthal  on 
the  23d,  and  Airolo  on  the  24th.     On  the  way  we  were  over- 
taken by  a  pedestrian,  a  young  Swiss,  who  had  studied  at 
Heidelbei^,  and  was  going  to  Rome.     He  had  his  flute,  and 
played  the  Ranz  des  Vaches.     Wordsworth  begged  me  to  ask 
him  to  do  this,  which  I  did  on  condition  that  he  wrote  a  son- 
net on  it.     It  is  XXII.  of  the  collection.     The  young  man  was 
intelligent,  and  expressed  pleasure  in  our  company.     We  were 
sorry  -when  he  took  French  leave.     We  were  English,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  feared  the  expense  of  having  such  costly 
companions.     He  gave  a  sad  account  of  the  German  Universi- 
ties, and  said  that  Sand,  the  murderer  of  Kotzebue,  had  many 
apologists  among  the  students. 

We  then  proceeded  on  our  half-walk  and  half-drive,  and  slept 
on  the  25th  at  Bellinzona,  the  first  dccidedlv  Italian  town.    We 
^ked  to  Locarno,  where  we  resisted  the  first,  and  indeed  al- 
most the  only,  attempt  at  extortion  by  an  innkeeper  on  our 
journey.     Our  landlord   demanded  twenty-five  francs  for  a 
^Uncheon,  the  worth  of  which  could  scarcely  be  three.      I  ten- 
dered a  ducat  (twelve  francs),  and  we  carried  away  our  luggage. 
^Ve  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  quarters  in  a  new  house,  the 
^i^aster  of  which  had  not  been  spoiled  by  receiving  English 
^^TUests. 

On  the  27th  we  had  a  row  U)  Luino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
^  walk  to  Ponte  Tresa,  and  then  a  row  to  Lugano,  where  we 
"^"eut  to  an  excellent  hotel,  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Kossi, 
^  resjxjctable  man. 

Our  apartments  consisteti  of  one  handsome  and  spacious 

^oom,  in  which   were  Mr.   and   Mrs.    Wordsworth  (this  room 

^i-oated  the  beautiful  lake) ;  a  small  back  room,  occupied  by 

^liss  Wordsw*orth,  with  a  window  looking  into  a  dirty  yard, 

^iid    having  an   uiternal  communication  with   a   two-bedded 

^<:x>m,  in   which   Monkhouso  and  1  slept.     I  had  a  very  free 

'Conversation  with  Kossi  about  the  Queen,  who  had  been  some 

'tiiine  in  his  house.      It  is  worth  relating  here,  and  might  have 

^^en  worth  making  known  in  England,  had  the  trial  then  going 

'^n  had  another  issue.     He  told  me,  l)ut  not  emphatically,  that 

^vhen  the  Queen  came,  she  first  slept  in  the  large  room,  but  not 

19* 
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liking  thaty  %he  removed  to  the  back  room.  "  And  Bef^mu," 
said  Koaai,  ''  bad  the  room  in  which  yon  and  the  other  gentle- 
man sleep." —  '*  Andwaathere,'*  I  asked,  ''the  aame  oommnni- 
cation  then  that  there  is  now  Iwtween  the  two  rooms  1 " — ^Of 
oourae,"  he  replied.  "  It  was  in  the  power,  oertoii^y,  of  the 
Queen  and  Bei^gami  to  open  the  door :  whelliflr  it  was  opeoed 
or  not,  no  one  can  say.**  He  added,  "  I  know  nothing ;  none 
of  my  servants  know  anything.**  The  most  fitvoraUe  dmmi- 
stance  related  by  Rossi  was,  that  Bei^gpami's  brother  did  not  ftar 
to  strike  off  much  from  the  bilL  Headded,  too,  that  the  Qnsen 
was  surrounded  by  caitimi  ffoUe. 

On  the  28th  we  took  an  early  walk  up  the  mountain  San 
Salvador,  which  produced  Na  XXIV.  of  Wordaworth*8  Me- 
morial Poems.*    Thou^  the  weather  was  by  no  meana  fiivcr- 
able,  we  ei\joyed  a  mudi  finer  view  than  from  the  RjgL     The 
mountains  in  ^e  neighborhood  are  beautiful,  but  the  ohann  of 
the  prospect  lies  in  a  ^impse  <^  distant  mountains.      We 
a  most  elegimt  pyramid,  literally  in  the  sky,  partly  black, 
partly  shiuing  like  silver.      It  was  the  Simplon.      Moat  Kani 
and  Monte  Rosii  were  seen  in  ports.   Clouds  concealed  the 
and  too  soon  also  the  summits.    Tiiis  splendid  vision  lasted  bul^^  ^«t 
a  few  minutes.      The  plains  of  Piedmont  were  hardly  visible. 
owing  to  the  blivck  clouds  which  covered  this  part  of  the  hori. 
zon.     We  could,  however,  see  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  sur&ce 
luuTow  riblxm  of  white,  which  we  were  told  was  the  Pa     Wi 
were  told  the  direction  in  which  Milan  lay,  but  could  not 
the  cathedral. 

The  stime  day  wo  went  on  to  Menaggio,  on  the  Lake  rinnw        i 
This,  in  Wordswoith's  estimation,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  tl^-    e 
lakes.    On  the  29th  and  30th  wo  slept  at  Cadonabbia,  and  ** 
our  eyes  " 

With  pnrplo  of  the  trelfis  roof. 

That  thrrtugh  the  jealous  leaven  escapes 

From  Cmleimbbia^s  pendent  grapes.**  f 

The  beds  in  which  Monkhouse  and  I  slept  at  Menaggio 
intolerable,  but  wo  forgot  the  sufferings  of  the  night  in  the 
joyment  of  the  morning.     I  wrote  in  my  jounifd  :  "  This  de^^y 
has  been  s])ont  on  the  hike,  and  so  much  exquisite  pleasure    ^ 
never  had  on  water.      The  tour,  or  rather  excursion,  we  hav^ 

•  Wonls worth  speaks  of  the  "  prospect"  as  "more  diversified  bv  mapi li- 
cence, bfiiutv,  and  sublimity  than  oerhaps  any  other  point  in  Knfope,  i^  ^^^ 
inconsiderable  an  elevation  (2,000  feet),  command;^.**  —  Inlrodmtwm  Ut  Po* 
XXIV 

t   I7<fc  Poem  XXV.  of  the  "  Memorials." 


**  In  paths  ftun-proof 
Ills        - 
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fcwn  making,  anrpMScs  in  Bcenery  «H  thnt  I  Imve  ever  iiiado ; 

But  WiinUwiirth  aBuerts  the  siime.      I  write  now  from  an  imi 

*hcr^  wB  hRvu  twcn  served  with  all  tho  promptitude  of  lui 

Eivlisb  hotel,  and  with  a  neatncits  equal  to  that  of  Holland. 

9ul  the  plsaaura  can  hardly  be  recorded,      it  coniiiiita  in  the 

BDttituplatiou  of  scenes  ahaolntelj'  indeacribable  by  words,  ouil 

iwuMtiuui)  for  which  no  wordu  have  been  even  invented.     We 

w  lurJty  iu  meeting  two  honest  fellowit  of  watermen,  who  have 

■Ml  ultt:ut.ivu  and  not  extortionate.     [  will  not  eniiracmte  the 

uiatJi  uf  view  oiul  villus  we  visited.    We  saw  notliiug  the  jfiiide- 

•oka  dit  uat  s|)eiilc  oil" 

(>n  the  31st  wo  slept  at  Como,  and  next  day  went  to  Milan, 
bos  we  took  up  our  abode  at  RciuLmrdt's  Swiss  Hotel.  Wo 
m,  hnwdvcr,  sent  to  an  adjacent  hotel  to  sleep,  there  being 
P  bed  iisoccupiod  at  Ktiiehardt's.  We  arrived  just  before 
Btr,  and  wore  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  a  table  reeerv«d 
the  Kuglisb,  of  whom  there  were  tive  or  six  jireseiit,  besides 
funeWtis.  Hum  we  uuulu  un  acquaiutanue  with  u  uhiinutcr  of 
win  I  hitre  suinetliiug  td  any. 

A  knot  of  young  persons  were  liatening  to  th<j  nniniated  con- 
of  a  handsome  young  man,  who  was  rattling  away  on 
lapic*  of  the  day  witli  great  vivacity.  PraiBing  highly  the 
poi-ts  Uoethe,  SchilUtr,  ic.  he  said  :  "  Compared  with 
c,wt  hnvr  not  a  poet  worth  naming."  I  sat  opposite  him. 
Mid :  "  Die  gegenwartigi*  Oosellschnft  ansgenommen  "  (The 
mt  company  excepted).  Now.  whether  he  heard  or  nnder- 
Bttoi  tne  I  cannot  possibly  say.  If  so,  the  rapidity  with  which 
iVtecovered  hiniHelf  was  admirable,  (br  he  instantly  went  on  : 
[  say  no  one,  I  always  except  Wordsworth,  who  is 
the  fgidateat  poi>t  Kn^lanil  haa  had  for  fenerations."  The  effect 
*«  ludivruiia.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  gave  me  a  nudge,  and  said  ; 
*' He  knows  that's  William."  And  Wordsworth,  being  taken 
w  lurpriaD,  anid ;  "  That 's  a  most  ridiculous  remark  for  voii  t.o 
"^"'  My  name  is  Wordsworth."  On  this  tho  stranger  titrow 
into  an  attitude  of  astonishment,  —  well  acted  nt  all 
**(titii,  —  and  apologized  for  the  lilicrty  he  had  taken.  After 
^naer  he  came  to  iia,  and  said  he  had  lieen  some  weeks  at  Mi- 
■sn,  sod  should  !«  proud  to  l>e  our  cicerone.  We  thought  the  ' 
■"  advantageous  to  lie  rejected,  and  ho  went  nmnd  with 

ii  to  thu  sights  of  this  famous  city.      Hut  thougli  1  was  for  iv 
tuken  in  by  him,  I  soou  hiid  my  misgivings;  and 
36  tho  first  eveninir,  Wordsworth  said  ;  "  This  Mr. 
1,  but  there  is  something  nUiut  hitn  1 
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don't  like."  And  I  discovered  hun  to  lie  b  men  pretcudBriB 
(icnatiii  1itora.ture,  —  Le  knew  merely  thuuameij  of  <iocthe and 
SvliiUtir.  Hi)  mode  free  witli  the  iiivnius  of  uur  Englin^h  Utcnuy 
iiutiibilitit-H,  Biidi  iia  Shelley.  Byron.  Lamb,  Lulgli  Hunt ;  Iml  1 
remnrked  that  of  (hone  I  kntw  he  took  care  tu  «ty  nii  more. 
One  duy  ho  went  to  Mrs,  Wordawortli  with  a  long  face,  nnd 
said  he  had  lost  hiB  purse.  But  ahe  waa  uot  eaiight.  Some 
oiia  else  must  have  paid  the  pi})er.  At  Paris  we  met  the  same 
geiitlumuH  H^in,  and  lie  heji^tl  mc  to  lend  hiia  £  15,  as  he  had 
been  robbed  of  all  Iuh  moue>'.  1  was  ennlJed  to  t-cll  him  that  1 
had  that  verj-  morning  lx>rrowfd  £  10.  He  was,  however,  more 
siiccossfiil  in  lUi  appliuution  l/>  Monkhoiiae,  who  §aid  :  "  I  would 
rather  lose  the  iimiiey  thau  over  see  that  fellow  aptiu."  It  i» 
nci-dloasloNay  hu  "lost  hie  money  and  liisfrieDd,"  Irntdid  not, 
ill  the  words  of  the  soug,  "plat'e  great  stucv  on  Iwth,"  ABiisiudty 
happens  in  such  citses,  we  learnt  almost  immediately  after  the 

money  had  been  ndvauced,  tliat  Mr. was  a  universal  Ixir- 

rower.  H:s  history  hei»me  known  by  degrees.  He  was  on 
AnierioiD  by  birth,  and  Iwing  forced  to  flv  to  England,  he  bc- 
ciuuo  secretary  to  a  Scotchman,  who  left  him  money,  that  he 
mij^ht  study  the  law.  This  money  he  sjieut  or  lost  id>ruiu), 
and  it  was  at  this  stage  that  we  fell  iu  with  him.  He  id^erwiinb 
committed  what  was  then  n  eapitid  forgery,  but  made  his  c»- 
capo-  These  circunistanct.'s  buing  told  in  the  jiresence  of  the 
manager  of  a  New  York  Ihentre,  he  anid  :  "Then  I  am  at 
lilierty  to  speak.  I  Knew  that  fellow  in  Amrriea,  and  saw  him 
with  an  iron  collar  on  hiit  nwk.  a  convict  for  forgery.  Ho  had 
reepoctftble  frionda,  and  olitained  his  purdon  on  condition  th*t 
lie  should  leave  the  eountrr.  Being  o.ie  diiy  iu  a  Iwit  at  Covent 
iiarden,  I  saw  him.  I'creuiving  that  I  knew  him.  he  came  to 
me,  and  must  patheticidly  implored  me  not  to  expose  him.  '  I 
am  a  reformed  man,'  said  he ;  *  I  have  friends,  and  have  a  prt«- 
pcct  of  redeeming  myself.  I  am  at  your  mercy.'  His  appear- 
a  not  inoonsistont  with  this  accoimt.  1  thcrefbn:  said : 
'  1  hopQ  yon  arc  8]jeakiiig  the  truth.  I  cannot  be  aequtunted 
witli  you,  but  tinless  1  hcitr  of  misconduct  ou  your  part  in  this 
coimtry.  I  will  keep  your  soerct.' " 

e  time  afterwards  we  heard  that  this  reckless  adventurer 
ha<i  died  on  a  l>ed  of  honor.  —  that  is,  was  killed  in  a  duel 

I  remained  a  week  at  Milan,  where  I  fell  in  with  Mrs.  Aide- 
iMnt,  and  renewed  my  aeipinintancv  with  her  exeelluiit  brother, 
Mr.  MyliuH,  who  is  highly  honoreil  in  very  old  nge.  Milan 
furnished  Wurdsworth  with  mutter  for  three  poems,  on  Lacy 
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nardo  da  Vinci's  "  Last  Supper,"  "  The  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  " 
(which  Monkhouse  and  I  saw  on  our  journey  from  Milan),  and 
"  The  Column,"  a  memorial  of  Buonaparte's  defeated  ambition.* 
I  have  very  little  to  say,  as  I  abstain  from  a  description  of  the 
usual  sights.  I  may,  however,  remark,  that  at  the  picture  gal- 
lery at  the  Brera,  three  pictures  made  an  impression  on  me, 
which  was  renewed  on  every  sulwequent  visit,  —  Guercino's 
"  Abraham  and  Hagar,"  RaphacPs  "  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,** 
and  Albani's  "  Oak-Tree  and  Cupids." 

At  the  Amhrosian  Library  we  inspected  the  famous  copy  of 
Vir«^il  which  belonged  to  Petrarch.     It  has  in  the  poet's  own 
handwriting  a  note,  stating  when  and  where  he  first  saw  Laura. 
Wordsworth   was  deeply  interested  in  this  entry,  and  would 
certainly  have  requested  a  copy,  if  he  had  not  been  satisfied 
that  he  should  find  it  in  print.     The  custos  told  us  that  when 
Buonai>arte  came  here  first,  and  the  book  was  shown  him,  he 
seized  it,  exclaiming,  *'  This  is  mine.'*     He  had  it  bound,  and 
his  own  y.  marked  on  it.     It  came  Iwick  when  the  other  plun- 
der was  restored.     Another  curiosity  was  a  large  book  by  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  full  of  nicelumical  studies.     Wordsworth  was 
much  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  man  who  had  produced  works 
of  BO  great  beauty  and  sublimity  had  prepared  himself  by  in- 
'tense  and  lalwrious  study  of  scientific  and  mathematical  de- 
"tails.     It  was  not  till  late  that  he  ventured  on  beauty  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  human  form. 

Other  objects  of  interest  at  Milan,  which  T  never  forgot, 
^ere  the  antique  columns  before  the  Church  of  St.  Laurent ; 
the  exhibition  of  a  grand  spcctiiclo,  the  sic^e  of  Troy,  in  the 
-Amphitheatre,  capable  of  holding  30,000  persons,  which 
enabled  me  to  imagine  what  Roman  shows  probably  were ; 
and  the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  Scala  Theatre. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  this  ncighborliood  is  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  refectory  of  the 
Convent  of  Maria  della  Grazia.  After  sustaining  every  injury 
fn^m  Italian  monks,  French  soldiers,  wet,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  building  to  soculur  ])ur])(>8es,  this  jncture  is  now 
protected  by  the  public  sense  of  its  excellence  Cnmi  further  in- 
jur}'. And  more  remains  of  the  original  than  from  (xoethe's 
dissertation  I  expected  to  sec.  The  face  of  our  Saviour  ap- 
I>ears  to  have  suffered  less  than  any  other  part.  And  the 
countenance  has  in  it  exquisite  feeling  ;  it  is  all  sweetness  and 
'iignity.     Wordsworth  says  :  — 

♦  Poems  XXVI.,  XXVIL,  and  XXIX.  of  the  "  Memoriuls.'*^ 
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^nmc  of  t)io  iL[iti:^tltid  have  asuniewhttt  caricature  GxpretMon, 
n  lik'li  li;is  IrtL')!  f'lir  liuttLT  preHcrved  in  tlie  iicveral  copies  eiiat- 
ill;.'.  iiH  wull  ii3  ill  tliii  cngTRviiig  of  Raphiiel  Morghen.  There 
is  ti  skK  <if  iiuiiikisli  sL'tttimoiitality  iu  the  copieu  itfSt.  Johu, 
wliifh  iilways  .ifiloiiii'.l  me.  There  is  less  of  it  in  the  mtpniL 
Tluit  mil!  St,  Audren  um  the  beut  preueri'ed,  uoxt  to  tlm  faM 
uf  Oirint. 

Oil  l.lif  .'itli  of  ISt'ptonibcr  the  Wordsworths  went  Wklotho 
Lp.ke  nf  Ojiuo,  ill  ur-hr  to  gratity  Miss  Wordsworth,  who  wislied 
III  SL'L'  I'ven,  HjH>t  wliiL'li  lior  brother  stiw  iu  Lis  first  joiimeT, — 

I'll!  I.'  \  iiitidu  whuti  he  WHS  yoiiug. 

I  '  7'k,  Miiiikhijuiie  »iid  I   went  to  Yarese.     As  ve  ap- 

I    ilii.'   lium   ML'   drew  iiigh  the  moiintaias.     Vwew  if 

,.      i  ■!  I  j),[tnllv  siiuiitud,     Thcroi80iiainomitain.2.(HMIfcft 

IlijIi,    .1  ilinci-li  \i](li  m'lijL'u  iippeiidant  chapels.     To  this  we 

liiiL!]ii  |jl:l,-;iil(-  \\r\r  tlmkin^'  in  ^'n;)it  numbers,  it  beiugllieere 

i.t  ?!,.■  I.ii-ili,l.iv  -.f  ilir  Viiviii.     We  resolved  to  witnew  to 

■  iilk  afforded  mo  more  dolight  thsn 

nude.     For  two  miles  IJib 
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churches  and  villages ;  on  another,  five  or  six  pieces  of  vater. 
In  another  direction  we  saw  a  mass  of  Alpine  hills  and  valleys, 
glens,  rocks,  and  precipices.  A  part  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano  was 
prominently  visible.  To  enjoy  this  view  I  had  to  ascend  an 
eminence  beyond  the  church.  Our  walk  home,  Moukhouse 
thought,  was  hardly  less  than  six  miles.  We  found  our  inn 
rather  uncomfortable  from  the  number  of  guests,  and  from  the 
singing  in  the  streets. 

We  rejoined  the  Wordsworths  at  Baveno  on  the  8th.     Then 

we  crossed  the  Simplon,  resting   successively  on  the  9th  at 

Domo  d*Ossola,  10th  Simplon,  11th  Tiulman,  and  the  r2th 

SLTkd  13th  at  the  baths  of  Leuk.     From  this  place  we  walked  up 

tHe  Gemmi,  by  far  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  inisses  of 

Svritzerland  I  had  ever,  or  have  now  ever  crossed.     The  most 

Al^riking  part  is  a  moimtain  wall  1,600  feet  in  perpendicular 

hoight,  and  having  up  it  a  zigzag  path  broad  enough  to  enable 

S3L   horse  to  ascend.     Tlie  road  is  hardly  visible  from  below.     A 

X>o-rapet  in  the  more  dangerous  parts  renders  it  safe.     Here  my 

journal  mentions  our  seeing  men  employed  in  picking  up  bees 

ill  a  torpid  state  from  the   cold.     The  bees  had  swanned  four 

days  before.     It  dtxjs  not  mention  what  I  well  recollect,  and 

^^  ordsworth  has  made  the  subject  of  a  sonnet,  the  continued 

■*«^rking  of  a  dog  iri-itated  by  the  eclio  of  his  own  voice.      In  hu- 

^'^^ti  life  this  is  perpetually  occurring.     It  is  siiid  that  a  dog 

'^^s  been  known  to  contract  an  illness  by  the  continued  laljor 

P^  barking  at  his  own  echo.      In  the  present  instiuice  the  biirk- 

*^45  lasted  while  we  were  on  the  spot. 

"  A  M)litnrv  wolf-<log,  rnn^iiifi:  on 
Throiijfh  the  bleak  concave,  wakes  this  wondrous  eliinne 
Of  aen*  voices  locked  in  unison,  — 

Fnint,  —  fur  off.  —  near,  —  deep. —  solemn  and  sublime !  — 
So  from  the  body  of  one  piilty  deed 
A  thousand  ghostly  fears  and  haunting  thoughts  proceed !  "  * 

On  the  14th  we  slept  at  Martigny,  having  j)asse(l  tliroiigh 

^**e  most  dismal  of  all  the  valleys  in  Switzerland,  —  the  valley 

^^  the  Khone,  and  Sion,t  the  most  ugly  of  all  the  towns.     A 

'^an-tjn  country,  and  a  town  of  large  and  frightful  edifices.     An 

episcopal  town  too.     It  looked  ]>overt,y-stnick. 

1  say  nothing  of  Chamouni,  where  we  slept  two  nights,  the 
^^th  and  IGth  ;  nor  of  the  roads  to  it,  but  that  the  Tete  Noire, 
">'  which  we  returned,  is  still  more  interesting  than  the  Coldc 
^Inie,  by  which  we  went.     Again  at  Martigny  on  the  17th. 

•  >'o.  XXXI.  of  the  "  ^lemorinU,"  "  Echo  u]><)n  the  Gemmi." 

*  TTie  paiuters,  however,  think  it  full  of  picturesque  subjects. 
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I  sh'iiilil  imi  liavo  iiiiiLlti'd  Lii  nieiitiim  timt,  to  add  to  the  nat 
iirs^  |iiu(liirL'il  In  tlio  Vaiiiis,  Wordsworth  remarked  tliiit  ihwe 
thi'  ,\1|)^  rliLiii-L'lvcs  wLTu  in  u  state  of  deeay, — ermnbling Ic 
jiiuc^s.     Jhs  is  tia^  li.iL-:  — 

"  Tile  liiinuiii  "oul  yr«vci  sompthing  thiit  cndnres." 

Oh  the  Ifith  wo  wure  nt  Villeiieuve,  and  on  the  13th  unl 

^Dtii  at.  LtLiisiMUH'.  Ill  th[>  ktter  place  1  gnw  some  rektiuu 
of  Mrs.  H.  M\l..-.  Ill-'  Mir,iiris,  an  ugTeeable  family. 

AtlioiKM  ■■  ,  i.;MJtuii  witha  Scotch  M.  D.,  sDr- 
t 'lilsliii!iii.  ;i  ■  I,  I  i  uiiiu,  with  four  very  agrceablt 
iljiuHhti'fs.  rih  iiL'-li'i  -HI  l-'-iij^lish  lady  in  the  best  seuec  uf 
thi'  wiinl.  At  U\:  Cliisliuhii'H  house  I  met  the  celebrated  hi*- 
t<iriiin  Sismoudi,  who  reuiiuded  me  of  Kogera,  the  poet  Oa 
lliL>  L'3d  1  MouKht  out  Mr.  Piutct.  to  make  what  cinild  not  but 
lit-  :i  iiifliini.-liiilv  mil.  1  mat  Trotter  on  the  road.  Hewu^^ 
tWu-d  wln'ii  111'  siiw  me.  We  wiJkcd  together  to  the  city,  txi 
111'  iTiiif  iiii.'  thiiML'  tli'tiiils  which  I  have  already  written.  We 
1,11.1  .ill  l"-.ii  ^\nr,T.-W  affli,:tL-d  al  Goddard'a  deatK  He  wm 
.111  iiiii.l'i.  ml  111''  I-  -111,-  <i'iiii^'  man  ;  and  we  couid  not  lidp 
I.  ■  '  ■  i  ii  I  ■  lu-uiitri;  with  me,  and  hisdeairtto 
■■■■    ■  -iiiufd  his  being  at  the  Lulie  i^ 
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The  garden  is  of  small  extent,  and  consists  of  several  broad 
terraces  with  very  tine  trees  in  them.     The  prospect  is  not 
particularly  fine.     The  view  embraces  8evei*al  valleys,  but  the 
surrounding  hills  are  all  of  one  height,  and  the  valleys  are 
cold  and  somewhat  barren.     Near  the  tower  there  is  a  small 
column,  which  the  son  of  BufPon  raised  to  his  father's  memory. 
The  inscription  was  torn  oft'  during  the  Revolution.     I  thought 
more  of  the  \mfortunate  son  than  of  the  father,  for  the  son 
left  this  retreat  (which  his  father  preferred  to  the  court),  to 
perish  on  the  scaftbld  at  Paris.     The  heroism  with  which  he 
died,  saying  only  to  the  people,  "  Je  m'appelle  Buffbn,"  be- 
speaks an  intense  sense  of  his  father's  worth,  and  interests  me 
more  than  the  talents  which  gave  the  father  celebrity. 

We  passed  through  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.     The  part 

through  which  we  rode  is  in  no  way  remarkable,  —  a  mere  col- 

i€?ction  of  trees  with  avenues.     No  variety  of  surface.     We 

si.lighted  at  the  Ville  de  Lyon,  where  we  were  in  all  respects 

iw^ell  satisfied  with  our  entertainment.     The  chateau  is  a  vast 

l^unting-jwiliice,  built   by  a  succession  of  French   kings  from 

SSaint  Louis  downwards.     Francis  L  and  Henry  IV.  are  spoken 

of  as  having  built  the  more  prominent  parts.     It  has  no  pre- 

"teiision  to  architectural  beauty  whatever.    The  apartments  are 

oiirions,  —  some  from  their  antiquity,  with  painted  roofs  ex- 

l*il)iting  the  taste  of  ancient  times,  —  others  from  their  H])len- 

<J<>r,  with  the  usual  decorations  of  satin  hangings,  gilt  thrones, 

^'lina  tables,  <fec.,  <fec.     In  a  little  plain  room  there  is  exhibited 

^  tiihle,  which  must  be  an  object  of  great  curiosity  to  those 

^"ho  are  fond  of  associating  the  recollection  of  celebnited  events 

^''th  sensible  objects.     I  have  this  feeling  but  feebly.      Never- 

^noless  I   saw   with  interest  the  table  on  which  Buonaparte 

*^'^ied  his  abdication  in  the  year  1814.     We  were  also  shown 

^*^^  apartments  in  which   the   Pope  was  ke])t  a  prisoner  for 

^'Onty  months,  for  refusing  to  yield  to  Na})oleon  ;  from  which 

^T^rtments,  the    conrierffe    assured    us,  he    never  descended. 

:f^fter  an  excellent  dinner,  we  were  shown  some  ])leasing  Eng- 

"'^H  gardens,  laid  out  by  Josephine. 

<-)n  nearing  Paris  I  answered  the  solicitations  of  a  beg<]:arby 

^■le  gift  of  a  most  wretched  pair  of  pantaloons.      He   clutched 

^*^om,  and  ran   on   begging,   which   sliowod   a  mastery  of  the 

^^xft.     When  he  could  get  no  more  from  the  second  carriage, 

*^^  sent  after  me  kisses  of  amusin«r  vivacitv.      Our  merriment 

^'^S3  checked  by  the  information  of  the  postilion  that  this  beg- 

^'^J*  was  an  ancien  cure.     We  came  to  another  sight  not  to  be 

cc 
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found  in  England,  —  a  man  and  woman  actimlly  yoked  to- 
gether, and  harrowing.  The  sight  was  doubly  offensive  ou 
Sunday,  the  day  of  rest,  when  we  witnessed  it  We  cumot 
expect  to  make  political  economists  of  the  peasantiy,  but  pro- 
fened  thinkers  ought  to  know  that  were  the  seventh  daj  opoied 
universally  to  labor,  this  would  but  leawn  the  value  oif  the 
poor  man's  capital,  —  his  limbs. 

At  Fontaineblenu  we  were  awakened  by  the  firing  of  ««iwmiw- 
The  waiter  burst  into  our  room,  —  "  Yoil^  nn  Prince ! "  It 
was  the  birth  of  the  now  Duo  de  Bordeauz,  —  perhaps  one 
day  the  King  of  France. 

At  Paris  I  renewed  my  old  aoquaintanoe,  and  sav  the  old 
si^ts.    On  the  8th  I  left  the  Wonisworths,  who  were  intcDd- 
ing  to  prolong  their  stay.     On  the  9th  I  dept  at  Amiens ;  oia 
the  10th  was  on  the  road  ;  on  the  11th  reached  Dover ; 
on  the  12th  of  October  slept  in  my  own  charoberSi 

"  And  so,"  my  joiu-nal  says,  **  I  concluded  my  tour  In 
lent  health  and  spirits,  having  travelled  fiuther,  and  seen  ^ 
greater  number  and  a  greater  variety  of  sublime  and  besntiftiB- 
objects,  and  in  company  better  calculated  to  make  me  feel 
worth  of  these  objects,  than  any  it  has  been  my  good  Ibrti 
to  enjoy."  Of  that  journal  I  must  now  say  that  it  is  the 
meagre  and  defective  I  ever  wrote,  —  perhaps  from  want 
time.  The  most  interesting  details,  and  not  the  least 
have  been  written  from  memory,  the  journal  giving  me  onl 
the  outlines.  Tlie  fidelitv  of  what  I  have  written  from  reoo 
lection  might  be  doubted ;  but  that  would  be  ui\just. 


\ 


OrtoW  20th.  —  I  was  employed  looking  over  law  papers 
the  forenoon  :  I  then  walked  in  the  rain  to  Clapton,  rcadi 
by  the  way  tlie  Imlinitnr,*     Tliere  is  a  spirit  of  ei^oj-mc^ 
in  this  little  work  which  pves  a  charm  ti>  it.     Leigh  Him. 
seems  the   very  opj)<)8ite  of   Hazlitt,     He   loves  cverj'thi 
he  catches  the  sunny  side  of  everA'thing,  and,  excepting 
he  has  a  few   iKjlemical   antipathies,  finds  eveiything 
tiful. 

Xorcj/tfter  Sf/i.  —  Sj)ent  the  afternoon  with  H.  Mylius, 
dined  there  with  a  lar^e  party,  —  English  and  foreign, 
and   Mrs.  lUunt,  friends  of  Monkhouse,  were  there,  —  she      a 
sensible,  lively  woman,  though  she  ventured  to  ridicule    t  tie 

♦  A  weekly  puMicntion  eclitoil  by  Leijrh  Hunt    It  consists  of  a  hnrKli"*^ 
numhent,  and  funns  two  voU.    Lomlon,  1819-21. 
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great  poet.  I  suspect  she  has  quarrelled  with  Monkhouse 
about  him  ;  for  she  says  :  "  All  Wordsworth's  irieuds  quarrel 
with  those  who  do  not  like  him."  Is  this  so )  And  what  does 
it  prove  1 

November  9th,  —  In  the  afternoon  called  on  Wordsworth. 
He  arrived  yesterday  night  in  town  after  a  perilous  journey. 
He  was  detained  nine  days  at  Boulogne  by  bad  weather,  and 
oi\  setting  off  from  the  port  was  wrecked.     He  gave  himself 
up   for  lost,  and   had   taken   off  his   coat   to   make   an   at- 
tempt at  swimming ;  but  the  vessel  struck  tnthin  the  bar,  and 
the  water  retired  so  fast  that,  when  the  packet  fell  in  pieces, 
the  passengers  were  left  on  land.     They  were  taken  ashore  in 
carts. 

November  13th,  —  In  the  evening  I  set  out  on  a  walk  which 

j>roved  an  unlucky  one.     As  I  passed  in  the  narrow  part  of 

"tlie  Strand,   near   ThelwalFs,  I  entered    incautiously  into  a 

OTowd.     I  soon  found  myself  unable  to  proceed,  and  felt  that 

I  was  pressed  on  all  sides.     I  had  buttoned  my  great-coat.  On 

n.  sudden  I  felt  a  hand  at  my  fob.     I  instantly  pressed  my 

l:i.and8  down,  recollecting  I  had  Mrs.  Wordsworth's  watch  in  my 

I>ocket.     I  feared  making  any  motion   with  my  hands,   and 

i^ierely  pressed  my  waistband.     Before  I  could  make  any  cry, 

r  Was  thrown  down  (how,  I  cannot  say).     I  rose  instantly.     A 

^liow  called  out,  "  Sir,  you  struck  me  !  "     I  answered,  **  I  am 

'Sorry  for  it,  —  I  'm  robbed,  and  that  is  worse."'     I  was  uncer- 

'^^\n  whether  I  had  lost  auy thing,  but  it  at  once  occurred  to 

^^^  that  this  was  a  sort  of  protecting  exclamation.     1  ran  into 

^^e   street,  and  then  remarked,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  had 

'^-***t  my  best  umbrella.     I  felt  my  watch,  but  my  gold  chain 

^^^<i  seals  were  gone.     The  prime  cost  of  what  was  taken  was 

*^;>o\it  eight  guineas.     On  the  whole,  I  escajxjd  very  well,  con- 

*^^<iering  all  circumstances.     Many  persons  have  Ixicn  robbed 

?^^  this  very  spot,  and  several  have  been  beaten  and  ill-treated 

*^^  the  heart  of  the  City,  —  and  in  the  daytime.     Such  is  the 

'^^^H.te  of  our  police !     My  watch-chain  was  taken  froni  me,  not 

^'>^th  the  violence  of  robberv,  or  the  secrecv  of  theft,  but  with 

^'  Hort  of  ease  and  boldness  that  made  me  for  a  moment  not 

*^*^Dw    what  the   fellow   meant.      He   seemed  to   be  decently 

^^ossed,  and  had  on  a  white  waistcoat. 

1  called  at  Lamb's,  where  the  Wonisworths  were.  I  was  in 
^^<xi  spirits  telling  my  tale.  It  is  not  my  habit  to  fret  about 
^'Kat  happens  to  me  through  no  fault  of  my  own.  I  did  not 
^'^proach  myself  on  this  occasion ;  and  iis  the  loss  was  not  a 
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BcrioiiB  iucouvcnieuce,  it  did  iiot  give  me  a  momeat's  uueasi- 

I  then  went  to  a  largo  party  at  Masqaerier's.  There  were 
whist-tables,  dancing,  beautiful  drawiugn  liy  Lewis,  mnde  on 
Mosquerier's  late  journey,  and  some  iutereating  people  tliertj. 
I  saw,  hut  had  no  conversation  with,  Lawrence,  whose  niedieid 
lectiircH  have  excited  much  obtoqtiy  on  acuount  of  the  Male- 
rialism  obtruded  iu  tbeoL* 

Ni/vrmlier  ISth.  —  The  aft^rnooQ  was  agreeable.  I  dined 
with  the  Wordstworths,  and  Ltuuba,  and  Mr.  Keuvuu,  at  Monk- 
honseV  It  was  an  agreeable  company  and  a  good  diuiiur, 
tliuugli  I  cuuld  not  help  aleepiug.  WortUwortli  and  MvitkliuiiiM 
eitlier  followed  my  exiiniple,  or  set  mo  one,  and  Lamb  tjtlkcd 
us  if  he  wore  asleep.  Wordsworth  wau  in  excellent  tnond. 
His  improved  and  inipruviug  mildness  and  tolerance  luuat  very 
much  conciliate  till  who  know  him. 

Nnoemher  30th I  was  glad  to  accompitiy  the  Woniitworth* 

to  the  British  Mtiseum.  I  had  to  wait  for  them  iu  the  aiitL'- 
room,  and  we  had  at  last  but  a  hurried  survey  of  the  aallqui- 
ties.  I  did  not  pei-ceive  that  Wordsworth  much  ci^oyed  tht» 
Elgin  KlarbluH  ;  but  he  is  a  still  niim  when  he  does  otyo.V  hini' 
self,  and  by  uo  means  ready  lo  talk  of  his  pleaKiire,  eiccpt  %» 
his  sister.  We  could  hardly  see  the  statnes.  The  Mentlioii,')' 
however,  seemed  to  interest  him  very  much.  Took  tea  witb. 
the  Lambs,  I  accom|jauied  Mrs.  and  Mtss  Wordsworth  hotnu, 
and  afterwanis  sat  late  with  Wordsworth  at  Lanib's. 

Xoi'rmhrr  .?hl.  —  I  Went  hitf  to  Lamb's.  ,md  stayed  iin  hour- 
there  very  pleasantly.  The  Wordsworths  were  there,  ant]  Dr- 
Stoddart  The  Doctor  was  veiy  civil.  Politics  were  hanlly 
touched  on,  for  Miss  Kelly  %  stepped  in,  thus  drawing  our  ab- 

■  l.«rriiivi  on  Physiolofiy,  Zoology,  aii<)  the  Kiirural  Mirtory  of  Uan.  Bf 
Williiim  LnwTviicG.  Loiiilonr  Johii  Ciillonl.  1810.  The  Rutbor  ncrilad 
■nil  4iippre>9ci1  this  edilioii;  but  the  work  lius  tince  Ixen  repaaleilljr  i»— 

t  Thi<  ronncil  no  pnrt  of  tlie  Elgin  Collection.  Il  in  llie  coloual  KgyptjKia 
hold  of  ltante>eA  II.,  tupiMMed  to  be  identionl  with  the  S«*o*trh  ttf  tt>^ 
(ireelu.  anil  wai  kiiawii  wlnu  flm  bmuftbt  la  the  Brititb  lliueuin  ni  ttni» 
Memnon.  Thiit  lien<l.  one  of  the  flneit  pxumple*  or  Eevptian  iirt  in  Euitn'^^ 
WHB  retnnviHl  liv  Bvlicaiil  in  IBIS,  alHlpl'e^M!llt■lll  to  tlie  lliiMum  by  IfMun.  *1  — 
SrU  nnil  RnivklinnJt,  in  1H17. 

t  Uiw  Krilv,  lioni  Ht  Brislitan  in  1T80,  nttHiiieJ  greiit  popularity  ■•  «bc^b- 
■ctre«i  in  peiiiinniiiEclinniciersol'admnesiic  kiiui.  Slie  was  I  wire  <ih«t  at  «»«-^ 
tlie  stage.    Clinrloi  ]jiml>,  in  181H,  nildreHteil  her  in  the  lines  beninning:  — 

"  You  are  not  K»lly  of  the  common  stmln." 
One  of  lier  bc^t  perr<inniiii<;e<  wn<  in  tlie  melodnima  or  "  The  Hald  and  Il«^ 
Mngyiio,"  'uli-i'qiirnlly  rpferreil  lo.     Mi^K  Kellrliuill  IbetmBli  tbaativbi  I>eM.*' 
Street,  Solio,  Hiid  iHllerly  .levolcrt  Iict  time  lo  preiwriiig  pugiili  for  the  »lnge. 
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teution  to  a  &r  more  agreeable  subject    She  pleased  me  much. 

She  is  neither  young  nor  handsome,  but  very  agreeable ;  her 

voice  and  manner  those  of  a  person  who  knows  her  own  worth, 

l>iit  is  at  the  same  time  not  desirous  to  assume  upon  it.     She 

t^lks  like  a  sensible  woman.     Barry  Cornwall,  too,  came  in. 

I^ja.lfourd  also  there. 

Novembfr  29th,  —  Being  engaged  all  day  in  court,  I  saw 
K^othing  of  the  show  of  the  day,  —  the  Queen's  visit  to  St. 
J^^tuUs.  A  great  crowd  were  assembled,  which  the  Times  rep- 
*"^^sent8  as  an  effusion  of  public  feeling,  echoed  by  the  whole 
cation  in  fiivor  of  injured  innocence.  The  same  thing,  was 
presented  by  the  Ministerial  papers  as  a  mere  rabble.  I  think 
"t^  l:ie  government  journals  on  this  occasion  are  nearer  the  truth 
'^han  their  adversaries;  for  though  the  popular  delusion  has 
sj^read  widely,  embracing  all  the  lowest  classes,  and  a  large 
I>»-oportion  of  the  middling  orders,  yet  the  great  majority  of 
"tfae  educated,  and  nearly  all  the  impartial,  keep  aloof. 

Hem*  —  The  disgraceful  end  of  the  disgraceful  process 
s^^^nst  the  Queen  took  place  while  the  Wordsworths  were  in 
"town.  Whilst  the  trial  was  gi>ing  on,  and  the  issue  still  un- 
cr^rtain,  I  met  Coleridge,  who  said,  *'  Well,  Robinson,  you  are 
«*.  Queenite,  1  hopel" —  **  Indeed  I  am  not."  —  "  How  is  that 
IXDssible]"  —  "1  am  only  an  auti-Kingite.''  —  "That's  just 
hat  I  mean." 

On  the  3d  of  December  I  dined  with  the  Beneckes,  and 
ade  an  acquaintance,  which  still  continues,  with  Mr.  and 
^Xrs.  Sieveking.t  He  is  a  merchant  of  great  respectability, 
«-X3d  related  to  my  Hamburg  acquaintance.  A  man  of  sense, 
"tl-iough  not  a  writer  ;  he  is  highly  religious,  a  believer  in  mes- 
^^"^erism,  and  with  an  inclination  to  all  mystical  doctrines.  His 
^^^dest  son  is  now  a  yoimg  M.  D.,}  and  a  verj-  amiable  young 
^^an.  He  was  educated  partly  at  our  University  College,  and 
-^  can  cite  him  as  a  testimony  in  its  favor.  After  spending 
**^veral  years  at  Paris,  Berlin,  and  at  Edinburjrh,  wlicre  he 
^*^k  his  degree,  he  gave  his  decided  opinion  that  the  medical 
^^^ool  of  oiu*  University  ('ollege  was  the  best  in  Europe. 

^ecemhei*  8th.  —  1  read  a  little  of  Keats's  poems  to  the 
'^^ers's,  —  the  beginning  of  *'  Hyj>erion,"  —  really  a  piece  of 
^^^*at  promise.     There  are  a  force,  wildncss,  and  Driginality  in 

*   >\'ritten  in  1861. 
j.^^    Uesideiit  for  in«ny  year*  at  Stanifonl  Hill.     Mr  Sievokini?  <liod  at  his  son's 

i«l«nce  in  MHnclie<»tef  Square,  Xovt'uilnT  21*,  IJ-OH,  :i;^imI  7'.«. 
,    *    Now  Plivsician  in  Ordinary  to  the  l*rince  of  Wales.    He  attended  H.  C.  R 

■lU  last  illness. 
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lliL-  tt'iiik-    .,'■  rr..~  ■,  ■ii!i_'  piirt  which,  if  faia  perilous  joumerti) 
lliilv  il."  I'-.i:.  promise  to  place  hiiu  at  the  hoi 

'if  tliu  h     ■  I  r  poets.     Lamb  places  him  ncit  » 

Wiirilsuiii -1]        i!'t  Liiii]^' any  compariaoii,  for  thevaredii- 

siiiiikr. 

D^'eiiifjir  14fli~  —  Ou  my  return  from  court,  where  I  h«l 
^milled  it  Biuse  fur  H.  Stanafeld,  I  met  Esther  Naab  laid  wbIW 
with  her.  After  dining  at  OuUier's,  1  aconnjMnicd  her  ta 
J)riiry  Ljiiii;.  "The  English  Fleet,"  a  very  sttipid  opera, Iml 
BriLbiiiti'!!  aiugiiijr  wiui  delightful  Madame  Vetitriii,  thotigb 
nirher  Vit<  im|iiidL-iit.  is  a  charmiiij^  creature,  asit  MusdeD,  a 
the  drill  I  ki  II  -  li  II,  \i  ^^  ;il>-ni1iitely  perfect.  Afterwards  a  melo- 
dnuiiii  I-  I  -III  ihi?  Mjigpie"),  iu  which  the  theft  rf 
11  mau'i'i'  I       .    til  a  number  of  aflecting  scenes,  wB 

rt'iiilcri'il  |<  I  iiiuiK    <ii.  <-i:iil:  ))V  Mish  Kelly's  acting.      Tbeplu 
Wi-11  laid  r.nil  iiriLtly  i-w'L-il(ed'. 

JJefn,il«-r  I'ltli.  —  I  spent  the  foreniwn  at  homo  reading  1»», 
mill  wi'ut  latt'  to  tlie  Adera's,  where  I  reftd  Keats's  "  Pol '"f 
l!a-i)."  ji  jiatlictie  tiile,  delightfully  told.  I  aftcns'arda  wJ 
iKi'  siiirv  in  Itoccnceio,  —  each  iu  its  way  excellent  1  »■ 
Lfii  itly  iiil.iinken  if  Koatti  do  not  very  soon  take  a  high  phn 
)iiiii>u^' niir  pKL'ts.  Great  feeling  and  a  powerful  uuagiratioD 
iiiv  sliuwn  in  tliiK  litllf  volume. 
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poem  without  comprehending  it.     It  qnite  affects  me  to  re- 
mark the  early  decay  of  my  faculties.     I  am  so  lethargic  that 
I  shall  soon  be  unable  to  discharge  the  ordinary  business  of 
life ;  and  as  to  all  pretensions  to  literary  taste,  this  I  must  lay 
aside  entirely.     How  wretched  is  that  state,  at  least  how  low 
is  it,  when  a  man  is  content  to  renounce  all  claim  to  respect, 
and  endeavors  only  to  enjoy  himself !     Yet  I  am  reduced  to 
this.     When  my  vivacity  is  checked  by  age,  and  I  have  lost 
^y  companionable  qualities,  I  shall  then  have  nothing  left  but 
&  little  good-nature  to  make  me  tolerable,  even  to  my  old  ac- 
q^iaintances.* 

December  Sift,  —  Bischoff  told  me  that  when,  some  years 

hack,  T ,  the  common  friend  of  himself  and  Monkhouse, 

^as  in  difficulties,  Bischoff  communicated  the  fact  to  Monk- 
house,  who  seemed  strongly  affected.     He  said  nothing  to  Mr. 

Bischoff,  but  went  instantly  to  T and  offered  him  £  10,000, 

if  that  could  save  him  fh)m  failure.     It  could  not,  and  T 

rejected  the  offer. 

After  dining  with  W.  Collier  alone,  and  sitting  in  chambers 

^ver  a  book,  I  went  to  Edgar  Taylor's,t  having  refused  to  dine 

^th  him.     He  had  a  party,  and  I  stayed  there  till  the  old  year 

iuui  passed.     There  were  Richard  and  Arthur  Taylor,  E.  Tay- 

'*>r*8  partner,  Roscoe,t  and  a  younger  RoscoeS  (a  handsome  and 

promising  young  man,  who  is  with  Pattison  the  pleader,  ||  and 

^s  to  be  called  to  the  bar),  and  Bowring  the  traveller.     His 

Person  is  mild  and  amiable,  and  his  tone  of  conversation  agree- 

{^•Me.     He  is  in  correspondence  with  the  Sj)ani8h  patriots,  and 

***  an  enthusiast  in  their  cause. 

So  passed  away  the  last  hours  of  the  year,  —  a  year  which 
*^  liave  enjoyed  as  I  have  the  former  years  of  my  life,  but  which 
'^^la  given  me  a  deeper  conviction  than  I  ever  had  of  the  insig- 
nificance of  my  own  character. 

^  Written  between  forty-six  and  forty-seven  years  before  H.  C.  R.  died, 
j^  "f"  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor  wak  a  very  eminent  solicitor,  and  an  accomplished  man. 
^^  tranMated  the'  French  metrical  chronicle,  by  Wace,  entitled  "  Roman  de 
j**iii."  He  also  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  German  Minnesingers,"  with  tran»- 
*y^ed  specimens;  and  prepared  a  version  of  some  of  the  admirable  fairy  stories 
?**  the  brothers  Grimm:  ilhistrated  by  George  Cniikshanlc.  And  it  is  well 
r^^^own  that  he  was  the  **  I^vman  "  wliose  revised  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
,^^t-nent  was  pablished  by  dickering  in  1840,  shortly  after  his  death.  This 
^''Ork  was  almost  entirely' prepared  by  him  duriiii;  a  long  and  painfnl  illness. 
%  Robert  Rf>scoe.  Like  almost  all  William  Roscoe*a  sons,  an  author  and 
St.    He  died  in  1860. 


,    §  Hcnrv  Roscoc,  author  of  "  The  Lives  of  Eminent  Lawyers,"  &c.,  &c.    He 
^l^d  in  1^6. 

11  Afterwards  a  Judge. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
1821. 

JANUARY  Int.  —  I  dined  at  Ctillier's.  and  then  wenfrT 
Oovent  Garden,  where  I  saw  "  Vii^nius."  Mavrewly  very 
much  ploasi'd  me.  The  tnith  of  his  performance  is  odmiratilri. 
His  rich  mellow  tones  are  delightful,  and  did  he  comltinc  tha 
exprewtive  face  of  Kean  with  his  own  voice,  be  would  far  aur- 
pass  Ketui,  fur  injudgoient  I  think  him  eqiiHl.  The  scene  in 
which  ho  betroths  bis  daiiKliler  ia  delightfidly  tender,  but  ibn 
catastrophe  ia  too  long  dt;lit)'e<l  and  wants  effect,  and  the  hist 
act  is  an  excreitcencc. 

Jainiary  21st.  —  I  looked  over  papers,  and  at  twelve  u*d(«k 
walked  out.  I  called  on  the  Colliers,  and  (ben  went  to  Mrs 
Uarliaidd's.  She  wits  in  good  apirits.  but  she  is  now  the  eon 
firmed  old  liidy.  Indei^endentlyof  bcr  fine  imderstHndiiig  and 
btemrx' reputation,  she  would  lie  interestinj;.  Her  white  locks. 
fair  and  unwrinkled  skin,  brilliant  starebed  linen,  and  rich 
silk  gown,  make  her  a  fit  object  for  a  painter.  Her  cuuver 
satinn  ia  lively,  her  remarks  judleioiis,  and  always  pertiuenL 

January  SOfh.  —  Tbis  day  lieing  a  holiday,  I  went  to  K«n 
lilc's  sale.  I  met  Amyot  there,  and  we  had  a  |ileaHniit  luiin){b 
together.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miiatiuerier  and  Ijiwis  took  lea  with 
ine,  and  stayed  several  bonrs  lookmg  over  my  prints,  and  I 
eiyoyed  tbeir  pleasure.  Is  it  vanity,  symfiathy.  or  gvod. 
nature,  or  a  comjwmid  of  all  these  feeliniw,  which  makes  iJm 
owner  of  works  of  art  enjoy  the  QJthlhition  1  Besides  this, 
be  leania  the  just  appreuiation  of  works  of  art,  which  la  a 
positive  gain,  if  anything  appvrtaining  to  taste  may  bu  called 

February  10th. — The  evening  was  devoted  to  Ta]fourd*a 
call  to  the  bar.  which  was  made  more  amusing  by  the  oniitom- 
puraueons  call  of  the  Iriah  orator,  Phillips.*  Tnlfonnl  had  a 
ti'imerous  d inner- imrty.  at  wbieb  1  waa  the  senior  ImitHsKt. 
We  were  so  inucli  more  nunierf>us  than  the  other  imrties.  — 
llterc  being  three  besides  I*hil!i|i»'8,  —  that  we  took  llie  liend' 
table  ftuci  tlie  lend  in  the  business  of  the  evuuing.  Soon  q 
we  were  settled,  with  the  dessert  on  the  table,  I  gave  T 
■  Afterwnrilt  Cuniinlii>i<iii«r  of  tlie  Inaulrcnt  Oowt 
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health.  He,  after  returning  thanks,  gave  as  a  toast  the  Irish 
Iis\r,  and  in  alhision  to  Phillips's  call,  said  that  what  had  just 
ta.ken  place  was  a  gi'eat  gain  to  England,  and  a  loss  to  Ireland. 
This  compliment  called  up  the  orator,  and  he  spoke  in  a  subdued 
tone  and  with  a  slowness  that  surprised  me.  I  left  the  Hall  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  take  tea  with  Manning.  When  I  returned 
Phillips  was  again  on  his  legs,  and  using  a  great  deal  of  decla- 
rnation.  He  spoke  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
^oukhouse  came  to  the  Hall,  and  at  about  twelve  we  adjourned 
"to  Talfourd's  chambers,  where  an  elegant  supper  was  set  out. 
In  bed  at  half  past  two. 

March  10th.  —  I  took  tea  at  Flaxman's,  and  eryoyed  the  two 
Hours  I  stayed  there  very  much.  Of  all  the  religious  men  I 
e^er  saw,  he  is  the  most  amiable.  The  utter  absence  of  all 
X>olemical  feeling,  —  the  disclaiming  of  all  speculative  opinion 
0.8  an  essential  to  salvation,  —  the  reference  of  faith  to  the  af- 
fections, not  the  imderstanding,  are  points  in  which  I  most 
oordially  concur  with  him ;  earnestly  wishing  at  the  same  time 
't.liat  I  was  in  all  respects  like  him. 

Wordsworth  to  H.  C.  R. 

12th-  March,  1821. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  You  were  very  good  in  writing  me  so 
Ic^ng  a  letter,  and  kind,  in  your  own  Robinsonian  way.     Your 
~  etermination  to  withdiiiw  from  your  profession  in  sufficient 
ime  for  an  autumnal  harvest  of  leisure  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
«8t  of  your  consistent  resolves  and  practices.     Consistent  I 
ave  said,  and  why  not  rational  ?     The  word  would  surely 
ave  been  added,  hud  not  I  felt  that  it  was  awkwardly  loading 
he  sentence,  and  so  truth  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  n  point 
f  taste,  but  for  this  compunction.     Full  surely  you  will   do 
rell ;  but  take  time  ;  it  would  be  imgrateful  to  quit  in  haste 
^  profession  that  has  used  you  so  civilly.     Would  that  I  could 
encourage  the  hope  of  passing  a  winter  with  you  in  Rome, 
^boutthe  time  you  mention,  which  is  just  the  period  I  should 
Myself  select !  ....  As  to  poetry,  I  am  sick  of  it ;  it  over- 
^runs  the  country  in  all  the  shapes  of  the  Plaj^ues  of  Egj'pt, 
—  frog-poet«  (the  Croakers),  mice-poets  (the  Kibblers),  a  class 
which  Gray,  in  his  dignified  way,  calls  flics,  the  "  insect  youth," 
— a  term  wonderfully  applicable  upon  this  occasion.     But  let 
us  desist,  or  we  shall  be  accused  of  envying  the  rising  genera- 
tion.    Mary  and  I  pwissed  some  days  at  Cambridge,  where, 
VOL.  I.  20 
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what  with  the  compnny  of  my  dew  brother,"  —  oni 
aptortmenta,  with  all  ihe  venerahle  portntits  thure,  t 
oue  iuto  humility,  —  old  frieuda,  aew  ucquaiutaiKw,  i 
huiidrMl  funiliar  remembrnnces,  and  freshly  wajured  (i 
lections,  I  enjoyed  ntyDelf  nnt  a  iittle.  1  should  like  to  lend 
yo\i  a  sonnet,  composed  at  Cambridge  ;  but  it  ia  reserved  tat 
cogent  reasona,  to  be  imparted  in  due  time.  Farewell !  htippj 
shall  .we  be  to  ami  you. 

Wm.  Woiu>swoitrH. 


Af'ril  I'M.  —  (On  a  ^isit  to  the  Puttiasons  lit  Witham.J  I 
walked  to  Hatfield  t  with  William.  Look«l  into  the  chiirvh. 
^  the  Vicar,  Bonnot,  was  our  cicerone.  Ho  spoke  of  (.JoldHiuiih 
aa  u  man  be  ba<l  seen.  Uoldsmith  had  lodged  at  Springticld, 
with  some  f&rniera.  He  spent  his  forenoons  in  hm  room, 
writin);,  and  break&sted  off  water-gruel,  without  broud.  Iq 
his  munaonj  he  was  a  bear.  —  •'  .\  tame  one."  1  obsenred.  and 
it  was  asseuted  to.  He  dressed  shabbily,  and  was  uii  odd  onu. 
No  fiirther  particulars  could  I  get,  except  that  white  (>dd- 
smith  was  there,  a  gentleman  took  down  some  cottages,  which 
Beimet  supposes  gave  rise  to  the  "  DsBerted  Village."  Beimet 
pointed  out  to.us  the  antiquities  of  his  cliurch  ;  luuung  lliMd 
a  ret'uraljent  statue,  which  every  one  believed  was  a  wonuui, 
till  Floxraan  came  and  satisfied  him  that  it  was  a  priest.. 

Apri/  17tli.  —  Hayter,  a  ptiinter  in  crayons,  J  dined  with  iw. 
He  is  taking  a  likcueas  of  Mr.  Pattisson,  and  is  certainly  suc- 
ccRsfiil  as  a  portrait-jmintcr.  In  other  respects  he  is  a 
rharuftfi;  He  is  sclf-educnted,  but  is  a  sensible  man.  and 
blends  humor  with  all  he  says.  And  his  affection  for  his  chil- 
dreu,  one  of  whom  is  already  a  promising  young  artist,  gives  & 
kind  of  dignity  io  his  character. 

Jnvf  12th. — I  nc<K>mpanicd  my  brother  and  sister  to  Ci^ 
vent  Garden,  Wu  had  a  crowding  to  get  then.-.  It  was 
Listan's  benefit.  He  played  delightfully  Sam  Swipes  in  ■•  Ex- 
change no  Kobliery,"  bis  kunvish  father  passing  him  off  as  the 
foster-son  of  a  gentleman  who  had  run  away  after  intrusting 

y  C'lllpgc,  Cimbrlilge. 


.-c,"  pnltlhhnl  I« 


•  l>f.  Chrittophar  Wftninwnrth.  BUnltir  of  Triii 

t  Hntnpld  PsTvntl.  two  mllw  fiwn  Wltlmm. 

1  Mr.  ChmiM  Hnvrer,  Hulhor  of  "A  TreHtfw  o , ,    , „  .„ 

I«i5,and  jrenfninv'cmiiiidcred  iiiicp»«riil  In  rnktiie  Ilkcnr^uno.     Hv  whh  Uw 
fHtlicr  of  Ihc  ppSMiit  Sir  GEHirse   Hiirt«r  nnil  Mr.  .Tnhn  HnrlBr.  hoflt  dl   ~ 

AUl«ln!(l  iK.rtmfr.i.i.iiiter',  »IIII  livliiir.   'Chiirlw  Hiivler  liKlapd  U  WiUr 

mftiith*  .iiiriiijt  1811.    HI.  price  Tcr  iiiph  fmvuii  'Imwiiiffi  wu  ■ 
Till)  fdctiirB  Hbuve  ran>tTv'l  to  l>  itill  in  poMCMIon  ofthe  ttiaVlj. 
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him  with  the  child.  The  Biipposed  fkther  was  admirably  rep- 
resented  by  FarreB.  And  these  two  performers  afforded  me 
more  pleasure  than  the  theatre  often  gives  me. 

July  7th,  —  I  was  busied  about  many  things  this  forenoon. 
I  went  for  a  short  time  to  the  King's  Bench.  Then  looked 
over  Hamond*s  papers,  and  went  to  Saunders's  sale.  Dined 
hastily  in  Coleman  Street,  tind  then  went  to  Mrs.  Barbauld's, 
where  I  was  soon  joined  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  This 
was  a  meeting  I  had  brought  about  to  gratify  nuitual  cu- 
riosity. The  Lambs  are  pleased  with  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  they  have  pleased  her.  Mrs.  C. 
Aikin  was  there,  and  Miss  Lawrence.  Lamb  was  chatty,  and 
suited  his  conversation  to  his  company,  except  that,  speaking 
of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  he  said  he  had  a  peevish  face.  When  he 
was  told  Mrs.  Aikin  was  Gilbert  Wakefield's  daughter,  he  was 
vexed,  but  got  out  of  the  scrape  tolerably  well.  1  walked  with 
the  Lambs  by  the  turnpike,  and  then  came  home,  not  to  go  to 
bed,  but  to  sit  up  till  the  Norwich  coach  should  call  for  me. 
I  had  several  letters  to  write,  which  with  packing,  drinking 
chocolate,  &c.  fully  occupied  my  time,  so  that  I  had  no  ennui, 
though  I  was  imable  to  read. 

Jiem,^  —  One  evening,  when  I  was  at  the  Aikins',  Charles 
Lamb  told  a  droll  story  of  an  India-house  clerk  accused  of 
eating  man's  flesh,  and  remarked  that  among  caimibals  those 
who  rejected  the  favorite  dish  would  be  called  mimntkropisU. 

July  2Sd, — Finished  Johnson's  "  Hebrides."  I  feel  ashamed 
of  the  delight  it  once  afforded  me.  The  style  is  so  ix)nipou8, 
the  thoughts  so  ordinary,  with  so  little  feeling,  or  imagination, 
or  knowledge.  Yet  I  once  admired  it.  What  assurance  have 
I  that  I  may  not  hereafter  think  as  meanly  of  the  Iwoks  I  now 
admire  ) 

Av^ut  12th.  —  (Bury.)  I  went  with  Pry  me  t  to  see  the  jail, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  celebrity,  1  had  not  visited.  There  I 
saw  neither  a  filthy  assemblage  of  \^Tetche8  brought  together  to 
he  instructed  for  future  crimes  rather  than  punished  for  past, 
nor  a  place  of  ease  and  comfort,  inviting  nither  than  deterring 
to  the  criminal.  The  ganlen,  yards,  and  buildings  have  an  air 
of  great  neatness ;  but  this  can  hardly  ha  a  recommendation 
to  the  prisoners.  Tliey  are  separated  by  many  subdivisions, 
and  constantly  exp^jsed  to  inspection.     In  the  day  they  work 

♦  Written  ill  1S40. 

t  A  fellow-circuiteer  of  H.  C.  R.'s,  long  M.  P.  for  Cambridge.     He  died  Dec 
19, 1868. 
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at  n  mill,  and  at  night  all  are  racludcd.  Each  ha»  hia 
little  cell,  The  all- important  thing  ia  to  ■void  letting  crimi- 
naU  be  logetht-r  in  iiileuess.  To  a  spectator  there  is  uothtng 
oA'cnitivc  ill  this  prison.  And  t^erlaudy  if  its  arraogeueutii 
were  followed  iiiiifursolly,  muuh  taiaery  would  be  prereuted 
aud  good  servicu  rendered  to  momlityt 

[In  thr  autumn  of  thia  year  Mr.  Kohinson  nude  a  tour  to 
Suotlund  of  a  little  over  a  uioiith.  The  chief  personal  racoUec- 
tions  are  all  that  will  1>b  given  here.  —  En.] 

J  mjuii  29th.  —  Visited  Dryhiirgh  Abliey.  A  day  of  interest. 
apart  from  the  beauties  of  my  walk,  Mra,  Masquerier  had 
^ven  nie  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  well-known  Karl  of  Bu- 
ohan,  —  a,  ubanictcr.  He  married  her  aunt,  who  was  a  ForlwK. 
Lord  Bnuhan,  who  was  advanued  In  year^,  lind,  by  u  lil'e  uf 
sparing,  restored  in  a  great  ineiwure  the  family  from  iU  sunken 
state ;  but,  in  doing  this,  he  had  tn  endure  the  repnuu^  of 
penurious  habits,  while  his  two  younger  brothontnequirealabril- 
liant  reputation  :  one  was  Lord  Erskine.  the  most  jierfi-ut  of 
HMi  priiis  orators,  and  one  of  the  poorest  of  English  ChanoH- 
loTB,  —  the  other,  Henry  Erskine,  the  elder  brother,  eajuyed 
a  higher  reputation  among  friends,  but,  iu  the  iiifi?rior  spben 
of  the  Suotuh  uourts,  could  not  attain  to  on  equally  wide-flprMu 
celebrity-  Lord  Buchun  had  been  a  diUttaatt  in  letters.  Hv 
hod  written  a  life  of  Thonmon  the  pool,  and  of  the  patrioUi' 
orator,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  the  great  opponent  of  tlie  fjoottiah 
nnioa 

Before  I  was  introduced  to  the  Earl,  I  saw  in  the  grontida 
ample  mouuraeutHof  his  tafite  and  chaniuter.  He  reecirctl  nio 
cordially.  He  being  fri3iu  home  when  I  called,  I  left  my  let- 
ter, and  walked  in  the  gn^unds.  Uu  my  retiun,  he  hioiaeir 
opened  the  door  for  nie,  and  said  to  the  sen'ant :  "  Show  Ur. 
Robinson  into  his  bedroom.     You  will  spend  the  day  here." 

He  was  manifestly  proud  of  his  alliance  with  thu  rayal 
house  of  the  Stuarts,  but  waa  not  offended  with  the  free  nuuuMir 
in  wliich  I  spoke  of  the  uoutemptible  pedunt  James  1.  of  Eng- 
land. He  exhibited  many  relics  of  the  mifurtunat«  Mitry ; 
and  (says  my  joiimul )  enumerated  to  me  many  of  his  ancestors. 
"  whom  ray  imperfect  recollections  would  have  deeignatvd 
rather  as  itifiunous  than  illuat.rioiis."  But  no  m^in  of  &mily 
heartily  despised  birth.  He  was  q  stanch  Whig,  but  hod 
long  retired  from  ixilities.  He  was  proud  of  his  Imither.  Iho 
great  English  orator,  but  lamented  his  auceptauce  of  the  Chan- 
celloiship.     "  1  wrote  him  a  letter,"  said  the  Enrl,  "  offoring. 
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if  he  would  decline  the  office,  to  settle  my  esbvte  on  his  eldest 
son.  Unluckily,  he  did  not  receive  my  letter  until  it  was  too 
late,  or  he  might  have  accepted  my  offer ;  his  mind  was  so. 
confused  when  he  announced  the  fact  of  the  appointment,  that 
he  signed  his  letter  *  Buchan.' " 

The  next  day  I  left  Dryburgh,  furnished  with  a  useful  lettei 
to  the  Scotch  antiquary  and  bookseller,  David  Laing,  who  ren* 
dcred  me  obliging  offices  at  Edinburgh.  I  had  also  a  letter  to 
the  &mous  Sir  James  Sinclair,  the  agriculturist,  which  I  was 
not  anxious  to  deliver,  as  in  it  I  was  foolishly  characterized  as 
a  **  really  learned  person,"  this  being  provably  false.  "  The 
praises,"  says  my  journal,  "  usually  contained  in  letters  of  the 
kind  one  may  swallow,  because  they  never  mean  more  than  that 
the  writer  likes  the  object  of  them."  Lord  Buchan  offered  me 
a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  I  declined.  1  found  that 
he  had  no  liking  for  Sir  Walter,  and  I  was  therefore  sure  that 
Sir  Walter  had  no  liking  for  him ;  and  it  is  bad  policy  to  de- 
liver such  letters.  I  regretted  much  that  a  letter  from  Words- 
worth to  Scott  reached  me  too  late ;  that  I  should  have  rejoiced 
to  deliver. 

My  first  concern  at  Edinburgh  was  to  see  Anthony 
Robinson,  Jun.  He  showed  mc  such  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
place  as  were  known  to  him.  In  his  sitting-room  I  com- 
plained of  an  offensive  smell,  which  he  explained  by  opening  a 
closet  door,  and  producing  some  human  limbs.  He  had  bought 
these  of  the  resurrection-men.  He  afterwards  disappeared  ; 
and  on  his  father's  death,  a  commission  was  sent  to  Scotland 
to  collect  evidence  respecting  Anthony  Robinson,  Jun..  from 
which  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  not  been  heard  of  for 
years.  He  had  left  his  clothes,  &c.  at  Perth,  and  had  gone  to 
Edinburgh  to  continue  his  studies  ;  and  it  was  at  Edinburgh 
that  he  was  last  heard  of  This  being  just  before  the  dreadful 
exposure  took  place  of  the  murders  effected  by  bnrkinf/y  my 
speculation  was  that  poor  Anthony  was  one  of  the  victims. 

2d  September  {Sundoff),  —  Mr.  David  Laing  took  ine  to  hear 
Dr.  Thomson,  a  very  eminent  Scotch  preacher,  who  had  at 
Edinburgh  the  like  pre-eminence  which  Dr.  Chalmers  had  at 
lilasgow.  But  ho  appeared  to  nie  to  be  a  mere  orator,  profiting 
by  a  sonorous  voice  and  a  commanding  countenance.  This, 
however,  may  be  an  erroneous  judgment. 

This  same  day  originated  an  accjuaintance  of  which  I  will 
now  relate  the  beginning  and  the  end.  Walking  with  Laing,  he 
pointed  out  to  me  a  young  man.     "  That,"  said  he,  "  is  James 
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Uralianie,  nepliew  of  the  poet  of 'The  Sulilwtb.'"  

Laiiig  to  intnidiicc  tne.  His  futhei'g  au^iiiaititmiuu  I  hiui  tnade 
at  Mr.  Clarktion'a.  Thie  produced  n  vorj'  vordiiil  rcL-eptwn. 
and  after  spciidiog  a  daj  (the  3d)  in  a  wiilk  Ui  itosiiu  and 
Hikwthomdeu  (of  which,  if  I  said  tuiything  »n  «ucU  BiiV^ect«.  1 
should  have  much  to  gay),  I  went  to  an  evening  party  «t  Mr. 
Gniliaiue's.  lAtng  waa  there,  and  my  Journal  mentioiM  a  .Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  the  same  man,  I  have  no  doubt,  wlui  has  latrly 
been  involvwJ  in  a  conti'OTerey  with  our  ( Uiiiveniity  Culli-gp) 
Profuaaor  De  Morgan  on  logic  My  journal  spuaks  of  bint  as, 
Biccording  to  Loing,  a  young  lawyer  of  brilliaiit  talc-nta,  a  pro- 
found thinker,  and  oonvereant  with  German  philoeopliy  and 
Uternture. 

On  the  9tb  of  September  nu  liiuidont  ooourred  enpeciallT 
lunuaing  in  connwttim  with  what  took  plai-e  immtsdiattly 
afterwards.  1  rose  very  early  to  a«e  anew  plaee,  ami  (it  wan 
between  six  and  seven)  seeing  a  largo  building,  I  asked  a  man, 
irho  looked  like  a  journeyman  weaver,  what  it  was.  He  tiild 
me  a  granrntar-uulioul.  "  But,  sir,"  he  added,  ''  1  think  it  would 
become  you  better  on  the  Lord's  day  morning  to  )>e  reading 
your  Bible  at  home,  than  asking  about  public  building"  I 
very  quickly  answi^Y»]  :  "  My  friend,  you  liftve  given  mt;  a  piece 
of  very  good  advice  ;  let  me  give  you  one,  and  we  may  both 
protit  by  our  meeting.  Beware  of  spiritiial  pride."  Ttii; 
man  scowled  with  a  Scutch  surliness,  and,  apparently.  di<l  not 
take  my  ooimsel  with  as  much  good-humor  us  1  did  his. 

It  was  ador  this  that  I  heard  Dr.  Chalmers  preoL-h.  In  the 
forenoon  it  was  a  plain  discourse  to  plain  people,  in  a  sort  of 
adiool.  In  the  uftemoou  it  nas  a  splendid  discourse,  lu  tUa 
Tron  Church,  against  the  Jiulaical  observance  of  the  Sabbatli, 
which  he  termed  "  an  expedient  for  pacifying  the  jeialnusics  of 
a  (lod  of  veugoouoe,"^  reprobating  tlie  uperose  drmlgery  of 
such  Sabbaths.  He  represented  the  whole  value  of  tMbbath 
observance  to  lie  in  its  Iwinga/rw  and  mliinii  service,  —  a 
foretaste  of  heaven.  "  If  yuu  cannot  breathe  in  comfurt  here, 
you  cannot  breathe  in  heaven  hereafter."  Many  years  aftM- 
wards,  I  mentioned  this  to  Irving,  who  was  tlien  the  collea^e 
of  Chalmers,  and  already  npoken  of  iM  liis  rival  in  eloquvuoe, 
and  he  told  me  that  tlio  Deacons  waited  on  tlie  I>i)clur  U> 
remonstrate  with  )iim  on  the  oi'XNision  of  this  sermon. 

That  I  may  conclude  with  Dr.  Clndraers  now,  let  me  here 
aay,  that  I  was  as  much  gratified  with  liini  oa  I  wun  dissatislied 
with    Andrew    Thomson  ;    tliiit  he  appeared  idwrlxvl  in  iiis 
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Bubjeot,  utterly  free  ftom  ostentation,  and  forgetful  of  himselfl 
I  admired  him  highly,  rankhig  him  with  Robert  Hall ;  but  I 
heard  him  once  too  often.  On  my  return  from  the  Highlands,. 
I  heard  him  on  the  30th  of  September,  in  the  morning,  on  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  declared  to  be  no  par- 
ticidar  sin,  but  a  general  indi8i)08ition  to  the  Gospel.  "  It 
can't  be  forgiven,"  ho  said,  "  l)Gcause  the  sinner  can't  comply 
with  the  condition, — desire  to  bo  forgiven."  But  it  was  the 
evening  sermon  which  left  a  painful  impression  on  my  mind* 
Ho  affirmed  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  its  most  offensive 
form.     He  declined  to  explain  it. 

The  elder  Mr.  Grahame  was  one  of  the  leading^ members  of 
the  Doctor's  congregation.  He  is  very  much  like  his  son,  only 
milder,  because  older.  He  had  another  son,  still  living,  and 
whom  I  saw  now  and  then.  This  was  Tom  Grahame,  an 
incarnation  of  the  old  Covenanter,  a  fierce  radical  and  ultra- 
Calvinist,  who  has  a  warm-hearted,  free  way,  which  softens  his 
otherwise  bitter  religious  spirit. 

On  September  16th  I  had  a  little  adventure.  Being  on  the 
western  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  opposite  the  Mill,  at  Inversnaid, 
some  women  kindled  a  fire,  the  smoke  of  which  was  to  be  a 
signal  for  a  ferry-boat.  No  ferryman  came  ;  and  a  feeble  old 
man  offering  himself  as  a  boatman,  1  intrusted  myself  to  him. 
I  asked  the  women  who  he  was.  They  said,  "  That 's  old  An- 
drew." According  to  their  account,  he  lived  a  hermit's  life  in 
a  lone  island  on  the  lake  ;  the  poor  peasantry  giving  him  meal 
and  what  he  wanted,  and  he  picking  up  pence.  On  my  asking 
him  whether  he  would  take  mc  across  the  lake,  he  said,  "  I 
wull,  if  you  '11  gi'e  me  sfixpence."  So  1  consented.  But 
before  I  was  half  over,  I  repented  of  my  rashness,  for  I  feared 
the  oars  would  fall  out  of  his  hands.  A  breath  of  wind  would 
have  rendered  half  the  voyjige  too  much  for  him.  There  was 
some  cunning  mixed  up  witli  the  fellow's  seeming  imbecility, 
for  when  his  strength  wiis  failing  he  rested,  and  entered  into 
talk,  manifestly  to  amuse  me.  He  said  he  could  see  things 
before  they  happened.  He  stiw  the  Riidicals  before  they  came, 
Ac.  He  had  picked  up  a  few  words  of  Spanish  and  German, 
which  he  uttered  ridiculously,  and  laughed.  But  when  1  put 
troublesome  questions,  he  affected  not  to  understand  me  ;  and 
"Was  quite  astonished,  as  well  Jis  delighted,  when  I  gave  him 
two  sixpences  instead  of  the  one  he  had  barji:ained  for.  The 
simple-minded  women,  who  atFectod  to  look  down  on  him, 
neemed,  however,  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  and  no  wonder.    On 
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my  telling  Wordsworth  this  history,  he  Hcliumed,  '*That% 
my  '  Brownie.' "  His  "  Brownie's  Cell "  •  is  by  no  mtauiH  one 
of  my  favcrite  poems.  My  sight  of  old  Andrew  showed  lott 
the  stuff  out  of  which  ei  pocticnl  mind  can  weave  Hudi  &  wvb>g 

Aftur  visiting  Stirling  and  Perth,  I  went  to  CriffT.  0 
wny  I  mt-t  II  little  Sootch  girl,  whu  eihihittsd  a  favorable 
men  of  the  national  uhartuiter.  I  asked  the  name  of  the  g  ^^^ 
tleman  wbiMs  house  I  had  passed,  and  put  it  down  ia  tnjr 
pocket-L>ook.  "  And  do  you  go  nUiiit  putting  pcoplo'a  oamea 
in  yonr  book!"— "  Yea."  —  "And  wlmt 'b  the  use  of  itt"^ 
Now  this  was  mrt  Hiiid  in  iin  impertinent  tone,  as  if  she  thong 
I  was  doing  a  aiUy  act,  but  in  the  real  spirit  of  naif  inquiry. 

Oa  Satunlnj/,  tk«  22d  of  Srj/tfml'ri;  I  went  by  Comrie  | 
Loch  Earn  head.  On  Sunday,  the  23d,  by  KiUiu  to  Kem 
1  put  down  namea  of  places  which  I  would  gladly  sue  again  fl 
my  old  oga  This  day  I  witnessed  a  scene  which  still  rcKtaa 
my  eye  and  etir.  I  will  abridge  trora  my  jouniol : 
in  the  fiirenoou,  a  few  miles  from  Keumore,  when,  on  the  h 
road,  I  was  startled  by  a  scieaniing  noise,  whieh  I  at  first  a 
took  for  quarrelling ;  till,  coming  to  a  hedge,  which  I  oni 
looked,  I  beheld  a  scene  whieh  the  greatest  of  landscnpo-p« 
era  in  the  historic  line  might  have  delighted  to  represent.  ' 
Honilire  hue  cost  over  the  field  reminded  me  of  Salvator  F 
1  looked  down  into  a  meadow,  at  the  bottx>n)  of  which  r 
brook  ;  and  in  the  backgroimd  there  waa  a  dark  monnta 
frowning  over  a  lake  soinewhiit  rippled  liy  wind.  Agninatfl 
tree  on  the  river's  bank  was  placed  a  sort  of  Ih)x,  and  En  t'* 
was  a  preM:ber,  declaiming  in  the  Uaetic  tongue  to  an  audlen^ 
full  of  admiration.  On  the  rising  hill  before  him  v 
two  or  three  hundred  listeners.  Far  the  greater  nu ml ler  were 
lying  in  groups,  but  some  standing.  Among  those  present  n-ere 
ladies  genteelly  dressed.  In  the  hnrsh  sounds  whieh  gmied  in 
my  ew  I  could  not  distiuguiah  a  word,  except  a  few  proper 
names  of  Hebrew  persons." 

Oa  Srptrmlm-  the  29tk.  from  Lanark.  I  visited  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  palace,  and  had  unusual  pleasure  in  the  paintings 
to  be  seen  there.  I  venture  to  copy  my  remarks  on  t]ie  fc- 
mous  Itubens's  "  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den  " :  "  The  variety  of 
character  in  the  lions  is  admirable.  Here  is  indignation  at  the  « 
unintelligible  power  whieh  restrains  them  ;  there  reverence  to — 
wards  the  being  whoni  they  dare  not  touch.     One  of  tbeiu  i^a 
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consoled  by  the  contemplation  of  the  last  skull  he  has  been 
picking ;  one  is  anticipating  his  next  meal ;  two  are  debating 
the  subject  together.  But  the  Prophet,  with  a  face  resembling 
Curran's  (foreshortened  *  so  as  to  lose  its  best  expression),  has 
all  the  muscles  of  his  countenance  strained  from  extreme  ter- 
ror. jHe  is  without  joy  or  hope ;  and  though  his  doom  is 
postponed,  he  has  no  faith  in  the  miracle  which  is  to  reward 
his  integrity.  It  is  a  painting  rather  to  astonish  than  de- 
light." 

On  the  1st  of  October  I  passed  a  place  the  name  of  which  I 
could  not  have  recollected  twelve  hours  but  for  the  charm  of 

verse  :  — 

**  I  wish  I  were  where  Ellen  lies, 
By  fair  Kirkconnel  Lea." 

On  returning  to  England,  a  stout  old  lady,  our  coach  com- 
panion, rejoiced  heartily  that  she  was  again  in  old  England,  a 
mean  rivulet  being  the  insignificant  boundary.  This  fooling 
«he  persisted  in  retaining,  though  an  act  of  disobedience  to 
the  law  which  annihilated  England  as  a  state,  and  though  our 
supper  was  worse  than  any  lately  partaken  of  by  any  of  us  in 
Scotland. 

October  4th,  —  I  went  to  Ambleside,  and  for  four  days  I  was 
either  there  or  at  Rydid  Mount.     My  last  year's  journey  in 
'Switzerland  had  improved  my  acquaintance  with  the  Words- 
worth family,  and  i*aised  it  to  friendship.     But  my  time  was 
^liort,  and  I  have  nothing  to  record  beyond  this  fact,  that  Mrs. 
^Vordsworth  was  then  in  attendance  ujwn  a  lady  in  a  fever, 
Consequent  on   lying   in,  —  Mrs.   Quillinan,   a   lady    I   never 
*i*iw,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

October  7th.  —  My  journal  mentions  (what  does  not  belong 
"^  o  my  recollections,  but  to  my  obliviscences)  an  able  pamphlet 
^~>y  Mr.  De  Quincey  against  Brougham,  wTitten  during  the  late 
^^ lection,  entitled,  "  Close  Comments  on  a  Straggling  Speech," 
^%.  capital  title,  at  all  events.     All  that  Dc  Quincey  wrote,  or 

♦   Daniers  hend  i«  thrown  bnck.  and  he  looks  ni)w:ir<1s  with  an  earnest 

«>xprcs!&ion  and  clanped  hands,  ns  if  vohinncntlv  supplicatinp.     The  picture 

•^>rnierlv  belonjjod  to  King  Charle«i  I.     It  was  at  that   time  entered  as  foU 

^«^>W!^  in'the  Catalogue  of  the  Hoytd  Pictures:  "  A  piece  of  Daniel  in  the  Lion's 

^eii  with  lions  nbout  him.  given  hvthe  deceased  Lord  Dorchester  to  the  King, 

^^infC  so  hig  as  the  life.     Done  hy  Sir  Peter  Paul  Kuhens."     Dr.  Waagen  very 

justly  observe"*  that,  u[)on  tlie  wholr,  the  figure  of  Daniel  is  onlv  an  nccessorv' 

^^'inployed  bv  the  grent  master  to  intnxhice,  in  the  most  perfect  form,  nine 

^^eures  of  lions  and  Honesties  the  «*i7.e  of  life.     Rubens,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Dud- 

l«v  Carleton  (who  presented  the  picture  to  the  King),  dated  April  28, 1618, ex- 

V>fesRlv  state?  that  it  was  whollv  his  own  workmanship.     The  jjrice  was  600 

feorins.     Engraved  in  mezzotint  by  \V.  Ward,  1789. 
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writes,  U  curioiia.  if  nut  vaJiiable  ;  oonuncucing  with  l>i«  li 
knomi  "  Confessioua  of  an  Eugliah  Opium-Eater,"  and  aiding 
with  tuH  scaiidtUoua  but  paiufutly  iutereating  "  Autobiography," 
in  TaU's  Mugasiii*. 

Octtiher  Aiil.  —  To  Loiidon  on  the  Biiiy  coach,  aud  ui^joyod 
the  ride.  Storks,  Dover,  llolfe.  and  Andrewn  w«re  iiuiide  pU.v- 
ing  whiat.  1  was  uiituide  reading.  I  read  t'tiutoa  til.,  IV., 
and  V.  of  "  Ddq  Jiiah."  1  was  amused  liy  parts.  There  tu  a 
gayety  wiiicb  is  ajrreeiible  enough  when  it  ia  pluyfid  and  irvni- 
ual,  and  hero  it  is  less  luiilJgnaiit  than  it  is  ia  some  o(  Byron's 
writiugs.  The  gross  violatious  of  dccornot  and  morality  n 
ia  used  to.     I  felt  no  resontnicnt  at  the.  lines. 


loralitjr  vomt 

tiiiil  Hyim' 


nor  at  the  affected  contempt  throughout  towards  Woi 
There  are  powerful  descriptions,  and  there  is  a  lieniitiliil 
to  Greece.  I  began  Madame  de  Stall's  "Ten  Vears'  Exile. 
She  writes  with  eloquence  of  Buonaparte,  and  her  egotism  ia  by 
no  means  offensive. 

Octobrr  S6th.  —  Met  Charles  Aikin.  I  saw  he  hiul  a  hatband, 
and  he  Hhocltcd  me  by  the  intelligence  of  his  wife's  death.  I 
saw  her  ft  few  days  Ijcfore  I  set  off  on  my  journey.  .She  then 
appeared  to  bo  in  her  usual  health.  The  conversation  between 
us  was  not  remarkable ;  but  I  never  sau'  her  without  pleasure, 
or  left  her  without  a  hope  !  should  see  her  again.  She  was  a 
very  amiahle  woman.  She  brought  to  the  fninily  a  valuable 
aueession  of  feeling.  To  her  I  owe  my  introduction  to  Mrt. 
Barbauld.  E  huve  been  acquainted  with  hor.  thougli  withnnt 
great  intimacy,  twenty-litur  yearm.  She  waa  Oilbert  Wakefield's 
eldest  dauj^ter,  aud  not  much  younger  than  mvself, 

Nanember  3<1.  —  Finished  Madame  de  Stai^l's  "  Ten  Yeare* 
Exile."  A  very  interesting  book  in  itself,  and  to  me  especinlly 
iuterestbig  on  nccount  of  my  aequaiiitnuce  with  the  author. 
Her  sketehesof  Russian  manners  and  society  are  very  epirited. 
aud  her  representation  of  her  on-n  suD'eriiigs  under  Buonaparte's 
jjeraecutions  is  as  eloquent  as  her  novela.  The  stylo  is  ani- 
niated,  and  her  declimiations  ikgninst  Napoleon  are  in  her  best 
maiuier. 

/Vowmftfl-  7lh,  —  Called  on  Do  Qninoey  to  speak  altutit  lite 
CUwtical  Journal.     I  have  recommended  him  to  Valpi 
win  be  glad  iif  hiH  assistiiime.      De  IJuiucey  '      ' 


"Don  J"n 


ifilo  III. 


tm  to  Valpy,  ww  i 

J 
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-the  liberality  of  Taylor  and  Hessey,  who  gave  him  forty  guineas 
fV>r  his  "  Opium  Eater." 

Naoember  9th,  —  Dined  at  Guildhall     About  five  hundred 

pcraons  present,  perhaps  six  hundred.     The  tables  were  in  five 

lines  down  the  hall.    Gas  illumination.     The  company  all  well 

dressed  at  least      Tlic  ornaments  of  the  hustings,  with  the 

oleaned  statues,  (fee.,  rendered  the  scene  an  imposing  one.     I 

ciined  in  the  King's  Bench,  a  quiet  place,  and  fitter  for  a  sub- 

Btantial  meal  than  the  great  halL     I  was  placed^next  to  Croly 

(newspaper  writer  and  poet),  and  near  several  persons  of  whom 

I  knew  something,  so  that  I  did  not  want  for  society.     Our 

dinner  was  good,  but  ill-served  and  scanty.    As  soon  as  wc  had 

finished  a  hssty  dessert,  I  went  into  the  great  hall,  where  I  was 

^tuused  by  walking  about.      I  ascended  a  small  gallery  at  the 

^p  of  the  hall,  whence  the  view  below  was  very  fine  ;  and  I 

^^rwards  chatted  with  Firth,  (fee.     Some  dozen  judges  and 

^rigeants  were  really  ludicrous  objects  in  their  full-bottomed 

^*g8  and  scarlet  robes.      The  Dukes  of  Yoris  and  Wellington, 

*^ci  several  Ministers  of  State,  gave  6clat  to  the  occasion. 

-^''ovember  18th.  —  I  stepped  into  the  Lambs'  cottage  at  Dal- 
®^ii.  Mary,  pale  and  thin,  just  recovered  from  one  of  her  at- 
^^<^ks.  They  have  lost  their  brother  John,  and  feel  their  loss. 
*-\x^y  seemed  softened  by  affliction,  and  to  wish  for  society. 

l^oor  old  Captain  Buniey  died  on  Saturday.  The  rank 
^^p>tain  had  become  a  misnomer,  but  I  cannot  call  him  otbcr- 
^'*^*«.  He  was  made  Admind  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  was  a  fine 
^^^   man.*     His  whist  parties  were  a  great  enjoyment  to  me. 

-^tcemher  11th,  —  Dined  with  Monkhouse.  Tom  Clarkson 
^'^^xit  with  me.  The  interest  of  the  evening  arose  from  MSSi 
^^  ;(x)ems  by  Wordsworth,  on  the  subject  of  our  journey.  After 
^ 'Siting  so  long  without  writing  anything,  —  so  at  least  I  under- 
®^5^^^  when  in  Cuml>erland,  —  the  fit  has  come  on  him,  and 
^  ^"thin  a  short  time  he  has  comj)osed  a  piunber  of  delightful 
".^'tile  poems ;  and  Miss  Hutchison  writes  to  Mr.  Monkhouse 
"^^=^t  he  goes  on  writing  with  great  activity. t 

Jbecembtr  Slst.  —  At  Flaxman's,  where  I  spent  several  hours 
^^^^'  pleasantly.  We  talked  of  animal  nuignetism.  Flaxman 
^^<:2lared  he'  believed  it  to  be  fniud  and  imposition,  an  opinion 

^-  '^  The  clTcnmtinvigRtor  of  the  world  with  Captain  Cook,  ftnd  historian  of 
Y^  ^"'''^uninavijfiition.  A  liiinioroiH  old  man,  friend  of  Ohuries  Lamb,  son  of  Dr. 
r*^^*^>ev,  and  brother  of  Madame  d' Arbhiv.     Martin  Burnev  was  his  son.  —  H. 

-_  ■  The«»e  poenis  have  been  referreti  to  in  connection  w^ith  tlie  tour  which 
''■-^^:^e«ted  them. 
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Hs  has  in  hand  a  fine  moaumeut  of  Ellenborough.     A 
goid  lilivncaa  Um.' 

Jttmmirff  '^A/.  —  I  went  into  amrt  on  account  of  a  single 
dffi-uce.  whiih  unexpectedly  came  on  immediately,  and  haviiiy 
(uceewifd  ill  obtaining  an  aoquitt^i!,  I  was  aV>ie  to  leavu  Bury 
Ijj  the  "  Day  ^  coach.  I  hud  an  a^crcciible  ride,  the  weather 
bviiig  mild.  I  finished  "  Herodutu»,"  a  iKXik  which  has  (rreutly 
uniiw.ll  me.  The  inipreattion  must  frequently  regieated  during 
the  pL-rusal  waa  that  of  the  compatibility  of  great  moral  wis- 
■lum  Willi  gn^s  siipcnititiun.  It  is  impoasible  to  deny  that 
"  Hcrodutiis  "  encourages  by  hia  silence,  if  not  by  more  cxpreaa 
Ricouregvmeut,  the  belief  in  outnageuiis  fictions.  The  fVe- 
ty  of  inimcle  in  all  ancient  history  is  anfavorable  to  the 
f  of  that  affirmed  in  tho  Jewish  historj'.  This  book  in- 
qires  &  aatutury  horror  of  jiolitical  dcspotiaiu,  but  at  the  anrao 
tine  a  dongoroua  contempt  of  men  nt  large,  and  an  uueomfort- 
iUb  vispicion  of  the  pretensions  of  philosophers  and  patriota. 
fArwtry  25th.  —  I  went  to  Adors's,  and  fonnd  liiin  and  his 
rtii  done.  An  interesting  conversation.  Mrs.  Aders  talked 
B  ft  (one  of  religion  which  I  was  pleased  with.  At  the  same 
itooalie  showed  a  tendency  to'siiperetition  which  Icoiild  only 
vnukr  at.  She  haa  repeatedly  had  droains  of  events  which 
*<ih«e'|iiently  occurred,  and  sometimes  with  circiimstAUces  that 
wrfsred  the  coincidence  lioth  significant  and  wonderful.  One 
"  r«innrknl)lii,  and  worth  relating.  She  dreamed,  when  in  Gor- 
"nny,  that  a  great  iUnminHtion  took  phwe,  of  wlial  kind  she 
•"not  aware.  Two  hmiiiious  balls  arose.  In  one  alie  saw 
^t  viator,  Mrs.  Lougdnle,  with  an  intaut  child  in  her  amm. 
"n  the  night  of  the  illuiiiination  on  account  of  the  Coronation 
l)f:iM  lifter  tho  dream),  she  was  called  by  Miss  Watwin  into 
til"  lutk  druwiug-rooni,  to  sec  a  bftll  or  luminous  body  which 
it"!  Iifcn  let  oft'  at  Hampstead.  She  went  into  the  room,  and 
<«"  a  sudden  it  flashed  on  her  mind  with  painfid  feelings,  "  This 
»u  wlmt  I  saw  in  my  dream."  That  aaine  evening  her  sister 
dial     She  had  bePU  laUlv  brought  to  bed.     The  child  Uved. 


which 
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^1",  Im  «i(l!  "At  ■  oollwtlnn  of  hliUiricni  p'lrtmlt",  lliry  iin  of  great  vi- 
»;  k>  wnki  (rf  «rt,  (to."  siiiipping  hii  flugen.  ~  H.  C.  R. 
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H.  C.  R.  TO  Miss  Wobmwobth. 

t  Ei»»*»  BsaccH,  SSth  Fehnuu^.  laSB. 
I  am  indeed  a  Tery  bed  oonespondMit»  but  a  loQg  finleoof 
letter  was  written  more  than  a  fortnight  bade,  when  I  aaet  Mr. 
Monkhouae,  and  he  told  me  what  rendered  my  letter  iitleri|]r 
inexpedient^  tor  it  waa  an  earnest  exhortation  to  you  and  Mia 
Wonisworth  to  urge  the  publication  of  the  ddightfbl  pitfUM, 
which  is  now  done ;  and  the  ex|N!«sBion  of  a  wish  that  one  ef 
the  Journals  might  appear  also,  and  that  would  be  in  vain.  I 
am  heartily  ^d  that  so  many  imperishable  reooids  w3I  be  left 
of  incidents  which  I  had  the  honor  of  partially  eigoying  with 
you.  The  only  diawfaack  on  my  pleasure  is^  that  I  fear  when 
the  book  is  once  published,  Mr.  Wordswwth  may  no  kmger  be 
inclined  to  meditate  on  what  he  saw  and  felt,  and  therafera 
much  may  remain  unsaid  which  would  probably  have  appeared 
in  the  Btenorials,  if  they  had  been  delayed  till  ISSSw  I  hope 
I  have  not  seen  dU,  and  I  should  rejoice  to  find  amoQg  tlia  un- 
seen poems  some  memorial  of  those  patriotic  and  {Hooabri^gss 
at  Lucerne,  suggesting  to  so  gmeraiive  a  mind  as  your  farath- 
or^s  a  whole  cycle  of  religious  and  civic  sentiments.  Tbe 
equally  affecting  SemUe-komte  not  made  by  hands,  at 
vhere  the  rites  of  modem  l^slation,  like  those  of 
ligion,  are  performed  iu  the  open  air,  and  on  an 
grass-plat ! ! !  But  the  poet  needs  no  prompter ;  I  shall  be 
grateful  to  him  for  what  he  gives,  and  have  no  right  to  reflect 
on  what  he  withholds.  [  wish  he  may  have  thought  proper  to 
preface  each  |x>em  by  a  brief  memorandum  iii  prose.  Like  the 
great  poet  of  Geniiany,  with  whom  he  lias  so  many  high 
powers  in  common,  he  has  a  stn\nge  love  of  riddles.  Goethe 
carries  further  the  pnictice  of  not  giving  collateral  iuf(»inatioii : 
he  seems  to  anticipate  the  foimding  of  a  college  for  tlie  de- 
livery of  explanatory  lectures  like  those  instituted  in  Tuscany 
for  Dante. 

•  .  •  ■  a 

My  last  letter,  which  I  destroyed,  was  all  about  the  poems. 
1  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  that  my  praise  can  gratify,  but 
1  ought  to  say,  since  the  verses  to  Gtxidard  were  my  sugges- 
tion, tiiat  I  rejoice  in  my  gi>od  deed.  It  is  instructive  to  ol>- 
serve  how  a  poet  sees  and  feels,  how  remote  from  onliuary 
Keiitimcnt.  and  yet  how  lK?autiful  and  true  I  Goethe  says  he 
Inwl  never  an  affliction  which  he  did  not  turn  into  a  poem.*  Mr. 
Wunisworth  has  shown  how  common  occurrences  are  trans- 
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muted  into  poetry.     Midas  is  the  type  of  a  true  poet.     Of  the 
Stanzas,  I  love  most  —  loving  all  —  the  "  Eclipse  of  the  Sun." 
Of  the  Sonnets,  there  is  (m£  remarkable  as  unique  ;  the  humor 
and  naivet6,  and  the  exquisitely  refined  sentiment  of  the  Ca- 
lais lishwomen,  are  a  combination  of  excelleuces  quite  novel. 
1  should,  perhaps,  have  given  the  preference  after  all  to  the 
Jungfrau  Sonnet,  but  it  wants  unity.    I  know  not  which  to  dis- 
tinguish, the  Simplon  Stone,  the  Bruges,  or  what  else )     I  have 
them  not  here.     Each  is  the  best  as  I  recollect  the  impression 
it  made  on  me 


Miss  Wordsworth  to  H.  C.  R. 

3d  March,  1822. 

My  brother  will,  I  hope,  write  to   Charles   Lamb   in   the 

course  of  a  few  days.     He  has  long  talked  of  doing  it ;  but  you 

feow  how  the  mastery  of  his  own  thoughts  (when  engaged  in 

Composition,  as  he  has  lately  been)  often  prevents  him  from 

fulfilling  his  best  intentions  ;  and  since  the  weakness  of  his 

^yes  has  returned,  he  has  been  obliged  to  fill  up  all  spaces  of 

leisure  by  going  into  the  open  air  for  refreshment  and  relief 

^^    his  eyes.      We  are  very  thankful  that  the  inflammation, 

cHiefly  in  the  lids,  is  now  much  abated.     It  concerns  us  very 

Da.\ich  to  hear  so  indifferent  an  account  of  Lamb  and  his  sis- 

^T^  ;  the  death  of  their  brother,  no  doubt,  has  afflicted  them 

ttfciich  more  than  the  death  of  any  brother,  with  whom  there 

h«^c3,  in  near  neighborhood,  been  so  little  personal  or  family 

connmunication,  would   afflict  any  other   minds.      We  deeply 

l^rnentcd  their  loss,  and  wished  to  write  to  them  as  soon  as  we 

^omxl  of  it ;  but  it  not  being  the  particular  duty  of  any  one  of 

"»^   and  a  painful  task,  we  put  it  off,  for  which  we  are  now 

sorry,  and  very  much  blame  ourselves.     They  im3  too  good 

«»^<'rtoo   confiding  to   take   it    unkindly,   and    that   thought 

n^akes  us  feel  it  the  mere With  respect  to  the  tour 

P^^^ms,  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  my  brother's  notes  not 
8^if!iciently  copious  ;  jprefaces  he  has  none,  except  to  the  poem 
^^^  (ioddard's  death.  Your  suggestion  of  the  Bridge  at 
^-^U'eme  set  his  mind  to  work  ;  and  if  a  hapj)y  mood  comes  on 
^®  is  determined  even  yet*,  though  the  work  is  prhited,  to  add 
^  I^^m  on  that  subject.  You  can  have  no  idea  with  what 
^'^'Tiest  pleasure  he  seized  the  idea;  yet,  before  he  began  to 
^*^*te  at  all,  when  he  was  pondering  over  his  recollections,  and 
'^^Hlg  me  for  hints  and  thoughts,  I  mentioned  that  very  sul)- 
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ject,  and  h»  then  tbuui.-fat  he  euuld  make  ntrthiug  of  it. 
eertainly  have  the  gift  uf  setting  hiin  on  fire.     When  I 
(befae  joar  letter  was  re*«l  to  him)  your  ttuhenie   for 
aiitifwiWj  liJB  count«Daoc«  fluUied  with  pteAsure,  and  he  < 
ifcimnd.  **1D  go  with  hbo."     Presently,  however,  the  c< 
■tinliai  took  a  tober  turn,  uid  he  concluded  that  the  jo 
BBj  woold  he  impo^ble ;  "  And  then,"  anid  he,  "  if  you 
Haiy,  or  botL.  were  uot  with  it>e,  I  should  not  half  enjoy 
■ai  that  k  inipoissibl&''  ....  We   have   hitd  a   long 
iutvnBting  letter  from  Mn.  Clartson.     Notwithstanding 
tinm,  dw  writ«3  ia  cbe«ifiU  spirits  and  talks  of  comiug  i^^ 
the  N<vtfa  this  summer,  and  we  reidly  hope  it  will  not  - 
in  talk,  aa  Mr.  Clarkson  jwns  with  her  :    and   if  he  1^=:= 
dfllmaiiiea,  a  trifie  will  not  stop  him.       Pmy  read  it  pm_M 

in  tha  Lomdan  Maiftuine.  by  Hartley  Coleridge,  on  the    LJ 

of  the   Heatfacn   Mythologj-  in  Poetry.      It   has    pleased, 
very  modu    The  tityle  is  wonderfid  for  so  young  a  mat^  . 
so  Uttie  of  eflurt  aitd  no  afiectation.  .... 

March  Itt. — Came  home  early  from  Aden's  to  read  "CWu* 
The  author  has  not  advanced  any  novelties  in  his  spBcalatifliu 
on  the  origin  of  evil,  but  he  has  stated  one  or  two  points  iritk 
great  etTcct.     The  book  ia  calculated  to  Rpread  iit6deltt7  by 
fumiahiug  a  ready  expression  to  difficulties  which  most  ooevu 
to  every  one,  more  or  less,  and  which  are  passed  ov^  by  tban^       \ 
who  confine  themselves  to  scriptural    repreeentatioas.      Tt^* 
second  act  is  tiill  of  poetic  energy,  and  there  ia  scHue  truth  c^^ 
passion  in  the  scenes  between  Cain's  wife  and  himself. 

April  8tk.  —  I  had  a  Tery  pleasant  ride  to  London 
Bury.    The  day  was  fine,  and  was  spent  in  reading  half 
volume  of  amusing  gossip,  —  D'Israelion  the  literary  ol 
in  which  the  good  and  evil  of  that  by  me  most  envied 
arc  displayed  so  aa 
Yet  I  would,  oftei 
actual  enjoyments  for 

lectual  kind,  though  blended  with,  pains  and 
which  I  am  free. 

April  lOih.  —  As  I  sat  down  to  dinner,  a  young 
duced  himself  to  me  by  Baying,  "  My  name  is  PoeL"  „  — .^^ 

of  my  old  friend  at  Altona  ! "  I  answered  ;  and  I  was  heattil^^*^ 
glad  to  SCO  him.  Indeed  the  eight  of  him  gave  my  mind  sws-* 
a  turn,  that  I  could  scarcely  attend  to  the  rest  of  the  oum|)(u^^7 


s  to  repress  envy  without  destroying  reapec^^ 
r  all,  gladly  exchange  some  portion  of  m^^*? 
I  for  the  inteuser  pleasures  of  a  mwe  inteU  "^^ 


«) 
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M  was  (.lit  A  Ixiy  iii  1807.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  I 
bud  u(i  rwdl lection  of  biiii.  He,  however,  recogliiieil  tiie  in  a 
mDment.  and  lie  aays  1  do  not  appeitr  in  the  Uij^thiest  flo|^ree 
&IUrviL  I  hIkmiM  have  hiul  »  nitieh  heartier  pU&Miirt!  in  aecing 
hiDi  luid  I  not  known  limt  bis  iiiotlier  died  but  a  few  montl^ 
tffi,  .Shu  wiiH  u  luotit  amiable  and  a  superior  wuniuu.  The 
fuluT  ii  Dnw  advnuced  in  years,  but  lie  retaina,  the  son  t^slls 
.me,  all  his  funuer  zesd  fur  lilicrl.y.* 

Aprii  ISth.  —  Tools  tea  with  the  Flivxinuns,  nnd  rpad  to  them 
ntnMs  frnm  Wordsworth's  new  poetna,  "The  Momoriala." 
Anil  I  ended  the  evening  by  goitig  to  Dnuy  Laue  to  see 
"  (iiovaoni  in  Lundon,"  a  very  amiuiiiy;  extravaganza.  Madame 
Vcatna  in  a  faaciiiating  yreatnre,  and  renders  the  Don  as  enler- 
bining  wt  jxHisihU'.  And  at  tlie  same  time  there  is  an  air  of 
innvMul  more  wanton  and  assumed  wii^keilneKs,  which  rcndeni 
the  pioco  lutnulesti  enough.  The  pumilies  on  wcll-knowii 
mga,  Jtc.  Hrc  well  executed. 

ipni  XUth.  —  Walked  to  HiimmerHmiCh  and  bauk.  On  my 
ny  home  1  fVll  into  chat  with  a  ehalibr- looking  fellow,  a 
nutMr-bricklayer,  whose  appcaranee  wai«  that  of  a  very  low 
pawn,  hut  his  converaution  (]uite  surprised  me.  He  talked 
kbout  tnule  with  the  knowledge  of  a  practical  man  of  business, 
mli^t«Dt.il  by  those  prineiples  of  political  economy  which 
inderd  are  become  common  ;  but  I  did  not  think  they  hat! 
•ligbtcd  on  the  hod  and  trowel.  He  did  not  talk  of  the  Ixtoks 
rf.iitam  Stnitli.  but  seenied  imbued  with  their  spirit. 

Maf  7th.  —  I  took  ten  with  the  Flaxmana.  Flaimun  related 
»itb  nndenigned  humor  mmie  eircu instances  of  the  dinner  of 
Ae  Koynl  .iMidemy  on  Satnnlay.  He  wiis  seated  l)etween 
Uhinet  Minislprs!  Such  a  man  to  bo  placed  near  and 
<D  be  BXpcctcd  tn  hold  converse  with  Lord  Liverpool  and 
tiM  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  Duke  of  Wellin^on,  and 
UBtanbriand  1  A  grenCer  contrast  cannot  lie  conceived  than 
^v«en  an  artist  absorbed  in  his  art,  of  the  simplest  mnnueni, 
tte  purest  morals,  incapable  of  intrigue  or  artifice,  a  genius  tn 
^  srt,  of  piuns  feelings  and  an  unworldly  spirit,  and  a  set  of 
'UHmeu  and  courtiers  I  The  only  part  of  the  ounvertation 
Wgsve  witH  u  dtBpute  whether  »pe«  makes  trpri  in  the  genitive, 
*bMh  wua  referred  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
^niatt  Bjmke  lavumbly  of  the  conversation  and  mannen 
"(Wl  K«rruwbv. 

H^f  IHth.  —  Took  lea  with  the  Nnsliea,  aiiil  accompanied 
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Kliuilietii  Riul  MxrUiu  t<>  Miilhewa's*  Mimetic  RxhTbitiuo.  [ 
waa  ildightcd  with  siouc  piirta.  In  n  p«!rfcinimDoe  of  tbrtn 
houra' duration  thfrucuuld  not  fitil  to  be  dnt  iind  unintcroxtiug 
HCtineif ;  e.  g.  hia  attompt  at  represcuting  Ourmn  wita  a  com- 
plete failure.  I  wna  nmch  pleased  with  n  reprpseiitntiun  of 
John  Wilkes  admniiishing  htm,  MAthews,  wlien  l>oii»d  appmn- 
tiue  ;  Tate  WilkiDson's  ttJking  on  three  or  four  siihjectM  nt  <»  ~  ~ 
and  All  Irish  party  at  whist,     I  really  do  believe  he  hha  b 

F .  BO  completely  haa  he  copied  his  voice  wul  hia  n 

These  wore  iiitKxiiiL'ed  in  a  sort  of  l.it^naphy  of  hiinsclf. 
n  second  pnrt  uf  the  eiitertaiiinieiit,  three  chnnictcrs  vtm>  per- 
fect, —  a  M-Tviuit  scnibluiig  his  miserly  mnBter's  Pont,  a  French 
musicniaater  in  the  uhnmctcr  of  ('upid  in  a  halkt,  and  (ibc 
vury  best)  n  stcwnrd  friim  n  groat  diiinor-iiarty  relating  l' 
porticiilara  of  the  dinner.     He  was  half  drunk,  and,  I  I 
nut  how,  Mutbcwe  no  completely  changed  his  faoe  thai  he  « 
not  to  be  known  again.     The  fat  WelBlituaii,  tht  miucT,  nnd  tl 
lover,  wore  lees  Biiccewful. 

Maif  22d.  —  I  read  a  consiiteralile  part  of  Kitsnn*B  ' 
Hood  Ballade,"  reconunendable  fur  the  inlbmiatian  thcv  o 
municnte  nmcemiug  the  state  of  society,  rather  than  fi 
poetry,  which  is,  1  think,  far  below  the  avernge  of  oi 
bullada. 

Ma^  23d.  —  VisitM  Stonohcnge,  a  very  eingulnr  and  i 
ninnrkable  monument  of  antiquity,  exciting  aurprtae  bjr  f 
display  cif  niechanicnl  power,  which  batHcs  rcecnrch  i 
origin  and  purposes,  nnd  leaves  an  im)n-cBaion  of  wonder  U 
eiicli  au  aataniaiiiiig  work  eboidd  iint  have  preaervcd  the  n 
of  its  fiiuiidun.  tiucU  a  IVngnicnt  of  fU]ti(|:iity  fivTors  I 
spuoulation  of  Ijchelling,  and  tho  other  (iermati  motaphyi 
cians,  concerning  ft  bygonu  age  of  culture  ( 


md  the  art«  n 


Jiinf  IM.  —  Hundleby  setit  me,  just  befitre  I  went  to  ■ 
pnpent,  in  order  to  ai^riie  at  ten  nn  Monday  muming  before  thv 
Lonla  (the  Judgea  l-eiiig  suiiunoned)  the  liunoua  eunc  of  John- 
stone and  Hubhanl,  or,  in  tlic  Eschequer  Chainl>er,  Hnl^Mfd 
&iid  Johnstone,  in  which  the  Exchequer  Chamlicr  rcvvned  Mm 
decision  uf  the  King's  Bench,  the  queation  being  on  theeffivtef 
the  Kegiatr>'  Acts  on  saiea  of  sliips  at  sea.     This  case  had  been 
argued  some  seven  or  eight  time«  in  the  courts  bel 
others,  by  two  of  the  Jiidgea  (Hichonisoii  and  Pwke).  wiil  lisi^cr  zi 
)>een  pending  fourteen  yeara  (the  lirat  action,  iiidee<l.  ngiiinil^^^' 
Kubburd  Him  in  1H'):I),     Aiul  on  aueh  a  cose  1  waa  to  prvpiu uJ ^' 


SEAL   CASE    ItEFOBK    THR    LORDS. 


e  Littledale,  nho  liod  attended  tlia 
■t  prepare  hiiuaetf  fur  want  of  time  ! 

1  my  mind 


a  bed,  aiid  w 


tnnririn  *  Ecir  hoim,  becaw: 
lm4»  thrvc  tinms,  uould  n 
Nil  condor  Uint  1  took  bouks  ii 
fcruUe  mood. 

.luiu  Sd,  —  I  raeu  before  Gve  and  liod  the  case  c 
till  pnitt  (Uae,  wrhtju  Himdleby  tailed.  He  took  i 
VcMminKtdr  in  a  tioat.  There  I  found  fair  in  attendance.  A 
fittls  kfter  ton  I  wn«  cnlled  oii,  aiid  I  bc^pm  m;  argiutieut  before 
(Iw  Chancellor,  lAird  Kedesdale,  one  liiahup,  and  nearly  all  the 
Judges.  I  WHS  ncTvnuti  at  Hrat,  hut  in  the  course  of  my  argu- 
Qcat  t  )^inod  courage,  nod  Moaning,  whi>  attended  without 
tcUing  me  he  should  do  so  (an  ivct  of  such  kinduetw  arid 
ftwndabip  as  1  shall  not  aoon  forget),  having  whispered  a  word 
of  mcuurugi-'mcut,  I  uoneluded  with  tolerable  comfort  ajid  sat- 
hbction. 

In  the  coime  of  my  ar^ment  I  said  one  or  two  bold  thitq^. 
Htrtng  rrfvmd  to  a  late  decision  of  the  King's  Bench,  whiuh 
ia  m  affect,  a  complete  overruling  iif  the  caae  then  bef(«e  tlio 
Udg  (Uiehardson  v.  Campbell.  5  B.  and  A.  19(i),  I  daid  :  "My 
Wnsd  frieiid  wiU  say  that  the  cases  are  different.  Aud  they 
■•differeut  ;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  giving  judgment,  says 
•a  Sty  Lords,  since  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  in  tiie 
ITorea^u.  uiithtng  has  excited  my  admiration  so  much  a«  tha 
■niudod  dulicacy  and  astuteness  with  which  the  learned  Judges 
'i  am  Kiurt  avoid  ovcrruliug  the  decisions  of  other  courts. 
<llriv  Kicburdaon,  Parke,  aud  Bailey  smiled,  and  the  Chancelbr 
»iiiki«cl.)  It  woidd  be  indecorous  iti  me  to  iuBinunte.  even  if  I 
iWJ  to  imagine,  what  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  of  the  King's. 
Wh  IB;  Itut  I  lieg  your  Lonlships  to  consider  whether  th« 
'^>".<iiiiig  iif  [»rd  Chief  Justice  Abbott  applies  to  that  part  of 
'ti.  ,:aw  ill  wliieU  it  diflers  from  the  case  before  the  House,  at 
'■■  ']ii>[  in  which  the  eiisos  are  the  same."  1  afterwards  com- 
'ucuiinl  on  a  mistake  arising  from  eon  founding  the  words  of 
1b  •tatiiw  of  W,  and  those  of  34  George  III.,  and  said  :  "This 
Utoke  hna  so  pervaded  the  profession,  tliat  the  present  rs' 
W*n  have  put  a  false  (luntatiun  into  the  lips  of  the  Chief 
'oKioe,"  I  knowing  tliat  thet'hief  Justice  himself  supplied  the 

Uier  I  hud  finished.  Can*  began  his  answer.  But  in  a  few 
■inuiea  thu  Chauuellor  found  that  the  s|>ecial  verdict  was  im- 
W««ly  fhimed,  and  directed  a  wHi'ir  i/r  boto  (i.e.  a  ngw 
^).  Carr  and  1  are  to  ooiwsiit  to  amend  it.  Corr  aaiil  to 
*  very  kindly  ;  "  on  his  honor,  that  he  thouglit  1  had  argued 
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it  better  than  any  oue  on  my  side."  Maiming,  too,  said  I 
doue  it  very  well,  and  the  Uhaiicellw,  on  my  observing  how 
unprepared  my  olieut  was  tu  make  nllei&tious,  said  :  "  You 
)iave  done  bo  well  at  u  ehurt  notice,  that  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  muiiuge  the  rest  ?ery  well."  As  Hnndleby,  too,  naa  mt- 
isticnl,  I  ciune  away  enjoying  myself  without  being  &t  all  gny, 
like  B  niau  escaped  from  peril,  i  wa.H,  aiter  all,  by  iiu  means 
sEitislied  witli  myself,  and  ascribed  to  good-nature  the  compli> 
menta  1  had  received. 

June  ^lu  —  Went  for  half  the  oveniug  to  Dniry  Lano.  The 
few  aoDgs  iu  the  piece  (the  "  Caatlti  of  Audalusin  ")  wera  aung 
by  Bmharn,  via,  "  All  'b  Well,"  and  "  Viutory."  souga  sung  by 
him  on  all  occasiona  and  ou  uu  occasion,  but  they  cannot  be 
heard  too  often. 

JuiK  0th. — Went  to  the  Lambs'.  Talfoiird  joined  mo  tbpr& 
I  waa  Btruck  by  an  ubservatiou  of  Miaa  Lamb's,  *'  How  atupid 
those  old  people  ure  !  "  Porhapa  my  nephew's  companions  aity 
ao  of  my  brother  uud  me  already.  Assuredly  they  will  boou  any 
so.     Talfourd  and  1  walked  home  together  late. 

Juiu  17tk.  —  I  went  to  oJl  on  the  Lambs  and  take  leave, 
they  setting  out  for  France  next  moruiiig,  I  gave  Misa  L^mb 
a  letter  for  Miss  Williams,  to  whom  1  sent  a  copy  of  "  Mrs. 
Leiceater's  School."  *  The  Lambs  have  a  Frenchman  aa  their 
companion,  and  Miss  Lamb's  mime,  in  cnae  she  should  bo  ill. 
lAmb  woa  in  high  spirits ;  his  sister  rather  ucrvoua.  Her 
courage  in  going  is  gri?at, 

Jutie  -^Uth,  —  Head  tiwliiy  in  the  Vienna  JakrhUch*r  der 
Literntnr  a  very  leanied  and  profound  article  on  the  history 
of  the  creation  in  (JenesiH.  1  wua  oshnmod  of  my  ignomnot). 
Schl^gel  defends  the  Mosaic  nnrrutive.  but  undentauds  it  in  a 
higher  sense  than  is  usually  given  to  the  history.  His  ideaa 
are  very  cnrioUB.  Ho  supposes  man  to  have  lieen  cre«ted  be- 
tween the  last  and  last  but  one  of  the  many  revolutions  the 
earth  has  undergone,  and  adopts  the  oonjectnre,  that  the 
Deluge  was  occasioned  by  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  ci]tM- 
tion,  which  turned  the  acn  over  the  dry  land,  and  caused  the 
^>ed  of  the  ocean  tu  become  dry.  He  alito  supposes  churis  not 
to  have  been  urented  by  (lod,  but  to  have  been  the  eflect  of 
sin  in  a  former  race  of  creatiu^s  !  Of  all  this  I  know  nothinif. 
Perhaps  no  man  can  usefnlly  Indulge  iu  such  speculations,  but 
it  is  at  least  honorable  to  attempt  them. 

Jalg  18tk.  ~~  I  finished  "  Sir  Charles  Orandlson,"  a 
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ilson,"  a  bi^^na 
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great  excellence,  and  which  must  have  improyed  the  moral 
character  of  the  age.  Saving  the  somewhat  surfeiting  com- 
pliments of  the  good  people,  it  has  not  a  serious  fault.  The 
formality  of  the  dialogue  and  style  is  soon  rendered  endurable 
by  the  substantial  worth  of  what  is  said.  In  all  the  subordi- 
nate incidents  Sir  Charles  is  certainly  a  beau  ideal  of  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  gentleman  united.  The  story  of  Clementina  is  the 
glory  of  the  work,  and  is  eqiial  to  anything  in  any  language. 

[Mr.  Robinson's  toiu*  this  year  was  principally  in  the  South 
of  France.  He  kept  a  journal,  as  usiuil.  A  few  extracts  will 
be  given,  but  no  connected  account  of  the  journey.] 

August  10th,  —  At  7  A.  M.  I  embarked  on  board  the  Lord 
Melville  steam-packet  oflf  the  Tower  Stairs,  London.  Our  de- 
parture was  probably  somewhat  retarded,  and  certainly  ren- 
dered even  festive,  by  the  expected  fete  of  the  day.  The  King 
was  to  set  out  on  his  voyage  to  Scotland,  and  the  City  Com- 
panies' barges  had  been  suddenly  ordered  to  attend  him  at 
Gravcsend.  The  river  was  therefore  thronged  with  vessels  of 
every  description,  and  the  gaudy  and  glittering  bai^gcs  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  some  four  or  live  of  the  Companies^  gave  a 
character  to  the  scene.  The  appearance  of  unusual  bustle 
continued  imtil  wo  reached  Graveseud,  near  which  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  yacht  was  lying  in  readiness  for  his  Majesty.  The 
day  was  fine,  which  heightened  the  effect  of  the  show.  At 
Circenwich,  the  crowds  on  Land  were  immense  ;  at  Gravesend, 
the  show  was  lost.  Of  the  rest  of  the  prospect  1  cannot  say 
much.  The  Thames  is  too  wide  for  the  shore,  which  is  low 
and  uninteresting.  The  few  prominent  objects  were  not  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  me.  The  most  remarkable  was  a  group 
of  gibbets,  with  the  fragments  of  skeletons  hanging  on  them. 
A  few  churches,  the  Reculvers,  and  the  town  of  Margate,  were 
the  great  features  of  the  picture. 

Aug  Hit  20th,  —  (Paris.)  Wxsx^  Lamb  has  begged  me  to  give 
her  a  day  or  two.  She  comes  to  Paris  this  evening,  and  stays 
here  a  week.  Her  only  male  friend  is  a  Mr.  Payne,  whom  she 
pniises  exceedingly  for  his  kindness  and  attentions  to  Charles. 
He  is  the  author  of  **  Brutus,"  and  has  a  good  face. 

Angii»t  'iiUt. —  (With  Mary  Ijamb.)  When  Charles  went 
back  to  England  he  left  a  note  fur  his  sister's  direction.  After 
pointing  out  a  few  pictures  in  tlie  Louvre,  he  proceeds  :  "  Tlien 
you  must  walk  all  alonj^  the  borough  side  of  the  Seine,  facing 
the  Tuileries.  There  is  a  mile  and  a  half  of  jn-int-shops  and 
bookstalls.     If  the  latter  were  but  English  !     Then  there  is  a 
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■elTH  the  bm  fl^iL''    I  hid 

Mnr  LttBb  a  vidk  Hmt 

U^  all  €f  whow  Kiq^i  I  cm  alvifs 

not  cjombuIt  with  his  cbiHdiibl 

Amgtul  iBtL  —  Aden  uHiuJuced  mt  to  Tknom, 
FinidiBHn,  but  cwutauM  and  imMir,  fitdjf  and  mtdl|gwi 
He  emwnpaniwi  wm  to  Manhal  Soall?b  hove.    Brt  the  Mv- 
■hal  was  not  at  home.    He  vonld  have 
iog  ol9ect  thaD  the  9fnaA  piotoraa  whk^  iwm  Ub 
ia  the  kidDafniuy  war.    Thoogh  the  fieiitfugi  l^'  Marilb 
Ydaaqnex  were  tot  iatetertiiig;  I  omit  all  ncntion  of 
But  being  taken  to'Comt  Sommariial^  I  there  anr  what 
never  been  equalled  br  any  other  wofk  of  CbBava*  tho^^ 
was  an  early  productioo,  the  )f air  Ifegdelene  sitting  on 
cross.     The  troth  and  homely  depth  of  feeling  in  the 
sion  are  very  striking. 

On  the  ^<i  r*/  September  I  left  Grenoble,  and  after  a  hot 
fattiruiiit;  jf  »umey  of  two  nights  and  three  days,  partly 
a  ver\'  beautiful  country',  1  reached  Marseilles. 

This  joiimey  was  rendered  interesting  by  the  companions 
had  in  the  diligence.     A  reli^ievse  from  Grenoble^  and 

professors  of  theology.     One  of  them.  Professor  R 

pecially  an  imirsittating  man.  He  praised  the  lately  publishe^K 
**  Essai  sur  rinditference  en  Matiere  de  Religion,"  and  ofieredK 
me  a  copy.     But  I  promised  to  get  it^ 

Hem,*  —  This  I  did.     It  was  the  fiunous  work  of  De  La. — 
meunais,  of  which  only  two  Tolumes  were  then  published. 
lx»ok  of  great  elwiuencc,  by  a  writer  who  has  played  a  sad 
in  his  day.    From  being  the  ultmmontanist,  and  exposing  hinK— 
self  to  punishment  in   France  as  the  libeller  of  the  EfflU^ 
(walliaiHe,  he  became  the  assailant  of  the  Pope,  and  an  ultra- 
radical, combining  an  extreme  sentimental  French  chartistti 
with  a  spiritualism  of  his  own.     He  has  of  late  years  been  the 
fissr>ciate  of  (Jeorge  Sand.     Her  "  Spiridion,"  it  is  said,  wa« 
written  when  travelling  with  him. 

S^jfftnnher  4th,  —  It  was  during  this  night,  and  perhaps  be* 
tween  two  and  throe,  that  wc  passed  the  town  <^  Manosque, 
where  a  new  passenger  was  taken  in,  who  annoimced  his  office  as 

•  Written  in  1851. 
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Procureur  du  Bai  to  tho  people  in  a  tone  which  made  me  fear 
wo  should  meet  with  an  assuming  companion.  On  the  oon- 
traiy,  he  contributed  to  render  the  day  very  agreeable. 

I  talked  law  with  him,  and  obtained  interesting  information 
concerning  the  proceedings  in  the  French  administration  of 
justice.  It  appears  that  within  his  district  —  there  are  about 
500  Procureurs  du  Roi  in  the  country  —  he  has  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  the  criminal  business.  When  a  robbery  or 
other  offence  is  committed,  the  parties  come  to  him.  He  re- 
ceives the  complaint,  and  sends  the  gendarmerie  in  search  of  the 
offender.  When  a  murder  or  act  of  arson  has  been  perpe- 
trated, he  repairs  to  the  spot.  In  short,  he  is  a  sort  of  coro- 
ner and  high  sheriff  as  well  as  public  prosecutor,  and  at  the 
public  expense  he  carries  on  the  suit  to  conviction  or  acquittal. 

On  inquiry  of  the  steps  he  woiild  take  on  information  that 
a  person  had  been  killed  in  a  duel,  he  said,  that  if  he  found  a 
man  had  killed  his  adversary  in  the  defence  of  his  person,  he 
should  consider  him  as  innocent,  and  not  put  him  on  his  trial. 
I  asked,  **  If  you  find  the  party  killed  in  a/atr  duel,  what  then? " 
—  "  Take  up  my  papers  and  go  home,  and  perhaps  play  a  rub- 
ber at  night  with  the  man  who  had  killed  his  adversary."  I  am 
confident  of  these  words,  for  they  made  an  impression  on  me. 
But  I  think  the  law  is  altered  now. 

October  4tL  —  We  had  for  a  short  distance  in  the  diligence 
an  amusing  young  priest,  —  the  only  lively  man  of  his  cloth  I 
have  seen  in  France.  He  told  anecdotes  with  great  glee  ; 
-unong  others  the  following  :  — 

When  Madame  de  Stael  put  to  Talleyrand  the  troublesome 
question  what  he  would  have  done  had  he  seen  her  and  Ma- 
dame de  R^camicr  in  danger  of  drowning,  instead  of  tho  cer- 
tainly imcharacteristic  and  sentimental  speech  commonly  put 
into  his  lips  as  the  answer,  viz.  that  he  should  have  jumped 
into  the  water  and  saved  Madame  de  Stael,  and  then  jumped 
in  and  died  with  Madame  de  R<$caniier,  —  instead  of  this, 
Tallevrand's  answer  was,  "  Ah  !  Madame  de  Stael  sait  tant  de 
choses  que  sans  doute  elle  pent  nager  !  " 

October  13th.  —  At  homo.  I  had  papers  and  letters  to  look 
at,  though  in  small  quantity.  My  nephew  came  and  break- 
fasted with  me.  He  did  not  bring  the  news,  for  Burch  of 
Canterbury  had  informed  me  of  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Hutchison.  1  afterwards  saw  Manning  ;  also  Talfoiu-d,  who 
was  married  to  Miss  Rachel  Rutt  during  the  long  vacation. 

October  14th,  —  I  rode  to  Norwich  on   the  "  Day  coach," 
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and  was  neuiy  afl  tfaetoM  oocapied  inraafing  tbe  Abfa6  D(» 
T«afniRnnay  **  Fiji  sur  rindifieraiioe^*'  ao  eloqaant  asai  ^erf 
able  work  agaiaat  raligkraa  indifRBroiee,  in  wbidiy  himvrer,  be 
advocates  tlM  oauae  of  FofNnry  wHlMNii  m  the  aligW^^.  d^gsee 
accommodating  hkoaelf  to  the  ^»irit  of  the  ags.  Ha  treats 
alike  LutheianB^  Sofiniantii  Deiata,  and  Athoiata  I.  ha;fe  not 
yet  read  §ut  enouglk  to  be  aware  ef  bis  ttooft  m  flnror  of  his 
own  JnlalliHe  Chuisfa,  and  piobahly  that  is  answiiifnt,  not 
proved;  bat  bia  akill  ia  mty  gresst  and  masteilj  m  eaqpoaiag 
infideli^,  and  especially  the  inconsjetcncies  di  RaosseMk 

Z^wmfttr  jML —Heard  to^j  of  the  death  ef  Dr.  Aiki^— 
a  thiognot  tobehuaented*  He  had  for  years  aook  iiUb  bosbe- 
cility,  after  a  youth  and  middle  ^ge  of  eiteiisirs  aetifttt*  lb 
was  in  bis  better  daya  a  man  of  talent^  and  of  tibe  h%^iit 
personal  worth, — one  of  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Jkcewnber  21tiU  —  The  afternoon  1  spent  at  Aden^  A  hofe 
party,  — a  splendid  dmnery  prepared  by  a  I^reneh  cook,  aad 
music  in  the  evening.  Coleridge  was  the  star  of  the  evening. 
He  talked  in  his  usual  way,  tliM^ugh  with  more  libersHty  thsn 
when  I  saw  him  last  some  years  aga  But  he  was  somewhat 
less  animated  and  brilliant  and  paradoxicaL  The  music  was 
enjoyed  by  Coleridge,  but  I  could  have  dispensed  with  it  for 
the  sake  of  his  conversation. 

**  For  eloquence  the  soni,  song  charms  the  sense.** 

December  Slit,  —  The  New  Year's  eve  I  spent,  as  I  have 
done  frequently,  at  Flaxman's.  And  so  I  concluded  a  year, 
like  so  many  preceding,  of  uninterrupted  pleasiure  and  h^dth, 
with  an  increase  of  fortune  and  no  loss  of  reputation.  Though, 
as  has  always  been  the  case,  I  am  not  by  any  means  satisfied 
with  my  conduct,  yet  I  have  no  matter  of  self-reproach  as  ftr 
as  the  world  is  ccmcemed.    My  fees  amounted  to  629  guiassa 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1823. 

JANUARY  8Ul  —  Went  in  the  evening  to  Lamb.  I  hare  sel- 
dom wpeai  a  more  agreeable  few  boon  with  him.  He  waa 
seriooa  and  kiad^  —  his  wit  was  snbordinate  to  his  judgment,  as 
is  nsoal  in  tiU-^tke  parties.  Speaking  of  Coleridge,  he  said  : 
^*  He  ongbrt  not  to  have  a  wife  or  children  ;  he  should  have  a 
sort  of  diocesan  care  of  the  world,  —  no  parish  duty."  Lamb 
reprobated  the  prosecution  of  Byron's  ''  Vision  of  Judgment.** 
Southey's  poem  of  the  same  name  is  more  worthy  of  punish- 
ment, for  lida  has  an  arrogance  beyond  endurance.  Lord  By- 
ron's satire  is  one  of  the  most  good-natured  description,  —  no 
malevolence. 

Fehmary  26th.  —  A  letter  from  Southey.  I  was  glad  to  find 
he  had  taken  in  good  part  a  letter  I  had  written  to  him  on 
some  points  of  general  politics,  <S:c,  the  propriety  of  writing 
whioh  I  had  myself  doubted. . 

Southey  to  H.  C.  R. 

Keswick,  22d  February,  1823. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  having  retimied 
the  MSS.  which  you  left  here  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  I 
was  unlucky  enough  to  miss  seeing  you.  I  thou^t  to  have 
taken  them  myself  to  London  long  ere  this,  and  put  off  ac- 
knowledging them  till  a  more  convenient  season  from  time  to 
time.  But  good  intentions  are  no  excuse  for  sins  of  omission. 
I  heartily  b^  your  pardon,  —  and  will  return  them  to  you  in 
person  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

I  shall  be  at  Norwich  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  —  and  of 
courso  see  William  Taylor.  As  for  vulgar  imputations,  you 
need  not  be  told  how  little  I  regard  them.  My  way  of  life  has 
been  straightforward,  and  —  as  the  inscription  upon  Akbar^s 
seal  says  —  **  I  never  saw  any  one  lost  upon  a  straight  rood." 
To  those  who  know  me,  my  life  is  my  justification ;  to  those 
who  do  not,  my  writings  would  be,  in  their  whole  tenor,  if  they 
were  just  enough  to  ascertain  what  my  opinions  are  before 
they  malign  me  for  advancing  them. 

VOL.    I.  21  EB 
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What  the  plausible  objection  to  my  liistory  ■  which  you  liftvo 
repeated  menns,  I  ciuinot  comprehend,  —  "  That  I  hiive  wil- 
fully disregarded  those  changes  Ib  theSpuiiiah  character  nhifh 
might  have  been  advantageoiudy  dmwa  &om  tlie  Epirit  or  the 
age  in  the  more  enlightened  parts  of  Europe."  1  cannot  giiesa 
at  wliat  it)  meant. 

Of  the  citd  goremmentA  in  the  Peninsula,  my  opinion  is  ei- 
pressed  in  terms  of  strong  condemnation,  — not  in  this  work 
only,  but  in  the  "  History  of  Bmiil,"  wherever  there  wua  ooca- 
eiou  to  touch  upon  the  subject.  They  are  only  not  eo  Lxtd  as 
a  Jacobinical  tyranny,  which,  while  it  tuutinues,  destroys  tho 
only  good  that  these  govcmments  left  (that  is,  order),  and  ter- 
minates at  la«t  in  a  stronger  despotism  than  that  which  it  tuM 
overthrown.  I  distrust  the  French,  because,  whether  under  a 
Bourbon  or  a  Buonaparte,  they  are  French  still ;  but  if  their 
goveninieot  were  upright,  and  their  people  honorable,  in  that 
cuse  I  should  suy  that  their  interference  with  Spain  was  a 
question  of  expediency  ;  anil  that  justice  and  humanity,  as 
well  an  policy,  would  require  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  cnni' 
motions  in  that  wretched  country,  and  restore  order  there,  if 
this  could  bo  cfl'ected.  But  1  do  not  eee  how  they  can  effect 
it.  And  when  such  men  us  Minn  and  Erolles  ore  opposed  toi 
coclk  other,  I  cannot  but  feel  how  desperately  bad  the  in  i  li  iii^  i 
must  l>e  which  each  is  endeavoring  to  suppress ;  and  were  il=i 
in  my  power,  by  a  wish,  to  decide  tho  struggle  ou  one  aide  oc^ 
the  other,  so  strongly  do  I  perceive  the  evils  on  either  side^ 
that  I  confess  1  should  want  resolution  and  determination. 

You  express  a  wish  that  my  judgment  were  left  unbhackle^B 
to  its  own  free  operation.     In  Uod's  name,  what  is  there  td^ 
shackle  it  1     I  neither  cimrt  preferment  nor  popularity  ;  anifl 
cure  as  little  for  the  favor  of  the  great  as  for  tho  obli«iviy  of^ 
the  vulgar.     Couceniing  Venice,  —  I  have  spoken  as  sti-oiigly^ 
us  you  could  desire-     f.Vinciiming  tieuoa,  — ■  inatoad  of  giviu^ 
it  to  Sardinia,  I  wish  it  could  Irnve  been  lald  to  Corsica.     Tho 
Oormans  were  originally  inviled  to  govern  Italy,  Imh'aubo  tho 
Italians  were  too  depraved  and  too  divided  to  gi)vem  them- 
selves.    You  cannot  wish  more  sincerely  tlian  I  do  that  tho 
80  did  not  exist  to  render  the  uontitniaiice  of  thev 
dominion,  —  not  indeed  a  good,  but  certainly,  under  present 
circumstances,  the  least  of  two  evils.     It  is  a  bud  gnvermnent, 
and  a  clumsy  one  ;  and,  indeed,  the  best  foreigu  dominion 
never  be  l>ctter  thnn  a  necessary  evil. 
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Your  last  question  is,  what  I  think  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
uttor  disregard  of  his  promises )  You  are  far  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  state  of  his  dominions  than  I  can  be.  But  I  would 
ask  you  whether  the  recent  experiments  which  have  been  made 
of  establishing  representative  governments  are  likely  to  encour- 
age or  deter  those  princes  who  may  formerly  have  wished  to 
introduce  them  in  their  states?  And  whether  the  state  of 
£ngland,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  has  been  such  as 
^ould  recommend  or  disparage  the  £Inglish  constitution,  to 
tJiose  who  may  once  have  considered  it  as  the  fair  ideal  of  a 
^vrell-balanoed  government)  The  English  Liberals  and  the 
T;tigliah  press  are  the  worst  enemies  of  liberty. 

It  will  not  be  very  long  before  my  speculations  upon  the 
prospects  of  society  will  be  before  the  world.     You  will  then 
see  that  my  best  endeavors,  for  the  real  interests  of  humanity 
liave  not  been  wanting.     Those  interests  are  best  consulted 
now  by  the  maintenance  of  order.     Maintain  order,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age  will  act  surely  and  safely  upon  the  govern- 
ments of  £urope.     But  if  the  Anarchists  prevail,  there  is  an 
end  of  all  freedom  ;  a  generation  like  that  of  Sylla,  or  Kobcs- 
pierre,  will  be   succeeded  by  a  despotism,  appearing  like  a 
golden  age  at  first,  but  leading,  like  the  Augustan  age,  to  the 
thorough  degradation  of  eveiything. 

I  have  answered  you,  though  hastily,  as  fully  as  the  limits 
of  a  letter  will  admit,  —  fairly,  freely,  and  willingly.  My 
views  are  clear  and  consistent,  and,  could  they  be  inscribed  on 
my  gravestone,  I  should  desire  no  better  epitaph. 

Wordsworth  is  at  Coleorton,  and  will  be  in  London  long  be- 
fore me.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  my  account  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Cintra ;  the  rest  of  the  book  he  likes  well.  Our 
difference  here  is,  that  he  looks  at  the  principle,  abstractedly, 
and  I  take  into  view  the  circumstances. 

When  you  come  into  this  country  again,  give  me  a  few  days. 
I  have  a  great  deal  both  within  doors  and  without  which  I 
should  have  great  pleasure  in  showing  you.  Farewell  1  and 
believe  me 

Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  Southby. 

March  1st,  —  (On  circuit.)  We  dined  with  Garrow.  He 
was  very  chatty.  Ho  talked  alxjut  bis  being  retained  for  Fox, 
on  the  celebrated  scrutiny  in  1784  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mous,  "  To  which,"  he  said,  **  I  owe  the  rank  I  have  the  honor 


I  t«the 

I  Jdourt 
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te  fill.''  He  meutioDed  the  cireuiuBtatioes  under  which  be  went 
first  to  tho  bar  of  the  Ckntuuoiu.  He  was  etrnt  fiir  on  *  m)- 
dcn,  without  pnipoiatJan,  ■hnost  without  readiiK;  h"  hrieC  He 
spoke  for  two  hours  ;  "  And  it  wns,"  he  said,  "  the  hest  wpeeob 
I  eT«r  m&de.  KenyoD  tres  Master  of  the  Rc^  hating  all  I 
Sftid,  but  he  came  down  to  the  bar  luid  said,  good-tuluredtir. 
'  Yonr  buainen  is  douo  ;  now  you  11  get  on.' "  G&rrow  tstked 
o{  himself  with  plcBsure.  but  without  espreniog  any  «xtni«»- 
gnut  opinions  about  himself. 

April  2d.  —  An  int«reetiiigday.  After  breakfitBting  at  llonk- 
hoiiHe'a,  I  walked  out  with  Wordtiwurth,  his  son  John,  and  Monk- 
house.  We  tiret  called  Bt  Sir  Ueorpe  Benumont't  to  see  his  ft«g- 
rnent  of  .Michael  Angelo,  —  a  piece  of  sculptute  in  bos  aod  haut 
relieC  —  a  holy  fiimih-.  Tlie  Virgin  has  the  child  in  liw  lap  ; 
he  cUngs  to  her.  alarmed  by  Eomcthins  St.  JtJio  holds  towanla 
him,  prtJmbly  intended  far  a  bird.  Tho  expression  of  iher  in- 
fant's lace  and  the  beauty  of  his  limbs  cannot  w«ll  be  diiqiuued. 
Sir  Geor^  supposes  that  Uii:hael  Aus^o  wait  so  jM-rsuuded  he 
oouM  Dot  heighten  the  effect  by  completing  it.  that  ho  never 
finished  it.  There  is  also  a  veri'  fine  laitdseape  by  Huberts,  ftill 
of  power  and  atiikingr  efiect.  It  is  highly  praised  by  Sir  Ueorgc 
for  its  exeeutiim,  the  management  of  its  li^ts,  its  gradation. 

Sir  tieurge  is  a  very  cte^nnt  man,  and  talks  well  on  aMttcrs 
oS  art.  Lady  Beniiuiout  is  a  gentlewoman  of  great  swoetoeH 
and  dignity.  I  should  thiuk  among  the  moat  interesting  by  fiir 
of  persons  of  quality  in  the  uountry.  I  should  have  tbou^t 
this,  even  had  1  not  known  of  their  great  attachment  to  Words- 

We  then  oalled  on  Moore,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  hour's  obnt 
with  him.  Politic*  were  a  aufer  topic  than  poetry,  thtnigii  «■ 
this  the  opinions  of  Wordtfworth  and  Miiore  are  nenrly  as  ad- 
vene as  their  poetic  character,  ftloore  spake  fively  and  in  a 
lone  I  cordially  sympathized  with  about  France  and  the  Bour- 
bons. He  CDUHidBTB  it  quit«  uncortsin  how  t^  French  will  fM 
nt  any  time  on  any  occasion,  so  volatile  and  vehement  are  thvy 
ut  the  samo  time.  Vet  he  tiiinka  that,  as  fiu-  as  tliey  have  any 
thonght  on  the  nmtter.  it  is  in  favor  of  the  Spanianla  and  liberal 
opinions.  Xotwitlistaiiding  this,  he  says  he  is  disposed  tu  ussent 
to  the  notion,  tint  <>f  all  the  j>eople  in  Europe,  the  French  alone 
are  unfit  for  liberty.  Wordsworth  froely  uontradiuteil  some  of 
Moure's  asserdons,  but  assented  to  the  inst. 

Of  Freneh  poetry  iloore  did  not  sgieak  highly,  and  lie  thinks 
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that  GheneTix  has  overrated  the  livii^  poets  in  his  late  articles 
in  the  Edinbuiyk  Review.  Moore's  person  is  very  small,  his 
oountenance  lively  rather  than  intellectual.  I  i^ould  judge  him 
to  be  kind-hearted  and  friendly. 

Wordsworth  and  I  went  afterwards  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  took  shelter  during  a  heavy  rain  in  the  great  room. 
Wordsworth's  curiosity  was  raised  and  soon  satisfied  by  Barry's 
pictures. 

Concluded  my  day  at  Monkhouse's.  The  Lambs  were 
there. 

Aj^l  4ih,  —  Dined  at  Monkhouse'&  Our  party  consisted  of 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Moore,  and  Rogers.  Five  poets 
^  very  imequal  worth  and  most  disproportionate  popularity, 
whom  the  public  probably  would  arrange  in  a  different  order. 
During  this  afternoon,  Coleridge  alone  displayed  any  of  his 
peculiar  talent.  I  have  not  for  years  seen  him  in  such  excel- 
lent health  and  with  so  fine  a  flow  of  spirits.  His  discourse 
was  addressed  chiefly  to  Wordsworth,  on  points  of  metaphysi- 
cal criticism,  —  Rogers  occasionally  interposing  a  remark.  The 
only  one  of  the  poets  who  seemed  not  to  enjoy  himself  was 
Moore.  He  was  very  attentive  to  Coleridge,  but  seemed  to 
relish  Lamb,  next  to  whom  he  was  placed. 

Bem,^  —  Of  this  dinner  an  account  is  given  in  Moore's  Life, 
which  account  is  quoted  in  the  Athenaevm  of  April  23,  1853. 
Moore  writes:  "  April  4,  1823.  Dined  at  Mr.  Monkhouse's 
(a  gentleman  I  had  never  seen  l)efore)  on  Wordsworth's  invita- 
tion, who  lives  there  whenever  he  comes  to  town.  A  sinp^ilar 
party.  Coleridge,  Rogers,  Wordsworth  and  wife,  Charles  Lamb 
(the  hero  at  present  of  the  London  Magazine)  and  his  sister  (the 
poor  woman  who  went  mad  in  a  diligence  on  the  way  to  Paris), 
and  a  Mr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  minora  miera  of  this  constella- 
tion of  the  Lakes ;  the  host  himself,  a  Majcenas  of  the  school, 
contributing  nothing  but  goo<l  dinners  and  silence.  Charles 
Lamb,  a  clever  fellow,  certainly,  but  full  of  villanous  and 
alx)rtive  puns,  which  he  miscarries  of  every  minute.  Some  ex- 
cellent things,  however,  have  come  from  him."  Charles  Lamb 
is  indeed  praised  by  a  word  the  most  unsuitable  imaginable,  for 
he  was  by  no  means  a  c/ever  man  ;  and  dear  Mtu'y  Lamb,  a  wo- 
man of  singular  good  sense,  who,  when  really  herself,  and  free 
from  the  malady  that  periodically  assailed  her,  was  quiet  and 
judicious  in  an  eminent  degree,  —  this  admirable  person  is 
dryly  noticed  as  "  the  poor  woman  who  went  mad  in  a  dili- 

♦  Written  in  185S. 


•  UuMd  tor  this,  —  ihey  wvn 
■«■  Bevievcr,  wbo  quotes  this 
"  The  toae  is  Dot  tt>  our  liking" 
i  Eke  t0  we  Lamb's  aixonnt,"  Tliia 
■  (June  25,  1853)  a 
i  Bbrtun.*  "  Dew  Sir,  —  1  wished 
I  PAnwHus  with  Wardswintli, 
I,  and  Toot  iloor^  ■  half  the  poetry  of  £np- 
1  in  GlmmtMier  Place !  It  waa  a  deliglitful 
ColendgK  «■»  in  his  fioest  vein  of  talk,  —  tia>l  oil 
W*  taw  i  ani  let  'vm  talk  a*  eriliT  as  tb«T  do  of  the  esvy  of 
'  fsMa,  I  aot  ■■»  not  an*  tiia«  bi^  waa  contCDt  to  1>e  notbiiu; 
.  tat  a  blciMr.  The  HaHs  were  dmnb  while  Apollo  lectured 
,  BO  Ui  and  thra-  fine  aft.  It  ia  a  lie  that  poets  are  envious  :  I 
,  bave  known  tlie  best  of  tbcm,  and  can  qieak  to  it,  that  tbev 
give  «Mii  othar  Ihen-  mentai  and  are  the  kindeBt  eritica  as  w^ 
•a  beat  aathnnk  1  am  arribhling  a  muddv  epistle  with  an  ach- 
ing bead,  for  we  did  not  quaff  Hippocrene  kst  Dight,  nianr ! 
it   <rB<  hippoix**  lalher." 

Lamb  waa  in  a  hapi^  frame,  and  I  can  bUU  recall  to  mj 
mind  the  look  and  tone  with  which  he  addrcnsod  Moore,  wh«i 
he  could  not  articnlate  very  distinctly  :  "  Mister  Uoore,  will  - 
jon  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me  1 "  —  suiting  the  aotion  to 
the  word,  and  faoboobtHng.  Then  he  went  on  :  "  Mister  Moore, 
till  now  I  have  always  fdt  an  antipathy  to  you,  but  now  that 
J  have  seen  you  I  shall  like  you  ever  after."  Some  years  after 
T  mentioned  this  to  Hoore.  He  recollected  the  &ot,  but  not 
Lamb's  amusing  maimer.  Hoore's  talent  wss  of  another  sort; 
for  many  years  he  had  been  the  moat  brilliant  man  of  his  com- 
pany. In  anecdote,  small-talk,  and  especially  in  singing,  he  wss 
supreme  ;  but  he  was  no  match  for  Coleridge  in  his  vein.  Ab 
little  could  he  feel  Iamb's  humor. 

Besides  these  five  barde  were  no  one  but  Mrs.  WordBWorth, 
Miss  Hutchison,  Mary  I^mb,  and  Mrs.  Oilman.  I  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  where  I  very  ill  performed  my  part. 

April  6tk.  —  Went  to  a  large  musical  party  at  Adera's,  in 
Eiiston  Square.  This  party  I  had  made  for  them.  Words- 
worth, Monkhouse,  and  the  ladies,  the  Plaimans,  Coleridge, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilman,  and  Rogers,  were  my  ii-iends.  I  noticed 
a  great  diversity  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  music,  which  was 
flnt-rate.  Wordsworth  declared  himself  perfectly  delighted 
and  satislied,  but  he  sat  alone,  silent,  and  with  his  face  covered, 
■  Lunb'i  Work*,  Vol.  I.  p.  304. 
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•nd  wBfl  generally  siipposed  to  be  tulecp.  Flaxxnnn,  too,  oon- 
teuti  that  he  uiiild  not.  endure  >ino  (niieic  for  lony.  But.  C'ole- 
tldgc'a  Mijoj'rneut  was  very  livolv  and  openly  expressed. 

April  litlh.  —  Dover  lately  lent  iiie  a  very  curious  letter, 
vnttcn  in  1737  by  Thurlow  to  a  Mr.  Caldwell,  who  appears 
U  ham  minted  his  ^neral  advice  how  to  annoy  the  parson  of 
hn  parish.  Thp  letter  tills  Heveral  slieets,  and  is  a  laboriuus 
^.Uuiuunitian  of  statutes  and  canoas,  impoaing  an  infinite  va- 
JSky  of  vexatious  and  burdensome  duties  on  clergymen.  Thur- 
ihw  ingioii  by  saying :  "  1  have  eonhned  myseU'  to  consider 
kmr  a  puaon  lies  obnoxious  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  laud, 
;hslli  NxltwUMicol  and  secular,  upon  account  of  his  chanuster 
■nA  oSoe,  omitting  those  instances  in  which  all  men  are  equal- 
^liahkk"  And  ho  tcnninutca  hia  review  by  a  triumphant 
MuKtion  ;  "  I  hope  my  Lord  Leicester  will  think,  evun  by 
lUi  «ht)rt  sketch,  that  1  did  not  talk  idly  to  UJm,  when  1  Bnid 
■fctt  panons  were  so  hemmed  in  by  canons  and  statutes,  that 
llwy  am  hardly  breathe,  according  to  bw.  If  they  are  strictly 
wlcbed." 

Swrooly  any  of  the  topics  treated  of  have  any  interest, 
bng  Cor  the  most  part  technical ;  but  after  writing  of  the 
'BWntM  of  Uniformity,  especially  13th  und  14th  Ch.  U.  c  M, 
ktbas  this  puMoge  :  "  1  have  mentioned  these  severe  statutes 
■d  auonB,  because  I  Imve  known  mouy  clergymen,  and  those 
>f  Ibo  best  character,  followers  of  Eusebius,  who  have,  in  the 
Wy  boo  of  all  these  laws,  refused  to  read  the  Athanasiivi 
(md.  Considering  the  shocking  absurdity  of  this  creed,  1 
Aonkl  thiuk  it  a  cruel  thing  to  punish  anybody  for  not  read- 
ilg  it  hut  thuau  who  liave  sworn  to  read  it,  and  who  hare  great 
ocomeo  fur  upholding  that  peraunsiou." 

•  .  •  .  Nmao  culm  lex  ml  cHiiilor  ulU 
Quuu  necU  utllicu  nr(e  peiuru  suit. 

JTiy  Sil.  —  Having  discharged  some  visits,  I  had  barely 
t>m«  tu  return  to  dress  for  a  party  at  Mr.  (Ireen's,  Lincoln's 
Ina  b'i<?lila.  An  agreeable  party.  Coleridge  was  the  only 
UktT,  and  he  did  not  talk  his  best ;  he  repeated  one  of  his 
"*Q  jokes,  by  which  he  offended  d  Methodist  at  the  wliist- 
'■lila ;  calling  for  her  liut  trump,  and  confessing  that,  thongh 
Hklvays  thought  her  an  angel,  he  had  not  liefore  known  her 
toke  an  archangel. 

inn."  —  YjoAj  in  Mny  my  sister  caine  to  Ixmdon  to  obtain 
*irpad  advice.     She  consulted  Sir  Astley  Cix)|H.>r,  L'line,  and 
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Abemethy.  Abemethy  ahe  declnnHi  to  he  the  mmt  fgi^Bf 
aud  tender  suigoou  ahe  li«d  ever  consulted.  His  b«liMW 
iras  character mtiu,  nnd  would  hnre  liecn  ttnttiHin^  if  tbt 
gravity  of  the  occasion  nllnwiHl  r>f  Its  being  scon  fnin » 
comic  point  of  viow.  My  sister  calling  un  liim  as  bo  WM  9» 
ing  out,  s^d,  by  way  of  ttpology.  aho  would  not  dotain  JllB 
two  minutfis.  "  Whiit  1  you  expect  mc  to  give  yoii  nqr  Mm 
in  two  minutexl  I  will  do  no  suoh  thing.  1  know  neddni 
sbont  you,  or  your  mode  <rf  living.  I  ouii  be  of  au  am.  WJl, 
1  niQ  not  the  tirst  you  liave  BjKikeii  to ;  wtiorn  tuuru  yun  woil 
—  Cooper'l  —  Ah  I  -very  clever  wiUi  hiii  tiiigen* ;  uml  irlun 
iMttiidcel  — Cliiie  1  —  tvkt/ come  to  mc  tliitn'l  you  ntnnl  nut^ 
to  imy  oue  after  liim.     He  te  a  sound  nuui." 

May  2Jit.  —  Luokily  for  me,  for  1  w«b  quite  uiijircpBtw!.  • 
tithe  case  in  wbicli  I  wan  engaged  wh«  put  otT  till  Itw  fuU 
term.  Deing  thus  iiuo:<pactfldly  rolioycd.  1  davutod  gretd  put 
of  the  forenoon  to  a  delightful  stroll.  J  waliied  tbriiu|(ti  tli* 
tireen  Park  towards  Brotnpton  ;  and  knowing  'thut  wi^  llio 
great  Bath  roa^l  on  luy  right,  aud  the  Thimifs  tm  ti\v  lefl,  1 
euuld  not  greatly  err.  1  vent  on  without  iniiitirc.  I  found  015- 
eclf  at  Cbslsaa.  Saw  the  now  Gothic  chunJi.  and  was  plnud 
witJi  the  apine,  though  the  biim-likc  uave,  and  tho  alendtr  nrf 
feeble  flying  buttres^c-s.  couthraed  the  ospectatiun  tbmt  nwdw 
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I^^^K'^ltire.  Montngu's  was,  that  he  might  Btand  as  a  mode] 
f  St.  John  the  Baptist,  —  indeed  for  any  Suint  dwelling  in 
Ife  wilderness  and  feeding  on  lociuts  and  wild  honey.  TlioBe 
mo  took  an  impression  uupropitious  to  him  might  liken  him 
nui  Italian  bandit.  He  haa  a  powerful  voice,  feels  always 
krmly,  is  prompt  in  hia  expmaaion.  and  Dot  very  careful  of 
b  words.  His  opinions  I  liked.  At  the  meeting  he  had  at- 
joded  in  the  morning  (it  was  of  n  Continental  Bible  Society), 
|hMtackGd  the  Eu^ish  Churt^h  as  a  persecuting  Church,  and 
Bosed  Willicrforce,  nho  had  ui^ed  prudent  and  wuyfrntUiig 
pceodhigs.  I  told  Irving  of  my  Scotch  jonmcy.  He  in- 
lued  me  that  the  sermon  1  heard  Dr.  ('halmers  preaoli 
Ifejnst  tlie  Jiidaicul  spending  of  the  KabliacJi  liad  given  ol- 
Bcc  to  the  elders,  who  remonstratad  with  him  ulmut  it.*  He 
Vy  replied  that  he  was  glad  his  sermon  had  excited  so  much 
kention.  Oti  my  expressing  my  snrprise  that  Dr.  Chalmers 
■raid  leave  Glasgow  for  St.  Andrew's,  Irving  said  it  waa  the 
In;  thing  he  could  do.  He  had,  by  excesa  of  lalxir.  worn  out 
fth  his  mind  and  hody.  He  ought  for  three  or  four  years  to 
Huothing  at  all,  but  recrUit  hie  h«ilth.  We  talked'  a  little 
nut  literature.  Irving  spoke  highly  of  Wordswortli  as  a 
pt,  and  praised  his  natural  piety. 

flfoj/  SSlA. — After  reading  a  short  timp,  I  went  to  the  Calo- 
biaii  Chapel,  to  hear  Mr.  Irving.  Very  mixed  impressions. 
Ho  not  wonder  that  his  preaching  should  be  thought  t«  be 
Kii^,  or  at  least  as  indicative  of  vanity  aa  of  devotion.  I 
hrheiud  some  old  ladies  in  Hatton  Gatdon  declaring  that  it 
■l  not  pure  gos))el  ;  they  did  nut  wish  to  hear  any  more,  ^c. 
he  taoet  unfavomhie  circumstance,  ae  tending  to  conhrm  this 
^tcion,  is  a  want  of  keeping  in  his  discourse.  Abrupt 
fc^s  of  style,  as  if  written  (and  it  wo*  written)  at  a  doxen 
llhreDt  sittings.  His  tone  eipially  variable.  No  mastflr-foel- 
m  ranntng  through  the  whole,  like  the  red  string  through  the 
nal  Marine  rii[>e8,  to  borrow  an  image  from  (5.Ktthc  Yet 
■  sermon  was  very  inipressive.  I  cttnght  mj-self  wandering 
it  once.  It  iiegan  with  a  very  promising  division  of  his  sub- 
■t.  His  problem  to  snow  hovr  the  Hpirituul  man  is  equidly 
■KwAd  to  the  sensual,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  man,  hut 
hMpatiated  chiefly  on  the  sensusl  clinracter.  He  drew  some 
EUEhig  pictures.  He  was  vcrv  vehement,  both  in  gesticulation 
K  dwdamation.  To  m«  there  was  much  novelty,  perhaps 
fcuae  I  am  less  familiar  with  Scotch  than  English  preauhing. 

•  Srenuft,  p.46e. 
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BoaLl  MoQta^  and  scveml  young  bturisters  were  there.  The 
aisles  were  cniwded  by  the  jtrofaue,  at  ka«t  by  persons  dmwn 
by  curiosity. 

Rem.*  —  One  uni)uesIioiiuble  merit  lie  had,  —  lie  rend  the 
Scriptures  most  beitutifutly  ;  be  gnve  n  uew  sense  to  thcui- 
Evcn  the  Scotch  hymns,  whL-n  he  recited  them,  were  n>ud«red 
endurable.  Of  my  own  acqiiaiuttiDcu  with  him  1  shall  speuk 
hereafter. 

Jitut  8t/i.  —  1  attended  Mrs.  J.  Fordham  to  hear  Mr.  Irviug. 
and  wan  better  pleased  with  him  than  before.  There  wtu  aii 
air  of  greater  sincerity  in  him,  and  his  peciiliantios  were  lest 

otfeusive.     His  discourse  was  a  continuation  of  lost  week's, 

on  the  iutellectual  man  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual  man.  ti» 
showed  the  peculiar  perils  to  which  iubdleutual  pursuits  expooff- 
a  mim.  The  physician  becomes  a  materialist,  —  the  lawyer  aa 
atheist,  —  because  each  confines  his  inquiries,  the  one  to  the 
secondaiy  laws  of  nature,  the  other  to  the  outward  rolation* 
and  (jualities  of  actions.  The  poet,  on  the  contjiary,  cre»U» 
gods  for  himself.  He  worships  the  creations  of  his  own  £uicy. 
Irving  abused  in  a  commonphice  way  the  sensual  poets,  and 
made  insinuations  against  the  more  inteUcctual,  which  might 
be  applied  to  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  Ue  ubserred  on  lb» 
Renter  dangler  arising  to  intellectual  persons  from  their  being 
leM  exposed  to  adversity  ;  their  ei^oymoiits  of  intellect  )>t:ii)^ 
more  independent  of  fortune.  The  b«ist  part  of  his  diiicoiu^i.* 
was  a  discrimination  between  the  lAvr  fatal  onurs  of,  Isi, 
conceiving  that  our  actions  are  botmd  by  the  laws  of  necossitv  ,' 
2d.  thut  we  can  reform  when  ne  pleaiw ;  and  3d,  that  circum- 
Btani:es  detennine  our  conduul.  There  was  a  great  crowd  to- 
day, and  the  audience  seemed  gratified. 

June  I7th.  —  I  had  an  opportunity  of  being  usrful  bo  Mr. 
Olid  iMrs.  Wordsworth,  who  arrived  to-day  from  Holland.  Thct^ 
relied  on  Lamb's  procjiring  them  a  bed,  but  he  was  out,  I  rec- 
ommended them  to  Mm. ,  but  they  could  not  gut  in  therv. 

In  the  mean  while  I  had  nicutioued  their  arrival  to  Talfonrd, 
wbo  could  auuommodate  them.  I  made  t«u  for  thent.  and  af- 
t«r«-aTds  accompanied  them  to  Tiilfotml's.  I  was  before  engaged 
to  Miss  Sharpe,  where  wo  supped.  The  Flaxmaua  were  there. 
Samuel  Rogers,  and  his  elder  brother,  wlio  has  the  nppoaruuw 
of  being  a  superior  man,  which  S.  Shurjie  rciMtrts  him  to  be. 
An  agreeable  evening.  H<^(.-rs,  who  knows  all  the  gossip  uT 
literature,  says  that  on  the  Itcttt  authority  he  ciiii  iitttmi  thai 
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Walter  Scott  has  received  £  100,000  honorarium  for  his  poems 
and  other  works,  including  the  Scotch  novels !  Walter  Scott 
is  Rogers's  friend,  but  Rogers  did  not  oppose  Flaxman's  remark, 
that  his  works  have  in  no  respect  tended  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  mankind.  Wordsworth  came  back  well 
pleased  with  his  tour  in  Holland  He  has  not,  I  believe,  laid 
in  many  poetical  stores. 

June  22d.  —  An  unsettled  morning.  An  attempt  to  hear 
Irving;  the  doors  crowded.  1  read  at  home  till  his  service 
was  over,  when  by  appointment  I  met  Talfourd,  with  whom  I 
walked  to  Clapton.  Talfourd  was  predetermined  to  be  con- 
temptuous and  scornful  towards  Irving,  whom  he  heard  in  part, 
and  no  wonder  that  he  thought  him  a  poor  reasouer,  a  com- 
monplace declaimer,  full  of  bad  imagery.  Pollock,  with  more 
candor,  declares  him  to  be  an  extraordinary  man,  but  ascribes 
much  of  the  effect  he  produces  to  his  sonorous  voice  and  im- 
pressive manner. 

June  29th.  —  Thomas  Nash,  of  Whittlesford,  calling,  induced 
me  to  go  again  to  hear  Mr.  Irving.  A  crowd.  A  rush  into 
the  meeting.  I  was  obliged  to  stand  all  the  sermon.  A  very 
striking  discourse ;  an  exposition  of  the  superiority  of  Chris- 
tianity over  Paganism.  It  was  well  done.  His  picture  of 
Stoicism  was  admirably  conceived.  He  represented  it  at  the 
best  as  but  the  manhood,  not  the  womanhood,  of  virtue.  The 
Stoic  armed  himself  against  the  evils  of  life.  His  system, 
after  all,  was  but  refined  selfishness,  and  while  he  protected 
himself,  he  did  not  devote  himself  to  others ;  no  kindness,  no 
self-offering,  <fec.  Speaking  of  the  common  practice  of  infidels 
to  hold  up  Socrates  and  Cato  as  specimens  of  Pagan  virtue,  he 
remarked  that  this  was  as  uncandid  as  it  would  be  to  repre- 
sent the  Royalists  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Lord  Falklamd, 
or  the  Republicans  by  Milton,  or  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV. 
by  Fenelon,  the  Freuch  philosophers  before  the  Revolution  by 
D'Alembert,  or  the  French  Republicans  after  by  Camot !  But 
neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  of  his  sermons  did  he  manifest 
gi*eat  powers  of  thought. 

This  w^eek  has  brought  us  the  certain  news  of  the  coun- 
ter revolution  in  Portugjil.  But  men  still  will  not  be  con- 
vinced that  the  counter-revolution  in  Spain  must  inevitably 
follow. 

June  30th.  —  I  finished  Goethe's  fifth  volume.  Some  of  the 
details  of  the  retreat  from  ( /hanipagne,  and  still  more  those  of 
the  siege  of  Mayence,  are  tedious,  but  it  is  a  delightfiil  volume 
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notwithstanding.  It  will  be  looked  back  upon  br  a 
poBterity  as  a  most  interesting  picture  frniu  tbe  liaiid  tif  k 
master  of  the  stat«  of  tho  public  mind  and  fiioliug  tit  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution.  The  lit^rair  and  psycholi^nn] 
parts  of  the  book  are  invnluablo.  The  tale  »f  the  ToelaniSboly 
yottth  who  BOHght  Goethe's  advice,  whioh,  after  a  visit  in  Am- 
guiso  to  the  Horz,  he  refused  to  give,  becnnse  ho  was  assured 
\w  could  be  of  no  use,  is  tVaiight  with  interest.  It  whs  al 
that  tinie  Goethe  wrote  the  line  odo,  "  Harz  Reise  ua 
Winter."" 

Julif  JSth.  —  I  mot  Cargill  by  appointment,  hut  on  calling 
at  Mr.  irving'n  we  roeeived  a  card  addressed  to  callers,  stirting 
that  ho  had  shut  himself  up  till  tliree,  and  wisliod  nut  tn  he 
interrupted  except  on  business  of  importance.  How  exodletit 
a  thing  were  this  but  a  fiiahiun  I 

I  called  on  Mnrray,  and  signed  a  letter  (which  is  to  be  litho- 
gra]>hed.  with  a  fac-similc  of  handwriting')  recommending  (iod- 
wui'a  cose.     It  is  written  by  Mackintosh.f 

Auijiat  Gtk,  — Went  to  the  Maymarket.  1  have  not  lately 
been  so  muah  amused.  In  "  Sn'ootheitrts  and  Wives,*'  hy 
Kenny,  Listou  plays  a  sentimental  lover  and  novel-render.  A 
burlesque  song  is  the  perfection  of  faroe  :  — 

"  Anil  wlien  1  cry  iinJ  pIraJ  Cii 
It  doe*  no  good,  tiut  irlpe  wu 

[This  year  Mr.  Robinson  made  a  ton 
land,  and  the  TjtoI  ;  but  as  he  went  o 
other  times,  no  select.iona  will  be  givi 
wrote  on  this  occasion.] 

OetiA>rr  26rL  —  I  met  with  Talfoiird,  and  heard  from  him 
niuuh  of  the  literary  gossip  of  the  lost  quarter.  Sutton 
Sharpe.t  whom  I  called  on,  gave  mc  a  second  edition,  and  lent 
me  the  last  London  J/u^ow'wr.g  coutjiiniug  Lamb's  dcligbtfiil 
letter  to  Southey.J  His  remarks  ou  religiou  are  fbll  of  4o«j 
feeling,  and  his  eulogy  on  Hiuditt  and  Leigh  Hunt  most 
rous,     Ljimh  must  be  aware  that  he  would  espose  hii 


in  Germany,  S' 
r  the  same  groui 
from  the  journal  h» 


•  S-x  Val.  II.  p.  ifl. 
r  The  lAioct  of  ihiB  latler  w 
OutoThlsdifflcuIlics. 
t  Kephw  of  Siunuel  Rogen. 


a  a  sum  o(  moaey  tn  litlji  Qt 
la  Q.  C,  and  emf  Deot  M 


i  Sw  Ibo  Work*  of  Clinrlet  Umtj,  Vol,  L  p.  aw. 

II  SouthevhadMM  In  «  rrview  of  "  Rin^  Eswivj":  "It  I*  n  bo«k'4_ 
■raiilsoiilr»>outidiirnilit(lau)  fo«l[ii^,ti>  Iw  ns  ile1lf-htl\i1  u  tt  uorlitliisl."  dW 
diJ  uot  iDtaiid  to  IcI  tlio  wiinl  mSiider  itiuid,  but  tlio  paungo  ww  printed 
WttliAol  bis  ■eetng  ■  prour  ur  il. 
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nileclanttjuns.     It  seems  that  he  and  Hazlitt 

1  friendly  terms.     Notbiug  that  Lamb  has 

has    impressed    me    more    strongly    with    the 

'  his  disjioeition  and   the  streiigtli  of  liis  afteo 

.Vowm&T  lOlh.  —  An  intercBting  day.  1  lireakfaated  with 
IWnutn,  by  invitatitm,  to  meet  !Si:hle^'l.  Mad  !  as  much 
idmiraUou  for  SchlEigol's  personal  ehanioter  as  1  hnve  fur  his 
litenry  jKrwers,  I  should  have  been  grutified  bj'  his  telling 
fluinaD  that  it  was  I  who  first  named  him  to  Idadanio  dc 
'SW^,  and  who  gave  Madame  de  Stu^l  her  tint  ideas  of  Ror- 
iDiti  literature.  Hclilegol  is  now  devoting  himself  to  Indian 
4nniiug,  and  hardly  attends  to  anything  else.  Our  convenui- 
*Mi  during  a  short  breakfast  waa  chiefly  on  Orientiil  aubjecta, 
fleWnu;eht  with  him  his  niece,  an  artist,  who  h:i8  been  study- 
he,  under <!irnrd  at  PariH.  Flaxman  hadinadean  Appoiutment 
tith  Ritndio  and  Bridge.  And  we  rode  there,  principally  to 
■W  Flaiman's  "Shield  of  Aohilles,"  one  of  his  greatest  designs. 
Mr.  Bridge'  said  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  English  nobility 
Hull  *inly  fonr  copies  have  been  ordered,  —  by  the  King,  tlie 
I>ukc  of  York,  the  Ditke  of  North nmberland,  and  liord  Lona- 
Uc.*  }^chlegel  seemed  tj>  admire  the  work.  It  was  liord 
tUrnr's  Day,  mid  we  BtAyed  to  see  the  proceesion. 

Noamiirr  ISllt.  —  i  spent  the  forenoon  at  home.  Finished 
krn.  Wordsworth's  Journal.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  felt 
hninbte  thim  in  reading  it ;  it  is  ao  superior  to  mv  own. 
>aw  BO  much  more  than  I  did,  though  we  were  side  hy 
'We  during  a  great  jiart  of  the  time.  Her  recolleetion  and 
nliaervntion  were  alike  employed  with  so  much  more 
t  than  mine.     This  book  revived  impressions  nearly  dor- 

Kt^wArr  24ih.  —  T  walked  out  early.  Went  to  the  King-'s 
ftnoh,  wbew  one  of  Carlile's  men  was  brought  up  for  judgment 
pqldiahiDg  blasphemy.  A  half-^razy  Catholic.  French,  spoke 
k  ndtJgfttion.  "  My  Lords,"  be  said,  "  your  lordships  cnnnut 
Mith  this  man,  now  that  hlanphemv  is  justified  by  Act  of  Par- 
■«»bL"  This  roused  l»rd  Ellenhoroxigh.  "  That  cannot  be. 
Pwmch." — "Wliy.  my  Lord,  the  late  Bill  repealing  the 
^sltieson  denying  the  Trinity  jn stifles  blasphemy  !"t  This 
subject  to  Lord  tJlenbvrovigh,  ou  account  of 
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the  imputed  heterodoxy  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  bis  1 
French  could  ouly  allege  tliat  this  mij^bt  have  niialed  tlie  dc- 
feudaut.  Ho  waa  put  dowu  after  ulteriug  nuiDy  AbsimliUi.'s. 
On  thia  the  defeudout  said  :  "  I  eho'ild  like  to  kuow,  tn;  Lords, 
if  I  may  not  say  Christ  was  not  (.!od  without  being  pumsbvd 
far  itl"  This  brought  up  Best,  and  he  said  :  "  In  anawsr  to 
the  question  so  indecently  put,  I  have  no  hesitation  iu  saying 
that,  notwithstanding  the  Act  referred  to,  it  is  a  crime  puuisb- 
able  by  law  to  aay  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  lliat  he  wuu  "  - — 
and  then  there  was  a  pause  — ''  other  than  he  declared  biuiarlf 
to  be."  He  was  about  to  utter  an  absurdity,  and  luckily  bo- 
thought  himself. 

November  26lk.  —  Took  tea  and  supped  at  Godwin's.  The 
Lambs  there,  and  some  young  men.  Wu  played  whist,  ^ko. 
Mrs.  Shelley  there.  She  ie  unaltered,  yet  I  did  uut  know 
her  at  first.  She  looks  elegant  and  sickly  and  young.  One 
would  not  suppose  she  was  the  author  of  *'  Krunkenatein." 

A'itoe7alierii?tL- —  I  called  early  on  Soutliey  at  his  brother's  ; 
he  received  me  cordially  ;  we  chatted  during  a  short  walk. 
He  wishes  me  to  write  an  article  on  Germany  for  tho  Qwirtn-lj/, 
which  I  am  half  iuclined  to  do.  Soiitbey  talks  lilierally  and 
ti.'m[>erately  on  Spanish  aA'airs.  He  believus  tlie  King  ul'  Piir- 
tugal  will  give  a  constitution  to  the  people,  lint  he  has  no 
hopes  Irom  the  King  of  Spain.  He  has  been  furnished  with 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  papers,  from  which  he  tuis  collected  two 
fiwts  which  he  does  not  think  it  riuht  at  prewnt  to  make 
public  :  one,  that  the  present  King  of  France  •  ottered  to  fiyhl 
in  the  Spanish  army  against  Buonaparte ;  the  other,  that  uf 
thirtj-five  despatches  which  Sir  Hew  sent  to  Lord  Canllereagh, 
only  three  were  answered.  The  Spanish  Ministry  huvti  Ixjoa 
very  abstineut  in  not  revealing  this  fact  against  Louis  lately  ; 
it  would  give  new  bitterness  to  the  national  feeling  agmnsC 
him.     No  one  now  cares  alKiut  Oastloreagh's  reputation. 

Decanbrr  3d.  —  I  dined  in  Castle  Street,  and  then  took  t«a 

FJaxman's.  A  serious  conversation  on  Jung's  "  Tlicorio  der 
Ceisterkiiude  "  t  ("  Theory  of  the  Science  of  Spirits  ").  Fhu- 
is  prepared  to  go  a  very  great  way  with  Jung,  for  though 
he  does  sot  believe  in  animal  magnetism,  and  has  a  stroug  and 
very  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  aH,  and  though  he  does  tuA 
believe  in  witchcraft,  yet  he  docs  believe  in  ghosts,  and  he  re* 
kted  the  following  anecdotes  as  coufinning  his  bulief ;  Ur. 
"  ordered  of  Flaxmau  a  Uiouumeut  Ibr  his  wife,  and 
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directed  that  a  dove  should  be  introduced.  Flaxman  supposed 
it  was  an  annorial  crest,  but  on  making  an  inquiry  was  informed 
that  it  was  not,  and  was  told  this  anecdote  as  explanatory  of 
the  required  ornament.  When  Mrs.  £ was  on  her  death- 
bed, her  husband,  being  in  the  room  with  her,  perceived  that 
she  was  apparently  conversing  with  some  one.     On  asking  her 

what  she  was  saying,  Mrs.  £ replied,  '*  Do  not  you  see 

Miss at  the  window  1 " —  "  Miss is  not  here,"  said 

her  husband.     '*  But  she  is,"  said  Mrs.  £ .    '*  She  is  at  the 

window,  standing  with  a  dove  in  her  hand,  and  she  says  she 

will  come  again  to  me  on  Wednesday."     Now  this  Miss , 

who  was  a  particular  friend  of  Mrs.  E ,  resided  at  a  dia- 

tance,  and  had  then  been  dead  three  months.     Whether  her 

death  was  then  known  to  Mrs.  E ,  I  cannot  say.     On  the 

Wednesday  Mrs.  E died.     Flaxman  also  related  that  he 

had  a  oousui,  a  Dr.  Flaxman,  a  Dissenting  minister,  who  died 
many  years  ago.  Flaxman,  when  a  young  man,  waa  a  believer 
in  ghosts,  the  Doctor  an  unbeliever.  A  warm  dispute  on  the 
subject  having  taken  place,  Mr.  Flaxman  said  to  the  Doctor : 
•'  I  know  you  are  a  very  candid,  as  well  as  honest  man,  and  I 
now  put  it  to  you  whether,  though  you  are  thus  incredulous, 
you  have  never  experienced  anything  which  tends  to  prove 
that  appearances  of  departed  8j)irits  ore  permitted  by  Divine 
Providence  1 "  Bemg  thus  pressed,  the  Doctor  confessed  that 
the  following  circumstance  had  taken  place  :  There  came  to 
him  once  a  very  ignorant  and  low  fellow,  who  lived  in  his 
neighborhood,  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  an  occurrence 
that  had  taken  place  the  preceding  night.  As  he  lay  in  bed, 
ou  a  sudden  a  very  heavy  and  alarming  noise  had  taken  place 
in  a  room  above  him  where  no  one  was,  and  which  he  could 
not  account  for.  He  thought  it  must  come  from  a  cousin  of 
his  at  sea,  who  had  promised  to  come  to  him  whenever  he  died. 
The  Doctor  scolded  at  the  man  and  sent  him  off.  Some  weeks 
afterwards  the  man  came  again,  to  tell  him  that  his  cousin,  he 
had  learned,  was  drowned  that  very-  night. 

Jietn,*  —  Let  me  add  here,  what  1  may  have  said  before,  that 
C'harles  Becher  told  me  a  story  the  very  counterpart  of  this,  — 
that  one  night  he  was  awakened  by  a  sound  of  his  brother's 
voice  crying  out  that  he  was  drowning,  and  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared that  his  brother  was  drowned  that  very  night.  It  should 
be  said  that  there  was  a  furious  tempest  at  the  time,  and  Becher 
was  on  the  English  coast,  and  knew  that  his  brother  was  at  eea 
on  the  coast  of  Holland. 

•  Written  in  1861. 
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I  diould  add  to  vluit  I  liave  nad  of  f^axnuH^  that  lie 
satisfied  Jung  had  borrowed  his  tfaeoiy  fiom  a  modi  ipeater 
man,  Swedenbofg. 

December  f^d.  —  Dined  with  Southern  in  Castle  Street^  and 
then  went  to  Flazman's.  I  read  to  them  parts  of  Juug^s  wofk, 
but  Flaxmaaihoo^t  his  system  yerjr  inferior  to  Swededboig^ 
Flaxman  declared  his  conyiotion  that  Swedenborghas  giren  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments^  and  he  be- 
lieves in  him  as  an  inspired  teaoher.  He  says,  that  till  he  read 
his  explanatieoa  of  the  Soriptuzes,  they  were  to  him  a  painftd 
mjBterf.  He  has  lent  me  a  svunmary  «f  the  Swedenborgian 
doctrines. 

December  SIM,  —  A  year  to  me  of  great  e^joymenty  bat  not 
of  prosperity.  My  fees  amonnted  to  445  guineas.  As  to  my- 
self, I  have  become  more  and  more  desirous  to  be  reUgioas^  but 
eeem  to  be  ftirdier  off  than  ever.  Whenerer  I  draw  near,  the 
negatiTe  side  of  the  magnet  woriu,  and  I  am  pushed  back  by 
an  invisible  power. 
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JANUARY  1st,  —  I  dined  with   Flaxman.    An  agreeable 
afternoon.     The  Franklins  there. 
Rem.*  —  Captain,  the  now  lost  Sir  John  Franklin,  had  mar- 
ried Ellen,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Porden,  the  architect.    I 
appear  not  to  have  justly  appreciated  his  bodily  natiu-e.     My 
joiLmal  says :  ''  His  appearance  is  not  that  of  a  man  fit  for 
the  privations  and  labors  to  which  his  voyage  of  discovery  ex- 
posed him.     He  is  rather  under-set;  has  a  dark  complexion 
£uid  black  eyes  ;  a  diffident  air,  with  apparently  an  organic  de- 
Tect  of  vision  ;  not  a  bold  soldier-like  mien.     It  seemed  as  if 
lie  had  not  recovered  from  his  hmiger."     Flaxman  was  very 
cheerful.     When  he  has  parties,  he  seems  to  think  it  his  duty 
"to  give  his  friends  talk  as  well  as  food,  and  of  both  his  enter- 
'tainment  is  excellent.     He  tells  a  story  well,  but  rather  dif- 
fusely.    We  looked  over  prints,  and  came  home  late.     It  is  a 
ciurious  coincidence,  that  being  engaged  to  dine  with  Captain 
Tranklin  at  Flaxman's,  1  had  to  decline  an  invitation  to  meet 
Captain  Parry  at  Mr.  Martineau's,  Stamford  Hill. 

January  10th,  —  Walked  out  and  called  on  Miss  Lamb.  I 
looked  over  Lamb's  library  in  part.  He  has  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  shabby  books  I  ever  saw  ;  such  a  number  of  first-rate 
"^orks  in  very  bad  condition  is,  I  think,  nowhere  to  be  foimd. 
January  22d,  —  Rode  to  London  from  Bury  on  the  '*  Tele- 
^'Taph."  I  w^as  reading  all  the  time  it  was  light  Irving's 
**  Argument  of  Judgment  to  come,"  which  I  have  since  finished, 
^t  is  a  book  of  great  power,  but  on  the  whole  not  calculated 
^o  resolve  doubts.     It  is  more  successful  in  painting  strongly 

•  Written  in  1851. 
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wVmii  I  vfls  ^''^^T  bikIi  pfioHedL  He  leuLiica  lae  witii  fcltfi- 
jiiflf  fy^r^fMfitT.  jkad  stRMlaceif  oae  t»  bis  eifii*  a  plun  btrti  T€ffy 
a4Kr^«^htft  wmoMt.  Frrin^  s  T-itywfw^f  €reniiaii»  wldcli  w31  be 
an  ^/^''ni^ion  of  Msr^xaustaisee  bervws  tb&.  &»  I  ean  be  of  me  to 
hivn.  W^  hsvl  «c  acreeabie  cbit :  his  fr«e«  bold  tone,  tlie  reck- 
U^ii«*'«  wTRh  vhndt  be  t^ks.  K?d^  of  mm  and  tkinge^  lendera 
h-ift  '^/'>mp«in7  pv^osuit.  He  spoke  of  tbe  Seottiab  ctHkraeter  as 
t/i  r^  f/yrnd  ^mlr  in  tlie  p^ttsentrr.  not  m  tke  bterslL  Jeffrey 
an^  f  r.^  Erimh"Tr]?k  critiea  do  not  represent  the  peo^ ;  nertker, 
f  t^t^rr*^\,  ^  Home,  Adem  Smich.  ke»  I  adTcrted  to  some  of 
fff^  fTif/r/n.4m5i  on  his  sennoos.  He  seemed  well  ac({iuuiited 
TTtfh  fh^rm,  Ymt  not  mneh  to  regard  tbem.  He  said  that  Cole- 
rvl/<e;  lau\  iprf^  him  ft  new  idea  of  German  meCapkjsicay  which 

F^n-ftnry  J/}fk.  —  Having  resnhred  to  devote  my  Simdaja  in 
f'lf.fir^r  t//  t\\fi  pepjflal  of  writings  of  a  reiigions  charaeter,  I 
tKi<i  rftffm'mf^  made  choice  of  a  Tolnme  of  Jeremy  Taylor  as  a 
}ff^nn'iii^,  I  |iitched  on  his  "  Marrii^  Ring,**  a  splendid  die- 
ejfnrw%  ^liiaUy  fine  as  a  composition  and  as  evidencing  deep 
tb^i^if(bt.  Yet  it  has  passages  hardly  readable  at  the  present 
day.     It  bftM  naTve  cipressions,  which  raise  a  smile.     In  the 


*  "  John  WnrJtnari'ft  Woriu,  contafning  the  Joanud  of  bis  Life,  Gospel 
lf/r«»  nii/|  riiriMlaii  Kxperience*.  To  which  are  added  his  Writings.**  PhUa- 
«l#l|fhfii,  turf.  iMiblhi.  1794.  Lonilon.  1834.  9vd.  Charles  Lnnb  greatW 
ntUuiwl  thin  work,  and  broii|{fat  it  to  H.  0.  R.^s  notice.  Woolinan  was  aa 
ArttrrUnti  (^iinkor,  one  of  those  who  fir»t  had  misgivings  aboat  the  institatioii 
of  «lHv<*r,v. 
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midst  of  a  long*  aigument  to  prove  that  a  husband  ought  not 
to  beat  his  wife,  he  asks :  ''  If  he  cannot  endure  her  talk,  how 
can  she  etidure  his  beating  ]  " 

Fthruartf  17th.  —  I  had  a  short  chat  with  Benedse,  and  read 
him  extracts  from  Jeremy  Taylor.  Glad  to  find  Benecke  a 
thinking  Christian.  He  is,  with  all  his  piety  and  gravity,  a 
believer  in  universal  restoration,  or,  at  leasts  a  disbeliever  in 
eternal  punishment.  By  the  by,  I  met  the  other  day  this  re- 
mark :  **  It  is  a  greater  difficulty  how  evil  should  ever  come 
into  the  world,  than  that,  there  being  evil  already  here,  it 
should  be  continued  forever  in  the  shape  of  punishment.  If  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  attributes  to  suffer  guilt,  is 
it  so  that  he  should  ordain  punishment  1  *'  But  I  think  I  have 
a  short  and  yet  satisfactory  answer.  Evil  here,  and  the  evil  of 
punishment,  like  all  other  may  be  means  to  an  end,  which  end 
majf  be  the  good  of  alL  But  eternal  punishment  supposes  evil 
to  be  an  EmL 

February  20th,  —  Rode  to  Hammersmith,  where,  accom- 
panying Nay  lor,  I  dined  with  Mr.  Slater.  A  rather  large  party^ 
rendered  interesting  by  Irving.  A  young  clerg^'uian,  a  Mr. 
P f  talked  of  the  crime  of  giving  opiiun  to  persons  be- 
fore death,  so  that  they  went  before  their  Maker  stupefied.  A 
silly  sentiment,  which  Irving  had  the  forbearance  not  to  expose, 
though  his  manner  sufficiently  indicated  to  me  what  his  feeling 

was.     There  was  also  a  Mr.  C ,  an  old  citizen,  a  parvenu. 

said  by  Slater  to  be  an  excellent  and  very  clever  man  ;  but  he 
quoted  Dr.  Chalmers  to  prove  tlxat  the  smaller  the  violation  of 
the  law,  the  greater  the  crime.  Irving  spoke  as  if  he  knew  how 
Hall  had  spoken  of  him,  censured  his  violent  speeches,  and  re- 
ported his  having  said  to  a  young  theological  student :  "  Do 
you  believe  in  Christ  1  Do  you  disbelieve  in  Dr.  Collier  ] "  and 
incidentally  asked  :  "  If  such  things"  (some  infirmity  of  I  forget 
what  divine)  **  are  overlooked,  why  not  my  censoriousness  1 '' 
Speaking  of  Hall,  Irving  said  that  he  thought  his  character  had 
greatly  suffered  by  the  infnsion  of  party  spirit,  which  had  dis- 
turbed his  Christian  sentiments.  Mrs.  Irving  was  also  very 
agreeable ;  the  cordiality  of  both  husband  and  wife  was  grati- 
fying to  me.     I  anticipate  ploasuut  intercourse  with  them. 

February  27th,  —  Had  a  long  chat  with  Flaxmau  about  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  In  the  decline  of  life  he  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  himself  for  not  having  attended  to  religion. 
He  was  not  always  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  hurt  Flaxman  by  saying  to  him  on  his  marriage : 
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Ftbruarn  29(A.  — Read  the  Beiwmd sermon  on  Advent,  It 
hns  checked  my  zeal  for  Jeremy  Taylor.  It  is  tnte,  its  Aiitbonr 
RohuiHoti  says,  that  one  does  not  get  on  with  him  ;  or  rather 
he  does  not  get  on  witli  his  subject.  A  dilfuxe  decluimer  niiiAt, 
however,  expose  himself  to  this  reproach.  In  eloquence,  us  in 
dancing,  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  get  from  the  spot  as  t« 
delight  by  gracei^il  postures  »nd  movements  without  going 
away.  And  I  find  as  I  go  ou  with  Jeremy  Taylor  that  he  is 
merely  eloquent,  —  he  daucws,  but  he  does  not  journey  ou,  , 
in  works  of  thought  there  should  he  a  union  of  qufditieo. 
might  parody  Pope,  and  say  :  — 

"  Or  scl  nn  amUrrir  gcmmA  W  prancs. 
Show  HlJ  hie  pBCin,  uol  a  »t«p  •draiiM." 

March  Btk.  —  Walked  over  to  Lamb's.  Meant  a  short  visit, 
but  Monkhouse  was  tlierc  as  well  as  Manning ;  so  1  took  tes 
and  stayed  the  whole  evening,  aud  played  whist.  Besides,  the 
talk  was  agreeable.  On  religion,  Monkhouse  talk^  as  I  did 
not  expect ;  rather  earnestly  on  the  Atonement,  as  the  essentiitl 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  but  against  the  Triuit}-,  whirh  he 
thinks  by  a  mere  mistake  has  been  adopted  from  Oriental 
philosophy,  under  a  notion  that  it  was  necessary  to  tho 
Atonement.  The  dogmatism  of  theology  hns  di^isted  L«inb, 
and  it  is  that  alone  whi<i)i  he  opposes ;  he  has  the  organ  of 
theoBophy,  and  is  by  nature  pious. 

March  26th.  —  At  the  .Spring  Assiiies  at  Thotford.  I  dined 
with  my  nephew  and  niece,  then  living  there.  I  drank  t«« 
with  James  Edmund  Barker.  His  literary  anecdotes  were 
entertaining.  He  wrote  a  work  of  some  aiee  about  Dr.  I'arr, 
whose  pupil  he  was.  He  said  Parr  was  intolerant  of  ynung 
Bcoffers  at  religion  ;  and  to  a  Koman  Catholic  who  had  jeerec! 
at  the  story  of  Balaam's  ass  and  its  cross,  ho  said  with  more 
severity  than  wit ;  "  It  would  be  well,  young  man,  if  yon  had 
less  of  the  ass  and  more  of  the  crnsa."  To  a  lady,  who,  wwinji 
him  impatient  at  her  tnik,  snid  :  "  Yoit  must  excuse  us  ladies, 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  talk  nonsense."  —  "  Pmr,  madam,  did 
you  talk  nonsense,  it  would  be  your  infirmity,  not  jour  priv- 
ilege, imless,  indeed,  yon  deem  it  the  privilege  of  a  duck  to 
waddle  because  it  cannot  walk."    Barker  related  an  anecdote  of 

Parr  in    connection   with  ,  which    makes    amends    frw 

many  a  harsh  word.      He  had  lent  £  200,  as  Barker 

thought,  but  I  think  it  was,  in  feet,  £  500,     "  I  shall  never  se* 
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the  money  again/'  said  the  Doctor ;   *'  but  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence.    It  is  for  a  good  man,  and  a  purpose.** 

April  19th,  —  I  went  after  breakfast  to  Monk  house.  Mr. 
Irving  there  ;  he  was  very  courteous.  Wordsworth  also  there. 
Listened  with  hiterest  to  a  serious  conversation  between  the 
poet  and  the  pulpit  orator,  and  took  a  share  in  it.  Wordsworth 
stated  that  the  great  ditiiculty  which  had  always  pressed  on 
his  mind  in  religion  was  the  inability  to  reconcile  the  Divine 
prescience  with  accountability  in  man.  I  stated  mine  to  be 
the  incompatibility  of  the  existence  of  evil,  as  final  and 
abaolutey  with  the  Divine  attributes.  Irving  did  not  attempt 
to  solve  either.  He  declared  that  he  was  no  metaphysician, 
and  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  know  more  of  God  than  was 
revealed  to  him.  He  did  not,  however,  seem  to  take  any 
offence  at  the  difficulties  suggested.  An  interesting  hour's 
conversation. 

May  18th,  —  Called  on  Irving.  He  was  very  friendly,  as  was 
also  his  wife.  A  little  serious  talk  ;  but  Irving  is  no  meta- 
physician, nor  do  I  suppose  a  deep  thinker.  But  ho  is  liberal, 
and  free  from  doctrinal  superstition.  He  received  my  free 
remarks  on  the  terrors  which  he  seeks  to  inspire  with  great 
good-nature.  I  lefl  him  "  John  Woolman,"  a  book  which  ex- 
hibits a  Christian  all  love.*  Woolman  was  a  missionary,  and 
Irving  is  writing  on  the  missionaries.  He  called  it  a  God- 
send. 

May  22(L  —  After  a  call  on  Flaxman,  dined  with  Captain 
Franklin.  A  small  but  interesting  party.  Several  friends  of 
Franklin's,  —  travellers,  or  persons  interested  in  his  journeys,  — 
all  gentlemen  and  men  of  sense.  They  talked  of  the  Captain's 
travels  with  vivacity,  and  he  was  in  good  spirits  ;  he  appeared 
quite  the  man  for  the  perilous  enterj)rise  he  has  inidertaken. 
Mr.  Palgrave  (formerly  Cohen),  a  well-known  antiquary,  was 
there,  and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Dawson  Turner,  h^he  has 
more  beauty,  elegance,  sense,  and  taste  united  than  I  have 
seen  for  a  long  time. 

May  28tL  —  1  went  down  to  Westminster  to  hear  Sergeant 
Wilde  in  defence  of  the  British  Press  for  a  libel  on  Mr. 
Chetwynd.  He  spoke  with  great  vehemence  and  acuteness 
combined.  His  vehemence  is  not  united  to  elegance,  so  that 
he  is  not  an  orator  ;  but  the  acuteness  was  not  petty.  He 
will  soon  be  at  the  head  of  the  Common  Picas. 

Rerh.^  —  My  prophecy  was  more  than  fulfilled.     He  is  now, 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  266.  t  Written  in  1861. 
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as  Lord  Tniro.  the  Lord  High  ChttW-'i'llor ;  but.  like  other 
recent  Chiincellors,  it  ia  uot  to  tbitt  ht>  will  lie  best  known  tu 
posterity. 

IJane  Int.  —  I  was  induced  b>  engage  mrBclT  to  dine  with  ('. 
Lamb.  After  dinner  he  uud  1  took  a  nulk  to  NewingtMi.  Wo 
sat  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Borluiiild.  She  was  looking  tolerublr, 
but  Lamb  (contrary  to  his  liabit)  was  disputatioua  with  her, 
and  uot  in  his  beat  way.  He  reuaoos  from  feeUngs,  and  thoAe 
often  idioayucrasiea ;  she  from  abstractions  and  verbal  defiui- 
tions.     Such  people  oaa't  agree. 

Junt  3d.  —  At  nine  (much  too  early)  I  went  to  a  dance  and 
rout  at  Mr.  Green's,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fieldii,  where  I  stayed 
till  three.  A  large  party.  Luckily  for  me,  Coleridge  waa 
there,  and  I  waa  as  acceptable  to  bim  as  a  hxtener  as  he  to  me 
as  a  talker.  Even  in  the  dancin^-roooi,  notwithstanding  tbe 
noise  of  the  music,  he  was  able  to  declaim  very  amu«ngly  oa 
his  favorite  topics.  This  evening  his  theme  was  the  growing 
hypocrisy  of  the  age,  and  the  determination  of  the  higher 
clftascs.  even  in  science,  to  rt'iiress  ull  lil)Crtility  of  B[)«:ulation- 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  joined  the  party,  and  th^  are  now 
patronizing  Granville  Penn's  absurd  attack  on  geology  ^a  hang 
against  revealed  religion.  It  seema  that  these  ultra-religionists 
Jeem  the  confirmation  of  the  great  fact  of  a  deluge  from  the 
phenomena  within  the  crust  of  the  globe  as  inconsiBtent  with 
the  Mosaic  account.  After  so  entire  a  destruction  of  the 
earth,  how  could  the  dove  find  a  growing  olive  t  Coleridge 
thinks  German  philosophy  in  a  stat«  of  rapid  deterioration. 
He  mctaphysicizcd  d  la  Schclling  while  he  abused  him,  saying 
the  Atheist  seeks  only  for  an  infinite  cause  of  all  things ;  the 
spurious  divine  is  content  with  mere  personality  and  penonal 
will,  which  is  the  death  of  all  reason.  The  philoao]duu 
theologian  unites  both.  How  this  is  to  be  done  he  did  not 
say. 

June  10th.  —  Dined  at  Lamb's,  and  then  walked  with  him  to 
Highgate,  itelf-invited.  There  we  foimd  a  large  party.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Green,  the  Aderses,  Irving,  Collins,  R,  A.,  a  Mr.  Tw^l<w,* 
a  young  man  of  talents  in  the  Colonial  Oflice,  Basil  Montagu, 
and  one  or  two  otb'^rs.  It  was  a  rirk  evening.  Coleridge  talked 
his  best,  and  it  appeared  better  l>ecau8e  he  and  Irving  suf^iorted 
tJie  sume  doctrines.  His  superiority  was  striking.  The  subject 
dwelt  on  was  the  superiority  of  the  internal  evidence  of 
Christianity.  In  a  style  not  clear  or  intelligible  to  me,  both 
•  Henry  T«ylor,  suthor  of  "  Philip  mn  Artcnlde." 
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Coleridge  and  Irving  declaimed.  The  culvoccUus  dtaboli  for  the 
evening  was  Mr.  Taylor,  who,  in  a  way  very  creditable  to  his 
manners  as  a  gentleman,  but  with  little  more  than  verbal 
cleverness,  ordinary  logic,  and  the  confidence  of  a  yoimg  man 
who  has  no  suspicion  of  his  own  deficiences,  athrmed  that  those 
evidences  which  the  Christian  thinks  he  finds  in  his  internal 
convictions,  the  Mahometan  also  thinks  he  has ;  and  he  also 
asserted  that  Mahomet  had  improved  the  condition  of  mankind. 
Lamb  asked  him  whether  he  came  in  a  turban  or  a  hat.    There 

was  also  a  Mr.  C ,  who  broke  out  at  last  by  an  opposition 

to  Mr.  Irving,  which  made  the  good  man  so  angry  that  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  Sir,  I  reject  the  whole  bundle  of  your  opinions." 

Now  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  C had  no  opinions,  only 

words,  for  his  assertions  seemed  a  mere  galimaiias. 

The  least  agreeable  part  of  Coleridge's  talk  was  about 
German  literature.  He  called  Herder  a  coxcomb,  and  set 
Goethe  far  below  Schiller,  allowing  the  former  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  exquisite  taste.  He  repeated  his  favorite  reproach, 
that  Goethe  wrote  from  an  idea  that  a  certain  thing  was  to  be 
done  in  a  certain  style,  not  from  the  fulness  of  sentiment  on  a 
certain  subject. 

My  talk  with  Irving  alone  was  more  satisfactory.  He  spoke 
of  a  friend  who  has  translated  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  and  said  : 
"  We  do  not  sympathize  on  religious  matters.  But  that  is 
nothing.  Where  1  find  that  there  is  a  sincere  searching  after 
truth,  I  think  I  like  a  jK^rson  the  better  for  not  having  found 
it."  —  **  At  least,"  I  replied,  "  you  have  an  additional  interest 
in  him."  Whether  Irving  said  this,  suspecting  nie  to  be  a 
doubter,  I  do  not  know.     Probablv  he  did. 

On  my  walk  with  Lamb,  ho  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  Man- 
ning,* declaring  that  he  is  the  most  tvonderfnl  man  he  ever 
knew,  more  extraordinary  than  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge.  Yet 
he  does  nothing.  Ho  has  travelled  even  in  China,  and  has  been 
by  land  from  India  through  Thibet,  yet,  as  far  as  is  known,  he 
has  written  nothing.  Lamb  says  his  (jriticisms  are  of  the  very 
fiwt  quality. 

Juhf  Jst.  —  Made  my  first  call  at  the  Athcnaium,  a  genteel 

establishment ;  but  I  foresee  that  it  will  not  answer  my  pur- 

P^>8e  as  a  dining-place,  and,  if  not,  I  gain  nothing  by  it  as  a 

wuuge  for  papers,  &c. 

/?«?i.t  —  It  now  constitutes  one  of  the  great  elements  of  ray 

-      Thomas  Mftnninjr.  ftt  one  timo  a  TTinthomntical  tutor  at  Cambridge.     Some 
"  *-a.mb's  mo«t  characteristic  letters  were  uddies>scd  to  hiiu. 
'     Written  in  1861. 
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oriiiiuUT  life,  imd  my  liecouiinf^  a  m^iulx^r  vaa  an  L'poi^h  in  I 
lifi-.  Tlieae  great  cliitw  have  i^hangiil  the  cliarai-tiT  ol  LotxlKn 
Botiety.  and  will  nave  niauy  a  youug  mini  fmui  the  t-vUii  of  a 
niGli  luarriu^v,  an  wi^ll  a»  babits  of  dismpatiui),  Oripiutlly  it 
viis  pmpoBtHl  tha,t  all  tbv  nieuibers  (l.OOli)  uf  the  Atlienn'uiu 
bIiuiiU  bti  nien  of  letters,  and  aiithuns,  urtista,  or  tuen  of 
Hciciiuc,  —  in  a  word,  producrrt ;  but  it  vae  fimnd  impoeaibie  to 
form  a  L-lub  solely  of  such  mnterialn,  and,  bad  it  been  jiufieiMe. 
it  woidd  have  been  acarci^Iy  dealmble.  So  the  qualification  mia 
e»H'iid(;d  to  lovn-s  of  llteraLiire,  and  nben  Auiyot  {irupueed  in« 
to  Httbcr,  the  great  lK)ok-toll(;c1rir,  I  was  dedared  by  Heber  to 
be  worthy,  on  accoimt  of  my  being  a  Oomifln  sdiolar.  He  nt 
onte  coiiBcnted  to  propone  lue,  but  1  needed  n  eccunder  who 
knuw  me.  Flaxnian  named  nie  to  Gumey,  the  Ixirrister,  iriio 
Mitisenled  to  seeund  me,  and  he  writing  a  letter  io  that  effect, 
I  wua  in  fact  aeconded  by  I  know  not  whom.  The  entmnce 
fee  waa  £  10,  and  the  annnal  sniiecription  £ti.  A  houae  waa 
building  ibr  ue  in  tJie  square  opposite  the  Park.  We  occu|ii 
for  a  time  the  southwest  comer  of  Hegent  Street.  1  ms  i 
at  tirst  aware  that  it  woidd  liecuuie  my  ordiiuiry  diuinjE-placC 
but  1  knew  it  wonid  infnidnce  me  to  good  society. 

Julff  Ik/.  —  I  dined  with  i^torka,  to  meet  Lndy  and  Sir 
CliarlcB  Morgan,  and  I  wae  much  amused  by  the  visit.  Betan 
1  went,  1  WRS  EatJHtied  that  1  sliouid  recot^jie  in  the  lady  oac 
who  had  attracted  my  attention  at  Pistrucei'a,  and  my  gue« 
was  f,  bit.  I^y  Morgan  did  not  displease  me  till  1  ivflcctitd 
on  her  wmversition.  She  seeniM  good-natured  na  well  hk  lively. 
She  talked  like  one  consuioiia  of  her  importance  and  Rii|>enority. 
I  tjuoted  Kant's  "  There  aro  two  things  whidi  excite  my  ndmirs- 
tiou, — ^the  moral  law  within  me,  and  tlie  Btarr^-  heavcoa  above 
me."  —  "  That  ia  mere  v»^e  declamation,"  anid  Sir  Charlee ; 
"German  sentiment  and  nothing  else.  The  starry  hcavnu, 
philosophically  oonsidere*!,  are  no  more  ol^ecta  of  odnuration 
than  a  basin  of  water !  "  Lady  Morgan  most  offended  mi  by 
her  renuirke  about  Madame  de  StaiH. 

Sho  talked  of  her  own  iMwiks.  £  3, +00  was  aaked  for  a  hiiuae. 
"  That  will  coat  me  two  books,"  she  Miid.  8he  has  nem  I'nii, 
who,  alio  anys,  advises  her  to  go  tci.tiermany  ;  "  Itiit  I  have  BO 
respect  for  f ierman  litemtiu-e  tir  philosophy."  —  "  Vonr  ladyslu'/i 
bad  better  Hlay  at  home.  Dooh  your  liidj-ship  know  an.vtliinc  , 
alwiil  tlieui  1 "  was  my  nngnllnnt  reply. 

J/riii.'  —  I  s!iw   her  once  or  twir*  after  tliie,  but    I   upvc-^- 
•  Wriiipn  [t.  leni. 
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courted  her  company ;  and  I  thought  the  giving  her  a  pen- 
sion one  of  the  grossest  misapplications  of  the  small  siuu  at 
the  disposal  of  the  government.  Wordsworth  I'epeatedly  de- 
clared his  opinion  that  writers  for  the  people  —  novelists, 
poets,  and  dramatists  —  had  no  claim,  but  that  authors  of  dic- 
tionaries and  books  of  reference  had. 

July  5th.  —  I  dined  in  Castle  Street,  and  took  tea  at  Lamb's. 
Mr.  Irving  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Carlyle,  were  there.  An  agree- 
able evening  enough ;  but  there  is  so  little  sympathy  between 
Lamb  and  Irving,  that  I  do  not  think  they  ciui  or  ought  to  bo 
intimate. 

July  6ih,  —  Took  tea  with  Lamb.  Hessey  gave  an  account 
of  De  Quincey's  description  of  his  own  bodily  sutferings.  "  Ho 
should  have  employed  as  his  publishers,"  said  Lamb,  "  Pain 
and  Fuss  "  (Payne  and  Foss). 

July  Ijlth.  —  At  the  Assizes  at  Norwich.  Called  on  Mrs. 
Opie,  who  had  then  become  a  Quakeress.  She  received  me 
very  kindly,  but  as  a  Quaker  in  dress  and  diction.  I  foimd  her 
very  agreeable,  and  not  materially  changed.  Her  dress  had 
something  co(]uetti8h  in  it,  and  her  becoming  a  Quakeress  gave 
her  a  sort  of  6clat ;  yet  she  was  not  conscious,  I  dare  say,  of  any 
imworthy  motive.  She  talked  in  her  usual  graceful  and  affec- 
tionate manner.  She  mentioned  Lord  GifFord,  —  surely  a  slip 
of  the  tongue. 

July  17tk.  —  To-day  heard  a  good  pun  from  the  unfortunate 

A .     The  college  Ixjer  was  very  biul  at  St.  John's.     "  Tiie 

brewer  ought  to  be  drowned  in  a  butt  of  his  own  beer/*  siiid 

one   fellow.     A replied  :  "  He  ought.     He  does,  indeed, 

deserve  a  waterv  bier." 

RfMu^  July  2Sd.  —  My  first  visit  to  Charles  Baldwin,  at 
Camberwell,  where  he  dwelt  in  a  sort  of  park,  where  once  Dr. 
Lettsom  lived.  He  has  been  ever  since  as  owner,  fii*st  of 
Baldwin's  Eveninfj  Mail,  and  afterwards  of  the  Standard,  at 
the  head  of  the  Tor}' and  Church  party  press,  and  our  acquaint- 
auce  has,  of  course,  fluctuated,  but  has  not  altogether  ceased. 

Aufjmt  12th.  —  All  day  in  court.  In  one  cause  I  held  a  brief 
under  Henry  Coo[)er.  The  attorney,  a  stranger,  (Garwood,  of 
Wells,  told  me  that  he  was  infonned  by  his  friend  Evans  (the 
*^n  of  my  old  friend,  Joseph  Evans),  that  I  was  the  H.  C.  H, 
'ttentioned  in  the  LinuLon  Maijazine  as  the  friend  of  Elia.  "  I 
love  Elia,"  said  Mr.  Garwood  ;  "  and  that  was  enough  to  make 
^^  come  to  you  !  " 

•  Written  in  1851. 
1* 
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Ang-iiM  ISth.  —  Culled  on  Mr,  Irving,  aud  had  an  agreeMlile 
cliAt  with  liini.  He  is  un  honomble  man  iii  his  fediugs.  He 
wiw  ujiUed  away  hy  a  jmir  Uiiiitster,  who,  liuviug  hmlt  u  dmticl, 
eaj'tt  ho  niiiiit  go  tu  prisuii  uiiIukh  Mr.  Ii'ving  wuuld  pnutiAi  it 
Bvnuou  fur  him.  Mr.  Irving  refused.  He  naid  Ue  hnil  uo  uall 
or  mission  tii  reheve  iiiun  from  dilhcultiua  into  whiuh  they 
throw  thenisolreB.  He  aaye  there  is  much  uont  otid  •ellisb- 
nessi  which  Btnlk  aliroud  under  the  mask  of  the  woril  "  gnapeL" 
Irving  pnuBes  cxccedljigly  Lnther'fs  "  Tahle-Talk,"  which  I 
liavc  lent  hini.     "  It  is  the  pi-ofoundest  table-talk  I  ever  read," 

AuyittC  23d.  —  I  went  to  Brighton,  and  after  gpeudtng  n  few 
davs  with  my  friends  there  and  at  Lewea,  I  mjule  a  t«ur  &I- 
tuoBt  entirely  in  Nonnaudy, 

Krm.*  —  During  my  journey  I  waa  not  inattentive  to  the 
state  of  pnlilic  upiniou.  It  was  decidedly  against  tlio  Bour- 
bons, as  far  as  I  iieciden tally  heikrd  sentiments  expressed.  Uf 
eouiito  I  except  otfteitU  zeal.  At  Caeu,  I  was  numsod  at  the 
Jiiiiffin  <lr  l-t  I'-tine  hy  a  plaster  cast  of  the  Kiu);,  like  thone 
sold  by  Italian  boys  for  (irf.  Itouud  the  brow  a  witliered  \tiai, 
to  n.'preseiil  the  laurel  "meed  of  mighty  conquerors,"  with 
this  inscription :  — 


Fmiiwi"  1i"''«'  incline-toii 


»>nBJ^H 


This  contempt  for  the  fiunily  was  hy  no  means  o 

the  lifipublicans  or  luiiwriEiliBts,  tliougli  uertainly  miieb  of  U 
was,  and  is.  to  l>e  ascribed  to  the  national  character,  which 
wi>uld  lead  them  to  tu]emt«  sooner  King  !Stork  tlinu  Kuig  Log, 
if  the  devouring  suvereiga  conferred  any  kind  of  honor  on 
those  be  swidloweil. 

How  low  tlie  condition  uf  the  Freneh  jiidgits  is,  was  bIso 
made  evident  to  me.     The  salary  uf  the  puisne  judges  in  the 
provinces — lit  Avranches,  for  instance  —  is  1,20((  Uvrrii  ptr 
oitnum,  without  fees  or  emolninontM  of  any  kind :  and  from  tlic    ■ 
foiuluHnr  of  our  diligence  I  lennieii  that  ho  and  his  fellow — 
cf'inlncUrun  hail  roceiitlv  slniek,  Iweiuisc  an  attempt  had  beoit-: 
mails  to  reduce  their  sadury  from  4,f)00  to  S,Ol)f)  /ftr.-«,  with:^ 
fuTminsion  to  take  iho  usual  fees;  and  e-——  •-"■—•'■'-  ■-"' 

lilHTally. 

The  AiioraU,  who  are  distiuguishcil  O'cm  the  Jvoaf»,  receii 
small  foes  till  tliey  Ijccoiiie  of  importance,  and  then  suflll"^ 


ru  la  mi. 
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as  Berrjer  will  gain  as  much  as  several  hundred  thousand 
francs  per  annum.  The  AvoueSy  tout  comme  ckez  noiis^  earn 
more  than  the  Avocats  in  criminal  cases,  though  the  orders  are 
bj  no  means  so  entirely  separated.  The  Avoues  alone  repre- 
sent the  client,  who  is  bound  by  their  admissions  only ;  and 
their  bills  are  taxed  like  those  of  our  attorneys. 

The  most  interesting  occurrento  on  this  journey  was  my 
visit  to  the  Monastery  of  La  Trappe,  to  which  I  walked  on 
September  21st,  from  Mortagiie.  The  spot  itself  is  simple, 
mean,  and  ugly,  —  very  unlike  la  graiide  Chai'treuse,  It  had 
been  thoroughly  destroyed  early  in  the  Revolution,  and,  when 
restored,  the  order  was  in  great  poverty.  Its  meanness  took 
away  all  my  enthusiasm,  for  my  imagination  was  full  of  ro- 
mantic images  of  "  shaggy  woods  and  caves  forlorn."  It  is 
situated  in  a  forest  al>out  three  leagues  from  Mortogne.  Indi- 
cations of  its  peculiar  sanctity  were  given  by  inscriptions  od 
bams  and  mean  houses  of  husbandry,  such  as  Dmniut  Dei,  Be- 
ati  qui  habitant  in  ilia ;  and  these  beati  and  feliceJt  were  ro- 
))eatcd  so  often  as  to  excite  the  suspicion  that  the  inscribers 
were  endeavoring  to  convince  themselves  of  their  own  felicity. 
The  people  I  saw  this  day  were  mean  and  vulgar  for  the  great- 
er })art,  with  no  heroic  quality  of  the  monk.  Some  few  had 
visages  indicating  strength  of  the  lowest  animal  nature,  othere 
had  a  cunning  look.  One  or  two  were  dignified  and  interest- 
ing. 

On  knocking  at  the  gate,  a  dirty  old  man  opened  it,  and 
conducted  me  to  a  little  room,  where  1  read  on  the  wall,  "  In- 
structions to  Visitors."  The  most  significant  of  these  was, 
that  if,  among  the  monks,  any  one  were  recognized,  though  he 
were  a  son,  a  parent,  or  a  brother j  he  was  not  to  be  spoken  to. 
As  every  monk  had  renounced  all  connection  with  the  world, 
all  his  relations  with  the  world  were  destroyed. 

Visitors  were  not  to  speak  till  spoken  to,  and  then  to  answer 
briefly.  I  was  led  into  a  gallery  from  which  I  could  see  the 
monks  at  mass.  As  others  were  on  their  knees,  I  followed 
their  example  on  entering,  but  I  felt  it  to  be  a  kind  of  hypoc- 
risy, and  did  not  rejwat  the  act  when  I  had  once  risen.  The 
ouly  })eculiarity  in  the  porfomianco  of  the  mass  was  the  hu- 
iiiility  of  the  monks,  —  sonictinics  on  their  knees  and  hands, 
and  at  other  times  standing  bent  as  a  boy  does  at  leapfrog, 
when  a  little  boy  is  to  leaj)  over  him. 

Being  Iwckoned  back  into  tlie  waiting-room,  two  monks 
having  white   garments   entered    and    prostrated  themselves 
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before  nie,  ciivuring  their  fiuws  with  their  htiuil&  TTwy  r^ 
mniDed  iu  thin  {Hutlure  ]ur%'  uiKniffb  to  nuiku  mo  f«el  ailly  nnd 
imcomfiirtalile.  Nnt  tluit  L  futt  like  a  Siiltiiu  or  Urand  Turk, 
ns  if  L  were  the  object  of  worship,  for  1  knew  that  this  was 
AU  act  of  humility  which  would  be  perfumusd  to  u  lic|j:gar. 
Oiily  once  before  vms  a  man  ever  on  hia  knees  to  me,  and  then  I 
felt  contempt  and  anger,  nnd  this  man  was  iv  sort  of  sover«i)ni, 
or  portion  of  a  king,  —  oua  of  the  Junta  of  Ualicia,  in  Spatti. 
Towards  these  men  I  felt  pity,  not  admiration,  Oae  had  u 
stupid  fiuie,  the  other  a  most  beuigiuint  exprcsaion.  'I'bis,  thu 
good  ^uiiia  of  the  two,  atler  leading  me  into  the  church,  whore 
nniuteltigihlu  cercniuniea  were  gone  through,  mad  I 
of  a  lKK>k  wliat  I  did  not  utiderstand.  I  was  in  a  state  of  cod- 
fnuion,  and  I  did  whitt  I  w.-us  bid  n&  obediently  us  u  postiilamt. 
I  was  left  alone,  imd  then  another  monk  uune.  1  wiut  oflorGd 
dinner,  which  I  had  previously  resolved  to  accept,  thinktug 
I  might,  at  least  for  one  day,  eat  what  was  the  ordiniu^  food 
for  life  of  men  who  at  one  time  h«d  probably  fitred  worn 
sumptuously  thau  1  had  ever  done ;  but  it  woa  a  triid,  1 
own. 

I  would  lotive  nothing  on  my  plate,  and  was  prudent  tn  not 
OTorloadiiig  it.  The  following  was  my  farp  njid  that  of  two 
other  guests,  nioanly  dressed  men.  A  little  table  was  corend 
with  a  tilthy  cljth.  but  I  had  a  clean  liapkia  First,  a  tnHf 
maiijrf.  vurv  insipid  :  a  dish  of  cablmge,  hoilod  in  what  1 
should  luive  thongUt  butter,  but  that  is  a  pmhibitod  luxury ; 
a  dish  of  boiled  rlee  senauned  with  a  litOe  salt,  but  bv  loi 
menus  aavoiy ;  and  barley  or  oatnical  boiled,  made  sumewhtU 
thick  with  milk,  —  not  disagreeable,  considered  »»  [irison  al- 
lowance. While  at  dinner  there  camo  iu  the  frfrir  erJUer,  or 
butler,  who  said  he  hod  a  favor  to  iisk  of  me.  It  wna  that  I 
would  write  to  him  from  England,  and  infonn  him  by^whiU 
meaiia  the  English  Gloucester  uhecse  hus  the  ruddisli  hno  givot) 
to  it  The  HoL'iety  have  cows  and  sell  their  che«9c,  which 
makes  a  lai^  portion  of  their  incnme.  This  I  promised  to  ■ 
do,  intimating  thiit  the  color  without  tho  fl»vor  wuidd  Iw  of  ' 
little  use.     In  fact,  I  did  seind  —  what  1  hope  was  received         ■ 

ft  packet  of ,"  which  cost  me  al)out  aa  mnny 

as  my  dinner  cost  mu*.     I  was  glad  of  this,  for  I  Mkw  ii 
box  in  wliicli  I  coidd  deposit  the  cost  of  my  uieal.    The  n 
made  this  i-etinest  had  a  ruddy  compleniuii,  and  by  no  n 
a  mortified  air.     Th«  monk  who  brought  in  tho  wine  idsj  h 
•  Prnhnbly  wlint  Mr.  RobiiiMici  mil  wo*  Aniotl 
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a  laughing  eye,  and  I  saw  him  smile.  All  the  others  were 
dismal,  forlorn,  and  silent.  He  could  speak  even  loudly,  yet 
he  had  the  dress  of  a  frh'e  convert.  Among  the  monks  was 
the  famous  Baron  Geramb,  of  whom  I  heard  a  romantic  talc 
(worth  telling,  were  this  a  part  of  a  Iwok).  One  of  the  younjjj 
men  who  dined  with  me  was  a  seminarist  of  Secz.  His  hands 
l>otrayed  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  day  labor.  His  con- 
versation was  that  of  the  most  imeducated.  He  was  so  igno- 
rant that,  on  my  expressing  my  astonishment  that  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  could  allow  his  daughter  to  marry  Buonaparte,  who 
had  a  wife  already,  he  accounted  for  it  by  his  being  a  Protec- 
tant, This  young  man  made  the  journey  to  the  monastery  to 
relieve  himself  from  his  college  studies  at  Seez,  as  our  Cam- 
bridge students  go  to  the  Lakes.  At  the  same  time,  his  object 
was,  I  fear,  purer  than  theirs.  He  came  for  edification,  to  be 
strengthened  in  the  pious  resolution  which  made  him  assume 
the  holy  office  of  a  priest,  and  avail  himself  of  the  charitable 
education  freely  given  him  by  his  patron,  the  bishop.  He  was 
my  cicerone  round  the  monastery,  and  felt  like  a  patron  towards 
me.  When  I  confessed  that  I  was  a  IVotestant,  he  smiled  with 
satisfaction,  that  he  had  liad  penetration  to  guess  as  much, 
though  he  had  never  seen  me  before. 

At  that  time  the  church  was  in  want  of  supplies  for  the  lower 
order  of  clergy ;  but  it  is  otherwise  now. 

Under  his  guidance   I  could  see  through  the  windows  the 

tnonks  at  their  dinner  at  a  long  table,  with  a  sort  of  ])orridgo- 

pot  l)efore  them,  while  the  readers  in  the  several  apartments 

H-ere  reading  to  the  diners.     I  saw  the  dormitories.    The  monks 

^leop  on  boards  covered  with  a  thhi  piece  of  cloth  or  serge.    Each 

has  his  name  written  on  his  den.    The  Pereprieur  does  not  sleep 

tietter  than  the  others. 

My  informant  told  me  that  the  monks  have  only  a  very  short 
interval  between  prayer  and  toil  and  sleep ;  and  this  is  not 
dialled  recreation  lest  the  recluse  should  be  led  to  forget  that  he 
is  to  have  no  enjoyment  but  what  arisjs  from  the  coutempla- 
t:i<>n  of  God. 

If  they  sweat,  they  arc  not  allowed  to  wipe  their  sweat  from 
"their  brows  ;  proUably  because  they  think  this  would  be  resist- 
Ci.nce  to  the  Divine  command. 

The  monks  labor  but  very  little,  from  pure  weakness.  Among 
"the  ver}'  few  Iwoks  in  the  strangers'  room  were  tw^o  volumes  of 
"the  "  Laws  of  the  Order."  I  turned  them  over.  Among  the 
Ittws  was  a  list  of  all  those  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
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nhich  the  monks  w?re  prolii)>itud  rending.  Certainly  this 
Uut  tt  imitilutiuu  of  tlie  saoi'ud  wiitiiigs  whidi  l)ie  rrotestauia 
Imve  any  right  tw  make  a  matter  of  wiiroach.  iJu  iiij  going 
away,  tbu  pnVBl  who  hii4  lii-at  apoken  to  mu  came  agutn,  oiid 
tuked  me  inyol>jtK.'t  ill  cuuiiitg.  1  aaid,  "A  aerimiHuiiriosity''; 
thtit  I  wished  to  see  their  oiunaslery;  that  I  knew  Ciktholira 
grossly  miHrejirtscnted  Pi'otestitDtitim  from  ignorauce,  and  I 
holioved  PruttwtuntB  miareprosentud  Catholiuiaui  in  like  imui- 
ner.  Hq  took  tny  h^md  ut  purting,  uud  said :  "  Tlioiigh  jrou 
are  not  of  oiir  religion,  we  should  be  glitd  to  see  j-ou  ngaiu.  I 
hope  Uod  U]  hie  grace  will  bring  you  to  the  true  religion."  I 
anMwered  :  "  1  thunkyou  for  the  wish.  If  your  religion  be  tlia 
true  oue,  I  wish  to  die  a  believer  in  it.  Wo  think  differently  ; 
God  will  judge  between  ub."  C'ertttiiily  this  viait  did  not  bring 
me  nenrer  to  llomaii  CathoUtriBni  in  iuclination. 

Octobrr  A'f/i.  — Ciune  home  by  Dover,  Hastings,  and  Brighton, 
and  returned  t^i  my  cliainbera  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
October. 

OHoher  ISlk.  —  Mrs,  Aders  Bj^iiks  highly  —  1  think,  eatmv- 
Bgiintly  —  of  MiisMinerier's  picture  of  me,  which  she  wUhea  to 
copy.  She  says  it  is  junt  such  a  picture  aa  she  would  wiah  t» 
have  of  ri  friend,  —  my  very  heat  eipresaiou.  It  need  be  tliB 
best  to  bo  endurable. 

A'ovrtnbfr  4'^.  —  Walked  to  Newington.  Mrs.  Barlmtdd  was 
going  out,  but  she  stayed  a  short  time  with  me.  Thi?  old  Indy 
ia  niiiul)  shrunk  in  appenmnw,  and  ia  declining  in  streii^.'th.  She 
is  hut  the  shudo  of  tier  formor  self,  but  a  venerable  shade.  She 
is  eiglity-une  years  of  age,  but  she  retains  her  cheerfulneaa.  and 
seems  not  ofniid  of  doatli.  She  hua  a  sereue  hoj>e  aiid  quiet 
faith,  — dolightful  qiuklities  at  all  times,  and  in  old  uge  {tecu- 
liarly  envinblc. 

Xovemlm-  lf}th.  —  Called  on  Southern.  He  tells  mf  that  the 
diuing-club  he  proposes  is  to  be  iti  Essex  Street,  and  to  consivt 
of  about  fifty  members,  cbiofly  partisans  of  Beuthom.  Hume, 
the  M.  P.,  is  to  be  one,  and  Uowringi  Mill,  and  otheni  will  join, 
Southera  projioaes  Hojjg  as  a  member.  I  have  intimated  a  Strang 
dunt't  whether  I  would  liolong  to  it. 

A'otirmlirr  iitit.  —  D'uiod  at  tlie  Bar  mesa  in  Hall,  (uid  thro 
went  to  Lnnib's.     Allnop  was  there,  anuniiiiUeman.     I  believei 
hia  nequaiutiinee  with  Liunb  originated  in  his  sending  Cc 
ndge  a  present  of  -£  100,  in  admiration  of  bis  genina. 

liwrmhrr  lit,  —  Called  at  Flaxmau's.     He  has  been  very 
even  daugeroualy,  and  is  still  unwell,  hut  recovering,     Th 
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repeated  attacks  announce  a  breaking  constitution.  One  of  the 
salt  of  the  earth  will  be  lost  whenever  this  great  and  good  man 
leaves  it. 

Df4:emher  3d,  —  A  bad  morning,  for  I  went  to  hook  auctions, 
and  after  losing  my  time  at  Southoy's,  I  lost  my  money  at  Ev- 
ans's !  I  bought  the  "  Annual  Register,"  complete,  for  i>  19  5  «; 
This  is  certainly  a  book  of  reference,  but  how  often  shall  I  refer 
to  it  %  Lamb  says,  in  all  my  life,  nineteen  times.  Bought  also 
the  '*  Essayists,''  Chalmers's  edition,  45  vols.,  well  bound,  for 
G^  guineas,  little  more  than  the  cost  of  binding  ;  but  this  is  a 
lady's  collection.  How  often  shall  I  want  to  refer  to  it )  Brydge's 
"  Archaica,"  2  vols.,  4to,  published  in  nine  one-guinea  parts  ;  but 
it  is  only  a  curious  book,  to  be  read  once  and  then  laid  by.  ''  Be- 
ware of  cheap  bargains,"  says  Franklin,  —  a  useless  admonition 
to  me. 

December  10th,  —  Took  tea  at  home.  Mr.  Carlyle  with  me. 
He  presses  me  to  write  an  account  of  my  recollections  of  Schiller 
for  his  book.  1  was  amused  by  looking  over  my  MSS.,  auto- 
graphs, &c. ;  but  it  has  since  given  me  pain  to  observe  the 
weakness  and  incorrectness  of  my  memory.  I  find  I  recollect 
nothing  of  Schiller  worth  recollection.  At  ten  wont  to  Talfourd's, 
where  were  Haydon  and  his  wife,  and  Lamb  and  his  sister  ;  a 
Very  pleasant  chat  witii  them.  Miss  Mitford  there ;  pleasing 
looks,  but  no  words. 

December  Hilu  —  E.  Littledale  sent  me  a  note  informing  me 
that  the  Douai  Bible  and  Rhoims  Testament  were  to  be  sold 
to-day,  by  Saunders.     I  attended,  and  Iwught  them  lx)th  very 
cheap,  —  for  8  «.  6  </.  and  3  9,  6  d. ;  but  I  also  bought  Law's 
*  *  Jacob  Buehme  "  for  £  1  7«. ;  though  4  vols.,  4 to,  still  a  foolish 
J)urchase,  for  what  have  I  to  do  with  mystic;xl  devotion,  who  am 
in   vain  striving  to  ^ain  a  taste  for  a  more  rational  religion  1 
3  lad  1  a  depth  uf  reflection  and  a  strength  of  sagjicitv  which 
]1  am  conscious  of  not  iK)«ses8ing,  I  might  profit  by  such  books. 
December  2otk.  —  ('hristnias  da  v.     I  dined  by  invitation  witli 
C!aptain  Franklin.    Some  agreeable  pco{>le,  wliom  I  expected  to 
meet,  were  not  there.     And  tlie  ])arty  would  have  been  dull 
«nt>ugh  had  not  the  Captain  himself  proved  a  very  excellent 
companion.     His  conversation  that  of  a  man  of  knowledge  and 
ca}>acity,  — decision  of  character  comljined  with  great  gentle- 
ness of  manners.     He  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  arduous 
liibor  he  has  undertaken  of  exploring  by  land  tlie  Northern 
regions,  in  order  to  meet,  if  possible,  tlie  North  Pole  naviga- 
tors.    Mrs.  Franklin  still  remains  very  much  an  invalid. 
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Dfcemhi-r  3lst.  - 


)  a  party  at  Captain  l-'rsn1 


1  tlwre,  ilIbo  Lieutenant  Back,  tho  roniier 
L-ompaiiiuni>r  tlie  Cuptaiu  ;  liot  tliu  i;oiii|)uiij  loo  uumurt>UH  foe 
iulereBtiiig  coiiveraation. 

I  cunduded  the  year  at  the  Athcmeiita,  a  spot  where,  if  iny 
health  >U)d  other  ocuideuta  of  leliuily  which  1  have  yet  beeu 
lilosBcd  iu  be  preserved  to  me,  I  hope  to  huve  much  enjor- 
meuL 

HrM.*  —  Whcu  StHithey  was  in  touii  and  breiiltfii8t«d  with 
me,  I  meutioiied  to  hiui  tiiat  the  Fniesian  goverumeut  hail 
vulimtuercd  very  extensive  refonua  in  its  admiuistratiou,  and 
iioqtiired  bo  great  Btreugth  by  it,  in  the  popular  aeutiiuent,  that 
it  was  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  this,  that  the  auccessful  reslat- 
Biioe  to  French  oppresuion  oucurred.  Southey  iiaid  :  "  I  wiah 
you  wuidd  write  an  art.ii-Ie  on  tliis  fur  tho  (jHartei-li/."  I  ruileiy 
said  :  "  I  sliould  be  Ui^hiuiied  to  write  for  tlie  Quartertg,"  and 
Southey  woe  evidently  otiundeiL 

fint  tho  article  was  written,  and  ultimately  apgwared  in  the 
Qanritrl/f,  thougli  not  precisely  as  written  by  me.  It  nuitpr 
wont  no  change,  however,  beyond  the  insertion  of  a  Urotk 
paKsage,  and  one  ur  two  umiHiiioiis.  It  appeared  iu  Vol.  XXXI. 
No.  1)2,  published  iu  April,  18:^5. 

Durii^  this  year  there  was  ii  email  rise  iu  the  amount  of  my 
fees,  from  445  to  469^  guineas  ;  and  I  have  to  record  the  sud- 
den death  of  my  fellow-circiiiteer,  Henry  Cooper. 

Several  incidents  took  place  during  the  aeaixeH  at  Bury,  whieh 
deserve  notiue  as  illustrative  of  the  bad  state  of  criminal  law 
and  practice  in  the  country.  One  man  iudictcd  pleadod  gntlty. 
Eagle  said  :  "  I  am  your  eoimsel  :  say,  '  Not  guilty.'  "  Wth 
difficulty,  the  Chief  Ban>n  interposing,  he  did.  The  proeecotor. 
being  called,  rcfViscd  to  l>e  nwurn,  and  was  sent  to  jail.  I  tried 
to  do  without  him.  and  foiled.  The  man  was  aor|iiitted.  tn 
another  case  I  defended,  and,  the  evident  being  very  alight,  Vba 
Cliief  Baron  Htupiied  me  and  told  tlie  jury  to  acquit ;  but  tho 
jur>'  said  tJiey  had  doubts,  and,  the  Chief  Baron  going  <m,  all 
the  prisoners  were  convicted,  though  against  some  there  wan  no 
evidence. 

At  Norwich  another  case  occurred  exhibiting  the  wretched 
state  of  the  law,  in  which  I  was  the  iustriiment  of  neceasitAt' 
ing  a  reform,  I  defended  a  knot  of  bin^lai^  against  whom 
there  waa  a  complete  case  if  the  evidence  of  an  aeenm^' 
were  receivable,  but  none  without     Now,  thataccomnl 
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been  convicted  of  felony,  and  sentenced  by  a  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessious  to  imprisonment  alone,  without  the  addition  of  a  fine 
or  a  whipping.  And  the  statute  restoring  competence  requires 
an  imprisonment  and  a  fine  or  a  whipping.  Gazelee  refused  to 
attend  to  this  objection,  and  all  were  convicted  ;  but  I  called 
on  £dghill,  the  clerk  of  assize,  and  told  him  that,  unless  the 
men  were  discharged,  I  would  memorialize  the  Secretary  of 
State.  And  in  consequence  the  men  were  in  a  few  days  dis- 
chained ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
Parliament,  brought  in  a  short  act  amending  the  law.  Im- 
prisonment or  fine  alone  was  rendered  sufi^cient  to  give  a  res- 
toration of  legal  credit. 


CHAPTER  11. 

1825. 

T  ANUARY  2d.  —  Dined  at  Christie's.*  A  very  agreeable 
)  afternoon.  Captain,  now  Major  Gifford,  and  the  cousins 
Edgar  and  Richard  Taylor  thurc.  Had  a  fine  walk  to  Lamb's. 
Read  to  him  his  article  on  Liston,  —  a  pretended  life,  without 
a  "Word  of  truth,  and  not  much  wit  in  it.  Its  humor  lies  in 
the  imitation  of  the  style  of  biographers.  It  will  be  ill  re- 
ceived ;  and,  if  taken  seriously  by  Liston,  cannot  be  defended. 
•January  ith,  —  Breakfasted  with  J.  Wood.f  Shepherd,!  of 
^ateacre,  the  stranger  whom  we  were  to  meet,  Mr.  Field, §  of 
Warwick,  and  R.  Taylor  present.  We  had  a  vGvy  pleasant 
'^^^niing.  Shepherd  an  amusing,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  also 
*^  excellent  man.  He  related  a  droll  anecdote,  which  he  had 
JU8t  heard  from  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  "  We 
^ave  to  do,"  said  the  manager,  "  with  a  strange  set  of  people. 

*  eaterday  there  was  a  regular  quarrel  between  a  carpenter  and 

*  Scene-shifter  about  religion.     One  was  a  Jew,  whom  the  other, 

*  ^'hristian,  abused  as  belonging  to  a  blood-thirsty  race.     *  Wliy 
*^  1  blood-thirsty  ] '  replied  the  Jew.     *  When  my  forefathers 

iv^  A  merchant,  one  of  whose  diuighters  married  Edpir  Taylor,  already  re- 
'«Te<i  to  (see  Vol.  1.  \).  199),  and  another,  Genenil  Giflbrd. 

J  See  Vol.  I.  n.  220. 
».  J[,  Kev.  \Vm.  S>hei)hprd,  LL.  D.,  a  friend  of  Lord  Broagham's,  and  author  of 

i"^  Life  of  Pogpio  Bmcciolini." 

»  Author  of  "The  Lile  of  Dr.  Parr." 

B 
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cwuiiim-d  raU'stiiio  tliey  killud  tlic-ir  .-nemie^.  the  I'hillsllnes  ; 
but  so  ()u  you  Engliuh  kill  tlie  French.  We  Mrs  ao  mora 
blood-thiretT  tbiu  you.'  — '  Thitt  is  not  whnt  I  hate  your  people 
for ;  but  tiiey  killed  my  (loJ,  Ihey  did."  —  '  Did  they  1  Then  you 
may  kill  mine,  if  you  oiin  catch,  him.'" 

Shepherd,  like  the  radicalB  iu  general,  whs  very  abusive  of 
SoothL'y,  whom  it  woh  my  difficult  tiflii:o  to  defend.  Difficult, 
nut  because  he  is  not  a  moHt  upright  Tiuui,  but  because  he  and 
his  op[MDent«  arc  alike  violent  party  men  who  can  ni&ke  iio 
lUiowance  fur  one  another. 

Januarjf  I7(h, — Ther«  wer&  but  two  appwiU  at  the  Bury 
Epiphauy  Sessions.  I  sueceeded  in  obtaining!  a  verdict  in  both. 
They  were  easy  cnsoa.     On  ray  saying  of  one  of  them,  "  The 

caao  will  l»e   short,"    that  Insoleut  fellow,  K ,    said,  "  Do 

you  Bpcak  in  your  profeasional  or  your  personal  chnraftur  1 "  I 
replied  :  "  Sir,  that  is  a  distinction  I  do  not  underetimd.  I 
always  speak  as  a  gentleman  aud  the  truth."  He  blushed  luid 
apologized,  and  said  his  question  waa  only  a  Joke. 

Fthraari/  Jlt/i.  —  Went  to  Covent  Gordon  Theatre.  A  dull 
time  of  it,  though  I  went  in  at  half  price.  The  pantoinime 
a  &tiguing  exliihition,  but  the  eceoery  b«aiitit)d  ;  and  tliis  w  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the  theatre  for  me.  A  panoramic  vii-w 
of  the  projected  improvement  of  the  Thames,  by  the  orvution 
of  a  terrace  on  arches  along  the  northern  shore,  is  a  pleaaing 
anticipation  of  a  splendid  dreuin,  which  not  even  iu  thia  pro- 
jecting age  can  become  a  reality. 

March  ISlA.  —  (Cambridgfi  Spring  Assises.)  Went  to  a 
inrge  party  at  Sergeant  Frero'a.  Met  there  Julius  Hare,  the 
youngest  son  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Hare,  who  noticed  me  at  Weimar 
in  1804.  Julius  was  then  a  scbcK>l-boy,  hut  he  has  Borne  recol- 
lection of  mo  ;  and  I  was  anxious  tx)  see  him,  as  he  had  sfiokcii 
of  ma  to  Peacock.*  Hare  is  a  passionate  lover  of  Ucmian 
literature  aud  piiilosophy.  He  has  tho  air  of  a  man  of  talent. 
and  tidks  well.  1  was  struck  with  his  great  liborality.  W« 
had  so  many  {lointa  of  contact  and  iutereist  that  I  chatted  with 
hun  exclusively  tiJl  past  twelve,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
music,  or  tho  numerous  and  fashionable  company. 

Aem-t  —  Hare  became  afterwards  remarkable  as  one  of  the 
authors  of  "  tiuessea  at  Truth,"  with  his  uctw  deceased  brother 
Augustus,  and  also  as  a  writer  of  eloquent  devotional  works,  —    - 
"  Tho  Miasion  of  the  Comforter,"  ic.     Yet  it  is  his  miaifbrtune  « 
to  satisfy  no  jiarty.     The  High  Church  party  consider  him  a^ 

•  ArterBiirda  Dean  of  Ely.  t  WriMen  hi  18BL 
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heretic,  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  Bunsen  and  Arnold^ 
and  especially  his  affectionate  memoii*  of  Sterling ;  and  he  is 
as  much  reprobated  in  the  Record,  the  oracle  of  the  Low 
Church  party.  Ho  is  brother-in-law  to  Frederick  Mamice. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  wide  charity  and  comprehensive  affec- 
tions who  makes  almost  idols  of  Goethe,  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, Bunsen,  Arnold,  Maurice,  and  W.  S.  Landor. 

April  15th.  —  After  dining  with  the  magistrates,  I  gladly 

stole  away  to  make  a  call  on  Hare.     I  had  great  pleasure  in 

looking  over  hb  library  of  German  books,  —  the  l)e8t  collection 

of  modem  German  authors  I  have  ever  seen  in  England.     He 

spoke   of  Niebuhr's  **  Roman    History  "    as  a  masterpiece  ; 

praised   Neander's   "St.    Bernard,"  "Emperor  Julian,"  "St. 

Chrysostom,"  and  "  DonkwUrdigkeiten" ;  wiis  enthusiastic  about 

Schleiermacher.      Hare  represents  Count  De  Maistre  as  the 

superior  of  De  Lamennais.     I  am  to  read  his  "  Soir^s  de  St. 

Petersbourg."     After  two  very  delightful  hours  with  Hare,  I 

returned  to  the  "  Red  Lion,"  and  sat  up  late  chatting  with  the 

juniors. 

April  22d.  —  In  the  evening  called  on  C.  Lamb.  He  and 
\n\H  sister  in  excellent  spirits.  He  has  obtained  his  discharge 
Irom  the  India  House,  with  the  sacrifice  of  rather  more  than  a 
"third  of  his  income.  He  savs  he  would  not  bo  condemned  to  a 
i^ven  years'  return  to  his  office  for  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.     I  never  saw  him  so  calmly  cheerful  as  now. 

May  4th,  —  A  house  dinner  at  the  Athentcum  set  on  foot  by 

me.  It  went  off  verv  well  indeed.    I  took  the  bottom  of  the  table. 

'VV^e  had  Edward  Littlcdale  at  the  top.     The  rest  barristers  or 

coming  to  the  bar,  viz. :    F.   Pollock,  Storks,  Wightman,  L. 

Adolphus,  Wood,  and  Amos,  Dodd  and  his  pupil,  Lloyd,  —  not 

an  unpleasant  man  of  the  party.     The  conversation  not  at  all 

professional  or  pediuitic.     We  broke  up  early.     I  remained  at 

the  place  till  late.     After  my  nap,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  came 

in,  Dawson  Turner,  *kc.     The  President  and  Turner  talked  of 

the  j)rescnt  Exhibition,  Turner  asserting  it  to  be  superior  to 

the  Exhibitions  in  the  days  of  Sir  Joshua.     This  Sir  Thomas 

denied.     He  said  two  or  three  paintings  by  Sir  Joshua,  with 

one  by  Northcote  or  Opie,  made  an  Exhibition  of  themselves. 

In  numl)er,  there   is  now  a  su[)uriority  of  gcxnl  works.     Both 

pniised  Danby's  "  Passjige  of  the  Hod  Sea,"  also  a  picture  by 

Mulreadv.       Hilton  and    Leslie   were   named,    and    Havtcr's 

*' Trial  of  Lord  William   Russell."     The  hindscape  by  Tunier, 

R.  A.,  was  highly  extolled.     Yet  I  have  heard  that  he  is  going 
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oot  of  fashion.     Sir  ThnniHs  nu>ntiotmd  lli&t  tho  Mnrqiiia 
Stiiifoi'd.  on  seeing  Danby'e  piotiird,  mde  immediately 
srtim,  and  lnnight  it  for  500  guiiieaa.     Au  honr  aftcrwi 
Iwi-d  Liverpo*)i  whs  HesirdUB  of  purcliasiiig  it.     Sir  Thi 
H|>oke  of  Mr.  Locki-"  an  having  thu  greatest  t/rniiu  of  all  111 
painters.     Not  tliat  he  ia  the  yreateat  paiuter.     I  after* 
learned  fhun  Klftinmn  tlitit  Louko  was  the  eon  of  a  gentli 
ontu:  very  rich,  and  was  uow  too  fur  advanced  in  yeoTB  tii  harn 
reconrw  to  painling  as  n  profeflsion.     He  li»d  exprcawd  to 
Flaxmnn  the  very  ohvions  sentiment  i   "  How  happy  woiiW  it 
have  been  if,  in  eiirly  life,  I  had  l)een  tinder  the  neccnity 
earning  toy  own  livclihootl !  " 

Mny  7(A.  — Went  X»  the  Exhiliition,  witli  the  adviuitagft^ 
having  had  my  attention  drawn  to  the  best  pictarea,  urfar 
for  the  moBt  part,  eijuaUed  my  expectations.  Turner,  R. 
has  a  mafcnificcut  view  of  Dieppe.  If  lie  will  invent  nn  al; 
phere,  and  a  play  of  colore  all  hia  own,  nliy  will  be 
naaume  a  romantio  name  4  No  one  could  find  fault  «ri 
Garden  of  Armida,  or  even  of  Eden,  so  painted.  But  we 
Diepije.  in  the  north  of  France,  and  can't  eaaily  dothe  it 
Buch  fairy  hues.  1  can  understand  why  such  artists  a«  " 
atatile  niid  Collins  are  preferred.  I.'onstable  lia 
landscape,  but  why  does  he  spot  and  dot  his  caiivna  %  The 
etiect  is  good  on  a  great  scale.  Calling's  healthy  scoue«  are 
refreshing  to  look  at. 

May  iOtk.  —  Dfiiedat  (ireen'B,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  A  larv" 
party.  Phillips,  R.  A^  there,  nnd  bis  very  pleasing  wife  ;  Wan! 
and  CoUine,  also  of  the  Academy,  and  a  Mr.  Ktokes,  a  disputer, 
and  BO  far  on  implewuuit  companion,  but  said  to  be  able  and 
BeienttBc. 

flwi.t  — Yesterday,  at  the  Athenaiim.  I  charg«<l  St«k« 
(now  my  verj'  agreeable  awjuaintance)  with  being  this  aanie 
tuau.  He  pipadsgnilty,  thinltiiig  his  identity  aufficientJy  loat 
after  twenty^ii  ywxrs. 

Mnn    /.i(A.  —  William    Pattisfwn.    Tliomaa    Clarkwn. 
Joseph  Beldam,  called  to  the  bnr.     I  dined  with  them  ou 


Rrm-t  —  Not  maiiy  years  ago.  it  was  remarked  by  Beldao 
that  lioth  of  hiH  companiouB  met  with  an  early  and  riuluu'  - 
death,  —  i'attisson  drowned  in  a  lake  among  the  Pyrcutwi,-, 
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Clarkson  thrown  from  a  gig,  and  killed  on  the  spot.  But  the 
three  young  men  and  their  friends  rejoiced  on  the  14th  of 
May,  with  that  "  blindness  to  the  future  wisely  given.** 

About  this  time  my  sister  put  herself  under  the  care  of 

Scott  of  Bromley.     She  had  known  him  when  he  was  in  some 

business  or  handicraft  at  Royston.     He  was  an  interloper,  and 

regular  practitioners  would  not  meet  him  in  consultation.     He 

owed  all  his  rejmtation  and  success  to  his  skill  as  a  bandager. 

He  was  especially  successful  in  the  cure  of  sore  legs,  and  the 

heretic,  Thomas  Belsham,  gave  him  the  credit  of  prolonging 

hia  life  several  years.      I  once  heard  Coleridge   explain   the 

rationale  of  the  treatment.     "  By  a  very  close  pressing,  Scott 

/broes  the  peccant  humor  into  the  frame,  where  it  is  taken  up 

by  absorbents,  and  expelled  by  medicine.**       My  sister   was 

benefited  for  a  time,  and  thought  that  an  earlier  application 

to  him  might  have  saved  her. 

J'une  11th,  —  W.  Pattisson  with  me.  I  went  in  the  evening 
t-o  see  Mathews,  and  was  amused.  But  mere  imitations  of 
ciommon  life,  exposing  oddities,  cant  phrases,  and  puerilities, 
p>all  on  the  sense  very  soon.  Where  the  original  of  an  imitation 
is  known,  the  pleasure  is  enhanced.  "Good  night,*'  pro- 
i:ioiinced  as  Kemble,  Munden,  and  others  might  be  supposed 
Xjo  pronounce  it,  amused  me  very  much. 

n/une  12th,  —  A  very  interesting  day.     I  breakfasted  early 
^nd  walked  to  Hampstead  ;  then  proceeded  to  Hendon.     The 
exceeding  beanty  of  the  morning  and  the  countrj'  put  me  into 
excellent  spirits.     I  foimd  ray  friend  James  Stephen  in  a  most 
delightfully  situated  small  house.     Two  fine  children,  and  an 
stmiable  and  sensible  wife.     I  do  not  know  a  happier  man.     He 
is  a  sort  of  additional  Under  Secretary  of  State.     He  had  pre- 
viously resolved   to  leave  the  bar.  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
practice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.     He  has  strict  principles, 
t)nt  liberal  feelings  in  religion.     Though  a  stanch  Churchman, 
"he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  ecclesiasticiU  Establishment  of 
Ireland. 

Jmie  16th.  —  Finding  myself  released  at  an  early  hour  from 
my  professional  duties,  I  took  a  cold  dinner  at  the  Athenajum, 
and  then  went  to  Basil  Montagu.  Mr.  Edward  Irving  was 
there.  He  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Martin,  and  myself 
placed  ourselves  in  a  chariot.  Basil  Montiigu  took  a  seat  on 
the  outside,  and  wo  drove  to  Highgate,  where  we  took  tea  at 
Mr.  Oilman's.  I  think  I  never  heard  C-oleridge  so  very  elo- 
quent as  to-day,  and  yet  it  was  painful  to  find  myself  unable 
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to  recall  any  part  of  what  had  bo  delighled 
whicb  Heemed  worthy  Ui  be  noted  down.  So  that  I  luuld  uut 
but  suspect  some  illuaiuu  arising  out  of  ihu  Jmiin-HBive  IvncHtiil 
thu  mystical  langiiiigu  of  the  oniXor.  He  talked  un  for  itevi'nd 
buurs  without  intermisBion.  Hiii  Hulyeut  the  ever-reuuiringuao 
of  religion,  but  ao  blended  with  mythotogy,  metaphjiicH,  tuid 
jisyuhology,  that  it  riHfuired  groat  attentiun  Bometinu»  to  find 
the  religious  element.  I  observed  tlutt,  when  Ctileridge  quoted 
Scriptm'e  or  uued  null-known  religious  phnisea,  Irving  was  con- 
Bbuit  in  Ilia  exclaniiitroiia  of  delight,  but  that  he  was  aileut 
at  other  times.  Dr.  Prati  •  cAme  in,  and  Coleridge  treated 
him  with  marked  atteutiou.  Indeed  Prati  tiUked  Iwtter  tliaB 
1  ever  heard  him.  Oue  ecntonoe  (Coleridge  having  appeakil 
to  him)  deserves  repetition  :  "  I  think  the  old  Pantlwixtu  of 
Spiiiom  far  better  than  modem  Deism,  whiuh  is  but  thelii7XKv 
risy  of  materioliaiu."  In  which  there  is  an  actnal  atrnae,  nnd 
I  believe  tnilh.  Coleridge  referred  to  aii  luJiau,  Viw>.  who  is 
mid  to  have  antieipnted  Wolfs  thuory  uoacumiiig  Homer,  which 
Coleridge  says  was  his  own  at  College.  Vieo  wrote  "  PriDcipi 
di  una  Scienza  nuova,"  viu.  Comparative  History.  Uiwlht),  in 
his  Life,  uutices  Itiia  as  an  origitud  thinker  and  a  gnuit  man. 
He  WTote  on  the  origin  of  Rome.  Coleridge  drew  n  pniullel 
Itetweon  the  rclution  of  the  West  India  plautera  to  the  oegrcieH. 
and  the  patricians  of  Rome  to  the  plelieiuiis  ;  but  when  I  in- 
quired concerning  the  origin  of  the  ine(|uality,  he  evaded  giving 
me  an  answer.  He  very  eloquently  enpatinteii  on  histoiy.  And 
on  the  iiiRuence  of  Christianity  on  society.  His  doctrinea 
asanmean  orthinlox  air,  but  to  me  they  are  unintelligible. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Miss  Wordsworth. 

June,  lat. 
I  have  not  seen  the  Lambs  so  often  as  I  used  to  do,  owing   ; 
to  a  variety  of  circunisbincea.     Nor  cim  I  give  you  the  report  t 
you  BO  naturally  louketl  for  of  his  conduct  at  so  great  a  idiaatie^ 

in  his  life The  expression  of  his  delight  has  Iteon  ohUd — , 

like  (in  the  good  sense  of  that  word).  You  have  reail  lliea 
"Snperamiiiftted  Man."  I  do  not  doubt.  I  do  not  fear,  tlut^. 
he  will  U'  unable  to  sustain  the  "  weight  of  uhancv  desirEe.*"^ 
Oiild  he  —  Ijut  I  fear  he  cannot  —  oeciipy  hiiii»flf  hi 
great  work  requiring  ctmtinufd  and  pemoveritig  attention 
labor,  the  benefit  would  be  equally  his  and  the  world's. 


•  An  luliBD  I  n  Inwjfer  by  pn>reuian. 
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Lamb  has  remained  so  long  well,  that  one  might  almost  advise, 
or  rather  permit,  a  jonmey  to  thenL  But  llimb  has  no  desire 
to  travel.  If  ho  had,  few  things  would  give  me  so  muc* 
pleasure  as  to  accompany  him.  I  should  be  proud  of  takia. 
care  of  him.  But  he  has  a  passion  for  solitude,  he  says,  tn" 
hitherto  he  finds  that  his  retirement  from  business  has  to 
brought  leisure.  aid 

Jiem.*  —  1  bought  my  first  spectacles,  July  8th,  at  Gilbcire. 
I  l>eeame  first  sensible  of  the  want  at  the  French  The  his 
^here  I  could  not  read  the  bills.     Flaxman  advised  my  get  led 
spectacles  immediately  ;  it  l)eing  a  mistake,  he  said,  to  tl  4ie 
that  the  eyes  should  be  exercised  when  it  causes  them  inc  "^ 
irenience.    I  had  no  occasion  to  change  the  glass  for  some  tim^. 
nnd  have  changed  but  twice  in  twenty-six  years ;  nor,  happily, 
in  my  seventy-seventh  year  do  I  remark  any  increased  symp- 
tom of  decaying  sight. 

October  11th.  —  In  the  latter  part  of  the  day  went  to  Lamb's. 
He  seemed  to  me  in  letter  health  and  spirits.  But  Hone  the 
parodist  was  with  him,  and  society  relieves  Lamb.  The  con- 
versation of  Hone,  or  rather  his  manners,  pleased  me.  He  is 
XL  modest,  unassuming  man. 

October  29th.  —  Tea  with  Anthony  Robinson.  A  long  and 
t^erious  talk  with  him  on  religion,  and  on  that  inexplicable  rid- 
dle, the  origin  of  evil.  He  remarked  that  the  amount  of  pain 
liere  justifies  the  idcja  of  piin  hereafter,  and  so  the  |K)pular 
notion  of  punishment  is  authorized.  But  I  objected  that  evil 
or  pain  here  may  be  considered  a  mean  towards  an  end.  So 
xnay  pain,  inflicted  as  a  punishment.  But  endless  punishment 
'would  be  itself  an  end  in  a  state  where  no  ulterior  object  could 
1x5  c(mceivc(l.  Anthony  Robinson  declared  this  to  be  a  better 
iinswer  to  the  d<x'trine  of  eternal  punishment  than  any  given 
l»v  Price  or  Priestley.  lA*ibnitz,  who  in  terms -asserts  "eternal 
punishment,''  explains  away  the  idea  by  affirming  merely  that 
'the  consequences  of  sin  nuist  l>e  etenud,  and  that  a  lower  de- 
^^ee  of  bliss  is  an  eternal  punishment. 

iVovember  Id,  —  Dined  at  Wardour  Street,  and  then  went 
"t-o  Fhixnian.  The  fiunily  being  at  dinner,  I  strolled  in  the 
Tlcgcnt's  Park.  The  spiondoi-  and  niajriiitude  of  these  im- 
j:)rovements  are  interest injr  subjects  of  observation  and  specu- 
lation. At  Flaxnian's  a  jiloasing  visit.  He  wtis  chnracteriHiic, 
I  find  that  his  dislike  to  Southey  originates  in  the  hitter's  ac- 
count of  Swedenborg  and  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  in  his 

•  Written  in  1861. 
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pale,  virth  a  Socratic  countenance  and  an  expression  of  great 
sweetness,  though  with  something  of  languor  about  it  except 
when  animated,  and  then  he  has  about  him  an  air  of  inspirar 
tion.     The  conversation  tinned  on  art,  poetry,  aiid  religion. 
He  brought  with  him  an  engraving  of  his**  Canterbury  Pilgrims." 
One  of  the  figures  in  it  is  like  a  figure  in  a  picture  belonging  to 
Mr.  Aders.     **  They  say  1  stole   it   from   this   picture,"  said 
Blake,  "  but  I  did  it  twenty  years  before  I  knew  of  tiiis  picture. 
However,  in  my  youth,  I  was  always  studying  paintings  of  this 
kind.     No  wonder  there  is  a  resemblance.'*     In  this  he  seemed 
to  explain  huinatUy  what  he  had  done.     But  at  another  time 
he  spoke  of  his  paintings  as  being  what  he  had  seen  in  his 
visions.    And  when  he  said  **  my  visions,"  it  was  in  the  ordinary 
xinemphatic  tone  in  which  we  speak  of  every -day  matters.     In 
the   same  tone  he  said  repeatedly,  **  The  Spirit  told  me."     I 
txx>k  occasion  to  say  :  "  You  express  yourself  as  Socrates  used 
t:,o  do.     What  resemblance  do  you  suppose  there  is  between 
^'oiir  spirit  and  his?"  —  "The  same  as  between  our  counte- 
nances."    He  paused  and  added,  "I  was  Socrates" ;  and  then, 
$is  if  correcting  himself,  said,  **  a  sort  of  brother.     I  must  have 
liad  conversations  with  him.     So  I  had  with  Jesus  Christ.     I 
liave  an  obscure  recollection  of  having  been  with  hoth  of  them." 
1  suggested,  on  philosophical  grounds,  the  impossibility  of  sup- 
posing an   immortal  being  created,  an  eternity  h  jtarte  poH 
Avithout  an  etomity  h  parte  ante.     His  eye  brightened  at  this, 
and  he  fully  concurred  with  me.     **  To  be  sure,  it  is  impossi- 
ble.    We  are  all  coexistent  with  God,  members  of  the  Divine 
Inxly.     We  are  all  partiikers  of  the  Divine  nature."     In  this, 
by  the  by,  Blake  has  but  adopted  an  ancient  (Jreek  idea.     As 
connected  with  this  idea,  I  will  mention  here,  though  it  formed 
part  of  our  talk  as  we  were  walking  homeward,  that  on  my 
asking  in  what  light  he  viewed  the  great  question  concerning 
the  deitv  of  .Jesus  Christ,  he  said  :  "  He  is  the  only  Gocl.     But 
then,"  he  added,  "  and  so  am  I,  and  so  are  you."     He  had  just 
before  (and  that  occasioned  my  question)  been  sj^eiiking  of  the 
errors  of  Jesus  Christ.     Jesus  Christ  should  not  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  crucified,  and  shoidd  not  have  attacked  the  gov- 
ernment.    On  my  iucjuiring  how  this  view  could  be  reconciled 
with  the  sanctity  and  Divine  qualities  of  Jesus,  Bhike  said  : 
**  He  was  not  then  become  the  Father."     Connecting,  as  well 
118  one  can,  these  fragmentary  sentinients,  it  would  l)e  hard  to 
fix  Blake*s  station   l)etween  Christianity,  Platonisni,  and  Spi- 
iiozism.      Yet  he  professes  to  be  very  hostile   to    Plato,  and 
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reproftches    Wordsworth  with  being  not  a    Christian,  but  ft' 
I'lAtonist. 

It  is  cue  of  the  subtle  remarks  of  Hume,  on  uertain  rdi^mis 
apeciilatioiis,  tliat  the  tendency  of  them  is  to  muki'  men  indif- 
fcreut  to  whatever  takes  place,  by  degtmyin^  all  ideita  of  (food 
and  evil.  I  took  nticiiaion  to  apply  this  remark  to  sonittthipg 
Blake  had  said.  "  If  so,"  1  said,  "  tliere  is  no  use  in  discipline 
or  education, — no  difference  l>etween  Rood  and  eviL"  He 
hastily  broku  in  upon  me  t  "  There  i>  no  use  in  ediiuktiun.  I 
hold  it  to  be  wrong.  It  is  the  great  sin.  It  is  eating  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  This  wna  the  fttiilt  of 
Plato,  He  knew  of  uotliing  hut  the  virtiies  and  vicce,  and 
and  evil.  There  is  nothing  in  all  that.  Everything 
in  (iod's  oytia."  Un  uiy  putting  the  obvious  queMtinn, 
there  nothing  absolutely  evil  in  what  men  do  1 "  — 
judge  of  flint.  Perhaps  not  in  Goil's  eyes."  He  strmi 
spoke  as  if  ho  denied  altogether  tho  existence  of  evil,  and 
we  had  nothing  to  do  witli  right  and  wrong ;  it  '  ' 
cient  to  consider  all  things  as  alike  the  work  of  Gud. 
at  other  tiinea  he  apuko  of  there  beiug  error  in  heaven.  T 
Bskcd  about  the  mornl  character  of  Diuite,  in  n-riting  bin 
"Vision," — was  he  pure  I — "  Pure,"  said  Dliike,  "do  you  think 
there  is  any  purity  in  God's  eyea  t  Tho  angels  in  hi-avon  ftro 
no  more  so  than  we.  '  He  chargeth  his  angels  with  folly.' " 
Ue  afterwards  represented  the  Suprenie  lieing  as  lial>l«  tu 
error.  "  Did  he  not  repent  hiin  that  he  had  made  Niuevuhl" 
It  is  easier  to  repent  the  personal  remarka  of  Blake  tliati  thi-ae 
metaphysical  specuUtione,  so  iit^nrly  allied  to  the  most  i)p|H>- 
aite  svBtems  of  philosophy.  Of  hinistilf,  he  sijid  lie  uct^^l  liy 
conuuHud.  The  ISpirit  said  to  him,  "  blnkc,  be  an  nrlJBt,  uid 
nothing  else."  In  this  there  is  felicity.  Ilia  eye  glistened 
while  he  spoke  of  the  joy  of  devoting  himself  ^lely  to  divine 
art.  Art  in  inspiration.  When  Michael  Angelo,  or  llapbael, 
or  Mr.  tlaxman,  docs  any  of  Lis  tine  things,  he  docs  them  iu 
the  Spirit.  Blftkc  said  :  "  1  shuuld  lie  sorry  if  1  had  luiy  earth- 
ly fauio,  for  what  over  natural  glorj-  a  mun  has  is  ao  mucb  token 
from  his  apiriloal  glory.  I  wish  to  do  nothing  for  profit.  1 
to  live  for  art.    1  want  nothing  whatever.     I  am  quite  tw] 

Ain'Titg  the  unintelligible  things  he  expres^nd  waahiadi 
tioii  between  the  iiatiind  world  and  the  spiritual.     Th*  iMt 
world  nuist  he  coiiHumed.     Incidentally,  Swwlenhwg 
furred  U>.     Itlnke  said  ;  "  He  was  a  divine  toach^.     t 
done  much  {."ood,  und  will  do  much.     He  has  corrected 
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errors  of  Popery,  and  also  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Yet  Sweden- 
borg  was  wrong  in  endeavoring  to  explain  to  the  rational  fac- 
ulty what  the  reason  cannot  comprehend.  He  should  have  left 
that."  Blake,  as  I  have  said,  thinks  Wordsworth  no  Christian, 
but  a  Platonlst.  He  asked  me  whether  Wordsworth  believed 
in  the  Scriptures.  On  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  said 
he  had  been  much  pained  by  reading  the  Introduction  to  "  The 
Excursion."  It  brought  on  a  tit  of  illness.  The  passage  was 
produced  and  read  :  — 

"  Jehovah,  —  with  his  thnnder  and  the  choir 
Of  shouting  HiigeU,  and  the  empyreal  thrones,  — 
I  pass  them  uiituarmed.'* 

This  "/wtM  them  una/nrnnfd^^  greatly  offended  Blake.  Does 
Mr.  Wordsworth  think  his  mind  can  surpass  Jehovah  1  I  tried 
to  explain  this  passage  in  a  sense  in  harmony  with  Blake's  own 
theories,  but  failed,  and  Wordsworth  was  finally  set  down  as  a 
Pa^n  ;  but  still  with  high  praise,  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age. 

Jaco\^  Boehme  was  spoken  of  as  a  divinely  inspired  man. 
Blake  praised,  too,  the  figures  in  Law's  translation  as  being 
verv  beautiful.     Michael  An«:elo  could  not  have  done  better. 

Though  he  spoke  of  his  happiness,  he  also  alluded  to  past 
Sufferings,  and  to  suffering  as  necessary.  **  There  is  suffering 
in  heaven,  for  where  there  is  the  caj)acity  of  enjoyment,  there 
is  also  the  capacity  of  pain." 

1  have  been  interrupted  by  a  call  from  Talfourd,  and  cannot 
riow  recollect  any  farther  remarks.  But  as  Blake  has  invited 
X:ne  to  go  and  see  him,  1  shall  possibly  have  an  opportunity  of 
"throwing  connection,  if  not  system,  into  what  I  have  written, 
€^nd  making  additions.  I  feel  great  admiration  and  respect  for 
liim.  He  is  certainly  a  most  amiable  man,  —  a  good  creature. 
^And  of  his  poetical  and  pictori«J  genius  there  is  no  doubt,  I 
V)elieve,  in  the  minds  of  judges.  Wordsworth  and  Lamb  like 
liis  poems,  and  the  Aderses  his  paintings. 

A  few  detached  thoughts  occur  to  me.  "  Bacon,  Locke,  and 
U^ewton  are  the  three  great  teachers  of  Atheism,  or  of  Satan's 
doctrine." 

**  Everj-thing  is  Atheism  which  assumes  the  reality  of  the 
inatural  and  unspiritual  world." 

"  Irving  is  a  higlily  gifted  man.  He  is  a  ftent  man.  But 
'^hey  who  are  sent  go  further  Nomotimes  than  they  ought." 

"  Dante  saw  devils  wliore  I  sec  none.  I  see  good  only.  I 
■^aw  nothing  but  good  iu  Calvin's  house.  Better  than  in  hst 
"ther's,  —  in  the  latter  were  harlots." 
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''  Parts  of  Swedenbaig*8  scheme  are  dangerous.  His  sexual 
religion  is  so." 

''  I  do  not  believe  the  world  is  round.  I  believe  it  is  quite 
flat" 

''  I  have  conversed  with  the  spiritual  Sun.  I  saw  him  on 
Primrose  HilL  He  said,  'Do  you  take  me  for  the  Greek 
Apollor— 'No/  I  said ;' that '  (pointing to  theaky)'i8  tlie 
Greek  Apollo.     He  is  Satan.'  ** 

''  I  know  what  is  true  by  internal  conviction*  A  doetrine 
is  told  me.  My  heart  says,  '  It  must  be  true.'  **  I  ocxrrobo- 
rated  this  by  remarking  on  the  impossibility  of  the  unlearned 
man  judging  of  what  are  called  the  external  evidences  of  rel||p- 
ion,  in  which  he  heartUy  concurred. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  do  more  than  pat  down 
thesd  few  things.  The  tone  and  manner  are  incommuniosUa 
There  are  a  natural  sweetness  and  gentility  about  Blake  whifik 
are  delightful     His  friend  Linnell  seems  a  great  admirer."* 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  he  said  was  his  comparison  o{  moral 
with  natural  evil  *'  Who  shall  say  that  God  thinks  evil  I 
That  is  a  wise  tale  of  the  Mahometans,  of  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  that  murdered  the  infant "  (alluding  to  the  "  Hermit "  of 
Pamcll,  I  suppose).  "  Is  not  every  infant  that  dies  of  disease 
murdered  by  an  augcl  % " 

December  17th.  —  A  short  call  this  morning  on  Blake.  He 
dwells  in  Fountain  Court,  in  the  Strand.  1  found  him  in  a 
small  room,  which  seems  to  l>e  both  a  working-n)om  and  a  bed- 
room. Nothing  could  exceed  the  squalid  air  both  of  the  apart- 
ment and  his  dress  ;  vet  there  is  diffused  over  him  an  air  of 
natural  gentility.  His  wife  has  a  good  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

1  found  him  at  work  on  Dante.  The  book  (Carj-)  and  hii 
sketches  l>efore  him.  He  showed  me  his  designs,  of  which  I 
have  nothing  to  say  but  that  they  evince  a  power  I  should  not 
have  anticipated,  of  grouping  and  of  throwing  grace  and  inter- 
est over  conceptions  monstrous  and  horrible. t 

Our  conversation  began  about  Dante.  He  was  an  Atheist, 
—  a  mere  politician,  busied  about  this  world,  as  Milton  was, 
till  in  his  old  age  he  returned  to  God,  whom  he  had  had  in  his 
childhood."  • 

I  tried  to  ascertain  from  Blake  whether  this  charge  of  Athe- 

•   LiniK^ll  aisled  Blnke  during  his  life,  and  nftor  his  death  took  care  of  hU 
widow.     Linnell  pos.«»c«s<?»  a  pnmd  collection  of  Blake's  works, 
t  Linnell  i)osse.st>es  the  whole  beries»  of  the  Daiite  drawings. 
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ism  was  not  to  be  understood  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
which  would  he  given  to  it  according  to  the  popular  use  of  the 
word.  But  he  would  not  admit  this.  Yet  when  he  in  like 
manner  charged  Locke  with  Atheism,  and  I  remarked  that 
Locke  wrote  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  and  lived  a  vir- 
tuous life,  Blake  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply.  Nor  did  he 
make  the  charge  of  wilful  deception.  I  admitted  that  Locke's 
doctrine  leads  to  Atheism,  and  with  this  view  Blake  seemed  to 
be  satisfied. 

From  this  subject  we  passed  over  to  that  of  good  and  evil,  on 
which  he  repeated  his  former  assertions  more  decidedly.  He 
allowed,  indeed,  that  there  are  errors,  mistakes,  &c. ;  and  if 
these  be  evil,  then  there  is  evil.  But  these  are  only  negations. 
Nor  would  he  admit  that  any  education  should  be  attempted, 
except  that  of  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  fine  arts. 
*'  What  are  called  the  vices  in  the  naturei  world  are  the  high- 
est sublimities  in  the  spiritual  world."  When  I  asked  wheth- 
er, if  he  had  been  a  father,  he  would  not  have  grieved  if  his 
child  had  become  vicious  or  a  great  criminal,  he  answered : 
"  When  I  am  endeavoring  to  think  rightly,  I  must  not  regard 
my  own  any  more  than  other  people's  weaknesses.''  And  when 
I  again  remarked  that  tbis  doctrine  puts  an  end  to  all  exertion, 
or  even  wish  to  change  anything,  he  made  no  reply. 

We  spoke  of  the  Devil,  and  1  observed  that,  when  a  child,  I 
thought  the  Manichean  doctrine,  or  that  of  two  principles,  a 
mtional  one.  He  assented  to  this,  and  in  confirmation  asserted 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  onmipotence  of  God.  The 
language  of  the  Bible  on  that  subject  is  only  poetical  or  alle- 
goric^. Yet  soon  afterwards  he  denied  that  the  natural  world 
is  anything.  ''  It  is  all  nothing ;  and  Satan's  empire  is  the 
empire  of  nothing." 

He  reverted  soon  to  his  favorite  expression,  *'  My  visions." 
"  I  saw  Milton,  and  he  told  me  to  beware  of  being  misled 
by  his  *  Paradise  Lost.'  In  particular,  he  wished  me  to  show 
the  falsehood  of  the  doctrine,  that  carnal  ])lcasures  arose  fi'om 
the  FalL  The  Fall  could  not  produce  any  pleasure."  As  he 
spoke  of  Milton's  appearing  to  him,  1  asked  whether  he 
resembled  the  prints  of  him.  He  answered,  "  All."  —  "  What 
age  did  he  appear  to  be  1 "  —  •*  Various  ages,  —  sometimes 
a  very  old  man."  He  spoke  of  Milton  as  being  at  one  time 
a  sort  of  classical  Atheist,  and  of  Dante  as  being  now 
vrith  God.  His  faculty  of  vision,  he  savH,  ho  has  had  from 
iiarly  infancy.     He  thinks  all  men  partake  of  it,  but  it  is  lost 
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for  wont  of  beitig  cxiltivated.     He  cAgerly  assented  to  a 
mark  I  madtj,  that  all  luen  have  all  faculties  in  a  great«r  or 
less  dcgn.'e. 

I  am  to  continue  my  visitB,  and  ta  rcftrt  to  him  Wordswortli, 
of  whom  ho  iteums  to  entertain  a  high  idea. 

Dined  with  Flanagan  at  Kichnrd'H  Cotlec-HoLise.  A  pIcM- 
ant  party.  Frith,  Render,  Brent,  Dr.  Badhani,  Hawkins,  Lon^. 
Martin  Shee,  Storks,  and  myself.  I  waa  placed  next  to  .Sliw, 
li.  A,  He  gratified  me  much  by  his  warm  praise  i>f  Klannuu. 
speaking  of  him  as  by  far  the  greatest  artist  of  his  conntrv, 
tlioiigh  his  worth  ia  di^ra«efullT  overlooked.  Shee  would  uol 
hear  of  a  comparison  between  Flaxmau  and  hia  more  bum 
ful  riTal,  Chantrey.  Dr.  Badliam  was  on  my  other  side,  ami 
talked  very  agreeably.     He  has  travellt-d  in  Greece. 

Drrember  Md. —  A  short  call  on  Flauoan.  I  End  that, 
though  ho  is  a  docitled  spiritualist,  he  is  a  believer  in  phrmoi- 
ogy.  In  Sffcdenborg,  there  is  a  doctrine  which  reconciles  hifn 
to  Gall's  seemingly  materialistic  doctiiue,  viz,  the  miud  form* 
the  body  ;  and  Flaxman  believes  that  the  form  of  the  skull  is 
modLtied  in  after  life  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  character. 

lieenaber  2ith.  —  A  call  on  Blnke, — ray  third  int«rvia«. 
I  read  to  him  Wordsworth's  incomparable  ode,*  nhidi  h« 
heartily  eiyoyed.  But  be  repeated  :  "  1  fear  Wordsworth  lovw 
nature,  and  nature  Is  the  work  of  the  Devil.  The  Duvil  is  lu 
UH  as  far  aa  we  are  nature.  On  my  inquiring  whether  Uw 
Devil,  as  having  less  power,  would  not  lie  destroyed  by  Gorf, 
he  denied  that  Uod  has  any  power,  and  asserted  tlint  t\w  Dcrll 
is  eternally  created,  — ■  not  liy  God.  hut  by  CJod's  pcrmiMion. 
And  when  I  objected  Ihat  permission  implies  power  to  prevent, 
he  did  not  seem  to  understand  me.  The  part*  of  Wordaworlli'* 
ode  which  Blake  most  eiyoyed  were  the  m(«t  olwoiii*.  —  at  all 
events,  those  which  1  least  like  and  comprehend. 

Decembtr  27tk.  —  (At  Royston.)  This  morning  I  rend  W 
the  young  folks  Mrs.  Barbauld'a  "  Legacy."  This  delightAll 
book  has  in  it  some  of  the  sweetest  things  I  ever  rend.  "  The 
King  in  his  Castle,"  and  "  True  Magicians,"  are  purfoct  all*- 
gories,  in  Mrs.  Barbauld'a  best  style.  .Some  didactic  piecejq  an 
also  delightful.  We  had  a  family  dinner  at  Mr,  Wedd  NasbV 
Mr,  Nash,  Sen.,  was  of  tho  party.  He,  however,  took  no 
share  in  the  conversation.  His  mind  is,  in  fact,  gone  ;  liiit-- 
and  this  is  singular  —  his  heart  remains.     He  is  us  amittblti 
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as  ooQsoientioua,  as  pure,  as  delicate  in  his  moral  feelings  as 

!r.    His  health  continues  good,  but  a  lit  of  the  gout  prevented 

_■  seeing  much  of  him,  And  I  believe  I  Bhall  never  see  liiin 
a^iD.  Ke  Is  u  nioilut  of  goodness,  hut,  as  the  higots  think,  a 
child  of  wrath,  being  a  heretic. 

Vifinw.*  —  This  year  my  foea  rose  Irom  469J  guineas  to  677J, 
—  a  very  Urgt;  increase  in  amount,  hut  very  far  from  Satt«r- 
1^.  The  incrcfiBe  arose  chiefly  from  the  death  of  Heury 
Cooper.t  iu  the  summer.  If  a  stroke  of  wit  occurred  to  him, 
bo  irould  blurt  it  out,  even  though  it  told  against  himsel£ 
And  Bomotimea  I  succeeded  in  making  this  apparent  Still, 
however,  with  all  his  faults,  and  though  he  was  hh  little  of  a 
lawver  almost  as  myself,  his  death  caused  a  vacancy  which  I 

s  uuuliJo  to  fill. 

I  wrote  to  Miss  Wordsworth  in  August:  "In  Korfolk,  I 
started  for  the  first  time  a.  leader,  —  holding  briefs  in  sixteen 
out  of  seventeen  causes,  in  nine  of  which  I  was  either  senior 
or  alone." 

At  the  Aylesbury  Assizes,  there  was  a  trial  which  exhibited 
the  nristocratic  character  of  our  nation.  An  Eton  boy  waa  in- 
dicted for  murder,  he  having  killed  anotiicr  boy  in  a  boxiug- 
matcb.  It  was  not  a  esHe  for  a  conviction,  —  perhaps  not  for 
maselanghter,  though,  had  the  fight  taken  place  between  two 
stable-boys,  that,  prolmhly,  wi^nild  have  been  the  verdict.  But 
what  disgusted  mo  was  that  liord  Nugent  stood  iu  the  dock 
by  the  aide  of  the  l>oy,  and  I  did  not  seruple  to  tell  him  so. 
His  desire  was  to  mitigat«  the  boy 'a  pain.  The  family  of  the 
killed  boy  took  no  part  iu  the  prosecution,  oud  the  judge  dis- 
miaaed  the  offender  without  a  word  of  reproof. 

Duriiig  this  year  I  became  a  member  of  a  whist  club,  which, 
though  small  in  number,  made  me  moi'O  a  man  of  ejipcnse. 
And  my  being  introduced  to  the  Athen«eum  waa  really  an 
epoch  in  my  life.  That  club  has  never  ceased  to  constitute  an 
important  feature  of  my  daily  life.  1  had  a  place  of  resort  at 
all  times,  and  my  circle  of  acquaintcmce  was  greatly  increased. 

The  death  of  old  Mrs,  Collier,  past  ninety,  brought  me  into 
further  connection  with  Anthi>ny  Sterry,  tlie  Quaker,  —  a  most 
benevolent  man.  My  acquaintance  with  him  began  in  an  net 
of  rudeness  towards  him,  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
He  accepted  my  apology  in  a  Christian  spirit,  which,  indeed, 
he  ahowed  throughout.  1  had  to  do  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  which  ho  and liitd  an  intoiiist.     On  tlie  pres- 
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n  Stemr  prnpowd  that,  wb  tbare  migbt  he  J 

be  Cbftaoellor,  to  dcdd«  t' 

y  m  t«^  for  Isteny  took  ■ 

I  ■kjing  to  vm,  "  1  vooU  not  ixmat,  bnt  1  hf^iere  1 

hu  hriired  me  more  tlun  Fnend  - — — .     I  wtd^  thetvdat, 

UiM  thou  wouldBt  alnys  ;ive  ttie  turn  in  tua  &ror.  nol  mine.* 

And  I  ongfat  to  mU  tfaiu ,  on  hk  part,  acemed  to  bt 

equUlr  amaeJfish. 

Tawuds  the  rtose  of  this  jckt,  Tkomtoii '  befame  cotmocttd 
vftb  the  Timet.  Bame«  afterwards  said  to  me.  "  We  are  obliged 
to  Tou,  not  vou  to  us."  I  Iwd  mentioned  Tbomion  to  Walter. 
This  w^ter  was  rendered  memorable  tn"  vhat  was  aftenraids 
['  iiiekeB  of  as  a  crists  or  civah  in  the  mercantile  world.  Manf 
l.liankfl  failed.  Some  friends  i^f  mioe  vrote  to  oak  if  I  vuitld  Ion 
■  fjttrt  oT  mv  property  into  cash,  and  advance  it  It*  thtm.  I  i-oti- 
a«nt«d  to  do  this  ;  but  their  apprvbeusioos  prvved  to  be  grooDd- 
)e«^  —  the  panic  did  not  aerioiislr  nfiect  them.  To  one  fnend, 
to  whom  1  could  be  of  no  sen-ice.  I  hud  the  satiafin-tioa  of  ad- 
miRHteriDg  ccmfort.  His  was  the  aae  of  a  man  who,  afto  k 
life  ef  indoBtrr  and  self-denial,  finds  the  aocumiilatlous  of  tnoiv 
than  fifty  veare  put  in  peril.  He  does  not  know  whether  he  wiU 
not  he  left  destitute.  And,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  is  "  t«u 
(Jd  to  begin  life  again,  and  too  young  to  die."  He  talked  vmy 
}JiUoBophically.  yet  with  feeling. 

I  spent  my  CbriatDios,  as  I  had  done  many,  at  Royston-  All 
there  were  iu  low  spirits,  on  oocount  of  the  failure  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Bank.  The  Niishes  say  that,  among  their  frienda,  nine 
liiinilies  are  redm^d  fi-om  affluence  to  poverty,  by  unexpc-oted 
blows  of  adversity.  Neither  Wedd  Nash's  fine  oTifan,  nor  Pope's 
"  E^nstle  on  tJie  Use  of  Riches,"  could  keep  up  utir  spints  ;  anil, 
notwithstanding  good  puneh,  our  vivnt  to  the  New  Year  was  not 
ft  cheered  bur«t  of  glee.  Aud  never  was  there  a  leas  merry  Ner 
Year  iu  Londou  than  the  present. 

■  'riwaws  Tliomloii,  wlw.iu  1838,  muiried  Eliubclb,  diughto-of  H.  C- R.'i 
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CHAPTER  III. 
1826. 

JANUARY  6th.  — A  call  on  Blake.  His  oonTersation  was 
very  much  a  repetition  of  what  he  said  on  a  former  oc- 
casion. He  was  very  cordiaL  I  had  procured  him  two  sub- 
scriptions for  his  "  Job,"  fh)m  Geoi^  Procter  and  Basil  Mon- 
tagu. I  paid  £  1  for  each.  This  seemed  to  put  him  in  spirits. 
He  spoke  of  being  richer  than  ever,  in  having  become  acquaint- 
ed with  me  ;  and  he  told  Mrs.  A that  he  and  I  were  nearly 

of  the  same  opinions.  Yet  I  have  practised  no  deception  inten- 
tionally, unless  silence  be  so.  The  strangest  thing  he  said  was, 
that  he  had  been  commanded  to  do  a  certain  thing,  —  that  is, 
to  write  about  Milton,  —  and  that  he  was  applauded  for  refusing. 
He  struggled  with  the  angels,  and  was  victor.  His  wife  took 
part  in  our  conversation. 

Janitary  9tk,  —  My  ride  to  Norwich  to-day  was  diversified  by 
an  agreeable  incident.  On  the  road,  a  few  miles  out  of  London, 
we  took  up  a  very  gentlemanly  Quaker.  He  and  I  did  not  at 
once  get  into  conversation,  and  when  it  became  light,  I  amiised 
myself  by  reading  till  the  coach  stopped  for  breakfast.  Then 
our  conversation  began,  and  permitted  very  little  reading  after- 
wards. He  told  me  his  name  on  my  making  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning Hudson  GvuTiey.  I  was  speaking  to  J.  J.  Gumey.  We 
soon  entered  on  controversial  subjects.  I  praised  a  work  of 
Quaker  autobiography  without  naming  it.  He  said  :  "  Thou 
meanest  *  John  Woolman ' " ;  and  added,  **  Let  me  not  take 
credit  for  a  sagacity  I  do  not  possess.  Amelia  Opie  has  told 
me  of  thy  admiration  of  the  book."-  We  now  knew  each  other, 
and  talked  like  old  acquaintances.  He  is  kind  in  his  feelings, 
if  not  liberal  in  his  opinions.  He  read  to  me  some  letters  from 
Southey.  In  one  Southey  thus  expressed  himself :  "  I  cannot 
believe  in  an  eternity  of  hell.  I  hope  God  will  forgive  me  if  I 
err,  but  in  this  matter  I  cannot  say,  *  Lord,  help  thou  mine  un- 
belief "  J.  J.  Gumey  spoke  of  Mrs.  Opie  very  kindly,  and  of 
the  recent  death  of  her  father,  Dr.  Alderson,  as  edifying.  He 
was  purged  from  unbelief. 

February  3d.  —  The  whole  morning  in  the  courts,  waiting  in 
the  Common  Pleas  for  nothing ;  but  I  saw  a  meeting  of  knights 
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girt  with  swords  to  elect  the  Grand  Aseize,  a  prtweeding,  itialo 
lie  hoped,  to  Iw  aooii  limshed  nff  with  u  umltitude  t>f  otlur  anti- 
quated proueedingB,  which  time  has  rendered  inconvenient, 

Felirariri/  0th.  —  Late  at  the  Athenaum.  Hudson  tiurney 
was  there.  Ho  related  with  great  effect  the  exjierionce  of  Fer- 
guson of  Fitfoiir.  Fei^gnaon  waa  a  St-otoh  Mcniher,  a  great  anp- 
portcr  of  Pitt's,  both  in  Parliament  und  at  the  table.  Not  n  re- 
fined uum,  but  popular  on  acoount  of  his  good-nnttired  hcnpital- 
ity,  and  of  the  fhvor  he  showed  to  national  prejudices.  In  hit 
old  age  he  was  fond  of  collecting  young  M.  P. 's  at  his  table,  aud 
ofgiving  them  the  benetit  of  hia  Parliamentary  experience,  whicb 
he  used  to  sum  up  in  these  few  axiomatic  sentences  :  — 

"  1  was  never  present  at  any  debate  1  could  avoid,  or  absent 
from  any  division  1  could  get  at. 

"  1  have  heard  many  arguments  which  convinced  my  judg- 
ment, but  never  one  thut  influenced  my  vote. 

"  I  never  voted  but  once  according  to  my  own  opinion,  and 
that  mas  the  worst  vote  1  ever  gave. 

"  I  found  that  the  only  way  to  be  ijuict  in  Parliament  was 
always  to  vot«  with  the  Miuiaters,  and  never  to  take  a  pinoe." 

Februarj/  Jd'ih.  —  Called  on  Blake,  An  amusing  chat  wilK 
him.  He  gave  me  in  his  own  handwriting  n  copy  of  Words- 
worth's Preface  to  "  Tho  Escursioa"     At  the  end  there  is  llu» 

"  Solomon,  when  he  married  Pharaoh's  daughter,  aiidlwcanni 
a  convert  to  the  heatlien  mythology,  talked  exactly  in  this  way 
of  Jehovnh,  as  a  very  inferior  object  of  man's  coutempint  ion.  He 
also  passed  him  by  ■  lUUvUirtnod,'  and  was  permitted.  Jehovah 
dropped  at«ar,  and  followed  him  by  his  Spirit  into  the  abstract 
void.  It  is  colled  the  Divine  mercy.  Satan  dwells  in  it,  hut 
mercy  does  not  dwell  in  him." 

Of  Wordsworth  Blake  talked  as  before.  Some  of  his  writings 
proceed  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  others  are  thu  work  of  the 
Devil.  However,  on  this  subject,  I  found  Blake's  langiinge 
more  in  accordaiic«  with  orthixlox  Christianity  than  bcfora. 
He  talked  of  iKing  luider  the  direction  of  self.  Hcason,  as  tho 
creature  of  man,  is  opposed  to  God's  grace.  He  warmly  declared 
that  all  he  knew  is  in  the  Bible.  But  Ite  understands  the  Bible 
in  ita  spiritual  sense.  As  to  the  natural  sense,  he  says  :  "  Vol- 
taire was  commis»oned  by  God  to  expose  tliat.  1  have  hod 
much  intercourse  with  Voltaire,  and  he  said  to  me,  '  I  blas- 
phemed the  Son  of  Man,  and  it  shall  bo  forgiven  me ' ;  hut 
they  (the  enemies  of  Voltaire)  lilasphemed  the  Holy  (ihoat  in 
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me,  and  it  shall  not  l)e  forgiven  them."  I  asked  in  what  lan- 
guage Voltaire  spoke.  "  To  my  sensations,  it  was  English.  It 
was  like  the  touch  of  a  musical  key.  He  touched  it,  probably, 
French,  but  to  my  ear  it  became  English."  I  spoke  again  of 
the  form  of  the  persons  who  appear  to  him,  and  asked  why  he 
did  not  draw  them.  "  It  is  not  worth  while.  There  are  so 
many,  the  labor  would  be  too  great.  Besides,  there  woidd  be 
no  use.  As  to  Shakespeare,  he  is  exactly  like  the  old  engrav- 
ing, which  is  called  a  bad  one.     I  think  it  very  good." 

I  inquired  of  Blake  about  his  writings.  "  I  have  written 
more  than  Voltaire  or  Rousseau.  Six  or  seven  epic  poems  as 
long  as  Homer,  and  twenty  tragedies  as  long  as  Macbeth."  He 
showed  me  his  vision  (for  so  it  may  be  called)  of  Genesis,  — 
**  as  understood  by  a  Christian  visionar}\"  He  read  a  passage 
at  random  ;  it  was  striking.  He  will  not  print  any  more.  "  I 
write,"  he  says,  "  when  commanded  by  the  spirits,  and  the 
moment  I  have  written  I  see  the  words  fly  about  the  room  in 
all  directions.  It  is  then  published,  and  the  spirits  can  read. 
My  MS.  is  of  no  further  use.  I  have  been  tempted  to  bum 
my  MSS.,  but  my  wife  won't  let  me."  —  "  She  is  right,"  said 
I.  "You  have  written  these,  not  fi-om  yourself,  but  by  order 
of  higher  Ixjings.  The  MSS.  are  theirs,  not  yours.  You  can- 
not tell  what  purpose  they  may  answer  unforeseen  by  you." 
He  liked  this,  and  said  he  would  not  destroy  them.  He  re- 
peat<?d  his  philosophy.  Everything  is  the  work  of  God  or  the 
Devil.  There  is  a  constant  falling  off  from  God,  angels  becom- 
ing devils.  Ever)*^  man  has  a  devil  in  him,  and  the  conflict  is 
eternal  l)etween  a  man's  self  and  God,  &c.,  &c.  He  told  me 
my  copy  of  his  songs  would  be  five  guineas,  and  was  pleased 
by  my  manner  of  receiving  this  information.  He  spoke  of 
his  horror  of  money,  —  of  his  having  turned  pale  when  money 
was  offered  him. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Miss  Wordsworth. 

[No  date,  bnt  the  postmark  is  February.] 

My  dear  Friend,  —  I  did  a  mighty  foolish  thing  when  I 
intimated  at  the  close  of  mv  last  letter  that  I  should  write 
again  very  soon.  This  was  encoura<ring  —  not  to  say  inviting 
—  you  to  jKJstpone  writing  till  I  had  so  written.  Now  I  have, 
you  see,  not  fiilfilled  my  intention.  And  I  take  up  my  pen 
now,  not  so  much  because  I  have  anything  to  say,  as  to  dis- 
charge myself  of  the  sort  of  promise  whio{j  such  an  intimation 
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raised.     Aud,  beHides,  the  quantUi/  of  whiit  1  aliall  Uim  have 
wnt  you  will  entitle  mo  tfl  some  notice  from  you. 

Of  my  frieuda  here,  there  are  few  to  mention.  ClorkKm, 
Jun.,  you  wiU  pi-ohatily  soou  see.  He  means  to  Tisit  ym,  if 
possible,  on  the  circwit.  He  will  give  yon  all  Pkyftwd  and 
Woodhridge  nowa,  I'he  Lambs  fire  really  improring.  if  ytm 
look  into  the  last  Nrv)  Mnnihly  Matfonnf,  you  will  bo  dellglrtwl 
hy  perceiving  that  Charlea  Lnrob  is  liiinself  again.  His  peco- 
liur  mixture  of  wit  mid  fancy  is  to  be  found  Uiere  in  ^  !ti 
charming'  individuality.  No  one  knows  better  th&n  he  llie 
proportions  of  eamestnesB  and  gayety  for  his  undeflnjtbh 
OompMitions.     His  health,  I  think,  is  decidedly  improving 

A  few  evenings  ago  I  met  at  his  house  one  of  the  attnehfi 
to  the  groat  Lomljard  Street  shop.  He  siiid  that  Mr.  Wonk- 
wortli'a  works  had  been  repeatedly  inquired  after  lately  ;  awl 
that  the  inqnirers  had  lieea  referred  to  Hnrst'a  house.  Thi» 
led  to  a  tAlk  about  the  new  edition,  and  the  new  arrangeioeDL 
lamb  obaerved  ;  "  There  is  only  one  good  order,  —  and  thut  is 
the  order  in  which  they  wer?  written,  —  that  is,  a  history  of 
the  poet's  mind."  This  would  be  true  enough  of  a  poet  who 
produced  everything  at  a  heat,  where  there  is  no  noiiderJDg, 
ftnd  passing,  and  combining,  and  accumulating,  and  bringins 
to  bear  on  one  point  the  inspirations  and  the  wise  reflectlona 
of  years. 

In  the  Utgl  edition,  —  1  hope  1  abaU  never  see  it,  —  of  oonrse 
Dot  meaning  the  variorum  editions  of  Comments t-ors,  bnt  iu 
the  last  of  the  ftnthor'a  owu  editions  intended  for  future  gen- 
erations, the  editor  will  say  to  himself,  —  aware  of  the  habit- 
people  have  of  lieginning  tit  the  lieginning,  and  ending  at  th(t 
end,  —  How  shall  I  be  beat  understood  and  moat  strongly  fell  IB 
By  what  train  of  thought  and   succession  of  feelings  is  theB 
reader  to  be  led  on,  —  how  will  his  beat  facilities  and  vnrat 
curiosity  he  most  excited  1     The  dates  given  to  the  table  of 
.  oontenta  will  be  anHieieut  to  inform  the  inquiaitive  reader  how 
the  poet's  own  mind  was  successively  engaged.     Lamb  diaap-— 
proves  (aud  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  find  I   was  authorixcd — 
by  his  opinion  in  the  decided  opinion  I  had  fKim  the  first)  of 
the  classification  into  poema  of  fancy,  imagination,  and  reflec- 
tii'U.     The  render  who  is  enjoying  (for  instance)  to  the  top  of 
his  bent  the  magnificent  Ode  which  in  evei^-  elaasificaticin  oughl 
to  Iw  the  lust,  dues  not  stay  to  ask.  oor  does  he  care,  what  he- 
ulty  has  been  moat  taxed  iu  the  production.     This  ia  ceflninv 
that  what  the  poet  says  of  nature  is  equally  true  of  the  miiufc-i 
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the  prudu[;tionB  of  his  faciiltiea.  They  exiet  not 
'"Rtaolute  iudapendcnt  Binglenesu."  To  attempt  nsoertain- 
j  mrJoualf  the  prepouderance  of  any  one  faculty  in  each 
iric  ia  a  profitless  lalxr. 

An  editor  suuh  lu  Dr.  Johuson  would  make  short  work  of  it. 
iU,th«  ejet^ioa,  all  tho  odes,  all  the  sonueta,  all  th«  vtcetena 
then  your  brothorhaa  bad  the  impertiiu'iiL-e  to 
ws  by  producing  worlds  tliat  ciujuot  be  broii^iht 
IcT  any  of  the  lifuds  i)f  Enfield's  "  Speaktir,"  thimgh  hi;  has 
might  be  entitled,  A  Copy  of  Vtrta.  Why  n 
ipy  '  I  DBed  til  ask  when  ii  Buhool-))oy.  Uocthe  has  taken 
lis  elasB  tif  poeiua  uudcr  hia  oDpticiul  pn)t<M.-tiaa.  And  htx 
(felflgBDhcit'H  (Sedichte  "  (UucaKiooal  Poems)  are  among  the 
doligbtful  of  his  works.  My  fiivoritus  of  this  claiu  among 
broUier'a  works  arc,  "  Lady  !  the  Songs  of  Spring  were  in 
tite  Grore,"  and  "  Lady  !  1  rifled  a  I'amaaaian  Cave." 

One  exception  I  lun  willing  tu  niiLke  in  fuvur  of  Uic  Sonnet, 
tiuiugh  otherwise  a  cloesifi cation  atuording  tu  metrical  form  is 
the  most  unmeuuing. 

If  1  may  venture  to  express  the  order  thai  I  should  most 
■Djoy,  it  would  be  one  formed  on  th-e  groat  objecla  of  huiuan 
MK«m;  though  I  ahould  be  by  uo  ineianasolioitoiui about  any, 
or  an  fur  the  inevitable  ble&diui:»  and  crouingH  of  chuueiL 
Vgre  thcau  poems  in  Italian,  one  (rrrand  oliuis  would  b«  aUa 
ifUa  A'olmra.  Unluckily,  we  want  this  phraiie,  which  both  tlie 
'Wtnana  and  French  have.  JJn-  tchium  Natur  ^rwidrntL 
S<Rh  a  heading  would  be  atfec(«d  in  Engliiili.  Still,  1  should 
like  to  Me  brought  together  all  the  poems  which  are  founded 
^  Unt  intenac  love  of  nature,  —  that  exquiaitivo  diMemiaeut 
"f  its  poculiiir  eliarms,  —  and  that  itlmoet  deification  of  nature 
*hich  poor  llliika  (but  of  that  hereafter) 'reproaches  your 
^Xithsr  with,  Aa  snbdivJBiona,  would  be  tbe  Pnddon,  the 
*umoriala,  the  namin)^  "f  p1nt;ea  One  division  of  tbe  >Soaueta 
*^d  correspond  with  this  great  claas. 

After  nature  come  the  contemplations  of  human  life,  Tiewed 
it*  great  features.  —  infancy  and  youth,  —active  life  (via. 
i  happy  warrior),  —  old  age  and  dtvtik.  Collateral  with  tliese 
)  the  ancctions  urisiug  out  of  llie  suuial  relutiuns,  —  inat«raal 
d  filial,  —  fratcrual  and  conunbtul  love,  <ka,  Jh;^  ke.  Tfaea 
tre  ia  a  thinl  great  division,  which  might  lie  entitle*!  Tkr.  A3*. 
PTV  we  xhoidcl  lie  forreil  to  lireiik  into  the  .Sonnets,  ill  which 
tpe  mpat  of  these  poems  sre.  Why  is  the  "  Thnnksj^viiij; 
e"  to  be  the  /««/  of  tliis  i^liussl     It  is  a  sort  of  moml  and 
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iDtellectual  suicide  in  ^oiir  brother  not  to  hiive  continued  lii^ 
admirable  series  of  poeiius  "  dediLdtod  to  liberty,"  —  he  might 
add,  "  aiid  public  virtue." 

I  aBGure  you  it.  gives  mo  reiil  ptiin  wheii  I  tbink  thnt  some 
future  commctitiitur  may  jxiasibly  bcrenfter  write  :  "  This  giwB 
poet  survived  t«  the  fifth  decennary  of  tlie  iiinetocnlh  ccmtury, 
but  ho  appoarst^  have  died  imho  year  1814,  as  faros  life  oon- 
sisted  iu  au  active  sympathy  with  the  temporary  welfare  of  lui 
feilow-crcatures.  He  had  uTitteu  heroically  and  divinely  against 
the  tjTaimy  of  Napoleon, but  was  <|uite  indifferent  to  all  the  buc- 
cessive  tjranuiea  which  disgraced  the  eucwieding  timcB." 

A  fourth  class  would  be  the  i-eligioua  pooms.  Here  I  hate  ■ 
difficulty  :  ought  these  to  ha  separated  from  the  philoBophiciil 
poems,  or  united  with  thena  1  In  some  of  these  poems,  Ur. 
Wnrdstt-orth  lias  given  pnetica!  existeujce  to  feelings  in  which 
the  wang  will  join ;  others  are  moods  of  his  own  mind,  mysti- 
cal as  the  mob,  ~-  philosophical,  as  the  favi  would  sar.  I  should 
give  my  vote  for  a  sepnnition.  The  longer  narrative  poems,  such 
as  the  "While  Doe,"  would  form  clasaes  of  themselves. 

I  have  above  mentioned  Blake.  I  forget  whether  1  have  re- 
ferred before  to  this  very  interesting  man,  with  whom  I  am  now 
Iwcome  a«iuaint«d.  Were  the  "  Memorials  "  at  my  hand,  I 
should  quote  a  fine  passage  iu  the  Sonnet  on  the  Cologne 
Cathedral  aa  applicable  to  the  contemplation  of  this  singnlir 
being.*  1  gave  your  brother  some  poems  in  MS.  by  him,  and 
thfcy  interested  him,  as  well  they  might ;  for  there  is  an  allinity 
between  them,  as  there  is  between  the  regulated  imagination  nf 
a  wise  poet  and  the  iucohereiit  outpourings  of  a  dreamor.  Blake 
is  an  engraver  by  trade,  a  painter  and  a  poet  also,  whose  works 
have  been  subject  of  derision  to  moii  iu  general ;  but  he  hM  ft 
few  admirers,  and  some  of  emineuce  have  eulogized  his  desigOB. 
He  has  lived  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  to  which  tlio  consUnt 
hnUuoinatious  in  which  he  lives  have  doomed  him.  I  do  not 
mean  to  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  him  ;  a  few  words  will 
serve  to  inform  yon  of  what  class  hu  is.  He  is  not  so  muoh  a 
disciple  of  Jaixib  Bochiue  and  Swedenliorg  as  a  fellow-visiouiu;;^. 
He  lives  us  tliey  did,  iu  a  world  of  his  own,  etyoyiiig  oor~*"^^ 
interuom-se  with  the  world  of  spirits.      He  receives  v'um 

"  ProbnLly  tliEM  liiietT  — 

■■  O  for  the  hpl|)  nf  Aiiwls  W  coitiplBte 
Tlil»  Ti'mplp—  Aii(!i!l»  govomwlbv  >  plni 
TliUD  (Bt  piir>iiFil  0\fiw  ]elarlon>l  J I )  Uy  k 
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SEiiik&Spe&re,  Uiltnn,  Dtmte,  Voltnire,  &c.,  uiul  lias  given  me 
ntpektMlIr  tbuir  very  wonld  in  their  uiinverBiitiuna.  His  ]iaint- 
uigii  on:  uupicK  of  wLut  lie  Heea  in  liis  viaiona.  Hia  books  (nnd 
hi«  MSS.  arc  immciiHo  in  quftiititv)  are  dictatitiiiB  from  the 
Mjiiriu.  A  man  so  favored,  of  coitrae,  luui  soitriHW  of  wiudom 
and  tnith  pcuiiliar  to  hiDisoif.  1  will  not  protend  to  givp  you 
anacomuKof  hisroligiiouBaiid  pliilusophical  i>piuioikB  ;  they  are  i 
ft  anage  rontpoimd  of  Christianity,  liipinoEism,  and  Plutonism. 
t  tDRst  couftiie  mysi'lf  to  what  Le  haa  said  about  your  brother'n 
viitIu,  and  1  fuur  tUia  may  lead  uiu  far  enough  to  fatigue  you 
in  KJU-wini:  me.  After  wliat  I  have  naid.  Mr.  Wordsworth  will 
xuA  U-  fluttered  by  knowing  tliat  Itlukc  deems  Itim  the  otU^port 
orthcn^'c.  tiiir  muoli  nlnraied  by  hearing  tliut  lilukc  thinks  that 
ti«  w  often  in  hit)  worliH  iin  Athrul.  Now,  uceordiug  t<i  Blako, 
iUicisin  vouiiistM  in  svorshipping  the  natnnd  world,  which  same 
nntiinil  world,  pru))er)y  Hpuikiug,  is  nothing  rua),  but  n  men 
iUiuinD  proilncod  1>y  Siiiiui.  MUtoii  was  for  u  great  port  of  his 
\i'  Hn  Atlieist.  ami  ihiTofore  has  fatal  errors  in  his  "  Pamdisa 
I'^t."  whuh  he  has  often  Iwgged  Blake  to  confutes  Dante 
KLi"i|,-h  now  with  CJod)  Uved  imd  died  an  Atheist ;  he  was  the 
"liiviif  Ihe  world  and  time.  But  Diinte  and  Wordsworth,  in 
H»''i!  ul'  their  Atheism,  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Uhuet.  lu- 
'1h>1,  all  real  pnetrj-  is  tlie  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Worde- 
'""rtli's  |)ooma  {a  largo  proportion,  at  loa«t)  are  the  work  of 
Uivuu'  inspiration.  IJnhappily,  he  ia  loft  by  tJod  to  hia  own 
illiuujn«,  and  then  the  Atheism  Is  apparent.  1  had  the  plooanre 
"f  iwdiuij  lo  iiiake,  in  my  liest  style  (and  you  know  1  am  vain 
1 11  that  [Miint,  iiud  think  I  rwnl  Wordsworth's  [Kiema  i>ecnliarly 
'Kill),  the  "  Ode  uu  Innnorljjlity."  1  never  witnuoaed  grent«r 
''''li^it  in  aii\'  listener ;  and  in  general  lilaku  loves  the  poemsL 
^lut  oppLMra  to  have  disturbtil  his  mind,  oif  the  other  hand. 
*•  thtf  i'rofBcc  to  "  The  Kxcursioa"  Ho  told  me.  6\%  moutha 
K-i,  that  it  caused  him  a  stomnch  complain),  which  noarly 
^>tlud  him.  When  I  lirst  saw  Uhbko  at  Mrs.  Aden's,  be  very 
'"nuntly  aaked  me,  "  Is  Mr.  Wordxworth  a  ainoerc,  real  Cbriv- 
lanl '  In  reply  to  my  answer,  he  aaid  :  "  If  so.  what  doM  he 
"irun  by  the  worlds  to  which  the  heaven  of  ht<avon8  is  but  a 
^«ii  t  and  who  is  he  tluii  ahull  pass  Jehovah  unalanned  1 "  It 
<■  liiice  tlteu  that  I  luive  li^nt  Blaku  uU  the  works  which  be  but 
"ni«frfectly  knew.  1  doubt  whether  what  1  have  written  will  • 
iWite  yimr  and  Mr,  Wordsworth's  enriosity  ;  but  thdre  ia  eoBie- 
'■an^  no  delightfnl  aliout  the  man.  though  in  great  poverty,  ha 
"*  *"  jicrToct  a  genllomnn,  with  sucL  gcuTiiue  dignity  and  iude- 
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pendence,  —  scorning  presents,  and  of  such  native  delicncy  m 
words,  &a,  &c.,  ice.  —  that  I  have  not  scrupled  promisii^  r« 
bring  him  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  together.  He  expressed  hv 
thanks  strongly,  aaying  :  "  You  do  me  honor  :  Mr.  WordHWorth 
IB  a  grcHt  man.  Bemdee,  he  inay  convhice  me  I  aiu  wrong 
about  him  ;  I  have  been  wrong  before  now,"  ifec.  Coleridg* 
hrtti  visited  BLike,  and  1  uni  told  talks  finely  al)oflt  Iiim. 

That  t  miglit  not  eucTuadi  on  a  third  sheet,  I  have  coui- 
preased  what  1  had  tu  say  about  Blake.  You  muHl  art  Iiim 
one  of  these  days,  and  he  will  interest  you,  a.t  all  ci-enta,  what- 
ever character  jou  give  to  his  mind. 

I  go  on  the  let  of  March  on  a  circuit,  which  will  last  > 
month.  If  you  write  during  that  time  dii-oct,  "  On  the  Ko^ 
folk  Cireuit "  ;  if  before,  direct  here, 

My  best  remembraneea  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth.  And 
recollect  again  that  yon  are  not  to  read  afl  this  letter  to  aaj 
one  if  it  will  olfend.  .And  joti  are  yourself  to  forgive  it,  com- 
iug  from  one  who  is 

Affectionately  your  friend, 

H.  C.  11 

J/ttreA  iSd.  —  A  consultation  in  a  libel  case  for  a  Methodist 
preacher.  Rather  a  comic  scene.  The  seal  us  well  ae  the 
taste  of  the  partisans  of  the  prosecutor  was  shown  in  the  brief. 
One  seutenoe  I  copy  as  a  specimen :  "  This  shamefiil  trash. 
origin&tiug  in  the  profoundcst  malice,  nurtured  and  propagated 
on  the  base  hope  of  extortion,  has  ingratitude  unparalleled  fiir 
its  stain,  wickedness  hitherto  undiai^oTered  for  its  nature,  anil 
the  indelible  shame  of  its  own  reputation  to  seal  the  abhorrent 
charauter  of  its  crime." 

AfarcA  23d.  —  Was  much  pleased  with  my  great-nlere 
(daughter  of  Tom).  She  has  as  many  indications  of  sensibil- 
ity and  talent  as  I  ever  witnessed  in  a  child  not  much  more 
than  two  years  old.  She  atngs  with  apparently  a  full  feeling 
of  what  she  sings. 

April  16th,  —  A  report  concerning sufficiently  spread 

to  make  his  return  from  the  Continent  neeeasarj-.  Yet  A 
says  he  is  (\\ixto  satisfied  th&t  the  report  is  groimdless.  It  can- 
not be  traced  to  any  authority  whatever,  and  it  ia  of  a  kind 
which,  though  highly  injurious,  might  arise  out  of  the  mo* 
insignificant  of  idle  remnrlca.     A  says  to  B,  "  Noliody  knows 

why  keeps    abroad ;    it  is  quite   unaccoimtaiile.     Hii 

fHends  say  nothing."     B  sayn  to  (',  "  Have  you  heard  why 
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yl  Can  he  be  in  difficiiHies  J"  In  siicnking 
t  tTic  mutter  t"  I),  0  iickiiowledges  thnt  there  is  a,  suspicion 
- — ■ —  is  iu  ilifficiilties,  iind  iidds  :  "  I  hope  there  is  noth- 
a  it,  for  1  hud  u  high  opinion  of  him.  letter  Bay  noth- 
Sumiisea  incraiae,  aiid  the  whisper  goes  down  to  Z,  and 
»me8  biuik  nnd  crnnses  and  jostles  ;  and  uuless  some  one  (vivea 
imself  the  troiihlo  to  write  to  the  subject  of  these  reports,  he 
}mes  home  to  flud  his  reputation  gone. 

April  2Sd.  —  Called  late  on  Lamb.  He  lent  me  a  humor- 
I  Deformity,"  which  I  read  with  pleasure.  It 
I  very  much  in  Lamb's  own  style  of  humor,  and  is  a  piece  of 
1aj't\U  self-satire,  if  not  written  in  the  assumed  ehnraeter  of  a 

nip-baekod,  diseased  member  of  PBrlioment.  Pubtisbed  hy 
hxlaley,  1 7H4,  the  author.  William  Hay.  Esq.  He  would  have 
'ten  kiiown  to  the  wits  of  his  age." 

Mat/  18>h.  ~  At  night  over  Coleridge's  "  Aids  to  Reflection," 
'  work  whioh  has  interested  me  greatly  and  oocnpied  me  much 
T  Inte.     It  has  remarkable  talent  and  strange  singularities, 

s  religion  that  of  the  vulgar,  his  philosophy  his  own.     This 

irk  exhibits  the  liest  adaptation  of  Kantian  principles  to 
Inglish  religious  sentiment, 

RrmA  —  That  licautiful  composition,  in  the  special  sense  of 
eing  compounded  of  the  production  of  the  Scotch  Alip,  Leigh- 

iH  and  himself,  I  compared  to  an  ancient  statue  said  to  l>e  made 
f  ivory  and  gold,  likening  the  paxt  belonging  to  the  Archhiahop 
)  ivory,  and  that  belonging  to  Coleridgo  (o  gold,  Coleridge 
Knewhere  admits  that,  musing  over  I.eighton's  text,  he  was  not 
tways  able  t^i  distingnisb  what  was  pj-nperly  his  own  from  what 

s  nwiTed  from  hia  master.  Instead  of  saying  in  my  joimial 
iat  his  philosophy  is  his  own,  and  his  religion  that  of  the  vul- 

r,  might  I  not  more  truly  have  said  that  he  was  not  unwilling 
I  aome  puhlicntion  to  write  Iwth  r#»tertcally  and  ^^roterically  \ 

May  ;ilXh.  —  At  Miss  Sharpo's.  A  small  but  agreeable 
tj",  —  the  Flaxmans,  Aikius,  4c.  Samuel  ttogers  came 
!,  and  ajH)kc  about  Wordsworth's  poems  with  great  respect, 
Bt  witli  regret  at  his  obstinate  adherence  to  his  peuuUarities. 

Rrm.%  — There  was  at  this  time  a  current  anecdote  that 
ofgen  onoe  said  to  Wordsworth,  "  If  you  would  let  me  edit 
iur  poems,  and  give  me  leave  to  omit  some  half-doaeu,  and 
jake  a  few  trifling  alterations,  1  would  engage  that  you  should 
'  -a  popular  a  poet  as  any  living."     Wordsworth's  answer  is 
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Buid  to  have  been  :  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  yon,  Mr.  Ro^vn ; 
I  am  a  poor  man,  but  I  would  i-ather  romtiin  ati  1  lun." 

Maff  2Stli,  —  Mr.  Scargill  *  breakfaetod  witb  m«.  A  sennbit 
niau.  He  said,  at)  Englblkman  is  never  happy  hut  when  he  ia 
niiserablb  ;  a  Scotcluuon  is  never  at  home  but  when  he  it 
abroad  ;  an  InahinaD  is  at  peace  ouly  when  he  in  liiEhtiug^ 

Culled  on  Meyer  of  Hed  Lion  Square,  where  Lamb  wan  Ml- 
tiug  Tor  his  portrait.!  A  strong  likoneHS  :  but  it  gives  liiin  the 
air  of  a  thinking  mfin,  and  is  mere  like  tlie  frainur  of  a  mrsUm 
of  philosophy  tliuu  the  genial  and  gay  anthor  of  the  "  Envyii 
of  Eli  a." 

Mng  27th.  —  At  the  Haymarket.  An  agreeable  evening 
1  saw  nothing  but  Liston.  In  "  Quite  Correct  "  he  is  an  inn- 
keeper, very  aiuiuus  to  be  quite  correct,  and  understandiii^ 
everything  litorally.  Hia  hunioroua  stupidity  is  the  tmij 
pleasant  thing  in  the  piece.  In  "  Paul  Pry  "  he  ia  not  the 
mar-plot  but  the  make-plot  of  the  play,  for  by  his  prying  uid 
picking  out  of  the  water  some  letter  by  which  a  plot  is  detect- 
ed, he  exposi^B  a  knavish  housekeeper,  who  is  on  tho  point  uT 
inveigling  an  old  bachelor  into  moiTiage.  Liaton's  ininutable 
face  is  the  onlj'  amusement. 

JutttSt/u  —  A  party  at  Miss  Bengor's.  Saw  Dr.  Kitchener, 
nf  gostrononiio  celebrity,  but  had  nu  conversation  with  biin. 
A  grave  and  formal  man,  with  loi^g  face  and  spcctuolos.  Otbet 
authors  were  there,  —  a  Mr.  Jerdau,  the  editor  of  the  lAttnrf 
Gtttette,t  a  work  I  do  not  like  ;  Miss  Laiiilon.  a  young  poeteai. 
—  a  starling,  —  the  "  L.  E.  L."  of  the  (iruttte,  with  a  gay  good- 
humored  fiicu,  whiuh  gave  me  n  favorable  impression;  sn 
Australian  poet,  with  the  face  of  a  frog;  and  .Miss  Porttf 
(Jane),  who  ia  looking  much  older  than  when  I  last  saw  her. 

Jvw  12lli.  —  With  W.  Pattiason  at  Irviug's.  Wo  took  t» 
there.  Some  alight  diminution  of  respect  for  him.  He  tivowrd 
intolerance.  Thought  tho  Presbyterian  clergy  were  right  in 
luxating  on  the  execution  nf  Aikcnhead  for  blasphemy. §     Yet 
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I  cannot  deny  the  consistency  of  this.  The  difficult j  lies  m 
reconciling  any  form  of  Christianity  with  tolerance.  There 
came  in  several  persons,  who  were  to  read  the  Prophets  with 
Irving.  I  liked  what  I  saw  of  these  people,  but  Pattisson  and 
I  came  away,  of  course,  before  the  reading  began.  Irving  has 
sunk  of  late  in  public  opinion  in  consequence  of  his  writing 
and  preaching  about  the  millennium,  which,  as  he  said  this 
afternoon,  he  believes  will  come  in  less  than  forty  years.  He  is 
certainly  an  enthusiast,  —  I  fear,  too,  a  fanatic. 

JvL¥ie  13th,  —  Called  early  on  Blake.  He  was  as  wild  as 
ever,  with  no  great  novelty.  He  talked,  as  usual,  of  the  spirits, 
asserted  that  he  had  committed  many  murders,  that  reason  is 
the  only  evil  or  sin,  and  that  careless  people  are  better  than 
those  who,  i&c.,  <S:c 

June  15th,  —  Called  at  Montagu's.  Rode  with  him,  Mrs. 
Montagu,  and  Irving  to  Highgate.  Coleridge,  as  usual,  very 
eloquent,  but,  as  usual,  nothing  remains  now  in  my  mind  that 
I  can  venture  to  insert  here.  1  never  took  a  note  of  Coleridge's 
conversation  which  was  not  a  caput  mortuum.  But  still  there 
is  a  spirit,  and  a  glorious  spirit  too,  in  what  he  says  at  all 
times.  Irving  was  not  brilliant,  but  gloomy  in  his  denuncia- 
tions of  God's  vengeance  against  the  nation  for  its  irreligion. 
By  the  by,  Coleridge  declaims  against  Irving  for  his  reveries 
about  the  Prophecies.  Irving,  however,  pleased  me  by  his 
declaration  on  Monday,  that  Coleridge  had  convinced  him  that 
he  was  a  bibliolatrist. 

June  17th,  Rein.*  —  Went  down  to  Witham,  and  Pattisson 
drove  me  to  Maldon,  that  I  might  exercise  my  electoral  fran- 
chise. The  Pattissons  were  then  Whigs  and  Liberals,  and  Mr. 
Lennard  was  their  candidate.  There  was  a  sort  of  medium 
man,  a  Mr.  Wynn,  a  Tory,  but  less  offensive  than  Quentin 
Dick,  a  vulgar  anti-papist.  I  gave  a  plumper  for  Lennard, 
and  made  a  speech  on  the  hustings.  I  began  wilfully  with  a 
few  sentences  meant  for  fun,  and  gained  a  little  applause.  I 
declared  that  I  was  an  enemy  to  popish  practices.  But  when 
I  turned  round  and  said  that  the  atiti-Catholic  laws  were 
of  a  popish  character,  and  therefore  I  was  against  them,  the 
storm  of  hisses  and  screams  was  violent.  One  fellow  cried 
out :  "  Don't  believe  that  feller,  —  he 's  a  lawyer,  —  he 's  paid 
for  what  he  says."     I  enjoyed  the  row,  and  could  well  imagine 

intercede  for  him;  but  so  far  Avero  tliey  from  spconding  his  petition,  that  ther 
nctunllv  demanded  that  hi*  execution  should  not  be  delaved!    (See  "  Macaii- 
1bv'»  rfistorv.'*  Vol.  IV.  pp.  781-7^4.) 
♦  Written  in  1852. 
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how  8  tnan  used  to  being  abused,  and  knowing  that  it  is  his 
party,  iiud  not  he,  tliat  is  attaclted,  can  Tery  well  bear  it. 

J'am  a7(A.  — Dined  at  Flaxman's.  Mr.  Tiilk.  bite  M.  P. 
for  Sudbury,  Lis  father-in-law,  Mr.  Norris,  and  a  tuinicsake  fif 
mine,  Mr.  Robinson,  1  think  an  M.  I*.  Our  tulk  chioflv  un 
public  m&tters.  The  litt3enL<ss  uf  this  sort  of  ^eatneas  is 
DOW  BO  deeply  impressed  on  me,  that  I  sm  in  no  danger  of 
overeatimatuig  the  houors  which  pnblie  offiee  confers.  TIib 
quiet  and  dignity  attendant  on  a  man  of  genius,  like  Flaxnun, 
ai'e  worth  immeasurably  more  tlrnn  anything  wliioh  popiiior 
fevor  can  give.  The  aftenoooa  was  as  lively  as  the  oppreBRivn 
heat  would  permit 

Irish  Tour.* 

.Inly  SOlli.  - —  I  left  London  early  by  coaeh,  and  the  journey 
was  rendered  pleasant  by  an  agreeable  companion,  the  sou  (^ 
an  old  and  ^idued  friend.  On  passing  through  Devizes,  I  bad 
a  mortifying  sense  of  my  own  forgetfulnesa,  as  well  as  of  lh( 
tniusiency  of  human  things.  There  I  s])ent  three  years  at 
school.  But  I  could  nrit  without  difficulty  find  an  indivtdiml 
in  the  place  who  knows  nie  now.  Not  a  Bthool-fellow  have  I 
any  recollection  of.  The  very  houfies  had  nearly  growa  tnit 
of  knowledge  ;  and  an  air  of  meanness  in  the  strecta  was  voir 
unpleasant  to  me.  Yet,  had  I  not  been  expected  elsewhere,  1 
Bhonld  have  stayed  a  ni^t  at  the  Bcar.f  I  could,  perhftft. 
have  found  out  some  once  familiar  walk. 

Wc  were  set  down  at  Melksham,  twelve  miles  K'fore  Bath, 
at  the  house  of  the  mother  of  my  companion.  Mis.  &-aiu.  u 
widow.t  Her  Bi8tL'^iH-lflw  and  a  cousin  were  there,  one  dau^- 
ter  and  three  sons,  besides  my  companion.  They  seemed  f  > 
linve  one  heart  between  them  all,  aud  to  he  as  aifectianate  ■ 
knot  of  worthy  people  as  I  ever  saw.  Mrs.  E\-aiis  and  her 
sistor  were  glad  to  see  an  old  actpuiintimce,  who  vnabled  thun 
to  live  over  again  some  hours  they  might  otherwise  have  fat- 
gotten  forever. 
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August  4th,  —  I  proceeded  to  the  Hot  Wells,  Bristol 

Rtm.^  —  Mj  joiurnal  expresses  disgust  at  the  sight  of  the 
river  Avon,  "  a  deep  bank  of  solid  dirty  clay  on  each  side,  with 
a  streamlet  of  liquid  mud  in  the  centre."  I  should  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  mention  this,  wei'e  it  not  to  add  that  a  few 
years  since  I  found  this  Western  port  vastly  improved  by  the 
formation  of  a  wet  dock,  so  that  the  city  is  in  a  degree  re- 
lieved from  the  nuisance  of  a  tidal  river.  I  had  the  company 
of  a  younger  son  of  Mrs.  Evans-f 

August  6th,  —  I  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  Cork.  The  cab- 
in passengers  paid  £  1  each  ;  the  steerage  passengers  2  «.  A 
pleasant  voyage,  with  pleasant  companions,  whom  I  have  never 
heard  of  since. 

August  6th,  —  Landed  early  in  the  Cove  of  Cork.  And  four 
of  us  were  put  on  a  jaunting-car  or  jingle.  I  was  amused  and 
surprised  hy  the  efficiency  of  man  and  beast.  The  animal, 
small  and  rough,  but  vigorous ;  the  driver  all  rags  and  vi- 
vacity. He  managed — how  I  could  not  conceive  —  to  pack  us 
all  on  his  car,  and  vast  quantities  of  luggage  too,  with  the 
oddest  tackle  imaginable,  —  pack-thread,  handk^t^hiefs,  (fee, 

Rem,X  —  My  first  impression  of  the  Irish  poor  was  never 
altered.  The  men  were  all  rags.  Those  who  did  not  beg  or 
look  beggingly  (and  many  such  I  saw)  were  worse  dressed 
than  an  English  beggar.  The  women,  though  it  was  summer, 
had  on  dark  cloth  cloaks.  Yet,  except  the  whining  or  howling 
beggars,  the  gayety  of  these  poverty-stricken  creatures  seemed 
quite  invincible. 

"  And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  niisen-. 
Not  onco  perceive  their  foul  disflgiirement.** 

O'Connell  one  day,  pointing  to  a  wretched  house,  said  to  me, 
**  Had  you  any  idea  of  so  much  wretchedness  ? "  I  answered, 
"  I  had  no  idea  of  so  little  wretchedness  with  such  destitution." 

August  7th,  —  I  rose  early  and  took  a  walk  in  the  city.  After 
bretikfast,  seeing  in  the  coffee-room  two   gentlemen  w^ho  ap- 

f  cared  to  be  barristers,  I  presented  my  card  to  them,  told  them 
was  an  English  barrister,  and  requested  them  to  take  me  into 
court.  They  complie<i  with  great  politeness.  The  name  of 
one  was  Thwaites.     The  courts,  two  wretched  buildings  in  the 

♦  Written  in  1843. 

t  Either  he  or  his  brother  is   now  the  printer  and  part  proprietor  of 
xTWcfc.  —  H.  C  R.,  1843. 
I  Written  in  1848. 
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sbapL"  of  meetiiig-houaes ;  the  jury  sitting  aloft  iu  tlie  guUerr, 
luid  tlte  counsel,  on  one  eide,  sittiug  so  near  tho  gallery  that 
tliey  wvn  oUliged  1«  lift  up  their  beadti  liidiurotiHly  to  uttdi  ■ 
glimpse  of  the  foremun. 

I  wtitit  lirat  into  llio  Nisi  Prina  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Toimu 
was  Kitting.  A  very  young-looking,  Ciir-comjiluxiuuul,  mild 
and  gcntlemunly  man.  A  point  of  law  was  Ixiiug  nrgued.  Ths 
promiuont  Diao  lit  tho  bar  van  n  tliick-uet,  bmad-ftwBd.  good- 
humored,  middle-aged  poraun,  who  tipoke  with  tho  air  of  out 
conociotis  of  superiority.  It  was  DEUiiel  O'Cannell.  lie  begu 
to  talk  over  with  Mr,  Thwaitee  the  point  under  diacussiuD.  I 
could  not  help  putting  in  a  word.  "  You  seem,  sir,  to  be  of 
our  profuasion,"  said  O'Connell.  "  I  nni  nn  English  barriater." 
He  asked  uiy  name,  aud  from  that  moment  commenced  n  aerie« 
of  civilities  which  seem  likely  to  be  continued,  and  may  greatly 
modify  this  joiiruej-.  He  took  me  by  the  ann,  led  rae  from 
court  to  court,  as  he  bad  biisiuess  iu  most  cases,  and  yet  fouod 
time  to  ehat  with  uiu  at  intervals  all  the  day.  Ho  made  rauct 
of  ino,  and,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  from  a  mere  exubumuce  of 
good-nature. 

In  the  other  court  was  Baron  Penncfather,  a  man  whom  all 
the  liar  praised  for  his  uiiuncrsas  well  as  for  hiti abilities.  Ho 
hud  nevertheless  a  droll  air.  with  a  simplicity  somewhat  qiis- 
EJcal. 

With  the  judges  as  well  as  the  bar  and  the  people  O'Oounell 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  pet ;  his  good-humor  probably  atotiiog 
for  hifi  political  perversities,  anil,  what  must  have  been  to  his  col- 
leagues more  objectionable,  his  great  success.  Bennett,  K.  C, 
was  his  chief  opponent,  —  a  complete  contrast.  Wagget,  Re- 
corder of  Corit,  is  a  man  of  ingratiating  sweetness  of  manner. 
Among  the  joniora  is  O'Loghleu,  n  rising  man  with  a  good 
face.* 

I  found  that  business  was  transacted  with  more  gravity  and 
politeness  than  I  had  expected.  An  insurance  cause  was  tried, 
in  wliiuh  both  judges  and  counsel  aeemeil  to  be  at  fniilt.  It  it 
only  recently  that  iiisurauces  have  been  effected  hero-  On 
questions  of  evidence  greater  latitude  was  allowed  tlian  in  onr 
English  courts.  That  is,  there  was  more  common  sense,  with 
fewer  teebnicalitiea.  T  amused  myself  attending  to  ttie  busi- 
ness, with  one  incident  to  divert  my  mind,  and  that  is  worth 
tiientiouiug. 


I  recollected  thst  among  ray  school-fellows  at  Devices  WM  ft^ 
Cork  boy,  named  Johnson.     I  had  heard  uf  hts  being  an  ab-  J 
tomey.     I  recalled  hia  conntcnaace  to  my  mind,  —  red  hair, 
n?ddi8h  eyee,  very  large  nose,  and  fair  comgilcxiou.     1  louktid    ' 
about,  and   actually    discovered  niy  old  Bchool-fellow  in  the 
Under  Sheriff.     On  iminir*-,  I  fonnd  I  was  right  in  my  gnesa. 
Wlieu  the  judge  retired,  I  went  up  to  the  Under  Sheritf  and 
Baid,  "  Will  you  allow  metti  nak  you  an  impertinent  question  1" 
Hitt  look  implied,  "Any  question  that  ia  nnt  impertinent."  — 
"  Were  you  at  school  at  Devizes!  "  —  "  Ves,  I  was.    Why,  you 
are  not  im  old  school-fellow  1 "  —  "  Yes,  I  am."  —  "  1  shall  be 
glad  to  talk  with  you."     Our  conversation  ended  in  my  eu- 
g&ging  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow. 

Au'juM  StL  —  The  morning  was  spent  in  lounging  about  the 
enviroDB  of  Cork,  about  which  I  stiall  say  nothing  here.  In 
the  aftenioon  I  went  to  my  old  scliool-fellow,  Johnson,  whom  I 
found  handsomely  housed  in  the  Parade.  Accompanied  him 
and  two  strangers  in  a  jingle  to  hia  residence  at  our  loiiding- 
placc,  Passage.  From  hrst  to  last  I  could  not  bring  myself 
back  to  his  recollection  :  hut  I  had  no  difiiculty  in  satisfying 
him  that  I  had  been  his  school-fellow,  so  many  were  the  recol- 
lections we  had  in  common.  Johnson  has  a  wife,  an  agreeable 
woman,  and  a  large  tine  faiiuly.  Ho  gave  me  an  account  of 
bimtielf.  He  began  the  world  with  a  guinott,  and  by  close  atten- 
tion to  business  is  now  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  For 
many  years  he  hoe  lieen  Solicitor  to  the  AdrairBltj,  Excise, 
Cuatums,  and  Stomp  Office.  He  is  n  Ecatous  Protestwnt.,  —  I 
fear  im  Orangeman.  1  therefore  avoided  politics,  for,  had  we 
quarrelled,  we  could  not,  as  formerly,  have  settled  our  differ- 
ence by  u  harralesfl  lioxing-nrntch.  But  our  old  sohuol  was  ft 
subject  on  which  we  both  had  great  pleasure  in  talking.  Our 
recollections  were  not  always  of  the  sumc  circumstances,  and 
HO  wo  cuuld  nfisist  each  other.  "  Do  you  remember  Cuthbert  1 " 
said  his  daughter.  "  What,"  said  1,  "  a  shy,  blushing  lad,  very 
gentle  and  amiable  1 "  She  turned  to  her  father,  and  said  :  "  If 
we  could  have  dtnibted  that  this  gentleman  was  your  school- 
fellow, thia  would  be  enough  to  convince  us.  He  has  described 
Cuthbert  as  he  was  to  the  last,"  She  said  this  with  tears  is  J 
her  eyea.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  family,  and  hut  lately  I 
deud.  Johnsim  pnmiisfd  thiit  if  I  would  visit  him  on  my  re- 1 
tunt,  he  would  iuvitc  three  or  four  scbooj -fellows  to  meet  n 

The  drive  to  Passagti  was  very  1)euutirul ;  but  the  boy  who 
drove  me  did  not  keep  hia  promrse,  to  call  for  me  before 
nine,  to  take  me  Uick,  and  so  T  hod  to  widk. 
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Att^att  9fA.  ^ThiB,  too,  a  very  intereeting  dHV.  I  n« 
early.  atroUed  on  llie  tine  Quay,  and  breiikfaated.  After  eigtit 
I  was  pai^ked  upon  the  Killarney  Mnil,  with  a  crooded  nm 
of  passengers  And  luj^gage.  Iieu[>t>d  up  in  dufiaiice  of  all  rvguU- 
tiona  of  Farlininent  or  prudenoe.  The  good-hiwnor  with  nUA 
every  one  submitted  to  inconvetticiioea  was  very  itaiiomat.  I 
wtM  wedged  in  behind  when  I  heurd  a  voice  exclaim:  "Toa 
niiutt  get  down,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  ait  by  O'OotUii^  in  tnmt 
He  iiifliata  on  it."  The  ruioe  was  that  of  a  hnirister  vbom  I 
bod  aeen  ia  oouit,  and  who,  by  pressii^  me  to  cbftnge  plaoa 
with  bim,  led  to  tny  having  as  interesting  a  ride  as  can  I* 
imagined  ;  for  "  tlie  glorioua  Counsellor."  aa  ho  was  bailed  Irt 
the  natives  on  the  road,  is  a  capital  com|mniou,  with  bi^ 
animal  spirits,  iutinito  good  temper,  -  great  eamcstnoes  to  (ii»- 
cuBsion,  and  replete  with  tntolligeiioe  on  all  the  subjects  M 
talked  upon.  There  was  anfiioient  difterenoe  between  na  k 
produce  uicessant  controversy,  and  siillieient  a^reemoit  It 
generate  kindness  and  respect.  Perceiring  at  tirat  tlut  ht 
meant  to  have  a  long  talk  on  tlie  stirring  topioa  of  the  day,  I 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  saying  :  "  !n  order  that  wesbonM 
be  on  fair  terms,  as  I  know  a  ^reat  deal  nbont  you,  and  TM 
know  nothing  about  me,  it  ia  right  that  I  ahoiiltl  tell  yoit  tMt 
I  am  by  education  a  Disaontcr,  that  1  have  been  brou^t  Dp 
to  think,  Mid  do  think,  the  Honinn  Catholic  Church  the  grmlM 
enemy  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  that  (rom  a  relipooi 
point  of  view  it  is  theobjectof  my  abhorrence.  But,  nt  the  nuM 
time,  you  cannot  have,  politically,  a  warmer  friend.  [  thlni: 
emancipatioa  your  right.  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  nsk  whctlwr 
in  tike  circamatanoes  yon  would  grant  us  what  you  donnuid- 
Eniancipation  is  your  right.  And  wore  I  a  Roman  Catholic 
there  is  no  extremity  1  would  not  risk  in  order  to  got  it." 

These,  aa  nearly  as  possible,  were  my  words.  On  Bt 
ending,  he  eeieed  mo  by  the  hand  very  cordially,  and  aaid : "I 
would  a  thousand  times  rather  talk  with  one  of  your  wkt  (^ 
thinking  than  with  one  of  my  own."  Of  course  the  igiiestioniif 
the  truth  or  fitlsehood  of  the  Bcvcral  schemes  of  religion  tnt 
not  once  adverted  to,  but  merely  the  collateral  quostionaef  n 
historical  or  judicial  lieuring.  And  on  all  these  O'Connell  hii 
an  inRnite  udvantage  over  me,  in  bis  much  greater  noquahit- 
ance  with  the  subject.  He  maintaiued  stoutly  that  intoletwm 
ia  no  essential  principle  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  buti» 
unhappily  introduced  by  politicians  for  secular  interests,  the 
priests  of  all  religions  having  yielded  on  this  point  to  klnga 
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kod  mn^Eiistrafes.  Of  this  lie  did  nrrt  conriiioe  mo.  He  also 
iffinued  —  and  thia  toHv  be  true  —  f.hfit  during  the  reign  of 
jDoeen  Mary  not  a  single  Protestant  was  put  to  death  in  Ire- 
(imd.  Nor  was  there  any  reaction  against  the  Protestants 
iOring'  the  rei^  of  JaDies  IT. 

fi  Our  conversation  was  now  &iid  then  amusingly  diversified 
By  incidents.  It  was  known  on  the  road  that  "  the  glorious 
wninsellor"  was  to  be  on  the  coach,  and  therefore  at  every 
liUagG,  and  wlierever  we  changed  hoTHCs,  there  wna  a  knot  of 
vople  assembled  tu  cheer  him.  The  county  we  tmvcrsed 
W8  for  the  motit  pttrt  wild,  naked,  and  comfortless. 
I  will  mention  only  tlie  little  towu  of  Macroom,  liecaiise  1 
3  alighted,  and  was  shown  the  interior  of  a  gentleman's 
kftt  (Hedgcfl  Eyre,  E^.).  —  a  riolent  Orangenmu,  1  wob  told. 
Eowever,  in  spite  of  the  squire,  there  was  in  the  town  a,  signboard 
n  which  was  the  very  "  Counsellor"  himself,  with  a  visuge  es 
■roe  as  the  Saracen's  head.  He  would  not  confess  to  having 
t  for  the  pi[:ture.  and  promised  us  one  still  liner  on  the  road. 
On  a  very  wild  pUiin  be  directed  my  attention  to  a  solitary 
',  M  a  dujtontic  so  great  that  it  was  difficult  to  bolieTe  a 
I  would  carry  a  ball  so  fiir.  Yet  here  u  grwit-uiu:le  of 
^onnell's  nan  shot.  He  had  declared  tliat  he  would  shoot  a 
who  refused  to  fight  him  on  account  uf  his  being  a 
tthohc.  For  this  he  was  proclaimed  under  n  law  passed  al^r 
ie  Revolution,  autboriiing  the  government  to  declare  it  lawful 
» put  ta  death  the  proclaimed  individuals.  He  never  left  his 
use  unarmed,  and  he  kept  at  a  distAnce  from  houses  and 
loes  where  his  enemies  might  lie  in  wait  for  him ;  but  he 
d  miscolcidated  the  power  of  the  rifle. 
At  one  of  the  posting- housoH  there  was  with  the  crowd  a 
',  very  old  woman,  with  gray  eytja,  fiir  apart,  and  an  ex- 
siou  that  reminded  me  of  that  excellent  woman.  D.  W. 
B  soon  OB  we  stopped  she  eickiimed,  with  a  piercing  voice  : 
U  titai,  I  should  live  to  see  your  uolile  honor  itgain  '.  Do 
s  something,  your  honor,  to  —  "  "  Wliy,  you  are  on 
taX,"  cried  the  Counsellor.  "  Did  you  not  oak  me 
r  ft  sixpence  likst  time,  to  buy  a  nail  for  your  cottiiil"  —  "I 
^eve  T  did,  yoiu-  honor,  and  I  thought  it."  —  "  Well,  then, 
»n\  a  shilling  for  you,  but  only  ou  condition  tliut  you  are 
fed  before  I  come  this  way  again."  She  caught  the  shilling, 
A  gave  a  sorcom  of  joy  tliat  quite  startled  ine.  She  set  up 
l^jier,  and  cried  out :  "  I  '11  buy  a  new  doak,  —  1  '11  buy  n  new 
lu  ! "  —  "  You  foolisli  old  woman,  noliody  will  give  you  a 
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shilling  if  you  hftve  a  new  cloak  on."  —  ''O.  hut  I  von't  wcv 
it  here,  I  won't  wenr  it  here  ! "  And,  wben  the  horueA  BtKHed, 
wo  left,  her  Mill  capering,  and  the  coUoctfd  mob  atiouting  ihi 
pniisea  of  ■■  the  glorious  Counsellor,"  Evervwbere  hv  seemwl 
to  Ite  the  ohject  of  warm  attachment  on  the  purt  of  the  people. 
And  even  from  Protestants  I  lieurd  u  veiy  high  chnrnct«r  iif 
him  ftB  a  private  gcntlcmiiii. 

To  recur  ouce  more  to  our  conversation.  On  my  t«lIiDg  him 
that  if  he  could  pro\-e  his  uasertion  that  intolerance  ia  not  in- 
herent in  Homy  CBtboliclam,  he  would  do  more  than  liy  any 
other  means  to  reconcile  ProtestantB  to  Konian  Cjitholioi.— 
that  the  fires  of  Smithficld  are  oftener  thought  of  than  llii' 
seven  sacraments  or  the  maaa,  he  reconimeuilcd  Milni-r'* 
"  Letters  to  a  I'rebendarj-,"  •  and  a  pamphlet  ou  the  Catluilic 
claims  by  Dr.  Troy.t  He  Baid  :  "Of  all  the  powerful  intellecli 
1  have  ever  encountered,  Dr.  Troy's  is  the  most  powprfiil." 

He  related  a  very  iniportaut  occurrence,  which,  if  true,  oiirirt 
by  this  time  to  be  one  of  the  acknowledged  facts  of  historj.] 
During  the  fiunous  rising  of  the  Irish  volnnteM^.  in  1786,  tiie 
leaders  of  the  jiarty,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Lord  Churlcnmnl, 
and  Mr.  Flood,  had  ri^solved  on  declaring  the  inde)>endcncu  uf 
Ireland.  At  a  meeting  held  Ibr  the  pin-pose  of 'drawing  up 
the  proclamation,  Orattan  made  bis  appearance,  luid  confouodtd 
them  all  by  his  determined  opposition.  "  Unless  you  pnt  mo 
to  death  this  instant,  or  pledge  your  honor  that  you  will  alan- 
don  the  project,  I  wilt  go  instantly  to  the  (.'astle,  and  dunounn 
you  all  oa  traitors."  Hie  resolution  and  courage  prevwIeA 
This  was  known  to  the  goverumcnt,  and  therefore  it  wbs  ttwt 
the  guvenmient  assented  to  the  grant  of  a  pension  by  the  IiiA 
Parliament. 

We  arrived,  about  four  o'clock,  at  the  mean  and  uncomfort- 
able little  town  of  Killamey.     On  oiu-  arrival  O'flooneil  ■"'•■ 

•"LellenKoBprcbondnr*-:  Brina  nn  Answer  In  Rffificli<.n*On  PoiKrv.  J; 
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jtiat  as  I  waa  about  ti)  aliglit  :  "  You  are  aware  by  thU  time 
that  I  am  king  of  tliis  imrt  of  Irrlaud.  Now,  nn  I  have  the 
'ipower,  I  toll  you  that  1  will  not  sutFer  you  to  alight  until  you 
give  me  your  word  of  lioiior  that  on  Monday  next  you  will  he 
Ht  the  house  of  my  bnither-in-law,  Mr.  M'Swiney,  at  Cnliir. 
There  I  shall  bo  witli  my  family,  and  you  mnat  tlien  accom- 
|)any  me  to  Derrynane,  my  residence.  Now,  promise  me  that 
faiataatly."  —  ■'  1  am  too  well  aware  of  your  power  to  reaiat 
^u  :  and  therefore  I  do  promise."  He  took  me  to  the  Konmore 
Anns,  and  introduced  me  as  a  particular  fdeod ;  and  I  have 
«o  doubt  that  the  attentions  1  received  were  greatly  owing  to 
the  recommendation  of  so  powerful  a  patron.  A  glanc*  shows 
thai  this  spot  deserves  all  its  fame  for  the  beauty  of  tla 
'environs. 

AuffUft  loth,  —  Having  risen  early  and  begun  my  breakfast, 
J  was  informed  i>y  my  landlord,  that,  four  gentlemen  would  bo 
lad  if  1  would  Joiu  them  in  an  excutsion  to  the  Lower  Lake. 
Vo  were  a  father  and  son,  by  no  means  oompaiiionable,  but 
iferfeoUy  innocuo\ia.  The  othor  tw^o  were  very  good  society  ; 
Mr.  J.  White,  of  GlengarifF,  a  nephew  of  Lord  Bantry ; 
the  other  a  Mr.  Smith,  the  sou  of  a  magistrate,  whose  family 
a  into  li-elund  under  Cromwell.  We  walked  to  Ross  Castle, 
there  embarked  on  the  lake  for  Muckrusa  Ablwy,  whore  we 
tew  bones  and  Jrngmetita  of  cottius  lyiug  about  most  oRensively. 
flFe  next  proceeded  to  the  Tore  Lake,  Luided  at  Tore  Cott«ge, 
^d  saw  a  caisuado.  At  Innisfallen  Island  we  had  the  usual 
Bnejil  of  roasted  salmon.  The  beauties  of  these  places,  —  aro 
ttfaey  not  written  in  the  guide-lx>oks  1  Our  coxswain  was  an  iu- 
Itelligent  man,  and  not  tlio  worse  for  believing  in  the  O'Dono- 
^iie  and  his  spectral  appearances. 

Auf/iuit  lllh.  —  Willked  up  the  mountain  Mangerton.  Had 
iittio  boy  for  our  guide.  He  took  us  by  a  gleu  from  Mr. 
jDoltman's  now  liouse.  On  our  way  we  saw  a  number  of  cows, 
■kere  the  pasture  is  said  to  be  rich,  and  our  lilile  guide  pointed 
it  It  ledge  of  stone  where,  he  said,  "  a  man  goes  a^sunmiering." 
le  atteuda  to  the  cows,  and  Lves  under  ttie  slietter  of  the 
sdge  of  ettono.  We  saw,  of  course,  the  famous  Devil's  Punch- 
>owl.  On  the  summit  a  magnificent  mountain  scene  presented 
toelC  Three  gentlemen  as  well  as  ourselves  were  there,  and 
ma  of  them,  a  handsome  ycung  man,  with  the  lur  of  an  officer, 
idbMtod  me  with  the  c|uestion  whether  1  was  not  at  Munich 
faree  years  ago,  when  a  Llerroan  student  fought  a  duel.  That 
boident  I  well  recollect. 
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Avfua  IStk.  — A  drive  to  the  Gap  of  Duiiloe. 
entnuice  I  ubeervod  a  hedge- echmtl,  —  aume  eight  or  teu  niggvd 
urching  sitting  literally  in  n  ditoh.  The  boaluiaii  Kaid  !h« 
inastor  ib  '*  a  mau  of  bri(i;ht  learaiug  m  any  iu  Kerry."  A  re- 
markftblEi  feature  in  the  nHiks  of  this  pam  is  that  they  tnku  a 
dark  color  from  the  action  of  water  on  them.  The  chnnn  of 
the  Uap  was  the  echo  called  forth  In  severai  pbocs  by  a  btiglc- 
man,  a  well-behaved  man,  atid  an  admirable  player.  He  jilaywl 
the  huntaiuan's  chorus  in  "  Der  FreisDhlitz."  1  think  be  nould, 
without  the  echo,  make  his  fortune  iu  London. 

At  the  middle  of  the  Gap  sat  a  forlorn,  cowering  object,  a 
woman  aged  105.  She  in  said  to  have  eur\-ived  all  her  >un, 
She  Bpoke  Irish  only.  Her  face  all  wrinkles ;  her  akiit  like 
that  of  tt  dried  fish.  I  never  hhw  bo  friglitful  a  creature  in  the 
hunum  fonn.  Hwift  must  have  seen  such  a  one  when  he 
described  his  Goldrums.* 

AnffMt  14lh.  — Took  my  place  on  an  outeide  car  (a  Rus- 
Bian  droHky,  in  tact),  a  by  no  means  inconvenient  vehicle  ta\ 
good  roudK.  At  five,  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  M'Swuiey,  at 
Caliir.  It  would  have  been  thon^t  forlorn  iu  England.  Is 
Ireland,  it  pliiced  the  occupier  among  the  kotiaralivreii.  Here 
1  found  a  nnmerous  family  of  O'Connclls.  Mrs.  O't'omieJ]  au 
invalid,  very  lady<like  and  ngreeablc-  There  were  six  orBeveii 
other  ladien,  well-hred,  Bome  yoimg  and  handsome.  It  waK  n 
strict  fast  day.  The  dinner,  however,  was  a  very  good  one. 
and  no  mortification  to  me.  Salmon,  trout,  various  ve^ijetabloi. 
sweet  puddings,  pie,  cream,  custards,  &c.,  kc.  There  was  &r 
the  invalid  a  single  dish  of  meat,  of  which  I  was  invited  t» 
partake,  On  arriving  at  the  table,  O'Connell  knocked  it  witk 
the  handle  of  his  knire,  —  every  one  put  hia  hand  to  his  bee, 
and  O'Connell  bulged  a  lilessing  in  the  nsnal  way,  Mldii]{C 
something  in  an  inaudible  whisper.  At  the  end  every  ODB 
crossed  himgelE.  1  was  told  that  O'Connell  had  not  tuled 
food  lUl  day.  He  is  rigid  iu  the  discharge  of  all  the  furmali- 
ties  of  his  cluircb,  but  with  the  utmost  c-onceivablu  libentUt* 
towards  others ;  and  there  is  great  hilarity  iu  hia  ordinary 


After  tea  I  was  taken  to  the  house  of  another  connection  rf 
tiie  O'C'onnella,  named  Primrose,  and  then'  I  slept. 

A«niud  I5fh.  —  1  did  not  rise  till  late.  Had  weather  all  day. 
The  murning  spent  in  writing.    In  the  afternoon  n  h»:go  d 
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party  from  Mr.  M'Swiney's.  Before  dinner  was  over  the  piper 
was  called  in.  He  was  treated  with  kind  familiarity  by  every 
one.  The  Irish  bagpipe  is  a  more  complex  instrument  than  the 
Scotch,  and  the  sound  is  less  offensive.  The  young  people  danced 
reels,  and  we  did  not  break  up  till  late.  O'Connell  very  lively, 
—  the  soul  of  the  party. 

August  16th,  —  A  memorable  day.  I  never  before  was  of  a 
party  which  travelled  in  a  way  resembling  a  royal  progress.  A 
chariot  for  the  ladies.  A  car  for  the  luggage.  Some  half-dozen 
horsemen,  of  whom  I  was  one.  1  was  mounted  on  a  safe  old 
horse,  and  soon  forgot  that  I  hafl  not  been  on  horseback  three 
times  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  natxiraf  scenery  little 
attractive.  Bog  and  ocean,  mountain  and  rock,  had  ceased  to 
be  novelties  We  passed  a  few  mud  hxits,  with  ragged  women 
and  naked  urchins  ;  but  all  was  redolent  of  life  and  interest  At 
the  door  of  every  hut  were  the  inhabitq.nts,  eager  to  greet  their 
landlord,  for  we  were  now  in  O'ConnelFs  territory.  And  their 
tones  and  gesticidations  manifested  unaffected  attachment.  The 
women  have  a  graceful  mode  of  sjilutation.  They  do  not  cour- 
tesy, but  bend  their  bodies  forward.  They  join  their  hands,  and 
then,  turning  the  palms  outward,  spread  them,  making  a  sort 
of  figure  of  a  bell  in  the  air.  And  at  the  stime  time  they  utter 
unintelligible  Irish  sounds. 

At  several  places  parties  of  men  were  standing  in  lanes.  Some 
of  these  parties  joined  us,  and  accomimniod  us  several  miles.  I 
was  8iuT>rised  by  remarking  that  some  of  the  men  ran  by  the 
side  of  O'Connell's  horse,  and  were  vehement  in  their  gesticula- 
tions and  loud  in  their  talk.  First  one  spoke,  then  another. 
O'Connell  seemed  desirous  of  shortening  their  clamor  by  whis- 
pering me  to  trot  a  little  fixster.  Asking  afterwards  what  all 
this  meant,  I  learnt  from  him  that  all  these  men  were  his  ten- 
ants, and  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  their  holding  under  him 
was,  that  they  should  never  go  to  law,  but  submit  all  their  dis- 
putes to  him.  In  fact,  he  was  trying  causes  all  the  morning.* 
We  were  driven  into  a  hut  bv  a  shower.  The  orators  did  not 
cease.  Whether  we  rested  inidcr  cover  or  tn)tted  forward,  the 
elot|uence  went  on.  The  hut  in  which  we  took  shelter  was,  I 
was  told,  of  the  bettermost  kind.      It  had  a  sort  of  chimney, 

•  This  18  worthy  of  note,  especinlly  for  its  l)onnng  oji  onn  of  tho  charges 
brought  agniiiAt  the  ngitntor  on  tho  rocont  monster  trial.  He  is  accu«ed  of 
conspiring  to  superse<ie  tlie  law  of  the  land  and  its  tribunals  by  introducing? 
arbitrations.  I  could  luive  borne  \vitne>s  that  he  had  a«lonted  this  pnictico 
seventeen  years  ago,  but  it  wouhl  Lave  been  exculpatory  ratlier  than  criminat- 
ing lefttimouy.  —  H.  C.  R..  1844. 
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not  A  mere  hole  ia  the  roof,  a  lung  wooden  sent  like  a  pianjen 
chair,  lUid  u  reoeas  which  I  did  not  exjiloni.  The  hovels  I  after- 
warcls  auw  Beemed  to  me  not  enviable  even  iu>  pigHtieo. 

At  the  ond  of  ten  miles  wo  eutered  a  iieut  house,  the  onlv 
one  we  saw.  Before  the  duor  wite  the  woir  of  a  salmon  lishcry. 
Here  Mrs.  O'Counell  ali^^htcd,  and  was  pUtod  on  a  piUicu.  es 
the  carriage  could  not  eroas  the  mouutaju.  As  the  rood  diil 
iiot  suit  my  horBcmniialiip.  I  preferred  walking.  The  rest  of 
the  i^ntlemen  kept  their  horses.  From  the  highest  point  vna 
a  scene,  not  Alpine,  hut  as  wild  as  any  I  ever  saw  in  ScotUud. 
A  gmnd  view  of  the  ocean,  with  rooky  islands,  bays,  and  prom- 
ontories. The  mouth  of  the  Keninare  Itiver  on  one  side,  and 
Valeutia  Bay  and  Island  on  the  other,  forming  the  abutbils  of 
O'Uonnell'B  country,  Derrynanci  In  tlie  centre,  immediately 
behind  a  houU]  nook  of  laud,  with  a  deliuious  sea-beach,  is  the 
muieion  of  the  O'Connella,  —  the  wreck,  as  he  remarked,  of 
the  family  fortune,  which  haa  suffered  hy  conAsoations  in  evcrv 
roign.  The  last  owner,  he  told  nie,  Maurice,  died  two  yeftrs 
ago.  used  ninety-nine.  He  left  the  estate  ti)  hiiieldesl  nephew, 
the  Counsellor.  The  house  is  of  plain  stone.  It  was  humble 
when  Maurice  died,  hut  Daniel  has  alrejvdy  added  some  loftier 
and  more  spacious  rooms,  wishing  to  render  the  abode  more 
suitable  to  his  rank,  as  the  greivt  leader  of  the  Romau 
Catholics. 

I  was  delighted  by  his  demeanor  towards  those  who  wel- 
comed him  ou  his  arrival.  I  remarked  (myself  nimoticed)  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  sprang  from  his  horse  and  kissed  a 
toothless  old  woman,  his  nurse. 

While  the  ladies  were  dressing  for  dinner,  he  took  me  a  short 
walk  on  the  sea-shore,  and  led  mc  to  a  peninsula,  where  were 
the  remains  of  a  monastefj',  — -  a  sacred  spot,  the  cemeterv  of 
the  U'Conncll  &mily.  He  showed  me  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  some  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  recorded  of  the  Uncle 
Maurice,  that  he  lived  a  long  and  prospcroiis  life,  rejoicing  in 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  as  the  means  of  raising  an  ancient 
family  from  ui^ust  depression.  His  loyalty  to  his  king  wan 
oulogiiKid. 

O'Connell  has  an  uncle  now  living  in  France  in  high  iavor 
with  Charles  X,,  having  centinued  with  him  during  his  emigra- 
tion. Circumstances  may  have  radknlizrd  the  Counsellor,  but 
his  uncle  was  made  hy  the  Revolution  a  violent  Royalist 
and  anti-Uallican,  as  their  ancestors  )iad  always  been  stanch 
Jacobites.      O'Connell   remarked  that,  with  a  little  manage- 
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ment,  the  English  government  might  have  secured  the  Irish 
Catholics  as  their  steadiest  friends,  —  at  least,  said  he,  signifi- 
cantly, *'  but  for  the  Union."  He  represented  the  priests  as 
stanch  friends  to  the  £ourl)on8.  They  inflexibly  hated  Buona- 
parte, and  that  is  the  chief  reason  why  an  invasion  in  his  day 
was  never  seriously  thought  of.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  if  the  pres- 
ent oppression  of  the  Catholics  continues,  and  a  war  should 
arise  between  France  and  England,  with  a  Bourbon  on  the 
throne,  there  is  no  knowing  what  the  consequences  might  be."  * 

We  had  an  excellent  dinner,  —  the  piper  there,  of  course, 
and  the  family  chaplain.  Tea  at  night.  1  slept  in  a  very  low 
old-fashioned  room,  which  showed  how  little  the  former  lords 
of  this  remote  district  regarded  the  comfoi*ts  and  decorations 
of  domestic  life. 

August  17th,  —  Rain  all  day.  I  scarcely  lefl  the  house. 
During  the  day  chatted  occasionally  with  O'Connell  and  vari- 
ous members  of  the  family.  Each  did  as  he  liked.  Some 
played  backgammon,  some  sang  to  music,  many  read.  1  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  "  Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family." 

August  18tk,  —  Fortunately  the  weather  better.  1  took  a 
walk  with  O'Connell.  The  family  priest  accompanied  us,  but 
left  abruptly.  In  reply  to  something  I  said,  O'Connell  re- 
marked, "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  great  cor- 
ruptions in  OTur  Church  at  the  time  what  you  call  the  Reforma- 
tion took  place,  and  a  real  reform  did  take  place  in  our  Church." 
On  this  the  priest  bolted.  I  pointed  this  out  to  O'Connell. 
"  O,"  said  he,   "  I   foi^ot  he  was  present,  or  I  would  not 

have  given  offence  to  the  good  man He  is  an  excellent 

parish  priest.  His  whole  life  is  devoted  to  acts  of  charity. 
He  is  always  with  the  poor." 

We  walked  to  a  small  fort,  an  intrenchraent  of  loose  stones, 
called  a  rath,  and  ascribed  to  the  Danes.  He  considered  it  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  natives  against  plundering  pirates, 
Danes  or  Normans,  who  landed  and  stayed  but  a  short  time, 
ravaging  the  country. 

"  Our  next  parish  in  that  direction,"  said  O'Connell,  point- 
ing seaward,  "  is  Newfoundland." 

*  I  cannot  help  adverting  to  one  or  two  late  acts  of  0*Cfinnell,  which  seem 
fncoDsiateut  with  his  Radical  professions  on  other  occnsions.  His  uniform 
declaration  in  favor  of  Don  Carlos  of  Spain  a^inf»f  the  Qnoen  and  her  Liberal 
adherents;  his  violent  declamations  agjiinst  Espartero,  and  the  Spimish  Liberals 
in  i^eneml:  and,  not  lone:  since,  his  abnse  of  the  jrovemment  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  his  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  Pretender,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  to  the 
throne.  —  H.  C.  R.,  1844. 
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Tlie  eldest  son,  Maurice,  bus  talents  and  high  spirtta.  He 
is  coming  to  the  bar,  but  will  do  nothing  there.  He  in  itwuri^ 
thnt  he  will  be  one  day  rich.  He  is  fit  to  be  the  chiettuiu  i)f 
his  moe.     He  haa  the  fair  eye  which  the  name  O'Conuell  ioi- 

I  lielieve  mass  was  performed  every  nioming  before  I  rose. 
Notliing,  however,  waa  said  to  nio  about  it. 

With  feelings  of  groat  respect  and  thankfidness  for  person*! 
kindnesa,  I  left  Derrynane  between  twelve  and  one.  1  believe 
my  host  to  be  a  perfectly  sincere  man.  1  could  not  wonder 
at  his  feeling  strongly  the  ii^juries  his  country  bos  Riistaiued 
from  the  Englisli.  My  fear  is  that  this  sentiment  may  in  the 
brcMts  of  nwny  Imve  degenerated  into  hatred.  I  did  not  con- 
ceal my  decided  approbation  of  the  Union  ;  on  which  he  spok? 
gently.  Something  having  Iwen  said  about  iastirrection,  he 
said:  "  I  never  allow  myself  to  ask  whether  an  inBurrection 
would  bo  light,  if  it  could  be  sncoessfid,  for  I  am  sure  it  would 
fail."  I  had  for  my  journey  Mnurico  0'(.'oiineir»  horse,  uamd 
<'hi[)tiiin  Hock.  Liickily  for  me,  he  did  not  jjurtjike  of  the 
qualities  of  his  famed  namesake.  1  did  not,  however,  mount 
till  we  had  passed  the  high  ground  before  the  fishery. 

Slept  at  Mr.  Prmirose's. 

Aug>i»t  19th.  —  Returned  to  Killamey.  A  ride  through  s 
dreary  country,  which  wanted  even  the  charm  of  novelty. 

AuffHut  Slut.  —  Before  eight  o'clock  1  left  my  friendly  land- 
lord. I  was  jammed  in  a  covered  jingle,  which  took  us  to 
Tralee  in  three  hours.  Cheerful  companions  in  the  car,  who 
were  fidl  of  jokes  I  could  not  share  in.  The  countrj'  a  wild 
bog-scene,  with  no  other  beauty  tlian  the  line  of  the  Killamey 
hills.  Tralee  is  the  capital  of  Kerry,  and  bears  marks  of  pros- 
perity. After  looking  round  the  neighborhood  a  little,  1 
walked  on  to  Ardfert,  where  were  the  ruina  of  a  cathedraL  I 
learned,  from  the  intelligent  Protestant  family  at  the  inn,  that 
book-clubs  had  been  established,  and  that  efforts  were  being 
made  to  get  up  a  mechanics'  institution. 

Ajiffugt  23d.  —  Having  slept  at  Adare,  I  proceeded  to  Lim- 
erick, the  third  city  of  Ireland.  My  impression  not  pleasing. 
The  cathedral  seemed  to  me  jail-like  without,  and  squalid 
within.  One  noble  street,  George  Street.  While  at  dinner  I 
heard  of  a  return  chaise  to  BridT.  My  plan  was  at  once  formed, 
and  liefore  six  I  was  otF. 

,1 1'l/iiKt  34lfi-  —  Hose  early,  and  at  eight  was  on  the  road  to- 
wards the  object  of  this  eicursion,  the  Baalbec  of  Ireland,  the 
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town  of  Kilmallock,  which  lies  four  miles  from  Bniff.  "  Etiam 
periere  ruijuje.^  This  fanciful  epithet  is  intelligible.  Though 
there  are  only  two  remarkable  ruins,  there  are  numerous  frag- 
ments along  the  single  street  of  the  town.  And  the  man  who 
was  my  cicerone,  the  constable  of  the  place,  told  me  that  with- 
in twenty  years  a  large  number  of  old  buildings  had  been 
pulled  down,  and  the  materials  used  for  houses.  He  also  told 
me  that  there  were  in  Kilmallock  fifty  families  who  would 
gladly  go  to  America,  if  they  had  a  free  passage.  Many  could 
get  no  work,  though  they  would  accept  sixpence  per  day  as 
wages.  I  returned  to  Limerick,  visiting  on  the  way  some 
Druidical  remains  near  a  lake,  Loughgur.  Diuing  tiie  day  I 
chatted  with  several  peasant  children,  and  found  that  they  had 
nearly  all  been  at  school  The  schools,  though  not  fiivored  by 
the  priests,  are  frequented  by  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants. 

August  26th,  — (At  Waterford.)  Waterford  has  the  |)eculi- 
arity,  that  being  really  like  a  very  pretty  village,  it  has  never- 
theless a  long  and  handsome  quay.  Ships  of  large  burden 
are  in  the  river,  and  near  are  a  village  church,  and  gentlemen's 
country  houses.  I  with  difficulty  obtained  a  bed  at  the  Com- 
mercial Hotel,  as  a  great  assemblage  of  Catholics  was  about  to 
take  place.  This  I  learned  by  accident  at  Limerick,  and  I 
changed  my  travelling  plan  accordingly. 

Awjwst  27th,  — (Sunday.)  I  rose  early  and  strolled  into  a 
lai^  Catholic  cathedral,  where  were  a  crowd  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people.  There  was  one  gentleman  in  the  gallery,  almost 
concealed  behind  a  pillar,  and  seemingly  fervent  in  his  devo- 
tions. I  recognized  Daniel  O'Connell,  my  late  hospitixble  host. 
He  slipped  away  at  a  side  door,  and  1  could  not  say  a  word  to 
him,  as  I  wished  to  do.  I  afterwards  went  into  the  handsome 
Protestant  church.  It  is  here  the  custom  to  make  the  churches 
attractive,  —  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  government  system, 
when  the  Protestants  themselves  defray  the  cost ;  which,  liow- 
ever,  is  seldom  the  case. 

August  28th.  —  I  was  called  from  my  bed  by  the  waiter. 
*'  Sir,  Counsellor  O'Connell  wants  you."  He  came  to  present 
me  with  a  ticket  for  the  forthcoming  public  dinner,  and  refused 
to  take  the  price,  whicli  was  £  2.  No  Protest^mt  was  allowed 
to  pay.  He  promised  to  take  me  to  the  private*  committee 
meetings,  <kc.  The  first  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel, 
which  contains  some  thousiinda,  and  was  crowded.  The  speech- 
es were  of  the  usual  stamp.  Mr.  Wyse,  Lucien  Buonaparte's 
Bon- in-law,  was  the  first  who  attracted  any  attention ;   but 

3* 
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O'Coniiell  himself  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  He  spoke  witb 
gr,''at  ]H>wcr  luut  etiect.  He  is  thti  idol  of  tho  people,  uiid  •xius 
loudly  Applmided  wlien  he  entered  the  room,  mid  at  all  the 
priimioeut  parts  of  his  speech.  Hitt  mfinaer  ta  colloi]uial,  bis 
voice  very  sweet,  hia  style  varied.  He  eeemH  capable  of  soilr 
ing  his  tflue  to  every  cluua  of  persons,  aiid  to  eveiy  kiiid  of 
eubjeet.  His  Inngimge  vehement,  —  all  but  seditious.  Ue 
spoke  two  hours,  and  then  there  was  nu  adjoummeut.* 

August  29th,  —  lu  the  forenoon  I  was  tnkeii  by  O'Connell  to 
the  (titcriaty,  where  a  committee  arranged  what  waa  to  be  doiM 
at  tho  publiD  meeting,  Aa  ubiuU  in  auch  uwea,  whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  there  may  be  is  adjusted  in  private  by  the 
leaders.  Here  I  remarked  that  O'Counoll  always  spoke  hut. 
and  hia  opinion  invariably  prevailed.  At  this  meeting  a  SFih 
ecription  was  opened  for  the  relief  of  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders, who  hud  been  peraecuted  by  the  landlords  fbr  votiug 
with  the  priests  rather  thou  with  themselves.  1  was  glad  to  pay 
for  my  ticket  in  this  wiiy,  and  put  >\i.\\va  £  5  by  "  a  I'mtestniil 
Euglisb  liarrister."  The  juiblic  mcutiuf;  was  lield  at  half  jvist 
two.  Two  speeches  by  priests  especially  pleased  me.  A  vio- 
lent and  ludicrous  speech  was  made  by  a  man  who  designated 
O'Connell  as  "  the  buttress  of  lilierty  in  Ireland,  who  rules  in 
the  wilderness  of  free  minds."  O'Connell  spoke  with  no  lees 
energy  and  point  than  yesterday. 

The  dinner  was  fixed  for  seven,  but  waa  not  on  the  table  till 
past  ei^iit.  There  were  present  more  than  200.  Thewallsof 
the  room  were  not  finished  ;  but  it  was  well  lighted,  and  orna- 
mented with  transparencies,  on  which  were  the  names  Ounui, 
Burke,  Urattan,  &c.  The  chair  was  taken  by  O'Brien.  My 
memory  would  have  said  Sir  Thomas  Esmond.  O'Gomian,  by 
whom  1  sat,  was  pressing  that  I  should  take  wine,  hut  I  resist- 
ed, and  drew  a  laugh  on  him  by  calling  him  an  intolerant  per 
secutor,  even  in  matters  of  drink.    What  must  he  be  in  religionl 

The  usual  patriotic  and  jKJpnlar  sentiments  were  givea 
The  first  personal  toaat  waa  Lord  Fitawilliam,  the  former  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  who  had  not  been  in  Ireland  till  now  since  he  gave 
up  his  office  because  he  could  not  carry  emancipation.  The 
venerable  Earl  returned  thanks  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible. 
With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  with  no  emphasis,  he 
muttered  a  few  words  about  bia  wish  to  serve  Ireland.  1  rec- 
ollected that  this  was  the  once-honored  friend  of  Burke,  and  it 
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was  painful  to  behold  the  wreck  of  a  good,  if  not  a  great  man. 
Another  old  man  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage,  being 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  —  Sir  John  Newport ;  his 
countenance  sharp,  even  somewhat  quizzical.  Lord  Ebring- 
ton,  too,  returned  thanks,  —  a  fine  spirited  young  man.  The 
only  remarkable  speech  was  O'Connell's,  and  that  was  short. 
When  the  toast,  "  the  Liberal  Protestants,"  was  given,  O'Con- 
nell  introduced  an  Englishman,  who  spoke  so  prosily  that  he 
was  set  down  by  acclamation.  It  was  after  twelve,  and  after 
the  magnates  had  retired,  that  a  toast  was  given  to  which  I 
was  called  upon  to  respond,  —  "  Mr.  Scarlett  and  the  Liberal 
members  of  the  English  Bar."  My  speech  was  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  applause,  which  was  quite  vociferous  at  the  end. 
This  is  easily  accoimted  for,  without  supposing  more  than  very 
ordinary  merit  in  the  speaker.  I  began  by  the  usual  apolog}', 
that  I  felt  myself  warranted  in  rising,  from  the  fact  that  I  was 
the  only  English  Protestant  barrister  who  had  signed  the  late 
petition  for  Catholic  emancipation.  This  secured  me  a  favora- 
ble reception.  "  I  now  solicit  jKirmission  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  in  the  two  distinct  characters  of  Englishman  and  Prot- 
estant. As  an  Englishman,  1  am  well  aware  that  I  ought  not 
to  l^  an  object  of  kindness  in  the  eyes  of  an  Irishman.  I  know 
that  for  some  centuries  the  relation  between  the  two  countries 
has  been  characterized  by  the  infliction  of  injustice  and  wrong 
on  the  part  of  the  English.  If,  therefore,  I  considered  myself 
the  representative  of  my  countrj-men,  and  any  individual  be- 
fore me  the  representative  of  Irishmen,  1  should  not  dare  to 
look  him  in  the  face."  (Vehement  applause.)  "  Sir,  I  own  to 
you  I  do  not  feel  flattered  by  this  applause.  But  I  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  utter  this  sentence,  which  might  seem 
flattery,  if  I  had  not  meant  to  repeat  it  in  another  application. 
And  I  rely  on  the  good-nature  and  liberality  of  Irishmen  to 
bear  with  me  while  1  make  it.  I  am  Protestant  as  well  as 
Englishman.  And  were  I  to  imagine  myself  to  be  the  single 
Protestant,  and  any  one  before  me  the  single  Catholic,  I  should 
expect  him  to  hang  down  his  head  while  I  looked  him  boldly 
in  the  face."  There  was  an  appalling  silence,  —  not  a  soimd, 
and  I  was  glad  to  csca])e  from  a  dangerous  position,  by  adding  : 
"  I  am  aware  that,  in  these  frightful  acts  of  religious  zeal,  the 
guilt  is  not  all  on  one  side.  And  1  am  not  one  of  those  who 
would  anxiouslv  strike  a  balance  in  the  account  current  of 
blood.  Least  of  all  would  1  encourage  a  pharisaic  memory. 
On  the  contrary,  I  would  nitlier,  were  it  possible,  that,  for  the 
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sake  of  universal  charity,  we  should  all  recollect  the  wrongs  we 
have  committed,  and  foi^t  those  we  have  sustained,  —  hut 
not  too  soon.  Irishmen  ought  not  to  foi^t  past  ii^ustice,  till 
injustice  has  entirely  ceased/'  I  then  went  on  to  safer  topics. 
I  confessed  myself  brought  up  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  woidd  frankly  state  why  I  esp^iallj  feared  it 
''  I  speak  with  confidence,  and  beg  to  be  believed  in  what  I 
know.  The  Catholic  religion  is  obnoxious  to  thousands  in 
England,  not  because  of  the  niunber  of  its  sacraments,  or  be- 
cause it  has  retained  a  few  more  mysteries  than  the  Anglican 
acknowledges,  but  because  it  is  thought  —  and  I  own  I  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  apprehension  —  that  there  is  in  the  TnaTima  of 
your  church  something  inconsistent  with  civil  and  religious 
liberty .''  On  this  there  was  a  crj*  from  different  parts  of  the 
room,  **  That 's  no  longer  so,"  "Not  so  now."  I  then  ex- 
pressed my  satisfaction  at  the  lil>cral  sentiments  1  had  heard 
that  morning  from  two  reverend  gentlemen.  "Did  I  think 
that^uch  8entinicut8  would  be  echoed  were  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  not  8urterin<x,  but  triumphant,  could  they  Im3 
published  as  a  jwipal  bull,  I  do  not  say  I  could  become  nho- 
gi'ther  a  incmlHT  of  your  church,  but  it  would  Ix?  the  object 
of  rnv  aticction.  Xav,  if  such  si*ntinicnts  constitute  vour  ro- 
li^rioii,  then  I  am  <»f  vour  church,  whether  vou  will  receive  me 
or  no."  At>er  1  s;it  (l(>wn  mv  health  was  pven,  and  I  had  a 
few  w<>nls  ninix*  to  siiy.  Then*  was  a  tnins|):irencv  on  the 
wall  represent iu;^  the  ^^enius  of  LiK-ity  intnKlucin^  Ireland  to 
the  Teni}»le  of  British  Free«loni.  1  s;ii(l  :  **  Vt>ur  worthv  artist 
is  better  versed  in  Church  than  in  State  paintinir,  for,  look  at 
the  kevs  which  Lil>ertv  h(»l«ls,  —  tliev  are  the  kevs  of  St, 
Peter  I"     A  ireneral  lauirh  ctMifessed  that  1  had  hit  the  mark. 

S^pfemhrr  l-ith. — (Dublin.)  1  mention  St.  Patrick's  Catlu^ 
dnil  for  the  sake  of  noticing  the  connnon  blmider  in  the  iii- 
schIkmI  monument  to  Swift.  He  is  praised  as  the  friend  to 
lilK'rty.  He  was  not  that  ;  he  was  the  enemy  of  injustice.  He 
resisted  certain  flaj^rant  acts  of  «»p|)ression.  and  tritni  to  reilress 
his  country's  wrou;rH,  but  he  never  thou^'^ht  of  the  liberties  uf 
his  count rv. 

I  pn)lonired  my  stay  at  Dublin  in  order  to  sj)end  the  dav 
with  Cuthbert,  a  Protestant  hamster.  Then*  dincM.1  with  him 
my  old  actjuaintance,  Cun-an,  son  <»f  the  onitor.  His  tone  of 
conversation  excellent.  I  will  write  down  a  few  Irish  anecdotes. 
Lord  Chancell(>r  lledesdale  *   was  slow  at  taking  a  joke.     In  a 

*  Lord  Rcde»dalc  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Irvlaml  from  1802  to  1806. 
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bill  case  before  him,  he  said  :  ''  The  learned  counsellor  talks 
of  flying  kites.  What  does  that  mean  ]  I  recollect  flying 
kites  when  I  was  a  boy,  in  England."  —  "0  my  lord,"  said 
Plunkett,  "  the  difference  is  very  great.  The  wind  raised 
those  kites  your  Lordship  speaks  of,  —  ours  raise  the  wind." 
Every  one  laughed  but  the  Chancellor,  who  did  not  compre- 
hend the  illustration.  It  was  Plunkett,  also,  who  said  :  "  If  a 
cause  were  tried  V)efore  Day  (the  Justice),  it  would  be  tried  in 
the  dark."  Cuthbort  related,  in  very  interesting  detail,  a  mem- 
orable incident  of  which  he  was  a  witness.  On  the  discui;- 
sion  of  the  Union  question,  Grattan  had  obtained  his  election, 
and  came  into  the  House  while  the  debate  was  going  on.  Ho 
made  a  famous  speech,  which  so  provoked  Corry,  that  in  his 
reply  he  called  Grattan  a  traitor,  and  lefl  the  House.  Gruttan 
followed  him.  They  fought  a  duel  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd. 
And  before  the  speaker  whom  they  left  on  his  legs  had  finished, 
Grattan  returned,  having  shot  his  adversar}-.* 

September  IJfih,  —  Though  not  perfectly  well,  I  determined 
to  leave  Dublin  tiiis  day,  and  had  taken  my  place  on  the  Long- 
ford stage,  when  I  saw  Sheil  get  inside.  1  at  once  alighted, 
and  paid  4 «.  6  rf.  additional  for  an  inside  scat  to  Midlingar, 
whither  I  learned  he  was  going.  It  was  a  fortunate  specuk- 
tion,  for  he  was  both  communicative  and  friendly.  We  had, 
as  companions,  a  woman,  who  was  silent,  and  a  priest,  who 
proved  to  be  a  character.  We  talked  immediately  on  the 
stirring  topics  of  the  day.  Sheil  did  not  appear  to  me  a  pro- 
found or  original  thinker,  but  he  was  lively  and  amusing.  Our 
priest  took  a  leading  part  in  the  conversation.  He  was  a  very 
handsome  man,  with  most  prepossessing  manners.  He  told 
us  he  had  had  the  happiness  to  be  educated  under  Professor 

P at  Salamanca.     "  No  one,"  said  he,  "  could  possibly  go 

through  a  course  of  study  under  him,  without  being  convhiced 
that  Protestantism  is  no  Christianity,  and  that  Roman  Catholi- 
cism is  the  only  true  religion.  Any  one  who  was  not  con- 
vinced must  be  a  knave,  a  fool,  or  a  madman."  To  do  justice 
to  Sheil,  he  joined  me  in  a  hearty  laugh  ct  this.  And  we 
forced  the  priest  at  last  to  make  a  sort  of  apology,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  invincible  ignorance  is  pardonable.  1  told 
him  dryly,  that  I  was  a  friend  to  emancipation,  but  if  it  should 
be  proposed  in  Parliament,  and  I  should  bo  there,  I  should 
certainly  move  to  except  from  its  benefits  all  who  had  studied 

•  The  Right  Honorable  Isaac  Corry,  ChanccUor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer 
Althoagb  in  this  duel  Grattan  shot  hib  antagonist,  the  wound  was  not  fatal. 
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under  Father  P rit  SaUmnnca.     At   Mullitipir,  a  erowd 

were  w&itiiig  for  the  orator,  nod  reeeivwl  liitii  with  timer*. 

Sffitnahrr  IStL  —  Proiw.'ded  to  Slipo  on  the  niiiil,  tind  hud 
a  very  pleaaact  compauion  iu  a  clerj^ynmn,  a  -Mr.  Dawson.  Hu 
aaaertod  snti-Catholic  principles  with  a  luildnetw  and  lib^ality, 
uud  at  the  same  time  with  uii  addresg  aud  knowledge,  t  haro 
ec'Idom  witnessed.  Wo  wont  over  most  of  the  tbwlogiio- 
potitioul  questions  of  the  day,  and  if  we  did  Dot  CoHTince  ft 
did  luit  nfieiid  eaeb  otlier.  Of  the  journey  I  BhaU  saj  nothiog, 
Imt  tliut  I  passed  through  one  town  I  shoidd  wish  to  see  H^sin, 
—  Bojie,  lying  very  beautifully,  with  pictnresque  ruins  of  ui 
alilicy.  As  we  approached  Slips  the  scenery  beciuDc  more  «'ilii 
ami  romantic.  There  I  waa  seriously  indinposed,  and  Sir.  Diiwsun 
recommended  mg  tii  a  mediL-al  man,  a  Dr.  Bell,  a  full-facul, 
jovial  mau.  who  was  remarkably  kind.  When  I  had  opwi«i 
my  case  the  only  answer  1  (»iild  get  for  some  time  wat^  "  Von 
muEt  dine  with  me  to-day."  This  I  refused  to  do,  bat  I  pwo- 
ised  to  join  the  party  in  the  evetiiiitr.  fUid  mis  gratified  tiy  tbe 
geiiJiility  of  all  whom  1  met  at  lits  house,  and  eHpet-ially  %  hii 
own  bospittdity. 

A'eptftnber  16tk.  —  Dr.  Bell  again  asked  me  to  dine  with  him. 
but  excused  me  on  my  eipressing  a  desire  to  be  free.  1  enjoyed, 
however,  another  evening  at  his  house,  where  Mr.  Dawson  «ui 
the  ami  de  la  mauim. 

Septembrr  17th,  —  After  a  vcrj'  hoepitable  breakfast  with  Dr. 
Bell,  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  proceeding  on  roy 
journey  in  my  landlord's  car.  I  noticed  some  buildings,  which 
a  very  meanly  dresiwd  man,  one  who  in  England  would  l>e  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  lowi'st  class,  told  me  were  Church 
school  buildings,  erected  by  Lord  ralmerston,  whom  he  pfaiscd 
ns  a  generous  landlord  to  the  Catholic  poor.  He  said  that, 
formerly,  the  peasants  were  so  poor  that,  having  no  building.* 
priest  would  come  and  cousecnite  some  temporary  chapel,  an*! 
then  takeaway  the  altar,  which  alone  makes  the  place  holy. 
On  my  expressing  myself  strongli-  at  this,  the  man  said,  in  » 
style  that  quite  startled  me  :  "  1  tlumk  you,  sir,  for  that  senti- 
niont."  At  nine  o'clock,  we  entered  the  romantically  BitHate*" 
little  town  of  BaUyahnnnou,  My  host  and  driver  took  me  *" 
the  chief  itm,  but  no  Ix'd  was  to  be  had.  He  said,  however, 
that  he  would  not  rest  till  be  had  lodged  me  somewhere,  and 
he  succeeded  admiralily,  for  ho  took  me  to  the  house  oi  * 
thnntcter,  —  a  man  who,  if  he  had  not  been  so  merry,  roipb' 
have  sat  for  a  picture  of  Romeo's  apothecaiy.     I  had  befo" 
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taken  a  supper  with  a  genuine  Irish  party  at  the  inn,  —  an 
3range  solicitor,  who  insolently  browl)eat  the  others  ;  a  Papist 
nanager  of  a  company  of  strolling  players  ;  and  a  Quaker  so 
€tt  as  to  bo  —  like  the  others  —  on  the  verge  of  intoxication. 
[  had  to  fight  against  all  the  endcavoi*s  to  find  out  who  I  was ; 
>ut  neither  they,  nor  the  ajwthecary,  Mr.  Lees,  nor  my  former 
lost,  Mr.  Boyle,  knew  me,  till  1  avowed  myself.  I  found  I 
jould  not  escape  drinking  a  little  whiskey  with  Mr.  Lees,  who 
KTould  first  drink  with  mo  and  then  talk  with  me.  On  my 
aiying,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  that  I  had  been  in 
Waterford,  he  sprang  up  and  exclaimed :  "  Maybie  you  are 
[Jounsellor  Robinson  ] "  —  "Mvname  is  Robinson."  On  this 
he  lifted  up  his  hands,  "  That  I  should  have  so  great  a  man  in 
my  house ! "  And  1  had  some  difficulty  in  making  him  sit 
lown  in  the  presence  of  the  great  man.  Here  I  may  say  that, 
at  Dublin,  I  found  a  report  of  my  speech  at  Waterford,  in  an 
Irish  paper,  containing  not  a  thought  or  sentiment  I  actually 
uttered,  but  a  mere  series  of  the  most  vulgar  and  violent  com- 
monplaces. 

September  24th.  —  The  journey  to  Belfast  on  a  stage-coach 
was  diversified  by  my  having  as  companions  two  reverend 
gentlemen,  whom  1  suspected  to  be  Scotch  secede rs,  —  amus- 
ingly, I  should  say  instructively,  ignorant  even  on  points  very 
nearly  connected  with  their  own  professional  pursuits.  They 
were  good-natured,  if  not  liberal,  and  with  no  violent  grief 
lamented  the  heretical  tendencies  in  the  Academical  In- 
stitution at  Belfi^8t.  "It  has,"  said  thev,  *'two  notorious 
Arians  among  the  professors,  Montgomery  and  Bruce,  but  they 
do  not  teach  theology,  and  are  believed  honorably  to  al^stain 
from  propagating  heresy."  Arianism,  1  heard,  had  infected  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  consists  wholly 
of  Arians.  On  my  mentioning  Jeremy  Taylor,  these  two  good 
men  shook  their  heads  over  **  the  Arian."  I  stared.  "  Whv, 
sir,  you  know  his  very  unsound  work  on  original  sin  1 "  —  **  I 
know  that  he  has  been  thought  not  quite  up  to  the  orthodox 
mark  on  that  point."  —  "  Not  up  to  the  mark  !  He  is  the 
oracle  of  the  English  Presbyterians  of  the  last  century."  This 
was  puzzling.  At  length,  however,  the  mist  cleared  up.  They 
were  thinking  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  the  ancestor  of 
a  family  of  my  friends.  And  as  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  thev  had  never  heard  of  such  a  man.  Yet 
these  were  teachers.  They  were  mild  enemies  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  seemed  half  ashamed  of  being  so,  for  they  had  more 
fear  of  Arianism  than  of  Popery. 
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September  26th.  —  Strolled  ou  tbe  shore  of  the  Lough  thut 
a4joiuB  tlie  town.  Then  liejpin  my  honiuward  jonruey,  and  it 
wfts  not  long  before  I  lauded  at  Port  Patrick.  \  was  now  iu 
SiMttluiul.  That  1  felt,  but  I  had  bcon  gradually  aud  alinoHt 
uiict»i»uioutily  losingall  sense  of  being  in  Iruland.  The  aquul- 
id  poverty  of  the  people  had  been  vanisfaiug ;  and,  though  & 
poor  oLwerver  of  national  phyBioguomiee,  I  hod  missed  tbo 
swarthy  cooiplexiuu,  the  black  eyes,  and  the  long  haggard  ftkces. 
The  aigiia  of  Uoinauism  hiid  worn  out.  The  ear  wa«  struck 
with  the  Puritan  Uuguoge.  Ttie  dcaueadanta  of  Scottkh  sel- 
tlerB  under  the  Stuarts  and  Cromwells  I  huve  always  consid- 
ered OA  Eugliehmeii  bum  iu  Ireland,  and  the  northern  counties 
aa  a  Scotch  eolony,  And  yet  I  am  told  that  this  is  not  the 
true  stiite  of  things. 

Srpitmlitr  28tL  —  At  Kirciull Weight,  where  I  took  up  my 
qiuirters  with  my  friend  Mrs.  Niveik,  at  law  uiy  ward. 

October  1st.  —  Mr.  Niven,  iio  slanderer  of  his  countrymen, 
related  to  me  in  a  few  words  a  Uile,  which  in  every  incident 
nuikes  one  think  how  ^V'lillei-  Soott  wiiiild  have  worked  it  up. 

Sir  Conk'n  wilfully  shot  his   neighbor.      The  man  mii:lit 

have  been  cured,  but  he  preferred  dying,  that  his  murderer- 
might  bo  hanged.     The  Gordon  fled,  and  lived  many  yeara  iw. 

exile,  till  he  was  visited  by  a  friend.  Sir Maxwell,  wb(^ 

persuaded  him  that  the  affair  was  forgotten,  and  that  he  mights 
rctiuu.  The  friends  travelled  t(^ther  to  tldinburgh,  and 
there  they  attended  together  the  public  worship  of  God  in  th^ 
kirk.  In  the  middle  of  the  service  the  Maxwell  cried  aloud  ^ 
"  Shut  nil  the  doors,  here  is  a  nuirderer  ! "  The  Gordon  wa^ 
seized,  tried,  and  hanged,  and  the  Maxwell  obtained  from  tb«3 
crown  a  grant  of  a  ciuttle,  and  tbe  noble  demesnes  belonging  to 
it.  This  account  was  given  to  me  while  1  was  visitmg  th« 
picturesciue  ruins  of  the  castle. 

October  3d. — On  my  way  soiithward  I  passed  througb 
Annan,  the  birthplace  of  my  old  acquaintance  Edward  Irving'- 

Octoher  SlA.  —  Went  round  by  Keswick  to  Ambleside.  A« 
I  passed  through  Keswick,  1  had  a  chat  with  the  ladies  of 
Southey's  family.  Miss  D.  Wordsworth's  illness  prevented  my 
going  to  Hydal  .Moinit.  But  I  had  two  days  of  Wordsworth's 
comjiany.  aud  eiijoyed  a  widk  ou  Ijoughrig;;  FelL  In  this  vfdk 
the  lieaiity  of  the  English  aud  Scotch  lakes  was  compared  with 
those  of  Killamey,  and  the  prefertuee  gireu  to  the  foimerwM 
accounted  for  by  the  broken  surface  of  the  sides  of  tbe  nuiuu- 
taius,    whence  arises   a  pUy  of  color,  ever   mixed  aud  ever 
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umging.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  round  Killaruey  are 
i  finely  diversified  as  could  be  wished,  but  the  sides  arc 
uoothy  little  broken  by  crags,  or  clothed  with  herbage  of  vari- 
is  color,  though  frequently  wooded.  Wordsworth  showed 
e  the  field  he  has  piu'chascd,  on  which  he  means  to  build, 
lould  he  be  compelled  to  leave  the  Mount.  And  he  took  me 
'er  Mr.  Tilbrook's  knacky  cottage,  the  "  Ilydal  wife  trap," 
ally  a  very  pretty  toy.  He  also  pointed  out  the  beautiful 
•ring,  a  description  of  which  is  to  be  an  introduction  to  a 
>rtion  of  his  great  poem,  and  contains  a  poetical  view  of  wa- 
r  as  an  element  in  the  composition  of  our  globe.  The  pas- 
ses he  read  appear  to  be  of  the  very  highest  excellence. 
October  7th,  —  Incessant  rain.  I  did  not  leave  Ambleside  for 
rdal  till  late.  We  had  no  resource  but  books  and  convcrsa- 
m,  of  which  there  was  no  want.  Poetry  the  staple  commodi- 
,  of  course.     A  very  pleasing  young  lady  was  of  oiu*  party 

<lay,  as  well  as  yesterday,  a  Miss  A ,  from  Sussex.    Very 

etty,  and  very  naive  and  sprightly,  — just  as  young  ladies 
oiild  be.  The  pleasure  of  the  day  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
o  small  space  it  occupies  in  my  jomnal.  Early  at  my  inn. 
luxurious  supper  of  sherrj'-ncgus  and  cranberry  tart.  Read 
e  first  part  of  Osborne's  "  Advice  to  his  Son,"  —  a  book 
ordsworth  gave  to  Monkhouse,  and  which,  therefore,  I  sup- 
wed  to  be  a  favorite.  But  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  Words- 
orth  likes  onlv  detached  remarks,  for  Osborne  is  a  mere  coun- 
fllor  of  selfish  prudence  and  caution.  Siutily  there  is  no  need 
>  print,  —  "  Beware  lest  in  tr}4ng  to  save  yoiu*  friend  you 
et  drowned  yourself !  " 

Odoixr  8th.  —  Wordswortli  full  of  praises  of  the  fine  scenery 
f  Yorkshire.  Gordale  Scar  (near  Malham)  lie  declares  to  he 
ne  of  the  gnmdeat  objects  in  nature,  though  of  no  great  size, 
t  lias  never  disappointed  him. 

October  HtL  —  lieached  Bury\  Thus  ended  an  enjoyable 
ourney.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attendiujr  it  is, 
■*at  I  seemed  to  lose  that  perfect  health  which  hitherto  has 
:^€ompanied  me  in  my  journeys.  But  now  1  feel  perfectly 
ell  again.  Perhaps  my  indi«iH>8ition  in  Ireland  may  Ihj  bene- 
'^ial  to  me,  as  it  has  made  me  sensible  that  my  health  re- 
^*Ji*e8  attention. 

Inuring  my  absence  in  Irclnnd,  my  excellent  sistor-in-law  died, 
caimot  write  of  her  at  length  here.  The  letter  respecting  her 
^th  was  missent,  and  did  nut  reach  me  till  about  a  week  aflt^T 

^'HA  written.      Mv  sister  was  a  most  estimable  woman,  with 

s 
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a  warm  tienrt,  great  vivauity  of  feieiiiig  m  well  as  hi^h  spirits, 
grcut  iuUigrity  uf  character,  aiid  a,  vary  Htroiig  undeT^touiliog. 

Octitlifr  2Gth.  —  (At  Mr.  Dawsoii  Turner's,  Yarmouth.)  1  wu 
suinmoued  to  broakfiiat  at  eight ;  and  was  delighted  to  find  m_v- 
self  nt  nino  treated  with  genuine  hoepitaJity  and  kindness,  for 
I  was  left  to  my«oir.  Mr.  Tiiroer'a  family  oonaists  of  two  mtv- 
ried  daughters,  —  Mrs.  Hooker,  wife  of  the  tnirclter  to  IcelaiKi, 
and  now  a  profeaaor  at  Olas^w,  a  great  botanist  and  uattir&liat, 
and  Mm.  I'algrave,  wifa  of  tlie  ti-Jew  Cohen,*  now  bewing  tlw 
name  «f  Mrs.  Tumor's  father,  and  foiir  nnmarried  daughtem,  all 
very  interoating  and  rtccorapliahed  young  women,  fiiil  of  talenti 
which  has  left  their  personal  attravtionii  unimpaired.  He  bu 
two  sons,  —  the  youngest  only  at  home,  a  nice  boy.  At  tlw 
he^I  of  these  is  a  mother  worthy  of  auuh  children.  Shi-,  too. 
is  accomplished,  and  has  etcJied  many  engravings,  whioh  wen 
published  !u  Mr.  Tumer'a  "  Tour  iu  Normandy,"  and  mwy 
headu.  some  half-dozen  of  which  he  gave  me,  or  rather  I  took, 
he  oftering  me  an  many  us  I  cliose.  Tin;  moment  breakfast  wa* 
over,  Mr.  Turner  went  to  (iie  hniik,  Mrs.  Tuniir  to  hor  n'ritiiig- 
desk,  and  every  one  of  the  young  ladies  to  drawing,  or  some 
other  tasteful  occupation,  and  1  was  as  much  disregarded  u  if 
I  were  nobody.  In  the  adjoining  room,  the  library,  was  a  fire, 
and  before  breakfuat  Mr.  Turner  had  said  to  me  :  "  You  *ill 
find  on  that  table  pen,  ink,  and  paper."  Without  a  word  mon 
lieing  said  I  took  the  hint,  and  went  into  that  apartment  as  mj 
own.  And  there  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  bt 
visit.  I  took  a  short,  walk  witJi  Mr.  Turner,  —  the  weatherdid 
not  allow  of  a  long  one.  Wo  had  a  small  party  at  dinner,— 
Mr.  Brightwell,  Mr.  Worship,  rfcc  A  very  lively  evening.  ! 
sat  up  late  in  my  bedroom. 

Ociohrr  27th.  —  Mr.  Turner  is  famous  for  hie  collection  of 
autographs,  of  which  he  has  nearly  twenty  thick  quarts  Tol- 
umos,  consisting  of  letters,  for  the  greater  part,  of  distin- 
guished persona  of  every  class  and  description.     But  tbeee 
form  by  far  the  snuillost  portion  of  his  riches  in  MSS.    He  ha" 
purchased  several  large  collections,  and  obtained  from  theni* 
very  copious  and  varied  contributions.     Every  one  who  see* 
such  a  collection  is  desirous  of  contributing  to  it.      Some  ai^ 
of  great  antiquity  and  curiosity.      I  was  not  a  little  flatters^ 
when  Mr.  Turner,  having  opened  a  closet,  and  pointed  out  t/^ 
me  some  remarkalile  volimies,  pave  mo  the  key,  with  direction** 
not  to  leave  the  closet  open.    He  had  before  shown  me  sever^ 
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volumes  of  his  private  correspoudence,  with  an  intimation  that 
they  were  literary  letters,  which  might  be  shown  to  all  the 
world,  and  that  I  might  read  ever}i:hing  I  saw.     I  began  to 
look  over  the  printed  antiquarian  works  on  Ireland,  but  find- 
ing 80  many  MSS.  at  my  command,  I  confined  myself  to  them. 
I  read  to-day  a  most  melancholy  volume  of  letters  by  Cowper, 
the  poet,  giving  a  particular  account  of  his  suiferings,   his 
dreams,  &c.,  all  turning  on  one  idea,  —  the  assurance  that  ho 
would  be  damned.      In  one  he  relates  that  he  thought  he  was 
being  dragged  to  hell,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  taking  a 
memorial  to  comfort  him.     He  seized  the  knocker  of  the  door, 
but  recoUecting  that  it  would  melt  in  the  flames,  and  so  add  to 
his  torments,  he  threw  it  down  !     His  correspondent  was  in 
the  habit  of  communicating  to  him  the  answers  from  God  which 
he  received  to  his  prayers  for  Cowper,  which  answers  were  all 
promises  of  mercy.     These  Cowper  did  not  disbelieve,  and  yet 
they  did  not  conifort  him. 

October  28th.  —  I  must  not  forget  that  the  elder  Miss  Turner, 
a  very  interesting  girl,  perhaps  twenty-five,  is  a  German  student. 
By  no  means  the  least  pleasant  part  of  my  time  was  that  which 
I  spent  every  day  in  hearing  her  read,  and  in  reading  to  her 
passages  from  Croethe  and  Schiller. 

The  only  letters  I  had  time  to  look  over  among  the  Macro 
papers,  purchased  by  Mr.  Turner,  including  those  of  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  were  a  collection  of  letters  to  Dr.  Steward,  the  former 
preacher  at  the  Church  Gate  Street  Meeting,  Bury.    These  were 
a.11  from  Dissenting  ministers,  about  whom  I  was  able  to  com- 
municate some  information  to  Mr.  Turner.     Dr.  Steward  lived 
once  in  Dublin,  and  the  letters  give  an  interesting  account  of 
the  state  of  religious  parties  in  Ireland,  circa  1 750  -  60.     The 
Lord-Lieutenant  then  favored  the  New  Light  party,  i.e.  the 
Arians.     These  few  letters  encrossed  my  attention.     I  could 
not  calculate  the  time  requisite  for  reading  the  whole  collec- 
tion, 

OctohfT  29th.  —  (Sunday.)     I  accompanied  the  family  to  the 

^^Jlge,  rambling,  one-sided  church,  which  is  still  interesting.  Un- 

p/easant  thoughts  suggested  by  a  verse  from  Proverbs,  read  by 

^^^    preacher,  —  "  He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart 

'^   it;  but  he  that  hateth  suretyship  is  safe."     It  is  remark- 

*^lo  that  no  enemy  to  revealed  religion  has  attacked  it  by 

'^^^J^ns  of  a  novel  or  poem,  in  which  mean  and  detestable  char- 

^T^ra  are  made  to  justify  themselves  by  precepts  found  in  the 

^^  ole.     A  work  of  that  kind  would  be  insidious,  and  not  the 
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less  effective  bocnuBe  a  atiperficinl  ohjection.  But  some  ahun 
uf  tlie  reproach  sliould  full  uu  the  tbeulugitme  who  neglevtto 
diauriiniQate  betwt^en  the  »piritiiftl  or  iuspired,  and  the  uo- 
spiritunl  or  uniuspired  pails  of  the  sai^red  writUigH.  The 
worldly  wisdom  of  the  aboTe  test  vi  not  to  be  disputed,  and  i( 
fbiuid  in  the  worke  of  ft  Franklin,  unobjectionable,  —  for  he  «aj< 
the  philoaopher  of  prudence  -,  but  it  is  to  be  r^retted  tlutt  such 
a  lesson  altould  be  tAugl>t  ua  as  "  the  Word  of  God."  I  vonld 
not  help  whispering  to  DawEtin  Turner,  "  U  this  the  Wotd  ii 
Ood  i  "     He  replied  :  "  All  bankers  think  eo." 

Odobfr  SOth.  —  A  pleasant  forenoon  like  the  reeL     After  an       ] 
earlr  dinner,  left  laj  hospitable  boat  and  ho«t«Ba.     This  honse 
is  the  moet  agreeable  1  ever  vbitud.     No  risit  would  be  ui»' 
pltMsantly  long  there. 

A'ovrmber  39th.  —  At  home  over  books.  An  hour  at  (tb« 
Temple  Library  helping  Gordon  in  lettering;  some  tienn(»xi 
books.  At  four  I  went  to  Jnmea  Stephen,  and  drove  down 
with  him  to  his  house  at  Ht;ndou.  A  dinner-party.  I  bad  n 
most   iiittrtstiui;  cumpjiuina    in   vouiitr  lluoaiiliiy,   L^ne    of  x%.~*^- 

time.  He  is  the  author  of  several  much  admired  articles  ■& 
the  Edinburgh  JievifW.  A  review  of  Milton's  lately  discorsn^^d 
work  on  Christian  Doctrine,  and  of  his  political  and  poeti^==sl 
character,  is  by  him.  1  prefer  the  political  to  the  critical  ^  *■ 
marks.  In  a  paper  of  his  on  the  new  London  University,  Ksis 
low  estimate  of  the  advantAgee  of  our  University  edncatiaTMif 
i.  e.  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  remarkable  in  one  who  is  hi~'a<t- 
Belf  80  much  indebted  to  University  training.  He  has  a  gc*-^ 
face. — not  the  delicate  features  of  a  man  of  genius  ^^^ 
sensibility,  biit  the  strong  lines  and  well-knit  limfae  of  a  xrm^" 
sturdy  in  body  and  mind.  Very  eloquent  and  cheerfuL  Ow^- 
flowing  with  "words,  and  not  poor  in  thought.  Liberal  i" 
opinion,  but  no  radical.  He  seems  a  correct  as  well  a^  » 
fiill  man.  He  showed  a  minute  knowledge  of  subjecU  a»>* 
introduced  by  himself 

DecfmhfT  4lk.  —  Dined  at  Flaxman's.  He  had  a  cold  »»* 
was  not  at  all  fit  for  company.  Therefore  our  party  broke  "P 
early.  At  his  age  everv  attack  of  disease  is  alarming.  Anio^P 
those  present  were  the  Miss  Tnlks.  sisters  of  the  tat«  M.  P.  f^JJ 
Sudbury,  and  Mr.  Soane,  anhitect  and  K.  A.  He  is  an  o'*^ 
man,  and  is  sufferint;  under  a  loss  of  sight,  though  he  is  V^ 
yet  blind.     He  tjilked  about  the  New  Law  Courts,"  and  wi** 

•  Tbe  Courts  ■!  Westminster,  then  just  built  by  \h.  Soao*. 
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■MlhHiwod  thorn.  He-  ropudintca  tht^m  as  \na  work,  being 
Midnuoi^  t>y  crdcrs.  Wo  had  u  diouiission  vii  the  meriU 
bTSl  Uar^irt-t's  (7iiurch,  WuHtrainstvr,  ht)  coutonilirig  thiit, 
••en  in  its  {inin^tit  Hituatiuu,  it  hei^^hteiui  iusteiul  of  diiuin- 
Wng  the  eSbut  o[  ibo  Abl«v. 

\  Vatwihtr  7tA.  —  1  wfta  iiliuroed  yesterday  by  the  aocoiint  I 

Lml  when  1  cdleU  iit  Fliumaii'H.     Tliia  muruiiig  I  Heut  to 

|uirc,  And  my  meiwciigiir  lirought  the  niekuuhuly  iiiUiUigf  uue 

"  Kbuumui  died  early  in  t.lie  ninrahif^ !     Thu  wimitry  bim 

of  its  groatest  tiud  Iteitt  men.     As  nn  artist,  he  hiui 

■nor*  than  auy  other  ninu  of  ijie  age  to  sprcoi]  her  fame  ; 

man,  he  exhibited  a  rare  speciuieu  of  monU  tuid  t'bris- 

esveUciive. 

I  WiUkcd  out,  and  cailed  at   Mr,   Soaiie'a.     He  wus  not  at 

1  tliwi  wejit  to  Bluke's.     He  received  the  intelligonce 

i  I  expMtud.     Hu  hiiii  himself  been  very  ill  during  tho 

,  nnd   hia  first  uliMTvatioa  wa^    with  n  smile  :   "  I 

fcwght  [  shoitid  have  gone  first."     He  tben  suid  ;    "  (  cannot 

-  death  as  anything  hut  a  going  Irum  one  room  to 

,''     By  degrees  he  foil  into  hia  wild  rwiihliiig  nay  of 

'  Men  am  born  with  a  devil  and  an  angel."  hut  this  ho 

iut«ri)Tvt4.>d  Iwdy  and  soul.    Of  the  Old  Testament  he 

io  think  licit  divuntbly.     Christ,  aoid  ho,  took  miich 

1  niiiliii.'r,  the  Liiw.     On  my  asking  for  an  oxplaiuttioa, 

I  Kferrod  tci    tlio  turning  the  money -chaogors  out  of  the 

■pU;.     Ho  then  declared  ngninst  those  who  sit  in  judgment 

lotberB.     "  I  have  never  known  a  very  bad  man  who  had 

woething  vcrj-  good  ab-mt  him."    He  Hpuke  of  the  ,\tune- 

it.  and  aaid  ;  "  It  la  a  horrible  doctrine  !     If  another  nmn 

J  your   detrt.    I    do  not  forgive    it."  ....  He    jinKluceJ 

Snlmn,"  by  Fouqu6,  and  said  :  "  This  is  better  thiin  my 

^teemhrr  I5th,  —  Tho  funeral  of  Plaimnn.  I  rode  to  th» 
«l»  with  TbtmipBon,  H,  A.,  from  Someraet  House,  Thompiion 
At  of  Plftxinuu  with  groat  warmth.  He  said  so  great  a  man 
iJw  «t*  liati  not  live<l  for  centuries,  and  proWbly  for  ceij- 
riai  there  would  not  be  such  another.  He  is  so  miieb  al)ove 
*  «^  and  bin  country,  that  his  merits  have  never  Ixwn 
tpKiated.  He  made  a  design  (said  Tbompsmi)  for  a  monu- 
for  Pitt,  iti  Westminster  Abl>ey.  —  one  of  the  i;mnd«st 
^  Ji»  ever  coinponed,  far  beyrmd  ani-thiiig  imagined  by 
wtOi  But  tills  work,  through  intrigue,  was  t4iken  from 
*>■  ud  the  monument  to   Nelaou  given  him  instead,  —  a 
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work  iKit  to  his  taste,  and  in  which  he  t«ok  no  pleasure,  \vl 
h'w  genius  was  bo  univeraiil  that  there  is  no  passion  whith  hi' 
hits  iii.it  perfectly  enpreased.  Tliompson  allowed  that  I-'Iiuiuhp'b 
ei^ctutiou  was  not  ei]ual  to  hiH  iuveiitiou,  more  from  want  of 
iuuruiation  thou  of  power.  Perhiips  tht^^e  wan  a  want  of  power 
iu  Ilia  wrist.*  Oii  arriving  o-t  Flaxmon's  Iiouae,  iu  Ituckingbur. 
Street,  wo  found  Sir  Thomas  Lawreuce  and  five  others,  wbu, 
with  Mr.  Thompson  and  Flaxman  himself,  constituted  the 
council  of  the  yeiir.  The  five  were  Philhpe,  Howard,  Shw, 
Junea,  and  one  whose  namo  I  do  not  recollect.  Two  Mr, 
Denmaiis  t  ("'d  two  Mr.  Mathers  were  present,  and  Mr,  Tiilk 
and  Mr.  Hart.  I  siit  in  the  same  carriage  with  Sir  Tbonuu 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Tulk  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  apoke  with 
great  atfection  and  admiration  of  Fluxman,  as  of  u  man  viiu 
bod  not  left,  and  fand  not  had,  hia  equal.  The  interment  tuok  _ 
place  in  the  hurial-gronnd  of  St.  Giles-in-t he-Fields,  near  tba  J 
old  St  Pancras  Ohiinih,  Speaking  of  Michael  Angelo,  S*  V 
Thomas  rejireaonted  him  as  far  jtreiiter  than  llaphael.  ' 

Il'iii.i  —  Lot  me  add  now,  thoujrh  1  will  not  onlar^'c  nn 
what  is  not  yet  completed,  that  I  have  for  several  years  post 
l>ecn  employed  in  fixing  within  the  walls  of  University  College 
all  the  casts  of  Fkxnjao,  —  the  single  act  of  my  life  which,  W 
all  appearance,  will  leave  sensible  and  recognizable  couseqiiencw 
after  my  death. 

Dr-rfiiibfr  17th.  —  Dined  at  Bakcwell's,  at  Hampstead.  * 
Mr.  M— — -  there,  a  Genevese  curate,  expelled  from  his  eiirW^J' 
hy  the  Bishop  of  Frilmrg.     No  trial  or  any  proceeding  kI»*^' 

eicr.     This  is  arbitrary  enough.     Yet  M being  ultr«.  '" 

his  opinions,  one  cannot  deem  the  act  of  despotism  v^T 
flaj:rant.  The  oppression  of  mere  removal  from  clerical  f»*"^ 
tions,  when  the  person  is  not  a  heliever,  does  not  excite  nitJcJi 

resentment.     M predicts  with  confidence  a  bloody  ^*'*''i 

ending  in  the  triumph  of  lilwral  principles, 

Iiem.%  —  After  twenty-five  years  I  may  quote  a  couplet  Br*"" 
Drydeu'a  "  Virgil  "  :  — 

"  The  K'xl'  mivo  Bnr.  nnd  punleil  hnlf  hi*  prsyer, 
Tlie  rest  the-  winas  ili.|»r.t(l  hi  cmply  air.- 

DerMiilifT  ISlk.  —  Called  upon  Soane.  the  architect,  whoUi  * 
met  at  Flaxman's.     His  houHC  ||  is  a  little  museum,  almost  »>»' 


•    Vcrv    Intdv  Clinrk.  Slokfi',  Uie  expciUnr  of  rhnotrcv,  toW    me    tP" 
Cliimnvv  Piti>re'!«<1  the  mine  nphilon.  —  H.  C.  K.,  \»h\. 

t  Mr*'.  PInKinnn  nus  a  Itli->  Denmrin.  t  WrItCrn  in  iriil- 

{  WriUcu  Iu  18G1.  I  Now  llie  Soanc  !llu<eum,  Liiicolii'i  Ipo  Fields 
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pleasantly  full  of  curiosities.  Every  passage  as  full  as  it  could 
[ye  stuck  with  anti()ues  or  casts  of  sculpture,  with  jxiintings, 
iucluding  several  of  the  most  famous  Hogarths,  —  the  "  Elec- 
tion," <ke.  The  windows  are  of  pamted  glass,  some  antiques. 
There  are  designs,  plans,  and  models  of  famous  architcctunil 
xrorks.  A  model  of  Herculaneum,  since  the  excavations,  is 
imong  the  most  remarkable.  A  consciousness  of  my  having 
lo  safe  judgment  in  such  matters  lessens  the  pleasure  they 
%'oiild  give  me.  He  complained  of  the  taking  down  of  the 
ioiible  bahuitrade  of  the  Treasury.  I  own  I  thought  it  very 
uand.  **  Accordhig  to  the  original  plan  of  the  courts,  all  the 
•x>uveniences  required  by  the  profession  would,"  he  says,  "  have 
)een  afforded*" 

December  20tk,  —  A  morning  of  calls,  and  those  agreeable, 
^irst  with  Rolfe,  who  unites  more  business  tiilents  with  litera- 
y  tastes  than  any  other  of  my  acquaintance.  Later,  a  long 
ihat  with  Storks,  and  a  walk  with  him.  He  now  encourages 
ny  inclination  to  leave  the  bar.  His  own  feelings  are  less  fa- 
rorable  to  the  profession,  and  he  sees  that  there  may  be  active 
jniployment  without  the  earning  of  money,  or  thoughts  of  it. 

hecfviher  21st.  —  A  call  from  Benecke.  We  began  an  in- 
.eresting  conversation  on  religion,  and  have  appointed  a  time 
or  a  long  and  serious  talk  on  the  subject.  I  am  deeply  pre- 
possessed in  favor  of  everything  that  Benecke  says.  He  is  an 
:)riginal  thinker,  pious,  and  with  no  prejudices.  Dined  with 
Mr.  Payne,  and  spent  an  agreeable  afternoon.  Dr.  Dilxiin  and 
Mr.  D'Arblay  (son  of  the  famous  authoress  of**  Cecilia")  were 
there.  Dilnlin  exceedingly  gay,  t(K)  boyish  in  his  laugh  for  a 
I).D.,  but  I  should  judge  kind-hearted. 

Dtrcnnher  '22iL — An  interesting  morning.  By  invitation  from 
Dr.  Dibdin,*  1  went  to  Lord  Spencers,  where  were  several 
other  persons,  and  Dilwiin  exhibited  to  us  his  lordship's  most 
curious  l)ooks.  I  felt  myself  by  no  means  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate the  worth  of  such  a  collection.  A  verv  rich  man  cannot 
be  reproached  for  8j)ending  thousands  in  bringing  together  the 
ejirliest  printed  copies  of  the  Bible,  of  Homer,  Virgil,  \a\\\ 
<frc.,  (fee.  Some  of  the  copies  are  a  most  beautiful  monument 
of  t\\e  art  of  printing,  as  well  as  of  paper-making.  It  is  re- 
'narkable  that  the  art  arose  at  once  to  near  j>erfection.  At 
^'^sden,  we  see  the  same  immediate  excellence  in  potteiy. 
^V  Attention  was  dniwn  to  the  famous  Boccaccio,  sold  at  the 

^^T-,  Dibdin  wns  employed  by  Lord  Spencer  to  write  an  account  of  th« 
^  books  in  his  libniries. ' 
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Ro»l)ut;gh  Bale  (in  my  presence)  to  the  Duke  of  Miirlboixiimh. 
for  £  2,6(i5,  and,  od  the  sale  of  the  Duke's  etl'ectti,  purchuMil 
by  Lord  Spenoer  for  (if  1  um  uot  mistaken)  £915. 

Decirmber  S4l/'.  —  After  liretikfaat  I  walked  down  to  Mr. 
Beuecke's,  with  whom  1  liatl  n  very  long  and  tnteresttng  rt- 
li(fiotu  converaation.  He  is  h  remarkable  man,  very  reli^oiu, 
with  a  strong  tendeuuy  to  what  is  uulkd  enthusiasm,  and  per 
fectly  liberal  in  his  feeling.  The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Chriatiui- 
ity,  he  Knys,  is  the  fall  of  Toau,  of  which  Pa^nism  has  tii> 
tnt£e.  The  nature  of  tliat  Cdl  is  boaittifully  indicated  iu  the, 
allegory  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  pardeu 
of  Eden  represeuta  that  prior  and  happier  stata  in  which  all 
men  were,  and  in  which  they  sinned.  Men  come  iiilu  this 
world  with  the  character  impressed  on  them  in  their  priur 
state,  and  aU  their  acta  arise  out  of  that  character.  There  in, 
therefore,  in  the  doctrine  of  neoesaity,  so  much  truth  aa  thii. 
—  all  actions  are  the  inevitable  effect  of  external  opentioug 
on  the  mind  in  a  givt'ii  etatL-,  tliat  state  having'  sprung  neces- 
sarily cut  of  the  (■hitr!i(?tf>r  brought  into  thin  world,  L'hri^liaH- 
ity  shows  how  man  is  to  be  redeemed  from  this  fallen  condi- 
tion. Evil  cannot  he  ascribed  to  God,  who  is  the  author  of 
good.  It  could  only  spring  out  of  the  abuse  of  free-will  in 
that  prior  state,  which  does  not  continue  to  exist. 

To  this  I  objected  that  the  difficulties  of  the  necessarian 
doctrine  are  only  pushed  back,  not  removed,  by  this  view,  in 
the  prior  state,  there  is  this  inextricable  dilemma.  If  the 
free-will  were  in  quality  and  in  quantity  the  same  in  all,  the'J 
it  remains  to  be  explained  how  the  same  cause  produces  differcnl 
effects.  But  if  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  the  power  called 
free-will  lie  unequal,  then  the  diversity  in  the  act  or  effect  ninv 
be  ascribed  to  the  primitive  diversity  in  the  attribute.  In  thiit 
case,  however,  the  individual  is  not  responsible,  for  he  did  not 
create  himself,  or  dve  himself  that  power  or  attribute  of  free- 
will. 

Rem.'  —  To  this  I  would  add,  after  twenty-five  years,  thiit 
the  essential  character  of  free-will  places  it  beyond  the  power 
of  being  explained.  We  have  no  right  to  require  that  ire 
should  understand  or  explain  any  primitive  or  originating  pos- 
er, —  call  it  God  or  free-will.  It  is  enough  that  we  miut  be- 
lieve it,  whether  we  will  or  no  ;  and  we  must  disclaim  all  power 
of  csplauatiiin. 

During  this  j-ear  I  was  made  executor  to  a  Mrs.  Vardill,  — a 
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character.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  an  American 
Loyalist,  a  fi*iend  of  old  General  Franklin.  The  will  had  this 
singular  devise  in  it,  that  Mrs.  Vardill  left  the  residue,  of  her 
estate,  real  and  personal,  to  accumulate  till  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Niven,  was  fifty-two  years  of  age.  I  mention  this  will,  how- 
ever, to  refer  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
law  cases  which  our  coiu-ts  of  law  have  witnessed  since  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  litigation  arose  not  out 
of  the  will,  but  out  of  a  pending  suit,  to  take  from  her  prop- 
erty in  her  possession.  The  question  was,  whether  a  child 
legitimated  in  Scotland  by  the  marriage  (afler  his  birth)  of 
hia  father  and  mother  can  inherit  lands  in  England  1  The 
2aae  (Birtwhistle  v.  Vardill)  was  tried  at  York,  and  after- 
Bv^ards  argued  on  two  occasions  before  the  Lords.  Scotch  law- 
jrers  held  that  such  a  child  was^  in  every  respect  entitled  to 
iihcrit  his  father's  estate  in  England.  But,  happily  for  my 
friend,  the  English  lawyers  were  almost  unanimously  of  the 
opposite  opinion. 

Concluded  the  year  at  Ayrton's.  We  made  an  awkward  at- 
tempt at  games,  in  which  the  English  do  not  succeed, — acting 
(vords  as  rhymes  to  a  given  word,  and  finding  out  likenesses 
Trom  which  an  undeclared  word  was  to  be  guessed.  We  stayed 
bill  after  twelve,  when  Mrs.  Ayrton  made  us  all  walk  up  stairs 
through  her  bedroom  for  good  luck.  On  coming  home,  I  was 
filarmed  by  a  note  from  Cuthbert  Rolph,  saying :  "  Our  excel- 
lent friend  Anthony  Robinson  is  lying  alarmingly  ill  at  his 
bouse  in  Hatton  Garden.** 


CHAPTER  IV. 
1827. 


REJf.* — The  old  year  closed  with  a  melancholy  announce- 
Tnent,  which  was  vtrrijied  in  the  cour«e  of  the  first  month. 
On  the  20th  of  January'  died  my  excellent  friend,  Anthony 
Robinson,  one  of  those  who  have  had  the  greatest  influence  on 
my  character.  Durin<?  his  last  illness  I  was  attending  the  Quar- 
t<?r  Sessions,  but  left  Bury  before  they  closed,  as  1  was  informed 
that  my  dying  friend  declared  lie  should  not  die  happy  with- 

♦  Written  in  lfe6l. 
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out  seeing  uie.     I  epeat  nearlv  all  the  (Lav  nreoeding  hia  datl 

ikt  Hnttim  Unrden.     He  waa  in  tlie  full  poneMdou  uf  liiu  ' 

ties,  anil  able  to  make  eonic  jiidicbiu  klteratioiM  in  bi>  «iIL>j 

On  tho  20th  he  vaa  alto^thcr  eihuusted,  —  able 

me,  "  God  bleas  you  !  "  but  uo  more.     I  contrihuled  an  urtirlc, 

ooutaining  a  dielch  of  my  Iricud's  chotscter,  ui  the  MuiiUJf 

Jlepontory.' 

Januarn  27 A.  —  The  day  of  the  bnrifj  of  my  old  dear  frimid 
ADthoiiy  itobiuBon.  which  took  pliu%  in  a  tuuU  of  the  Warehip 
Street  Geuend  Ikptist  fleeting  Yard. 

Frhraarff  2d.  —  Gutwnberger,  iho  young  painter  ftom 
Gomiauy,  <slle)l.  and  I  accompanied  htm  lo  lilake-t  ^'^ 
looked  over  Itlake's  Diuitc  GotKeabei^r  was  highly  unified 
by  the  deaigna.  I  wa«  inti>rpreter  liciwecu  thou.  Bint* 
seemed  gtutitied  by  the  vitiit,  but  said  nothing  rviunrknhle. 

Rrm.  J  —  It  was  on  this  occnaiou  that  I  nir  Btnkn  for  tl« 
lost  time.  He  died  cm  the  1 3th  of  Aiiguat.  His  geniita  «i  AT 
artist  was  praised  by  Flaxuiiin  and  Fiiseli,  and  hia  poems  et 
cited  i^i'ut  ilitfii^M  iu  Wurdannrth.  His  lh(.'osii|iliic  drfams 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  tbose  of  Swedenborg.  I  h»Te 
already  referred  to  an  article  written  by  me,  on  Blake,  for  tJw 
Hamburg  ''  Patriotic  Aunal8."§  Mv  interest  in  this  remarka- 
ble man  was  first  excited  in  180(i.  Dr.  Malkin,  our  Bury 
grammnr-schoo]  head-niaster,  published  in  that  year  a  mentoir 
of  a  very  precocious  child,  who  died.  An  engraving  of  s  por 
trait  of  him,  by  Blake,  was  prefixed.  Dr.  Malkin  gave  in 
account  of  Blnke,  as  a  painter  and  poet,  and  of  his  viuons,  s»l 
added  some  specimens  of  his  poems,  including;  the  "Tiger." 
I  will  now  gather  together  a  few  stray  recollections.  Wheu,  in 
1810,  1  gni-e  Lamb  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  paintings 
exhibited  in  Caniaby  Street,  he  was  delighted,  especially  »illi 
the  description  of  a  painting  afterwards  engraved,  and  con- 
nected with  which  there  was  a  circumstance  which,  um*- 
plained,  might  reflect  discredit  on  n  most  excellent  and  amia- 
ble man.  It  was  after  the  friends  of  BliJ(e  had  circulated  a 
subscription  paper  for  an  eugraring  of  his  "  Canteri>uiT  Pil- 
grims," that  Stothard  wna  made  a  party  to  an  engraving  of  » 
painting  of  the  same  subject,  by  himself.  ||     But  Flaiman  eon- 

"  Vol.  [.  Npw  Scrii^  p.  38S.     See  Vol.  1.  irf  the  present  work.  p.  3S8. 

t  <i<il£«iil)rr)ti>r  «■«*  oiip  of  llie  pupils  of  Corttrliii*,  who  onsuled  him  '■ 
pniiitiiiji  the  fn-scii',  pinlilfiiinticnl  of  Tlicolop',  I'liilosopliv,  JurispreJ'""' 
anil  Mclii-iiip,  ill  tlie  Aula  of  Che  l.'nivcp-itr  orlioiiii. 

t  Writicii  in  1S62.  (  Vol.  I.  p.  SB». 

tl  For  HO  nrccjHiit  of  tliis  mutter,  sep  <;ileliri-f9  "  Lite  i)f  Bluke."  VoL  I.  PP 
103 -IW. 
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sidered  this  as  not  done  wilfully.  Stothard's  work  is  well 
known ;  Blake's  is  known  by  very  few.  Lamb  preferred  the 
latter  greatly,  and  declared  that  Blake's  description  was  the 
finest  criticism  he  had  ever  read  of  Chaucer's  poem.  In  the 
Catalogue,  Blake  writes  of  himself  with  the  utmost  freedom. 
He  says :  "  This  artist  defies  all  competition  in  coloring,"  — 
that  none  can  beat  him,  for  none  can  beat  the  Holy  Ghost,  — 
that  he^  and  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  were  under  Divine 
influence,  while  Correggio  and  Titian  worshipped  a  lascivious 
and  therefore  cruel  Deity,  and  Rubens  a  proud  Devil,  *kc. 
Speaking  of  color,  he  declared  the  men  of  Titian  to  be  of  leath- 
er, and  his  women  of  chalk,  and  ascribed  his  own  perfection  in 
coloring  to  the  advantage  he  enjoyed  in  seeing  daily  the  prim- 
itive men  walking  in  their  native  nakedness  in  the  mountains 
3f  Wales.  There  were  about  thirty  oil  paintings,  the  coloring 
excessively  dark  and  high,  and  the  veins  black.  The  hue  of 
;he  primitive  men  was  very  like  that  of  the  Red  Indians. 
Vlany  of  his  designs  were  unconscious  imitations.  Ho  illus- 
rated  Blair  s  "  Grave,"  the  "  Book  of  Job,"  and  foiu*  books  of 
ifoiuig's  "Night  Thoughts."  The  last  I  once  showed  to  William 
■lazlitt.  In  the  designs  he  saw  no  merit ;  but  when  I  read 
lim  some  of  Blake's  poems  he  was  much  struck,  and  expressed 
limself  with  his  usual  strength  and  singularity.  "  They  are 
jeaiitiful,"  he  said,  "  and  only  too  deep  for  the  vulgar.  As  to 
jod,  a  worm  is  as  worthy  as  any  other  object,  all  alike  being 
X)  him  indifferent,  so  to  Blake  the  chimney-sweeper,  <fec.  He 
8  ruined  by  vain  struggles  to  get  rid  of  what  presses  on  his 
Drain  ;  he  attempts  impossibilities."  I  added  :  "  He  is  like  a 
nan  who  lifts  a  burden  too  heavy  for  him ;  he  bears  it  an  in- 
itant,  it  then  falls  and  crushes  him." 

I  lent  Blake  the  8vo  edition,  two  volumes,  of  Words- 
Birorth's  poems,  which  he  had  in  his  possession  at  the  time 
)f  his  death.  They  were  sent  me  then.  1  did  not  at  first 
recognize  the  pencil  notes  as  his,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
rubbing  them  out  when  I  made  the  discovery.  In  the  fly-leaf, 
volume  one,  under  the  words  Poenis  refen-liKj  to  the  Ferpjd  of 
ChMhoody  the  following  is  written  :  "  I  see  in  Wordsworth 
the  natiu*al  man  rising  up  against  the  spiritual  man  continually  ; 
nnd  then  he  is  no  poet,  but  a  heathen  philosc^pher,  at  emuity 
with  all  true  poetry  or  inspinition."     On  the  lines,  — 

**  And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  eacli  by  iititurul  piety," 

lie  wrote  :  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  natural  piety,  because 
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the  Dfttiiral  mnn  is  at  enmitj'  with  God."  On  the  verses,  "  To 
H.  C,  Sii  Yeara  Old  "  (p.  43),  tbo  comment  ie  :  "  Tliis  is  Jill  in 
the  highest  degree  inifiginative,  aiid  equal  to  any  poet,  —  bul 
Dot  superior.  1  canoot  think  that  real  jwcta  have  any  compe' 
titioD.  None  are  greatest  in  the  kingdom  uf  heaven.  It  is  so 
in  poetry,"  At  the  bottom  of  page  44,  "  On  the  Influence  of 
Nuttiral  Objects,"  is  written  :  "  Natuml  objeota  always  did  and 
now  do  weaken,  deaden,  and  obliterate  imagination  in  me. 
Wordsworth  must  know  that  whikt  he  writes  valuable  is  net 
to  bo  found  in  nature.  Uead  Michuel  Angelo'a  Soniiet,  VoL 
II.  p.  179."     That  is,  the  one  beginning,  — 

"  No  mortol  objml  did  the»  f  ve»  lioholil, 
Wheo  flnt  tUcy  met  tlio  luciil  liglu  oT  thine." 
It  is  remarkable  that  Blake,  whose  judgmeut«  were  in  moHt 
points  BO  very  singuhu*,  should  nevertheless,  on  one  auhjed 
cloaely  counected  with  Wordsworth's  poetical  reputation,  Iwre 
taken  a  very  commonplace  view.  Over  the  hcaduig  of  the 
"  Essay  Supplementary  to  the  Preface,"  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  he  wrote  :  "  I  -do  not  know  who  wrote  these  Prefiicca. 
They  are  very  miachievous,  and  directly  contrary  to  Words- 
worth's own  practice"  (p.  341),  This  Preface  is  not  the  de- 
fence of  bia  own  style,  in  opposition  to  what  is  called  poelic 
diftion,  but  a  sort  of  historic  vindication  of  the  vnpopvkr 
poets.  On  Macpherson  (p.  3fi4)  Wordsworth  wrote  with  the 
severity  with  which  all  pjeat  writers  have  written  of  him- 
Blake's  comment  was  :  "  I  Iwlieve  Iwth  MacpherBOU  and  Chut- 
terton,  that  what  they  say  is  ancient  is  so."  And  at  the  end 
of  the  essay  he  wrote  ;  "  It  appears  to  me  as  if  the  last  p«ra- 
graph,  beginning,  '  Is  it  t)ie  right  of  the  whole,'  4c.,  *M 
written  by  another  hand  an<l  mind  from  the  rest  of  these 
Prefaces.  They  give  the  opinions  of  a  [word  effaced]  land- 
scape-painter. Imagination  is  the  divine  vision,  not  of  the 
world,  nor  of  man,  nor  from  man  as  he  is  a  natural  man,  biit 
only  as  he  is  a  spiritual  man.     Imagination  has  nothing  to  do 

A  few  months  after  Blake's  death,  Barron  Field  and  I  callm 
on  Mrs.  Blake.  The  poor  old  lady  was  more  affected  than  I 
expected  she  would  be  at  the  Bijrht  of  me.  She  spoke  of  b<r 
husband  as  dying  like  an  angel.  She  informed  us  that  ehe 
was  going  to  live  with  Linnell  as  his  housekeeper.  She  hef- 
self  died  witliin  a  few  years.  She  seemed  to  be  the  verr 
woman  to  make  her  huslmnd  happy.  She  had  been  fonu^ 
by  him.     Indeed,  otherwise,  alie  could  not  have  lived  irith 
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him.  Notwithstanding  her  dress,  which  was  poor  and  dingy, 
she  had  a  good  expression  on  her  countenance,  and  with  a 
dark  eye,  the  remains  of  youthful  beauty.  She  had  the  wife's 
virtue  of  virtues,  —  an  implicit  reverence  for  her  husband.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  she  believed  in  all  his  visions.  On  one 
occasion,  speaking  of  his  visions,  she  said  :  ''  You  know,  dear, 
the  first  time  you  saw  God  was  when  you  were  four  years  old, 
and  he  put  his  head  to  the  window,  and  set  you  a-screaming." 
In  a  word  she  was  formed  on  the  Miltonic  model,  and,  like  the 
first  wife,  Eve,  worshipped  God  in  her  husband.* 

"  He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him.*» 

February  2ith,  —  Went  to  Jaffray's,  with  whom  I  dined 
and  spent  an  agreeable  evening.  I  read  to  them  Dryden's 
translation  of  Lucretius  on  the  fear  of  death,  which  gave  them 
great  pleasure.  It  was  quite  a  gratification  to  have  excited  so 
much  pleasure.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Eng- 
lish translation,  and,  next  to  Christian  hopes,  the  most  delight- 
ful and  consolatory  contemplation  of  the  unknown  world,  f 

August  8th.  —  News  arrived  of  the  death  of  Canning,  an 
event  that  renders  quite  uncertain  the  policy  and  government 
of  the  country,  and  may  involve  it  in  ruinous  calamities.  How 
insignificant  such  an  occurrence  renders  the  petty  triumphs  and 
mortifications  of  our  miserable  circuit ! 

September  8th, —  (At  Brighton.)  Raymond  took  me  to  call 
on  the  venerable,  infirm,  Unitarian  minister,  Thomas  Belsham. 
He  received  me  with  great  cordiality,  as  if  I  had  been  an  old 
friend.  We  talked  of  old  times,  and  the  old  gentleman  was 
delighted  to  speak  of  his  juvenile  years,  when  he  was  the 
fellow-student  of  my  uncle  Crabb  and  Mr.  Fenuer.  He  spoke 
also  of  Anthony  Robinson  with  respect.  Belsham  retains,  as 
usual,  a  strong  recollection  of  the  affairs  of  his  youth,  but  he 
is  now  fast  dechning.  It  was  gratifying  to  observe  so  much 
cheerfulness  in  these,  perhaps,  last  mouths  of  his  existence.  I 
am  very  glad  I  called  on  him.  J 

C.  Lamb  to  H.  C.  R. 

Chase  Side,  October  1, 1827. 

Dear  R,  —  I  am  settled  for  life,  I  hope,  at  Enfield.  I  have 
taken  the  prettiest,  compactest  house  I  ever  saw,  near  to  An- 

•  For  A  full  account  of  Blake's  works,  as  well  as  his  life,  see  Gilchrist's 
"Life  of  William  Blake,"  2  vols.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  1863. 

t  This  translation  was  a  great  favorite  with  H.  C  R.,  who  read  it  aloud  to 
manv  of  his  friends. 

X  iRev.  T.  Belsham  died  in  1829. 
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thony  Robinson's,  but,  alae !  ftt  the  expense  of  poor  Mary,  who 
WHS  taken  ill  of  hcrcild  complaiut  the  ai^ht  before  we  got  intu 
it.  So  I  must  suspend  the  pleasure  1  expected  in  the  surprise 
you  would  have  had  in  comiug  down  atid  finding  ub  house- 
holders. 

Farewell !  till  Kt  can  nil  caeet  comfortable.     Pmy  appiw 
Martin  Bumey.     Hioi  I  loiiyed  to  have  seen  with  you,  but  our 
house  is  too  Huiiill  to  incut  either  of  you  without  ^er  knowledge 
Uo<l  bless  yon  ! 

C.  LAxa 

Oefober  27lh.~  Dined  with  Mr.  Naylor.  A  very  agrewhle 
pflrly.  A  Mr,  Hamilton,  a  Scotch  bocikaeller,  from  Piitornosttr 
Row,  there  ;  he  had  all  the  characteristic  good  qualities  of  hia 
country,  —  good  aonse,  integrity,  and  cheerfulnesa,  with  maii- 
nera  mild  and  conciliating.  He  eigoyed  a  hon-mot,  and  laughed 
heartily ;  therefore,  according  to  lAmb,  n  Ihxhs  naturic.  He 
was  the  publisher  of  Irving's  first  work,  and  sp'iko  of  him  witli 
modenitiun  and  respect.  We  told  stories  of  repartees.  By 
the  by,  Mr.  Brass,  a  clergj-mau  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
HiiVit  that  he  heard  Dr.  I'arr  usuy  to  Barker,  who  had  teased  him 
on  oue  occa»ou  :  "  Sir,  you  are  a  young  man ;  you  have  read 
much,  thought  little,  and  know  nothing  at  all," 

December  86tti.  —~  Having  heard  from  Charles  Lamb  that  his 
sister  was  again  well,  1  lost  no  time  in  going  to  see  them.  Ami 
acfxirdingly,  oa  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  1  walked  into  tlie 
City,  took  the  stage  to  Edmonton,  and  walked  thence  to  En- 
field. T  found  them  in  their  new  house,  —  a  small  but  com- 
fortable place,  and  Charles  Lamb  quite  delighted  with  his  re- 
tirement. He  fears  not  the  solitude  of  the  situation,  thougb 
he  sccins  to  be  almost  without  an  acquaintance,  and  dreads 
rather  than  seeks  visitors.  We  colled  on  Mrs.  Bobinson,  vho 
lives  opposite  ;  she  was  not  at  home,  but  came  over  in  tbe 
evening,  and  made  a  fourth  in  a  rubber  of  whist.  I  took  abed 
at  the  neiu-  public-house. 

DectnJifer  'J7th.  — ■  I  breakfasted  with  the  Lambs,  and  they 
then  accompanied  me  on  my  way  tlirough  the  Green  Lanes,  f 
had  all  agreeable  walk  home,  reading  on  the  way  Koper's  "  Ule 
of  Sir  T,  More."  Not  by  any  means  to  l>e  compared  with 
Cavendish's  "  Wolsoy,"  but  still  interesting  from  its  eimpUcity. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1828. 

FEBRUARY  7th,  Rem,*  —  I  read  one  of  the  mort  worth- 
less books  of  biography  in  existence,  —  Boaden's  ''  Life 
of  Mrs.  Siddons."  Yet  it  gave  me  very  great  pleasure.  In- 
deed, scarcely  any  of  the  finest  passages  in  ''  Macbeth,^  or 
"  Henry  VIII.,"  or  "  Hamlet,"  could  delight  me  so  much  as 
such  a  sentence  as,  *^  This  evening  Mrs.  Siddons  performed 
Lady  Macbsth,  or  Queen  Katharine,  or  the  Queen  Mother,**  for 
these  names  operated  on  mo  then  as  they  do  now,  in  recalling 
the  yet  unfaded  image  of  that  most  marvellous  woman,  to 
think  of  whom  is  now  a  greater  enjoyment  than  to  see  any 
other  actress.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  bad  books  give 
pleasure,  and  in  biography  more  than  in  any  other  class. 

March  2d,  —  Read  the  second  act  of  "  Prometheus,"  which 
raised  my  opinion  very  much  of  Shelley  as  a  poet,  and  im- 
proved it  in  all  respects.  No  man,  who  was  not  a  fanatic,  had 
ever  more  natural  piety  than  he,  and  his  supposed  Atheism  is 
a  mere  metaphysical  crotchet,  in  which  he  was  kept  by  the 
affected  scorn  and  real  malignity  of  dunces. 

April  4ih,  —  (Good  Friday.)  I  hope  not  ill  spent ;  it  was 
certainly  enjoyed  by  me.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  I  set 
out  on  a  walk  to  Lamb's,  whom  I  reached  in  three  and  a  quar- 
ter hours,  —  at  one.  I  was  interested  in  the  perusal  of  the 
Profession  de  Foi  d*un  Cure  Savoyard,  The  first  division  is 
unexceptionable.  His  system  of  natural  religion  is  delightful, 
even  fascinating ;  his  metaphysics  quite  reconcilable  with  the 
scholastic  philosophy  of  the  Germans.  At  Lamb's  I  found 
Moxou  and  Miss  Kelly,  who  is  an  unaffected,  sensible,  clear- 
headed, warm-hearted  woman.  Wo  talked  about  the  French 
Theatre,  and  dramatic  matters  in  general.  Mary  Lamb  and 
Charles  were  glad  to  have  a  dummy  rubber,  and  also  piquet 
with  me. 

April  19tk.  —  Went  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  Court,  but  I 
had  nothing  to  do.  Should  have  gone  to  Bury,  but  for  the 
spending  a  few  hours  with  Mrs.  AVords worth.  I  had  last  night 
the  pleastu^  of  reading  the  del  ate  in  tlie  Lords  on  the  repeal 

•  Written  in  1862. 
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of  the  Corporatioa  and  Test  Acts."  No  one  but  Lord  Eldon, 
of  any  note,  appeared  m  a  non-cont«nt,  and  tbe  Archbisljop  of 
York,  and  the  Bishops  of  ChestCT  (Blomficld),  Ltnc'ola  (Kav), 
and  Durhum  (Van  Mildert),  all  spoke  in  favor  of  the  nieasure. 
&s  well  aa  the  prima  niiniater,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  At 
the  some  time  the  French  Miuiatry  were  introducing  laws  in 
fevor  of  the  libortj  of  the  press.  The  cettsorahip  and  the  law 
of  trntdfjiey  (bv  whieh  turf  particular  libels  might  be  the  object  of 
proaecution,  but  the  tendeucy  of  a  great  number  of  articles, 
within  six  months),  and  the  restriction  of  the  right  to  publish 
journals,  were  all  given  up.  These  aro  to  me  all  matters  of 
heartfelt  joy. 

Apnl  22>l.  —  Was  highly  gratified  by  receiving  from  Ooetfae 
a  present  of  two  pair*  of  mednla,  of  himself  and  th«  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Weimar.  Within  one  of  the  oises  ia  an  auto- 
graphic inBcriptioQ  :  "  //iwi  Rotnnmn  »«  /TetindlKhem  Gtdrn- 
tn  von  W.  GoHh4.  Man,  1828."  (To  Mr.  RobinBon,  (or 
friendly  remembrance,  from  W.  Uoctbe,  kc.)  Tliis  I  deem  a 
high  honor. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Goethe. 
8  Ktno'a  Bekch  Walk,  Tkhfli,  81st  Jsaouy,  1S1>. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  polite  offer  of  Mr.  Des  Vcetii,  to  for- 
ward to  you  a  hU  acknowledgment  of  the  high  honor  you  con- 
ferred on  me  last  year.  I  had,  indeed,  supplied  myself  with  a 
cast,  and  with  every  engravinf^  and  medallion  that  I  had  heard 
of ;  still  the  case  you  have  presented  me  with  is  a  present  very 
acceptable  as  well  as  most  flattering.  The  delay  of  the  ac- 
knowledgment you  will  impute  to  any  cause  rather  than  the 
want  of  a  due  sense  of  the  obligation. 

Twenty-four  years  have  elapsed  since  I  exchanged  the  stndy 
of  German  literature  for  the  pursuits  of  an  active  life,  and  a 
busy  but  uncongenial  profession,  —  the  law.  During  all  this 
time  your  works  have  been  the  constant  objects  of  my  affec- 
tionate admiration,  and  the  medium  by  which  I  have  kept 
alive  my  early  love  of  German  poetry.  The  slow  progrees 
they  have  till  lately  been  making  among  my  countrymen  has 
been  a  source  of  unavailing  regret  Taylor's  "  IphigeDia  in 
Tauris,"  as  it  was  the  first,  so  it  remains  the  best,  version  of 
any  of  your  larger  poems. 

•  The«e  Acts  n 
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Keoently  Des  Vobux  and  Carlyle  have  brought  other  of  your 
greater  works  before  our  public,  —  and  with  love  and  zeal  and 
industry  combined,  I  trust  they  will  yet  succeed  in  effectually 
redeeming  rather  our  literature  than  your  name  from  the  dis- 
grace of  such  publications  as  Holcroft's  "  Hermann  and  Doro- 
thea," Lord  Leveson  Gower's  "  Faustus,"  and  a  catchpenny 
book  from  the  French,  ludicrous  in  every  page,  not  excepting 
the  title,  —  "  The  Life  of  Goethe." 

I  perceive  from  your  Kttntt  und  AUerthum,  that  yon  are 
not  altogether  regardless  of  the  progress  which  your  works  are 
making  in  foreign  countries.  Yet  I  do  not  find  any  notice  of 
the  splendid  fhigments  from  "  Faust "  by  Shelley,  Lord  By- 
ron's friend,  a  man  of  unquestionable  genius,  the  perverse  mis- 
direction of  whose  powers  and  early  death  are  alike  lament- 
able. Coleridge,  too,  the  only  living  poet  of  acknowledged 
genius,  who  is  also  a  good  German  scholar,  attempted  "  Faust," 
but  shrunk  from  it  in  despair.  Such  an  abandonment,  and 
such  a  performance  as  we  have  had,  force  to  one's  recollection 
the  line,  — 

"  For  fools  rush  in  where  oiigels  fear  to  tread." 

As  you  seem  not  unacquainted  even  with  our  periodical  works, 
you  perhaps  know  that  the  most  noted  of  our  Reviews  has  on 
a  sudden  become  a  loud  eulogist. 

It  was  understood,  last  year,  that  Herr  von  Goethe,  yoiu* 
son,  and  his  lady  were  on  the  point  of  visiting  England.  Could 
you  be  induced  to  accompany  them,  you  would  find  a  knot, 
sniall,  but  firm  and  steady,  of  friends  and  admirers,  consisting 
of  countrymen  of  your  own  as  well  as  of  natives.  They  would 
be  proud  to  conduct  you  to  every  object  not  undeserving  your 
notice.  We  possess  the  works  of  our  own  Flaxman,  and  we 
have  rescued  from  destruction  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  here 
thev  are. 

I  had  intended  visiting  my  old  friend  Herr  von  Knebel  last 
year,  but  having  planned  a  journey  into  Italy  in  the  autumn 
of  the  present,  I  have  deferred  my  visit  till  the  following 
spring,  when  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  in  person  to  thank 
you  for  your  flattering  attention. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

With  the  deepest  esteem, 

H.  C.  Robinson. 

May  3d.  —  A  morning  of  calls,  and  a  little  busmess  at  W. 
Tooke's,  whom  I  desired  to  buy  for  me  a  share  in  the  London 
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'*  Mtirder  ^  from  the  crowd.  The  horse-stealcr  also  addressed 
t.he  crowd.  I  was  within  sight  of  the  drop,  and  observed  it 
fall,  but  the  sheriffs  instantly  left  the  scaffold,  and  we  returned 
JO  the  Lord  Mayor's  jjarlor,  where  the  Under  Sheriff,  the  Or- 
linor}',  two  clerg}'men,  and  two  attendants  in  military  dress, 
ind  I,  breakfasted. 

The  breakfast  was  short  and  sad,  and  the  conversation  about 
the  scene  we  had  just  witnessed.  All  agreed  it  was  one  of  the 
nost  disgusting  of  the  executions  they  had  seen,  from  the  want 
>f  feeling  manifested  by  most  of  the  sufferers  ;  but  sympathy 
wem  checked  by  the  appearance  of  four  out  of  five  of  the  men. 
However,  I  shall  not  soon  see  such  a  sight  again.* 

May  18th,  —  Read  lately  Irving's  letter  to  the  King,  exhort- 
ing him  not  to  commit  the  horrible  act  of  apostasy  against  Christ, 
the  passing  the  Act  repealing  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
nrbich  will  draw  down  certainly  an  express  judgment  fh)m  God. 
He  asserts  that  it  is  a  form  of  infidelity  to  maintain  that  the 
King  reigns  for  the  people,  and  not  for  Christ ;  and  that  he  is 
su!Countable  to  the  people,  as  he  is  accountable  to  Christ  alone. 
In  the  course  of  the  pami)hlet,  however,  he  insinuates  that  the 
King,  who  has  all  his  authority  from  Christ,  has  no  jx)wer  to 
[let  against  the  Church  ;  and  as  ho  never  explains  what  is  the 
Church,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  certain  inference  from  his  prin- 
ciple, that  the  King  oujrht  to  be  resisted  whenever  he  acts 
against  the  judgment  of  ( Jod's  minister,  —  the  pastor  of  the 
ohurch  of  the  Caledonian  Chapel. 

June  18th.  —  An  interesting  day.  Breakfasted  with  Aders. 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were  there.  Alfred  Becher  also. 
Wordsworth  was  chiefly  busied  about  making  arrangements  for 
his  journey  into  Holland.  Coleridge  was,  as  usual,  \Qry  elo- 
quent in  his  dreamy  monologues,  but  he  spoke  intelligibly 
enough  on  some  interesting  subjects.  It  seems  that  he  has  of 
late  been  little  acquainted  with  Irving.  He  says  that  he  si- 
lenced Irving  by  showing  how  completely  he  had  mistaken  the 
sense  of  the  Revelation  and  Prophecies,  and  then  Irving  kept 
away  for  more  than  a  year.  Coleridge  says  :  **  I  consider  Irv- 
ing as  a  man  of  great  power,  and  1  have  an  affection  for  him. 
He  is  an  excellent  man,  but  his  brain  has  been  turned  by  the 
shoutings  of  the  moV>.  I  think  him  mad,  literally  mad."  He 
expressed  strong  indignation  at  Irsing's  intolerance. 

Ju7ie  18th.  —  A  gi-and  dinner  was  given  in  Freemasons' 
Tavern  to  celebrate  a  really  great  event.     The  Duke  of  Sussex 
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was  in  the  chair,  —  not  a.  bad  chairman,  though  no  ontor. 
Scariwly  fewer  than  four  hundred  persons  were  present 
1  went  with  my  brother  and  the  Pnttiasona,  and  did  n«( 
grudge  my  two  guineas,  though  I  was  not  edified  by  the  ora- 
tory of  the  day.  Lord  John  Rusaell,  na  well  aa  Lord  Holland, 
and  other  great  men,  spoke  (i  thought)  moderately,  while* 
speech  trom  Aspland  was  admirable.  Brougham  spoke  vith 
great  mastery,  both  as  to  style  and  matter,  and  Denmou  with 
etfect  We  did  not  break  up  till  past  one.  Asplan^'s  was  the 
great  speech  of  Che  day,  and  was  loudly  praised. 

Dr.  Worm  to  H.  C.  R. 

Hanbuhr,  Jiinel9,lNi. 

....  Did  you  ever  meet  with  Hegel,  or  any  of  his  wiirka! 
He  is  DOW  the  great  Leviathan  among  the  philosophical  writem 
of  his  day.  He  eiyoys  the  perfect  confidence  of  the  Prussian 
government,  for  he  has  contrived  to  give  to  a  strange  sort  of 
pantheism  a  curious  twist,  by  which  it  is  constantly  tiimed  into 
a  most  edifying  Apo/oijie  Jfn  BenUA'iuUn  (Apologj-  for  things  iw 
ihey  nre).  Mai'hetuecke  is  his  theological  amanuensis;  his 
motto  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Greek  mysteries,  and  who  koowg 
but  it  may  be  older  still  1  —  L(u»t  un»  Filoso/ea  dea  Btgrif,  gibt 
drm  VoUct  da»  Bild  !  (Leavens  philosophers  the  true  idea,  give 
to  the  multitude  the  symbol.) 

Jnlg  5tk,  Rem.*  — -I  saw  "Medea"  at  the  Italian  Opera,  and 
for  the  first  and  last  time  iu  my  life  had  an  enjoyment  from  an 
Of>era  singer  and  actor  which  might  fairly  be  compared  to  that 
which  Mrs.  Siddons  so  often  afforded  me.  Madame  Pasta  gave 
an  effect  to  the  murder  scene  which  I  could  not  have  thought 
possible  before  I  witnessed  it  as  actual.  In  spite  of  the  want 
of  a  tragic  face  or  figure  (for  she  was  forced  to  strain  her  coun- 
t«nance  into  a  frown,  and  make  an  effort  to  look  great,  and  tUl 
her  passion  was  apparently  conscious,  and  I  had  never  before 
witnessed  the  combined  effect  af  acting  with  song),  atill  the 
effect  was  overpowering.  What  would  not  Mrs.  Siddona  have 
made  of  the  character  1  So  I  asked  then,  and  ask  now.  The 
scene  unites  all  the  requisites  to  call  forth  the  powers  she  so 
eminently  possessed ;  but  the  Cirecian  fable  has  never  flourished 
on  the  English  stage. 

On  Thui-sday,  August  6th,  I  set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  Pyi-e- 
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nees,  having  written  to  Shutt,  who  was  about  to  make  the 
journey. 

(A  very  few  extracts  are  all  that  will  be  given  from  Mr. 
Eobinson's  Reminiscences  of  this  tour.) 

Bern,*  —  On  the  10th  August,  at  Paris,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  novelty, — a  number  of  long  diligences  inscribed, 
"  Entreprise  g^n^rale  pour  des  omnibus."  And  on  my  return, 
in  October,  I  made  frequent  use  of  them,  paying  five  sous  for 
a  course.  I  remarked  then,  that  so  rapid  is  the  spread  of  all 
substantial  comforts,  that  they  would  certainly  be  introduced 
in  London  before  Christmas,  as  in  fact  they  were ;  and  at  this 
moment  they  constitute  an  important  ingredient  in  London 
comfort.  Indeed  they  are  now  introduced  into  all  the  great 
cities  of  Europe  and  America. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  after  a  walk  of  seven  leagues  from 
Luchon  to  Arreau,  we  had  an  agreeable  adventure,  the  memory 
of  which  lasted.  Shutt  and  I  had  reconciled  ourselves  to  din- 
ing in  a  neat  kitchen  with  the  people  of  the  house,  when  a 
lively-looking  little  man  in  black,  a  sort  of  Yorick  in  counle- 
nance,  having  first  surveyed  us,  stepped  up  and  very  civilly 
ofiered  us  the  use  of  the  parlor  in  which  were  himself  and  his 
&mily.  "  We  have  finished  our  dinner,"  he  said,  "  and  shall 
be  happy  to  have  your  company."  The  lady  was  a  most  agree- 
able person,  and  the  family  altogether  very  amiable.  Wo  had 
a  very  pleasant  evening.  The  gentleman  was  a  good  liberal 
Whig,  and  we  agreed  so  well  that,  on  parting  next  day,  he 
gave  us  his  card.  "  I  am  a  Cheshire  clergyman,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  my  living,  if  you  ever  are  in  my 
neighborhood." 

When  I  next  saw  him  he  was  become  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
He  did  not  at  once  recognize  me  when  I  first  saw  him  in  com- 
pany with  the  Arnolds,  on  my  going  to  see  the  Doctor  s  por- 
trait, but  Mrs.  Stanley  did,  and  young  Stanley,t  the  biographer 
of  Dr-  Arnold,  and  the  Bishop  afterward  showed  me  courteous 
hospitality  at*his  palace  at  Norwich,  when  the  Archaeological 
Institute  was  held  there.  This  kindness  to  us  strangers  in 
this  little  adventure  in  the  PvTenees  was  quite  in  harmony 
with  his  character.  The  best  of  Christian  bishops,  he  was  the 
least  of  a  prelate  imaginable  ;  hence  he  was  treated  with  rude- 
ness by  the  bigots  when  he  took  possession  of  his  bishopric. 
But  he  was  universally  beloved  and  lamented  at  his  death. 

On  this  journey  I  fell  in  also  with  two  English  exquisites, 
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who.  ail«r  Beeing  this  district,  expressed  their  wond«r  that  tn^ 
Ktiglishmaii  who  knew  Derbyshire  could  thiiik  the  PjrvtWM 
wtirth  ueeing ;  t/iey  did  not  The*  were  going  to  th*  Alps, 
and  asked  me  what  1  adriseii  them  to  see.  1  told  tbein.  tat 
tone  nf  hidf^onfideuce,  that,  whatever  peofJe  might  say,  Ibrre 
wiw  nothing  worth  tAeir  seeiD^  ;  and  I  was  not  at  all  ixTupu- 
Ions  about  their  misiiiidervtanding  me.  At  Kome,  I  hbw  srion 
sportauien,  nho  took  over  dogs  to  sport  in  the  Camp<mm 
Tliey  were  delighted  with  their  aport.  and  h&d  been  *  mni 
there  without  seeing  St.  Peter's,  and  protntbly  would  lean 
Kome  without  going  in. 

Dfcnnhn-  i^fA.  —  Walked  to  Enfield  from  Mr.  IWpb"** 
1  dined  with  Charles  and  Unr^  Ltimb,  and  tdter  dluner  hail* 
long  spell  at  dujnniy  whist  with  them.  Wheu  they  went  tu 
bed,  1  read  a  little  (faama  hy  Lamb.  "  The  Intruding  Widoit' 
whith  appeared  in  Sla^heooiTg  Mayatint.  It  ta  a  \yunx  ff 
great  feeltug,  but  quite  uaauitable  for  perfiHTuante,  Jjiere  being 
no  action  whatever  in  it. 

A  great  cluinge  took  plaee  this  yeiir,  through  mj  quitlii^ 
the  bar  at  the  end  of  the  summer  circuit.  My  otgect  in  l»iig 
called  to  the  bar  was  to  acquire  a  gentlemanly  independenMi 
such  lit  least  as  would  unable  a  Iwchelor,  of  no  luxurions  or  «- 
pensive  habits,  to  eqjoy  good  society  with  leisure.  And  luviig 
about  £  200  per  annum,  with  the-  prospect  of  someUiing  Dun. 
I  was  not  afraid  to  make  known  to  my  friends  that,  whib  1 
deemed  it  becoming  in  rac  to  continue  in  the  profession  till  i 
was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  until  I  had  a  net  income  of  X&OO 
per  annum,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  continue  Idd^, 
unless  there  were  other  inducements  than  thooe  of  nien 
mosey-making.t 


r.  Cutbbert  Belph,  of  Turner's  Hill,  Cheshuii 

........_    .__,.    __    f.    .-.._     Wp    Robill»OQ    QB. 

lo  the  bar,  sad  qniuing  llw  bar. 


t  In  looklne  back  on  his  life,  Mr.  Robiiiwa  ased  to  s»j,  ttwt  two  of  * 
wisest  acta  he  ud  done  T '""  ---'--'- -■  —'"' — ■--  ■— 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1829. 

rHE  New  Year  opened  on  me  at  Witham,  where  I  enjoyed 
my  visit  with  an  ease  I  had  not  for  many  years  felt,  be- 
ig  relieved  from  all  anxieties.  I  had  already  commenced  my 
'iidies  of  the  Italian  language,  or  rather  renewed  what  I  had 
egun  in  Holstcin  twenty  years  before ;  and  I  set  alx>ut  read- 
\g  Goldoni,  a  dramatist  admirably  suited  to  that  object,  whose 
opularity  showed  the  fallen  state  of  the  drama  in  Italy,  as 
lat  of  his  superior  in  the  same  style,  Kotzebue,  had  lately 
een  doing  in  Germany.  But  the  plays  —  properly  sentunen 
il  comedies  —  fairly  exhibited  the  national  condition  and 
jeling  in  the  last  generation. 
February  12th.  —  Before  eight  I  went  to  the  Antiquarian 
ociety,  to  consummate  an  act  of  folly  by  being  admitted  an 
.  S.  A.  As  soon  as  the  step  was  taken,  every  one,  even  the 
tembers  themselves,  were  ready  to  tell  me  how  sunken  the 
ociety  is.  They  do  nothing  at  all,  says  every  one.  Certainly 
lis  evening  did  not  put  me  in  good-humor  with  myself.  There 
ere  al)out  forty  persons  present,  Hudson  Gumey,  M.  P.,  in 
ie  chair.  Amyot  {)re8ented  me  to  him,  when  he  ought  to  have 
jremoniously  put  on  his  hat  and  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and 
ravely  repeated  a  form  of  words  set  down  for  him. 
Two  very  insignificant  little  papei-s  were  read,  from  neither 
'  which  (lid  I  collect  a  thought.  One  was  a  geneal6<fical 
lemoir,  the  other  an  extract  from  a  cataloofue  of  furniture  in 
le  palace  of  Henry  VIII.  No  attempt  to  draw  any  inference, 
istorical  or  otherwise,  from  anv  one  article.  Aft-er  one  dull 
ilf-honr  was  elapsed,  another  still  duller  succeeded,  and  then 
rayot  took  me  as  a  gxiest  to  the  Iloyal  Society.  Here,  indeed, 
le  handsome  hall,  fine  collection  of  portmits,  the  mace,  and 
ic  dignified  deportment  of  the  President,  Davies  Gill)ert,  were 
loiigh  to  keep  one  in  an  agreeable  state  of  excitement  for 
lirty  minutes.  But  as  to  the  memoir,  what  it  was  about  I 
>  not  know.  Some  chemical  substance  was  the  subject  of 
Imeasiu*emeut,  and  there  w.'is  something  about  some  millionth 
irts  of  an  inch.  After  the  meeting  the  members  adjourned 
» the  library,  where  tea  was  served.     Chatted  there  with  Tiarks 
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and  otiiera.  Ouc  circumetanco  was  pleatuuit  enoiigb.  Amyot 
introduced  me  to  DavicB  G  ilbert,  the  P.  R.  S.,  and  he  invited 
me  to  his  Satu^day-e^■ening  parties. 

Ilfm.*~l  have  since  made  some  a^Teeablo  acqiiaintanM 
from  my  coimectioa  with  tho  Antiquarian  Society,  and  its  ]jro 
ceedingB  have  not  liecn  without  incidents  of  interest. 

Frbntnry  IStk.  —  1  was  engaged  to  dine  with  Mr.  Wwise;? 
\t  Waithamstuw.  When  I  arrived  there  I  was  in  the  grwtert 
ilistress,  through  having  for^tten  his  name.  And  it  wa«  not 
till  atlor  half  an  hour's  worry  that  I  recollected  be  was  a  I'ui- 
tarian,  which  would  answer  na  well ;  fiir  1  instantly  proceeded 
to  Mr.  Cogan's.  Having  beon  shown  into  a  room,  young  Mr. 
Cogun  came  :  "  Your  ooinmtuida,  sir  1 "  —  "  Mr.  Cogan,  I  Imvs 
taken  the  liberty  to  coll  on  you  in  order  to  know  where  I  ma 
to  dine  to-day."  He  smiled.  I  went  on  ;  "  Tho  truth  ia,  I 
have  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  geutlenu 
aoqnaintance,  whose  name  1  have  forgotten ;  hut  1  a 
con  tell  me,  for  ho  is  a  Unitarian,  and  the  Unitarians  ai 
few  here."  And  beforu  I  }i;ut  gone  far  in  my  descriptio; 
aaid:  "This  can  be  no  otlitT  than  Mr.  WuiWy.  And  nuw. 
may  I  ask  your  name?" — -"So,  thank  you,  I  am  ma^ 
obliged  to  you  for  enabling  me  to  got  a  dinner,  but  that  is  ■>■) 
reason  why  I  should  enable  you  to  make  me  table-talk  ibr  the 
next  nine  days."  He  laughed.  "  There  is  no  use  in  your  at- 
tempting to  conceal  your  name.  1  know  who  you  are,  and,  « 
a  proof,  I  can  tell  you  that  a  namesake  of  youre  has  been 
dining  with  us,  an  old  fellow-circuiteer  of  youra.  We  have 
just  finished  dinner  in  the  old  Dissenting  fashion.  My  fcthw 
and  mother  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you,"  Accordingly  I  went 
in,  and  sat  with  the  Cogaus  a  couple  of  hours.  Mr.  Ce^ 
kept  a  school  for  many  years,  and  was  almost  the  only  Disaenl- 
ing  schoolmaster  whose  competence  as  a  Greek  scholar  ^*^ 
acknowledged  by  Dr.  Parr.f 

Febntarff  17th.  —  Dined  with  the  members  of  the  LiniMee» 
Society  at  the  Thatched  House  Taveni.  —  introduced  by  Ben- 
won.  An  amusing  dinner.  In  the  chair  an  old  geutlemaa  fi^>^ 
the  country,  —  Mr.  Lambert.  Present,  Bairow,  of  the  Adoov 
nklty  ;  Law,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  Stokes,  and,  ft*** 
Midtin  aliix.  Sir  Geoi^  Staunton.  1  had  the  good  luck  to  *^ 
])laced  next  the  latter,  who  amused  me  much.     He  is  the  s*»' 


t  The  liite  Premier,  the  Rijclit  lloiionible  Ber^jniniii  Disraeli,  receive^ 
educatiaii  al  Ibis  •cliuol,  wliera  lie  reiiuiliied  till  lie  wns  niticl«d  ton  ulici*'' 
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>matic  traveller  in  China,  knowa  by  his  book,  and 
afterwards  filled  the  situation  of  his  father.  He 
and  a  jerk  in  his  bows  and  salutations  which  give 
crous  air ;  but  he  is  perfectly  gentlemanly,  and  I 
every  way  respectable.  He  is  a  great  traveller,  a 
id  a  man  of  letters.  We  adjourned  early  to  the 
Kiiety,  where  I  found  many  acquaintances.  I  can't 
nuch  edified  by  the  articles  read.  They  rivalled 
e  Antiquarians  and  of  the  Royal  Society  in  dal- 
the  people  there,  and  the  fine  collection  of  birds 
if  were   at  least   amusing.     Lord   Stanley  in  the 

2 1  sty  Rem.*  —  At  six  dined  with  Goodcn.  Tom 
sal,  original  Paul  Pry,  was  there,  the  man  whom 
laughed  at,  and  whom,  on  account  of  his  good- 
ly tolerated,  and  some  made  use  of  as  a  circulating 
tie  was  rejKJrted  to  \>e  of  great  age ;  and  Theodore 
iated  the  apology  that  his  baptismal  register  could 
d,  because  it  was  burnt   in   the   Fire  of  London. 

literary  haberdasher}-,  and  was  once  connected  with 

a  magjizine,  the  motto  of  which  was,  "  A  snapper 
Qsidered  trifles."  He  was  also  a  great  fetcher  and 
gossiping  paragraphs  for  the  papers.  His  habit 
ing  was  quite  ludicrous ;  and  l^ecause  it  was  so 

it   was   less   offensive,  when   he   was   universally 

'  28th,  Rem.'\  —  Went  with  Amyot  to  dine  with 
mey.  A  small  party.  Mr.  Madden,  of  the  British 
►r.  Philpotts,  and  one  lady  from  Norwich.  A  pleas- 
)u.  The  defeat  of  Peel  at  Oxford  was,  perhaps, 
•ne  but  Dr.  Phil{)ott8,  and  he  was  in  good  spirits, 
■y  good  company.  He  said  his  son  was  against  him 
ind  he  was  not  sorry  for  it,  which  I  recollect  being 
sed  with  him  for  saying.  By  the  by,  the  Doctor 
.'  written  in  defence  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
0  the  Edinburgh  Remetv.  Had  the  Doctor  gone  on 
f  direction  as  Lord  Palmerston,  his  conduct  woidd 
)ut  mildly  censured.  It  is  the  repeated  vacillation, 
ig  backwards  as  well  as  forwards,  which  cannot  be 

rt  (Sunday).  —  Heard  Irving  preach  a  furious  ser- 
t  Catholic  Emancipation.     He  kept  me  attentive  for 

en  ill  1852.  f  WrittcMi  in  1852. 
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an  hoitv  and  a  hulf.  He  wiu  very  etoqiietit,  and  th^e  km 
enou^  of  arjrumeut  ttad  jtinn  in  hiii  (liscoiirse  to  reader  ii 
attraotiTe  to  a  thiiikijig  man.  At  tbe  same  time,  the  cxtmvu- 
(^ut  absurdities  he  uttered  were  pnlpiiltlc.  His  ai^inient  mi*, 
in  short,  this  :  Christ  ordained  that  the  civil  aad  eccitWD* 
t.ical  ^vernmout  ahoidd  b«  in  different  hands;  theEin^ia 
his  vicegerent  in  all  temporal  couceniH,  and  we  awe  him  im- 
plicit aud  absolute  obedienee  ;  the  Chnrch  is  equally  8ot«vi(i:" 
in  all  spiritual  matters.  The  Devil  mised  up  the  PapMV. 
which,  )|rni8oing  both  powers,  possesses  neither ;  for,  wheneTcr 
power  i»  given  ta  a  uhiirchnuui,  whenever  he  is  raised  to* 
magistmoy,  there  the  mj-atery  of  inifjiiity  i«  mude  mnuifest; 
heiic«  th«  diabolical  character  of  the  Papal  jiower.  In  oHer 
to  Bhow  that  this  doctrine  in  that  of  the  Church  of  EngbiHl. 
Irving  referred  to  a  clause  in  the  37tb  Article,  but  that  Artielt 
merely  refuses  to  the  King  tlie  power  of  preaching,  and  df  J 
ndniiniBtering  the  Sncrameuts  ;  it  gives  him  ecoleBtosticat  •*  % 
thority  in  express  terms  i  and  what  hna  Irving  Ui  say  of  the 
bench  of  bishops)  Irvinif  pmycil  against  the  pnasiujj;  of  tiw 
threatened  bill,  but  exliortcd  the  people  to  submit  to  the  gov- 
ernment. If  persecution  should  follow  (tiH  is  probable),  thay 
are  to  submit  to  martyrdom.  Tn  the  midst  of  a  fUrious  tirsde, 
a  voice  cried  from  the  door  :  "  That  is  not  true  !  "  He  finidw*' 
his  period,  and  then  exclaimed,  after  a  pause  ;  "  It  is  "^1 
when  the  Devil  speaks  from  the  mouth  of  oue  possessed,  't 
shows  that  the  tnith  works."  When  1  heard  Irving,  I  though' 
of  the  fanatics  of  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
powerful  voice,  equally  musical  and  tender,  his  admir^ 
enunciation  and  glorious  figure,  are  enough  to  excite  hie  w- 
dience  to  rebellion,  if  his  doctrine  had  permitted  acts  of  >''**' 

Mrs.  Clarksos  to  H.  C.  R. 

Uuch  IS,  lan. 
Perhaps  it  may  edify  yon  if  I  relate  a  remarkable  dream  <^ 
my  hustKind's.  He  dreamt  that  he  was  dead  and  laid  out,  at**-^ 
was  looking  at  his  toes  to  see  if  they  had  laid  him  strsigh^ 
when  faia  attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  an  ang^* 
who  told  him  that  he  was  sent  from  God  to  tell  him  thatson*^' 
resurrection-men  were  cominj;  for  him  ;  that  he  was  to  tie  quit?^ 
still  till  they  came,  then  take  the  sword,  which  the  angel  lal  ** 
down  by  his  side,  and  puraiio  them,  and  that  he  should  t^' 
protected.       The  angel  dis^kppeared,  —  the  men  came, — ni,^- 
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husband  did  as  he  was  commanded,  —  seized  the  men  one 
after  the  other,  and  cut  off  their  ears  with  the  sword.  He 
awoke,  laughing,  at  seeing  them  rim  away  with  their  hands 
holding  their  heads  where  the  ears  had  been  cut  off.  As  you 
may  suppose,  this  dream  occurred  at  Christmas  time,  when  we 
hxid  been  feasting,  and  the  papers  were  filled  with  the  Edinburgh 
murders.  If  you  had  heard  Mr.  Clarkson  tell  the  dream,  you 
would  never  have  forgotten  it.  It  was  so  exquisitely  droll  that, 
for  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  one  or  other  of  ns  was  perpetually 
bursting  out  into  laughter  at  the  remembrance  of  it. 

H.  C.  R  TO  Wordsworth. 

AprU  22, 1820. 

My  DEAR  Friend,  —  After  walking  to  and  from  Deptford, 
on  the  5th  of  March,  returning'  over  Westminster  Bridge,  I 
must  e'en,  in  the  joy  of  my  pro-popery  heart,  step  into  the 
avenues  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  hear  the  details  of  the 
Bill  that  night  brought  forward  by  the  Home  Secretary.     I 
loitered  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  midnight,  chatting 
with  the  emancipationist  members.     Went  to  bed  at  two,  and 
in  the  morning  found  my  left  knee  as  crooked  as  the  politics 
of  the  Ministry  are,  by  the  anti-Catholics,  represented  to  be. 
After  using  leeches,  poultices,  &c   for  throe  weeks,  I  went 
down  to  Brighton,  and  again,  in  a  most  unchristian  spirit,  put 
myself  under  the  hands  of  the  Mahometan  Maliomet,  —  was 
stewed  in  his  vapor-baths,  and  shampooed  under  his  pagan 
paws.     But  I  found  it  easier  to  rub  in  than  drive  out  a  devil, 
for  I  went  with  a  rheumatic  knee,  and  came  away  with  one 
knee,  one  shoulder,  and  two  elbows,  nil  rheumatic.     I  am  now 
under  a  regular  doctor's  hands,  but  the  malady  seems  obsti- 
nate, and  my  present  iudispoaitiou,  slight  as  it  is,  serves  to 
disturb  ray  visions  of  enjoyment.       It  is  sad  to  feel  one's 
**  animal  impulses  all  gone  by,"  when  one  is  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing the  higher  sensations  but   feebly.       Hitherto,   mere 
locomotion  has  been  to  me,  as  it  was  to  Johnson,  almost  enough 
to  gratify  me.  There  was  a  time  when  mere  novelty  of  external 
»c«nery  (without  any  society  whatever)  sufficed.       I  am  half 
ttsliamed  of  becoming  more  nice  both  as  to  persons  and  places. 

fThis  is  the  attack  of  rheumatism  which  called  forth  Lamb's 
**  Hoax  "  and  "  Confession."  They  have  already  been  printed 
***  Talfourd's  work.     For  reprintinj?  here,  in  sitn,  these  most 

^'"^'Tacteristic  productions,  t'lie  Editor  feels  assureil  that  no 

*poIogy  is  necessary.] 
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C.  Lamb  to  H.  C.  R. 

April  im 

Pear  Robissox,  —  We  aro  afraid  yon  will  "lilt  fmm  iu, 
from  England,  without  a^ain  Helping  tiM.  It  would  be  chnrBt 
to  come  And  see  me.  I  have  tlieso  throe  dnyH  beeu  kid  <ff 
with  strong  rheumatic  paiuH  iu  loina,  Ijack.  shoiJd^ra.  I  AnA 
aometimefl  from  the  violenoe  at  then).  I  get  HCKrce  lusy  il«f. 
und  the  ixniBequence  is,  I  am  rwitlfiia,  and  want  In  dnuj^e  xldw 
ns  1  lie,  and  i  cannot  turn  withuitt  TVijliu;^  mi  mr  hunilt,  miii  •■ 
turning  all  my  body  at  once,  like  a  log  with  n  lovvr. 

While  this  raiiiy  wsather  lante  1  have  no  liopo  of  uilevintiuiv 
t  have  tried  flauuela  and  embi-ocation  in  vain.  Just  >t  tin 
hip-joiut  the  pangs  aometimcs  are  so  excmciatiug  that  I  in 
out  It  is  aa  violent  as  tliu  cxamp.  and  far  tQore  oontiiUMiu 
I  am  ashamed  to  whine  aho'ut  these  comptaints  10  yoo.  "Hw 
can  ill  enter  into  them. 

But.  indeed,  they  are  sharp.  You  go  about  in  rain  orte. 
at  all  hoiiTB,  without  dtauummoility.  I  wivr  you  your  ii* 
muuity  ut  a  time  of  life  not  luiich  reniococi  frnm  my  omt 
But  you  owe  your  eiemption  to  temperance,  whit^  it  w  M 
late  for  me  to  pursue.  I,  in  my  lifetime,  have  bad  myir»J 
thmgs.  Hentio  mi/  frame  is  hiittle, — yxir*  stronf;  sa  hiwi 
I  never  knew  uuv  uilment  ynii  had.     Voii  can  go  out  at  niril 
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crowns  my  exemption.    I  imagine  you  howling,  and  pace  across 

-the  room,  shooting  out  my  free  arms,  legs,  4fec.,     /  \      /  / 

-Ihis  way  and  that  way,  with  an  assurance  of  not  kindling  a 
spark  of  pain  from  them.  I  deny  that  nature  meant  us  to 
sympathize  with  agonies.  Those  fitce-contorticms,  retortions, 
distortions,  have  the  merriness  of  antics.  Nature  meant  them 
£br  farce,  —  not  so  pleasant  to  the  actor,  indeed  ;  but  Grimaldi 
cries  when  we  laugh,  and  'tis  hut  one  that  suffers  to -make 
t^housands  rejoice. 

You  say  that  shampooing  is  ineffectual.  But  per  9e  it  is 
^ood,  to  show  the  introvolutions,  extravolutions,  of  which  the 
<%nimal  frttme  is  capable,  —  to  show  what  the  creature  is 
meceptible  of,  short  of  dissolution. 

You  are  worst  of  nights,  ain't  you  ? 

'T  will  be  as  good  as  a  sermon  to  you  to  lie  abed  all  this 
flight,  and  meditate  the  subject  of  the  day.    'T  is  Good  Friday. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Nobody  will  be  the  more  justified  for  your  endurance.  You 
"'^on't  save  the  soul  of  a  mouse.     'T  is  a  pure  selfish  pleasure. 

You  never  was  rack'd,  was  you  1  I  should  like  an  authentic 
'liap  of  those  feelings. 

X  ou  seem  to  have  the  flying  gout.  You  can  scarcely  screw 
*  Smile  out  of  your  face,  can  you  1  I  sit  at  immunity,  and 
^*^eer  ad  libitum. 

'T  is  now  the  time  for  you  to  make  good  resolutions.    I  may 
l=r^  on  breaking  'em,  for  anything  the  worse  I  find  myself. 

Your  doctor  seems  to  keep  you  on  the  long  cure.   Precipitate 
'^©o.lings  are  never  good. 

I>on't  come  while  you  are  so  bad.    I  sha'  n't  be  able  to  attend 
^  >'"our  throes  and  the  dummy  at  once. 

1  should  like  to  know  how  slowly  the  pain  goes  off.  Biit 
^oxi't  write,  unless  the  motion  will  be  likely  to  make  your  sen- 
sibility more  exquisite. 

Your  affectionate  and  truly  healthy  friend, 

C.  Lamb. 

Mary  thought  a  letter  from  me  might  amuse  you  in  your 
^ninent. 

^jpril  2Jith,  —  Breakfasted  with  Richard  Sharpe  by  appoint- 
w^ent  He  gave  me  verbal  advice  about  my  intended  tour  in 
Italj,  and  which  ho  is  to  reduce  to  writing.     A  very  gratifying 
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two  hours'  chat  with  him.  He  ia  comiDoiily  called  "  Cotivcr 
sfition  Sliarpe."  He  has  lived  iu  the  liest  society,  aiid  bcionp 
ti)  the  last  generation.  In  his  room  were  five  luoat  intt-restiiig 
portraits,  all  of  men  he  knew, — Johnson,  Burke,  itnd  ReyiioMi 
hy  Iteynolds,  Henderson  by  Uuinaborough,  and  UnckintMh 
by  Opie.  I  will  not  preteiKl  liere  to  put  down  ttoy  part  of  bti 
cunveraation,  except  that  ha  mentioned  the  Fin«termuiu  Via 
as  the  very  finest  spot  in  the  TjtoI,  and  that  he- recommeiidi 
uiy  going  to  Latbach.  He  spoke  of  a  pbiloeophical  irori  he 
means  to  publish,  hut  1  do  not  think  he  will  ever  have  tuy 
higher  fame  thiin  that  of  being  "  CDnvenatioQ  Shaipe."  He 
wrtaiuly  tiJka  well.* 

WORDSWOKTII  TO  H,  C.  R. 

fiVDAL  MOLIiT,  KkSDAT^  Aprfl  M,  1W  i 

Mr  i>KAR  FBiKn>,  —  Dom  holds  tjie  pen  for  me.    A  waA  I 

apo  the  east  wind  gave  nie  an  iuftanimation  in  my  left  eyeli4    1 
uhidi  k'd,  as  it  always  docs,  to  grcut  distress  Of  the  eye,  siiUiil 
I   hiive  Iw-'en  uuaiile  either  to  rcinl  or  write,  which  privwlioud     | 
licar  patiently  ;  aud  also  a  third,  full  as  grievoua,  —  a  necewn 
cessation  from  the  amusement  of  composition,  and  almost  d 
thought.    Truly  were  we  grieved  to  hear  of  your  iUoeBs,  Hwi, 
from  Mr.  Quillinan,  and  this  morning  from  your  owu  account, 
which  makes  the  case  much  worse  than  we  had  apprebeiided- 
....  I  enter  thoroughly  into  what  you  say  of  the  manner  i» 

which  this  mahidy  has  afteeted  your  locomotive  habits  «»*^ 
propensities ;  aud  I  grieve  etill  more  when  1  bear  in  mind  ho* 
active  you  have  ever  been  in  goin<r  about  to  serve  your  frienti* 
and  to  do  good.     Motion,  so  mischievous  in  moat,  was  in  yo*^ 
a  beneficent  power  indeed.  .  .  ...  My  siBter-in-law,  MissJoiuitJ* 

Hutchinson,  and  her  brother  Henry,  an  ex-sailor,  are  about  *** 
enilmrk,  at  the  Tale  of  Man.  for  Norway,  to  remain  till  Jul^'" 
Were  1  not  tied  at  home  I  should  certainly  accompany  ther**' 
As  far  as  I  can  look  back.  I  discern  iu  my  mind  imaginatitf'' 
traces  of  Norway  ;  the  people  are  said  to  be  simple  aud  worthy 
—  the  Nature  is  magnificent.  1  have  heard  Sir  H,  Etevy  affir** 
that  there  is  uothiug  equal  to  some  of  the  oceau  inlets  of  th9- 
region It  would  have  been  agreat  joy  tous  tohave«c* 

■  HpivnsnjMiniicrorSamupl  BrnWiiiKlon.nii.l  had  Brqnlml  wenlth  in  bn** 
np"«.  Hi?  .Mipp  obmiiied  n  s«il  in  Parlinment.  mnds  n  niiiidc  upeecli,  nnd  ""(^ 
iifver  lienrd  of  ansrn'iiriU.  Wardsuortli  lielil  him  to  Iw  Iwtler  acqniintc^ 
witli  Itiilj  than  anv  other  mar,  and  advised  me  to  ask  hi*  atlvic«  c(iu™[iui»« 
myjonnwy.  —  H.  C.  B. 
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oUy  though  upon  a  melancholy  occasion.  You  talk  of  the 
lore  than  chance  of  your  being  absent  iipwards  of  two  years, 
am  entered  my  sixtieth  year.  Strength  must  be  falling; 
id  snappings  off,  as  the  danger  my  dear  sister  has  just  es- 
iped  liunentably  proves,  ought  not  to  be  long  out  of  sight. 
fere  she  to  depart,  the  phasis  of  my  moon  would  be  robbed 
i*  light  to  a  degree  that  I  have  not  courage  to  think  o£  Diur- 
ig  her  illness,  w^e  often  thought  of  your  high  esteem  of  her 
>xincss,  and  of  your  kindness  towards  her  upon  all  occasions. 
[rs.  Wordsworth  is  still  with  her.  Dora  is  my  housekeeper, 
lid  did  she  not  hold  the  pen,  it  would  run  wild  in  her  praises. 
ara  Coleridge,  one  of  the  loveliest  and  best  of  creatures,  is  with 
le,  so  that  I  am  an  enviable  person,  notwithstanding  our 
omestic  impoverishment.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  books 
newspapers  havnig  employed  all  the  voices  I  could  command), 
xcept  that  the  first  volume  of  Smith's  '^  Nollekens  and  his 
?imes  "  has  been  read  to  me.  There  are  some  good  anecdotes 
n  the  book  ;  the  one  which  made  most  impression  on  me  was 
hat  of  Reynolds,  who  is  reported  to  have  taken  from  the  print 
»f  a  halfpenny  ballad  in  the  street  an  effect  in  one  of  his  pic- 
urcs  which  pleased  him  more  than  anything  he  had  produced. 
.£  you  were  here,  I  might  be  tempted  to  talk  with  you  about 
:be  Duke*s  settling  of  the  Catholic  question.  Yet  why  1  for 
row  are  going  to  Rome,  the  vciy  centre  of  light,  and  can  have 
lo  occasion  for  my  farthing  candle.  Dora  joins  me  in  affec- 
'iouate  regards  ;  she  is  a  stanch  anti-papist,  in  a  womai^s  way, 
UQci  perceives  something  of  the  retributive  hand  of  justice  in 
i^our  rheumatism  ;  but,  nevertheless,  like  a  true  Christian,  she 

piiiys  for  yoiur  speedy  convalescence 

Wm.  Wordsworth. 

April  29th.  —  Dined  at  the  Athenseum.     Hudson  Gumey 

*sked  me  to  dine  with  him.     He  was  low-spirited.     His  friend, 

1^.  Young,  is  dying.     Gumey  s|)eaks  of  him  as  a  very  great 

^lian,  the  most  learned  physician  and  greatest  mathematician 

^  his  age,  and  the  first  discoverer  of  the  clew  to  the  Egyptian 

^hieroglyphics.     Calling  on  him  a  few  days  ago,  Gurney  found 

aim  busy  about  his  Egyptian  Dictionary,  though  very  ill.     He 

^  aware  of  his  state,  but  that  makes  him  most  anxious  to  fin- 

*A  his  work.     **  I  would    not/-  he  said  to  Guniev,  "  live  a 

single  idle  day." 

^ay  8th.  —  Went  by  the  early  coach  to  Enfield,  being  on 
the  road  from  half  past  eight  till  half  past  ten  o'clock.     I^mb 
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wiia  from  liorae  a  great  part  of  the  momiuy.  I  Bpent  Um 
whole  of  the  day  with  him  and  hta  sister,  without  goin<;  out  af 
the  house,  except  for  a  mile  before  dinner  with  Mt8s  iMnh  1 
hod  pteuty  of  books  to  lounge  over.  I  read  Brougham'>t  Ib- 
trodiictiun  to  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  remarkuhlii 
unly  nu  comiag  from  the  busiest  man  living,  a  lawyer  in  fiiU 
pnictice,  a  partisan  in  Parliament,  an  Edinburgh  Jtevietoer,  and 
a  participator  in  all  public  and  party  matters. 

M<ti/  9th.  —  Nearly  the  whole  day  within  doors.  I  mwelj 
sunned  myself  at  noon  on  the  beautiful  Enlield  Green.  Whn 
I  was  not  with  the  Lambs,  I  employed  myself  in  looking  orer 
Charles's  books,  of  which  no  small  nimiber  are  ciirioiis.  Ho 
throws  away  all  modem  books,  but  retains  even  the  tnuh  lifl 
liked  when  a  boy.  Looked  over  a  '■  Life  of  Congreve,"  onenf 
Ciirll's  infamous  publications,  containing  nothing.  Also  ttu 
first  edition  of  the  "  Kapa  of  the  Lock,"  with  the  machineij-' 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  iraprovemonts  in  the  v«rsificattoii. 
Oolley  Ciblier's  pamphlets  nguinst  Pope  only  flippant  aud  dis' 
gating,  — nothing  worth  notice.  lUwd  the  beginningaoftwo 
wretclied  novels.  Lamb  and  his  sister  were  both  in  a  digit 
to-day  about  the  departure  of  their  old  servant  Becky,  who  M 
been  with  them  many  years,  but,  being  ill-tempered,  had  been  » 
plague  and  a  tyrant  t^i  tlicm.  Vet  Miss  Lamb  was  fri^iesed 
ut  the  idea  of  a  new  servant.  However,  their  new  tatli,  > 
cheerful,  healthy  girl,  gave  them  spirits,  and  all  the  neit  i*J 
Lamb  was  rejoicing  in  the  chnuge.     Moxon  came  very  lite. 

Maff  lOlk.  —  jVJI  the  forenoon  in  the  iMwk  room  witli  the 
Lambs,  except  that  1  went  out  to  take  a  place  in  the  oveDinj 
stage.  About  noon  Talfourd  came  :  ho  had  walked.  Bdoi'w- 
after  a  long  walk,  returned  to  dinner,  and  we  had  an  Bgrct«W« 
chat  between  dinner  and  tea. 

Man  lltk,  ^ein-t  — A  general  meeting  at  the  Athaofliuo^ 
lit  which  I  rendered  good  service  to  the  club.  The  anecdote)* 
worth  relating,  mainly  because  it  is  characteristic  of  a  m^ 
who  played  an  important  part  in  public  life.  I  speak  of  t*** 
Right  Honorable  Wilson  Croker,  for  many  years  regitrded  "f 
really  master,  though  nominally  the  Socretarj-,  of  the  Ada"" 
rally,  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  founders  rf  *"* 
Athensum  Club.  Ho  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Huu**' 
a   permanent  member  of  the   Committee,  and,  acvording  *° 

tu;  but  tlie  author,  sdiqiClnl  * 
iorae»,  nya  '       -'  "~ 
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imon  report,  the  officious  manager  and  despot,  ruling  the 
1  at  his  will.  I  had  been  told  in  the  morning  that  the 
nmittee  had  meant  to  have  a  neat  portico  of  four  columns, 
:he  one  actually  erected,  —  but  that  Croker  had  arbitrarily 
uged  the  plan,  and  the  foundations  were  then  digging  for  a 
bico  of  two  columns,  not  at  all  becoming  so  broad  a  space 
he  front  comprises.  At  the  meeting,  after  the  report  had 
a  read.  Dr.  Henderson  made  an  attack  on  the  Committee, 
reaching  them  for  their  lavish  expenditure.  This  suited 
purpose  admirably,  for  on  this  I  rose  and  said,  that  so  far 
e  the  Oonunittee  from  meriting  this  reproach,  that,  on  the 
brary,  a  mistaken  desire  to  be  economical  had,  I  believed, 
"ayed  them  into  an  act  which  I  thought  the  body  of  the 
prietors  would  not  approve,  and  on  which  I  would  take 
:r  opinion.  I  then  began  to  state  the  point  about  the  por- 
,  when  Mr.  Croker  interrupted  me,  saying  I  was  under  a 
it  mistake,  —  that  there  never  was  any  intention  to  have 

other  portico  than  the  one  now  preparing.  This  for  a  mo- 
lt perplexed  me,  but  I  said  :  "  Of  course  the  chairman 
int  that  no  other  portico  had  been  resolved  on,  which  might 
I  be.     Individual  men  might  be  deterred  by  his  opposition, 

I  knew,"  raising  my  voice,  "  that  there  were  other  designs, 
I  had  seen  them."     Then  Mr.  Croker  requested  me,  as  an 

of  politeness,  to  abstain  from  a  motion  which  would  be 
affront  to  the  Committee.  This  roused  me,  and  I  said  that 
my  other  gentleman  would  say  he  thought  my  motion 
affront,  I  would  not  make  it ;  but  I  meant  otherwise.  And 
n  I  added  expressions  which  forced  him  to  say  that  I  had 
bainly  expressed  myself  most  handsomely,  but  it  would  be 
ch  better  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Commit- 
,  "  That,"  I  said,  "  is  the  question  which  you  will,  in  fact, 
my  motion,  submit  to  the  meeting."  There  was  then  a  cry 
"  Move,  move,"  and  a  very  large  number  of  hands  were 
d  up  for  the  motion.  So  it  passed  by  acclamation.  I  was 
ink^  by  the  architect,  and  everybody  was  pleased  with 
at  I  had  done. 

May  12th.  —  On  the  Bury  coach  met  young  Incledon,  the 
I  of  the  famous  singer,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  chat.  He 
ibout  to  go  on  the  stage,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  having 
'D  unfortunate  in  farming,  and  having  a  family  to  maintain. 

has  accepted  a  very  advantageous  offer  from  Dniry  Lane, 
I  will  come  on  the  stage  under  the  patronage  of  Braham, 
^  nieans  to  abandon  to  him  his  younger  characters.     His 

OL.  II.  5  o 
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disliko  to  the  ppofesstoti  U  extreme,  rtnd  amouula  to  dianaed 
fintipatliy  ;  it  iinrtiikus  of  rt  monU  imd  relifrioua  character. 

Krm.'  —  Hi?  Iiiitl  ulwftj'B  avuwed  this  lnnror  of  a  UiadHcil 
life,  though  it  Hand  to  lie  said  by  his  MiilFolk  fri«iids,  tlmt  bia 
voice  wftH  equal  to  his  father's.  1  have  uu  knuwludge  of  U> 
aiiboequeut  history,  nor  do  I  recollect  hearing  of  hie  conjing 
out  tliis  intention. 

May  loUi.  —  Drove  with  my  sister  and  niece  to  see  lori 
Bristol'ti  new  house.  A  fine  ohject.  certainly,  even  in  its  pro- 
gresa.  The  only  work  of  art  it  yet  coutaiua  is  a  nobla  pff- 
formane*  ity  Flaiman,  "  Alhamae  and  luo."  t  it  will  be  th« 
pride  of  the  hall  when  set  up-  It  is  more  tnasBivu  than  Flu- 
man's  works  geuomlly  are,  and  the  female  tigiire  innre  «•*"•• 
)Kiinl.  The  proportions  of  tlio  head  and  neck  of  Ino  orenot. 
I  fear,  to  he  justified.  There  is  vast  expression  of  deep  pw- 
sion  in  all  the  ti^irca.  The  beautiful  frieze  of  the  "  Uiu"  ■* 
plaued  too  high  to  be  eoiilly  seen,  hut  tJiat  of  the  "  Odyaqr* 
below  is  most  ilelightful.  There  are  some  compartmenta  not 
from  the  "  Odyssey,"  nor,  I  believe^  by  Flainuin. 


CHAPTER  VIT. 


JUNE  U'h.  —  Rose  at  five,  thoufth  I  had  gone  to  M  ■* 
two.  My  kind  friends,  the  Colliers,  made  uott'ee  for  m'Si 
and  at  seven  I  left  them  aud  proceeded  to  Antwerp  by  rtwu*",' 
boat.  1  did  not  on  this  oocasioii  leave  England  with  the  hoi'" 
dan  feeling  which  I  huve  had  for  many  years  on  beginning  n>^ 
Btiimner  excurBinns,  Now  I  have  given  up  my  chambeiB.  «»** 
1  set  out  on  a  journey  with  no  very  clear  or  distinct  object.  ' 
have  a  vague  desire  to  see  new  countries  and  new  people,  f^*^ 
I  hope  that,  as  I  have  hltborto  enjoyed  myself  while  tmv»*' 
ling,  I  ahall  bo  still  able  to  relish  a  mmbling  life,  though  dO 
rheumatic  knee  will  not  peniiit  tne  to  bo  so  active  ae  I  ha*'* 
hitherto  been.  -^^ 

Th^  rich  variety  of  romantic  scenery  between  Coblent  a»^ 
Bingeu  kept  me  in  a  state  of  exeitemeut  and  pleasure,  whii?'^ 

iinrortiible,  u  dOM  th<  tw 
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palled  not  a  moment.  Sentiment  was  mingled  with  the  per- 
ceptions of  beauty.  I  recollected  with  interest  my  adventures 
on  the  Rhine  in  1801,  my  walk  up  the  Lahn  valley,  my  night 
at  St.  Goar,  &C.,  kc  I  had,  besides,  the  pleasure  of  interest- 
ing conversation. 

I  wished  to  see  an  interesting  man  at  Mainz,  —  Hofrath 
Jung.*  I  found  him  a  very  old  man,  nearly  blind,  and  with 
declining  faculties.  He  is  seventy-six.  .  But  to  me  he  is  a 
most  interesting  man.  His  family,  I  have  since  heard,  would 
be  a  source  of  anxiety  to  him,  did  he  not  live  in  a  voluntary 
dream  of  sentimental  piety.  He  himself  introduced  me  to  his 
daughter,  who  has  been  many  years  bedridden,  suffering  from 
nervous  complaints.  I  was  permitted  to  sit  with  her  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  She  also  interested  me  deeply.  With  him  I  took 
a  walk  for  nearly  two  hours  in  the  avenue  beyond  the  gates. 
He  is  one  of  the  cheerful  and  hopeful  contemplators  of  human 
life.  He  believes  practically  that  everything  is  for  the  best, 
—  that  the  German  governments  are  all  improving,  —  and  that 
truth  is  everywhere  making  progress.  This  progress  he  likens 
to  the  travelling  in  penance  of  certain  pilgrims,  who  go  two 
fiteps  forward  and  one  back.     They  get  on. 

June  2Sd.  —  Arrived  at  Frankfort,  and  remained  there,  at 
the  Weidenbusch,  till  the  9th  of  July.  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  myself  not  forgotten  by  my  old  friends,  though  so 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  my  last  visit.  Souchays,  My  li- 
ases, Schuncks,  Brentanos,  Charlotte  Serviere,  —  the  old  fa- 
miliar  names,  and  the  faces  too,  —  but  these  all  changed. 
Von  Leonhardi  has  become  enfeebled.  '*  Philosophy,"  he  said, 
*'  is  gone  by  in  Germany,  and  the  love  of  civil  and  religious 
lil>erty  is  out  of  fashion.  The  liberty  of  the  press  the  Ger- 
Dia.»8  are  not  ripe  for  yet."  My  old  acquaintance  Christian 
^rentano  has  become  a  pietist,  and  all  but  a  fanatic.  De  La- 
ttteiinais  is  his  hero  now. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  literature  I  fell  in  with  was  a 
treatise  on  medicine  by  a  Dr.  Windischmann,  Ueher  etwis 
<fc«*  der  UeilkuMt  Noth  thut,  i.  e.  "  Of  Something  that  the 
Aj^  of  Healing  needs.'*  It  treats,  first,  of  the  ordinary  modes 
of^  cure ;  secondly,  of  magnetic  cures ;  and  thirdly,  of  cures 
"y  oaeans  of  faith  and  prayer.  The  autlior  a  Professor  at  the 
Prussian  University  at  Bonn,  —  and  the  English  suppose  the 
wnojmg  are  all  infidels  ! 
*^**/y  9ik  —  I  proceeded  to  Heidelberg,  where  I  spent  twelve 

*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  107. 
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dftys  very  pleiiBaTitlj',  My  enjoynioiit.  was  eiihttiieed  by  a  verj 
ttgi-eenble  incideut.  My  arrivRl  having  Iteeii  annoiuiced,  a  dinner 
given  at  the  Castle,  by  ISeneckp,  to  our  common  frieticiii,  «u 
postponed,  thnt  I  mi^ht  be  a  parttiker.  Under  u  shed  in  a 
gnrdeu  at  this  delightful  spot,  a  purty  of  more  tliiui  a  iloun 
assembled  ;  and  the  day  was  not  one  to  Iw  forgotten  with  «r 
diiiary  festive  meetiuga. 

Here  1  found  my  friend  Benecke  in  his  proper  place.  R*- 
moved  fmrn  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  commerce,  he  can  de- 
vote himself  to  philosophical  speculation.  His  rtiligioiia doc- 
trineB,  though  they  have  not  the  assent  of  the  great  body  of 
Christian  believere,  are  yet  such  as  excite  no  jealousy  on  tbf 
part  of  the  orthodos,  and  at  the  same  time  occupy  hia  whole 
soul,  have  his  entire  confidence,  and  nourish  his  warm  tffeB- 
tions.     He  is  conscious  of  ei\joying  general  esteem. 

My  time  at  Heidelherg,  as  at  Frankfort,  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  visits  to  old  friends,  which  afforded  me  great  pW 
tiro,  though  I  caimot  here  enter  into  particulars. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  whom  1  saw  was  Thibaut,  lneA 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  my  protector  and  fViend  at  Jena  in  18U*- 
He  seems  dissatished  with  nil  religions  parties,  and  it  is  hard 
to  know  what  he  would  like.  1  thought  of  Powwuruite  • 
"  Qirflffrand/nmiMf"  says  CwiA'id^,  "  rien  tie  liii phif."  Thihui*- 
is  a  great  musical  iimatenr,  and  all  his  leisure  is  deroted  t*> 
the  art.  But  of  modem  music  he  spoke  contemptuously, 
ing  a  Lilieral  in  politics,  he  is  an  admirer  of  the  political  i*^ 
stitutions  of  our  country  ;  hut  as  to  fine  art,  his  opinion  of  ulS' 
[leople  is  such,  that  he  iiffimied  no  Englishman  ever  pTudiic*^ 
a  musical  sound  worth  heariug.  or  drew  a  line  worth  looking^' 
Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  color,  rather  than  outline  or  swil  J' 
ture,  I  saw  also,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  Hofrnth  Schlowff* 
the  historian,  —  a  very  able  man,  the  maker  of  his  own  fortiitt* 
He  is  a  rough,  vehement  man,  but  I  l>elieve  thoroughly  npigJ*' 
and  conscientious.  His  works  are  said  to  be  eicclletit*  He  »■ 
a  man  of  whom  1  wish  to  see  more.  J 

Bciiccke  took  me  to  Mittcrmaier,  the  jurist.  1  feel  humlil*?*fl 
in  the  presence  of  the  very  laliorious  professor,  who,  in  additi"* 
to  mere  professional  business  as  judge,  legialatiTC  oommiasione' 
and  University  professor,  edits,  and  in  n  great  measure  writ'B* 
a  law  journal.  And  as  a  diversion  he  has  slndie<l  Englisli  If»* 
more  learnedly  than  mi«t  of  our  own  lawyers,  and  qualified  hi**' 
self  to  write  on  tho  subject. 

_        ,  "  wiu  trnnililH 

Engli  ■■■-■- 


TOUK   IS   GEBMANY. 


Twice  1  liad  a  Ufe-^-tfte  conversation  with  Puulua. 
is  suniething  interesting  in  this  fnnious  onti-BupemiLtnritUst.  Ho. 
in  his  old  nge  inspired  by  a  disinterested  zeal  E^iiainst  priestH 
and  privileged  orders,  nnd  is  both  honest  and  benevolent.  He 
dectainis  iigainst  onr  Ciitholic  euuincipation,  because  the  goveni- 
■nent  neglected  to  avail  thetnaelvea  of  the  opportunity  of  tftking 
eduuation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  priests.  As  to  the  state  of 
religion,  he  says  that  there  is  little  right-down  orthodoxy  left 
Protestant  Germany.  He  lotis  a  tine  strong  man,  of  great  bodily 
vigor.'  Both  he  and  Hufrath  .Schlosser  thought  constitutional 
liberty  not  in  danger  from  the  French  ultjaa. 

Julff  2Sd.  —  Ketiimed  to  Frankfort  A  very  fine  momuig. 
DiumstAdt  looked  invitingly  liandaome  as  I  rode  tlirongh.  At 
FTntikfort,  I  hod  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  fiimous  Prussian 
minister.  Baron  von  Stein,  who  was  outlawed  by  Buonaparte. 
A  tine  old  man,  with  a  nose  nearly  an  long  as  Zenobio'a,  winch 
£ives  his  countenance  an  expression  of  eomic  sagacity,  Ho  ia 
"iy  no  means  iu  fovor  at  the  Court  of  Prussia,  I  was  glad  of 
11  opportunity  of  telling  him  that  I  had  wTitten  in  his  praisB 
11  the   QtiarttT/ff  Rrvirw.t 

I  called  on  Madame  Nicse,  the  Protestant  sister  of  Madams 
•chlosaer.  Though  herself  somewhat  aValot  in  religion,  th« 
Conversion  of  Madame  Schlosscr  to  Roman  Catholicism  has- 
Caused  no  alienation  of  affection  between  the  sisters.  By  the 
by,  Paulus  told  me  that  he  had  taken  piuna  to  dissuade  some^ 
t^thnlica  from  going  over  to  the  Protestant  religioa 

Jvljf  2^h.  - —  Left  Frankfort,  and  after  travelling  two  nights 
•Wiiehed  Weimar  on  tho  26tli,  early.  Verj-  soon  proceeded  to 
Jena  hi  a  hired  chaise,  A  dull  drive.  It  used  to  be  a  delight- 
fi*l  iTftlk  twenty-eight  years  ago.  But  I  remarked,  with  pleasure, 
old  steep  and  dangeniiiN  ascent,  the  Schnecke,  is  turned, 
«Ki  the  road  ia  made  safe  and  agreeable.  Found  my  old  friend 
V<«»  Kuel>el  but  little  changed,  though  eleven  years  older  than 
«h«n  I  Inst  saw  him.  His  hoy,  Bernard,  is  now  avery  intereat- 
"M£  youth  of  sixteen.    I  have  not  often  seen  a  boy  who  pleasM- 

•  The  ffiwti/fd'HJie  anT(iV»"rf(iii.  hi  nnnrtlclcon  PruIus's  ■' Lifeorciiritl,' 
tfv»*U  HconiTnt  pfhia  inlerpretitlicni  or  the  iiiinicl?i,  which  is  certnliily  Ml  mr 
■"wyibinROui  t>elnuiKl»e<i'  Hedoe*  not  ocruple  toreprenent  thel^ilinKOT 
{f*  iffli  U  *  picnic  entcrlniiiment.  Ha  rvfon  ti  ctwnce  of  punch  in  cunnec- 
*m»lth  tbc  luniingof  wowr  into  wiiio.  Jiwns  Christ  if  reprpBeiitoi]  a<  spiod 
S^BKil,lrlia  coaldcnre  <liieiue»  of  the  nerveg  hywarkitiR  on  Iha  Imnfrinnliotb 
Tl»A»rantlonwBSBwiill[upmnoQiitaiiiijnwhieli  waaao'— '  "—■-■'■' — 
"VUnnmin  miouob  bidimijf  hv^wecI  unballeven,  liuC  thnt  thej 
7<)M>tile  with  the  mininterin.  nmce.  Bill]  nbo  a  ProfeiHor'a  Chnir  St  B  Uiiiv« 
■'■/.  and  bv  Protdtmit  irovflninisntB,  is  ttis  waiiilor !  —  H.  C.  R, 
'  8«e  bM(.  n.  IS. 


Ho  B^H 

iriestH  ^^^^H 

}veni-  ^^^H 
Aking  ^^1 
ite  of     ^^M 
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me  BO  much.    Went  earlj  to  bed,  sleeping  In  my  delightful  aid 
room,  from  which  the  views  on  three  sides  lire  c^omtiuj;. 

July  2titL  —  Set  out  on  nn  int«restiDg  excursion  of  tbm 
dtxys.  Frau  VDU  Knelxil  aiid  Beniuxl  ftceonipHnied  me  in  a 
drosky  to  Gnmperdi^  near  Kuhia,  iu  the  DucLy  of  AltenlniT^. 
There  Charlos  von  Kncliel  is  feudal  loni  of  b.  Kitteipit  in  rigtjl 
of  his  wife,  a  widow  kdy,  whom  he  married  a  few  ycaw  ngo- 
Gumperda  lies  tibout  three  and  h  quarter  leagues  fVom  Jean,  in 
a  valley  beyond  Cahia,  and  the  ride  is  thro<igh  a  veryfinewwu- 
try.  i  received  a  very  cordial  welcome  from  L'harlea  von  Kiwbel 
The  mauBion  is  sohtary  and  apacioua.  U'c  had  tea  in  a  luo^ 
*  jug  wood,  half-way  iip  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  I  afttimnit 
walked  with  my  host  to  the  summit,  Ironi  which  the  view  Itw 
tj.'iiftive  aud  interesting.  I  retired  early  to  bed,  awl  read  V^ 
lug's  very  unsatisfactory  "  Life  of  Herder." 

Jnl^  SOth.  —-  0.  von  Knehel  ferma  of  the  Duke  of  Weftoff 
the  chose  of  a  forest,  i.  e.  ho  has  a  right  to  the  deer,  Ak,  In  llii* 
furest  a  hut  han  hoen  erected  for  the  use  of  the  forest^ra,  tind 
my  fHeuds  planned  that  we  should  dine  there  to^iay,  in  onlf 
that  I  might  see  the  neighborhood.  After  a  pleasant  drivt,  m 
roamed  about  the  forest,  aud  I  enjoyed  the  day.  Forvst  wxavr^ 
wearies  less  than  9,vf. 

July  Sl»l.  —  Interested  in  attending  the  court,  of  whicb  tnj 
fnend  ib  the  Lord.      A  sensible  young  man  sat  oa  judge,  UU* 
there  was  a  sort  of  homage.     The  proeeedings  were  both  ci*" 
and  criminal,  and  so  various  as  to  show  an  extensive  JOTsdJ"'- 
tion.     The  most  important  cases  were  two  in  which  old  peopl*' 
delivered  up  all  their  property  to  their  children,  on  condlliol* 
(if  being  maintained  by  them.      The  judge  explained  to  tl>^ 
oUildren  their  obligation,  and  all  the  {nrties  p\it  their  h«K** 
into  his.      The  following  were  some  of  the  punisfamenba :  Ol** 
man  was  sentenced  to  a  day's  imprisonment  for  stealing  a  Ttf7 
little  wood.     Otiieis  were  tined  for  having  fiilse  weights,    09^ 
was  imprisoned  for  resisting  geus.d'armeB.      Another  for  ffXOS 
into  a  court-yard  with  a  lighted  pipe.     The  only  act  whU^ 
offendetl  my  notion  of  justice  was  ^ning  a  man  fur  killing  l>'4 
own  pig,  and  selling  the  pork  in  fraud  of  the  butcher.    Tl*^ 
proceedings  woro  i]uitc  patriaruliHl  in  their  form.     A  few  dtt^^ 
of  Bueh  esperience  as  mine  to-day  would  give  a  better  idctt  a»  * 
ooTtnt.ry  tbin  many  a  long  journey  in  mail-ooaches.    Ono  nf  tl» 
domestics  of  Charles  vou  Kuijbcl  took  an  oath  before  the  judUS 
to  be  a  faithful  servant.      This  eourl,  seems  a  sort  of  oovut 
premJire  iiutanee.      The  barons  in  Saxony,  I  was  assured, 
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rather  dCBirotiS  to  get  rid  oC  than  to  maintain,  their  higher 
jurisdiction,  trum  nhich   there   is  an   appeal   to    the  Ducal 

Frau  Yon  Kneliel  (Juh.)  related  ttome  interesting  porUcu- 
lars  of  her  early  life.  She  was  educated  at  Nancy,  at  an  ea- 
tabliehment  kept  hy  Madame  Ik  H.  Among  the  pupiU  were 
prinueaaes,  and  most  of  the  young  ladies  were  of  good  tiimily ; 
but  thyre  were  «  few  of  low  liirth.  Not  the  slightest  diatinc- 
tion,  however,  was  made.  They  were  taught  useful  things, 
such  as  cooking  in  all  its  branches.  Aud  certainly  Fniu  von 
K-uebel,  though  her  life  has  been  spent  chiefly  in  courts.  Is  a 
most  excetleut  naanager  and  housewife.  She  was  maid  of  hon< 
T  at  the  Bttdeu  Court,  aad  there  aaed  to  eee  the  ntembera  of 
Napoleon's  Court.  She  waa  terribly  afraid  of  Napoleon.  Of 
Josephine,  on  whom  she  attended,  she  simke  with  raptiu«,  as 
equally  kind-hearted  and  diguifled.  Josephine  was  several 
limes  in  tears  when  Frau  von  Kneliel  entered  the  room. 

On  the  3d  of  August  1  went  over  to  Weimar,  wid  had  an 
inttirviow  with  the  poet.  Goetlie  ie  so  great  a  man  that  1  shall 
not  scruple  to  copy  the  minutest  iucidents  I  Hnd  in  my  jour- 
nal, and  add  othera  which  1  dixtinctly  rocoUect.  But,  fearing 
repetition,  I  will  postpone  what  1  hare  to  say  of  him  till  I 
Bnally  leave  Jena.  1  continued  to  make  it  my  head-quarters 
till  the  13th.  1  saw,  of  course,  most  of  my  old  atquaintance. 
A  coosidmnblo  portion  of  my  tinie  was  spent  in  reading  poetry 
*ith  Kuet>el,  and,  after  nil,  1  did  not  fully  impretts  him  with 
Wordsworth's  power.  My  jnumnl  gives  the  foUowiug  account 
of  the  day  before  that  of  my  departure  :  Rose  at  nx,  and 
the  morning  being  tine,  1  took  a  delightful  walk  up  the  Haua- 
berg,  and,  starting  on  the  south  side  by  way  of  Ziegenhaiu, 
>ac«nded  the  famoua  FuchBthurm,a  lofty  watch-tower  of  gi'eat 
tatiifnity.  It  baa  also  modem  eelvbrity,  f^r  Buonaparte  wont 
Up  for  military  piu^oees,  and  it  waa  called  Napoloonsberg. 
'Tnia  occupied  me  nearly  three  hours.  I  read  au  essay  hy 
Sohleiermncher  on  the  establianment  of  a  University  at  Berlin. 
'Mter  breakfast  1  had  a  louguhat  with  KuebeL  He  informed  me 
of  kis  father'H  life.  He  waa  in  the  service  of  the  last  Margrave 
^  Anapach,  and  was  almost  the  only  uobleman  whom  the 
ilu^Te  associated  with  after  he  was  entangled  with  Lady 
Cn^ven,  whom  Kuebel  himself  rcccillcctcd.  He  did  not  give  a 
favorable  aocount  of  her.  But  the  Margrave  was  a  kind- 
Iwted  man,  and  a  good  prince.  His  people  loved  him.  1 
*iwd  with  Voigt.  and  returned  eaily  to  Knehe),  with  whom  1 
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hod  in  tlie  evening  a  long  and  JntereBtiug  conversation, 
but  too  probable  thut  I  b»vQ  now  seen  for  the  lost  time  ooe 
of  the  raost  amialile  men  I  ever  knew,  and  one  most  trulj  at- 
,  tuflhed  to  me.     He  Is  eight;-live  years  of  Age. 

n  aeTeroI  oecasions  Frau  von  Wolzogen.  She  vaa  in 
I  the  decline  of  life,  and  belonged  to  the  eomplainers.  She  sp- 
BjKored  in  the  literary  world  ua  the  author  i^  a  novel,  entitled 
"  Agnes  VOD  Lilien,"  which,  was  ascribed  to  Goethe  ;  nnd  aiw 
I  is  now  remembered  as  the  nnthor  of  a  "  Life  of  Schiller,' 
I  whose  wife  was  her  sister.  She  belonged  to  the  aristocrsc;r  o^ 
L  Jena,  and  her  house  was  visited  by  the  higher  classes,  thougfa 
f.Bhe  was  not  rich. 

During  my  stay  at  Jena  I  had  leisure  for  reading,  early  wiil 
I  late.  Among  the  books  I  read  with  most  interest  whs  the 
"  Correspondence  of  Uoetho  and  Schiller."  This  collection  i> 
ohieSy  inlereatiug  &om  the  contrast  between  the  two.  A  ds- 
lightfid  effect  is  produced  by  the  affectionate  reverence  of 
Sohiller  towards  Goethe  ;  and  infinitely  below  Ooetbe  as  Schil- 
ler must  be  deemed  in  intellect  and  poetical  power,  yet  m» 
man  he  engroMes  our  alTection.  Goethe  seems  too  great  to  Iw 
an  object  of  love,  even  to  one  so  great  as  Schiller.  Their  po- 
etical creed,  if  called  in  question,  might  be  thought  the  Mue, 
but  their  practice  was  directly  opposed.  .Schiller  was  rwB'd 
I  hy  Goethe,  and  Goethe  was  sustained  by  Scbillcr :  withoot 
I  ScLiiler,  Goethe  might  have  monmfiilly  quoted  Pope's  coup- 
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Schiller  was  not,  mdoed,  a  perfect  judge,  for  that  implies  * 
superior,  —  at  least  one  who  can  overlook  ;  bill  hia  was  all  in- 
spiringmind.  Goethe  was  able  to  read  himself  in  ttcliillKr,  *)"' 
imderstood  himself  from  the  reflection.  The  l>ook  will  I*  ■"■ 
valuable  to  future  historians  of  German  literature  at  thi»  i" 
moat  glorious  epoch. 

Anipiif  Si/.  —  A  golden  day  1  Voigt  and  1  left  Jena  brf)« 
seven,  nJid  in  three  hours  were  at  Weimar.  Having  left  ""^ 
cards  at  Goethe's  dwelling-house,  we  proceeded  to  the  gatiJ*''' 
house  in  the  park,  and  were  at  once  admitted  to  Iho  gtw' 
man.  1  was  aware,  by  the  present  of  medals  from  him,  th** 
I  was  not  forgotten,  and  I  had  heard  fhsm  Hall  and  trtb''" 
that  1  was  expected.  Yet  1  was  oppressed  hy  the  kiwi'*'*' 
of  his  reception,  We  found  the  old  man  in  his  cottage  in  t^ 
park,  to  which  he  retires  f         ■-■    ■     -         ...        i._«« 


r  solitude  from  bis  town-iwnl' 
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son,  his  dtiughteivin-lan.  aud  three  grandchildren. 
lo  geucmlly  eatH  and  drinka  ulone  ;  uad  when  he  invites  a 
pranger,  it  is  lo  a.  tftr-^-Ute.  This  is  ii  wise  apnrin^  of  his 
Kran^h.  Twenty -seven  j'tam  ngo  I  thus  descrilied  him  : 
'  In  Uoethe  I  beheld  uii  elderly  man  of  terrific  di^iity  ;  a. 
ivnattmtint;  and  niBiipportnblo  eye,  —  'the  eye,  hke  Jove,  to 
krentLi)  eir  ootiiniiuid,'  —  a  somea-hnt  nqiiiline  nose,  and  moNt 
opraBivu  lips,  trhiuh,  when  eloacd,  seemed  to  he  nmkiiig  an 
iHort  lo  move,  na  ir  they  eunld  with  difficulty  keep  their  hid- 
km  trsBsuroa  from  bunting  forth.  His  stop  vaa  hrm,  en- 
nobtiog  u)  otherwise  too  curpulent  body  ;  there  wim  ease  in 
bis  gestures,  and  he  liud  a  free  and  enkindled  air."  Now  1 
Wic'ld  the  Buuie  eye,  iuilccil,  but  the  eyebrows  wore  heeome 
thin,  the  cheeks  were  I'urroned,  the  lips  no  lunger  eurled  with 
fauful  compression,  and  the  lofl}',  erect  posture  hiut  sunk 
tut  gentle  stoop.  Then  he  never  honored  me  with  a,  look 
•fter  iha  first  hanghty  bow,  now  ho  was  all  courtesy.  "  Well, 
Ton  are  come  at  last,"  ho  said  :  "  we  have  waited  years  for 
jou.  How  is  my  old  friend  Knelwll  Yon  have  given  him 
jniitb  again.  I  huve  no  doubt."  In  his  room,  in  which  there 
m  A  French  Iwd  without  curtnintt,  hung  two  large  en^frav- 
iags  :  one,  the  wcU-kuown  [suioramii:  view  of  Home  ;  the  other, 
tlw  old  sqimre  en^iring,  an  imaginary  restomtion  of  the  an- 
ci«it  public  buildings.  Both  of  these  I  then  possessed,  but  1 
^v»now  given  thcin  to  University  HiUI,  London.  He  sjxike 
of  thn  old  pngravio);  as  what  delighted  him,  as  showing  what 
llie  Kholars  thought  in  the  hfteenth  centun,'.  The  opinion 
(fiKholani  is  now  changed.  In  like  manner  be  tliought  fivvor- 
■Uy  of  the  punoruniiu  view,  though  it  is  incorrect,  including 
vtlKU  which  cannot  be  seen  from  the  same  spot. 

I  had  a  second  chat  with  him  late  in  the  evening.  We 
Islked  much  of  Lord  BjTon,  and  the  subject  was  renewed 
afterwards.  To  refer  to  detached  aubjeeta  of  oonversation,  I 
UKrttined  that  he  was  ntuLuinaiuted  with  Bunis's  "  Vision." 
'Hiiiiaiaost  remarkable,  on  aceunnt  of  its  elose  resemlilaiico 
lo  the  Zutigiiauy  (dedication)  to  his  own  works,  because  tlie 
*liolc  logic  of  the  two  puems  is  the  winie.  Each  poet  con- 
■*M  his  infinnities ;  each  is  consoled  by  the  Muse,  —  the 
Wly^eaf  of  the  Scotx:h  [xwt  hehig  the  "  vc'il  of  dew  and  sun- 
MUiB '  of  the  (lennan.  I  pohited  out  this  rescmhlitnce  tu 
(nil  von  (iocihe,  and  she  iickuowledgcd  it. 

Thta  evening  I  gave  tioethe  an  account  of  De  Lamenuais, 
*i>d  ((UDted  from  him  a  passage  importing  timt  aU  truth  oomes 
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fruni  God,  util  is  uiide  kiiuwu  to  ub  by  tbe  Cliuri'li. 
M  the  moment  a  llowur  in  hiH  hand,  and  n  beautiful  lHitl«rfl,i 
va^  ill  thu  room.  He  e.\i;tiiimcd  :  "  Ho  douut  nil  Inith  uoitjch 
from  God  ;  but  the  fhuroh  !  There  's  the  point.  God  BpcnlH 
to-  iia  through  this  flower  «nd  that  butterfly ;  and  thnt  's  n  Iwi 
f^uage  tlieso  Sptlt/iubeii  dou't  uiidei'stauct."  Something  ted  Mix 
to  Hfieak  of  Ogsifui  with  contempt.  I  remarked  :  '<  1'he  laelr 
for  Oiuiiun  is  to  \v  aacribed  to  you  in  a  great  meoHure.  It  *»• 
\Vorter  tlmt  set  the  fnahion."  Hn  smiled,  and  said  :  "  That ''. 
partly  tnie  ;  but  it  was  never  perceived  by  the  critiva  tti»; 
Worter  praised  Homer  while  hu  retained  his  sen«e«,  nnd  OtuMi 
whuii  lie  wtia  going  mad.  lint  rcviuwi^ra  do  not  notice  lufii 
things."  1  reminded  Uoethe  thnt  Napoleon  loved  OsaioD.  "  h 
was  the  coiitnist  with  his  own  nuturc,"  Uo«tho  replied.  "He 
lovod  soft  and  melancholy  music.  'Werther' wm  among  W» 
books  at  St-  Helena." 

We  Bpoke  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Cntholice.  Goeth* 
«ud  ;  "  My  daughter  will  he  glad  to  talk  ftbout  it ;  I  take  w 
biterest  in  such  inatti^rH."  On  lf«ving  him  tho  first  evtning. 
he  kissed  me  tlirec  times.  (I  wns  nlwayx  tiefoiv  diat'o'''"^ 
with  mau'H  kisses.)  Voigt  never  saw  him  do  so  much  to  jUij 
other. 

He  pressed  me  to  spend  some  duyB  at  Weimar  on  my  re- 
turn ;  and.  indeed,  onerwards  induced  me  to  protract  my  bWJ. 
I  was  there  fi-om  the  13th  of  August  till  the  19th.  1 

I  cannot  pretend  to  set  down  our  convursatioiiB  in  the  »d*' 
in  which  they  occurred.  On  my  return  from  Jena,  I  wns  bm«*  \ 
awaro  than  before  that  Goethe  was  grown  old;  perlmpa,  l>^ 
cause  he  did  not  eiert  himself  so  niut'h.  His  espreeaiion  c<»  | 
feeling  was,  however,  oouatiintly  tender  nnd  kimL  Ue  ••** 
alive  to  his  reputation  in  England,  nnd  apparently  mortifitti  ^-^ 
the  puoTiiccount  I  gave  of  Lord  Leveson  Gower's  Imustatinu  c**. 
'■  Fnuiit  "  ;  though  1  did  not  tihooae  to  tell  hira  thnt  hrn  ni)h*  ^ 
translntor,  aa  an  apology,  said  he  did  it  an  nn  eiercise  whi^i 
I  learning  the  laugui4^.  On  my  mentioning  that  Lord  Levom''^ 
I  Gower  had  not  ventitred  to  trunfilate  the  *'  I'rologiie  in  Heaven^  h 
he  seemed  aurprised.  "  How  so  1  that  in  quite  nnobjeetionabl(£^ 
The  idea  ia  in  Job."  He  did  not  penelve  thnt  that  was  tl»-^ 
aggravation,  not  the  excuHC.  He  wiis  surprised  when  I  tol^^ 
him  that  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werther"  was  a  ntintmndaliim, — '^ 
sorrow  l)eiiig  A'mhijbct-,  —  Liuim.  is  suSi-rings.  ' 

1  Bpoke  with  capeciul  admimtion  of  his  "Carnival  at  Hnrae. 
"  1  shall  be  there  next  whiter,  and  ehull  be  glad  if  th«  thiu^l 
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give  me  half  the  pJensnre  I  Iwd  iu  rending  the  dMcription." 
—  "  Aj-,  meitt  Lielwr,  but  it  won't  do  that  I  To  lot  you  into 
n  aeoret,  notliiiig  can  l>e  more  weariHome  (mnii^tH()  than  that 
Uarnivnl.  I  wroto  th(it  account  renlly  to  reliove  mjBclf.  My 
lodging)!  were  iu  the  Coreo.  I  stoixl  on  tlie  bitlcuuv,  and  Jotted 
down  OTeiytliing  I  mlw.  There  is  nut  n  single  item  invented." 
And  then,  etniliu^,  he  eaid  :  "  We  poeta  are  much  more  matter- 
of-fact  people  thiiu  they  who  nre  not  poetx  have  any  idea  of; 
and  it  was  the  truth  and  reality  wliicli  made  that  writing  v> 
popular."  This  ia  in  harmony  with  Uoethe's  known  doctrine  : 
lie  wui*  a  decided  realist,  and  an  enemy  to  the  ideal,  aa  he  re- 
-lat«8  in  the  hiBtury  of  his  tirat  octjuaintaniMi  with  Strhiller. 
Speaking  this  evening  of  his  trnveta  in  Switzerland,  he  said 
iliut  he  still  possessed  all  that  be  haa  in  print  called  his  "  Ac- 
triufliiike "  (documents)  :  that  is,  tavern-bills,  aeanmts,  adver- 
tisements,  kv.  And  be  repeated  his  remark  that  it  is  by  tha  i 
lahorioiiB  collection  of  facts  that  even  a  poetical  view  of  nature  I 
is  to  be  correct^  and  authentivated.  I  mentioned  Marlowe's 
"FaiiBt,"  He  burst  out  into  an  exckmution  of  praise.  "How 
greatly  is  it  nil  planned  ! "  He  liad  thought  of  translating 
it.  Ho  was  fully  aware  that  Shakespeare  did  not  stand 
alooo. 

This,  and  indeed  every  evening,  I  believe,  Lord  Byron  was 
the  Bwbject  of  his  praise.  He  said  :  "  En  tind  keiiie  Fliriirdrter 
itH  Geduhlr."  (There  is  no  [inddiiig  in  hia  poetrj.)  And  he 
compared  the  brilliancy  and  clearness  of  his  style  to  a  metal 
wire  drawn  tlironj^  a  steel  plute.  In  the  complete  edition  of 
B^-roii's  works,  iududing  the  "  life  "  liy  Moore,  there  is  a  statfr-  I 
invut  of  the  connection  between  (Jocthe  and  lt,vron.  At  the 
^ime  of  my  interviews  with  Uoethe,  Byron's  "Life" 
-tiuklly  in  preparation.  Oootho  wna  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
thv  aucoiuit  which  waa  to  bo  given  to  the  world  of  his  own  re- 
l»tioii8  to  the  Kiiglisli  poet,  and  was  (Icsirous  of  contributing 
&11  in  his  pitwcr  to  iU  completeness.  For  that  purpose  he  put 
i«»to  my  luiuds  the  litlutgrnphio  dedication  of  "  Sardannpalus  " 
to  liimscir,  and  all  the  oritrinnl  |iapers  whii.'h  hitd  piuiaed  be- 
tw«4ai  tlicm-  He  in'iinitted  me  to  take  tlieso  to  my  hotel,  and 
to  do  with  them  what  I  pleased  ;  iu  other  woiJa,  I  was  to 
copy  them,  and  odd  such  recolleutions  as  I  was  nhle  to  supph^ 
of  (iQcthe's  remarks  on  B\-run.  These  filled  a  very  doaeify 
w^tton  folio  letter,  which  I  despatched  tn  England  ;  but  Mootto  ^ 
afVerwardii  assured  me  tliat  he  had  never  received  it 

Oue  ortwo  of  the  MJoivmg  remarks  will  lie  found  m  sigiiifr-  ] 
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caut  nii  anything  (Joethe  has  written  of  Byron,  It  wa»  a  u\- 
iafactioH  to  mo  to  find  tbat  Gootho  prcfemni  to  nil  thu  utkr 
Hcrioiia  poems  of  Byroii  the  "  HoavE^  and  Earth,''  tlitiufik 
it  seemed  oJnioBt  siitire  when  he  t-xclaimod.  "  A  Intlv^ 
might  have  written  it !  "  He  added,  "  Byroa  tihonli)  liate 
lived  to ■  execute  his  vocation." — "And  thatwasl"  I  wioi 
"  To  dramntize  the  Old  Testdnieitt.  Whiit  a  aubjeol  umiw  h» 
hands  would  the  Tower  of  Buliel  have  Iwwi  l  "  He  ocjiiUuii»>i 
"  You  must  not  take  it  ill ;  but  Byron  wiia  indelited  far  tlii'  p- 
found  views  he  took  of  the  Bible  to  tbo'imii  he  KufFertMl  Fm 
it  at  school."  Goethe,  it  will  be  rememlTored,  in  nue  of  tit 
ironical  epigrams,  derives  his  poetry  from  mnui  (innywrii); 
he  greets  her  as  the  Mother  of  the  Muses.  It  was  witli  rAt 
ence  to  the  poems  of  the  Old  Testamiint  that  Uootho  pnw^ 
the  views  which  Byron  Uwk  of  Nature  ;  they  were  «qiial|T  p«- 
fomid  and  poetical.  "  Hu  liad  not,"  Goethe  aaid.  "  like  mft  pi- 
voted a  loug  life  to  the  «tiidy  of  Nature,  ojid  yet  in  »11  li" 
works  1  found  but  two  or  thrvc  jHissugeH  1  oould  liav«  wwbcJ 
to  alter." 

I  had  the  coumge  to  eonfesa  luy  inability  to  relish  thai 
poems  of  Bymn,  and  to  intliaat^  my  dissatia&ction  witli  th 
comparison  j.'cncnilly  rauda  Ijetweeu  Manfred  and  Faust    ' " 
iimrkctl :  "  Faust  Ijnd  nothing  left,  but  to  Hell  liia  soul 


111  th 


nfrinit  up  tlip  roiir  if  thi*  brifilil  hoit, 

Irlt  of  B  dlflimiit  nopeot  wiivvd 

ie».  Hko  ihmulor-cloinI»  nbovo  aomc  mh 

barren  Liihl-Ii  witli  (Vniiient  wreck.*  Is  paved; 
wae  like  tlic  d«'[i  when  lempe*t-rfMte4i 

■nil  iinfHlb<itnnb1e  tlnuRh**  on^nived 

rmth  (HI  lii>>  iinmoniil  Inct^ 
leheri  he  gawd  i  gloom  porviulpd  ipnee," 

ic  concurred  lu  my  Hii^estcd  praitic  of  St»iizaa  XIIL, 

.,  XV".     Indeed  lk«the  was  in  this  like  Ooleridjre,  that  be 

by  UD  means  addicted  to  cootnulictioD.     Tliio  eiivouni^^s 

e  wbo  might  nut  utlierwute  venture  on  obtrmliiig  u  seiiti- 

nwnL     He  did  nut  reject  the  prerercnce  I  exjircsaed  for  By- 

Tw'a  mtiricnl  pcicing,  nor  my  suggestion  that  to  "  Dun  Juan  " 

>  nwttu  ntiji;ht  have  Iveeu  tikken  from  Mephistophelos' sfteuch 

ida  to  the  student  who  nsked  his  opinion  of  mtdicine  :  — 

"  Ich  bin  (lei  trwIti'tiBn  ifpiiR*  Jiwh  »«lt 
loh  will  liea  dcUen  Tmifel  ipiclon." 

Byron's  rerees  on  Geo?^  IV.,  he  said,  were  the  sublime  of 
i)Ua-(L  I  tiM>k  an  opportunity  to  mention  Miltim,  and  found 
*)wiho  unacquainted  with  "  Samaou  Agoniates."  I  read  to 
Un  the  firat  part,  to  the  end  of  the  scene  with  DeUlah.  He 
fcfly  conceived  the  spirit  of  it,  thmigh  he  did  not  praiae  Mil- 
1«ii  with  the  warmth  with  which  he  ouloj^red  Byron,  of  «hom 
M  Mid  that  "  the  tike  would  never  come  again ;  he  waa  in- 
faitkhle."  Ariosto  was  not  so  daring  as  Byron  iu  the  "  Vision 
^  Judgment." 

Gwtlie  said  Samson's  confession  of  his  guilt  was  in  a  better 
itrh  than  &u.\'thing  in  Byron.  "  There  is  fine  logic  in  all  the 
•eches."  On  my  reading  Delilah's  vindication  of  herself,  he 
*>cUiined :  •'  That  is  capital  ;  he  has  put  her  in  the  right." 
.  uf  Samson's  speeches  he  cried  out,  "  0  the  parson  ! " 
H*  thanked  me  for  making  him  acquainted  with  this  poem,  and 
"  It  (fives  me  a  higher  opinion  of  Milton  than  1  had  be- 
^  It  leta  me  mora  into  the  nature  of  his  mind  thun  any 
•tWof  hie  works." 

I  ntd  to  him  Coleridge's  "Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter"; 
«■  pntae  wu  faint.  1  inquired  whether  he  knew  the  name  of 
MnK  "  0  yes !  Did  he  not  write  a  \avny  sonnet  on  his 
Wlname!"  Charles  l^inb,  thougli  he  always  affect«l  con* 
IBM  for  Uoethe.  yet  was  iiianifLHCly  pleased'  that  his  name 
*■  HKnrn  to  him. 
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I  infHrmtid  Goethe  of  my  pOBSessioo  of  Widuid'H  hw  bj 
Selmdow.*  He  said  :  '•  It  is  like  a  lost  chiW  tmniA.  Tb 
Diicbesa  Ameliti  sent  for  SchadoT  to  do  it,  and  whou  doni!  pin 
it  to  Wielnud.  He  died  whtru  the  French  woro  htrc,  ami  *r 
were  all  away.  Wicland'a  goods  wore  sold  by  auctioQ,  and  i» 
hcnrd  that  the  bust  was  bought  by  an  EDglisbciau.  Tfifi^ 
nulla  rrtrortiim."  1  related  to  him  how  1  had  buu^'bt  it  « 
the  recommendation  of  Flajiniaii,  who  deeiwod  It  "a  ji«fi« 
work."  Goethe  then  said  :  •' Youmust  Wsfniulilc  thiit  it  0Hj|Li 
to  be  here.  A  time  will  come  when  y<ni  cun  ii"  longrr  cnj'^v  it 
Tako  oHre  that  it  comes  hero  hereafter."  Thin  1  pronmii. 
And  I  have  in  my  will  givt-ri  it  to  tho  Grand  I>uko.  in  trurt,  ii» 
the  public  library  nt  Weiniur.  <jootho  oxpreswd  to  mc  hii 
plenBiire  that  I  had  retained  so  lively  a  reooUection  of  Weimw'l 
its  "ncJidne  Ztit"  when  Schiller,  Herder,  and  TiV'ielaildalllinJ 
i  remember  no  other  mention  of  Herder,  nor  did  1  capcfl  't 
Goethe  apoke  of  Wieland  aa  a  man  tif  (loiiiiis,  tuid  of  Schill* 
"d-ith  groat  regard.  He  said  that  Schiller's  rttndcrijig  uf  th« 
witch-BCcnes  in  "  Macbeth  "  wrw  "  detestnlilc."  '■  Bi:l  it  km  hi" 
way ;  you  must  let  overy  man  have  liis  own  chnracter."  Tlu> 
was  a  tolerance  characteristic  of  Goethe. 

I  have  alreiidy  meutiooed  Goethe'a  fundueas  for  keepii^  p* 
trait  memorialB,  and  can  oulv  euuaider  it  wi  uD  extranciB- 

.to......    ,irt)>w<l,»t  I    UK»   .!H»lrM>3    i„    itn  I.,   nni.  »;i>liMU>iL!r  hi 
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aware  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  name  the  poet  to  whom  I 
was  and  am  most  attached,  —  Wordsworth ;  for  I  knew  that 
there  were  too  many  dissonances  of  character  between  them. 
As  Southey  remarked  to  me,  "  How  many  sympathies,  how 
many  dispathies  do  I  feel  with  Goethe !  "  * 

iln  1832  Mr.  S.  Naylor,  Jan.,  sent  to  Mr.  Robinson  the 
owing  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Frau  von  Goethe  to 
himself  This  extract  can  have  no  place  so  suitable  as 
here  ;  — ] 


u 


If  it  be  possible  that  the  glowing  forms  of  Italy  have  not 
wholly  obliterated  in  him  the  pide  image  of  a  Northern,  tell 
him  (this  him  is  Robinson)  that  we  idl  look  for  him  with  long- 
ing, and  regard  him  as  a  literary  missionary,  who  will  bring 
U8  the  right  articles  of  faith." 

The  day  after  my  arrival  at  Weimar,  I  met  the  Chaml)er- 
lain  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  (the  Court  were  away).  He 
8aid  :  "  You  must  call.     The  Grand  Duchess  knows  you  are 

•  This  correspondence  of  Goetho  with  Zelter  continued  to  within  a  few 
bonrs  of  Goethe  «  death.  Indeed  tliese  oldoHt  friends  died  within  so  sliort  a 
time  of  ench  other,  that  neither  beard  of  tiie  other's  death.    Goctlio  used  to 

£*ve  to  Zelter  an  account  of  all  that  occumid  to  him  in  the  way  of  gossip, 
>oks,  visits,  &c.,  and  in  my  visit  to  Hci<lelber<r,  in  1884, 1  met  witn  the  extract 
wliich  I  now  translate.  It  is' in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Correspondence."  After 
mentioning  Mucewitz,  the  Polish  poet,  Goethe  proceeds :  *»  At  the  same  time 
there  wiu»  an  Knglishman  with  us,  who  had  studied  at  Jena  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  ccnturj',  and  who  had  since  that  time  pursued  German  literature  in  a  way  of 
wh  ich  no  one  could  form  an  idea.     He  was  so  truly  initiated  into  the  grounds  of 
merit  in  our  situation,  that  if  I  had  wished  to  do  so,  and  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  clo  towards  foreigners,  there  was  no  casting  a  mist  before  his  eyes.     From 
hi*  conversation  it  resulted  that,  for  twenty  years  and  more,  highly  cultivateil 
Bn^ishmen  have  been  coming  to  Germany,  and  acquiring  correct  information 
conceniing  the  personal,  ajsthetical,  and  moral  relations  of  tho^e  who  niay  be 
cxtlled  our  forefathers.     Of  Klopstock's  '  Vcrkniicherung'  (Ossification)  he  i-e- 
Inted  strange  things.    Then  he  seemed  a  kind  of  missionary  of  Knglish  litera- 
ture, and  KBd  to  me  and  my  dauglitor,  t^»getiier  and  apart,  single  poems.    Hy- 
ron's ♦  Heaven  and  Earth'  it  was  very  agreeable  to  become  acquainted  with 
^y  the  eye  and  ear  at  once,  as  I  held  a  second  copy  in  my  han<l.     At  last  ho 
Atcw  my  attention  to  Miltoji's  '  Sam>4on  Aconistos,'"  and  read  it  with  mo.     It  is 
to  beremarked  that  in  tiiis  we  ac(iuire  a  knowlcdffe  of  a  predece-^sor  of  Lord 
BjntHi,  who  is  as  grand  an«l  comprehensive  {yrnndioM  und  umtirhtig)  as  Byron 
himself.    But,  to  bo  sure,  tin  successor  is  as  vast  and  wildly  varied  as*  the 
other  appears  simple  and  statelv.'" 

»n  a  later  letter,  speaking  of  flandel's  •'  Samson."  Goethe  remarks,  —  I  quote 
JjpjO  loemory, -^  that  a  literary  friend  had,  in  the  preceding  summer,  read 
Muton's  "Samson*'  to  him,  and  th;>t  he  n»^ver  before  met  with  so  jwrfect  an 
™jtation  of  the  antique  in  style  and  spirit. 

»h»TO  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  having  mentioned  Klopsttx^k  at  all, 
■"d cannot  think  what  he  referred  to.  Voigt  says  he  never  knew  Goethe  for- 
^wiything,  so  perfect  was  his  memorv  to  the  last,  and  that,  therefore,  I  prob- 
«Wy  did  speak  about  Klopstock.  —  H.  C.  B. 
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licrc.  Co  with  nie  now."  I  i>l>jiM^ti><),  tiint  I  VM  iiot  inwmi. 
"  That  'a  of  un  consequeuco.  Shft  Will  Iw  nure  lu>t  tfl  see  tim." 
Aud  a  measnge  1>eiii^  iient,  thr.  Chftmburlain  wiw  desired  tu  in- 
vite me  to  diuner.  I  vtui  ctigHged  with  Uoethe.  but  kiii'w  ilul 
these  iuvitntjoiis  nre  coiunuuida.  Next  moniiug  a  like  iiivili- 
tiou  came,  and  agiLin  on  Monday.  On  the  liut  evctunj;  of  mj 
stay  at  Weimar,  wishing  to  accept  an  tnvilittiuu  to  a  fmnj 
elsewborc,  I  asked  the  L'iiiunberkin  how  1  uniltl  avoid  Imii; 
invited  by  the  Dowager.  "  Yuii  mtist  aitk  thii  (inuid  Ihidias 
for  leave  tocjuit  the  country,"  he  said.   Simh  in  Court  Btii|in't[i! 

These  three  dinners  do  not  mipply  nmuh  niHtl«r  for  tboe 
Reniiuiecencea.  Tlie  Grand  UnuhtiHK  l.i"ii«e,  a  i'rinona  of  H»- 
Be-Darqistadt,  was  a  woman  highly  and  niiivermlly  i«t««nffi 
Of  her  interview  with  Napoleon,  after  th«  battle  of  Jem,  1 
luive  already  given  an  atxoiint,  She  says  my  narrative*  ii 
quite  correct,  and  added  one  circnmstauce.  Na|M)leoii  auit  ta 
her  :  "  Madam,  they  will  force  me  to  declare  ni^iielf  Eiupnw 
of  the  West" 

I  WAS  received  by  her  with  grgwt  conliality.  Sb«  eithtrTK- 
ollectod  me,  or  affected  to  do  so.  She  waa  above  MYvntj, 
looking  old,  and  1  thought  reniurkahly  like  Olwoy  Cave.  Tbf 
conversation  at  table  was  unreserved  and  eaay.  Onfl  dny  tlim 
was  ii  [lopular  festival  in  llie  tuwn,  — ■  Viiffel'ScAinteii  (birt 

K)io..tTi.,'t.       H^tv  f  Im  Cmn.)  T)m.>)i^<»  .>f(»nH»l    anrl  it  n*  dw 
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boiigh  the  actors  appeared  to  mo  by  no  means  pwod.  Catehis 
«a  gnve.  Brutna  sentimental,  Cse«ar  inBigniticnnt  But  thnt 
fma  uut  Ritogether  tlie  fu«lt  of  the  netor.  Portia  was  pffilr. 
Leonid  recall  tliu  Eiiglisli  in  most  of  the  scenes,  and  thought 
Be  trsuisliition  iidminibU-. 

[,  AuifHii  aOlU.  —  Beached  Dresden  towards  evening,  and  fixed 
Itself  i'or  a  few  days  at  the  HiUcI  de  Berlin.  During  these 
11^8  I  was  fretiuently  at  the  fainoita  picture  gallery,  Itut,  con- 
lioiiB  of  my  want  of  knowledge  in  tine  art,  I  shall  merely  say 
iat  I  paid  my  homage  to  the  "Madounadi  San  Siato,"*  which 
lill  hi  my  eyes  retains  its  place  aa  the  tineat  picture  in  the 
(orld.  But  for  me  the  great  attraction  of  Dreaden  was  Liid- 
'ig  Tieck,  who  was  then  among  the  Uernian  poota  to  Goetho 
pTDUHKis,  longo  Bed  proximiis  intervallo."  Tieek  and  his  wife 
:Ve  in  the  Mtuie  houao  with  Griifinn  Fiiikenatein,  a  lady  of 
irttiuc.  I  wna  reeeived  with  not  only  great  jjoliteDexa,  but 
BQcti  uordiaUty.  He  recognized  me  at  onee.  A  large  party 
f  ladieH  and  gentlemen  came  to  hear  him  read.  He  ia  famous 
IT  hia  talent  aa  a  reader,  and  I  waa  not  aurprieed  at  it.  His 
ace  ia  melodious,  and  witliout  prctenaiun  or  exaggeration  he 
;ve  grettt  effect  to  what  lie  read. 

Kest  day  I  dined  with  him.  Herr  von  Stachelberg  and 
hera  were  there.  The  cnuvefHation  general  aud  agreeable. 
I  pnliticB  we  seemed  pretty  well  agreed.  All  friends  to  Greece. 
triple  nlliance,  lietween  England,  France,  aud  Austria, 
Iked  of.  Thank  God !  the  govemnieutB  are  poor.  Tieck 
lowed  me  his  English  hooka,  and  talked  of  Shakespeare.  Not 
kljr  does  he  V>elicve  that  the  disputed  plays  are  by  him  (moat 
■nainly  -"  Lord  Cromwell "),  but  even  some  others.  Ho  cuUs 
Ckethe'a  very  great  admiration  of  Byron  an  infatuation.  The 
Xlebrew  Melodies  "  Tieck  likes,  but  not  "  Manfred."  In  tlie 
tening  read  with  pleasure,  in  the  Fweign  Jitnnew,  an  article 
'  the  German  playwrights-t 

JnjBMt  aj(/.  —  At  the  Catholic  Chapel  from  eleven  till 
'oivc.  The  music  deliglited  me  beyond  any  I  ever  heard.  At 
c  went  to  Tieck  again,  with  whom  I  spent  four  hours  moat 
EkvMbly.  He  read  hta  prologim  to  Goellie'a  "  Fauat,"  which 
1  ta  be  performed  ou  Thiirmlay,  and  alao  his  trauKlation  of 
The  Ptuner  of  Wakelield."  t     It  is  a  aort  of  dramatized  ballad. 

t  By  Cnrirle. 
leille  of  Gporj[0-n-lireono  :  Yhe  Pliinor  of 


Sm  Vnl.  1  p.  4E. 
^*  "A  Plwwniit  Concmled  Come 
••Iwflelrl."     IxNldotl,  1B9B.     *lo. 

V  Ok  •enianM  or  tlie  Kuri  uf  Hutu 
*oo4miiJ  to  Br>b«rt  Qreene. 
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The  Piimijr  ih  a.  loyal  subject  of  King  Edward,  thrashes  tnutnn 
and  overybudy  he  mcota  with,  and  is  a  match  for  Itubiii  Hoai- 
We  hiid  a  deal  c>f  litonu-y  gusaip.  Tiock'a  literary  opiniiwt 
seem  to  me  for  the  most  part  true.  He  apprei-iatea  our  clw- 
siL's,  Riuhardson  aud  Fielding.  But  he  liltes  even  SmollMlV 
"  Peregrine  Pickle."  He  lovea  Sterne.  Of  Lamb  he  ipuku 
wanaly.  He  ciprcssed  his  great  ndroirntion  of  tioethc^  Lilt 
freely  eriticiaed  him.  He  thinlts  Ooethe's  wny  of  turniitg  into 
poetry  real  incidents,  memoirs,  &u.,  has  occasionod  tha  ooiil»- 
ution  of  his  worat  pioces, 

Awjutt  S4ifi- — Another  charming  three  hours  with  Tnnk. 
with  whom  1  dined.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  vUytill 
after  Thuminy.  I  shall  thus  dinturb  my  original  pUa  ;  M I 
sliall  l>e  u  gainer  ou  the  wliolc.  Tieek  is,  indeed,  fax  frum  bnrg 
Uoethe's  equal,  but  I  eiy'ni/  his  company  inorE.    Aooomptuiied 

Bbttiger  to  the  GrWimi  von  der  R ,  a  sort  of  piitiwwft 

aged  seventy-five.  The  poet  she  patronised  was  Tiedge,  jwtiwf 
of  "  Urania,"  a  didiictic  poem,"  He  was  more  like Tionk  i" 
nftme  than  in  any  other  respect.  The  Connteos  is  a  ctuncW< 
and  honored  mc  witli  a  porticulur  account  of  her  infimutJA 
She  is,  without  doubt,  a  very  estimable  person,  and  1  am  ^ 
to  have  seen  her.  At  seven  I  returned  to  Tieck,  and  hoard  biB 
read  Holltein's  eapital  play,  "  The  Chattering  Barber,"  to  whidi 
he  gave  full  effect.  He  read  also  a  little  ooraedr,  "T^l 
P&I>!graf." 

AwjiiM  '2otk.  —  PrejMiring  for  my  departure  Had  notion 
for  sight-aeeing,  but  in  the  evening  heard  Tieck  read  "  fiid»B<l 
II."  Kelt  low  at  leaving  the  place.  The  trouble  of  grtio* 
off,  the  apprehended  aolitiide,  annoyances  at  the  cuslom-innn 
search  of  books,  &o,,  all  trouble  me. 

August  26th.  — A  family  dinner-party  at  Tie«k'fc  lUMrW** 
early  to  my  room,  where  I  read  a  most  delightful  iVote*** 
him  ;  "The  15lh  Novomlter."  Ou  timt  day  a  dike  buirtii* 
Holland,  and  a  family  were  saved  by  a  sort  uf  idiot,  «lw- 
having  suddenly  lost  all  hia  fiioiiHies,  except  that  of  ridp" 
building,  built  a  ship  from  a  kind  of  miraculous  praeentiiBM'- 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  represeiitation,  hun*'*" 
improbable  the  story  may  be.  W.  Schlegel  has  said  Owt  the 
oidy  four  perfect  narrators  he  knows  are  Boccaccio,  CervBOf* 
tioethe.  and  Tieck.     I  returned  to  Tieck'.  '        '  ' 

]iarty  wv-re  assembled  to  hear    him  read  tht 
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Wight's  Dream,"  which  he  did  delight  Hilly.    I  prefer  his  oomio 
reading  to  his  tra^c. 

Auguxt  3?th.  —  This  day  termituited  what  I  consider  my 
preliminary  Oerraau  journey.  Diued  with  Tieck  ;  the  family 
ftU  alone.  A  very  interesting  evening.  "  FrubI  "  was  ger- 
fbrnitnl  fur  the  tirst  time  in  Ocrmimy,  in  honor  of  Goethe's 
birthday.  To-morrow,  the  2Sth,  he  will  be  eighty  yeiire  old. 
1  greatly  enjoyed  the  performance.  The  prolt^ie,  by  Ticok, 
was  a  beautiful  eulogy  on  Uoethc.  The  house  was  crowded. 
Faust  was  played  by  Dcvrient.  He  looked  the  philosuphor 
veil,  and  bis  rich  and  melodious  voice  was  very  eflwtive  ;  bnt 
he  pleased  me  loss  when  he  became  the  gallant  seducer.  Pauli 
Uephistophel^B.     He  vna  too  passionate  occaitionally,  and 

neither  looked  nor  talked  enough  like  the  D ,     The  scene 

vith  the  student  was  very  well  got  up.  In  general,  however. 
sayings  were  leas  heeded  than  the  spectacle.  The 
Blocksherg  alTorded  a  grand  pantomime.  Margurct  was  ren- 
dered deeply  affecting  by  Mademoiselle  (ileig.  After  the  play, 
I  fotind  at  the  poet's  house  a  nimiber  of  friends,  oongmtuUting 
him  on  the  success  of  the  eveuing'ji  undertaking.  Like  per- 
fenuanooB  took  place  in  many  of  the  larger  towns  of  Gormaiiy 
honor  of  the  gr<;at  poet. 

On  the  S8tA  of  Av^Hxt  I  set  out  on  my  Italian  tour.     I 

Bsed  through  TeplitK  and  Carlsbad  (Goethe's  fevorite  r«aort) 

to  KatUbon.     At  Oarlslmd,  1  ventured  to  introduoc  myself  to 

■Jhe  not-yet-forgotteu  famous  metaphysician,  Schelling.     1  had 

a  pupil  of  his,  but  an  ineigiiificant  one,  and  never  a  par- 

I  believe  he  did  not  recollect  me.     He  talked  with 

cnnstraiot  during    our  walk    in  the  Wandelliahn,   but 

•ifteting  him  afterwards  iit  dinner,  I  found  him  uommuuicative, 

utdwere  I  remaining  at  t'nrlsbad,  his  company  would  be  very 

pleawmt  to  me.     The  most  agreeable  part  of  his  conversation 

*a«  tlwt  which  showed  me  1  was  wrong  in  supposing  him  to 

^ve  become  a  Boman  Catholic     On  the  contrary,  he  spoke 

•"atone  of  seeming  disappointment  l)Oth  of  Sohlegel  and  Tieck 

■*  their  change.     He  spoke  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  as  a  lioiiev- 

"lent,  litwmlly  inclined,  and  wise  sovereign.     Far  from  being, 

M  it  WAS  once  feared  he  might  he,  the  t-ool  of  the  Jesuitical 

iwty,  be    is  aware  how   dangerous  that    party  is.     He    is. 

'KWtheleas,    religious,    and     all    his   ministers  are    Roman 

^"tticdios;  not  because  they  arc  Catholics,  but  because  his 

^IWMtant  States  do  not  supply  the  fitting  men.    The  Minister 

■'the  Interior  is  a  convert,  lint  he  bas  brought  to  the  miniatry 
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the  liberiLl  notiona  of  his  Pmtestaiit  education.  Though  taking, 
more  iiilereat  iu  public  mattera  than  fJocthe,  SchoUing  yel  soA 
Goethe  was  right  in  dieregarding  polities,  tsonsciotts,  as  he  IdusI 
he,  that  the  composition  of  one  <>!'  his  great  workn  would  b«  h 
blessiiig  for  ages, 'n'hilo  the  political  etato  of  Gcruimi,v  mi^hl 
lie'hut  of  short  duration.  Schelliug  regarda  Tieek  lu  hiuiUt 
an  apprecifttor  of  fJnethe.  He  spoke  of  I'hkiid  and  C<nS 
Plat«n,  author  of  the  Verkamjiiittvfitte  Gabel,  and  other 
satirical  works,  as  the  heet  of  tlto  new  generation  of  [locts.  I 
shuniied  philosophy,  but  remarked  that  Ejigland  shoirod  M 
incliaation  to  receive  the  Uermiui  philosophers.  He  answered 
that  at  present  nothing  had  uppeared  suitable  for  trajuila^<m. 
He  spoke  of  Coleridgo  and  Carlyle  as  men  of  talent,  wlio  arc 
acquainted  with  tterman  philosophy.  He  aaya  Oirlyle  is  cer- 
tainly the  author  of  the  artiolea  in  the  Edmburffh  Hrvirw. 

At  Ratiabon,  I  embarked  on  the  Danube  for  Vienna,  pasaiw^ 
those  tine  towns,  Paasau  and  Linz.  Vienua  had  little  to  nltnicr^ 
me.  !  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  celebrated  preach^ 
Veit,  a  Jesuit,  whose  semiona  had  produced  a  great  ctfcct  iipi»*^ 
the  Vienna  populace.  1  called  on  him  at  the  monastery,  a  so  ~^ 
of  public  school,  of  which  he  was  the  head.  He  had  tlie  appea^f*" 
ance  more  of  a  man  of  the  world  than  of  an  enthusiast,  mid  US* 
language  was  perfectly  lilieml.  He  said  ;  "  1  believe  tinidj' 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Churuh.  The  Church  never  erre,  b 
Churchmen  do  err.  And  all  attempt  to  compel  men  by  violence'** 
to  enter  the  Chiirch  is  contrary  to  the  tlospel."  His  main  A** 
jection  to  the  Protestants  is  their  astatic  habits.  He  H|Kilie  i^* 
Pascal  as  a  jiietist,  using  that  word  in  an  uidavonible  aeuae.  tC^ 
declared  himself  an  aiiti-idtramoiitanist,  and  assent«>l  to  a  r^*" 
mark  of  mine,  that  an  enlighti'ued  Romanist  In  (icmiany  >■> 
nearer  to  a  pious  Fniteataut  than  to  a  dootor  of  Soloiuauo^ 
Veit  wishes  to  travel,  and  to  learn  English.  It  would,  lie  tav'S> 
be  worth  while  to  learn  English  if  only  for  the  sake  of  rendii*^ 
Shakespeare.  This  interview  was  leas  remarkable  than  tl^* 
sennoD  I  heard  him  preach  in  the  crowded  church  of  !(■' 
Rigoriateii  (the  order  of  which  he  is  the  head).  Hia  manner  «■ 
singular.  He  half  shuts  hia  eyes,  and  with  little  action  epoait' 
in  A  familiar  style,  in  a  tone  of  mixed  eameatnoss  and  huDi«'- 
The  discourse  was  (juite  moral,  and  vei-y  efficient.  Its  8ubie«i*> 
phariaaic  pride.  The  style  was  occnaionally  vehement.  W* 
introduced  the  atory  of  the  Lord  of  a  manor  going  iu  «  pl*Ji 
dresa  to  the  Hall  on  a  rent-day,  when  hia  steward  wna  fa«rti*l8 
the  tenants.     He  slipped  in  unpt.'roeived,  and  wu  joBtlad  Itf 
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greedy  company  to  the  bottom  of  the  table.  When  the 
Irwmrd  aaw  him,  he  saluted  him  with  reverence,  nud  ro- 
KMi^Md  the  people  with  their  ignomnce.  Then  the  prencher, 
Mmgiiigiiis  tone.  uxclRiined  ;  "  lAr  ari  die  trniArot  Krnhu/iuil^- " 
Te  nre  the  reiil  tJotliatniteB) ;  and  producing  a  huge  cnicitix 
Mn  the  bottom  of  the  pulpit,  he  eriod  out  in  a  atreamjug 
lioc,  "  Here  's  your  (j<xi,  itiid  you  don't  know  him  I  "  The 
KDtfest  wiint  <>f  logic  iu  the  nppliuatiou  of  the  tule  did  nut 
wvent  its  liavlnt;  effect.  Every  one  seemed  touched,  for  it 
M  the  upstart  pride  of  the  citizenit  he  nuiuaged  to  attiusk. 
[e  brought  Huntington  to  my  ruuol lection,  Imt  wanted  bis 
Kfecl  style. 


CHAPTER   Vln. 


IOM  Vienna  I  proceeded,  through  Styrio  and  CamioKto 
Trieste,  iiud  after  a  digrCBaion  t<)  Fiume,  to  visit  iny  old 
Urafton  Smith,  entered  Italy  at  Venice,  tlie  rich,  but  I 
ij  (he  nimiintie.  1  bud  but  a  Hort  of  feverish  plenxure  there, 
ad  have  no  wish  to  go  n^iu.  And  yet  the  St.  Mark's  PIium, 
bdtho  Duomn,  built  with  Uirhnric  pomp,  the  ducal  ptdaoe,  and 
be  Rialto,  and  the  canals,  and  Falliidio'it churches,  are  \rorth  a> 
ilgritna^.  and  t  am  almost  ashamed  of  what  E  have  written. 
lot  )  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  odious  govemmenta.  I 
nut  here  translate  one  of  (ioethe's  Venetian  cpignuns :  "  La- 
undera  the  pilgrim,  and  will  he  tind  the  snint  1  Will 
>we  anil  hear  the  man  who  wnnigltt  the  minu:les  1  No !  Time 
Klakcn  him  away,  and  all  that  )>el<inga  to  him.  Only  liiaakidl 
A  a  few  of  Ilia  Iwnes  nro  preserved.  I'ilgrima  are  we,  —  we 
ho  riait  Italy.  It  is  only  a  Mcattered  Iwue  which  we  honor 
ith  Uth  and  joy."  This  is  perfect  as  to  thought  ;  the  magio 
tb«  nrse  I  cannot  give. 
On  the  17th  of  yimembrr  I  enteiwl  Rome. 
[la  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Roliinsou's  8t*y  in  Rome  and 
Hvbore,  the  extracts  will  have  esfx^ial  regard  to  what  iu  of 
pmial  interest,  and  will  not  include  even  a  mention  of  all  the 
NTislted  by  him.  It  wus  in  connection  with  this  journey 
he  wnrte  to  Miss  Wordsworth  :  "  That  thing  colled  one's 
'■Vloacti  much  of  itself  when  travelling,  for  it  becomea  a  mere 
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thing  with  two  even  and  two  ears, 
ity  thtui  a  lonkiiig-}jrla«s-"  And  Mr.  Robinson  snys  in  a  Icttnr 
to  his  brother,  December  I  Tth,  nf  this  year  :  ■'  I  nuver  wus  more 
busy  in  ray  lifu.  I  have  Rome  o.a  well  8s  Italian  to  lonni.  Eveiy 
fine  day  I  visit  one  or  more  of  the  ciirioHitioii  of  lli)§  wonderflil 
city.  It  ie  itself  a  little  world,  luid  comiirehonda  within  its  walls 
ft  greater  number  of  objects  of  high  intereat  —  either  hi8t«rical 
memorialB  or  works  of  fiae  art —  thftii  I  have  ever  eeen  in  all 
iny  former  jonmeys  put  together.  But  do  nut  imngino  that  I 
am  going  to  give  you  nn  aeeoiint  of  whitt  there  is  to  lie  weu  in 
Rome,  —  the  anbject  is  so  immenue.  I  will,  however,  g(Te  you 
some  account  of  what  occurs  to  me  there."] 

On  the  20th  I  went  in  search  of  ii  few  ncqiiaintances  whom  I 
expected  to  meet.  I  found  a  very  obliging  friend  in  the  Wiir 
temberg  minister,  Kollo,  whom  I  firat  saw  at  Nioolai's  in 
Berlin  ;  I  owe  him  a  great  deal,  On  caUing  iiiwn  Alexander 
Torloiiia,  to  whom- 1  had  shomi  tittentious  in  England,  I  found 
he  had  either  forgotten  me  or  affected  to  do  bu.*  I  took  an 
opfxirliHiity,  a  few  days  after,  tfl  say  to  his  half-brother :  "  I 
tun  delighted  to  find  tliat  iny  memory  k  liettor  than  1  fearad, 
—  at  least  it  is  better  than  your  bi-other  AloxandGr'a.  flfc 
wore  a  week  together,  and  I  recollected  him  in  an  instMit ; 
but  altboi^h  he  is  the  yotuiger  man  ha  oiinuot  recollect  me." 
I  believe  I  was  luiderstood. 

Novfmber  S4lh.  —  Carried  Mrs.  Bonecko's  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men.  Kiiatner,  the  Hiinuve- 
rian  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Rome.  And  wi  onr  Knglish 
bigotry  did  not  permit  ns  to  have  a  Klinister,  he  sup[>licd  the 
office  of  master  of  the  ccremonieN  In  all  the  English.  (Ie  was 
a  man  of  taste,  and  most  kind  iu  his  behavior,  —  not  at  nil 
&  poUtician.  He  was  considered  to  have  an  undignified  manner, 
but  was  loved  by  every  one.  He  was  fond  of  talking  Eng- 
lish, and  his  Kn^ish  was  very  amusing,  though  the  tales  tvlil 
of  him  iu  this  respect  were  possibly  apocri-plial.  It  wna  Mid. 
for  instance,  that  he  declare<l  he  had  taken  a  yomig  Udy  nit— 
der  his  protection  beeausie  she  was  so  diimliiU  and  /thaaHonrJ^ 
He  nuide  for  me  a  seleetion  of  plaster  caste  of  anti((ne  gonia^ 
of  which  I  am  proud.  He  was  Evangelical  in  his  reli^ona 
views,  and  partook  of  Beneeke's  opinions  of  Ooethe,  But  rtrtt* 
was  more  his  pursuit  than  politics  or  speculation  of  any  kind- 

Novembfr  £5fA.  ^  When  I  passed  through  Floreuce  1 

or,  Mr.  ItobiOMNi  it 
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linger  thnt  be  htid  been  traTellm^,'  with  Misa  Bur- 
[■  ney,  a  younger  aister  <if  Mfwiume  d'Arlday  :  he  gave  n  jironiia- 
'  kig  occouut  of  her,  and  I  btj^jged  him  U>  introduce  me.  On 
■jny  telling  lier  of  Ijeiug  well  iiwiuainled  with  lier  brother,  the 
'tdmiral,  my  vniiity  n'us  a  little  hitrt  by  finding  that  she  hod 
never  henrd  ol^  i»e.  She  infoniied  nac  that  she  had  Hut.  out  uii 
fifig  journey  with  a  female  friend,  who  had  deaeited  her  at 
Dover,  not  daring  to  cross  the  wnter  in  rough  weather.  "  1 
eoiiM  not,"  said  Miss  Buruey,  "  atibrd  to  lose  the  money  I  had 
aud  for  my  journey  (boanl  included)  all  the  way  to  Milan. 
So  I  ventured  alone,  without  servant  or  auquaintanue.  My 
travelling  companionB  were  all  resiiectAblc,  and  1  shall  soon  tie 
at  Kume."  I  said  we  sliould  be  sure  to  meet  there,  and  ofTeretl 
her  my  Bervites  when  we  should  meet  ugaiu,  which  she  ac- 
cepted at  onee.  1  had  not  fiirgotten  her,  when  to-ilay  on  com- 
ing home  1  found  ujion  my  table  a  letter  tmra  Ayitou  to  mo. 
Introducing  Mius  Burncy.  "Who  brought  thial"  said  I  to 
4Wr  landlord.  ■'  The  lady."  —  ■'  What  lady  1 "  —  "  The  lady 
nho  is  occupying  the  rooms  lielow."  —  "  la  she  at  home  1 "  — 
"Yes."  I  went  down,  and  was  received  by  her  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  She  told  me  that,  briueing  many  letters  from  England, 
■he  had  separated  thoni  into  bundles,  and  not  opeued  tlioae 

!'  addresaed  to  Home  until  now.  Our  irregular  introduction  to 
,  Meh  other  was  now  legalized,  and  we  became  well  acquainted, 
U  will  appear  hereafter.  Our  acquaintance  ri])ened  into 
frieiulihip,  which  did  not  end  but  with  her  life.  She  was  a 
amiable  person,  of  whom  I  think  with  great  respect.  She 
ice  confeHsed  that  tihe  was  obliged  to  be  economical,  and  I 
le  an  amingement  for  her  which  rednccd  her  espenaes  con- 
lerably.  I  had  before  this  time  found  that  the  German 
lists  dined  at  a  respectable,  but  cheap  restaurant  in  the  Corso, 
I  occasionally  saw  ladies  there,  - —  Italian,  not  English, 
lere  were  several  rooms,  one  of  them  small,  with  a  single 
■hich  our  party  could  nearly  fill.  This  I  frei|ueutly 
,  and  I  introduced  Miss  Bumey  to  our  party.  She 
our  pet,  imd  generally  dined  with  us.  When  I  was 
elsewhere,  there  were  several  prond  to  take  her.  Our 
irty  had  increased.  Mrs.  Payne  had  given  me  a  letter  of  in- 
odiictton  Ui  Mr.  Finch,  —  a  character,  —  and  to-day  my  old 
ieud  KiiUe  otfered  to  introduce  mc  to  him.  Mr.  Finch  was 
inrried  to  a  lady  who  at  once  claimed  me  for  an  ac<)uaintance. 
.  Miss  Thompson,  who  used  to  attend  the  Attic  Chest 
^iiigs  at  Pordeu'a.*      Slic  had    two  sisters  residing  with 
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her,  ae  well  an  a  nephew,  a  young  M.  D.,  —  Dr.  Setli  Thomp- 

This  same  day  was 
troduction,  tliroiigh  tli 

Europeau  repiibitioii,  and  whose  acquoiiitMUOo  I  still  enjo^. 
This  wos  the  Chevalier  Biiusen,  n  man  of  whom  1  do  not  tliitik 
it  becomes  me  to  »ay  mora  than  what  appertnins  to  my  per 
BOiial  intercourse  with  him.  I  was  not  at  firat  aware  of  hie 
ODilnent  qualities.  My  journal  descrilws  hiia  as  "a  fair. 
Bmooth-fhced,  thickset  man,  who  talks,  though  he  does  not 
look,  like  ft  man  of  tnlcuts."  Ho  was  in  the  hahit  of  receivio;;, 
onoe  a  week,  at  hia  house,  hie  (.ienimD  friends,  and  on  another 
day  his  Knglish  friends,  hia  wife  being  an  English  lady.  —  a 
Miss  Waddiugton.  Chevalier  Biinaeu  very  couiieonaly  said  to 
me,  "  1  consider  yon  both  Gennan  and  English,  and  shall  ex- 
pect you  both  da}'a,"  —  a.  privile^  1  did  nut  hesitate  tti  avuil 
mysefr  of.  Whatever  my  fears  might  l>e  cif  feeling  alone  at 
Rome,  I  felt  myself,  iu  a  week,  not  encumbered,  but  full  of 
acquaintanca. 

On  the  30th  I  was  introduced  to  Thorwaldsen  in  his  studi<),. 
and  conceived  a  higher  opinion  of  htm  as  an  artist  than  of  Ca- 
nuvo.     I  heard  him  give  an  account  of  some  of  his  works,  cape- 
cinlly  the  scheme  of  a  series  of  colossal  figures,  forwhjch  a  chittcla 
lias  Iwcn  since  built  at  Copenhagen,  —  the  objection  raised  bji 
Bi.nne  of  the  bishops  that  they  tend  to  idolatry  being  overuume- 
Uefore  the  portico  and  in  the  pediment  were  to  \>e  placed, 
pruhabtv  now  arc,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  various  clu 
of  the  human  race  receiving  instruction  ;  in  the  vestibules,  tin 
sibyls  and  prophets  ;   in  the  nave,  the  apostles  ;   Christ  befon 
the  head  altar.    Many  of  these  I  [Msaess  iu  eugraTings,  as  1  di 
casts  in  miniature  of  the  triumphs  of  Alexander.    What  I  liav    -^ 
t<i  say  perHonnlly  of  Thorwaldsen  I  sliall  say  hereafler. 

On  this  day  I  lirst  saw  Eitstiake.  now  the  President  of 
Koyal  Academy,  and  <iibaon.  the  sculptor.  At  this  time 
was  my  study  as  no  other  phiee  conld  ever  he.  I  read  what 
could  get,  —  Ftirayth,  one  of  ihe  few  books  whiclt  is  a  voice,  nt^^at 
an  echo,  the  style  proving  the  originality  ;  and  "  Homo  hi  th-^ 
Nineteenth  Century,"  a  pert,  flippant  l)OQk,  the  only  claim  ^fc' 
originidity  being  that,  in  a  commonplace  way,  it  o])poaes  eui  .mi 
mou  notions  ;  but  lieiiig  written  smartly,  and  with  great  labc^T; 
it  has  a  certain  popidarity. 

Deermlirr  fStk.  —  A  stroll  in  the  Isola  Tilteriua.     How  filtln/ 
a  spot ',  yet  how  magnilicent  a  plate  it  has  supplied  to  Pitaussi'-' 
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"  Sir,"  said  a  king's  messenger  to  me  one  day,  "  don*t  believe 
what  travellers  tell  about  Rome.  It  is  all  a  humbug.  Rome 
is  irtore  like  Wapping  than  any  place  I  know."  — "  That  man  is 
no  fool,*'  said  Flaxman,  who  laughed  on  my  repeating  this.  ''  Of 
course  he  could  not  understand,  perhaps  he  did  not  see,  the  an- 
tiquities ;  but  some  of  the  finest  are  in  places  that  resemble 
Wapping  in  general  appearance." 

On  the  7th  I  first  saw  the  marbles  of  the  Capitol.    The  most 
noticeable  part  is  the  gallery  of  busts,  arranged  in  classes.    That 
of  the  philosophers  a^orded  a  trial  of  skill  to  Miss  Bumey  and 
myself  in  guessing.    "  In  general,"  says  my  journal,  "  each  head 
seemed  worthy  of  its  name,"  but  not  one  Plato  among  many 
there  satisfied  me.    Had  I  taken  my  philosophy  from  the  head 
of  any  master,  I  must  have  been  an  Epicurean.    Democritus  is 
really  grinning  ;  I  took  him  for  a  slave.      Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes express  passion  rather  than  thought     Cicero,  however, 
reminded  me  of  Goethe.  The  same  day  I  saw  Guido's  "  Aurora," 
the  first  picture  that  made  me  heartily  love  fresco  painting.    We 
Went  also  to  the  Barberini  Palace.    Here  are  the  **  Andrea  Cor- 
sini,"  by  Guide,  and  a  "  Fomarina  "  by  Raphael,  offensive  to  mo 
in  spite  of  myself ;  and  the  far-famed  Cenci.    KoUe,  a  dogmatist 
in  art,  declared  it  to  be  neither  a  Cenci  nor  a  Guide.    Without 
its  name,  he  said,  it  would  not  fetch  £  10.     In  defiance  of  my 
monitor,  I  could  not  but  imagine  it  to  be  painfully  expressive 
of  sweetness  and  innocence.    What  did  Shelley  hold  the  picture 
to  be  when  he  wrote  his  tragedy  1 

December  10th,  —  Ascended  the  tower  of  the  Capitol.  That 
Would  be  enough  for  any  one  day.  A  panoramic  view,  —  ancient 
tlome  on  one  side,  and  modem  Rome  on  the  other.  The  same 
evening  I  had  another  glorious  view,  from  the  top  of  the  Coli- 
seum, by  moonlight.  Afterwards  a  party  at  Lord  Northampton's. 
Having  had  a  lesson  in  the  forenoon  from  Cola,  and  seen  the 
I*alazzo  Doria,  my  journal  notes  this  as  a  day  of  an  unparalleled 
variety  of  enjoyment,  and  with  reason. 

December  15th.  — Mr.  Finch  related  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Parr. 
At  a  party  at  Charles  Bumey's,  henv^  called  on  to  name  a 
^oast,  he  gave  the  third  Greek  scholar  in  Europe.  Being  called 
on  to  explain  who  this  might  be,  he  said  :  "  Our  excellent  host. 
The  first  Greek  scholar  is  my  friend  here  "  (indicating  Person). 
**  Don't  blush,  Dicky.  The  second,  modesty  does  not  permit  me 
TO  name."  Now  and  then  Parr's  rudeness  was  checked.  Asking 
a  lady  what  she  thought  of  his  Spital  sermon,  she  answered  : 
**  My  opinion  is  expressed  in  the  first  five  words  of  the  sermon 
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>..gh." 


«oiit  of  hiuou' 


itself, '  Enough,  aiid  moro  than 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  I  wrote  in  my  jonrual  :  "  The  old  ytta 
is  dying  awtty  with  euviahlo  repose.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have 
upent  a  more  quiet  New  Year's  eve.  as  1  do  not  recollect  wlieu 
1  have  passed  a  year  of  more  inteuBe  and  varied  persunal  eiyoy- 
munt.  Hut  it  Ima  brought  a  greiit  {nUomity  into  my  Iimt^icr'i 
)iouae,  —  the  loss  of  my  nephew's  ouly  child,  ('iiroline.  She 
died  from  the  eHects  of  on  attack  of  sctirlet  fever.  She  wm 
one  of  the  most  fiisciuating  ureuturcs  I  ev«r  sar,  nnd  was 
doated  on  both  by  parents  and  grftudfather."  The  eeiitimeut 
expressed  in  those  few  aeuteuces  is  attsoclaled  n'itli  a  roligioiia 
service  in  the  church  of  Gcsn  iu  the  evening.  Whether  owiii); 
to  the  mnBic  itself,  aided  by  the  edilice,  or  tu  tfav  powtir  of  the 
Italian  voice,  1  know  not,  but  the  choir  seemed  to  me  toe 
an  earnest,  uut  a  merely  formal,  sen-ice. 
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I  may  say  in  general  (jf  the  winter  season  I  passed  in  R«ne,  -^ 
that  my  days  were  divided  l>etweeii  tike  not  discordant  occapa- 
tioiis  of  etudyiiig  the  topograpliy  of  the  city,  with  Nibbi  in. 
hand,  and  the  langiiuge  of  Italy,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  CoU  ; 
that  my  evenings  were  seldom  diaeuga^ed.  The  parties  ol 
Prussian  Minister  and  of  Lord  Northaoiplon  were  of  weekly — ^ 
oucurrenfe  ;  occasional  diiinersaiid  frequent  cveuinjrgatherioj 
at  the  honses  of  other  friends  prevented  my  time  from  ever 
hnn^ug  heavily. 

Jaiiuari/  7eL  —  This  evening,  at  BuuBen's,  1  was  struck  In- 
the  appearatKe  of  a  toll  man  with  lank  hair  imd  sallow 
I  pointed  him  out  to  a  Gemuin  as  the  specimen  of  un  Eiiglist 

Methodist.      He  laughed,  ami  esLlaimod  :  "  Why,  tluit  is  th( . 

Roman  Catholic  convert,  Overbook,  —  a  rigid  ascetic  and  mel' —  J 
aiicholy  devotee."      KAuch,  the  great   rnisHiau  sculptor.  w«±: 
also  there.    I  cb&tted  with  him,  biit  have  nu  roeollectioii  of  iiie 

Jamtarg  2M. — Westphul,  a  Ijenttau  scholar,  whom  I  lueP 
at  Lord  Northampton's  partica,  took  me  to  a  very  intercstiu^ 
s[x)t,  which  all  Oennaua  of  taste  should  hold  sacred,  — -  thv 
Knei[>e,  or  pot-house,  iu  which  Uucthe  made  those  asHigiiutiour 
vhiuh  arc  so  mnrvellously  described  in  his  Roman  Elegies.  Th>- 
i)>ot  in  which  I  ate  and  drunk  waaoueof  the  vaults  iu  th 
tre  of  MniTelluB  ',  the  stuue  wbJI  was  black  with  tlie  unukt 
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ccDturieB,  and  a  nodden  table  nnd  icooden  bonclies  farmed  all 
the  fiiraitiire  of  the  den.  The  oontnwt  betweeu  siicli  a  ^pe- 
hmea  —  Goethe's  own  appellntion  —  and  tlie  refined  taste 
A'hich  could  there  conceive  aud  give  form  to  creations  which 
vill  be  the  delight  of  cultivated  miiida  iii  idl  ages,  was  to  ue  a 
lesson  of  humanity.  The  (ienoan  artJKts  ought  here  to  place 
ail  inscription,  which,  thongli  unintelligible  to  the  many,  woidd 
be  moet  instructive  to  the  few  ;  —  a  new  lesson,  certainly,  ia 
urubieulogT,  but  in  eoufomiity  with  the  lesson  taught  by  Nio-  ' 
bulir  and  bis  followers,  who  delight  to  have  tliat  which  is  in  , 
uumraan  ia  ancient  and  modem  iiiatitutioita.  There,  migitt  be 
n  reforenco  to  the  Elegy  in  which  Amor  trims  the  lanip,  and 
thinlcB  of  the  time  when  lie  rendered  the  same  serviee  to  his 
triumvirs : — 

"  Amor  schiiMt  dlo  Lnmf'iiuJen  and  denk«t  dirr  Zeiiim, 
Dtk  ft  den  iniulicheii  Uroiisl  leioeii  Trhimvini  gctliuD."  i 

Fehrwtrff  2d.  —  At  Finch's.     He  repeated  a  retort  uttered    ' 
iti    his  (Finch's)  house  by  Lord  Byron.     Ward   had  been  ft 
AVhig,  and  bocame  Miulsterial.     "  I  wonder  what  could  make 
•aae   turn  Whig  again,"  said  Waisl,     "  That  I  can  tell  you," 
said  Byron.     ■'  'I'hey  have  only  to  rt-Ward  you." 

febfttniy  3I»(.  ~~-  At  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  diunera  I 
«Ter  partook  of  It  was  at  Prinoe  Gai^mrin'a,  the  KiiasiaB 
Minister.  But  it  was  the  eye,  not  the  palate,  that  was  pe- 
viiliarly  gratilied.  The  apartments  were  splendid,  and  the 
diiiing'hall  ill ii ruinated  by  eighty-nine  wax  lights.  Tlie  pecu- 
liarity of  the  dinner  lay  in  this,  —that  there  waa  mithiog  on 
tbc  table  on  which  the  eye  of  the  gourmand  could  rest,  tu  the 
ctmtre  of  the  long  table  (the  ^leata  being  twenty-six  in  uiim- 
htr)  were  a  siicceHsion  of  uiagiiiticeut  plateaux,  beautiful  ^ 
lires  of  nym^jhs  in  chaiied  gold,  urns,  vases  of  flowers,  decniiten 
in  riub  stands,  with  Hweutmeats  iu  little  golden  plates,  ice.,  Jcc. 
A  Borvant  between  each  couple,  At  o\-ery  instnut  was  your 
Bervaut  whispering  iu  your  ear  the  name  of  some  imknowu 
diah.  Tbore  was  no  harm  in  taking  a  dish  at  a  venture,  fee  ' 
-the  moment  you  paused  your  platu  was  wliiaked  away,  and  i 
airtather  instantly  offered.  Tlierw  waagreat  variety,  tiud  ereiy- 
tbing  was  of  lirst-mto  excellence.  Ho  of  the  winex.  I  named 
m;  own  bottle,  and  drank  of  it  in  a  large  tumbler,  every  kind 
of  rich  wino  being  offered  at  the  proper  time.  I  sat  between 
two  Russian  Princesaes,  with  wliom  it  was  my  severe  task  to 
keep  up  a  cuuveiijatioii.  The  c<>iiip:iiiy  cunEisted  chiefly  ot  ' 
lluasiau  subjects,  and  1  was  the  ouly  Euglialuuaii  thers.    Many 
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□f  the  former  had  iiaoies  "  which  nobixly  can  read  and  nobody 
can  spell."  A  fuw  beautiful  women  were  there,  indudiug  lh» 
belle  of  the  aeaBun. 

Febniari)  iJJi/.  — This  waa   the  last  day  of  the  Cunii™!. 
which  begHn  on  the  10th.     I  wob  pelted  from  the  Imloony  uf  a 
PalfLzzo,  and  looking  up  to  discover  my  osHailnnt,  rL-cuguiied 
Mrs.  Finch,  who  beckoned  to  mo  to  join  her.     I  did  wi,  nnd 
took  ft  Dote  of  passing  objects,  not  expeeting  to  rivnl  liocthe 
in  BO  doing.     Here  tliey  are,  — the  pniduce  of  a  few  minntm. 
A  fellow  with  &  wig  of  paper  shavings  ;  another  all  paper,  save 
his  old  hat,  which  had  candles,  soon  to  be  lighted  ;  a  rich 
devil,  with  crimson  tail  j  a  Turkish  coachman  ;  lawyers  with 
paper  frilla  and  collars  ;  a  conjurer ;  a  bear ;  a  man  covered  willj 
bells  ;  a  postilion  with  a  huge  whip;  several  carrying  men  pick- 
aback, one  with  a  machine,  which  on  a  jerk  opens  like  a  laddvr. 
and,  rising  to  the  first  fioor,  conveys  flowers  to  the  ladies.   The 
race  was  poor.     I  noticed  bulla  with  spikes,  which,  hanging  on 
the  necks  of  the  wretched  horses,  lanst  have  inflicted  the  more    * 
torture  the  faster  they  nui.     The  fun  peculiar  to  the  cloae  of  the  la 
Caruivftl  was  the  blowing  oiit  of  each  other's  lights,  with  the  * 
cry  of  "  Snwcfolo,"      With  exemplary  obedience,  at  a  girru  .m 
signal,  the  Carnival  enda,  and  the  crowds  disperse.     At  elevea.^ 
the  Thoati-e  was  closed,  that  the  festivity  should  not  encroadi^ 
on  the  sacred  day  that  followed,  —  Ash  Wednesday. 

ifarck  I61A.  ~~  We  reached  Naples,  and,  as  at  Venice,  found^E 
high  enjoj-meot  on  our  first  arrival.  A  walk  along  the  nobte^s 
street,  the  Toledo,  passing  the  Royal  Palace.  A  view  of  th^3 
hay  from  Santa  Lttcia,  —  that  bay  which  surpaHseaev«tYOthet^M 
bay  in  the  world,  aa  all  travellers  agree,  —  not  as  a  bay  ^Diplvp 
hutiuclnding  its  matchless  islands  and  imique  Vesuvius.  Tlieic^ 
the  line  of  jialaces,  thp  Chiaja,  more  thau  a  mile  long,  froutinisg 
the  hay.  To  pass  away  the  evening,  after  the  excitement  of^ 
seeing  all  this  for  the  lii'st  time,  wc  went  to  a  popular  theatre.  ^^ 

Marrh  ISlk,  —  As  Home  is  beyond  all  doubt  incoroparabls^ 
the  most  memorable  place  I  ever  saw,  no  other  riiitlling  it  a-M 
my  imagination,  so  is  Naples  decidedly  the  second.  And  th^^ 
effect  of  going  to  the  one  afier  the  other  is  heightened  by  von^v 
trast.  Rome  is  the  city  of  tombs,  of  solemn  and  hei-oic  ncoT^P 
lections,  iik  which  everything  reminds  yon  of  the  past  tu  th'  -•' 
disadvantage  of  the  present,  and  fdtogether  as  little  sensu^^^ 
and  epicurean  as  can  be  in  its  eBseutial  character.  Naples,  o— ■" 
the  contrary,  is  the  seat  of  vohiptuous  enjoyment,  —  as  Word^^ 
worth  happily  designated  it,  "  Soft  Partlicnope."     The  affl^^ 
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■  to  hav«>  nothing  to  do  but  saunter  about,  sip  icei^ 
"nUant.     I  have  seen  it  but  for  a  ehorl  liuie  uomponi' 
d  would  gladly  iu  my  old  age  visit  it  ugain. 

H,  C  R.  TO  Mrs.  L'ou.ieb. 

FuiiitNcc,  80tli  ,IuIt,  IBM. 

.  ,  I  reiiehed  Naples  oii  the  1 7th  of  March.  It  has  uot 
put  Howe's  none  out  of  joint,  aud  that  is  nil  I  cnii  my. 
»  HtoniMliiug  and  bo  detictouB  a  spot  (n  broad  oue  tliuiigh,  for 
tncludu  the  environs  and  tihnoat  eiuliides  the  eitj) certiihily 
mhere  else  exists.  Vtifi  Xnpoli  t  muf/n',  thcv  sav.  They 
»  riglit.  But  I  would  recommend  evervlHidy,  (lefore  he  dies, 
Ht  to  make  the  circuit  of  Sicily.  And,  on  set^nnd  thoughts, 
way  bd  nn  well  to  winie  to  EngliuiO,  «nd  mve  nt»>iit  this 
fntditiacil  Ml,  for  Seven  yeiifs  befiiro  he  dies  the  death  of  a 
lil)usi>plitc  hiT",  by  throwing  himself  iuto  the  crater  of  Ve- 
iviiis.  I  have  tuld  j-on  before  to  rend  Forsyth,  and  it  is  only 
thr  faith  thnt  you  will  olwty  tne,  that  I  ill  mercy  siiare  you 
1  (numeration  of  alt  the  wonders  of  my  last  journey.  1  mere- 
■  «y  that  from  my  bed,  without  ch;uigiug  my  poitition,  I 
luld  sec  the  lurid  light  from  the  burning  mountnin,  —  that  [ 
aile  tile  usual  excursions  to  the  Phlcgrtcan  fields,  saw  the  pns- 
tgs  iuto  hell  through  whieh  .f:neas  went,  and  even  beheld 
_  Aenm  itself  and  the  Elysian  fieldm.  To  be  sure,  that  same 
ViqEil  did  biiunrf  most  shiimel\il]y.  Would  you  believe  Itt 
V  lake  of  Avemus  is  a  round  muddy  poud.  and  the  alude 
the  bles»ed  looks  not  a  bit  lietter  than  a  hopgartlen.  So 
ua*.  and  Baite,  and  Isehia,  and  Capua  are  all  like  gentlemen's 
rti,  with  uone  but  servants  kept  tht're  to  show  them  to  visit- 
i  Vesuvius  is  but  nu  upstart  of  yesterday.  All  Naples 
dlhecouniry  around  Ix'tmy  the  tirefhiit  is  buniing  beneath, 
■BIT  now  and  then  a  little  shake  of  tlie  earth  reminds  tho 
In^  of  their  peril.  Peril  did  I  sayl  —  there  is  uone.  St 
niniarins  is  a  sutlicient  proteutiou. 

To  Mrs.  Masqnerier  II.  C.  It.  writes  :  '•  I  have  made  au  ex- 
through  Salerno  to  Paestum,  induding  the  finest  water 
m  to  Ainalfi.  1  thought  of  MasiiueritT  all  day.  Stich 
!•*».— such  temples, — siirh  niHinns  I  1  licUeve,  after  all, 
^rnftans  woald  have  delighted  hirn  most,  that  in,  ]irovided 
ll^OBuld  have  found  mcaim  to  draw  iheui  without  having  his 
CTit  wliilc  at  Uio  Work.     Such  wf^tchcs  for  u 
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people,  —  auch  gluriuus  oreatiirca  for  yuu  urtUU  I     1  have  trar- 
eraed  PumjieiL     1  have  aw^uded  Vesuvius." 

In  a  lettur  to  kis  brother,  H.  C.  H.  aa.ya  ;  "  M&ay  a  volume 
haa  been  writteu  tibuut  thu<  dkiuterrod  town  (Pompeii).  It 
was  buried  by  a  nhower  of  diiBt,  aiitl  therefore  without  ditfi- 
culty  is  Ijcing  brought  to  light  The  luoBt  strikinj;  circiuu- 
Htonve  is  the  Bmall  size  of  the  buildings.  They  are  like  baliy 
houses.  But  very  interostiug  indeed  is  the  detail  of  a  Runuiu 
house.  The  very  nveiis  iu  the  kitoheua,  —  the  meuuiMt  of 
couveuienoes,  —  the  whole  economy  of  domestic  life,  —  hHlhs, 
r.emplea,  forums,  courts  of  justice,  everything  appertaining  toa 
town  of  small  size  and  rank.  Not  furniture  only,  but  also 
food  contained  in  metallic  and  woodeu  rexaelA.  There  ore 
also  Iresco  paintings,  curious  nithor  than  beautiful.  My  liuiC 
excursion  was  to  Vesuvius,  More  than  half  a  century  n^  you 
read  about  this  iu  the  '  CurioailJes  of  Art  and  Nature,'  one  of 
mjf  books.  In  spite  of  the  eiAggerationa  of  school-boy  fancy, 
the  excursion  surpassed  my  expectations.  The  picturesque  line  • 
round  tht  rim  of  the  outer  crater,  with  tho  Kne  sunset  viei 
on  cdl  aides,  and,  when  night  drew  on,  the  rivuleta  of  fire  wht< 
grnduitlly  hrightunyd,  or  rather  the  vein-like  currents  wl  ' 
diveraifiod  tho  broad  surface,  H.nd  tho  occasional  eruptions  f 
the  cone  round  the  inner  crater,  all  delighted  me." 

1  followed  the  custom  of  the  country  in  going  to  the  oi 
at  the  San  Carlo  Theatre,  probably  the  noblest  in  the  worid 
The  Scala,  at  Milan,  alone  produced  the  like  effect  on  me.  Thi*  -■ 
theatre  at  Naples  is  so  placed  that,  on  occa^oo  when  the  bnolS^ 
is  open,  Vesuvius  may  be  seen  from  the  royal  box  in  frwit^^" 
When  this  mountain  is  the  background  to  the  dancing  of  th-  ^ 
Neapolitan  peasants,  the  scene  is  incomparable,  —  save  by  ~ 
scene  which  1  shall  soon  mention,  and  from  which,  perhaps,  th-^^ 
idea  in  the  present  instance  was  taken. 

Before  leaving  Naples,  I  must  mention  briefly  the  sight  t=.  " 
l>e  genenilly  beheld  on  the  space  before  the  sea,  called  the  MoIcj^m 
where  the  Lazzaroni  are  fond  of  assembling.  Here  may  ofb 
be  seen  a  half-naked  fellow,  who  spouts  or  reads  verses  Irom 
MS.  of  miimaginablo  filth,  and  all  in  tatters.  It  is  Toi 
There  is,  I  understand,  a  Tasso  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect 
it  may  l>e  some  other  popular  poet,  to  which  an  audience 
the  lowest  of  the  people  is  listening  gravely.  And  I  do 
recollect  liuviug  ever  heard  a  laugh  whicli  would  imply  the 
was  anything  liy  which  a  well-bi'ed  man  would  be  oflewT 
Goethe  has  eloquently  defended  the  Laszaroiii,  and  even  ei 
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gized  them  for  their  industrious  habits  ;  which  is  by  no  means 
the  irony  one  might  imagine.  Certainly,  I  saw  nothing  to 
make  me  think  ill  of  the  LazzarouL  If  offended  they  are 
ferocious,  but  they  are  affectionate,  and  are  said  to  be  honest 
to  an  exemplary  degree.  They  will  l>e  praised  for  their  piety 
or  derided  for  their  superstition  by  men  who  would  not  differ 
is  to  the  facts  they  so  variously  designate.  I  know  not  whether 
the  extreme  poor  of  London,  and,  indeed,  of  any  part  of  £ng- 
and,  all  things  considered,  are  not  more  to  be  pitied.  I  say 
ihis  of  the  ejir.eme  poor ;  and  out  of  this  extremity  of  poverty 
t  is  somewhat  less  difficult  for  the  Englishman  than  the 
Neapolitan  to  make  his  escape.  The  Neapolitan  professor 
»f  poetry  receives  from  his  pupils  their  honoraria  in  farthings. 
An  arrangement  had  been  made  that  Richmond  *  and  I 
hould  accompany  Von  Sackcn  and  Westphal  to  Sicily,  on 
heir  way  to  Greece ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April  we  set  out  on 
•ur  joiimey  to  Sicily,  which  ought  to  l)e  the  finale,  as  it  would 
»e  the  crown  and  completion  of  every  Italian  tour. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  W.  Pattisson  and  Sons. 

Florksce,  July  17, 1880. 

My  dear  Friends,  —  Many  thanks  for  your  very  kind  and 
lost  acceptable  joint  and  several  letter.  I  must  place  you  at 
be  very  head  of  my  correspondents  for  promptitude  in  reply 
ad  for  variety  of  information 

I  had  a  delightful  tour  in  Sicily.  Go,  run  for  the  map,  or 
ou  won't  imderstand  me.  There,  you  see  the  northern  coast, 
etween  Palermo  and  Messina.  Here  are  all  the  magnifi- 
jnt  scenes  of  this  most  glorious  island.  Palermo  unites  every 
narm  which  mere  nature  can  give.  The  five  days*  journey 
-tnuleback  to  Messina  is  over  mountains,  sea-shore,  and  valleys, 
f  which  the  perfume  is  so  strong  that  a  lady  with  weak  nen^es 
oiild  be  oppressed.  After  two  days  at  Messina,  we  proceeded 
>  Taormina.  What  think  you  of  a  theatre  so  built  that,  the 
ack  scenes  openinc:,  the  spectators  could  see  jMount  p]tna  ! 
'his  real  fire  is  better  than  the  real  water  at  Sadler's  Wells. 
'hen  to  Catania,  built  amid  masses  of  black  lava.  Etna  I  did 
lOt  dare  ascend.  Richmond  went,  and  was  rewarded  with 
loble  views.  Then  to  Syracuse,  —  an  awful  place.  This  city 
if  two  millions  of  men  is  Khrunk  into  a  mean  town  on  a  tongue 
»f  land.     Not  a  spot  worth  seeing  by  the  lx)dily  eye,  but  to 

*  Ao  American  ciergj'inun,  with  whom  H.  C.  R.  hud  fallen  in  by  the  way. 
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Ifas  tifo  of  memory  liow  glorious !  I  vas  taken  tn  a  dirtv 
tnMdm;  BevcntT  women  were  wiutliing,  with  their  clotliCH  tiicilM 
Up,  and  themselves  standing  iu  a  jkioI,  —  a  disgusting  h 
"  What  do  you  bring  me  liere  for  1"  —  "  Why,  sir.  tliis  is  llie 
Foustain  of  Arethusa  "  !  M  0  those  rascally  poets,  agiiin  "ay 
I.  Plato  did  right  to  banish  the  liars  Iroui  hie  repiihlJc.  1'hc 
<i»y  b«ftire  1  was  in  good-hiimor  witli  them,  for  I  saw  the  very 
rodt  that  the  Cyclop  hurled  at  Ulysaed,  To  lie  Hure.  the  caTP 
in  not  there  now  ;  but  rCimportr.  I  saw  the  ear  of  Dionyaiiis. 
—  ft  WH;'  story  of  modern  iurontion  ,  but  it  is  the  fiuest  ijuarry 
in  tho  Irorld,  Continumg  my  ride,  I  came  in  four  days  to  Hit- 
ge&ti.  I  muttt  refer  you  to  some  book  of  travels  ;  enough  for 
IM  to  ifty  that,  having  one  day  seen  these  miracles  of  art  with 
R  guide,  Richmond  and  I  scpnrated  ou  the  next,  and  eoeh  alone  • 

spent  tKo  hours  underthe  pillars  of  these  Grecian  temples,  at  -^ 
Most  dirco  thousand  years  old.  In  front,  the  sea;  behind,  n  -^^ 
Mk  -Villey  under  mountjiins.  This  city  had  fourteen  temples.  — 
The  ruins  uf  two  are  meit  nibliijih,  Init  colossal ;  thmin  of  two  -«= 
others  consist  of  the  columns  entire.  Then  we  went  on  to  ^C3 
Selinunte.  Here  lie  sixty  columns  on  the  ground,  like  so  many  "^^ 
sheaves  of  com  left  by  the  reaper  :  an  earthquake  threw  thein_^c^ 
down.  And  then  I  saw  Segeste,  a  temple  in  a  wilderness.  Not;::*'-' 
a  living  thing  did  we  see  but  wild-fowl.  Then  we  went  to«=:^' 
Alcamo  (having  omitted  to  go  to  Trapani  and  Marsala,  which^rrXI 
are  not  worth  seeing).  You  may  serve  a  friend  by  giving  hiiUE-^E3 
this  account.  Wo  were  thirteen  days  in  riding  over  somewhaV-^' 
more  than  four  hundred  miles  ;  and  we  rested  seven  days  on  th^^  -*< 
way.  I  was,  besides,  a  week  at  Palermo.  All  the  stories  abon*"-^' 
banditti  are  sheer  feble,  when  asserted  of  the  present  times  -* 
and,  except  on  the  north  coast,  the  accommodations  are  good.  W^  J- 

Afay  20th.  —  (Rome.)  I  went  to  my  old  apartments  in  th»  ^tit 
Piazza  di  Spagna  i  little  as  I  liked  Brunetti,  1  preferred  tw  gWc 
bear  "  the  ills  1  had,  than  fly  to  others  that  I  knew  not  of.'—  ^-^ 
From  the  Thompsons  I  heard  an  anecdote  too  rich  and  chaiac^"-^ 
teristic  to  be  lost.  Mr.  Severn  •  had  sent  to  the  late  Exhib  ^e::3»- 
tion  a  painting  of  Ariel  on  a  bat's  back,  —  "  On  a  bat's  back  I 

do  By," — and  had  put  over  the  head  of  Ariel  a  peacoci"-;^*'^ 
feather.  It  was  rejected;  first,  it  was  said,  for  its  indecenc  =y- 
At  length  the  cause  was  confessed  ;  Cardinal  AllMini,  the  Sl  -  ■*'^- 
retary  of  State,  had  discovered  in  it  a  satire  on  the  Bomi^^^' 
Church.     He  interpreted  the  picture  to  represent  an  An^^^l 

•  Tlie  friend  and  biographerofKeUs. 
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Utridc  over  the  E^evil,  but  perceived  in  the  pcacouk'fi  feather 
the  einWcni  of  I'a[iiil  vanity, 

Afaff  S9lA.  —  All   iniea'Utiijg  talk  with  Btinaen  about  the 

embamtasntenui  uf  the  I'nittBiun  guveriiuicut,  preaaed  uh  it  is 

between  the  extrume  lilieraltty  of  tieimniiis  aud  Wegschoiiler, 

M  Hnlle,  and  the  iutolerance  of  tliotto  who  etipport  the  uatab- 

lished   religion,  such   as    Gerlicli,    whom,    however,   Neaniler, 

thongb    urtliwloi,    docti   nut   tiuppurt.     liiiusuii's  iv!uiei)v    is, 

'i'  Let  Gesenius  be  removed  from'  Hulle,  where  he  dots  liarui, 

Berlin,  where  ho  will  have  hia  eqimls."     Wegsuheider  (who 

not  go  ao  far  as  I'aiilus)  would  be  hitwed  at  Beriiu,  were 

to  advanue  there  what  ho  pi'Diii  til  grates  at  Hallo- 

June  Sd.  —  With  a  numerous  jwirty  of  (Jei-maus,  at  a  Trot- 

beyond  San  Giovaimi,  in  houor  of  a  sucoessful  artiet, 

il,  leaving  Rome.     A  uordial  thuu^  bumble  supper,  at 

pauls  (3«.)  each.     I  was  touched  when  1  heard  the  fiunil- 

eounds  from  my  Buri^/mrueii,  when  a  vival  was  sung  to  tlui 

idea    BrudfT,    the   departing   brother,    &u.     A   laurel 

iwn  WAS  put  on  his  head,     fiutbiug  utieuta  me  so  much  an 

krtiiigs. 


H.  C.  U.  TO  T.  R. 


!,  June  20,  1S30. 


On  the  1 0th  of  June  " 

[Mt  retuarkable  evei'  see 

M  iSte  of  C'rrpiu    DoninL     It  was  gut  up  with  groat  spleQ- 

You  of  i:<)urBe  know  that  this  ffite  celebrates  the  groat 

ft^atsry  of  tmnsubatantiutiuu.     All  that  is  of  rank  in  the  Ro- 

^n  Church   imitea    to  do  homage   to  the  broad-God.     The 

iuzaa  of  St,  Peter  ia  euviroiiod  by  a  tented  covering;,  which  is 

)iomed  with  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  the  prucossion,  iHsuiiig 

pom  the  great  door  of  the  ciithedntl,  makes  the  eirciiit  of  thu 

guurei  and  re-enters  the  uatheilral.     All  the  monnatic  orders, 

^ttonsi    and    higher   clergy,    all   the    biahupa   and   canlinala, 

^end,  bnt  the  great  object  la   Hia  Holiness.      He  is  rbfiirn/, 

nost  artfully  ia  the  chair  prepared.     The  Pope  ia  covered 

litli  an  immeuse  garment  of  white  tuttiii,  studded  with  golden 

jn.     His  robe  bangs  in  folds  liohiud  him,  and  is  made  to  lie 

if  his  feet  were  there,  —  he  acts  kneeling.     In  like  manner 

n  nee  uuder  the  satin  what  you  take  to  bo  hia  arma ;  and 

jpoa  wlutt  look  like  liia  bands  atanda  the  Motistranea,  witbiu 

rfaivh  is  the  Hunt,     On  tliia  the  Pope  fixed  bie  eye  intently. 

never  once  turned  it  aside,  while  hia  lipa  moved  as  if  ho 
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wpre  absorlied  in  prayer,  and  not  iioticing  the  people,  all  of 
whom,  as  he  drow  uesr,  threw  themMeheM  on  their  kneeit  I 
was  at  a.  window,  and  tlierefore  wittioul  offeiiou  could  kwi'  my 
position.  Behind  Hih  Holiness  were  i-uiried  two  imniMise  fiuu 
or  peacock's  feftthcra  ;  and  tlie  Romui  nobility  followed  iii  g«k 
dreases.  Indeed,  all  were  in  gala  dresB,  —  spectators  as  vaU 
as  actors.  It  wua  certninly  an  imposing  sight )  tliou^  ploGod 
aa  I  was,  I  could  see  very  clearly  tfant  the  Pope  wus  sitting 
most  comfortalily  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his  hands  in  his  la]i. 
imd  no  otherwise  annoyed  than  hy  the  ncccBsity  of  keeping  liis 
eyes  fixed,  as  school-boys  do,  or  try  to  do,  without  witikiug. 
After  the  pnnesaion  had  paaswl  I  ran  into  the  cath^lnd.  It 
was  nearly  fiill.  and  it  was  an  awful  moment  when  tlio  l«np- 
dictinn  was  given.  I  was  out  of  sight  of  the  chief  perfonner, 
but  on  a  sudden  the  thousands  who  tilled  the  cathedral,  excejit 
a  few  heretics,  were  on  their  knees.  You  might  have  heanl  a 
mouse  stir.  On  a  sudden  every  one  rose,  and  triiimphont 
music  rang  out,  God's  repreoentativc  had  given  his  lileasing 
to  the  faithful  ;  of  which  representative  Goethe  says  :  ■■  Thero 
is  not  a  relic  of  primitive  ChriHtianity  here  ;  and  if  Jea\is  Christ.^*^ 
were  to  retuni  to  see  what  his  deputy  was  about,  hi 
run  a  fair  chance  of  being  crucitied  again."  Mind,  Goetliesa' 
this,  not  I ;  and  I  repeat  it  more  for  the  point  of  the  thii 

than  for  its  truth 

On  the  lith  atid  ISth  of  Jane  I  made  an  excnraion  of  groal^ 
interest  with  a  young  CJorman  artist,  — we  went  to  Gcnumc 
to  sec  the  Feaat  of  Flowers.     This  is  one  of  the  most  priraitifu.  « 
simple,  and  idyllic  feaats  ever  seen  in  Italy.     Oenzano,  as  yor_« 
will  see  in  my  account  of  my  jounioy  to  Nnplea,  ia  one  of  th^ 
mountain  towns  Ijcyond  Albano,  and  under  Monle  Cnvo.     I*"  - 
is  an  ancient  Latin  city,     lis  situation  is  romantic.     I  w«n''  m 
the  ttrat  day  to  Arida,  also  a  delightnil  mountain  t«wn.  wl 
I  stayed  with  simple-hearted  uxoellunt  people.     We  spent  th- 
next  day  Iti  strolling  in  a  romantic  winntry,  and  in  the  evtnini- 
wo  wont  to  the  fete.     Two  long  streets  were  paved  with  Hoiw 
urs.     The  whole  ground  was  eoverod  with  boughs  of  Uix.  an  i 
the  centre  was  covered  with  the  richest  inuiginablt?  niriwt  om 
flower-leaves.     These  were  nmmged  in  the  form  of  temple^ 
altars,  crosses,  and  other  sacred  ayml)oU.     Also  the  Austriar 
French,  and  Pajial  arms  were  in  Iho  Bamo  way  ftirmed.  "h!* 
chalk  on  rich  men's  floors."  '     Poppy-lenves,  for  instance, 
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brilliant  red,  wliieh  wr«  the  Iwrder  of  all  the  plot-groundH, 
fruueworkit ;  luid  vsri-ms  fliWfra  nf  rich  jellciws,  hlucs.  &c.. 
n  tiMtd  ftir  tlu'  njipropriiit.e  lit'nil(liu(!olijrn.  The  iiriK^ssiiHi, 
cnnnH*,  V9»  not  to  kn;  cotnjmred  with  thiit  of  thp  IVijw  aiid 
iHtnittii  un  Cnrptit  JJamiui,  hut  it  was  pretty.  Children 
ily  dressed,  with  golden  wings  like  wigelH.  carried  the 
of  tho  I'aAainn ;  priosts  and  Dioiika  in  nbiindiuicu  ;  luimerH, 
cs ;  *nd,  b.nio  dy  a  bishop  with  grcHt  iHimji,  tlie  Moii- 
lieforv  which  all  knelt,  oxeuiit  a  few  foreipiers.  All 
«M  wanting  to  render  the  Higlit  iiitercatiiip  wns,  —  not  r 
f  in  the  valito  of  mich  Hhaw«,  but  a  eymprtthy  with  the 
vUngs  of  utlitTs. 

Tbi*  great  jirineiple  of  the  CfvthoJic  Thttpch  is  to  keep  tho 
litliltil  in  subjection  hy  fH(,'htcniiiK  them  ;  and  al  the  uniuo 
mo  ihero  ia  an  endeavor  to  make  tho  shows  as  intoresttng  as 
MMblc. 

JwHt  SSlh.  ~~  In  tbe  evening,  tho  FoMt  of  the  Vigil  of  Sniul 
rt«rand  Saim  Paul.  It  is  nmch  etlehrated,  uiid  uauiilly  d*,-- 
liu  many  foreigners  iji  Rimie,  on  acetiunt  of  the  fiunous  illu- 
limtion  of  the  exterior  of  St.  Peter's.  I  ncromimnicd  (.JiitTcn- 
dgw*  and  a  Mndnme  l^nBkn,  n  flermnn  artiste  with  whom 
e  *M  intimnte.  There  arc  jwculinr  ceremonies  on  this  day. 
H  ef  which  are  noted  down  in  tho  IniokB  of  the  Chiiroh.  And 
In  churrh  itself  too  wiis  in  full  dre«a  I  descended  into  tUo 
■hterranenn  chureh.  A  very  curious  night  in  this  itj-jjI. 
Biro  are  niinierous  low  jmannges.  only  now  and  then  i>\yen  ;  ti>- 
men  only.  There  ure  miuiy  very  old  statues,  some 
Ciwiiui  and  Itumitn, — turned  Christian.  Among  others,  a 
W  of  St.  Peter  manifestly  clapi>ed  on  to  the  body  of  a  Konian 
After  a  bad  supper  at  u  Tratlirrin,  we  went  to  see  tho 
M  Ulnnii nation,  which  hud  begtm  nt  eight  "  A  sight,"  as  I 
*otit  to  my  hrothor,  "  followed,  whieh  is  worth  a  pilgrimiu;e, 
imfbrg*>tahlc."  Imagine  St.  Paul's  hlnzing  in  the  air, 
ptnfid  lines  running  from  tho  Ball  to  the  Stone  Calleiy.  of  a 
rellow  flame.  The  clock  strikes  nine,  and  iustautly  the 
Qlumination  is  lost  in  a  bluM  of  lurid  light.  A  regidar 
(•"W  of  workmen  are  otationed  at  intervids  aliout  the  dome, 
•m  »frect  lliu  change  wilh  uiarvelloiiB  celerity  ;  mid  there  are 
"Mid  HrBWwks  fnmi  the  Biijawnt  Cnafle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Hylantdavs  U.-fore  1  left  Home  for  the  summer  werfl  spent  in 
Nuliiif!  tioetiie  alu>ut  Kuuiti.t   It  wuH  wlii>n  he  wus  hinisuLf aboil t 


.  A  Qvnnan  iirtUl.    Snr  n  T4. 
^-  •■  ■    "Bm."     Vul.  XA'TV, 
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to  depart  thnt  be  wrote  the  wise  seutence,  "  /«  j^Jtr  ^roum 
TreanuHff  Ue'ft  tin  Keivt  viiu  Wnfwtinn.  Mtta  «mim  tick  kiiltu 
iha  nachdr^d-ticlt  auKtHbrdltn  uitd  lu  pjteyeii."  •  It  was  wbuu 
he  had  written  thu  tintt  volume  of  Lis  works,  —  lu  thti  ojuniou 
(if  nuuiy,  his  lieitt  wuriiB,  — -  that  he  wrote,  "  Wie  wrnig  tlfmr 
Uiiet  miiH,  vnii.  einrm  Lfbrn  iuriirk!"'\  Uoothe  was  not  a  will 
man.  He  thought  little  of  wiitit  he  actiiiUly  did,  outupomt 
with  the  poasihilitii's  of  his  iiuture. 

After  spooding  a  few  days  at  Sieun,  where  it  ia  said  the  bort 
Italian  is  spoken,  aad  where  ciirtiuuly  it  ecomed  to  me  thai 
even  iho  serrant-maids  liad  nu  n^uuublo  prouiuiuiatJon.  wo 
arrived,  on  the  15th  of  Jiil_v,  at  Floreuuo.  When  Mr.  Finch 
heonl  of  m;  wish  U>  Hpend  the  suininer  monthii  iu  Lhia  liivuritu- 
place  of  resort,  bo  aaid  :  "  Thore  are  living,  ia  a  ^'at*wl  ]»iru 
of  the  town,  two  elderly  lodiea,  highly  reapectahlu,  whu  lei 
thuir  heet  aportmeDtK,  but  uat  to  entire  etnuigera, 
they  pnrtiuulaHy  aheap  ;  hut  there  yon  will  be  at 
Nicoolini,  the  dramatic  poet,  ia  their  intimate  friend. 
them  rE}i;idai'ly  twice  a  day  ;  but  aeldom,  if  ever,  brtuk&bi 
in  the  hoime.  Such  are  Italian  haliita.  Every  evening  thi 
ia  a  conversaziune,  attended  by  from  six  to  ttm  friouda 
this  particularly  reuumiucuda  the  house  to  yon,''  (Thia  indeoB.-* 
led  me  tu  reaiat  all  attempts  to  detain  nie  at  Sieuo.)  Auciinl- 
ingly,  my  first  business,  after  taking  eufiee,  was  to  ga  t<^ 
Meadam^s  Certellini,  1341,  Via  della  Nuova  Vigna  ;  and  I  wsk- 
without  any  diHiuuIty,  at  once  installed,  having  a  large  aitti(i^''^KJ 
room,  and  a  bedroom  Ixtyoud,  iu  the  piano  aacmdu.  I  wi 
pleased  at  once  with  their  uuprcteading  miuinera,  aud  1  hud 
ooiiGdeiide  in  their  int(:^ty  in  which  i  was  not  disapjwinted-^K-S 
I  paid  tivo  pauls  a  day  for  my  room,  nud  the  aorvnuts  WE 
uook  for  me.  NJccolini  was  with  ua  for  two  houra  tn  the 
iu^,  with  whom  I  inmwdiately  entered  into  iliscnssion  oi 
man  literature,  uf  whicli  he  was  as  much  an  oppunent  as 
a  decide<l  partisan. 

Innletttirtumybrother,  dated  August  ITith,  I  wrote  :  "Thb^ 
haa  been  my  daily  life  since  I  came  here.      1  HjwDd  my  mt 
inga,  from  an  till  three,  in  my  ruum  reailiu)^  Mauhiaralli 
Alfieri.      Political  works  are   my    favorite  resdiug  ui>w, 
three  I  dine.     In  the  aftenioon  I  lounge  over  the  |iap«TB 
the  Iteading-room,  a  Uliural  iustitiition,  kept  by  M.  Vienascitx.      -^-a 

"In  efery  p^nt  cppunitlon  thpra  li«  n  grtxn  of  in 
._..ji.i,_  i; !■  — . — 1^ 1  -'•- ri'liiiijj  it," 
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1  to  whutn  TiiHUflny  owes  tuuoti.  From  bU  to  nine  ha  ia 
tt  liome,  and  aa  1  lii-uiijjlit  a  Itlter  to  libu  iVoiii  Mr.  Kinuli.  1 
:mlly  step  la.  There  1  mk  a  aiiuilmr  uf  llm  iiiutit  ilLutiii- 
uished  litcruti  iu  ltd  v,  all  Libomls,  a  Lirge  ijroportii/u  of  thcui 
Iua]x>litaU8  aud  bardiDisLUi.  from  uiue  t«>  ulereu  thurii  in 
ivr&yH  a  oouversaxiciae  at  hooie.    NiccoliuL,  tbe  dtunintic  poet, 

tbtt  mtimutti  frieud  of  the  boiiBe,  nud  uevui'  fiiUs.  We  t«lt 
1  pulitics  and  on  poetry,  oud  uevtT  want  Biilywits  to  dispnle 
bout.  Vuu  will  smile  to  boar  that  I  am  iiudor  tlie  uw«Hi»ity 
F  defuiiding  Uiithuliu  viiukuuiputiop  iu  u  uuuutry  ia  whioh  iiono 
lit  tba  Huioun  Utithulic  religiuu  is  logiilly  nN^t^^ixed.  I  huve 
ulurtid  tbe  boat  vur^  well,  ily  breuklant  thmws  lue  iutu  a 
irspiraluiu.  At  evening  purticii  the  guutlciueu  ure  ailuwed  tu 
ke  off  their  ouita  and  their  iiuckutothB.  The  other  evening  1 
fmt  my  baud  by  beeilteHitly  piittiog  it  on  the  [nirupet  (if  u 
idga  ;  yet  it  was  then  eight  o'cloclc.     1  was  returning  troai  a 

ty  performed  by  daylight,  —  tlie  Bpectatcrs  sitting  in  the 
jeo  air,  but  in  the  shade." 

\Jidjf  ^^d.  —  I  waa  inatriicteJ  liy  reading  Pciajhio's* 
Htstury  of  the  Suieuee  of  Politiuul  Economy."    He  tui^'ht  rue 

,t  the  Italian  writerti  had  the  merit  uf  ghowing  the  etiect  of 
nimertie,  ogrieultiire,  ilic.  on  the  untnil  tliUe  and  bappineNs 

tt  country  ;  while   Euglish  wTitora  (Mnttiied  their  inquiri'  to 
e  mrrt  weaUh  of  uations,     liewaria  Had  t'ilangieri  are  their 
ime  writers,  econnmiste  as  well  as  philautlirapii#ts. 
J^nly  sad  uni^  ;^4'A.  —  1  rend  these  days  a  little  knnwn  work 
Nicoolini,  a  tragedy,  —  NabiiMo,  —  being,  under  Oriental 


iii'tv  Hi  nrlftlil"".  Ha  wna  ronunMeiH  irnury- 
11  till  snrviYw  hjin  tn  fttirempnt  «t  Brigli(oii. 
1  ii>iti>,and  mni^h  ranwoled.    flli  rnlnlon  ww, 


inch  ramwaled.    Hti  oplnlan  ww 
i>t»upplf«d  tbe  wnnt  of  llbcny.  ii 
n  pmce'iHlingftvraignaritnce  u  ftamlhi 


n  oftnm- 


wlucU  talk  pliiru  in  ISSfi.  DiirinK  Jil*  iv-iilciR'o  in  LiikIuiiiI  liis  tnind 
Stiv^  in  (iWrvijiK  Uie  EufEli'b  prxmlp.  luiil  Itw  naalt*  wero  elven  In  xrv- 
Mu,  whieli  (Tci-e  lilclily  MtMined  both  Tor  iheir  Ability  mid  Iheir  spirit. 
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tcrv  of  Riioiiaparte  in  his  dotntatic  rdntiimi.  h 
4  tru^'t'dicH.  doclamatory,  without  pission  ur 
ci^iiliiii  iimde  no  neuretofhis  liberal  opintuni; 
II  iiiiNioiia,  uervmia,  timid  tnaa,  and  uiifit  lai 
ni^'(;il_v  ijf  "  The  Siuiliaa  Vespers,"  tliougt  mud* 
.ill  iiK  jiosHiliie.  being  ft  domestic  tragedy,  nouU 
ill  piLHsiigt'H  uRfitiiile  of  IV  dangerous  npplia  ' 
lit,  nri  till!  pill ili cation,  the  French  Minister 

[1  -Miuisterat  Floreuee  ;  "Monsieur .m^t 

n;  tilt'  Uniud  Uuke'e  govemnjeiit  to  snpprw 
iiiit  MKu,"  said  the  Austrian  Minister,  "tbatTi 
tri  do  with  it.  The  letter  in  nddreitscd  U>  jon, 
lit.  II If  (or  me."  Nicoolini's  dramiitic  woriw  lU 
(.'liissicid  school.  He  is  a  atylist,  and  veij 
Huiiiiiiitio  school.  He  blamed  (as  Paiilui,  u 
liuiiielheri;,  hiul  done)  our  govommeDt  for  Catholic  emandp- 
:ioii.  ■•  (iive  tlio  llomaiiists,"  he  said.  '■  ftill  liberty  :  that  thij 
mvL'  a  i-i;;lit  to  ; —  hut  jmliticol  power  on  no  account.  TTwy 
,vill  uMiviw  it  to  your  destruction  when  they  cn.n."  I  conte 
liui  I  tiiii  k'nH  iijipoaud  to  this  opinion  now  than  I  was  wbHtl 


It!" 
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escaped  deportation.  He  subsequently  took  part  in  the  famous 
conspiracy  of  Babeuf,  the  object  of  which  was  avowed  to  bo 
the  alwlition  of  property.  Hia  life  was  spared,  on  the  merci- 
ful suggestion  that  he  was  insane,  and  he  lived  many  years  at 
Bnissels  as  a  language-master. 

My  political  reading  was  interrupted  by  a  proposal  to  be 
one  of  a  party  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  nearest  of  the  three  Tus- 
can monasteries.  Wo  set  out  on  the  2d  of  August,  drove  to 
Pelago,  about  fifteen  miles,  and  thence  walked  to  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery,  which  has  been  an  object  of  interest  to  Eng- 
lish travellers,  chiefly  because  one  of  our  great  poets  has  in- 
troduced its  name  into  a  simile  :  — 

*'  He  called 
His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  entranced, 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  VaUonUn-osa^  where  the  Etrurian  fthades, 
High  over-arched,  embower."  ♦ 

It  must  be  the  delight  which  the  sound  gives  to  every  ear 
Biisoeptible  of  the  beauty  of  verse,  that  excites  a  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  place,  the  name  of  which  is  so  introduced.     But  as 
far  as  expectation  is  raised,  that  can  only  suffer  disappgint- 
rnent  from  the  visit,  for  with  the  present  appearance  of  the 
Valley  the  description  does  not  in  the  least  agree.     I  could  see 
l>ut  one  little  stream  in  it.     It  is  by  no  means  woody,  and  all 
"tlie   trees  now  growing  there  (1  presume  that  twenty  years 
H<ive  produced  no  change)  are  pine  or  fir  trees,  and  of  all  trees 
t^hke  least  adapted  to  arched  bowers  are  the  fir  and  larch. 

We  reached  Florence  between  eight  and  nine,  and  I  went 
stiraight  to  Vieusseux,  impelled  by  mere  curiosity,  as  if  I  had 
«.   presentiment  of  the  marvellous  news  I  was  alx)ut  to  hear  : 
tiews,  of  which  I  wrote  next  day  in  my  journal,  that  it  had 
o,ffiicted  me  more  than  any  I  had  heard  since  the  fall  of  Najx)- 
loon  ;  and  looking  back  now  upon  what  had  then  occurred, 
t^Hough  the  immediate  consequences  were  other  than  I  had  ex- 
"pocted,  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  them  without  a  mixture 
of  sorrow  and  shame.     One  P^nglishman  only  was  in  the  read- 
ing-room,  a  language-master    (Hamilton).     "Any  newsl"  I 
a.slced.  —  " None  to-day."  —  "I  have  l)een  at  Camaldoli  throe 
days." —  "  Then  you  have  not  heard  the  f/rfat  news  ?"  —  "I 
liave  heard  nothing."  —  *'  0  "  (with  a  voice  of  glee)  "  the  King 
I        of  France  has  done  his  duty  at  last.     He  has  sent  the  Cham- 
I        ber  of  Deputies  about  their  business,  alK)li8hed  the  d— d 

m  •  "  Paradise  Lo^t."     Book  I.,  300-SC4. 

) 
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CotiHtitiitioa  and  the  liberty  of  the  prew,  aud  pructaimed  hU 
DWii  ]>u\ier  as  abiiiJutt;  kiiig." — -"And  that  juu  call  gtm-l 
UcwhI"  I  felt  iudigDOiit,  aud  never  would  speak  to  the  nuui 
Rftcrwarde,  I  went  tip  BtaiTB ;  Vieubiieux  was  iiloue,  aud  iu  cti- 
deut  affliction.  He  gave  mc  aa  ocuoiiat  of  the  ordinaucea 
whieh  Charlen  X.  had  issued  ;  but  uotfaiug  hEtd  beeu  heard  of 
whut  took  place  afterwards.  "  And  what  wiU  the  end  bel**^ — 
"  I  know  what  the  reault  will  be,"  answered  Vieuvaeux.  "  It 
will  end  iu  the  driving  of  the  BourbonB  out  of  Fnuif*:,  —  per- 
haps in  three  day§,  perhapG  in  three  weeks,  perhupb  in  tliroo 
years  ;  but  driveu  out  they  will  be."  They  were  driven  out  at 
the  moment  he  was  speaking,  aud  they  have  not  yet  returned. 
Are  they  driven  out  forever  1 

At  Miidame  C^ertelliui'a  were  Niecolini,  Pieri,  and  others  of 
my  ac(|uaintanee,  sitting  in  Bileuee,  as  at  a  fuueitd ;  ail  alik^ 
conGjuuded  at  the  inteUigenoe. 

Heat  aud  anxiety  kept  me  awake  at  night. 

A  uifttsl  olh.  —  Nest  day  was  lost  to  nil  ordinary  oocupationa  —  ' 
notiiiiig  thought  or  talked  of  but  what  we  expected  to  hear  every'' — 
hour ;  each  man,  Recording  to  liis  teni[)erunieut,  auticipatin^^^ 
what  he  ho[)ed,  or  what  be  feared.      1   had  no  doubt  that  wess 

should  hear  of  bloody  tranaactiona.     The  reporta  vere  ludi 

crously  contradictor;-. 

Aui/Ufl  7Ui.  —  Between  ten  and  eleven  I  was  in  my  bedroom_-. — . 
when,  hearing  my  name,  I  went  into  my  sitting-room.  Ther^^^ 
was  Niccolini,  pale  as  ashes.  He  had  sat  down,  and  exclaimed  _J. 
in  sentences  scarcely  distinguishable,  "  Tnlto  ifimtoJ"  I  wa»^^ 
enough  n]ast«r  of  myself  to  reply,  Cfie  !  finUo  /  T-aita  i  mmiti-  -^ 
ciato!"  for  I  recollected  in  a  moment  the  cnrnmnteeniinU  de  t'-~  ^ 
fin.  He  went  on  to  inform  me  what  he  had  heard  from 
Austrian  Minister  in  a  few  short  sentences,  that  after 
days'  fighting  at  Paris,  Ya  Fayette  was  at  the  head  of  thi 
National  Uiiarda ;  a,  provisional  ).'ovemmeut  was  established 
the  king  hnd  fled,  noltody  knew  where.  Of  the  impression  ol 
this  news  in  Italy  I  have  alone  to  write.  I  went  to  the  ~ 
ing-rooms.   Both  rooms  were  filled  with  company.     An  Eoglisl- — '^' 

man  came  to  me  laughing,  and  said,  not  altogether  meaning  it ' 

"  Look  at  all  these  rascals :  they  eanuot  conceal  their  jo^^^*'- 
though  they  dare  not  speak  out.      1  would  shoot  them  all  if  ^ 

were  the  Grand  Duke."  —  "  You  would  have  a  good  deal  to  d^«^^ 
then,"  I  answered  in  the  same  tone.  I  came  home  and  wro-*""? 
two  letters  to  Kome,  that  is,  to  Mr.  Finch  and  to  Riohmon^^ 
Neither  of  them  bad  heard  of  anything  more  than  the  orc3/ 
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iance&  Richmond  ran  about  reading  my  letter,  and  was 
;hreatened  by  the  police  with  being  sent  to  prison,  as  a 
(preader  of  false  tidings.  Mr.  Finch  drove  out  in  his  carriage, 
md  read  my  letter  to  all  his  friends.  As  far  as  he  could  learn, 
lo  other  information  of  these  events  arrived  that  day  at  Rome. 
9uch  is  the  effect  of  fear.  Mr.  Finch  wrote  and  thanked  mc 
or  my  letter.  His  letter  was  very  characteristic.  He  said  his 
Ueat  friend,  Edmund  Burke,  w^ould  have  approved  of  the  event, 
ind  he  blessed  God  that  he  had  lived  to  know  of  this  triumph 
)f  rational  liberty.  Not  long  after,  Mayer  wrote  to  inform  me 
)f  Finch's  death,  saying  that  the  reception  of  the  news  I  for- 
varded  to  him  was  his  last  pleasure  in  this  world. 

August  IJiUu  —  Met  to-day  the  one  man  living  in  Florence 
vhom  I  was  anxious  to  know.  This  was  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
ier, a  man  of  unquestionable  genius,  but  very  questionable 
rood  sense  \  or,  rather,  one  of  those  unmanageable  men,  — 


•'  Blest  with  hnjije  stores  of  wit, 
Who  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it." 


Without  pretending  now  to  characterize  him  (rather  bold  in  me 
;o  attempt  such  a  thing  at  any  time),  1  will  merely  bring  together 
.he  notes  that  I  think  it  worth  while  to  preserve  concerning  him 
hiring  this  summer  ;  postponing  an  account  of  my  subsequent 
ntercourse  with  him.  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  introduced 
:o  him  as  the  firiend  of  his  friends,  Southey  and  Wordsworth. 
rie  was,  in  fact,  only  Southey's  friend.  Of  Wordsworth  he  then 
professed  warm  admiration.  1  received  an  immediate  invitation 
;o  his  villa.  This  villa  is  within  a  few  roods  of  that  most  classic 
ipot  on  the  Tuscan  Mount,  Fiesolc,  where  Boccaccio's  hiuidred 
4ile8  were  told.  To  Landor's  society  I  owed  much  of  my  highest 
mjoyment  during  my  stay  at  Florence. 

He  was  a  man  of  florid  complexion,  with  large  full  eyes,  and 
il together  a  leonine  man,  and  with  a  fierceness  of  tone  well  suited 
:o  his  name  ;  his  decisions  being  confident,  and  on  all  subjects, 
Birhether  of  taste  or  life,  unqualified  ;  each  standing  for  itself, 
act  caring  whether  it  was  in  harmony  with  what  had  gone  be- 
fore or  would  follow  from  the  same  oracular  lips.  But  why 
should  I  trouble  myself  to  describe  him  1  He  is  painted  by  a 
master  hand  in  Dickens's  novel,  **  Bleak  House,"  now  in  course 
of  publication,  where  he  figures  as  Mr.  Boythom.  The  c<^m- 
bination  of  superficial  ferocity  and  inherent  tenderness,  so  ad- 
mirably portrayed  in  "  Bleak  House,"  still  at  first  strikes  every 
stranger,  —  for  twenty-two  years  have  not  materially  changed 
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him,  —  no  Ifss  tlinn  liis  perfi>ct  iVaukucHs  tind  ivcMcffl  isdilTi* 
eiice  fo  VihuJt  he  i^ayK. 

On  Aiiffii.il  I'Ofh  I  finrt  visited  liim  iit  liia  villn.  Tliei*  «m 
Ilia  wife,  a  lady  who  liad  hvcn  a  caleliniit'd  i)«iiuty.  and  ilnw 
tine  boys  and  a  girl.  He  tuld  me  Bumctliiii^  of  bin  Listurr. 
He  was  from  Warwioksliirc,  liiit  had  a  fiimily  eatntc  Iti  Wal* 
Llanlhnny  Priory  lielonged  to  liitu.  Hp  was  wtll  iHlitcnUvl.  — 
I  forget  wlicro  ;  and  Dr.  Parr,  he  said,  [jrunouticcd  him  uuk  iif 
the  best  Latin  verse  writers,  Wlicu  twollty^^n(■,  lie  \iTix\iri 
his  Lntin  pnem  of  "  (icbir."     Ho  wbj  sent  tii  f)iifonl,  fiwii 

which  he  was  expelled  for  shootina  at.  the  Mntrtor,  l>r, . 

This  was  his  own  statement  at  a  lat^r  day,  when  he  ropMirf 
to  me  his  epigram  on  Horae-Kott,  a  Iparned  Proftwsor  w  ni(k- 
named,  — 

" '  The  Ceiiliuir  I>  not  fabnloni,'  itjd  Touog. 

Hnil  VimiiE  known  Kxn, 

tie  luid  HHid, '  BeboM  nnv  put  ti>|(itjii>r  wrgiig; 

'Div  hM'l  It  honriibj  bat.  whut  yvt 

Win  np»er  Mm  in  mnn  m  tion»t, 

Tlif  refl  i«  human  i  or,  ■!  Luiul, 

b  Kett." 

His  father  wished  him  tn  Htu<ty  the  Ibw,  uying:  "If  jm 
will  study,  I  will  allow  jo«  £  350,  or  perhaps  £  iW,  i^f  *•• 
iiiir.i.      If  not,  von  shall  have  £120,  and  we  iii.i.  ,    .i'l  '  I 
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tie  government.  He  nskod  for  leave  to  retwrii 
If  n  few  diivMoti  biiiuueHti.  The  miniiiter  suiii  a  passport  ctmld 
W  givTO  him,  but  that  instructions  would  1*  given  at  tlio 
nmtiers  to  ailmit  him,  aud  his  eoutiuiitinoc  wmdd  bi*  uwr' 
Meed  if  he  wished  it.     He  haa  remained  uninolested  ever 

Araong  the  anti]>athiea  whidi  did  not  offi-nd  tne.  was  liis 
Mike  of  Lord  B\'ron,  whieh  wiih  inteiiitc.  He  spike  witli  lii' 
£)f  hiB  "  Satire  "  on  R'lgera,  the  piot ;  aud  told  me 
atury  —  whleh  I  aftorwiinls  heard  at  first  hand  from  Uidy 
Keiuiugton  — uf  Lord  Byroti's  high  jilee  at  forcin^r  Itiigers  to 
Bl  on  the  ciisltinn  under  winch  Irty  that  infiunoiiB  lniDi>rKin.  Of 
hk  htemry  judgments  tlie  following  ore  epecinicDs  :  Of  Dante, 
Jeth  piirt  is  tKMid  ;  of  Ariosto,  a  tcntli  ;  of  Tnaiio, 
not  a  line  worth  amthing,  —  jcb,  oae  line.  He  declared  lU- 
tomt  aJl  WtirdHWorth  to  be  irood.  I^audor  was  as  doginntic  on 
funtinn:  an  on  poetry.  He  jKissestted  a  considerable  collection 
»f  pictiircfl.  His  judfrmeut  w&n  ainiiaiu^ily  at  variance  with 
pepular  opinion.  Ho  thought  notliiri^  of  Mii^hiiet  Angelo  aa  « 
Mintvr;  and,  as  a  sciilptur.  prefi;rreil  John  uf  Bulofrnn.  Were 
M  rich,  he  wiid,  ho  would  not  givp  i'  1.000  for  '•  The  Tmna- 
fouMion."  hut  ten  times  as  mneh  for  Fra  Bortolomeo'a  "St. 
auk."  Next  to  Raphael  and  Kra  Bartolomeo.  he  loved  Peni- 
tfoo.  He  lent  me  several  volnmea  of  his  "Imaginary  Dia- 
Vjinea,"  which  I  read  witli  milled  feelinfn.  I  am  rwwly  to 
idopl  ni>w  the  aiwertion  of  the  Quitrlrrli/  Rrvtiv  nn  the  whole 
nltMlion  r  "  Wp  know  no  one  nl)Ie  to  MTite  nnyihing  so  ill  as 
U»  worst,  or  so  well  as  the  l>eHt,     (ienpnilly  speakiug.  the 

Mt  highly  jKilished  are  thoae  in  which  theni)cienl«  are  inter- 

nttor«:  nnd  the  least  agreeable,  the  political  dialogues  be- 

ft«n  the  modems." 

On  the  22d  of  Angnst  I  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  nppetir- 

tte  of  Richmond  ;  and.  while  with  him  in  the  Hall  of  Niotw, 
Ward  niy  name  called  out  iu  Oerman.     The  voice  came  from 

-  —  _.  ..i-ethe,  who  wu«  on  hia  way  t<i  Rome.  He  and 
fecbn'ind  lirenkfaated  witli  me  the  next  day,  fiiwthe  wnb 
•ay  cliatty  ;  but  liiH  wmverwilion  on  this  day,  and  on  tJic  SIsI, 
he  took  leave  of  me,  left  a  very  unijleasant  impression 
B.  I  mij;ht  have  lioen  rude,  if  my  vcncnition  for  the 
..  had  pcrniitt«d  nie  '.i>  be  |>erfe(!tly  free  tJiwanls  the  son. 
Iktpt  my  tomjK'r  with  dit)i::nltv  towunls  a  GrrmuD  who  tq- 
fnuhed  the  princes  of  his  native  hind  for  their  "treachery 
tBnrds  Napoleon,"  whom  ho  piuised.     I  could  allow  bioi  to 
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abuao  the  marshals  of  Kmnco,  hut  not  tho  Ocrmna  Tiii^vutinbl 
Olid  GeuentJ  Yurk,  the  King  of  PruHsia,  &*:..  iii\  'I'Lu  Ka*' 
of  Saxony  alone  amoug  the  [iriiicee  wue  ttio  oV>Jocl  of  lut 
praise  :  for  he  alone  "  kept  his  word." 

On  my  arrival  at  Hume,  a  few  vitck»  afterwards.  I  h«ni 
that  he  had  that  day  Ix'cn  Imrii-d,  lliu  tJenonus  utieudiD^  Uii 
funeral  vceing  in  hiia  the  dcHoenduut  of  their  jp'ciitvHl  aum. 

tSfjilanher  iHJil.  —  Itead  to-day  h  disagroctthlc  btuk,  unlj  be- 
cause it  n'ua  the  life,  by  a  ^rvat  man,  »f  one  »till  gt«atef, — 
by  BouWiCciu,  of  Dante.  1  did  not  uapoct,  in  th»  volnnUiMua 
caateur,  an  extraordinary  d^freu  uf  sujieratitioit,  aud  a  fiiutW' 
ti<!  hunting  after  mystitnl  qualitioe  in  hia  hero.  U«  rdala 
that  Dnute'K  mother  dreamt  shw  la}'  in  of  a  jieacoek,  Mid  fiM- 
cact^io  finds  iu  the  peacock  four  remarkable  prD]WTtic\  tli* 
great  quahties  of  the  "DivinaCommcdia":  oaiuely.  the  tailhM 
a  hundred  eyes,  mid  the  poem  a  liuiidred  e&utus ;  its  uglv  fw< 
indicate  the  nieiw  lingua  inilgarr;  iis  noreiuuiu];  toiwi  tU 
frightful  meuaces  of  the  "  Infenio"  tuid  '*  I'urgaioriu"  ;  iwl 
the  odoriferous  and  iDoomipliblu  Huah  the  divinu  truth*  vf  ttv 

OttobfT  16lk.  —  I  vm  to  have  returned  to  Ilomo  •tl^i^ 
Schmidt ;  hut  he  was  prevented,  for  the  time,  by  the  nrtlnl 
of  the  S])cnces,  tiie  parents  of  (he  lady  Khoai  he  affervardi 
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The  confusion  which  prevHilcd  over  iJl  Eu- 

ipw,  in  i:nnH(K]uriii^  of  tho  liiat  French  Ruv<iliitioti,  luul  rcn- 

tTwl  eveiTtbing  uacortaiii.     The  accession  of  the  WhigH  this 

iQter,  aod   the  tbruuLeued  uhmigeii  iii   llermitRj  and  ItiUj', 

»de  hU  puliticiil    itpeciiliitioiiH   haaarduuH,  and    diplomattstti 

era  Kt  fkult ;  hut  tliu  )KipiiIur  puwiar  waa  in  the  asuendanl, 

id  ItbenU  uiiiiiiuHH  weru  in  fasliiou.     Thin  uveuiug.  Uiinsoa 

Jated  nn  annLiiotn  on  thu  ciruutnataiicoH  uLtendiug  the  "  Ot^ 

tending  t(>  Hhiiw  that  vur^  aerioiu  uonseqtiences  iiriHsu 

tho   French  Mioistor,  Polignuc,  having  dwelt  au  long  in 

a«  to  confound  the  English  with  the  f'rench  ataiso  oT 

material   word.     In  a  military  rejxirt  laid  l>efiin:  hitu,  on 

ibicb  thu  Onlinances  wore  iasuedi  it  was  stated  that  the  Puris 

nups  wure  [5,000  rffrdU'tii ;  and  he  understood,  as  it  would 

b  Eii^lixli,  that  these  were  effeMive.     hut  unless  tho  words 

tprifrata  are  ailded,  it  means  in  French  that  the  number 

latcd  is  wliat  iiuf//it  to  lie  tlicni ;  that  ia,  the  ralni  iiumher. 

ilid  tnM>{«  were  not  aclaaliy  there,  and  the  iaaue  of  the  cou- 

Bet  is  well  known. 

SavfHjia-  2!ilU.  —  I  hod  been  introduced  to  Thorwatdaen,  a 

u  not  attnictive  in  hia  manuurs,  and  rather  course  iu  per- 

iL    Riillu  tiad  taken  we  to  Ikis  studio.     He  wait  at  work  on 

Ut  Bgure  of  Lord  Byron.     I  thought  it  alini,  and  rutberiueon  ; 

hit  I  would  Tiot  si<t  up  for  a  judge  ;  nor  wua  it  Gir  ailvauceiL 

Tint  ttirrna  on  whicli  be  undertook  the  work  for  theHutMcrihors 

~&thouBitiul  guiuuaii  —  were  tliuut^ht  uredituhle  ta  his  Liber- 

■irtv. 

Oteernhfr  3iL  —On  the  30th  of  November  died  Pius  VIII.. 

iich  tlircw  It.ima  into  an  auonialouit  state  for  an  uncertain 

w,   [  accompanied  a  small  party  to  see  the  Uidj-  lying  in  stiite, 

"-ftVght  neither  imposing  lo  the  seiiacs,  nor  exciting  to  the 

'~~  "  Iity<     On  a  high  bed,  oorered  witit  criinson  silk,  hty  the 

_--,..  in  its  priiMtly  robes,  with  gli)vea,  and  diamond  ring,  Ac 

m  people  were  allowed  to  pass  thniugh  the  apartment  indis- 

tilraiUaly  ;  and,  within  an  enclosure,  prieatfl  wore  chanting  a, 

avrviix:.     Aftcrwanis  1  saw  the  Ixxly  in  a  chapel  at  St. 

.  Iring  in  state  on  a  black  bier,  dressed  in  the  episeopKl 

and  mitre.    The  face  looked  differently.  —  the  forehead 

Irlunging.  —  but  it  had  then  a  uuuik  of  wai.    The  feel  prw- 

"  Iteyood  au  iron  railing,  for  the  faithfid  tii  kiwt 

Dictffbrr  I^h.  —  1  WHS  «t  .'>t.  Helwa  again  when  tho  fuuo- 

tititea  were  performed      The  miwiu  waa  iii<lewu  and  affevt- 

:     1  do  tiut  iMwUeut  seeiug  where  tlie  body  «-aA  dupufiilod 
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Tor  the  prcs<!iit.     It  is  placed  in  its  last  abode  on  tho  hiirini  "t* 
tlic  next  Pope.     This  is  the  custom. 

I  must  now  go  bnck  to  Docomljer  2d.     In  the  evening,  aluiii*; 
eight,  on  my  way  to  attend  the  weekly  party  at  Bunseu'g,  •_ 

went  down  a.  hack  street  to  the  left  of  the  Corao.     I  was  aaiiu 

tering  idly,  and  perhaps  rousing  on  the  melancholy  si^t  of^^ 
tho  morning,  and  the  prohable  effect  of  a  new  soTereign  on  thei^ 
lioniinh  Ciiiirch,  when  I  felt  scpmething  at  my  waist.  Pnftin.  -m 
my  hand  to  the  part,  I  found  my  watch  gone,  with  ita  h"iT';  ? 
gold  ihain  ;  and  a  fellow  ran  forward.  I  ran  after  him,  aiir — ^ 
ohi>iited  aa  loud  as  I  could,  "Stop  thief!  "  I  recollected  tha^  1 
"  fStop  thief"  was  not  Italian,  hut  could  not  r«»lIoct  the  wri  il 
Indnmt ;  and  the  sense  of  my  folly  in  caJling  "  Stop  thief  —  - 
made  me  laugh,  and  impeded  my  progress.  The  pickpocke  .Ji 
witB  soon  out  of  sight,  and  the  street  waa  altogetlior  ""t*^  ~^' 
It  is  lucky,  indeed,  that  I  did  not  reach  the  fellow,  as  there  ^^Sl 
no  donht  that  he  would  h:ive  supported  the  denterity  of  his  fir — -\- 

gcrs  hy  the  strength  of  hia  wriat,  and  a  Btilotto.     In  the  men d 

while,  my  hut  waa  knocked  off  uiy  head.  I  walked  hack,  ancr^-I, 
seeing  persons  at  the  door  of  tlie  ciiffi,  rt-Uited  my  mishap,  ai^^d 
ray  Imt  was  brought  to  me.  At  liunsen'a,  I  had  the  cond  -^ 
lence  of  the  company,  and  was  advised  to  go  to  the  Polic^^:^ ; 
which  I  did  the  next  day.  I  related  my  story  ;  and  though  I 
gave  a  hint,  as  advised,  that  I  was  willing  to  give  fifty  or  six  "^-^ 
dollars  for  my  lost  property,  I  was  listened  to  with  gentlemi^^  n- 
ly  indifference.  I  could  hardly  get  an  intimation  that  ai^K-iv 
conceni  would  l)e  taken  alwut  the  matter  ;  only  my  card  iti"^»s 
taken,  I  supposed,  in  case  the  thief  shonld  wish  to  restore  t—  Tie 
watch  to  me  of  hia  own  accord.  I  was  told  that,  for  a  f5^ee, 
persons  made  it  their  business  to  take  a  description  of  t:-  he 
watch  to  watchmakers,  &c.  ;  hut,  when  I  offered  to  let^^-^'*^ 
motley  at  the  office,  I  was  told  I  must  see  after  that  mvs^^s""- 
1  soon  saw  I  could  have  no  help  there.  I  did  give  a  couple  "f 
dollars  to  a  sort  of  agent,  who  waa  to  make  inquiries,  wh  'Sch 
profited  nothing ;  and  this  raised  my  loss  to  somewhat  m^K^re 
than  £  40. 

However,  this  same  evcninir.  an<)ther  incident  took  pl^e** 
which  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me,  not  only  dui — 5'ii.' 
my  residence  in  Home,  bnt  long  afterwards.  Madame  Bun.**'" 
said  to  me,  "There  is  a  lady  I  should  like  to  introduce  toycw"-'' 
I  answered,  impertinently,  "  Do  you  mean  me  to  fall  in  lore 
with  her  { "  She  was  certainly  very  plain  ;  but  a  tall  peis^n, 
with  a  very  intolligeut  countenance,  and,  indeed,  a  comwatid-        , 
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ing  figure,  should  have  secured  her  from  the  affronting  ques- 
tion. "  Yes,  I  do,"  she  replied  ;  and  she  was  right.  This  was 
the  Hon.  Miss  Mackenzie,  a  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth, 
in  Scotland.  She  was  of  a  family  long  proscribed  as  being 
adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Her  father  was  restored,  I 
understood,  to  the  Barony  only  of  Seaforth,  and  had  been  Gov- 
ernor of  one  of  the  West  India  islands.  I  found,  however, 
that  her  distinction  at  Rome  did  not  depend  merely  on  her 
family^  but  that  she  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  woman  of 
taste  and  sense,  and  the  friend  of  artists.  I  was,  therefore, 
gratified  by  an  invitation  to  call  on  her  next  day.  On  my  call- 
ingy  she  received  me  laughing.  "  You  are  come  very  oppor- 
tunely," she  said  ;  "  for  1  have  just  received  a  letter  in  which 
you  are  named.  It  is  from  Mr.  Landor.  He  writes  :  '  I  wish 
Bome  accident  may  have  brought  you  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hobinson,  a  friend  of  Wordsworth.  He  was  a  barrister,  and, 
notwithstanding,  both  honest  and  modest,  —  a  character  I 
never  heard  of  before  ;  indeed,  I  liave  never  met  with  one  who 
"vras  either.' "  This,  of  course,  fixed  me  in  Miss  Mackenzie's 
favorable  opinion,  and  the  intimacy  ripened  quickly.  Thnnigh 
lier  I  became  acquainted  with  artists,  «fec.,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure she  supplied  the  loss  of  Lord  Northampton's  house,  which 
vas  not  opened  to  parties  during  the  season,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Lady  Northampton. 

December  Sd.  —  Among  my  acquaintances  was  a  sculptor, 
Ewing,  whom  I  wished  to  serve  ;  and  understandhig  he  origi- 
citUlv  worked  in  small,  making  miniature  copies  of  famous  an- 
tique statues,  I  intimated  a  wish  to  have  something  of  that 
kind  from  him  ;  for  which  he  expressed  himself  gratefidly. 
He,  however,  ultimately  succeeded  in  inducing  nic  to  sit  for 
tnv  bust,  which  he  executed  in  marble.  The  bust  has  great 
tnerit,  for  it  is  a  strong  likeness,  without  being  disgusting.* 

Decemher  25th,  —  To  relieve  myself  from  the  unenjoyable 
Utalian  reading,  which  was  still  a  labor,  I  occasionally  allowed 
mvaelf  to  read  German  ;  and  at  this  time  Menzers  Deutsche 
JMeratur  afforded  me  much  amusement.  It  is  a  piquant 
^'ork.  In  a  chapter  on  the  (ierrnan  Religionists,  he  classifies 
-the  difiTerent  bodies  subjectively  :  calling  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  SinnenfflaHben,  from  the  influence  of  the  senses ; 
•the  Lutheran  scheme,  Wortfflanhen  (word-faith) ;  and  the 
^religion  of  the  Pietists,  (itfiihhitlaulmt  (faith  of  the  feel- 
ings).    It  was  thus  I  was  employed  at  the  close  of  the  year  at 

*  This  bust  Is  now  in  the  possession  of  H.  C.  R.'s  niece,  Mrs.  Robinson. 
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Itomo.  in  thu  viiiii  aMompt  to  master  a  laugnage  and  lite 
for  wLicli  I  «iia  alruadj  too  old. 

1831. 

H.  C.  R.  Ti  T.  R. 

Jiinaarv  ST,  I8n. 
I  have  bcoa  within  the  wiiUa  nf  five  ludian  houai^a  at  efeu- 
ing  partiM  :  at  three,  muaiu,  and  no  couversntion  ;  ull,  excejit 
ono,  held  in  cold  dark  rooms,  the  floors  black,  imperfccllT 
covered  with  dni^et,  and  no  fire  ;  conversation,  to  me  «t  luiuit, 
very  dull.  — thai  may  be  my  fault ;  the  tojiics.  theatre,  music 
personal  sUnilur ;  for  religion,  government,  literature,  were  gen- 
erally  esoluded  friim  polite  oompmiy.  If  ever  religion  orjro^ 
emment  be  alhidud  ti),  it  is  in  a  tone  of  sul>duL'd  contempt;  fur 
though  at  Florence  I  saw  tnany  profesxed  literati,  here  [  hnwt 
not  seen  one  ;  and,  except  at  one  hoiiae,  of  whiuh  the  tnistnM 
is  a  Oermau,  where  toa  was  handed  round,  I  have  uever  kmu 
even  a  cup  of  water  offered  ! 

January  SOtk,  —  I  heard,  partly  from  Mits  Denm&n.  auH 
partly  fVora  the  artint«,  where  J'laimun  lived  when  h«  came  W 
Rome,  and  that  it  was  in  a  sort  of  chocolate-liouso,  formtrlj 
kept  by  three  girb  who  were  so  elegant  as  to  Ik;  uHlle<l  "tlw 
Urucea  "  ;  but  I  wb.s  informed  that  they  lived  to  lie  bo  old,  thai 
they  became  "  the  Furies."  One  1  liod  heard  was  dead.  I 
ordered  some  chocolate,  and  inquired  of  one  of  the  women 
whether  she  recollected  an  Bngliiib  sculptor.  FUxmnn,  li\-itig 
with  her  many  years  bcfora  "  No,"  she  did  not.  I  prcsm.-il 
iny  questioQs.  At  leikgth  she  asked,  "  Was  he  miirriiidi'' — 
"  Yea."  Then  came  the  couclnaivo  quoation,  "  Had  lie  o 
hnmpl"  I  give  the  strong  word,  for  she  said  :  "  Non  gabhot" 
and  oil  my  saying,  "  YeB,"  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  exclaimed: 
"0,  he  was  an  angel  !^  they  were  botli  angela."  Then  she 
ran  to  tlie  Htaircaxe,  and  cried  out :  "  Do,  «ater,  come  down, 
here  'a  a  gentleman  who  knew  JJumpn"  She  came  doiru,aiM] 
then  all  kinds  of  ipiostions  followed.  Was  he  dead  1  Wuaiihe 
dead  I  Then  praises  of  his  j^rondneaa.  "  fie  wait  so  aSbutiuiwte, 
so  good,  BO  generous.  —  nevur  gave  trouble,  —  anxious  to  tw 
kind  to  everybody."  But  neither  did  tliuy  reoolleiit  his  nnme, 
nor  did  they  know  unything  of  him  oa  an  nrtiKt.  They  onlv 
knew  that  he  wiia  "  Humpy,"  and  au  "  .A.iigcl."  1  never  liwrd 
Klaxmim  mentioned  at  Kome  but  with  honor.  I  heard  tJier(iwaa> 
in  a  shop,  a  portrait  of  him  in  oils,  but  1  was  unable  to  filld  it 
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H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

January  27, 1881. 

Since  the  incarceration  of  the  Cardinals,  the  city  has  been 
onlv  a  little  more  dull  than  usual.  On  the  12th  of  December, 
the  day  before  their  imprisonment,  I  went  to  look  at  their 
miserable  little  lodgings ;  very  few  have  fireplaces,  and  some 
not  even  stoves.  You  know  that  the  election  is  by  ballot,  and 
that  two  thirds  of  the  votes  must  concur.  Twice  a  day  the 
ballot  papers  are  examined  and  regularly  burnt.  And  idlers 
are  to  be  seen  every  day  after  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Monte 
Cavallo,  watching  for  the  smoke  that  comes  from  an  iron  flue. 
When  it  is  seen,  they  cry  :  **  Ecco  iifumo  !  No  Pope  to-day." 
It  is  quite  notorious  that  there  are  parties  in  the  Sacro  CoUejcfio^ 
and  hitherto  their  bitterness  is  said  to  have  gone  on  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing.  The  profane  are,  as  it  happens,  very 
merry  or  very  wrathful  at  the  delay,  —  so  injurious  to  the  city. 
During  the  widowhood  of  the  Church,  there  can  be  no  Carni- 
val, and  that  must,  if  at  all,  be  now  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 
The  leaders,  Albani  and  Bametti,  are  the  objects  of  daily  re- 
proach. The  lampoons  or  pasquinades  during  the  conclave 
have  been  famous  for  ccntiu'ies.  I  have  seen  several,  and 
shall  bring  a  few  home  with  me  as  curiosities  ;  but  I  have 
found  little  wit  in  them.  The  most  significant  is  a  dialogue 
between  the  Santo  Spirito  and  the  City  of  Rome.  The  Santo 
Spirito  proposes  successively  all  the  leading  cardinals.  The 
City  has  objections  to  all.  At  length  the  Santo  Spirito  is  tired 
out,  and  gives  the  choice  to  the  City,  which  fixes  on  an  old  man 
in  a  stage  of  dotage.  And  he  is  chospti  only  on  condition  that 
he  should  do  nothing. 

Every  day  the  food  that  is  carried  iu  to  the  cardinals  is  ex- 
amined, that  no  secret  letters  may  bo  sent.  Indeed  all  possi- 
ble precautions  are  taken,  as  if  the  cardinals  were  as  corrupt 
as  the  electors  of  an  English  borough.  The  other  day,  object- 
ing to  a  sensible  abb6,  that  I  could  not  comprehend  how  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  &c.  should  have  a  veto  on  the  act  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (for  all  the  pretensions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  like 
those  of  the  Quakers,  rest  on  the  assumption  of  the  direct  and 
immediate  interference  of  th-^  Holy  Spirit),  he  answered  :  "And 
why  should  not  Providence  act  by  the  instrumentality  of  an 
emperor  or  king  1 " 

In  the  mean  while,  in.  consequence  of  this  delay,  the  lodg- 
ings are  empty,  and  the  foreigners  unusually  few.     One  inno- 
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viition  bos  been  permitted  - —  ibe  tlientrea  are  open,  i 
ambnamdora  give  balln.  But  a  real  C'urtiival  —  that  Is,  luasK- 
ing  — would  be  almost  iia  biul  aa  ii  Keformiitioii.  Howevnr, 
tlicru  ia  a  ourrent  jiroplieuy,  auciirding  to  whicb  tbo  eloctiou 
ouj^t  to  take  pliice  to-morrow.     We  shall  aec 

FcbnioT?  33,  IBSi. 
Four  days  afterwarda,  31st  January,  1831,  while  chnttini 
with  a  countrytnau  in  the  forenoon,  1  heard  A  diechitr^  of 
cannon.  I  left  my  scutenue  initiniBbed,  rushed  into  the  street, 
already  full  of  [>eop1e,  and  rau  up  Mimtc  Cavullo.  li  irtu 
Already  crowded,  and  1  witneBsed  In  dumb  show  tlie  proclams- 
tion  of  the  new  Pope  from  the  Iwilcony  of  the  palace.  So 
great  interest  seemed  rcallj'  to  be  felt  by  tho  people  in  tlu 
street,  but  wheu  I  talked  with  the  more  iutelligem,  I  round 
that  the  election  gave  geueral  KitiiJaetion.  Bunaen,  the  Pna- 
ainn  Miniuter,  and  in  general  all  the  LibemU,  connidcr  the 
choice  as  a  moat  happy  one.  Cardinal  Oappelluri  has  the  repn- 
tation  of  being  ut  the  same  time  leiinied,  jiioiis,  Iil)enU,  iwii 
prudent.  The  only  drawbtwk  on  bis  populiirity  U  his  dntrader 
of  mouk.  Tbiit  makes  him  unpopular  with  many  who  havpno 
means  of  forming  a  peraonnl  judjnnent,  There  was,  luwenr, 
one  consequence  of  the  election,  independent  of  the  wan. —it 
aaaurad  tho  people  of  their  licloved  Carnival.  The  suImhii 
procession  from  the  Quirinul  to  St.  Peter's  presented  nethini; 
remarkable  ;  but  on  Simday,  the  (ith,  tho  corunatiun  Uiokpbw. 
—  a  spectacle  so  august  and  magnificent,  that  it  equalled  rU 
my  imaginings.  So  huge  on  oditice  is  St.  Peter's  that,  though 
all  the  decently  dressed  people  of  Rome  bad  free  entrance,  it 
was  only  full,  not  crowded.  1  was  considerate  enough  to  g* 
early,  and  so  lucky,  that  1  had  even  u  sent  and  olt'Vatcd  atana 
in  an  excellent  situation,  and  witnessed  every  act  of  sscrifiw 
and  adoration.  All  the  cardinals  and  bishops  and  high  <iii<tll! 
attended  Hia  Holiness,  seated  aloft.  The  military,  tlio  J*'"^ 
phemalia  of  the  Roman  Church,  made  u  gorgeuus  spect*^ 
Kur  was  the  least  signifiwint  and  nttccting  object  the  bumiw 
tijw,  which  flaahed  and  was  no  more,  wlule  tliu  hcndd  criin 
aloud,  "So  passes  away  the  glory  of  the  world,"  a  tfut" 
tliat  is  at  this  moment  felt  with  a  poignancy  unknown  to  the 
Roman  hierarchy  since  it  was  endowed  with  the  gift  uf  l'*«- 
stantiiie.  The  Pope  was  consecrated  a  bishop,  ha  ttdniiniBW*J 
niBSB,  he  received  the  a-loratiaa  (thu  word  used  herejuf '*"' 
cardinals,  who  kissed  hia  8li|i]ier,  hand,  and  face.     The  bislaip) 
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idmitted  only  to  the  haud,  and  the  priests  advanced  no 
than  the  foot. 

excitement  of  this  most  imposing  of  solenmities  had 
y  subsided  when  another  excitement  succeeded  to  it, 
lasted  during  the  remainder  of  my  al)ode  at  Rome.  Al- 
nmediately  the  report  was  spread  that  the  Legations  were 
tate  of  insurrection.  My  journal,  during  the  greater 
'  the  next  three  months,  is  nearly  filled  with  this  sub- 
It  is  not  possible  now  to  recall  to  mind  the  fluctuations 
ing  which  took  place.  I  gave  to  my  acquaintance  the 
of  mv  friend  Bottom,  "  But  wonder  on  till  truth  makes 
igs  plain.'*     In  the  little  anxiety  I  felt  1  was  perhaps  as 

as  the  Irishman  in  the  house   afire,  '*  I  am  only  a 


»> 


H.  C.  R.  TO  W.  Pattisson,  Esq.,  and  his  Sons. 

Florence,  14th  June,  1881. 

.  I  suspect  you,  with  all  other  Englishmen,  are  so  ab- 
in  the  politics  of  the  day»  and  have  been  so  for  so  long 
,  as  to  be  scarcely  aware  of  the  stimulating  situation  in 
I  have  been  placed,  arising  out  of  a  state  of  uncertain- 
expectation  almost  without  a  parallel.     You  have  per- 
eard  that  the  larger  part  of  the   subjects  of  the  Pope 
ced  their  allegiance,  and   that  the  government,  being 
worn  out,  subsisting  only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  great 
ic  powers,  and  retaining  the  allegiance  of  the  capital 
by  the  subsistence  it  afforded   to  its  idle  population, 

I  on  the  brink  of  dissolution.     Rome  was  left  without 
and  the  government  without  revenue.     For  weeks  we 

?d  the  enemy.  Had  he  come,  there  might  have  been  a 
'  the  Trastei'eriiu  (a   sort  of  Birmingham  Church-aud- 

II  ab),  who  live  beyond  the  Tiber,  but  there  would  have 
lo  resistance.  In  imbecility,  however,  the  insurgent 
ment  rivalled  the  Pa])al,  and,  as  you  have  perhaps  heard, 
Jian  revolution  was  suppressed  with  even  more  ease  than 
effected.  The  truth  is,  that  but  for  the  intervention  of 
I,  the  Italiiin  goveniuicnts  (with  tlie  exception  of  Tus- 
lad   contrived  to  render   theniselves  so  (nlious  to  the 

that  any  rebellion,  supported  by  the  slightest  force, 
ire  to  succeed.  A  single  Austrian  regiment,  however, 
ough  to  disperse  all  the  revolutionists  in  the  peninsula 
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I  find  An  tuBiiliited  iacident  on  WodnosdaT.  Uie  \Wa  d 
KtViruarT.  Breakfasting  at  the  Aurora,  aiid  driiihiiiR  uiilkii 
Biy  uhocolate,  I  nits  niiuested  U)  sU  iii  llie  liftck  jwn  [>f  'it 
roum,  where  it  could  luit  be  neeu  thut  1  wub  drmklug  a  pniAil- 
iteit  article. 

February  27(A.  —  At  tlie  Sdn  Pietni  tn  VittculU,  I  w«i 
Hmused  by  beeing  n  ewcet  tshilil,  ftxa.  tre  Mix  ynan;  old,  fcix*  *ith 
n  childish  fervor  tlie  chning  of  St.  f  rtpr.  Th«  K"<vl  pricil,  tiw 
cvM'Klf,  could  not  supprcM  n  Rmits.  This  lod  to  a  fo*  w  """ 
on  relics  bctwe^'ii  mo  and  him.  He  hc^lon^l  to  tho  bo 
and  eimple -hearted.  "  la  it  qiiitP  certain  that  thtwv  Biti  n 
St.  Peter's  chaintt  i "  1  asked.  "You  are  not  ualW  uulA^^ 
Have  in  them,"  he  answered;  "it  ih  no  article  of  Jailli.''  — 
"  But  do  you  pertuit  the  uneducal«d  to  lielicve  wbiit  svaAa 
not  joQrselv«Bheliovol" —  "  We  do  not  disU'liifvu.  All  «i'« 
possibly  know  ie  thitt ;  furn^n  Ixiyoud  huniiin  innniiry,  uui fl 
cOBtors  have  afhrmed  their  belief  Wu  do  notttiJuk  iLny  wiA 
have  willingly  deceived  na.  And  then  tiie  belief  lifiea  |H 
It  Btrcn^hens  pious  fcolinga.  It  doen  no  harm,  sitrdy."  % 
is  what  the  prieats  nro  porpotuoUj  fiiltinp  back  on.     ThjTllt 
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least.  On  another  occasion  I  saw  a  number  of  portraits  about : 
they  seemed  to  me  execrable ;  but  they  might  be  the  work  of 
pupils.  Vemet*s  vivacity  gave  me  the  impression  of  his  being 
a  man  of  general  ability,  destined  to  give  him  a  social,  but  an 
evanescent,  reputation. 

H.  C.  R  TO  T.  R, 

Rome,  April  3, 1881. 

During  the  last  month  the  news  of  the  day  and  Italian 
reading  have  shared  my  attention.  I  have  had  little  to  do 
with  religious  ceremonies.  I  did,  however,  witness  the  bless^ 
ing  of  the  palms ;  and  I  have  heard  the  Miserere  once. 
Branches  of  the  palm  are  peeled,  and  the  peel  is  cut,  and 
plaited,  and  braided,  and  ciu'led  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
forms.  Each  cardinal,  bishop,  and  priest  holds  one,  and  there 
is  a  long  detail  of  kissing.  The  solemn  step  of  the  procession, 
the  rich  dresses  of  the  cardinals,  and  the  awful  music,  would 
have  made  a  stronger  impression  if  I  had  not  witnessed  the 
coronation.  The  Miserere  is  unlike  all  other  music.  It  is  simg 
without  any  accompaniment  of  instruments,  and  is  deeply 
affecting,  and  every  now  and  then  startling.  I  was  so  much 
touched  that  I  should  have  believed  any  story  of  Its  effect  on 
those  who  are  not  nearly  so  insensible  to  music  as  you  know 
me  to  be. 

April  7th,  —  A  supper  given  to  Cornelius  in  the  Villa  Albani. 
Crotzenberger  was  the  impresario.  The  eating  bad  ;  but  I  sat 
^ext  Thorwaldsen.  There  were  many  persons  of  note,  amongst 
others  Bunsen ;  and  in  all  there  were  sixty  present,  to  do  hon- 
or to  a  man  who  did  not  afterwards  disappoint  the  expecta- 
t^ions  formed  of  him. 

W.  S.  Landor  to  H.  C.  R. 

April,  1831. 

It  is  now  several  days  since  I  read  the  book  you  recommend- 
^  to  me,  "  Mrs.  Leicester's  School  "  ;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  owed  a 
clebt  in  deferring  to  thank  you  for  many  hours  of  exquisite 
delight.  Never  have  I  read  anything  in  prose  so  many  times 
^ver,  within  so  short  a  space  of  time,  as  "  The  Father's  Wed- 
ding-day." Most  people,  1  understand,  prefer  the  first  tale,  — 
in  truth  a  very  admirable  one,  —  but  others  could  have  writ- 
ten it.  Show  me  the  man  or  woman,  modem  or  ancient,  who 
^oold  have  written  this  one  sentence  :  *^  When  I  was  dressed 
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in  my  new  frock,  I  wished  poor  mamma  vae  alive,  to  Bee  how 
fiat;  1  waa  on  papa'a  weddiiij,'-daj  ;  and  I  ran  to  my  favoriw 
station  at  her  bedroom  door."  How  natural,  in  a  little  girl,  a 
this  incongruity,  this  impossibility  !  Kichardaon  would  luii« 
given  hia  "  CLiriBsa,"  and  Rousseau  his  "  Heloiae."  to  have  im- 
agined it.  A  fresh  source  of  tbe  pathetic  bursts  out  befon?  ui, 
and  not  a  bitter  one.  If  vour  Gcrmana  cau  show  an  anythiii^ 
comparable  to  what  I  have  transcribed,  I  would  almost  uudi^r 
go  a  year's  gurgle  of  their  langiuige  for  it.     The  atorj-  is  «d- 

mirable  throughout,  — -  iucomparahle.  Inimitable 

Yours,  &C., 

W.  LaNIwb. 

ifay  ith.  —  In  the  evening  I  was  with  my  friend  Min 
Sitnckemiie.  She  asked  me  whether  I  had  heani  any  repurU 
connecting  her  in  any  way  with  Thorwaldsen.  I  said  bIm 
must  be  aware  that  every  one  in  a  gossiping  world  took  tin 
lilierty  of  talking  al>ont  the  ]irivate  affairs  of  every  one  ;  lh»t 
I  hud  heard  it  said  that  it  was  understoud  that  ThorwaldHca  mu 
to  marry  her  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  contract  being  lipiten 
reflected  no  dishonor  on  her.  She  smiled,  and  desired  mc  !<> 
say  what  that  cause  was  understood  to  be.  I  said,  simply  that 
he  had  formed  a  connection  with  an  Italian  woman,  which  he 
did  not  dare  to  break.  She  threatened  his  life,  and  he  thought 
it  was  in  danger.  Miss  Mackenzie  said  she  lielieved  this  to  be 
the  fact,  and  on  that  ground  Thorwaldsen  begged  to  be  re- 
leased. She  added,  that  he  was  very  culpable  in  suBering  the 
affair  to  go  on  so  long. 

I  left  Rome  early  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  M»t. 
Goethe  says,  in  hia  "  Italian  Journey,"  that  every  one  ;tho 
leaves  Rome  asks  himself,  "  When  shall  I  be  able  to  come  here 
again  ? "  There  is  great  luiity  of  effect  produced  by  Rome. 
It  is  the  city  of  tombs  and  ruins.  The  environs  are  a  pestil'- 
erous  marsh,  and  on  all  sides  you  have  images  of  death. 
What  aged  nobleman  was  it  who  preferred  his  dead  son  t»wiy 
living  aon  in  Christendoml  Who  is  there  who  does  not  prefer 
the  ruins  of  Rome  to  the  new  buildings  of  London  and  Paris' 

May  24tk.  —  (Florence.)  1  was  glad  to  renew  my  acquaint- 
ance with  W.  S,  Landor,  which  lasted  with  increased  pleasure 
during  my  second  residence  at  Florence.  My  evening  Win 
to  Fieaole,  and  retiims  after  midnight,  were  frequent  and  most 
delightful,  accompanied  by  a  noble  mastiff  dog,  who  deserves 
honorable  mention  from  me.     This  dog  never  failed  to  acoW' 
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paiiy  me  from  Laudor's  rilln  to  the  gate  of  Florence  ;  and  I 
could  Dever  make  him  leave  me  till  I  was  ut  the  gate  j  and 
•n.  on  my  pattii^g  htm  un  the  bend,  a^  if  lie  were  coDsciotis 
I  protection  was  no  longer  needed,  he  would  run  off  rapidly. 
The  lirefliea  on  the  road  were  of  a  bright  yellow,  —  the  color  of 
the  uioou,  EB  if  sparks  from  that  flAme.  I  would  name  them 
"  earth'Btare,"  as  well  as  "glow-wonns,"  or  "fireflies." 

Miiff  HTlh.  —  I  made  my  first  call  on  a  charnrier,  whose 
parties  I  occnaionnlly  attended  in  the  evening.  She  was  one 
■if  three  remarkable  Italian  women  mentioned  by  Lady  Mor- 
gmi,  —  all  of  whom  I  saw.  She  wan  on  old  woman,  more  than 
seventy  years  of  ago,  but  a  very  fluent  talker.  Her  iinti- 
Duonapftitiam  pleased  me.  This  was  the  Marehionesa  Sacrati. 
In  her  youth  she  was  handsome.  Her  husband  lefl  her  poor, 
,  luid  she  obtained  a  ]>ension  from  the  Pope,  in  the  character  of 
k  redoea  pfricotantt  ("  a  widow  in  dunger  ") :  it  being  suggest- 
ed tlmt,  from  poverty,  her  virtue  might  be  in  peril.  This  is  a 
Inown  class ;  [wrhaps,  I  ahould  say,  a  satirical  name.  She 
£ved  in  stately  apartments,  as  suited  her  rank.  I  eaw  men  of 
Kank,  and  olScera,  and  very  smart  people  at  her  parties,  but 
>ury  few  ladies.  She  herself  was  the  lieat  talker  of  the  party, 
• —  more  freiiuently  in  French  than  Italian.  It  happened  that, 
one  evening,  I  went  before  the  uanal  hour,  and  was  some  time 
with  her  tHe-h~titt.  It  was  a  lucky  circumstance,  for  she  Hp<jke 
more  freely  with  me  alone  than  she  could  in  mixed  company ; 
■nd  every  word  ahe  said  which  conoemed  the  late  Qneen  was 
Worth  recollecting.  For,  though  the  Marchioness  might  not  be 
■n  unexceptionable  witness,  where  ahe  could  have  a  motive  to 
Snisrepresent,  yet  I  should  not  disbelieve  what  she  said  this 
•veiling.  Something  led  me  to  aak  whether  she  had  teen  in 
England,  when  she  smiled  and  said  :  "  You  will  not  think  bet 
*er  of  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  went  as  a  witness  for  your 
^UMn." — "But  you  were  not  summoned  t"  —  "0  no!  I 
could  say  nothing  that  was  of  use  to  her.  All  1  could  say  was 
that  when  I  saw  her  in  Italy,  ahe  was  always  in  the  society 
that  suited  her  rank  ;  aud  that  I  saw  nothing  then  tlmt  was 
objectionable.  She  requested  me  to  go,  and  she  was  so  im- 
'faappy  that  1  ennld  not  refuse  her." — "  Yon  saw,  then,  her 
Prvmrtw-Genirat,  Monsiem"  Broughniu."  —  "O  yua  !  That 
Uonsieur  Brog-gam  was  a  tp^nd  ciMfitui,"  —  "Take  care,  Ma- 
rianxe,  what  you  say  ;  he  is  now  Chancellor."  —  "  N'importe  ; 
rfort  tin  gTKnd  ooqnin."  —  "  What  makes  yon  use  such  strong 
hngiiagel" —  "Because,  to  answer  the  piu^toees  of  his  ambi' 
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tiou,  ho  forced  the  Queen  to  come  to  England."  —  "  IndMdii*< 
—  "  The  Queen  told  mo  bu  :  itnd  Lad;  Hamilton  confirmed  it 
1  Biiid  to  lier  when  1  first  saw  hor,  '  Why  are  you  here  1 '  She 
said  ;  '  My  lawyer  made  me  come.  1  saw  him  nt  St.  Omw, 
and  I  Bsked  him  whether  I  ahuiikl  go  to  Knglnnd.  He  tnid, 
If  yoii  are  conscious  of  your  innocence,  you  mntt  go.  If  you 
are  aware  of  weaknesses,  keep  away.' "  The  MnrchionuQ 
raised  her  voice  and  said  :  "  Monsieur,  (juclle  fcnune,  m^me  riii 
bag  peupte,  avouera  k  son  avocat  qu'elle  a  des  foihteasMt 
C'dtoit  un  traitre  ce  Monsieur  Brog-gam."  I  did  not  appcur 
convinced  hy  this,  and  she  added  :  "  One  day  I  was  aluiie  with 
him,  when  I  said,  '  Why  did  you  force  this  imhappy  womui 
to  come  here  1 '  He  Jaugjied,  and  repbed  :  '  It  Is  uot  my  fiiult 
If  she  is  guilty,  1  cannot  make  her  innocent,'  " 

I  also  asked  her  whether  aho  knew  the  other  lawyer,  Mwi- 
sieur  Denman.  The  change  in  her  tone  was  very  remarkable, 
and  gave  credibility  to  all  she  said.  She  olasped  h^  hand^ 
and  exoloimed,  in  a  tone  of  tkdmimtiou  :  "  O,  c'^toit  un  tuig«, 
ce  Monsieur  Demnau,  11  n'a  jamais  doiit^  de  rinnocenc«  dels 
Heine."  Though  the  Marctiiouess  herself  did  not,  at  first,  b- 
timate  any  opinion  on  the  suluect  of  the  Queen's  giiill  or  tuno- 
cenoe,  yet  she  spoke  in  terms  of  jixat  indignation  of  the  King, 
and  of  her  with  more  comjiatwion  than  blame. 

It  was  some  weeks  after  this  that  I,  being  aloue  vHb  U^ 
dame  Sacrati,  she  ogiiin  sjxike  of  the  Queen,  and,  to  tajrov- 
prise,  said  she  was  convinced  of  her  innocence,  but  inveigh 
against  her  for  her  coarseness,  and  insinuated  that  ahe  W 
mad.  This  reminds  me  that  dear  Mary  Lamb,  who  waa  tbt 
very  contrast,  morally  spealting,  to  Madame  Sncniti,  onoe  atU : 
"  They  t^lk  about  the  Queen's  innocence.  I  should  not  Haak 
the  Iietter  of  her,  if  1  were  sure  she  was  what  is  colled  inno- 
cent." There  was  a  profound  truth  in  this.  She,  doubUas. 
meant  that  she  thought  more  of  the  mind  and  uharocter  thM 
of  a  mere  act,  olqeetively  considered. 

Jiinf  Hith.  —  1  heard  to-tlay  from  Niccoliuj  an  aooOUDI  «C 
his  dealings  with  the  (Ir&nd  Duke.  When  hia  "  Nabuwo" 
waa  puldished.  by  Capponi,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  requuud 
the  Uraud  Duku  to  punish  Niceolini  fur  it.  The  Onuid  Duke 
replied  to  tlie  Austrian  Minister :  "  It  ia  but  a  fable  ;  then  Ut 
no  namea.  1  will  not  act  the  diviner,  to  the  tpjiuy  of  ttCj 
«a\qeiitJ'  Niccolini  waa  Professor  of  HtHtory  and  Hythologfi 
in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  under  the  French.  The  pB>- 
fessorship  waa  abolished  on  the  Kcstnration,  and  NieeaUni  wM 
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innUo  librarian  ;  but,  being  diBtuttistiod  with  the  govemnient 
mtmiuistrution  of  the  ttuademy,  he  demauded  liis  dismiBaion. 
Tlio  Unmd  Duke  said  ;  "  Why  so  !  I  am  satiafied  irith  you." 
He  had  the  boldnesa  to  reply,  "  Your  Hifibness,  bolk  must  l)e 
satisfied."  And  he  did  retire.  But  when  the  profeesorship 
wna  restored,  he  resumed  htB  office. 

Duriiij;  the  hitter  part  of  my  residence  in  Italy,  I  was  more 
frequent  thun  evor  in  my  attendance  at  the  theatres.  And 
one  ri-'miu-k  on  the  Italian  drama  I  must  not  omit ;  indeed,  t 
ought  to  hiive  made  it  before,  as  Lt  ^as  forced  on  me  at  Na- 
ples. There,  every  modem  pluy,  aluioHt  without  exeeption, 
was  founded  on  incidents  connected  with  judicial  proceeding, 
—  a  sin|;idar  circumstance,  ensy  to  explain.  In  Naples  es- 
pecially, but  in  all  Italy,  justice  ta  administered  secretly,  and 
the  injustioe  perjwtrated  under  its  abused  name  couatitutes 
one  of  the  (^^Mtest  evils  of  social  life.  Even  when  this  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  government,  or  the  mngjetrate,  in  th« 
particular  case,  the  bad  stat*  of  the  law  permits  it  to  lie  done  ; 
Bnd  secrecy  aggravates  the  evil,  and  perhaps  e^en  canses  nn- 
just  reproach  to  full  ou  the  nuigidtnkte.  Now,  it  is  because 
men's  deep  interest  in  these  mflttera  finds  no  gratification  in 
the  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings,  that  the  theatre  supplies 
the  place  of  the  court  of  justice  ;  and,  for  a  time,  all  the  plots 
of  plays,  domestic  tragedies,  turned  on  the  sufferings  of  the 
innocent  felsely  accused,  —  snoh  aa  the  Pit  vafeute ;  ou  «a- 
Biuning  the  name  and  character  of  persons  lon^  absent,  like 
the  Faux  Martin  GHerrf ;  •  the  forging  of  wills,  conflicting 
testimony,  kidnapping  heirs,  the  return  of  porsons  supposed  to 
be  dead,  &c.,  i-i;.,  —  incidents  which  uuivcrsally  excite  sympa- 
thy. Our  reports  of  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice,  while 
they  keep  alive  this  taste,  go  far  towards  satiE^'ing  it.  In 
vtlier  respects,  the  Italian  stage  is  very  imperfectly  supplied 
with  a  Reptnoirr.  The  frigid  rhetoric  of  Atlieri  has  alTorded 
few  subjects  for  the  stage,  and  Niccolini  still  fewer.  Gozai  is 
forgotten  ;  and  Goldoni,  for  want  of  a  better  author,  is  still 
listened  to.  Rota  is  an  inferior  Kotzebue,  who  has  been  a  few 
times  tmusliited  and  imitated  -,  and  French  comedy  is  less  fr&- 
queutly  resorted  to  by  the  Italian  playwrights  than  German 
sentimentality, — much  less  than  by  the  Enghxh  dramatists. 
So  that  there  is  not  properly  an  Italian  stage.  Tbe  opera  id 
tutt  included  in  this  remark  ;  but  that  is  not  national. 
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At  this  time,  the  Hiiigiiint!  iiopes  <!iacrtai:ied  li,v  the  frionil> 
of  liberty,  a  short  time  before,  in  Italv,  Itiul  aiibsidod  ;  mid  the 
more  diaceraing  already  kuew,  what  was  to«  wxin  acknowl- 
edged, that  Dothiiig  wuuld  be  done  for  the  good  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  by  the  French  government. 

I  occasionally  saw  Leopard!  the  poet,  a  man  of  acknowIed)te(l 
genius,  and  of  irreproachable  charnot«r.  He  was  a  man  of 
family,  and  a  echular,  but  he  had  a  feeble  frame,  was  sidily, 
and  deformed.  He  was  also  poor,  so  that  his  eiL-ellent  ipiali- 
tiea  and  superior  talents  were,  to  a  great  degn«,  loat  to  the 
world.     He  wanted  a  field  for  display,  —  no  oi^tui  to  excrctn:. 

To  refer  ouce  more  to  politics.  The  dutiire  to  see  Italy  llni^ 
ed  was  the  fond  wish  of  moat  Italian  politicians.  One  of  the 
most  respectable  of  them,  Mayer,  —  not  to  mention  any  I  whs 
at  that  time  unacquainted  with,  — used  to  say,  tliat  ho  wuuld 
gladly  see  all  Italy  under  one  absolute  sovereign,  nationtil  in- 
dependence being  the  first  of  bleaainga. 

But  this  was  not  the  uniform  opinion.  A  scheme  of  a  Con- 
federation of  Italian  statea  was  circulated  in  the  spring,  ac- 
cording to  which  there  was  to  be  a  union  of  Italiun  roonur 
Chios,  consisting  of  nine  etates.  of  which  Rome  slionld  be  the 
capital,  each  independent  in  all  domestic  matters,  and  having 
R  common  revenue,  army,  customs,  weights  and  measures. 
ooiuB,  Ac.  These  were  to  be  Rome.  Piedmont,  LomlMudy. 
Venice,  Liguria,  Ravenna.  Etmrin,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  The 
fortresses  of  the  confederation  were  to  be  Venice,  AImbu)' 
dria,  Mantua,  and  Syracuse.  To  purclmse  the  couwut  of 
France  to  this  arrangement,  many  Ilalians  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  Savoy  and  Nice, 

There  was  more  plausibility,  I  thought,  in  the  Ahb£  ilc 
Pradt's  scheme.  He  would  have  reduced  the  numlter  to  tlirw, 
oonsisting  of  North,  Central,  and  South  Italy.  Could  this 
ever  be,  there  would  be  appropriate  titles  in  fjomlian/-  or 
Nord-ltalin,  I'tmcan-Iialia,  and  Napol-Iiatia.  Hamiless 
theBe7 —  that  is,  the  names. 
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H.  C.  R,  TO  Mr,  Pattisson  ANti 

FiJiKENoK.  June  14,  lUl. 

....  I  really  think  it  fortunate  for  my  reputation  that  I 
am  out  of  the  coimtiy.  I  ahould  have  lost  my  character  hud 
1  stayed  there.  I  was  always  a,  nioderato  Reformer ;  and.  no* 
that  success  seems  at  hand,  I  tbiuk  more  of  the  daitgvn  thou 
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the  promises.  I  should  never  have  l)een  fit  for  a  hustings 
orator.  My  gorge  rises  at  the  cant  of  the  day ;  and  finding 
all  the  moh  for  Keform,  I  begin  to  suspect  there  must  be  some 
hitherto  unperceived  evil  in  the  measure.  And  it  is  only 
when  I  go  among  the  anti-Reformers,  and  hear  the  worse  cant 
and  more  odious  impostures  of  the  old  Tory  party,  that  I  am 
righted,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  join  the  crowd  again. 

To  THE  Same. 

TuBiN,  September  18, 1881. 

....  I  infer,  rather  than  find  it  expressly  stated,  that  in 
your  family  are  pretty  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  opinion  now 
current  in  England.  Jacob  appears  to  me  to  have  taken  for 
his  oracles  Lord  Londonderry,  Mr.  Sadler,  and  Sir  R.  Inglis, 
the  Oxford  member.  William  writes  like  a  hopeful  and  youth- 
ful Reformer ;  and  you,  with  something  of  the  timidity  and 
anxiety  of  old  age  (/  may  call  gau  old,  you  know,  without 
offence,  by  my  six  months'  seniority),  you  are  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  your  own  former  principles.  To  tell  the  truth 
I  am  (and  perhaps  from  the  same  cause)  pretty  much  in  the 
same  state.  Now  that  the  mob  are  become  Reformers,  I  am 
alarmed.  Indeed,  I  have  for  years  perceived  tliis  truth,  that 
it  seems  to  bo  the  great  problem  of  all  institutions  to  put 
shackles  as  well  on  the  people  as  on  the  government.  I  am  so 
far  anti-democratic,  that  1  would  allow  the  people  to  do  very 
little  ;  but  I  would  enable  them  to  hinder  a  great  deal.  And 
my  fear  is,  that,  under  the  proposed  new  House  of  Commons, 
there  will  be  no  check  on  popular  passions. 

On  my  way  back  to  England,  I  spent  nearly  a  fortnight  at 
Paris.  During  this  fortnight,  the  most  interesting  occurrence 
by  fiir,  and  which  I  regret  I  cannot  adequately  describe,  was 
my  attendance  in  the  tSalle  St,  Simonienne,  at  the  sen*ice  —  or, 
shall  I  say  the  performance  ?  —  of  that,  the  most  recent  sub- 
stitute for  Christian  worship.  This  was,  and  still  remains,  the 
last  and  newest  French  attempt  to  supersede  Christianity.  In 
my  journal,  I  speak  of  it  as  "  very  national,  very  idle,  \ery 
ridiculous,  possibly  well  iutentioned  on  the  part  of  its  leaders, 
whose  greatest  fault  may  be  unconscious  vanity."  I  go  on  in 
my  journal :  "  And  I  dare  say  destined  to  be  very  short-lived, 
unless  it  can  contrive  to  ac(]uire  a  political  character,  and  so 
gain  a  permanent  footing  in  France."  In  this  I  was  not  a 
fiEdse  prophet.     But  the  doctrines  of  these  fanatical  imbelievers 
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wefc  mixed  up  in  men*s  mittds  iritb  the  more  sigiiifitant  tod 
dsAgcroiw  BpeculotioDS  of  Fourier,  closely  allied  to  polities,  unl 
Kbaorted  by  them.  Allien  ^i»ely  sbtb,  addressing  himwir  tu 
infaltJa  :  *'  It  ia  not  enough  tti  cr^  out,  *  It  is  nil  a  fable,'  in 
order  to  destniT  ChristiAnitj.  If  it  be,  inveDt  a  better."  The 
St  Simonites  oouM  not  do  thia.  In  my  journal  1  wrote: 
"  Tbev  hare  rejoct«l  the  Christian  ReveUtioo,  that  Ib.  its 
eupeniatuTal  vehicle,  but  their  BifBtem  of  muntla  is  i)lt4^tl)er 
Christian  ;  oud  this  they  dress  out  witb  French  BentimentAlitT, 
iDgt«ad  of  niinicles  and  prophecy."  I  might  have  added,  W 
I  thought  of  Uenn&ay  at  the  time  :  "  The  German  ftuti-aupcr 
naturalists  substituted  metaphirsics,  critical  or  ideal,  in  the 
place  of  seatinientality." 

It  was  on  Sunday,  ike  la  of  Oclnhrr,  that  I  was  prmcnt  >t 
their/oBrfwB,  ecclesiastioil  ot  theatric.  Their*™//*  was  a  mW 
thentre  ;  the  are«.  or  pit,  filled  with  well-dressed  women  :  thr 
■eena  occupied  by  the  memben  of  tbs  society,  who  fiwed  tk 
area-  in  the  ecntn?  were  two  triinciitod  cohimna  ;  behind  thwt, 
three  iinu-cbaii-s  ;  in  tin?  centre  one  the  tirntor,  his  a-ssistiuitu 
at  his  side  ;  in  front,  three  rows  of  gKlieries.  I  went  earij, 
and  had  a  front  seat.  When  the  leadera  came,  the  ntemben 
rose.  "  Why  so  1 "  I  asked  of  a  plain  man  near  me.  "  C'd 
It  Popt,  U  Chef  da  rEglinr,"  he  answered,  with  great  simplicity. 
His  Holiness,  yoimgish  and  not  genteel,  waved  his  hajxi,  rose, 
and  harungued  for  an  hour  or  more.  I  heard  distinctly,  and 
understood  each  word  by  itself,  but  I  could  not  catch  a  distinct 
thmiffht.  It  seemed  to  be  a  rhapsody,  —  a  declamation  againet 
the  abuses  of  our  political  existence, — a  summary  of  the  histoiy 
of  mankind,  such  as  any  man  acquainted  with  modem  books, 
and  endowed  with  a  flow  of  hne  words,  might  oontinue  uttering 
as  long  OS  he  had  any  breath  in  his  body.  For  the  edification  of 
the  ladies  and  young  men,  there  was  an  address  to  Venus,  sod 
also  one  to  Jupiter.  The  only  part  of  the  oration  which  had 
a  manifest  object,  and  which  was  efficient,  was  a  sarcastic  por- 
trait of  Christianity,  not  the  Christianity  of  the  Gospel,  but 
that  of  the  EHtahlished  Churches.  This  was  the  studied  finale, 
and  the  orator  was  rewarded  by  shouts  of  applause. 

AUcr  a  short  pause  he  was  followed  by  a  very  pale  smock- 
faced  youth,  with  flaxen  hair.  I  presumed  that  he  delivered 
his  maiden  speech,  as,  at  the  end  of  it,  he  was  kissed  by  at  least 
ten  of  his  comrades,  and  the  unconcealed  joy  of  his  heart  at  the 
applause  he  gained  was  really  enviable.  His  oration  was  on 
behalf  of  "  La  claue  In  plitt  nomhreiite  H  ta  pttu  paHtre,"  which 
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!..^  repeated  incessantly,  as  a  genuine  Benthamite  repeats,  "The 
greatest  go<Ml  of  the  greittest  uumher."  it  was  an  exliurtation 
to  charitv,  and.  with  a  very  few  alterations,  lilte  tliuae  the 
reader  might  have  made  in  correcting  the  proofs  at  the  printing- 
office  (such  as  the  motive  being  the  love  of  Chrbt,  instead  of 
the  love  of  one's  neighbor),  would  have  suited  any  of  the  thou- 
Mtnd  Olid  one  charity  sermons  delivered  every  six  months  in 
ererj'  great  city,  in  all  churches  and  chapela  Now  in  all  thiii, 
W  there  was  nothing  remarkiible.  so  there  was  nothing  ridicu- 
lous, save  and  i^xuept  that  the  orator,  every  now  and  then, 
*iw  oongratulating  himself  on  "  Crt  noiivelle*  iditt."  After 
khis  short  oration,  tbere  followed  a  conference.     Two  speakers 

KBced  themselveB  iu  chairs,  in  the  front  of  the  proeeenlnm  ; 
It  they  were  of  a  lower  class,  and  as  I  cjpocted  something 
like  the  street  dialogues  between  tbc  quack  und  the  clown,  or, 
kt  the  l>est,  what  it  seemed  to  be,  it  paraph  rustic  commentary 
Dn  the  ■'novelties"of  the  young  gentleman,  I  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  others,  and  came  away.  So  I  wrote  twenty  years  ago. 
My  impression  was  a  correct  one.  St.  SimonismwaSBuppressed 
by  the  government  cif  Loiiis  Philippe.  Its  partisans  were  lost. 
hs  1  have  already  intimated,  tn  the  stMrdiur  and  coarser  founders 
W  what  has  not  been  simply  foolish  but,  in  variona  ways,  mis- 
pfaieTons,  namely.  Communism  or  Socialism. 

I  loft  Paris  on  the  4th  of  October,  in  the  morning,  and, 
tnvelling  all  night,  reached  Calais  the  next  morning.  At 
Jjeurice's  Hotel,  1  heard  iif  the  deiith  of  (kiethc.  At  the  age 
l>f  eighty-two  it  could  not  he  unexpected,  and,  na  fitr  as  the 
ictive  employment  of  liis  raarrellous  talents  is  concerned,  is  not 
te  be  regretted.  He  had  done  his  work  ;  but  though  not  the 
KtinctioQ  yet,  to  us,  the  eclipse  of  the  mighticBt  intellect 
^at  has  shone  on  the  eaith  fur  centuries  (so,  at  least,  I  felt) 
Mild  not  be  beheld  without  pain.  It  has  been  uiy  mre  good 
Ibrtime  to  have  seen  a  large  proportion  of  the  greatest  minds 
rf  our  age,  hi  the  fields  of  poetry  and  speculative  philooophy, 
mch  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Schiller,  Tieck,  but  none  that 
[  have  ever  known  came  near  him. 

On  the  6th  of  October  1  crosaed  the  Channel,  and  on  the  Tth 
f  reached  Lotidon,  too  late  to  go  to  any  of  my  friends.  Hav- 
ing secured  a  bed  at  the  Old  Bell.  Holbem,  and  taken  a  late 
linner  there,  I  went  to  the  Procters',  in  Perceval  Street,  whera 
ma  my  idd  friend  Mrs.  Collier,  and  the  cordial  reception  I  met 
rith  fhjm  them  cheered  me.  I  returned  to  my  inn,  and  was 
iwakened  iu  the  moratug  by  the  sbont  of  the  vocifbrotis  news- 
Tlie  Lorda  have  ihr.'.wi t  ilic  licfomi  Bill  ! " 
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CHAPTER   H. 

ly    EECLAXD    iaU3. 

/^CTOBES  lOtk.  —  For  the  Ust  three  Asm  then  hu  be«n 

iJa  &ieoda  wtd  aeqnutitwio&  Indeed  tlw^  ■■<>liinj,ii  vill  (br 
wme  time  ootwtttote  mj  chief  boHiic^  Ib  the  ercniag  I 
stepped  into  the  AthetHenm  to  inqnifv  the  news,  iWro  bong  * 
genoal  ansietj  in  cooHeqaence  of  the  importMnt  ucamvncr  <'/ 
the  night  before,  or  ntber  cf  ibi-  mnniing.  The  Ler-1*  rrjttttJ 
Hu  R^orm  BUI  by  a  aM/onTjr  •y'/orfy^flr.  Tbr  &n  is  in  emr 
one's  mouth,  but  1  ba*e  not  Tet  met  vhh  uit  one  who  tcd- 
tiirm  to  predict  what  the  Mintttij  wQ]  do  on  the  ocamoo. 

1  break&sted  vitb  WiUiain  Pattinoo.  and  anmnpanied  him 
to  Wtsttninstfi-  Hull.  H.-  »!U-  ein.'^ii.-t^!  iii  an  .ifif^al  l.>  tht 
Lonls,  OT,,r.i:,,!]  .  ,.  •■:,,  ,.-K..r  -,  ;  .  I  -]:■-<  l„L-i.i-  ^>;lh 
0*0)00611,  Bud  exchanged  a  few  words  with  him.  I  was  pleated 
with  his  speech  before  the  Chancellor.  It  was  an  appeil 
against  the  Iriah  ChanMllor's  getting  aside  certain  docutneDli 
as  obtained  br  (hiud.  With  great  tuitdness  of  manner,  addrtES, 
and  discretion  in  his  arguments,  O'Connell  produced  a  genenl 
impression  in  his  favor. 

Oct'iher  13lh.  —  Finished  the  evening  at  the  AtbenKum  and 
at  .^dcrs's.  I  fonnd  Mra.  Adere  in  some  agitation,  as  one  of 
lier  friends  had  been  in  danger  of  being  seTioualv  hurt  <hi  the 
baleonv  of  her  house  by  a  large  stone  flung  by  the  mob  in  the 
afternoon.  There  had  been  an  immense  crowd  accMupanriif 
the  proeession  with  the  addresses  to  the  King  on  account  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  Lxinls.  At  the  Athenteum,  I 
chatted  with  D'lsraeli  and  Aj-rton.  Ayrton  says,  on  authority, 
that  a  compromise  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  Bill  is  to  pa> 
the  Lords,  with  only  a  few  modifications  to  save  their  chanc- 

Oct-JjtT  leth.  —  Breaklnsted  at  home,  and  late,  so  that  it 
was  iHL'tn-een  one  and  two  trlien  1  reached  Ijunb,  having  ridden 
on  the  stage  to  Edmonton,  and  walked  thence  to  Enfield.  I 
found  Lamb  and  his  sister  boarding  with  the  Westwoods,— 
goud  people,  who,  1  dare  say,  take  care  of  them.  Lamb  hs* 
rendered  himself  their  benefactor  by  getting  a  place  for  their 
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son  in  Aders^s  counting-house.  They  return  his  services  by  at- 
tention, which  he  and  his  sister  need ;  but  he  feels  the  want 
of  the  society  he  used  to  have.  Both  he  and  Miss  Lamb 
looked  somewhat  older,  but  not  more  than  almost  all  do  whom 
I  have  closely  noticed  since  my  return.  They  were  heartily 
glad  to  see  me.  After  dinner,  I  was  anxious  to  leave  them 
before  it  was  dark,  and  the  Lambs  accompanied  me,  but  only 
for  a  short  distance.  Lamb  has  begged  me  to  come  after  din- 
ner, and  take  a  bed  at  his  house  ;  and  so  I  must.  The  evening 
fine,  and  I  enjoyed  the  walk  to  Mr.  Relph's.  The  beauty  of 
the  sky  was  not,  indeed,  that  of  Italy  ;  but  the  verdure  was 
English,  and  the  succession  of  handsome  houses,  and  the  pop- 
ulation of  affluent  people,  quite  peculiar  to  England.  No  other 
country  can  show  anything  like  it.  These  covered  ways  and 
shady  roads,  with  elegant  houses  at  every  step,  each  concealed 
except  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  —  how  superior  to  the 
flaring  open  scenery  of  the  vaunted  Vale  of  Amo  ! 

October  17th.  —  Went  to  Highbury  by  way  of  Perceval 
Street.  I  arrived  late  at  Mr.  BischoflT's,  having  mistaken  the 
dinner-time  by  an  hour.  Of  little  moment  this.  I  found  a 
large  party  assemlMed  to  see  the  famous  Brahmin,  Rammohim 
Roy,  the  Indian  Rajah. 

Rem.'*  —  Raramohun  Roy  published  a  volume  entitled  "  The 
Precepts  of  Jesus,"  closely  resembling  a  work  for  which  a 
Frenchman  was  punished  under  Charles  X.,  it  being  alleged 
that  to  select  the  moral  parts  of  the  Gospel,  excluding  the 
supernatural,  must  be  done  with  the  insidious  design  of  recom- 
mending Deism.  That  Rammohun  Roy  was  a  Deist,  with 
Christian  morals,  is  probable.  He  took  care,  however,  not  to 
lose  caMCf  for  the  preservation  of  which  the  adherence  to  pre- 
cise customs  is  required,  not  the  adoption  of  any  mode  of 
thinking.  He  died  in  the  year  1833,  and  I  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Crawford,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Brahmin's  man- 
servant, that  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  assiduous- 
ly employed  in  reading  the  Shnsters,  —  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
his  Church.  Voltaire  says  somewhere,  that  were  he  a  Brahmin, 
he  would  die  with  a  cow's  tail  in  his  hand.  Rammohun  Roy 
did  not  deserve  to  be  coupled  with  the  French  scoffer  in  this 
way.  He  was  a  highly  estimable  character.  He  believed  as 
much  of  Christianity  as  one  could  reasonably  expect  any  man 
would  believe  who  was  brought  up  in  a  faith  including  a  much 
larger  portion  of  miraculous  pretensions,  without  being  trained 

♦  Written  in  1861. 
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or  eveu  permitted,  prohably,  to  investigBte  uid  cotnpaK  err 
dence.  He  was  a  tine  oian,  aud  very  inttfrvHting,  tliii4;l 
different  from  what  1  expected.  He  biid  a  liruitd  buigtiio);  Ina. 
He  bkiked  English  lery  well,  —  l»etter  tlitui  nu«t  tbivi^iwn 
Unfortunately,  when  1  saw  him,  be  talkod  on  Kiirop<nii  pili 
tiofl,  and  gave  expression  to  no  Orieutnl  eentimotit  or  ofriTtiitt. 
Not  a  word  was  sikid  by  him  that  mi^t  not  have  bm-n  mJiI  In 
a  European.  This  rather  disappointod  ino  ;  so  )ift«r  diiiuw  1 
plnyed  whist,  of  which  1  waa  aeliaued  afterwaHH. 

Oetobfr  3M.  —  At  the  Bury  Quarter  SeaHiona,  I  fras  iovilH 
to  dise  at  the  Angel  by  the  bar,  biit  I  rcfiitied  Cho  bvitatitn. 
Olid  only  went  np  in  the  evouiiig ;  theu,  huwevur,  1  !i(ieut  u  (a* 
hours  Tery  a^eeably.  Austin  wiw  the  grvut  tjilker,  nl'  cuunu. 
Scarcely  aiiy thiiig  but  the  Itefomi  Bill  tidiccd  <it'  inucb.  Pnnl 
the  M.  P.,  and  new  member  of  tho  oiruiiit  xincc  my  retircmcil 
was  the  only  oppusitionist,  He  eftoke  fluently,  and  not  ill  •( 
the  bill. 

Rem.* —  Pmed  died  young.  In  nne  ferticular  he  »af» 
perior  to  all  the  political  young  men  of  his  time,  —  la  tali 
and  poetical  aspirutious.  H  m  poems  have  hecn  oollvcttd.  I 
am  not  much  BcquAintcd  with  theui,  but  tluiy  an  Ht  \t^ 
works  of  taste.    Praed  had  tho  nuunen  of  a  gantbawa 
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Novemhet  Ist,  —  Read  the  papers  at  the  coffee-houBe.  Sad 
xxsount  of  a  riot  at  Bristol.  It  is  to  be  feared  very  bloody,  — 
.  proof  that  the  mob  are  ready  to  shed  blood  for  the  bilL 
•"or  what  would  they  not  shed  blood  1 

November  Sth.  —  I  rode  to  Ipswich  by  an  early  stage,  a  new 
•ne  to  me.  I  found  the  Clarksous  as  1  expeoted.  Mrs.  Olark- 
on  thinner,  but  not  in  worse  hecdth  than  three  years  ago ; 
nd  Clarkson  himself  much  older,  and  nearly  blind.  They  re- 
eived  me  most  kindly,  and  we  spent  the  whole  afternoon  and 
veniiig  in  interesting  friendly  gossip. 

Novemlter  6th,  —  I  did  not  stir  out  of  the  house  today.  It 
ras  wet,  and  I  enjoyed  the  seclusion.  I  sat  and  read  occa- 
ioualiy,  and  at  intervals  chatted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarkson. 
Ir.  Clarkson  gave  me  to  read  a  MS.,  drawn  up  for  his  daugh- 
er-in-law,  containing  a  summary  of  religious  doctrines  fVom 
he  lips  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  chapter  on  future  punishments 
larticularly  interested  me ;  but  1  found  that  Mr.  Clarkson  had, 
oiitrar}'  to  his  intention,  written  so  as  to  imply  his  belief  in 
he  eternity  of  future  punishments,  which  he  does  not  believe. 
le  was  anxious  to  alter  this  in  his  own  hand,  and  witli 
;reat  difficulty  made  the  necessary  alteration  in  one  place. 

November  10th.  —  Read  this  morning,  in  the  July  Quarterly 
^evie^Vy  a  most  interesting,  but  to  me  humiliating,  article  on 
he  inductive  philosophy,  —  Herschel's  "  Discourse  on  the 
itudy  of  Natural  Philosophy "  supplying  the  text.  It  is  an 
dmirable  and,  even  to  me,  delightful  survey  of  the  realms  of 
cience ;  the  terra  incognita  appearing,  if  possible,  to  be  the 
aost  curious.  It  is  remarkaV>le  that  the  more  there  is  known, 
he  more  it  is  perceived  there  is  to  be  known.  And  the  infin- 
ty  of  knowledge  to  be  acquired  runs  parallel  with  the  infinite 
iculty  of  knowing,  and  its  development.  Sometimes  I  feel 
econciled  to  my  extreme  ignorance,  by  thinking,  if  I  know 
lOthing,  the  most  learned  know  next  to  nothing.     Yet, 

"  On  this  tlioujjht  I  will  not  brood, 
....  it  unmnnB  me  quite." 

never  can  be  a  man  of  science,  but  it  is  something  to  have  a 
isinterested  love  of  science,  and  a  ])leasure  in  the  progress 
rhich  others  make  in  it.  This  is  analogous  to  the  baptism  of 
esiro  of  the  liberal  (Catholics,  who  give  the  means  and  possi- 
ility  of  salvation  to  those  who,  though  not  actually  baptized, 
'esire  baptism,  and  would,  if  they  could,  be  members  of  the 
Jhupch  in  which  alone  salvation  is  to  be  found. 

November  15th,  —  Took  tea  with   Miss  Flaxman  and   Miss 
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Dennian.  They  wei^  in  low  epints.  Mr.  Ilionms  Dennuui  i> 
verv  dangerously  ill,  and  Misa  FUixman  hna  had  a  btid  Ml 
However,  wo  fell  into  interesting  convcreatiim,  and  thej 
showed  me  Flaxman's  notes  written  in  Italy.  His  criticianv 
oil  the  works  of  art  iu  Italy  arc  a  corroboration  of  the  coramun 
opinion  ;  hnt  he  speaks  of  a  great  work  hy  one  Gaddi  u  use 
that,  with  a  little  tees  hordne^  and  deeper  shade,  wonld  hut 
been  far  superior  to  any  of  Baphael'a  Holy  Families. 

W.  S.  Landor  to  H.  C.  R. 

Novembir  fi,  IB 

....  I  grieve  at  the  illness  of  Coleridge,  tlioii^  1  n 
knew  him.  I  hope  he  may  recover ;  for  DeAtfa  will  do  Imi 
mischief  with  the  cholera  than  with  the  blow  that  dephin 
the  world  of  Coleridge-  A  million  blades  of  grass,  rcinewAUt 
yearly,  ore  blighl^d  witii  less  iiyury  than  one  rich  fruit-tnift 
1  am  io  the  habit  of  uoDHJdering  Coleridge,  Wordsworth.  «mI 
Suuthey  as  three  tttwera  of  one  castle  ;  and  whichever  toww 
falls  first  must  shake  the  other  two.  ....  Since  1  saw  iron.  I 
have  read  in  the  AVn-  Mmiikli/  Mm/mine  the  papers  sigiKil 
"Elia."  Mr.  Brown  lent  me  the  book.  The  papers  wntA- 
mirable  )  the  langiiomo  truly  English.  We  have  iivoe  better, 
new  or  old.  When  I  say,  I  am  "  sony  "  that  Chorlee  huA 
and  his  sister  are  sutfering,  the  word  is  not  an  idle  or  a  foiot 
one.  I  feel  deep  pain  at  this  intulligenue,  —  pain  certainly  not 
disproportioned  to  the  ei^oynkent  I  have  received  by  tblii' 
wTitings.  Besides,  all  who  know  them  jieraonuUy  epeik  rf 
them  with  mnuh  ulfectiou.  Were  they  ever  in  Italy,  or  m 
they  likely  to  cornel  If  so,  I  can  ofler  tlicm  fruits,  tlowert, 
horses,  i&c.  To  those  who  are  out  of  huallh.  or  out  of  ^nV, 
this  surely  is  a  better  couutry  than  Kiiglaud,  I  love  grem 
tielda,  and  once  loved  heiug  wet  through,  in  the  BUiumer  or 
spring.  In  that  seaaun,  when  I  was  a  boy  and  a  youth,  I  al- 
ways walked  with  ray  hat  in  my  hand  if  it  nuiied ;  nnd  Oi^J 
left  otF  the  practice  when  I  read  that  Bacon  did  it,  foaOagVt 
he  thought  guilty  of  alfectation  or  imitation. 

1  have  mode  my  visit  to  Miss  Buniey,  oud  spent  above  i> 
fanur  with  her.  I^he  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  inUUI' 
gent  women  I  have  met  abroad,  and  spoke  of  you  as  all  vh^ 
know  you  must  speak. 

I  look  forward  with  great  desire  to  the  time  when  yoo  wiU 
come  again  amongst  us.     Aniold,  who  ckpped  hitt  liuid*  ■( 
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hearing  I  had  a  letter  from  you,  ceased  only  to  ask  me  :  ''  But 
does  not  he  say  when  he  will  come  back  1  *'  My  wife  and  Ju- 
lia send  the  same  wishes.  .... 

W.  S.  Landor. 

Miss  Wordsworth  to  H.  C.  R. 

Friday,  December  1, 1881. 

Had  a  rumor  of  your  arrival  in  £ngland  reached  us  before 
your  letter  of  yesterday's  post,  you  would  ere  this  have  re- 
ceived a  welcoming  from  me,  in  the  name  of  each  member  of 
this  family ;  and,  further,  would  have  been  remhided  of  your 
promise  to  come  to  Kydal  as  soon  as  possible  after  again  setting 
foot  on  English  ground.  When  Dora  heard  of  your  return, 
and  of  my  intention  to  write,  she  exclaimed,  after  a  charge 
that  I  would  recall  to  your  mind  your  written  promise  :  "  He 
must  come  and  spend  Christmas  with  us.  I  wish  he  would  !  '* 
Thus,  you  see,  notwithstanding  your  petty  jarrings,  Dora  was 
always,  and  now  is,  a  loving  friend  of  yours.  I  am  sure  I  need 
not  add,  that  if  you  can  come  at  the  time  mentioned,  so  much 
the  more  agreeable  to  us  all,  for  it  is  &st  approaching ;  but  that, 
whenever  it  suits  you  (for  you  may  have  Christmas  engagements 
with  your  own  family)  to  travel  so  far  northward,  we  shall  be 
rejoiced  to  see  you ;  and,  whatever  other  visitors  we  may  chance  * 
to  have,  we  shall  always  be  able  to  find  a  comer  for  you. 
*  We  are  thankful  that  you  are  returned  with  health  unimpaired, 
—  I  may  say,  indeed,  amended,  —  for  you  were  not  i)orfectly 
well  when  you  left  England.  You  do  not  mention  rlieimiatio 
pains,  so  I  trust  they  liave  entirely  left  you.  As  to  your 
being  grown  older,  if  you  mean  feebler  in  mind,  —  my  brother 
says  :  "  No  such  thing  ;  your  judgment  has  only  attainc<l 
autumnal  ripeness."  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  wonder  not  at 
your  alarms,  or  those*  of  any  good  man,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  politics  from  youth  to  middle  age,  and  onward  to  the  decline 
of  life.  But  I  will  not  enter  on  this  sad  and  per])lexing  sub- 
ject ;  I  find  it  much  more  easy  to  look  with  patience  on  the 
approach  of  pestilence,  or  any  affliction  which  it  may  please 
(kid  to  cast  upon  us  without  the  intervention  of  man,  than  on 
the  dreadful  results  of  sudden  and  nish  changes,  whether  aris- 
ing from  ambition,  or  ignorance,  or  brute  force.  I  am,  how- 
ever, getting  into  the  subject  without  hi  tending  it,  so  will  con- 
clude with  a  prayer  tliiit  (iod  may  enlighten  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  our  men  of  power,  whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  and  that 
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the  mndw-'aa  of  tlie  deluded  people  may  settle.  This  Uit 
effect  van  only  be  firodiiued,  I  ffw.  by  Miwily  iiud  sevtrelj 
t-xeriiting  the  litw.  iwekiiig  out  mid  jiuiiisliiiig  the  (piiltv,  Miii 
letting  oJl  pcrmnti  eee  that  wu  do  not  wtlliuifli/  oppree*  thi! 
poor.  One  visible  bleaaiii);  Beetn«  alreiidy  to  be  cooling  ujniu 
lis  through  the  alnmi  of  the  eholunt.  Kvoiy  rich  man  is  w 
obliged  til  look  into  the  by-kuea  luid  wimers  inhtibit«<d  by  thf 
poor,  wid  inany  crj-ing  alniHes  are  {even  in  our  little  town  nf 
AmblcBide)  alxiut  to  be  remedied.  But  to  return  (o  iilennDt 
Rydal  Mount,  still  cheerful  and  peaceful,  —  if  it  were  nut  f^r 
the  uenrspapers,  we  should  know  nothing  of  the  tiirbiileun  uf 
our  great  towns  and  cities  ;  yet  my  poor  brother  is  often  h«n- 
sick  and  almost  desponding.  —  and  no  wonder  ;  fur,  ntitil  this 
point  at  which  we  are  arrived,  he  biis  been  a  true  prophcl  w 
to  the  conrae  of  events,  dating  from  (he  "  Great  Days  of  Jiih  * 
and  the  appearance  of  "  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  notiiinR 
but  the  Bill."  [t  remains  now  for  us  to  hoije  that  PurlJaDifDl 
may  meet  in  a  different  temper  Irom  that  in  which  they  fiart«d, 
and  that  the  late  dreadful  events  may  make  each  tnati  ROfk 
only  to  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  You ' 
will  say  that  my  brother  looks  older.  He  is  certaiulj-  tltiniwr, 
and  h^  lost  some  cf  his  teeth  ;  but  hia  bodily  activity  is  not 
at  all  dimioishcd,  and  ififwere  not  for  public  aHairs.  bis  sjunl* 
would  be  as  cheerful  as  ever.  He  and  Dora  visit«d  Sir  Wsltrf 
^k»tt  just  before  his  depailiirc  and  made  a  little  tour  in  tbi^ 
Westeni  Highlands;  and  such  was  his  leaning  to  old  pedtt- 
trian  habits,  that  he  oftvn  walked  from  fifteen  to  twenty  mill* 
in  a  day,  following  or  keeping  by  the  side  of  the  little  cairlMr, 
tpf  whieb  his  daughter  was  the  charioteer.  Tliey  both  vmj 
much  enjoyed  the  tour,  atid  my  brother  actually  brought  homt 
a  set  of  poems,  the  product  of  that  joimiey. 

DtfrmbfT  6th.  —  My  morning  was  broken  in  njion,  «hfii 
reading  Italian,  by  calls  from  Jacob  Pattisaon,  Shutt,  and  Ur- 
Rogers  ;  tlie  last  stayed  long.  Rogers  spoke  of  two  ariiiil* 
whom  he  knew  in  great  poverty,  ^Gibson,  now  in  Romi,  " 
rich  man,  and  sculptor  ^  iaine,  my  acquaint^mee  tbers.  txA 
t'hantrey,  still  richer,  and  of  higher  fame  in  the  sanie  h^ 
Ohantrey.  not  long  since,  Iwing  at  Rogers's,  said,  jiointint;  tns 
sideltoard  :  "  You  prolmbly  do  not  reonllect  that  lieing  liroiij^l 
to  you  by  the  cabinet -maker's  man  C  —  "Certainly  uit."— 
"  It  wufl  I  who  brongiit  it,  and  it  is  in  a  great 
work." 


IN   EXfiLASD   AGAIN 

Pmt.*  —  Rogers  is  auted  for  bin  geiiorowty  towanfa  poor 
urtiirta  I  liave  oft«n  lieuni  him  relute  anecdotes  which  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  and  will  not.  They  will  be  told  mora 
elabonitely,  na  well  as  more  correctly,  than  I  can  pretend  to 
relate  them.  One  only  I  set  down  here  briefly.  I  heard  It 
first,  a  few  years  since,  and  several  times  Bftenrards.  Que 
iiight  he  foimd  at  bis  door  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  a  staUi  of 
alarmiug  agitation,  who  implored  him  to  aave  the  President  of 
the  Academy  from  disgrace.  Uoloss  a  few  thousands  could  be 
rxiaod  in  twenty -four  hours,  he  could  not  be  saved  ;  he  hiid 
good  security  to  offer  ;  drawings  he  would  give  in  pledge,  or 
sell,  as  TO[);ht  lie  required.  Rogers  next  day  went  to  Lord 
Dudley  Ward,  who  adviiuced  the  money,  and  was  no  loser  by 
tiie  transaction. 

Oeermher  7tk.  —  (Bright'On.)  Accompanied  Masquerier  to  a 
ooDcert,  which  aflbrdod  me  really  n  great  pleasure.  I  heard 
Poganini.  Haviag  scarcely  any  sensibility  to  music,  I  could 
not  expect  great  enjoyment  from  uny  niiiaic,  however  line  j 
and,  after  all,  1  felt  more  surprise  at  the  performance  thitn  en- 
joyraeot.  The  profossioiml  men.  I  understand,  univereally 
think  more  highly  of  Paganini  than  the  pulillo  do.  He  is 
really  an  object  of  wonder.  His  appearance  rinnoiuices  some- 
thing eitniordiuary.  His  figure  and  face  iimoiint  to  cariun- 
ture.  He  is  a  tall  slim  figure,  with  limbs  which  remind  one 
of  a  spider ;  his  face  very  thin,  his  forehead  liroad,  his  eyes 
gray  and  piercing,  with   busby  eyel»\iws,  his  nose  thin  and 

'       loQf^  hie  cheeks  hollow,  and  his  chin  sharp  and  nan'ow.     His 
fiuu)  forma  u  sort  of  triangle.     His  hands  the  oddest  imngina- 

I  ble,  fingers  of  enormous  leikgth,  and  thimibe  l>endiug  back- 
wards. It  is,  perhaps,  in  a  greiit  measure  from  the  length  of 
finger  and  thumb  that  his  fiddle  is  also  a  sort  of  lute.  He 
came  forward  and  played,  fr«m  notes,  his  own  compositious. 
or  tiie  mtisic,  as  such,  1  know  nothing.  The  soimds  were 
wonderful.  He  produced  high  notes  very  faint,  which  resem- 
bled the  chirruping  of  birds,  imd  then,  in  an  instant,  with  » 
startling  change,  rich  aud  melodiuiis  not«R,  approaching  those 
of  the  biiHs-viol.  It  was  difliciUt  to  believe  that  this  great  var 
riety  of  sounds  proceeded  from  one  instniment.  The  effect 
wna  heightened  by  his  extravn^nt  gesticulation  and  wliimsical  ' 
attitudes.  He  sometimes  played  with  his  fingers,  as  on  a  harp, 
sod  sometimes  struck  the  oorda  with  his  Ixiw,  ns  if  it  were  a 
drum-stick,  somelimea  Mticking  his  elliow  into  his  chest,  and 
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Bometimes  flourishing  his  liow.  Oftcntiniea  the 
sharp,  like  those  of  muei<»tl  gliuseH,  aad  only  now  and  llwn 
rpally  deliciotis  to  my  vulgar  uiir,  which  is  gn,t\Sed  merely  bj 
the  tltitc  and  other  melodious  iustrumctitD,  und  haa  little  senm 
of  harmony. 

Dfctmhtr  I3lh.  —  Accompauicd  the  Masf|uerierB  to  a  Mr. 
Itoopera,  in  Drmiawick  tii|uui-e,  a,  nephew  of  Maloiic.  We  wmt 
to  took  at  Bumc  pttintingH  hy  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  One  of 
Dr.  Juhnsou  greatly  delighted  Maaqueiier.  He  thinks  it  ihs 
best  he  htis  ever  seen  of  Johnaou  by  tjir  Joshua.  The  Docbr 
is  holding  a  book,  and  reading  like  a  Hhort-sigbied  maa  Hi> 
blind  eye  is  iu  tho  sliode.  There  is  no  gentility,  no  attempt 
at  setting  otf  the  Doctor's  face,  but  no  vulgarity  in  the  por- 
truit.  That  of  Sir  Joshua,  by  himself,  is  a  repetitiou  uf  lh» 
one  so  fruqiiently  seen.  He  Ims  apeutncles  u  broad  aa  miav. 
There  is  also  a  fiill-length  of  the  Countess  of  SutherlaDd,  \ 
line  figure  and  pretty  face.  Mr.  Itouper  nhuwed  us  some  inter 
esting  books,  and  volunteered  to  lend  mo  a  very  curious  onl- 
leetioD  of  MS.  lettei-s,  all  written  by  eminent  persona,  politioil 
and  literary,  all  addressed  to  Mr.  Maloue,  and  a  great  nunr 
un  ooeaaiou  of  his  Life  of  Windham.*  There  is  one  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  a  great  many  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Knmble,  Lori 
Charlemont ;  and  notes  hy  an  infinity  of  remarkable  pcofJe. 
1  have  yet  merely  run  over  oue  half  the  coUectiou.  ll  itUff- 
ested  me  greatly. 

Decembfr  14>h.  —  I  was  employed  in  the  forenoon  looking 
over  Mr.  Rooper's  MS.  letters  belonging  to  Malone :  Bonw  bv 
Lord  Charlcmont  cinioua.  Some  anonymous  veraca  o^Pit 
Dr.  Parr  were  poignant.  The  conehiding  Hues  are  not  liwl  "* 
an  epigram,  though  very  nujust.    They  might  be  entiC  ** 

A  RECIPE. 
To  hnir  of  Bunhy'i  skill  in  mooil  nnd  lotue. 
Add  Benllny's  nednntn'  without  hii  (cnsp; 
or  WarhnrtiHi  take  «11  the  tplmn  vna  Hiid, 
And  ItHve  bl»  EenhiB >iid hU  irit  Mfaiiul; 
Squeera  Charolilll'*  innoor  frotn  the  vera*  ll  flow*  In, 
Anil  knead  it  stiff  wtth  JahnHin'i  licnvjr  prealngi 
Add  all  the  piety  of  Snint  Vntutre. 
Mil  the  grots  compound,  — Fial  Dr.  P«t. 

Spent   the  evening    pleasantly  ai    Co]>ley    Fielding^R.  t 
water-color  painter,  a  luuu  of  interesting  person  and  VCfyi**" 
possessing  manners.      He   showed  mo  somo  deligtitnil  mf 
ings. 
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December  16th,  —  To-day  I  finished  Hazlitt's  "  Conversations 
of  Northcote.'*  I  do  not  believe  that  Boswell  gives  so  much 
good  talk  in  an  equal  quantity  of  any  part  of  his  **  Life  of 
Johnson."  There  is  much  more  shrewdness  and  originality  in 
both  Northcote  and  Hazlitt  himself  than  in  Johnson ;  yet  all 
the  elderly  people  —  my  friend  Amyot,  for  instance  —  would 
think  this  an  outrageous  proof  of  bad  taste  on  my  part.  I  do 
believe  that  I  am  yoimger  in  my  tastes  than  most  men.  I  can 
relish  novelty,  and  am  not  yet  a  laudator  tempcris  actu 

December  20th,  —  Went  to  the  play,  to  which  I  had  not 
been  for  a  long  time.  It  gives  me  pain  to  observe  how  my 
relish  for  the  theatre  has  gone  off.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
indications  of  advanced  age. 

Bern,*  —  It  was  not  altogether,  however,  the  fault  of  my 
middle  age.  I  believe  that,  even  now,  could  Mrs.  Siddons  or 
Mrs.  Jordan  revive,  my  enjoyment  would  revive  too.  Power, 
however,  gave  me  more  pleasiu'e  than  Johnstone  ever  gave  me, 
though  Johnstone  was  thought  perfect  in  Irish  characters. 

December  26th.  —  I  found  my  way  to  Fonblanque's,  Iwyond 
Tyburn  Turnpike,  and  dined  with  him,  self-invited.  No  one 
but  his  wife  there,  and  the  visit  was  perfectly  agreeable.  In- 
deed he  is  an  excellent  man.  I  believe  him  to  be  not  a  mere 
grumbler  from  ill-humor  and  poverty,  as  poor  Hazlitt  was  to  a 
great  degree,  but  really  an  upright  man,  with  an  honest  dis- 
gust at  iniquity,  and  taking  delight  in  giviug  vent  to  his  in- 
dignation at  wrong.  His  critical  opinions  startle  me.  He  is 
going  to  introduce  mo  to  Jeremy  Bentham,  which  will  be  a 
great  pleasure. 

December  SIst.  —  At  half  past  one  went  by  appointment  to 
see  Jeremy  Bentham,  at  his  house  in  Westminster  Square,  and 
walked  with  him  for  al)out  half  an  hour  in  his  garden,  when 
he  dismissed  me  to  take  his  breakfast  and  have  the  paper  read 
to  him.  I  have  but  little  to  report  concerning  him.  His  per- 
son is  not  what  I  expected.  He  is  a  small  man.f  He  stoops 
very  much  (he  is  eighty-four),  and  shuffles  in  his  gait.  His 
hearing  is  not  good,  yet  excellent  considering  his  age.  His  eye 
is  restless,  and  there  is  a  fidgety  activity  about  him,  increased 
probably  by  the  habit  of  having  all  round  fly  at  his  command. 
He  began  by  referring  to  my  late  journey  in  Italy,  and,  by 

•  Written  in  1852. 

t  1  should  liave  snicl  otherwise  from  the  impression  he  left  on  me,  as  well  as 
ftom  the  effect  produced  by  his  skeleton,  dres^^ed  in  his  real  clothes,  and  with 
«  waxen  face,  preser\'ed  by  his  own  desire.  —  H.  C.  R.,  1862.  [It  is  now  lo- 
Ckted  at  University  College*,  London.] 
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and,  1  auapeut,  conHiders  other  cottutdes  only  witli  raferenoi 
to  the  influence  his  books  nod  opinious  may  have  hud  nuii 
have  there.  He  mentioned  Kilangieri  as  a  uouteinptible  writer, 
who  wrote  after  himself;  EUid  said  he  had  the  mortiticHtiou of 
tiuding  him  praised,  while  he  himiiclf  was  overlooked.  I  gin 
liim  my  opinion  aa  to  the  political  character  of  the  FrBncli 
Ministry,  and  their  ptirely  selfish  policy  towards  Ituly,  whidi 
he  did  not  aeein  to  comprehend.  He  inquired  about  my  jiro- 
fesaional  life  ;  and  spoke  of  the  late  Dr.  Wilson  (whom  i  i*m4-  | 
leot  seeing  when  I  waa  u  boy)  aa  the  first  of  his 
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RSM*  Januari/  SStfi.  —  A.  dinner  at  Stephen's.  TC* 
party  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  my  eeeiug  Senior,  tk 
Oxford  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  and  Henry  Taylor,  then 
under  Stephen  in  the  Colonial  OtBce.  Taylor  is  known  as  lil 
erarj  executor  of  Soiithoy,  and  author  of  several  estotncd 
dramas,  especially  "  Philip  van  Artevelde-"  He  nuurrieil  t/^ 
Monteagle'a  daught«r.  He  is  now  one  of  my  most  rc«pecl«l 
a«<iiiaiutJince.  His  manners  are  shy,  and  he  is  more  a  mwi  <if 
letters  tliiui  of  the  world.  He  publishtid  a  book  calM  "  The 
fitateaman,"  which  some  thought  proBiimptiioiis  in  a  jiiuii' 
clerk  in  a  government  office.  Amyot  told  me  that  Uwrt 
Taylor  proposed  to  the  oommittcc  of  the  Athenaium  to  I'pen 
the  club-houae  aa  a  hospital  in  the  time  of  the  uboleru  ! 

Frbrttarff  9/A.  —  On  my  way  to  Hampstead  I  read  an  ac- 
count of  the  celebration  of  Goethe's  GMaier  Jahe/taff,  heiuS 
the  7th  of  Novemlwr.  1825,  fifty  years  after  his  entmnce  ii*' 
Weimar  iu  the  serviue  of  the  Diiice.  The  narrative  is  iaWrtat- 
ing  even  to  pathos. 

Ftbruari/  r.ith.  —  Carlyle  breakfasted  with  me,  and  Hi»d» 
interosting  morning  with  him.  He  is  a  deep-thuikbig  0^ 
man  scholar,  a  uliaracter,  and  a.  singular  compound.  His  '^^ 
1  even  the  stylo  of  his  conversation,  are  iho* 
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of  a  religious  zealot,  and  he  keeps  up  thnt  i-hitravt«r  in  liis 
declamatious  agninet  the  on ti -religious.  And  yet,  if  not  the 
god  of  his  idolntr}',  nt  teoat  he  has  a,  priest  and  prophet  of  hia 
church  in  Ooethe,  of  whose  pi-ofound  wisdom  he  spetiks  like  nn 
euthusiaet-  But  for  him,  CaiJyle  nays,  he  should  not  now  l>e 
alive.  Me  owes  everj'thing  to  him  !  But  in  etnu^  union  with 
such  idolutry  is  his  admiratiou  of  Buonaparte.  Another  object 
gf  liis  eulogy  is —  Cohb«tt,  whom  he  praises  for  his  hnmunity 
and  love  of  the  poor  I  Singular,  and  even  whimflical,  combina- 
tions of  love  and  reverence  these. 

March  3d.  —  I  had  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Fon- 
blanque,  and  Romillv  l)eing  of  the  party,  I  agreed  to  walk  with 
him  from  University  College,  where  we  luid  been  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council.  We  were  joined  by  John  Mill,  certainly  a 
young  man  of  great  talent.  Ho  is  deeply  read  in  French  poli- 
tics, and  spjke  judiciously  enough  about  them,  bating  his,  la 
me,  unmeaning  pmiso  uf  Kobespiorre  for  his  incomparable 
talents  as  a  speaker,  —  being  an  irresistible  orator,  —  and  tlie 
respect  he  avowL-d  for  the  virtuoa  of  Mirabeau.  Rouiilly,  too, 
talked  interestingly  on  thd  same  subject.  Mirabeau  was  the 
friend  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  as  weU  as  of  the  Uenevan  Du- 
wont. 

March  Sth.  —  I  wolkei]  to  Enfield,  and  found  the  L>iunba  in 
«3toellont  state,  —  not  in  high  health,  but,  what  is  far  bett«r, 
quiet  and  cheorfVd.  Miss  Isoln*  I>eing  there,  I  could  not  sleep 
n  the  house  ;  but  I  had  a  comfortable  bed  at  the  inn,  and  t 
bad  a  v«ry  pleasant  evening  at  whist.  Lamb  was  very  ehtvtty, 
■ad  altogether  as  I  could  wish. 

March  24tk.  —  Yesterday  I  had  a  molaiiL'holy  letter  from 
Wordsworth.  He  gives  a  sad  account  of  his  sister,  and  talks 
of  leaving  the  country  on  account  of  the  im{>ending  ruin  to  bo 
qiiwehended  from  the  Reform  Bill  I 

I  dined  with  Amyot.  Aj-rton  and  Ellis  (of  the  Museum) 
there.  Au  agreeable  dinner.  In  ibe  evening,  John  Collier 
joining  ns,  we  all  drove  to  Kensington  Palace,  wher«  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  gave  his  second  conversazione  this  season,  and  where 
I  was  more  amused  than  I  expected.  There  were  opeued  aome 
ei^t  or  ten  rooms,  generally  small,  and  all  filled  with  books. 
So  gilding  or  other  finery  of  a  Court,  but  the  air  of  u  gen- 
tleman's  house,  —  uno»tent4itioiis,  comfort-nble,  and  elegant. 

■  GniKMiiut'lter  of  ttoln,  n  Imt^itif^mwlei'  M  CniabrirfRe.  She  nu  a 
Uodnr  Mkpted  diHtglilerof  CharlK  LbidIi,  H-hn  M,  Ibr  re«iduaarbl«im>pany 
'tolMrafWr  Uuy  LsTDbVdwth.    Sbo  ii  now  ibe  nv-pwud  wif«  of  Maxon. -^ 
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Thei'e  were  probFilily  sevenil  hundred  persons  there,  Tbi  t 
mun  1  looked  fir  wns  Schlegel,  with  whom  1  hiid  a  nhort  clmt. 
tie  spoke  with  love  of  IJoethe,  and  with  esteem  of  Flaitiuui, 
but  not  of  his  lectures,  and  regretted  that  they  should  hsve 
been  HCcompanied  by  such  bad«toiie  drawings.  I  had  a  Ulk 
vitb  the  Bishop  of  Ohicheeter  (Maltby).  He  spoke  of  Phill- 
potta's  late  spoeuh  on  the  Irish  EducatioD  question  as  a  TPiy 
tthle  one.  I  saw  also  Ratntnohuu  Btoy  and  Talleyram),  —  iho 
other  aUm,  —  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  many  emin 
science,  noblemen,  and  Members  of  Parliament, 
away  between  eleven  and  twelve. 


S.  Navupb,  Jun.,  to  H.  C.  H. 


OS  liitaaid    I 


Gottht'a  "FauH'"  it  finirhrd .' *  Madame  Goethe  has  I 
to  it,  as  delivered  by  the  mellow  tones  of  the  mighty  port 
himself,  and  says  it  is  "  extraordinurily  tine,  and  fidl  of  ^k 
glow  of  youth."  I  will  not  offer  you  any  alloy  with  this  nictal 
from  the  mine. 

April  2d.  —  I  road  a  canto  of  Dante  parly.  My  nepli« 
called  and  brought  the  news  of  Goethe's  death.  Thou^  nt 
his  a^  the  event  could  not  be  far  off,  the  departure  of  t)>e 
mightiest  spirit  that  has  lived  for  many  centuries  awaki^u* 
most  serious  thought  1  had  lying  by  me  three  letters  fur 
Weimar  and  Jena,  and  resolved  not  to  alter  them,  but  put 
them  in  tlie  post  to*dny.  They  were  addressed  to  Madauu 
Goethe,  Voigt,  and  Knebel. 

April  12lh.  —  Saw  Coleridge  in  bed.  He  looked  beaiitifiili)f, 
—  his  eye  remarkably  brilliant.  - —  and  ho  talked  as  eJoqiientlj 
as  ever.  His  detlaijiation  was  against  the  Bill,  He  tiwli 
strong  ground,  resting  on  the  deplorable  state  U^  which  i 
countrj-  is  reduced  when  a  measure  of  vital  importance  i*  w- 
ceded  to  merely  from  the  danger  of  resistance  to  the  jxtpnlni 
opinion. 

April  li.th.  —  Quayle,  the  nephew,  Mr.  Gimn,  who  cnme  uii- 
eipectedly,  and  W.  Pattisson  breakfe^ted  with  me.  We  had 
heard  the  news.  The  Keform  Bill  carried  )iy  nine  :  seven  were 
votes  by  prosy  ;  therefore  of  these  only  two  a  real  m^orJty. 

•  The  BcCiinl  ■TiliiiH  of  "  Knn.f  bi-mn  In  ITTS  or  ITT*,  tboneb  it  biil 
■Irenily  liwn  fbr  tame  tlmt'  in  dvlhr's  mlml.  Ttiv  wconA  purt  wu  not  mn- 
pletmi  till  thenommorof  1SS1,  Thii ((rent workoMUpied  its  nuilior,  (hmi  liino 
lo  limi!.  tlirough  H  ppriod  of  flfty-teven  yenn, 
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But  even  of  the  majority,  many  must  be  of  the  class  who  avow 
themselves  enemies  to  the  Bill,  and  declare  they  mean  to  vote 
against  many  of  its  chief  provisions.  And  yet  the  Morning 
Chronicle  calls  this  a  triumph  !  This  is  being  grateful  for  small 
favors. 

Rem,*  —  Early  in  April  an  occupation  was  found  me,  which 
lasted  about  a  year,  and  which  flattered  me  with  the  notion 
that  I  was  not  altogether  useless.  I  received  an  application 
from  William  J.  Fox,  then  editor  of  the  Monthly  Repository, 
now  M.  P.  for  Oldham  in  Lancashire,  to  furnish  him  with  a 
paper  on  Goethe.  I  was  flattered  by  the  application,  though 
accompanied  by  the  intimation  that  the  editor  could  not  afibrd 
to  pay.  I  gladly  undertook  the  task,  and  made  the  ofler, 
readily  accepted  on  his  part,  to  furnish  a  catalogue  raisonne 
of  all  Goethe's  works.  A  few  of  the  more  celebrated  of  the 
works  are  characterized  at  some  length ;  but  as  these  papers 
are  in  print,  I  need  not  write  of  them  here.f  About  the  time 
they  were  finished,  Mrs.  Austin  was  engaged  in  compiling  a 
translation  of  several  pamphlets,  under  a  title  I  suggested  to 
her,  of  "Characteristics  of  Goethe."  This  also  I  reviewed  in 
the  Monthly  Repodttjry.X  After  the  completion  of  these 
papers,  I  was  applied  to  by  Bellenden  Rer  to  supply  an  article 
of  biography  for  the  Lives  to  be  published  by  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society ;  and  I,  in  consequence,  wrote  the  article 
"Goethe,"  in  Vol.  IV.,  an  abridgment  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
pository articles.  It  was  followed  by  a  like  paper  on  Schil- 
ler. I  may  find  no  better  opportunity  for  stating  that  all 
the  anecdotes  inserted  in  the  notes  to  the  Goethe  papers 
have  a  reference  to  myself,  I  being  the  friend  who  supplied 
them. 

Professor  F.  S.  Voigt  to  H.  C.  R.      (Translation.) 

Jena,  19th  April,  1832. 

Dear  Robinson  :  — 

....  Goethe's  death  has  especially  filled  my  thoughts  for 
some  weeks.  I  visited  him  for  the  last  time  in  the  past  year 
in  his  garden  (where  you  and  I  saw  him  together  three  years 
ago),  and  as  I  left  him,  and  returned  through  the  meadow-land, 
I  watched  him  for  a  long  time  going  up  and  down  his  terrace 

•  Writtan  in  1868. 

t  These  Papers  appeared  in  nine  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Repontory^  begin- 
oing  in  May,  1882,  and  ending  in  April,  1833. 
I  Jiomtkly  RepotUary,  March.  1834. 
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in  his  dressing-gown,  —  aa  old  shrunken  man,  in  pood 
indeed,  but  with  a  body  bowed  down  by  year* ;  and  I  thought 
how  mtinjr  an  Englisli  lady,  who  perhaps  lias  pictured  him  M 
an  Apolto  or  a  Jnpiter,  would  lie  shocked  at  this  lughL  I  can- 
not refrain,  my  dear  friend,  from  giving  yon  u.  passage  fVom  « 
letter  of  hie,  dated  January  9,  1831.  A  short  time  previoiwly 
he  had  been  very  ill,  and  I  had  congrat dialed  him  on  his  n- 
covery.  Thereupon  he  wrote  to  nio  about  my  literary  worii 
(an  eidition  of  Cuvier'a  Heffnr  Aiiimai),  and  about  hie  oini 
desire  to  take  part  in  the  controversy,  between  Cuvier  *ai 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  ;  and  then  he  closed,  aa  follows,  his  Jong 
letter  r  "  With  your  dear  wife,  my  worthy  eonntrywoman,  retain 
your  kindly  feelings  towards  a  friend,  who  rejoices  in  himself 
that  it  was  permitted  him  for  this  time  to  turn  his  hock  to  tha 

On  the  quiet,  though  piibhc,  oeremonyof  hia  fuacral,  Ishull 
write  nothing.  Vou  will,  doubtless,  read  of  it  in  rjimm  in 
the  newspapers,  which  on  this  ooeaaion  have  given  a  very 
faithful  account.  All  was  in  the  highest  degree  aulomn.  At 
the  lying  in  state  he  u'as  in  a  half-sitting  position.  In  thr  Isit 
hniufi  of  his  life,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  spoak,  Iw 
composedly  formed  letters  in  the  air.  His  jthysiciau  aayi  bt 
could  twice  distinctly  reco^ise  the  letter  W,  which  I  tnterfflt 
to  be  "  Weimar." 

When  I  was  at  Frankfort  in  1834,  Charlotte  Sertiers  ttU 
me,  with  apparent  faith,  that  Madame  [a  blank  in  the  MfLji 
a  woman  of  great  intelligence,  was  in  tioethe*s  hmne  ii 
the  time  of  hix  death,  and  that  she  and  others  heard  BWWt 
music  in  the  air.  No  one  could  find  out  whence  it  cnme.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  religious  Oiiethe  was  no  saint,  but  rather  a 
Belial,  or  corrupt  spirit,  who  was  rendered  most  dangerous 
by  his  combinatioa  of  genius  and  learning  with  demoiuacul 
influence^ 

Mn;/ 4'f^. —  I  continueit  at  home  till  it  was  time  to  gn  to 
the  King's  College,  where  Lycll  delivered  hi*  introduotorj 
lectm'Q  on  Geolc^.  of  which  1  understood  scarcely  auytliing, 
—  hut  I  liked  what  I  did  uuderetand,  Before  he  himwlf 
mode  the  cbeervation,  he  had  led  me  to  the  ciinclusiun  ihat 
the  science  teaches  no  hrgimiing.  There  is,  as  far  aa  anything 
can  be  inferred,  a  constant  succession  of  operations  by  fire  and 
water.  He  took  care  to  limit  this  remark  to  inorgnniu  inatler, 
asserting  that  there  are  proofs  of  a  beginning  of  oi^jnnio  snh- 
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stances.  He  decorously  and  boldly  maintained  the  propriety 
of  pursuing  the  study  without  any  reference  to  the  Scriptures ; 
and  dexterously  obviated  the  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world  being  hostile  to  the  idea  of  a  God,  by 
remarking  that  the  idea  of  a  world  which  carries  in  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction  is  not  that  of  the  work  of  an  all- 
wise  and  powerful  Being.  And  geology  suggests  aa  little  the 
idea  of  an  end  as  of  a  beginning  to  the  world. 

May  IStJu — Pay nter  *  breakfasted  with  me.  He  was  scarcely 
gone  before  Landor  called.  He  arrived  from  Florence  yester- 
day. A  long  and  interesting  chat  on  English  politics.  He  had 
nothing  to  communicate  on  foreign  matters.  When  he  left 
me,  I  went  to  the  Athenffium.  It  seemed  the  universal  opin- 
ion —  and  yet  I  cannot  believe  it  —  that  the  Duke  will,  as 
Prime  Minister,  continue  the  very  measure  which  he  protested 
against  in  such  strong  terms  but  a  few  days  ago.  This  I  am 
unwilling  to  credit.  The  Ministry  are  not  yet  declared,  and  the 
King  has  postponed  till  Thursday  the  answer  to  the  address  of 
the  Conamons,  and  also  of  the  City  of  London.  To-morrow 
something  will  be  known. 

May  14th,  —  I  went  to  the  Athenaeum,  ^nd  read  in  the 
Standard  an  elaborate  justification  of  the  Duke,  assuming  that 
he  was  about  to  pass  the  Bill.  Now  I  believe  in  the  fact.  Late 
at  night  I  was  told  of  the  conversations  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  which  it  appears  by  no  means  impr^lmble  that  the 
old  Ministry  will  return  to  place.  [N.  B.  —  Paynter  coming  in 
at  this  moment  confiims  this,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Titneit.] 

May  15th,  —  Going  to  Jaifray's,  I  found  them  in  high  spirits 
on  account  of  the  declaration  in  Parliament  this  evening  that 
the  King  had  sent  for  Lord  Grey,  which  leads  every  one  to  con- 
sider the  retiuTi  of  the  Whigs  as  certain. 

June  4th.  —  This  evening  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill 
passed  the  Lords,  and  was  the  same  evening  taken  to  the 
Commons  !  "Is  the  deed  done,  my  lord  1 "  said  I  to  Bishop 
Phill|X)tts.  He  said  "  Yes " ;  and  with  great  good-humor 
talked  on  the  subject.  Ho  even  praised  the  speech  of  Lord 
Grey  this  night  as  a  verj-  good  one. 

June  7th.  —  This  day  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
England.     Tlie  Royal  Assent  uKtJS yiven  to  the  Reform  Bill! 

•  A  barrister  on  H.  C.  R.'s  circuit,  and  afterwards  a  police  ina^trate> 
He  was  of  an  ancient  Coniish  family.    He  was  a  valued  friend  of  H.  C.  B 
They  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  othc»r,  and  were  frequent  correspondents. 
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11.  C.  R,  TO   WOBOSWORTH. 

2  PuiwuKS  BL'lLDixas,  July  fl 

My  DE.Ul  FniEND  :  — 

....  Tliinkiiig  of  old  age,  and  writing  to  yo 
natural  association  of  ideiu,  remiuded  of  the  grcuf  poet  Intclr 
dead  in  Germany.  As  niie  of  Liit  greut  ndmirens,  1  wished  liul 
fiir  one  quality  in  addition  Ui  his  marvellous  powers,  —  that  ho 
Lad  OS  uniformly  directed  those  powers  in  bohalf  of  the  IkM 
interests  of  mankind  as  you  have  done.  Deeply  interiMled 
in  your  welfare,  and  fully  aware  that  your  continued  hualUi 
and  activity  of  mind  are  the  concern,  not  only  of  yoiir  private 
I'riuuds  and  fiimily,  but  abo  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Ulere- 
tiire  of  our  language,  1  have  no  other  dueire  than  that  you  may 
retain  your  powers  aa  he  did  his.  Goethe  begtm  his  atiulr  of 
Oriental  literature  and  wrote  his  "  West-Eastern  Divan  "  ia  hta 
sixty-fourth  year!  Hu  died  in  hia  eij^hty-lhird,  in  the  foil 
posacBsion,  not  of  his  lina^uative  powers,  liut  of  his  powers  uf 
thought;  and  he  interested  himself  in  all  the  current  lit«nitum 
of  Europe  to  the  laat.  He  wh«  very  animated  in  the  discunioD 
of  some  points  of  natural  history  the  evening  before  lits  death, 
and  died  with  a  book  in  bis  hand.  His  last  words  were  mi  ei- 
pFossion  of  his  enjoyment  of  the  sunshine,  and  the  return  d 
spring.  Wlion  Ludwig  Tleok  was  in  England,  some  ei^l 
years  ago  (ho  i»  ineorapambly  the  greatest  living  poet  in  iht- 
many),  I  read  to  him  the  two  sonnet^  "  On  Twilij^"  »il 
"  Ou  Sir  George  Boaumout'a  Picture."  He  cxolahned,  "  flw 
f>/  «H  Emilisd*r  (J'jrt/if .' "  —  (That  is  an  English  Owtha) 

Jui^  ilitd.  ~  I  walked  tr>  Enfield  to  see  Charles  Ltmb.  I 
had  a  ilclightrnl  walk,  reading  Goethe's  "  Wtnckelmann,"  and 
reaolied  Liunh  at  the  lucky  moment  lieforc  t^a.  Min  Isull 
wiia  there.  AfLcr  tea.  Lamb  and  I  t-ook  a  ploamtil  vriilk 
together.  He  was  in  eicellent  health  and  in  tolerable  K|>uri1& 
and  was  to-night  quite  eloquent  in  praise  of  Miiia  Iwtlik  H< 
says  aha  ia  the  most  sensible  girl  and  beat  feniule  talker  ho 
knows, 

July  Sit/i.  —  I  read  Goethe  in  bed,  I  was,  however,  siwn- 
moued  to  breakfast  at  eight,  and  at^r  breahfust  read  aonw 
Italian  with  Miss  Isola,  whom  LamI)  is  teaching  Italian  with- 
out knowing  the  language  hiniHcIf 

Srptemhrr  2^L  —  I  went  with  Landor  to  Flaxman's.  Loudot 
was  most  extravagant  in  his  praise,  —  would  rather  ba«o  ouu 
of  Flaxman's  drawings  than  the  whole  of  the  group  of  Nit^ 
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ludeed,  "  most  of  those  figures,  all  but  throe,  are  wortlileM," 
aud  Winckeltuanu  he  fihuses  for  prabing  this  auulpture,  and 
Goethe,  he  aayii,  must  ho  an  ignoramus  for  prttising  Winukel- 

Srplemhrr  2Stk.  —  Landor  hreakfasted  with  me,  and  also 
Woreley,  who  came  to  supply  Hnrc's  place.  After  an  agree- 
able chat,  we  drove  down  to  Edmonton,  and  walked  over  the 
ficldH  to  Enfield,  where  Cl^arlea  Lamb  and  his  sister  were  ready 
dressed  to  receive  us.  We  hnd  iKtu'cely  an  hour  to  chat  with 
them  ;  but  it  was  enou);]i  to  make  both  Landor  and  Worsloy 
express  thentBeives  deUghted  with  tiie  perxon  of  Uary  Lamb  ; 
and  pleased  with  the  conversation  af  Charles  Lamb,  though  I 
tho'ight  him  by  no  means  at  his  ease,  and  Miss  Lamb  was 
quite  silent.  Nothing  in  the  conversation  recoil ectable. 
Lamb  gave  Landor  White's  "  ii'alatftfl"s  Letters.""  Emma 
laola  just  showed  herself.  Laudor  was  pleased  with  her,  and 
bos  since  written  verses  on  her. 

Between  nine  and  ten,  I  went  by  Landor's  desire  to  Lady 
Blesaingtoa's,  to  whom  he  hod  named  me.  She  is  a  chiirming 
wid  Tery  remarkable  ])eraon  ;  and  though  I  am  by  no  means 
certain  thnt  I  have  formed  a  lasting  ac(]uaintauce,  yet  my  two 
interviews  have  left  a  dt^lightfid  impression. 

Lady  Blessington  is  much  more  handiiome  than  Conutess 
Eglo^tein,  but  their  countenance,  manners,  and  particularly 
^e  time  of  voice,  belong  to  the  siime  claRS.  Her  dress  rich, 
and  her  library  most  splendid.  Her  l>ook  about  Lord  Bymn 
(now  publishing  hy  driblets  in  the  iVno  MonMy  Moffozinr), 
and  her  other  writings,  give  her  in  addition  the  chnra>!ter  of  a 
M  april.  Landor,  too,  says,  that  she  was  to  Lord  Blessinc^n 
the  most  devoted  wife  he  ever  knew.  He  says  also,  that  she 
was  by  far  the  most  boautifiil  woman  ho  ever  saw.  aod  wa«  so 
deemod  at  the  Court  of  Ueoi^  IV.  She  is  now,  Landor  says, 
al>out  thirty,  but  I  should  have  thought  her  older-  She  is  ft 
great  talker,  but  her  talk  is  rather  narrative  than  declamatory, 
and  Tcry  pleasant.  She  and  landor  were  both  intimate  with 
Dr.  Parr,  but  they  had  neither  of  them  any  mot  of  tlie  Doctor 
fo  relate  to  match  severttl  that  I  told  them  of  him  ;  indeed,  in 
thewfiy  of  iofuiRof',  1  heard  only  one  in  the  evening  worth  copy- 


•  One  of  tJio  enrlient  of  Lamb's  friends  w 


FtlKaff  and  hi*  CoiniiHnione." 
•nlewid  tone  of  thought  of  it 
book  WM  publUlinl  in  ITUS.   1 


ol-fallow  Jnmm  Whllo. 
itieil  ■■  Orinlnnl  Letlerj  of  Str  Jolin 
itlora  nm  i>i((en<oas  imitations  of  the 
'  nlglit  and  Kk  friitnds.    Tha 
[In  Eimniiiei'  after  White'i 
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iug.  I  should  have  aaid,  t?jere  were  with  lady  Blossin^twl 
aiaUir,  a,  Countess  Suint  MaJaeHii,  and  a  handsome  t'lVDchiuAii, 
of  Btut«ly  person,  who  speafe^  l^iigljeh  well,  —  Count  d'Oraay. 
He  relatt'd  of  Madauic  de  StoeV,  whoHo  i^haracter  was  diBcuswsd, 
that  une  day,  beiu^  on  a  sofa  with  Madame  K^mier,  uue  vhu 
placed  himself  between  them  exclaimed  :  "  Me  voili  entn  U 
heaut£  et  I'esprit  I  "  she  replied  :  "  Tlmt  is  the  first  time  1  wm 
ever  coinplinientod  for  beauty !  "  j  Madame  R^uinier  wu 
thot^ht  the  hiindBomest  tcciiuid  in  Paris,  hut  wae  by  qo  meona 
fumed  for  «pnV, 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  converBation  was  about  Lord  By' 
roil,  to  whose  name,  perhaps,  Lady  Blessington's  will  be 
attoehed  whtm  her  beauty  siirrives  only  in  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's painting,  and  in  eiigmviugs.  She.  however,  is  br 
no  means  an  extravagant  athuirer  of  Lord  Byron.  She  wont 
su  £ir  as  to  say  that  she  thinks  Leif^h  Hunt  gave,  iu  the  ni&ia, 
u  tiiir  aeeount  of  him.     Not  tliat  she  knows  Loigli  Hunt. 

The  best  thing  loft  by  Lord  Byron  with  Ijidy  BleHnn^: 
is  n  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  him  in  the  name  of  Fletcher, 
giving  an  account  of  his  own  death  and  of  hia  abitse  of  lui 
friends ;  humor  and  irony  mingled  with  unnsiial  gnioe.  tt* 
says  Lonl  B\Ton  wag  aware;  thiit  Medwin  meant  tn  print  vim 
lie  said,  and  purposely  hHriitn*i!  him. 

SrptrmbT  sulk.  —  t  walked  nut  with  Landor,  insearollrf 
a  conveyontie  to  Highgate.  We  uaioe  eastward,  took  asopit 
(ilmom's,  and  then  hired  a  cab,  whiuh  took  us  to  Cokddgs'^ 
We  sat  not  much  more  than  an  hour  with  bin.  He  wu  bar 
rilily  lient,  and  looked  seventy  years  of  age  ;  nor  did  h«  Ub 
with  his  usual  force,  though  quite  in  his  usual  style.  A  grca' 
part  of  his  conversation  wiia  a  repetition  of  what  I  hftdbn'^ 
him  say  Itefore,  —  an  abuse  of  the  Ministry  ior  t»luog  am^ 
hia  pension.  He  spoke  of  having  devoted  himself,  not  to  ^ 
writing  for  the  people,  which  the  public  could  reward,  but  fx 
the  cation,  of  which  tlie  King  is  the  representative.  The  »tay 
was  too  short  to  allow  of  our  entering  u]>on  lllenry  tmtten. 
He  spoke  of  Uriental  poetry  with  contempt,  and  he  Miow«d  hit 
memory  by  alluding  (a  Loiidor's  juvenile  poems.  Landor  and 
he  seemed  to  like  each  other.  Landor  spoke  in  his  dadutij; 
way,  which  Coleridge  could  rmderstnnd. 

October  3d. —  A.  day  of  great  trouble.     I  shall  not  soon,  1 
trust,  suffer  such   another.      By  the    post  arrii 
from  Jacob  Pattisson,     His  brother  and  the  bride 
drowned  in  the  Lac  de  Gniibe,  n^ar  Cauterets,  in  the 
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This  sad  news  had  arrived  through  a  Mr.  Alexander,  a  gentle- 
man accidentally  on  the  spot. 

Rem*  —  William  Pattisson,  the  eldest  son  of  my  old  friend, 
having  been  called  to  the  bar,t  married  the  sister  of  a  partner 
in  Esdaile's  Bank,  a  Miss  Thomas.  Before  the  marriage,  he  in- 
formed me  that  his  future  wife  wished  that  their  marriage  ex- 
cursion should  be  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  he  asked  me  for  an 
itinerary.  I  lent  him  my  journal.  He  showed  it  to  the 
courier  who  attended  them,  and  said  that  he  had  resolved  to 
follow  in  the  course  pursued  in  that  book,  in  a  reversed  order, 
beginning  where  I  ended,  at  Pan.  His  intentions,  how- 
ever, were  awfully  frustrated.  He  and  his  lady  proceeded 
through  the  South  of  France  to  Pau,  and  slept  for  the  last 
time  at  Caterets.  On  arriving  at  the  Lac  de  Gaube,  they  saw 
a  broad  boat  lying  by  the  shore ;  the  fisherman  who  usually 
rowed  the  boat  had  died  a  few  oights  before,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  take  the  oars. 

Pattisson  and  his  bride  stepped  in.  They  had  no  servant 
with  them.  He  rowed  into  the  middle  of  the  l^e.  Then 
some  spectators  on  the  shore  saw  him  standing  up,  imd  a  shriek 
was  heard,  and  he  fell  back  into  the  water.  His  wife,  rushing 
towards  him,  fell  over  also.  About  the  middle  of  the  day,  an 
English  barrister,  a  Mr.  Alexander,  coming  down  the  moun- 
tain, on  the  opposite  side,  saw  something  white  on  the  water, 
and  sent  his  guide  to  see  what  it  was,  while  he  was  taking  his 
luncheon.  The  guide  came  back  saying  that  an  English  mi 
lor  and  mi  ladi  were  drowned. 

Alexander  went  to  the  shore,  and  was  there  when  Mrs.  Pat- 
tisson's  body  floated  to  the  bank.  He  gave  directions  to  some 
peasants  to  prepare  a  sort  of  raft,  on  which  it  was  taken  to  the 
hotel.  There  he  learned  who  the  deceased  were.  He  gave  di- 
rections to  have  the  body  embalmed,  and  sent  the  fatal  news 
to  England.  The  distracted  father  spared  neither  trouble  nor 
cost  to  obtain  the  other  body,  which,  however,  was  not  recov- 
ered till  several  weeks  afterwards,  when  it  rose  to  the  surface.  A 
monument  is  erected  on  the  spot  whence  they  embarked,  and  a 
marble  mural  bas-relief  in  Withara  Church.  My  friend  and  his 
son  Jacob  came  up  to  London  when  the  fatal  news  arrived.  I 
accompanied  Mr.  Pattisson  on  his  return  to  Witham,  and  when 
the  bodies  arrived,  I  attended  the  funeral.  The  whole  town 
manifested  their  sympathy  with  the  unhappy  family  of  sur- 
vivors. 

•  Written  in  1868.  f  See  Vol.  I.  p.  295. 
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Oi^ober  8th.  —  Looking  over  Lawrence's  Life.  The  criticism 
on  the  picture  of  William  and  Jacob  pAttisson  does  not  appear 
to  me  uiyiist.  The  heads  »re  exquiaite,  but  the  coropositiou  1 
aliraya  thought  bad.  There  were  amuHUig  anecdotes  acconi- 
pauying  the  taking  of  the  portrait,  one  of  which  I  liave  beon 
ranuuded  of  this  morning,  Jacob  being  reatleas,  Mra.  Pattis- 
aoii  sitid.  "  1  fear,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Juoob  ia  the  worst  sitter  ,tou 
evur  had."  —  "  O  no,  ma'jmi,  1  have  had  h  wopbc."  —  "  Ai, 
you  mean  the  King,"  said  the  boy  (Lunreuue  had  been  ii{)«ak- 
ing  of  George  111.  fts  a  liud  sitter.)  —  "O  no,"  uuid  Lawmiri; 
"  it  was  a  Newfoundland  dog ! "  The  boy  was  not  u  Ultle 
affronted. 

W.  S.  Landor  to  H.  C.  R. 

FiIA.iKrOBT,  OcMlwr  £0,  |(3!. 

....  At  Bonn  I  met  Mr.  Williiuu  Schlegel.  Uo  resemblu 
a  little  ixit-1>eUied  [Mnj*  trickeil  out  with  stars,  buckles.  Mil 
ribbons,  looking  askuuue  from  his  ring  and  halter  in  the  mar- 
ket, for  an  apple  &vni  one,  a  morsul  of  bread  &um  another,  t 
fig  of  ginger  from  a  third,  and  a  pat  from  every)K>d_v.  Aiuuiie 
other  novelties,  be  remarkt'd  that  Nicbuhr  was  totally  nnlitftr 
a  historian,  and  that  tlic  luttlo  of  Toulouse  was  g;tined  Ii,t  tlu 
French  ;  a  pretty  clour  indication  that  he  himself  will  nerer 
rise  into  the  place  wliicli  (lie  tells  na)  Niebuhr  ought  not  to 
occupy.  Ue  must  surely  be  an  ndmirublo  poet  who  cau  Sm\t 
iler  in  this  way  on  matters  of  fact.  The  next  raoruing  1  w" 
the  honest  Arndt,  who  settled  the  bile  this  euxeomb  of  tlu^ 
bazaar  bad  excited.  To-day  I  jMissed  before  tlie  house  uf  jour 
fiiend  Goethe, —  the  house  where  he  was  born.  I  lifted  oil 
my  bat  and  bowed  before  it. 

Deetmher  SStk  —  I  called  on  the  Coimtess  of  Blessingti'ii 
Old  Jekyll  was  with  her.  He  reuognixed  me,  and  1  staged  iu 
consequence  a  considerable  time.  I  am  iuvilCMl  ^ucTally  I" 
go  in  the  evening,  which  1  shall  sometimes  do,  but  nut  aoon  ur 
frequently.  The  converaiition  was  variuns  and  anecdotic,  nnd 
several  matters  were  related  worth  recollecting,  but  1  ctulc 
other  calls  afterwards,  so  that  all  have  eecnpcd  mu.  lai; 
Bloasington  spoke  of  Lord  Byron's  poem  on  llojfcra,  which  1* 
announced.     It  will  kill  Kogera  she  says.     It  bc^jinB,  — 
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And  his  whole  person  is  most  malignantly  portrayed.  It  con- 
cludes with  a  sneer.     It  being  asked  by  what  he  is  known,  — 

**  Why,  he  raude  a  pretty  poem." 

Lady  Blcssington  says  Lord  Byron  spared  no  one, — mother, 
wnfe,  or  friend.  It  was  enough  to  raise  his  bile  to  praise  any 
one  in  his  presence.  He  would  instantly  fall  abusing  the 
friend  that  left  him.  Lady  Blessington  read  a  most  ludicrous- 
ly absiud  letter  from  an  American,  giving  an  accoimt  of  a 
Byron  monument  to  be  formed  of  brass  and  flint,  and  covered 
with  great  names.  Lady  Blessington  was  solicited  to  contrib- 
bute  an  And^nken,  and  was  promised  that  her  name  should 
have  a  prominent  place. 


CHAPTER   XL 
1833. 

JANUARY  31st.  —  I  had  a  pleasant  few  hours  in  the  Strand 
Theatre.  Miss  Kelly  gave  a  performance  by  herself  of 
dramatic  recollections  and  imitations.  She  looked  old  and 
almost  plain,  and  her  singing  was  unpleasant,  but  some  parts 
of  the  performance  were  very  agreeable  indeed.  I  am  sure 
that  the  prologue  and  a  great  part  of  the  text  were  written  by 
Charles  Lamb.  Other  parts,  especially  a  song,  I  believe  to  be 
by  Hood.  What  I  narticularlv  cnjoved  were  the  anecdotes  of 
John  Kemble,  and  his  kindneiis  to  her  when  a  child.  Her 
eulogy  of  him  was  affecting.  Her  admiring  praise  of  Mrs. 
Jordan  was  also  delightful.  Less  cordial  and  satisfactory  her 
mention  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  She  related  that  when  as  Constance 
Mrs.  Siddons  wept  over  her,  her  collar  was  wet  with  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons's  tears.  The  comic  scenes  were  better,  I  thought,  than 
the  sentimental.  I  liked  particularly  an  old  woman,  a  Mrs.  Par- 
thian, who  had  lost  her  memory,  and  sjx)ke  of  Gerdleman  Smith, 
Tvhom  she  had  known  in  her  youth.  **  His  name  was  Adam 
Smith.  He  wrote  some  pretty  songs  on  j)olitical  economy,  and 
people  used  to  whisper  about  his  addresses  having  been  reject- 
ed, —  I  forget  by  whom  ;  but  it  was  some  one  at  Dniry  Lane." 
This  I  thought  like  one  of  Lamb's  jokes  ;  as  well  as  another, 
in  which  the  keeper  of  a  caravan  of  wild  beasts  asks  for  orders, 
as  being  of  the  profession.     Slie  condescends  to  notice  Miss 
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Rell;  as  the  beet  in  her  line,  but  makeB  h  compariaun  iif  ha 
"beasteaes"  with  actors  in  favor  of  her  own.  Is  not  tliia 
Umb'sl" 

WoKOaWOETH  TO  H,  C.  R. 

Februmy  5,  IMS. 

,  ,  .  .  1  am  come  to  that  time  of  life  when  I  must  be  pre- 
pared to  part  with  or  proi^e  my  deareBt  frieuda ;  and  God'a 
will  be  done You  mistake  iii  suppoHing  me  an  anti- 
Reformer;  thai  I  never  was,  but  an  anti-Biil-Dmu,  heart  nwl 
Boul.  It  is  a  fixed  judgment  of  my  miud,  that  an  uobridlcO 
demouriLcy  ia  the  worst  of  all  tyranniea.  Our  conatitution  hiti) 
proTided  a  check  for  the  demuL-mcy  in  the  reyal  proropilJvi', 
influence,  and  power,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  acting  dirccl- 
ly  through  its  own  body,  indirectly  by  the  influence  of  iudiviii- 
iial  peers,  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  House  of  Comiuon& 
The  old  system  provided,  in  praotioe,  a  check  both  witliuut 
and  within.  The  extension  of  the  nomination  Iwroujihs  hnn 
nciirly  dcHtmycd  the  iiitemiil  choi;k.  The  House  nt  l,(trrl« 
have  been  trampled  upon  by  the  way  in  which  the  Bill  has 
l>eon  carried  ;  and  they  are  brought  to  that  point  that  the 
peers  will  prove  uacleas  as  an  external  check,  while  the  regal 
powar  and  influence  have  become,  or  soon  will,  a  mere  shadow. 

In  passing  through  Soho  Square,  it  may  amuse  you  to  call 
in  upon  Mr,  Pickersgill,  the  portrait-painter,  where  he  will  he 
gratified  to  introduce  you  to  the  (ace  of  an  old  friend.  Take 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  there  also. 

February  24th~  —  At  the  Athenieiim,  where  I  had  an  inter- 
esting conversation  with  Hudson  Gumey.  He  talks  freely  of 
himself,  and  I  am  not  betraying  confidence  in  writing  down 
the  following  minutes.  His  mother  was  a  Barclay,  and  his 
grandfather  a  grandson  of  the  famous  author.  By  him  he  waa 
,  brought  up  a  Quaker,  and  his  first  opinions  or  feelings  were 
High  Tory.  His  grandfather,  though  a  Qtmker,  had  inspiml 
him  with  a  great  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians.  His  favorilc 
pursuit,  rivalled  only  by  a  love  of  leaping  over  five-barreH 
gates,  was  heraldry  ;  and  his  first  hatred  of  the  French  R«to 
lution  was  probably  more  stimulated  by  the  decree  aholiBhing 
liveries  and  arms  than  anything  else.  Hta  great  dcUglit  in 
London,  when  a  boy,  was  looking  at  the  carriages  going  to  the 
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levee  or  drawing-room.  But  he  never  saw  the  people  within  ;  he 
looked  only  at  the  panels.  However,  about  the  year  1 794  ~  5, 
when  at  Norwich,  he  had  for  about  sixteen  months  an  in- 
terlude of  Jacobinism  and  infidelity,  inspired  by  the  violent 
men  of  the  day.  From  Jacobinism  he  was  driven  by  observ- 
ing what  tyrants,  without  exception,  all  the  heroes  of  the 
Liberty  party  were.  He  was  cured  of  his  infidelity  by  But- 
ler's "Analogy."  He  had  read  before  a  great  deal  of  meta- 
physics. Butler  showed  him  how  far  be  could  go.  He  has 
made,  he  says,  no  advances  ever  since.  He  then  forswore  all 
metaphysics,  and  has  kept  his  oath  ;  but  he  still  has  a  great 
love  for  everything  in  the  shape  of  an  experience.  He  con- 
curred with  me  in  the  praise  of  John  Woolman,  of  whose  writ- 
ings he  says  he  has  thought  of  publishing  an  edition,  with 
notes ;  "  But  now,"  he  added,  "  my  mind  is  gone."  In  spite 
of  his  early  religious  education,  he  never  liked  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  disliking  allegory. 

March  7th  (Rem.)*  —  At  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  this 
evening,  Lord  Aberdeen  President,  an  incident  occiured  which 
greatly  interested  me  at  the  moment,  and  which  is  worth  be- 
ing related  in  detail,  if  anything  be  which  concerns  myself  A 
few  weeks  before  this  time,  John  Gage,  the  Director  of  the 
Society,  calling  on  me,  I  incidentally  remarked  to  him  that  I 
found  he  had,  in  a  late  paper  in  the  Archaeologia,  adopted  the 
vulgar  error  that  the  Latin  Missa,  and  all  the  cognate  words, 
JfoM,  AfeMc,  <fec.,  were  derived  from  the  concluding  words  of 
the  mass  dismissing  the  congregation,  —  Ite^  missa  est ;  I 
pointed  out  the  alwurdity  of  deriving  a  very  important  word 
from  an  insignificant  part  of  a  formal  instrument ;  the  essence 
of  the  sacrament  being  the  bread  and  wine,  as  be  had  himself 
acknowledged  to  be  the  fact.  And  I  interested  him  by  infonn- 
ing  him  how  I  first  came  to  perceive  this,  by  being  told  in 
Germany  that  AVrmew,  a  parish  festival,  was  an  abridgment 
of  Kirchmessy  or  church  feast,  being  the  feast  day  of  the  pa- 
tron saint.  It  flashed  upon  ray  mind  at  once  that  Afesse  must 
mean  feast ;  and  I  cited  Michaelmtis  as  {)roving  it,  being  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael,  Christmas  the  fciist  of  Christ,  <fec.  From 
this  moment  I  had  but  to  seek  for  formal  evidence  to  prove 
what  was  manifest.  Mr.  Director  on  this  begged  me  to  throw 
the  matter  of  this  new  etymology  into  a  paper,  which,  he  said, 
the  Society  would  be  glad  of.  And  this  evening  it  was  read. 
There  is  no  doubt  it  was  flippant  in  style,  and  it  was  read  very 

•  Written  in  1853. 


l^lkiferMiliK 
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IjuiAi  jmv*  that  be  on  «Tit«  ^croMks  aad  aA«^  Ttiaea.  ind 
imcli  thi>«0i,  at  mrfOeaC  wnfa  a  CkciiitT  ifad<  ijni  im  hi  ii  tkU  of 
the  iLjian  Jmfar'iriintf/ri  ;  hot  thai  1^  has  {cnat  difcahy  is 
cmii^/uiKf  a  f«i«Ta  '>r  piece  of  prose  vluck  W  hinadf  vislM 
kImmiM  )«  exttlAKot-  Tbe  things  tlm  cos  wXkMif;  are  vmb 
niitii'ii^.  He  MavH  he  should  be  hapfn'  had  W  twaie  htenn 
Ijwk.  Harward  hu  m4i1  him  hk  -  Faoft.'  Uc  thinks  it  vdl 
'i«>nir.  Ii*it  be  thintu  within^  of  the  or^iuaL  Htrv  infcnor  W 
MarU>«f:'s  play  :  ffne  iM«nc  of  that  is  scnh  the  vbole  '.  Hh*t 
liait  Maricaret  to  do  «ith  Faust  f  Uariove.  after  the  or^iul 
M'jry.  iriaketi  Fauitt  pomeM  Helen  of  Greece ! 

Aj/ril  I'M.  —  Mr.  DcnmaD  called  with  the  i»e««  that  Mi« 
Haxmitn  died  this  momini;  about  three  o'dock.  I  vss  n^ 
Mirfirified  br  thin  intelli^enue.  Life  had  lost  aD  its  cfaanna  far 
her,  and  hi-T  conKtitutiuD  iriui  entirely  broken.  An  easy  death 
mm  all  her  frieiidit  could  wiitb  for  her,  and  that  she  aeeme  to 
Imvc  Ijcen  blewied  with.  She  was  an  excellent  peiBoii,  and  1 
Miici.-rt-Iy  ret^ret  her  low. 


polopii,"  \'ol.  XX\1.  j 
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en  fmm  the  frrM  Italiiui  trbala 
(Mnnlori),  iiid  Ibe  iDriikiitil 
wfU  M  instnictiTe.    Se«i«l.»  ' 
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April  25(Ji,  —  I  did  not  rise  till  it  was  time  to  dress  to  go 
to  Miss  Flazman'^  funeral.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  mortality  of  the  season  through  influenza, 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  a  mourning-coach  could  be 
prociured.  The  burial  took  place  in  St  Gileses  Churchyard. 
It  was  a^ceremony  I  felt  to  be  a  comfort  in  the  respect  shown 
to  the  veiy  relics  of  humanity. 

May  14th,  —  Went  with  Mrs.  Aders  to  the  Exhibition. 
Only  three  or  four  pictures  which  I  wish  to  recollect.  A  monk 
confessing  to  another  monk.  A  marvellous  expression,  singu- 
lar contrast  of  feeling,  in  spite  of  similarity  of  dress  and  a  like 
emaciation.  The  fingers  of  both  skinny  and  cramped,  all  agi- 
tation and  compression,  but  still  most  dissimilar.  One  of  the 
most  striking  pictures  I  ever  saw.  This  is  by  Wilkie.  He 
has  also  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  —  a  good  likeness. 
No  man  comes  near  Wilkie  this  year,  though  both  Uwins  and 
Eastlake  have  fine  pictures.  Uwins  tells  very  clearly  the  tale 
of  a  nun  taking  the  veil,  and  Eastlake  has  a  beautifid  group 
of  trembling  Greeks  on  the  sea-shore,  —  Turks  hastening  to 
massacre  them,  an  English  boat  advancing  to  their  rescue. 
There  are  some  delightful  landscapes  by  Callcott. 

May  30th.  —  I  went  with  Mrs.  Aders  to  Pickersgill's,  to  see 
his  portrait  of  Wordsworth.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  fine  pic- 
ture, except  that  the  artist  has  made  the  disease  in  Words- 
worth's eyes  too  apparent.  The  picture  wants  an  oculist.  In 
the  evening,  being  unsettled,  I  went  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre  at 
half  price.  An  opera,  —  **  La  Sonnambula."  I  saw  Malibran. 
Her  acthig  in  the  scene  in  which,  after  a  sleep-walking  (which 
was  very  disagreeable),  she  awakes  and  sees  her  lover  or  hus- 
band, was  exquisite.  Her  love  and  joy  were  expressed  by  ad- 
mirable pantomime.  Such  artless  fondness  I  never  saw  on 
the  stage. 

May  3Ut,  —  I  accompanied  Mrs.  JafFniy  to  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster's  to  see  his  pictures.  The  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  was  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  by  my  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  masterpieces  in  Italy.  There  are 
some  delightful  specimens  of  Claude  here,  which  are  equal  to 
any  on  the  Continent.  There  are  also  capital  Rembrandts  and 
Rubenses.  It  is  true  there  are  but  few  of  the  groat  Italian 
masters,  yet  Guido's  "  Fortune  "  (a  duplicate)  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  I  know.  WesUiU  was  with  George 
Young  there,  and  I  could  hear  him  giving  the  preference  in 
coloring  to  Sir  Joshua's  Mrs.  Siddons  over  every  picture  in  the 
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room.  "  The  Blue  Boy  "  of  Gainsborough  U  h  dfliokiUH  poiiii 
ing.  Wilkie  was  in  the  room,  —  a  thoruugfa  tiootdmuin  in  ho 
appeamiice. 

Jutif  mil.  —  (Liverpool.)  At  twelve  I  got  upon  nn  onint 
bos,  and  was  driveu  up  a  steep  hill  to  the  place  wlicrc  tiw 
steam -cumageH  Ktul.  We  travelled  in  the  Becond,  c1m«  oT 
carriages.  There  were  tivc  carriagea  linked  together,  in  ouii 
of  which  werti  placed  open  seatu  for  the  traveller,  fbiirandrunr 
faciuj;  each  other ;  but  not  aJl  were  full  ;  and,  beaidea,  iLm 
wiuj  u  close  carriage,  and  also  a  uiachinG  for  lug);itg«.  The 
fiire  was  four  shillingg  for  the  thirty-ouo  mile-a.  Kventhiu; 
went  on  so  rapidly,  that  1  had  scarcely  the  power  of  nlMem- 
tion.  The  road  begins  at  an  excavation  through  rook,  ami  ii 
to  a  certain  extent  inaulatod  from  the  adjacent  countrj-.  It  is 
occAsionally  placed  on  bridges,  and  frequently  intersected  br 
ordinary  roadft.  Not  quito  a  perfect  level  is  preserved.  Da 
setting  off  there  is  a  slight  jolt,  arising  firom  the  chain  cafa^ 
ing  each  carriage,  but,  once  in  motion,  we  prooieded  «.* 
smoothly  as  possible.  For  ii  minute  or  two  the  pace  is  gentlt, 
and  is  constautly  varying.  Themathino  produces  little  smob 
or  steam.  First  in  order  is  the  tall  chimney  ;  then  the  boiler, 
a  barrel-like  vessel ;  then  an  oblong  reservoir  of  water  ;  then  * 
vehicle  for  coals  ;  and  then  comes,  of  a  length  infinitely  ei- 
tendible,  the  train  of  carriages.  If  all  the  seats  had  been 
filled,  our  train  would  have  carried  about  150  pasaengers  ;  hot 
a  gentleman  assured  roe  at  Chester  that  he  went  with  a  thon- 
sand  persons  to  Newton  fair.  There  must  have  been  two  en- 
gines then.  I  have  beard  since  that  two  thousand  pereons  kA 
more  went  to  and  from  the  fair  that  day.  But  two  thouflwid 
only,  at  three  shillings  each  way,  would  have  produced  £6001 
But,  After  all,  the  expetute  is  so  great,  that  it  is  considered  un- 
certain whether  the  establishment  will  ultimately  remunerste 
the  proprietors.  Yet  I  have  heard  that  it  already  yields 
the  sharebolders  a  dividend  of  nine  per  cent.  And  bills  have 
passed  for  making  railroads  between  London  and  BirminghMn. 
and  Birmingham  anil  Liverpool.  What  a  change  will  it  pn> 
duce  in  the  intercourse  !  One  conveyance  will  take  between 
100  and  200  passengers,  and  the  journey  will  be  made  ins 
forenoon  !  Of  the  rupidity  of  the  Journey  1  had  better  ei- 
perience  on  my  return ;  but  I  may  sity  now,  that,  stoppiffM 
included,  it  may  certainly  be  made  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 

I   should  have  observed  Itefore  that  the  most  remarfcaH* 
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movements  of  the  journey  are  those  in  which  trains  pass  one 
another.  The  rapidity  is  snch  that  there  is  no  recognizing  the 
features  of  a  traveller.  On  several  occasions,  the  noise  of  the 
passing  engine  was  like  the  whizzing  of  a  rocket.  Guards  are 
stationed  in  the  road,  holding  flags,  to  give  notice  to  the  drivers 
when  to  stop.  Near  Newton  I  noticed  an  inscription  record- 
ing the  memorable  death  of  Huskisson. 

Jun^  14th, — (Ambleside.)  I  reached  the  Salutation  Inn 
by  a  quarter  after  five  in  capital  spirits,  took  tea  in  the  com- 
mon room,  and  then  strolled  up  to  Kydal  Mount,  where  I  met 
with  a  cordial  reception  from  my  kind  friends;  but  Miss 
Wordsworth  I  did  not  see.  I  spent  a  few  hours  very  delight- 
fully ;  enjoyed  the  improved  walk  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  garden, 
fix)m  which  the  views  arc  admirable  ;  and  had  most  agreeable 
conversation,  with  no  other  drawback  than  Miss  Wordsworth's 
absence  from  the  state  of  her  health. 

June  27th,  —  Went  to  Southcy's,  where  I  passed  a  very 
agreeable  evening,  —  a  compensation  for  the  bad  weather  of 
the  forenoon.  I  had  a  cordial  reception  from  the  Laureate, 
and  found  the  whole  family  very  amiable.  There  was  a  large 
party,  —  that  is,  for  the  country. 

With  Southey  I  had  a  long  and  amicable  chat  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects.  On  politics,  he  was,  if  anything,  rather  more  vio- 
lent than  Wordsworth.  He  spoke  with  indignation  of  the  old 
Tory  branch  of  the  administration,  such  as  Lord  Palmerston, 
<fec.,  and  declared  Stanley  *  to  be  the  most  dangerous  man 
amongst  them.  On  the  whole,  I  could  not  greatly  differ  from 
him  ;  his  greatest  fault  being  that,  like  almost  all,  he  is  one- 
gided, 

June  28th,  —  Went  to  Southey's,  and  had  a  long  and  agree- 
able desultory  chat  with  him.  He  read  me  copious  additions  to 
"  The  Devil's  Walk,"  only  too  earnest.  His  articles  in  the 
Qumrterhj  Revieto  would  make  twelve  such  volumes  as  the  two 
of  moral  and  political  essays  already  published.  We  went  over 
many  interesting  subjects  of  discussion. 

I  am  now  looking  over  Miss  Wordsworth's  Scotch  journal. 
She  travelled  with  her  brother  and  Coleridge.  Had  she  but 
filled  her  volume  with  their  conversation,  rather  than  minute 
description ! 

One  saying  of  O^lendge  is  recorded.  Seeing  a  steam- 
engine  at  work,  Miss  "Wonlswodli  remarked  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  think  it  had  feeling,  —  a  huge  beam  moved 

*  Tli(»  present  L<»nl  I>crl)y. 
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slovlj  up  and  down.     Colerid^  said  it  was  like  a.  giant  wilb 

June  dOiA.  —  Spent  an  agreeable  evening  ag&iu  with  Soutbev. 
Vie  read  (Scrmaii,  and  had  the  ^uae  surt  of  political  and  moni 
oonveraatimi  bh  before.  Soitthey  Ib  a  most  amiable  man,  and 
eTeiytlilng  I  see  iu  him  pleases  me.  Speaking  of  the  poea- 
(lilitv  of  punning  tcitii  a  very  earnest  and  even  solemn  feeling, 
he  mentioned  a  pious  man  of  tlie  uiuue  of  Hem,  who,  leavitiK 
a  numerous  family  unproTided  for,  Haid  in  his  last  motnenU: 
"Olid,  that  won't  BuBerav^rrcw  tofoU  to  the  ground  unheedrd, 
will  take  can;  of  the  Hfnu." 

Juljf  4'^.  —  Soutlicy  read  mo  a  curious  correapondonct<  hc- 
tweeu  hiinaelf  and  Brougham,  soon  after  the  latt«r  became  Chao- 
cellur.     Brougham  (who,  by  the  by,  signed  "  H.  Broughma') 
be^ed  Southey  to  give  him  his  opinion  on  the  eort  of  patnia-    . 
ago  which,  us^ully  and  safely,  might  be  given  by  the  gaveat  | 
meut  to  Uterature.    Southey 's  answer  was  very  go«d, — cuttioj^  ^ 
with  all  the  forms  of  coiineey,     Alliiilinj;  to  the  ne^r  orJffl, 
wlijuh  was  ^ven  at  the  ticuu  to  aiiiue  distingiiisheil  men«( 
B<;ien:;e.  Southey  wrote  :  "  Should  the  Giielphiu  order  Iw  made 
u»e  of  as  an  eufxrn rage n ion t  to  men  of  letters,  1,  for  m_v  part, 
should  choose  to  remain  a  Ohibelline."     This  was  repeatd. 
as  a  good  joke,  by  Sydney  Smith  to  a  friend  of  Soutbev't 
Brougham  prol»ably,  therefore,  took  the  letter  in  good  part. 
He  is,   in  fact,  a  good-natured  man.     He  did  not  reply  to 
Southey'a  letter. 

Jiili/  7tk.  —  Lord  Egremout,  having  lately  set  about  making 
a  jireierve  of  the  mouutaiDS,  a  petition  was  sent  to  him  by  tlu 
iuhiibitants,  alleging  (amimg  other  objections)  that  this  wooM 
produce  a  race  of  poachers.  Southey  told  me  that  he  added  tti 
his  name  :  "  Who  never  carries  a  gun  ;  and  who  thinks  th»t 
this  is  not  a  time  when  it  is  expedient  to  stretch  feudal  pri*i- 
leges  ;  especially  in  countries  where  they  have  never  been  ei- 
ercised." 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Miss  Wordsworth, 

October  16,  IBSl- 

....  Bath  is  sanctified  to  my  feelings.  In  one  of  the  moet 
delicious  spots  imiiginable,  frontiug  the  glen,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  is  the  uncongenial  and  ostentatious  Prior  Park,  whew 
I'ope's  Allen  lived,  but  out  of  sight  of  the  deforming  ornament, 
is  Whitcorab  Churchyard.  And  there,  more  than  forty  yetm 
ago,  were  deposited  the  remains  of  my  dearest,  earUest,  sod, 
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to  my  affections,  latest  of  kindred,  —  my  mother,  an  admirable 
woman,  whose  image  is  as  fresh  now  to  me  as  it  was  when  I 
took  leave  of  her  in  January,  1 793. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Masquerier 

Plowdbn  Buildikgs,  19th.  October,  1888. 

I  heard  applied  to  you,  the  other  day,  by  an  invalid  (George 
Young),  very  coarse  words  of  abuse,  which  I  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  resented.  He  said  you  were  in»oU7it  or  impudent  in  yoiu* 
hfalth,  I  foi^t  which.  I  overlooked  the  af&ont.  The  poor 
are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  rich  ;  we  must  therefore  pardon 
the  aged  and  the  diseased  if  they  vent  their  ill-will  on  us  hearty 
young  fellows.  I,  too,  am  swaggering  with  health,  —  some 
portion  of  it  picked  up  in  that  blessed  land 

Where  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  of  age  decay. 

I  was  absent  more  than  four  months.  It  would  fill  up  my 
paper  were  I  to  enumerate  all  the  famous  places  I  saw.  There- 
fore, take  my  account  in  the  form  of  a  school  lesson  in  geography. 
My  journey  was  bounded  by  Peel  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Man  to 
the  west,  by  Inverness  to  the  north,  and  Aberdeen  to  the  east. 

You  cannot  accuse  me  of  hurrying  this  time  through  the 
country.  I  did  not  meet  with  a  single  unpleasant  incident  on 
the  journey,  and  had  a  vast  deal  of  enjoyment.  First,  I  spent 
several  weeks  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  And  Words- 
worth accompanied  me  to  Man,  Staffa,  and  lona.  I  copy  you 
a  sonnet,  which  even  you  and  your  Scotch  wife  (on  account  of 
the  subject)  will  feel  the  l)eauty  of.*  It  is,  I  think,  the  most 
perfect  sonnet  in  the  language.  Every  word  is  as  a  gem,  from 
the  pathetic  light  in  the  first,  to  the  soft  Parthenope  in  the  last, 
line.  It  is  composed  with  that  deep  feeling  and  perfection  of 
style  imited  that  bespeak  the  master. 

After  seeing  Staffa,  and  the  Caknionian  Canal,  and  wearying 
myself  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  —  a  frightful  countr}%  — 
I  went  down  the  Deeside  to  Braemar,  an  interesting  country. 
And  from  Perth  made  a  pedestrian  tour  through  the  Perth 
Highlands-t     I  stayed  nine  days  at  Edinburgh.     In  variety 

•  "  On  the  Departure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  Naples/' 

t  A  firuide  told  me  of  the  Mnn^uis  of  BrendalbftTie'n  castle,  that  it  was  to 
have  been  boilt  on  a  height,  but  an  old  woman  remonstrated  with  the  laird 
againflt'  the  foUy  of  choosing  so  cold  and  dreary  a  sjiot,  where  her  own  peat 
hot  was.  Being  asked  where,  then,  it  should  bo,  hIic  auHwered:  **  Build  wnere 
you  hear  the  thrushes  sing."    The  atlvice  was  taken.  —  H.  C.  B. 
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of  int^restiug  ohjecte,  I  know  no  pluL-e  cquaX  to  it,  —  not  era 
Nftples,  thuugli  tlieni  ia  an  iiiteUHJty  of  feeling  mised  br  tbn 
Itnliwi  cities,  vrliich  the  cold  (;liiiint«  of  Aiild  Roekie  ut  once 
rcprcsaee.  There  wiia  no  great  feat  in  tniriBportiug  tlic  liulj 
house  from  Pikleiitint;  to  Lorctto  ;  but  it  would  lie  BomethJug 
to  clftp  Edinburgh  oti  tho  shore  of  the  Adriatic  or  Meditam- 
noan,  por  Bacco  I  profesBora  aiid  all,  with  their  [lolitJod  teouir 
aiy  and  all  other  eooiiumiea.  The  poor  ItuJiau  would  stAiid  no 
uhimi;©  with  so  iwuto  and  prudent  a  people. 

The  south  of  i>cotiand  has  also  it«  beauties.  Wordswurlii'a 
poems,  *'  Yarrow  Ciivisited  and  Visited,"  made  me  quit*  Iwijj 
to  Nee  that  diatrict.  At'cordinglj,  after  viHiting  a  hospitable 
laird  on  the  Tweed,  1  went  over  the  mountain  on  &  c^giiA 

■'  The  6*nn  on  HiU  Snint  Mrirj-'»  Lake 
Flontt  donblc,  &W1UI  aai  thndow." 

But,  aliis !  there  were  no  swans  to  be  seen,  WordsnortJi 
•ays  they  ought  to  haw  been  there.      But  1  did  recogniniM 

lines. 


Glidi 


.  Vhi 


lodnrkhlJliit 


M 

heard  aiilte     I 


I  ought  not  to  omit  saving  that,  when  at  EdJnbii 
neeaed  a  muuifcstation  of  the  Hpirit.  I  never  heard 
mianiam  so  outmgeoiisly  and  niisebievously  preanlied.  It  wi> 
in  effect  and  tendency*  an  exhortation  not  to  be  deluded  by 
llie  folly  of  supposing  that  liod  liked  any  one  the  better  for 
being  moral.  "  So  you  think  (do  you  1)  that,  yon  can  get  (Jod's 
peiiec  by  wrapping  yourself  up  in  the  filthy  ra^  of  jDitfoKT 
righleousnesa,  do  you  J  Eh  ! "  This  was  a  fellow  named  Cw 
lyle,  and  he  was  intemipted  by  a  maniac,  who  screamed  oiit, 
"  T'Attv  'II  hr  Imnnn'/*  I "  nnd  he  stamped  with  his  feet,  and 
pnt  himaelf  into  the  attitude  of  the  fighting  gladiator.  Aod 
this  IuBt«d  for  a  (|Uiirter  of  n.n  hour  ! 

2/rf.  —  I  must  close  thia  letter  in  a  tune  rery  difi'ercnt  from 
its  Dommeoceraent.  I  huTo  sustaiued  another  loss.  Dear 
Mrs.  Collier  died  yesterday.  I  was  not  uuprepaml  for  tli« 
«veu1-  She  died,  as  Mary  Flaxman  died,  without  any  auifer- 
ing  whatever.  She  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  eMima- 
ble  women  I  ever  knew-  Her  crowning  virtue  was,  tliut  tiie 
lived  for  others  ;  therefore  nil  others  loved  her.  Toward*  me 
she  wa»  all  kindness :  1  owe  years  of  comfort  to  btir  caw. 
Her  last  years  were  the  happiest  of  her  life.  She  was  perfect 
ly  sutisfied  with  her  uUildruu.     Oidy  the  day  before  her  doatli, 
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Mary  said,  "  I  hope  my  motlier  will  live  long  to  plagiie  me  ; 
I  cannot  do  enough  for  her.  No  one  ever  had  such  a  mother." 
Mrs.  Collier  had  often  said  to  me,  "  My  children  are  too  good." 
These  are  consolations  under  affliction. 

July  14th.  —  (Isle  of  Man.)  At  Bala-sala  we  called  on  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cookson,*  esteemed  friends  of  the  Wordsworths  (vide 
"  Yarrow  Revisited,"  p.  205).  I  had  seen  Mrs,  Cookson  at 
Kendal  formerly  :  there  is  something  very  prepossessing  in 
her  person  and  manners.  At  Bala-sala  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  abbey  (Rushen  Abbey),  a  stream,  and  many  trees, — 
a  contrast  to  the  nakedness  of  the  adjacent  countr}\  Here 
we  lounged  more  than  an  hour.f  Wo  arrived  at  dusk  at  Cas- 
tletown, the  legal  capital  of  the  island ;  but  it  is  a  poor  little 
village  in  a  bay,  much  less  beautiful  than  Douglas.  .... 
Turned  over  a  l)ook  of  the  Mona  Statutes,  which  much  amused 
me,  —  the  style  original.  Some  expressions  are  worth  record- 
ing. It  is  ordered  that  persons  outlawed  shall  not  be  inlawed 
without  the  King's  permission,  whose  title  at  one  time  wjis, 
**  The  Honorable  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Knight,  Lord  and  King 
of  Man."  The  isle  is  divided  hi  to  "  sheddings "  (Gennan, 
Scheidungen^  —  boundaries  or  separations).  The  judges  are 
called  "deemsters,"  that  is,  doomstcrs,  or  pronouncers  of 
judgment.  The  title  of  the  King  is  "  our  doiightful  Lord." 
The  place  of  proclaiming  the  law  is  the  "  Tinwald."  "  Tin  " 
is  said  to  mean  **  proclamation,"  and  "  wald,"  "fenced  round." 
This,  too,  is  German  ;  so  that  the  Manx  language  seems  to 
have  some  Teutonic  affinities. 

•  Parents  of  the  executor  of  both  Wordsworth  nnd  H.  0.  R. 
t  And  as  tho  poot  thought  of  his  friend,  and  looked  on  the  scene 

"  Where  ancient  trees  this  convent-pile  enclose, 
In  ruin  beautiful," 

the  Sonnet,  No.  XX.,  of  Poems  connected  with  a  *onr  in  the  summer  of  1883 

was  suggested,  — 

"  And  when  I  note 
The  old  tower's  brow  yellowed  uh  with  the  beams 
Of  9WM€t  ever  there,  albeit  streams 
Of  stormy  weather-stains  that  semblance  wrought, 
I  thank  tlie  silent  monitor,  nnd  say, 
*  Shine  so,  my  aged  brow,  at  all  hours  of  the  day ! '  " 

H.  C.  R.  had  pleasure  in  recoUf^otinG;  that  he  was  present  at  the  conception 
»f  this  sonnet,  for  on  the  spot  Wordsworth  likened  the  color  on  the  '*  old 
tower  "  to  perpetual  sunshine. 
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Mrs.  Clabksok  to  H.  C.  IL  ^  J 

Dcli>ber2S,  INS.      I 

MJBs  Htttchinsoii  tells  me  that  Coleridge  was  at  Cambridg*  1 
at  the  late  iiBsombla^  of  %i<i-»e  rnm,  and,  thuiigh  nut  able  lu  riM 
till  the  aftemiion,  he  had  a  crowded  Uvie  at  his  liedsidi'. 

Before  I  left  home  I  had  been  reading  over  heaps  of  uld 
letters.  Dear  Dorothy  Wordaworth's  contaiu  tlie  history  of 
the  family,  and  of  her  exertions.  What  a  heart  and  what  t 
head  they  discover !  What  puffs  we  hear  of  women,  and  Btai 
of  men,  who  have  made  books  and  done  charities,  and  all  thit, 
but  whose  doings  and  thuikiugs  and  feelings  are  not  to  he 
compared  with  hers  I  Yet  one  man  deserves  all  the  inc«iiK 
which  his  Memory  has  received,  —  good  Mr.  Wilberforoe ! 

Orfoftn- £^(A.  —  Chatted  at  the  Athcnseiun  with  Hare,  who 
is  returned  from  Kome.     He  preached  a  seniion  that  ninite  ft  i 
noise  there,  on  the  text,  "  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  f "  wbidl  fl 
was  thought  absurd  by  many.     It  was  an  attack  on  the  nll^le^    i 
oiiH  visitors  thcru  for  their 'idle  conduct.  He   laughed  at  the 

.iuecdi)te   I  relfttod  to  him  from  Mrs.  D -,  who  overheiird  »   ' 

couple  of  bloods  going  out  of  the  chiuxsh.     "  What  did  jrm 
come  fori" —  "0,  damme,  I  came  for  snipe-shooting!" 

Becfmber  Sd. — (Cambridge.)  My  I^ian  friend,  Mayer 
(to  whom  I  have  been  showing  some  of  the  vidmda  of 
Cambridge),  had  an  opportunity  to-day  of  seeing  what  wm 
to  him  more  interesting,  perhaps,  than  the  College  prayers  at 
Trinity  Chapel,  at  which  Handel's  music  was  performed.  This 
was  a  row  occasioned  hy  an  assault  on  the  anatomical  theatre. 
A  body  for  dissection  hud  been  brought  in,  —  and  the  moh 
have  not  yet  learned,  even  here  at  a  University,  to  respect 
anatomy.  They  were  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  gowns- 
men, who  would  not  suffer  any  superstition  but  their  own; 
for  an  Oxford  Don  and  a  Cambridge  Soph  alike  adopt  the 
motto.  Tarn  Marti  quam  Mfrcurio,  and  are  not  apt  to  let  devo- 
tion to  intellectual  pursuits  interfere  with  esercisea  of  a 
robust  description.  The  spirit  of  oivt  imdergrad nates  must 
have  seemed  to  Mayer  quite  as  natural,  if  not  as  laudable,  as 
their  piety,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  genuine,  —  and  Cir  bet 
tcr  if  it  be  conventional. 


1834. 


th  Rogers  and  his  sister  b; 
t  Rose,  a  deaf  and  rheuinati« 
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man,  who  looks  prematurely  old.  He  talks  low,  so  I  should 
not  have  guessed  him  to  be  9.  man  of  note.  Rogers  was  very 
civil  to  me.  He  is  famous  for  being  a  good  talker.  I  can  re- 
cord nothing,  perhaps,  that  deserves  notice;  but  still  his 
conversation  was  pleasant  to  recollect  His  most  solid  remark 
was  on  literary  women.  How  strange  it  is,  that  while  we  men 
are  modestly  content  to  amuse  by  our  writings,  women  must  be 
didactic )  Miss  Baillie  writes  plays  to  illustrate  the  passions, 
Miss  Martineau  teaches  political  economy  by  tales,  Mrs.  Mar- 
cet  sets  up  for  a  general  instructor,  not  only  in  her  dialogues 
but  in  fairy  stories,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  is  a  schoolmistress  in 
her  tales.  We  talked  chiefly  of  literary  and  public  men. 
Rogers  praised  Lord  Liverpool  for  his  liberality,  which  he 
learned,  late  in  life,  of  Canning  and  Huskisson.  When  young, 
he  was  the  butt  of  his  companions.  At  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, there  being  a  party  at  some  gownsman's  (I  believe 
Canning),  he  broke  in,  *'  1  am  come  to  take  tea  with  you." 
—  "  No,  you  are  going  to  the  piunp ! "  And  the  threat  was 
carried  out.  Yet  he  who  suffered  such  indignity  became 
Prime  Minister.  Rogers  made  inquiries  about  Wordsworth 
with  obvious  interest.  He  related  an  anecdote  I  never  heard 
of,  —  that  W^ordsworth  had  an  accident  which  drove  entirely 
out  of  his  head  a  fine  poem,  of  which  Mrs.  Wordsworth  un- 
luckily at  the  same  time  lost  the  copy. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Mr.  Benecke. 

Jonnary  26, 1884. 

I  have  read  your  work*  with  mixed  feelings  of  satisfaction 
and  imeasiness,  but  in  which  the  agreeable  largely  predomi- 
nate. I  have  never  attempted  to  conceal  from  you  that  my 
mind  is  very  unsettled  on  the  great  points  of  religion,  aud 
that  I  am  still  what  the  Quakers  call  a  seeker.  I  was  very 
ill  educated,  or  rather  I  had  no  regular  instruction,  but  heard 
what  are  called  orthodox  notions  preached  in  my  childhood, 
when  I,  like  other  children,  believed  all  that  I  heard  uncontra- 
dicted. But  before  I  was  twenty  years  old,  I  met  with  anti- 
religious  books,  and  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  sceptical  argu- 
ments. I  sprang  at  once  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and 
from  believing  everything  I  believed  nothing.  My  German 
studies  afterwards  made  me  sensible  of  the  shallowness  of  the 

•  Probably  "  Der  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Romer  erlautert  von  Wilhelm  Benecke." 
Heidelberg,  1881. 
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wliolti  dasH  of  writere  wiiom  I  before  respeuted,  — one  good  ef- 
tavl  they  wrought  on  nii< ;  they  ruiide  idc  uonGoiouH  tif  my  on 
ignoriuiuc,  and  iudined  toe  to  a  f&vurabk>  study  of  rdi^ui 
iloctriti«s.  After  this,  your  couverBatbii  awnkeuod  my  mind  tu 
this  very  importiuit  and  salutary  doubt  It  occurred  to  me 
tliat  it  might  possibly  be,  that  certain  notions  which  1  had  rfr 
jected  as  absolute  falsehoods  were  rather  ill  stated,  orroDKnuIr 
stated,  Aiid  iMisunderstood  truths,  thau  falsehoods.  Or  nlMr, 
that  poiwibly  thore  might  be  most  important  truths  hidden,  m 
it  were,  behind  these  misruiiresontations.  Now  this  imprenioa 
has  Ijoen  greiitly  advanced  aiul  improved  by  your  book,  And  I 
aui  ill  uiiiisei|ueui3e  moat  auxious  to  pin^ue  this  inquiry, — in 
which  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  kindly  give  me  your  wd, 
— rtud  for  that  purpose  i  moan,  if  yon  will  pennit  it,  tu  com 
over  and  take  up  my  rcsidunce  for  the  summer  iu  Hfidelher^- 

I  wilt,  howewr,  advert  to  una  or  two  of  the  main  poioti. 
both  in  the  history  of  my  own  mind,  und  of  your  book.  Hix- 
ing  originally  heard  the  popular  doctrines  concerning  the  fidt 
of  mail, — the  sin  of  Adam,— justification  by  faith. — and  dw 
eternal  damnation  of  all  mankind  exce[A  a  few  twlieran, 
merely  on  ncoount  of  their  belief,  stated  in  the  most  giM 
way,  the  moment  the  inherent  ateurdity  of  such  notions  wm 
made  palpable  to  my  mind,  I  rejected  them  without  hMitatton. 
Now  it  hiuj  been  a  great  consolation  to  me,  the  findiug  in  yoar 
woric  such  a  statement  of  the  real  import  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  an  ia  entirely  free  from  all  those  ratiouat  objectlotu 
by  which  I  was  so  strongly  influenced  in  my  youth,  and  tlw 
elTact  of  which  still  romaius.  Your  views  concerning  the  M 
of  man  mitff  he.  true ;  the  popular  doctrine  mtut  bt  falas,  T(>ur 
view  Doncemiug  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  scheme  of  roAvtOf- 
tion  is  worthy  the  purest  conwptions  of  the  Divine  na«m- 
The  popular  doctrine  of  hoaveu  and  hell  is  Maoioheiam,  vtth 
this  worst  of  additions,  that  the  evil  spirit  is  txuve  pMteiftil 
than  the  good  spirit ;  fof  only  a  few  tat  to  Iw  savrd,  after  sIL 
Not  less  satisfaotoiy  to  me  ia  your  eiplnnation  of  the  natiin 
of  faith, — as  eipressive  of  a  purification  of  the  heart  (ftnn*- 
<inn(j  der  Gesiimvng).  Tho  vulgar  notion  really  rej)n>scnts  llie 
Supreme  Being  as  actuated  by  feelings  not.  very  ditferont  from 
the  pique  and  resentment  of  vain  people,  who  punish  tho» 
who  disbelieve  what  tliey  say.  In  a  word,  there  i 
topic  which  as  treated  by  you  is  repugnant  to  n 
wishes. 

The  one  doctritie  which  formit  at  present  a 


to  ray  feeliaom^J 
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stumbling-block  is  that  of  the  atonement, — the  doctrine  of 
justification  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  I  am 
not  without  hopes  that  I  shall  hereafter  receive  fix)m  you  ex- 
planations as  reasonable  as  on  other  points ;  and  that  I  shall 
find  here,  too,  that  though  you  talk  with  the  vulgar,  you  do 
not  think  with  them.  But  do  not  mistake  my  object  in  writ- 
ing this.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  write  me  a  book.  And  it  is  not 
in  a  letter  that  such  a  subject  can  be  treated ;  but  whenever  I 
take  my  residence  for  a  time  near  you,  I  shall  request  your 
aid  in  not  merely  this  matter,  but  generally  in  the  study  of 
the  great  Christian  scheme  in  all  its  bearings,  about  which  I 
have  been  talking — and  talking  very  idly,  and  sometimes  very 
lightly — all  my  life,  without  ever  studying  it  as  I  ought.  I 
am  anxious,  as  I  said  before,  to  remove  this  reproach  &om  me ; 
for,  whether  true  or  false,  it  is  sheer  folly  on  my  part  to  have 
given  it  so  little  attention,  or  rather  to  have  attended  to  it  in 
so  desultory  aVay.  I  ought  to  add  that  I  find  no  impediment 
in  the  common  notion  of  the  Divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
I  am  conscious  of  being  both  Soul  and  Body  and  yet  One,  I 
can  see  nothing  incredible  even  in  the  notion  of  the  Divine  and 
human  nature  of  the  Redeemer,  as  he  is  called ;  but  in  what 
does  that  redemption  consist  1  That  is  the  great  difficulty. 
Here,  again,  the  vulgar  doctrine  expressed  in  such  phrases  as 
"  the  precious  blood  "  of  Christ, — his  infinite  sufferings, — the 
atoning  sacrifice,  —  &c.,  &c., — these,  like  the  doctrines  which 
you  have  so  well  explained,  excite  nothing  but  disgust  for  the 
present.  My  wish  and  hope  are,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
throw  light  on  these  also. 

April  4ih.  —  Dined  at  Gooden*a,  where  I  met  among  others 
Dr.  Lindley,  the  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  He 
surprised  me  by  saying  he  knew  Goethe  only  as  a  botanist,  in 
which  character  he  thought  most  highly  of  him,  he  being  the 
author  of  the  New  System  of  Botiiny ;  and  that  this  is  now  the 
opinion  of  the  most  eminent  botanists  both  in  France  and 
England.     I  rejoice  at  this  unexpected  intelligence. 

July  7th,  —  Went  to  Miss  Denman,  with  whom  I  had  a 
long  chat  on  business.  She  wishes  that  Mr.  Flaxman's  re- 
maining works  should  be  preserved  together,  —  a  reasonable 
and  honorable  object  of  anxiety. 

July  9th,  —  In  the  evening  at  the  Athenaeum,  where  I 
found  everybody  agitated  by  the  news  of  the  day.  The  Min- 
istry is  broken  up.     I  am  far  from  thinking  it  certain  that  the 
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Tories  will  oome  in.  It  nmy  end  in  ihe  re-eatahlishment  of 
the  Ministry  as  before  the  lUrlbrm  Bill  pnsBc'd.  The  Ineh 
Cliiiruh  Bill  in  the  rock  on  which  the  weak  administrutiun  lau 
spliL  In  fikct  tho  Ministry  want  uoiu-age  to  give  up  the  Iriali 
C'hiircli,  und  tbuj'  are  at  the  sumu  time  agiiinat  Uic  Irish  11c- 
[leident.  Between  tbo  two  parties,  they  atrive  in  vain  to  8tc«r 
u  middie  find  aafe  course, 

Jiili/  llJth.  ~  I  accompanied  Miss  Mackenzie,  with  i«dj 
Charlotte  Proby,  to  Wilkie's,  where  we  saw  the  very  iutenut- 
ing  beginning  of  a  painting,  "  Columliua  showing  hiH  Plum  ti' 
two  Monks."  Only  the  philosopher's  head  and  the  figure  uf 
uu  interesting  yonth  were  finished-  It  is  a  \er';i  pruraising  be- 
ginning. But  Wilkie  is  more  interesting  than  his  picture.  A 
mild  nnd  sickly  man,  with  an  expression  rather  of  kindnrai 
than  of  elevation  of  character ;  hia  gray  little  eyes  are  not 
without  au  expresaion  of  slyueHs. 

July  25ih.  —  Heard  with  s.rrow  of  the  deifth  of  a  grc«t 
man.  Coleridgk  .'  Mrs.  Adera  brought  the  intelligence.  Ha 
died  with  great  c<im])OBiiro,  and  fully  sensilile  of  hia  condition. 
Wurdsworth  declared  to  me  (in  1812)  that  the  powers  of  We- 
ridge's  mind  were  greater  than  those  of  any  man  he  nn 
know.  His  genina  he  thought  to  be  great,  hnt  his  talent* 
gri'ater.  And  it  was  in  the  union  of  ao  much  genius  wi  ' 
much  talent  that  Coleridge  snrjmssed  nil  the  men  of  ~ 
worth's  acquaintance. 

W.  S.  Lasdor  to  H.  C.  R. 

[N'o  date,  bill  on  (he  cniUlde  it  vrilten,  "  SBinmar,  IFU."] 

Mv  FRrESi) !  MY  Fbebnd  \  —  What  a  dismal  gitp  has  been 
mitde  within  n  little  time,  in  the  ftirest  of  intelleL-t,  aninn^  the 
plants  (if  tiighcBt  growth !  Byron  and  Scott  put  thf  foaliionalile 
world  in  deep  uiouruing.  The  crape,  however,  was  soiiii  tlir«*ii 
aside,  and  people  took  their  uoffee,  and  drew  their  card,  oiul 
looked  na  anxioosly  aa  ever  at  what  was  turning  un.  Th«c 
dentha  were  only  the  psktterings  of  rain  before  the  stonu. 
Ooethe,  your  mighty  frieud,  dropped  into  the  grave.  Another, 
next  to  him  in  power,  goes  after  him,  —  the  dciir  good  (.'ole- 
ridge.  Little  did  I  think,  when  we  shook  hands  nt  porting, 
tliBt  onr  hands  ahould  never  join  again. 

i^uthey  is  anffering  from  a  calamity  worae  than  death,  be- 
fallen one"  dearer  to  him  than  himself.  How  is  WordswoKli' 
It  appears  as  if  the  world  were  cracking  nil  iil<ont  lui^  and 
leaving  me  no  ohjeet  on  which  to  6x  my  eyes. 
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Visit  to  Heidelberg. 

Left  home  August  1st,  —  Returned  November  10th, 
On  my  way  I  stopped  at  Bonn  (August  3d),  and  spent  an 
hour  with  Amdt.  I  had  seen  this  distinguished  patriot  and 
popular  writer  only  once  before,  —  at  Stockholm,  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  —  yet  he  recognized  me  at  once.  I  found  him  in 
affliction;  he  had  recently  lost  a  fine  boy,  by  drowning,  through 
the  unskilfulness  of  a  servant.  When  he  had  disburdened  him- 
self of  this  sorrow,  he  talked  with  great  animation  on  the  pub- 
lic concerns  of  the  day.  Amdt  was  a  violent  hater  of  Buona- 
I)artc,  and  fled  from  his  proscription.  When  the  restoration 
was  complete,  he  became  obnoxi(»us  to  the  sovereigns  he  htid 
so  warmly  served  (not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  the  people), 
and  was  not  suffered  to  lecture  at  Bonn,  where  he  was  a  pro- 
fessor, though  his  salary  was  allowed  him.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  talked  of  all  countries  but  Prussia ;  but  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  injustice  done  him  by  the  gov- 
ernment. He  was  greatly  altered  in  his  political  feelings,  and 
chiefly  through  the  effect  of  one  speculative  opinion,  and  that 
is,  the  great  influence  of  national  character  and  race.  It 
seemed  to  break  in  upon  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  justice.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  nations  are  doomed  to  a  certain  course  by  a 
sort  of  ftttahty  superior  to  the  influence  of  opinions  or  moral 
causes.  He  loved  the  Prussian  character,  and  spoke  slighting- 
ly of  the  Poles,  —  I  suppose  under  the  influence  of  this  fixed 
opinion.  He  considered  the  Poles  incapable  of  fidelity,  and 
therefore  of  union.  Compared  with  them,  he  spoke  hi«^hly  of 
the  Russians.  On  the  same  ground,  he  justified  the  predomi- 
nance of  England  in  Ireland.  The  Irish,  he  said,  have  no 
foresight,  no  prudence  ;  they  cannot  colonize,  arid  are  incapable 
of  self-government.  They  are  brave,  but  cannot  make  use  of 
the  effects  of  bravery.  Of  France  he  said,  in  spite  of  Napo- 
leon*s  famous  cry,  "  Ships,  commerce,  and  colonics,"  it  cannot 
become  a  colonizing  state.  The  English  would  have  already 
settled  matters  in  Algeria.  Neither  the  Russians  nor  the 
French  could,  he  thought,  ever  be  a  great  naval  power.  He  as- 
sorted that  the  German  chanicter  resists  slavery.  Even  when 
the  government  is  in  fonn  absolute,  the  administration  cannot 
be  arbitrary.  In  nothing  that  Amdt  said  could  I  more  agree 
with  him  than  in  this.  Some  of  his  other  assertions  are  per- 
haps fancifiil ;  but  there  was  a  youthful  vigor  in  a  man  of 
sixty-five  which  it  was  delightful  to  contemplate. 
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Juytal  lltk. — Ai  ■  funv  ■[  MaiLune  Thoniiis's  I  nu4, 
■aot)^  atfaer  cid  fnmd^  Ludci^  Ti«':k,  his  dnughler,  sw)  tlu' 
rimiiliMi  He  u  more  bent,  liii  vrtli  b  firmer  comploium, 
llaut  wbcn  I  M«  kim  U  l^naeden,  in  1829.  Ho  spoko  or  CAl^ 
ndg«  «tti)  hi^  adrainliini,  and  hr»rd  at  his  d«atJi  <*itb  gnti 
afpMVDt  Mmvw.  I  spoke  of  bts  i>nnNiif«r^MrA«  lUdtUr,  vA 
cotnjiuDetl  oT  ha  fane  of  depnciatioa  biwimls  the  Eoglwh 
ita^.  The  moat  pramiarat  penon  —  he  who  ulked  Uio  motl 
■ad  Uht  liest — «M  Urimm.*  onevf  tbe  Grhradrr  Griium.  tli«au- 
tburii  uf  the  TMrmSkrriim,  and  u(  Ihe  fttmoua  "Gunuaii 
ClfnnuBiir.''  He  is  m  lirelr  talker,  with  u  very  intdlvctiul 
oonntenaiiee,  eqmsirs  rather  of  qiuekiie«  than  depth.  He 
dMlalined  vebemeall^  agiuMt  the  cheap  litenttire  of  the  d«r, 
— Mi  nurelj  oo  *™'"'t  of  ita  hganng  tht  tradt,  hut  becsHsu  it 
^*n  onlj  iinperftot  knowledge,  eicius  jHide,  ood  dntwfr  pru> 
pU  out  of  their  poper  sphere.  He  is  iMf  liie  convspoiuiait 
of  Hajirard. 

Duriiitf  my  stav  at  Heidellwrg  much  of  my  time  was  spent 
wit)i  mv  old  college  acqiiaiiitanoe,  Krederit.k  Schiosser  of  tlw 
StifL  Here  (says  nn- journal  of  the  17ih  August)  I  had  a  very 
friendly  reception  from  Suhluaser  aud  his  ■wife,  aud  also  from 
Senator  Brentano,  his  wife,  &c.,  ita.  By  the  presence  of  so 
many  acquaintances  I  wag  put  into  high  spirits,  and  1  baT8 
not  for  a  long  time  been  in  a  more  delightful  frame  of  mimi 
To  this  the  singidar  beauty  of  the  apot  contributed  not  a  little. 
The  views  up  and  down  the  Neckar,  from  the  platform  before 
tliio  cx-monastcry,  are  e.vquisitc,  and  the  amiable  occiipien 
sconi  fully  tu  enjoy  them. 

On  a,  Buhsequent  occasion  Schloaser  ehowed  me  a  valuable 
collection  of  MSS.  and  old  pamphlets,  of  and  about  Goethe. 

Septemiirr  2d. — An  interesting  afternoon.  I  dined  with 
Madame  Niese.  The  Bcncckcs  and  Schlossera  there,  and  with 
them  liorrcs.  Professor  of  History  at  Munich,  his  wife,  daugh- 
ter, and  grandchild.  Gorres  has  the  wildest  physiognomy,— 
looks  like  an  overgrouii  old  student.  A  faun-like  nose  and 
liim,  fierce  eyes,  and  locks  as  wild  as  Calilion's.  Strong  sense, 
witli  a  sort  of  sulky  indiflereiicc  towards  others,  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  manner.     1  had  little  or  no  conversation  with 


•  Mr,  Howitl  telk  me  thnt  H.  C.  Vi.  pive  to  the  brolhera  Rrimm  the  cupiliil 
-ryof-Tlia  Fisherman  slid  hi*  Wifp."     Mr.Hnwitt  snvK;  "  1  hud  heard  Ihii 


!  said  be  diKovered  it 


aslied  H.  C,  I  .        _.. 

.  w  he  found  it.     I  think  lie  lisd  it  from  an  old  wanmn, 

H'  precisely*  rvtolh-ct.    Of  the  fact,  however,  I  un  certain,  thil 
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him.  The  gentlemen  went  up  to  the  vineyard,  while  I  stayed 
with  the  ladies,  and  except  a  little  talk,  at  last,  about  Jena  and 
the  Brentanos,  I  had  no  chat  with  him.  I  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  talked  more  than  with  such  persons  I  ought.  Gorres  is  a 
rigid  Catholic.  He  was  once  a  sort  of  Radical,  but  is  now  a 
Conservative.  His  books  are  distinguished  for  their  obscurity ; 
his  work  on  the  Volksbiicher  is  such  as  the  Volk  would  never 
understand.  Of  his  later  works  I  know  nothing.  He  found 
in  me  a  strong  resemblance  to  Franz  von  Baader,  —  a  philo- 
sophic mystic  I  * 

Walking  home  e€u*ly  I  met  Charles  Kemble  and  his  wife.  I 
joined  them,  and  chatted  with  them  for  an  hour  on  the  walk 
towards  the  Stift.  He  talked  of  German  literature  sensibly, 
and  in  a  gentlemanly  tone.  He  said  he  was  very  happy  that 
he  had  now  nothing  to  do  with  the  stage.  Charles  Young  has 
also  been  staying  at  Heidelbci^.  I  went  one  evening  to  the 
theatre  with  him,  to  see  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  He  soon 
became  tired.  He  has  since  dined  at  oiu*  table-dliote,  and  I 
have  had  a  walk  with  him. 

September  19th.  —  In  the  morning  I  had  a  call  from  the  Kir- 
chenrath  Schwarz,  a  conscientious,  good  old  man,  who  sent  me 
a  letter  lately  to  apologize  for  having  contradicted  my  citation 
of  Kant's  distribution  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  among  the  four 
polished  nations  of  Europe,  —  to  the  French  the  blossom,  the 
Italians  the  crown,  the  English  the  fruit,  and  the  Gennans  the 
root.  His  letter  contains  less  apt  citations  from  Kant,  but  is 
still  worth  preservation. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Kirchenrath  Schwarz,  to  tea 
and  supper.  A  small  party  of  serious  jxjrsons,  whom  Benecke 
greatly  likes.  I  was  against  the  field  in  vindication  of  Goethe. 
And  we  had  also  religious  talk.  One  circumstance  was  remark- 
able, —  all  the  party,  i.  e.  Uhlmann,  with  our  host  and  Benecke, 
were  against  rationality  in  religious  sentiment,  and  yet  they  all 
persisted  that  the  government  had  no  right  to  remove  even 
PauluSy  having  once  appointed  him.  Who  shall  be  judge  in 
such  cases  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  a  true  interpretation  of  the 

•  I  have  Rince  read  Gorrei'  account  of  his  persecution  by  the  Prussian 
coverument  in  1819.  This  book  is  neither  mystical  nor  Jacobinical,  but  is 
full  of  high  moral  feeling.  I  translate  one  sentence,  because  I  recollect  that 
when  very  young  I  had  the  same  thought:  *'  He  (i.  e.  Giirres)  bore  this 
jZfirficifc»e/zM«^  (setting  back  or  check)  with  cheerful  resignation,  because  he 
always  deemed  it  a  vain  presumption  in  anv  individual,  a  member  of  a  large 
and  complex  state,  that  no  should  be  rewarded  according  to  his  deserts;  con- 
sidering merit,  even  when  undisputp«l,  as  but  a  gift  which  is  to  be  grntefullv 
accepted,  withoutasking,  on  that  account,  for  au  additional  reward.**  —  H.  C.  It. 
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(ii»i[)ul  1  Paiilua  does  not  ta  terms  rcjeut  the  Gospel ;  he  wj« : 
"  We  (uui  only  inuke  apirituiil  itdvancv  on  the  rood  Jeaiia  Cbrial 
huB  pointed  out,  —  hia  Uuepel  we  Bcwpt,  —  that  ie  euougli  fur 
us."  Whetiicr  he  believes  in  miracles,  as  we  du,  is  not  esHentiul. 
The  Reforaaation  was  not  closed  when  tlie  I'rotestAut  churehi'S 
wero  foiiiuled,  and  we  will  not  »ii«t  the  door  to  further  refornis. 
We  are  not  bound  to  any  ci'sed  !  Ono  of  the  party  was  for  put- 
ting' Herdur  above  Goethe.  This  I  did  not  iillow.  though  I  vru 
willing  to  admit  that  an  iuii»nHdouB  Hiispicion  that  Herder  van 
in  r..'ligioii8  mattere  above  tJoethe  might  operate  ou  tho  lattw 
80  lis  t«»  tnalio  him  feel  iiufricndly  to  Herder.  Undoubtedly'  be- 
tween Ihese  men  there  wan  no  love  lost. 

SrplKialier  20tk.  —  Finished  the  fourth  Tolnme  of  Gottlw'i 
"  CorruBpondeuce."      Many    moat    delightful  things  in  tliwo 
vijlumos.     I  WR8  surprised  by  Uoethe's  favomble  judgintiit  of 
Walter  Soott'»  "  Life  of  Napoleon."     He  calls  Scott  the  hert  J 
narrator  of  the  a^  ;  and  apeaksof  him  as  an  upright  miui  «)W  ■ 
hiis  tried  to  got  rid  of  natiuniil  pnyudicea.     He  ooneliidm  by  [hi   ^ 
shrewd  remark,  that  "  tuck  bookt  thaw  you  more  of  ^Ae  wnltr 
than  the  gubject," 

Dined  with  Madame  Herder.  I  talked  with  her  aboat  her 
great  father-in-law.  She  declares  him  to  have  l»ecn  a  Unita- 
rian, and  says  he  spoke  the  ■  langua;^  of  orthodoiy  without 
lM3ing  orthodox. 

I  left  before  four,  and  then  went  to  Schlogaer.  Looked  owr 
some  pamphlets  about  Uoethe,  —  his  correspondence  with  KIop 
stock.  KIopHtock  admimishcd  him  for  letting  the  Duke  g^ 
drunk.  Goethe  answered  nvther  coldly,  hut  respectfidly,  noA 
heg;jed  to  be  spared  such  letters.  Klopetock  thereon  replied 
that  Uoethe  was  iniworthy  such  an  act  of  fViendship.  Thov 
probably  never  met  again.  Goethe  nowhere  alludes  to  this- 
The  Inst  answer  to  the  charge  is,  that  Goethe  lived  to  the  ap) 
of  eighty-throe,  and  the  Duke  to  more  than  seventy.  No  ruin- 
ous HenHuality  could  have  been  practised  hy  them. 

tSif/ilfmber  21rt.  —  llead  with  licnecke,  and  aftorwards  walkfil 
with  him  and  Mrs.  Benecke  to  Madame  Niese.  The  Schlossew 
came  there.  An  interesting  chat  witt  Fritz  Sehlosser  alxiut 
the  men  of  the  last  age,  —our  youth.  He  said  that  F.  .lacobi 
anxiously  wished  to  Iw  a  Christian,  and  would  hail  him  ti£  n 
Iwnettietor  who  should  relieve  him  from  his  doubts.  In  fact, 
J;icohi  was  a  Sentimentalist  and  a  Thciat.  He  hated  Kantinn- 
isin  because  he  thought  it  wanted  life  and  feeling.  He  loved 
Spinom's  character,   but  thought  himself  wronged  in  being 
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treated  as  his  follower.     He  was  fond  of  quoting  Pascal  and 
Hemsterhiisius. 

Two  subjects  of  frequent  talk  were  the  strange  story  of 
Kasper  Hauser,  about  whom  many  pamphlets  had  been  writ- 
ten and  opinions  had  widely  differed ;  and  Goethe's  **  Corre- 
spondence." There  was  a  great  deal  of  cant  about  the  want 
of  respect  shown  to  the  public  in  giving  to  it  Goethe's  insig- 
nificant letters.  A  story  by  Zelter  is  applicable  in  this  in- 
stance :  **  There  goes  Fritz,"  said  one  soldier  to  another,  as  the 
King  went  by.  "  What  a  shabby  old  hat  he  has  on ! "  — 
**  Dummer  Junge^'*  said  the  other,  "  you  do  not  see  what  a  fine 
head  he  has." 

I  had  some  conversations  with  Geheimerath  Schlosser  of  the 
Stadt,  the  historian ;  and  also  with  Paulus.  The  latter,  in  his 
Sopkronizon,  relates  an  anecdote  which  he  had  from  my  old 
and  very  honest  friend  Jung,  of  Mainz.  The  latter  saw  a  poor 
old  woman  at  a  station  of  a  Calvary  in  Bavaria.  She  was 
crawling  on  her  knees  up  the  hill.  She  told  her  story.  A  rich 
lady  who  had  sinned  was  required  by  her  confessor  to  go  on  her 
knees  so  many  times  up  the  Calvary ;  but  she  might  do  it  by  dep- 
uty. She  paid  this  poor  woman  24  kreutzers  (8  d.)  for  a  day's 
journey  on  her  knees,  "  which,"  said  the  woman,  *'  is  jwor 
wages  for  a  day's  hard  labor ;  and  I  have  three  children  to 
maintain.  And  unless  charittiblo  souls  give  me  more,  my 
children  must  go  with  half  a  bellyfull." 

My  object  in  making  this  stay  at  Heidelberg  was  to  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  Beuecke's  speculative  philosophy, 
in  which,  certainlv,  I  did  not  succeed.  As  one  of  the  means 
of  making  that  philosophy  known  to  the  English  liberal  pub- 
lic, he  was  desirous  that  I  should  translate  the  preface  to  his 
**  Comraentiiry  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans."  I  made 
a  translation,  with  which  he  was  moderately  satisfied,  but  I 
never  attempted  to  print  it* 

In  my  journal  of  October  17th,  I  wrote  :  Afler  dinner  I  was 
again  with  Benecke.  He  is  very  poorly ;  but  we  had  an  in- 
teresting conversation.  He  dwelt  on  two  ideas  which  he 
deems  of  great  importance,  —  the  distinguishing  thoughts  of 
Necessity  and  Liberty  ;  the  one  l>eing  such  thoughts  as  arc 
bound  by,  and  altogether  have  their  character  from,  that  Ne- 

*  Now,  after  twenty  years,  not  only  that  preface,  brt  the  whole  work,  has 
6een  translated  and  dven  to  the  miblic  by  hi*  son  Willinin.  —  H.  C.  R.  '*  An 
Kxposition  of  St.  rnul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  William  Benecke. 
Translated  from  the  German/'    Longman,  1&54. 
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oessit.T  of  which  man  partakea.  Such  are  nil  the 
arising  imt  of  the  wnteniplatiwn  of  Nature.  And  the  thoughU 
of  Lihertj  tav  those  which  B-riae  out  of  thui  uolf-Uetemiiiiiiig 
r  ill  uuin  which  constitutes  hia  moral  naliirv.  Tu  Lhie 
lK:]on){  all  moral  ideas.  Of  Libertj  he  ftirthvr  explaiued. 
this  Ixjttig  a  taculty  liahle  tu  be  abused,  —  and  this  iuev- 
t,  —  the  purpose  of  our  being  la  so  to  improve  this  fnciil- 
or  exert  it,  that  at  least  it  is  no  longer  uipahle  of  orriit)!. 
Wheu  ouco  man  civnnot  abuse  his  frcodom,  —  when  he  volun- 
tarily and  spoutaneouflly  does  what  the  moral  law  requires,  — 
ttiou  there  is  that  syutbeMS  or  union  of  Litierty  and  Necessity 
which  ia  the  characteristic  of  God,  and  by  nttAiutn^  to  which 
man  partakes  of  the  Divine  nature,  — the  problem  of  hiiiuaD 
existence  to  be  ultimately  solved  by  all ! 

Let  me  connect  with  this  a  strange  saying  of  Onotbe's,  Iwing 
the  tit  pliu  ultra  of  prugruss,  —  "  If  there  be  not  a  God  now, 
there  will  be  one  day." 

I  shall  take  no  notice  of  my  walks  with  Iteueckc  in  this 
glorious  conntiy,  nor  of  my  interuoiu-ae  with  his  ntlmimhl* 
wife  who  still  survives,  but  refer  only  to  hia  opinions.  One  of 
these,  more  remarkable  than  that  on  Liberty  and  Seceaaity. 
he  gnve  mo  on  the  19th  of  October,  when  ho  read  to  me  sotufr 
thing  be  had  written  on  the  Lord's  Sup[icr.  He  explniiied  the 
meal  as  a  symlwl  of  the  luiion  of  the  ('liristian  with  God.  Il 
ia  by  food  that  life  is  Kustaincd,  —that  is,  the  imiou  of  tint 
body  and  aoul,  or  spirit  But  had  not  the  food  a  spirit,  it 
could  have  no  uifect  on  the  roind.  The  nutritive  power  of  the 
food  is  distinct  from  its  coarse  material  nature.  And  so  iSt 
Paul  apcnks  of  a  rjnritual  bodff,  Benocke  did  not  succeed  iu 
making  mo  comprehend  his  explanatiou  of  Christ's  words: 
"  This  is  my  body."  This  reminded  me  of  a.  fine  aayiug  liy 
Coleridge,  in  the  Qvarterit/  Jfet'ieip,  that  '■  tlie  Calvtnists  hsd 
volatilized  the  Enchariat  to  a.  word,  - — the  Honuiniats  ueailieil 
it  to  an  idol."  Benecke  added,  that,  living  in  a  Cbriatian 
country,  he  should  not  be  aatiafied  without  parluking  of  th* 
Loi-d's  Supper,  though  he  attaches  no  importance  to  it  Of 
L'ourae,  the  Roman  Catholic  idea  of  the  reception  twing  nectt- 
sary  to  salvation  ia  gross  superstition.  And  he  added,  what 
my  joiimul  remarks  had  occurred  to  me  liofore,  that  tJie  t«it 
which  says  that  he  that  lielievetli  and  is  baptiKod  shull  Iw 
saved,  and  that  he  that  betieveth  not  shall  lie  damned^j 
not  say,  "  and  he  that  is  uot  baptized  bIihII  be  damnod.!9^ 
of  immersion  as  the  primitive  form  of  1 


^ 


h»ranedjMj^ 
unnwL^H^H 
■aptiao^^^^l 
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Rem.*  —  Of  my  admiration  for  Goethe,  Benecke  says,  in  his 
published  letters :  t  "  I  agree  with  you  in  the  judgment  you 
express  of  what  Robinson  has  thought  of  Goethe.  He  who  so 
admires  Goethe  "  (a  just  admiration,  I  think)  '*  shows  that  he 
does  not  miss  in  him  tliat  without  which  there  can  be  no  true 
greatness.  And  he  who  does  not  perceive  where  it  is  not,  can- 
not feel  it  where  it  really  is."  This  is  not  altogether  true,  in 
its  application  to  me.  If,  by  iwt  missing^  Benecke  meant  that 
I  did  not  perceive  where  it  was  not,  he  did  me  injustice.  Tlie 
real  difference  between  us  lies  in  this,  that  I  could  perceive  an 
excellence  where  the  higher  was  not. 

October  24tL  —  I  met  Frau  von  Amim,  and  had  a  long  talk 
with  her  about  her  book,  —  "  Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a 
Child."  She  is  highly  and  unreasonably  dissatisfied  with  what 
has  l>een  done,  or  rather  not  done,  in  England.  She  had  diffi- 
culty in  getting  it  introduced  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  herself; 
and  even  at  last  she  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  translation  an 
English  acquaintance  had  made  for  her,  that  she  printed  a 
translation  of  her  own.  This  might  be  worth  keeping  in  a 
cabinet  of  literary  curiosities,  but  it  never  became  sufficiently 
known  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule  or  censure.  She  told  me 
that  Gorres  declares  this  lx)()k  will  be  the  noblest  monument 
yet  erected  to  Goethe's  meinor}'. 

At  six  I  went  with  Charlotte  Ser\'iere  to  see  the  painter 
Veit,  with  whom  and  Madame  von  Schlegel  I,  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening.  Madame  von  Schlegel  was  the  daughter  of 
Moses  MendelssohTi.  She  is  the  mother  of  Veit,  and  married 
as  her  second  hu8l)and  Friedrich  von  Schlegel.  She  is  old,  and 
has  the  appeanmce  of  a  sensible  woman.  I  talked  with  her 
chiefly  on  personal  matters.  She  spoke  with  regret  of  Wilhehn 
Schlegers  having  become  so  nmch  of  a  Frenchman  in  his  lite- 
rary opinions.  Certainly  the  learned  Professor's  affected  disre- 
gard of  German  literature  is  not  the  least  of  his  coxcombicali- 
ties. 

By  the  by,  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  conductor  of 
the  diligence  by  which  I  came  from  Heidelberg,  a  well-looking 
man,  though  somewhat  of  a  braggart,  said  that  he  had  a  brotli- 
er  on  the  Frankfort  stage,  who  had  been  offered  a  salary  of 
several  thousand  dollars  to  go  to  Stuttgsirt.  "  But,"  said  he, 
"  my  brother  will  not  go  to  Stuttgart,  —  at  Stuttgiut  there  is 
no  public,  there  is  only  a  Court  ! !  "     A  genuine  Imperial  free- 

•  Written  in  1864. 

f  "  Wilhelm  Benccko's  Lcbenskizzeund  Bricfe."    Dresden,  1860. 
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city  speech.     He  said  his   father  and  family  for  a   hiiodrtJ 
yuara  had  been  conductors  of  n  diligence. 

Parsing  through  Diiukirk,  I  strolled  iiito  the  lar^o  ctiurcli, 
where  tlioro  were  three  priests  engaged  in  catechizing hoybuiid 
girla.  It  was  by  uu  means  an  edifying  sighL  I  iinderHti-cd 
only  a  little,  but  enough  not  to  lumeut  that  I  could  iiuJcrntuml 
no  more.  1  heard  who  wan  the  (irst  man,  and  to  the  uunwcr 
an  to  who  waji  the  tir«t  woman,  I  lieard  a  "  Jiiui."  "  Hatl  Adtuii 
a  father  1 "  seenied  a  puzzler  to  the  Itoy,  and  how  he  answcn-<l 
I  cuiilil  nut  hear ;  neitliur  did  I  hear  the  answer  to  a  igiiL'stiiin 
which  would  have  licen  a  puzzler  to  me,  —  why  man  was  nimli' 
of  the  limoN,  lie  tcrrt,  and  not  of  aome  other  wpece  dc  terrr-.  T<i 
a  question  which  I  could  guess  was,  ''  Why  was  Eve  said  In 
have  been  made  of  Adam's  rib  1 "  I  did  catcJi  the  r^ply  of 
tlie  teacher,  not  of  the  boy,  —  "  Crnt  pour  /aire  voir  qw  la 
fanme  ett  en  diptndaucf  mtr  r/iomnte. "  Aud  tlieu  the  dirty  fel- 
low grinned  with  a  leer  and  a  wink  t«  the  Mttsiaira  U*  Hrmgen. 
And  Kome  women  grinned  too.  And  this,  says  my  journal,  m 
religiiiuH  iutttructiou,  and  sa  t'lirietians  are  tiiuglit  !  i  mvf\\\ 
have  added,  — and  S".'  is  soi^Lety  formed.  This  inc^ident  iiiudc' 
such  an  impression  on  me  that  1  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  it 


DfcembfT  l^th.  —  I  dined  with  the  Baldwins,"  and  had,  as 
usual,  an  agreeable  evening.  He  is  in  high  spirita  at  tlic 
change  of  thb  Ministry.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  Duke 
ami  yir  Rol)ert  Peel  will  lie  reforming  Ministers,  —  a  good  sign 
certainly.  The  dissohition,  it  is  supposed,  will  take  place  iu)- 
mL>diatcIy.  I  had  no  diOicidty  in  treating  lightly,  and  as  suits 
an  after^linner  conversation,  tliese  serious  matters.  Feeliin!, 
as  I  do,  BO  little  of  a.  partisan,  if  I  could  by  a  wish  determine 
the  character  of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  it  should  contain 
a  few  Radicals,  —  merely  enough  to  enable  the  party  to  say  nil 
they  wish,  and  the  Whigs  sliould  be  just  strong  enough  to  re- 
sume their  places,  but  with  so  very  powcrfid  a  Tory  Opposition 
as  to  lie  restrained  from  mcoKures  of  destructive  violence.  In 
u  letter  to  aiy  lirother  I  wrote  ;  "  There  is  such  an  eiiuipoise 
of  honor,  integrity,  niid  intelligence  distributed  among  the 
conscientious  Conservative  aliirmists  on  the  oue  hand,  and  the 
generous  and  philanthropic  Kcfonners  on  the  otiier,  that  I 
liikvc  no  strong  feeling  in  any  contest  between  them.  I  iviA  a 
jMKsioiiate  hostihty  iigniiist  none  lint  tlio  Kadicals.  The  old 
Tory  i«.rty,  if  not  dead,  is  forced  to  aham  death," 
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December  27tk,  —  (On  a  visit  to  my  friends  the  Pattissons  at 
Witham.)  I  took  a  walk  with  the  Pattissons  in  the  grounds. 
They  have  been  planting  trees  near  the  rivulet  in  the  meadow, 
as  suggested  by  me  two  years  age.  To-day  I  planted  three 
limes  in  a  triangular  positioiL  Perhaps,  as  Jacob  Pattisson 
half  said,  these  trees  will  keep  ahve  my  memory  longer  than 
any  other  act  of  my  life  !  Yet  no  child  was  present  to  witness 
the  planting.  At  night  I  read  Gregory's  "  Life  of  Robert  , 
Hall."  The  only  passages  that  attracted  me  were  the  mots. 
His  religious  character  had  nothing  peculiar  in  it.  He  had  fine 
taste  and  great  eloquence,  but  after  all  was  not  first-rate,  — 
that  is,  not  equal  to  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Burke.  But  he  was 
facile  j/nnceps  of  all  the  Dissenting  preachers  of  the  day.  Of 
hw8aying8,hereareafew:- 

1.  Being  told  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  chaplain 
came  into  the  room  to  say  grace,  and  then  went  out,  he  said  : 
•*  So  that  is  being  great !  His  Grace  not  choosing  to  present 
his  own  requests  to  the  King  of  kings,  calls  in  a  deputy  to 
take  up  his  messages.     A  great  man  indeed  !  " 

2.  "  In  matters  of  conscience,  Jirst  thoughts  are  best ;  in 
matters  of  prudence,  the  last,^ 

3.  Of  Bishop  Watson's  life,  —  "  Poor  man  !  I  pity  him.  He 
married  public  virtue  in  his  early  days,  but  seemed  fox*evor 
afterwards  to  Ixj  quarrelling  with  his  wife." 

4.  A  lady  saying  she  would  wait  and  see,  when  asked  to 
subscribe,  —  "  She  is  watching,  not  to  do  good,  but  to  escape 
from  it." 

5.  Battle  of  Waterloo,  —  "  The  battle  and  its  results  ap- 
peared to  me  to  put  back  the  clock  of  the  world  six  de- 
grees." 

6.  Of  Dr.  Magee's  m^it  about  the  Catholic  Dissenters,  that 
the  Catholics  had  a  church  and  no  religion,  and  the  Dissenters 
a  religion  and  no  church,  he  said  :  "  It  is  false,  but  is  an  ex- 
cellent stone  to  pelt  a  Dissenter  w4th." 

7.  "  The  head  of [a  minister]  is  so  full  of  everything 

but  religion,  one  might  be  tempted  to  fancy  that  he  has  a  Sun- 
day soul,  which  he  screws  on  in  due  time,  and  takes  off  every 
Monday  morning." 

8.  Being  told  that  his  animation  increased  with  his  years, 
"Indeed!  Then  I  am  like  touchwood,  the  more  decayed, 
the  easier  fired." 
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1835. 
Jiniuir;/  111.  —(At  Witham.)    The  New  Year's  p 
tnG  a  letter  from  Tulfuiird  tiDuouncing  the  death  of  tin 
good  man,"  —  "a  good  man  if  a  good  inaD  ever 
Wordswortli'B  affectionate  espreBsioa,  —  Charles  I 

TALPOtrnD  TO  H.  C.  R. 

Tr>ifl£,  3  lit  Dmembm-,  UU. 
My  DEAti  HoBtNSON,  —  I  un  very  Burry  that  1  did  not  kno* 
where  you  were,  that  I  miglit  have  comiuuuiuated  poor  Lnmli't 
dwth  to  yuu  before  you  saw  it  in  the  newspaper  ;  tnit  I  only 
judged  you  were  out  of  town  by  not  having  rocoived  wij 
answer  to  a  note  (written  before  I  was  awani  of  Lainb'u  illnew), 
asking  you  to  dine  witli  ua  uu  Snjt.m^y  next.  1  tiret  heanl 
of  liiti  illness  last  Friday  night,  and  on  Siittu\Jay  luuming  I 
went  to  see  liiio.  He  had  only  been  seriously  ill  sinw  thfl 
preceding  Wedneaduy,  The  immediate  diBeose  was  ei7ai[»- 
laa  ;  *  but  it  wss,  in  truth,  &  brooking  up  of  the  constituttuu, 
Hnd  tie  died  from  mere  we-ikneas.  When  I  saw  him,  the  ili*- 
ease  hod  so  altered  him  that  it  was  a  very  melancholy  eijfiit; 
his  mind  was  then  almost  gone,  itnd  1  do  not  tliiuk  he  *m 
conscious  of  my  presence  ;  but  ho  did  not,  I  believe,  MilfiT 
any  pain,  nor  was  he  at  all  conscious  of  diinger.  Ryln  u* 
him  tlie  diiy  before  ;  (/len  he  wns  perfectly  sensible  ;  talknl  uf 
common  things,  and  said  he  was  only  weak,  and  should  >• 
well  in  a  day  or  two.     Ho  died  within  two  lioiurs  after  1  w" 

him 1  doubt  whether  Mary  Lamb  will  ever  lie  i]i>il* 

herself  again,  so  as  to  feel  her  liws  with  her  natural  BensiMli'y 
She  went  with  Byle  yesterday  to  tlie  Dhurehyard,  and  pi'inWl 
ont  a  plaue  wliere  her  liruther  had  ex^irussed  ii  wish  U>  >'< 
buried ;  and  that  wish  will  he  fiilfille<L  The  fimoral  will  Uke 
plaeo  on  Saturday,  Rx>m  the  house  where  he  died,  al  oD" 
o'clock.  It  will  be  attended  by  Mojon,  llyle,  who  is  oxeootor 
with  me,  a  gentleman  from  the  India  House,  who  witneM^ 
the  will,  and  waa  nn  old  eompauion  there.  Brock,  Alloop.  wl 
I  boliere,  Corey.  If  you  had  been  in  town,  we  should,  uf 
coarse,  have  proposed  it  to  you  to  attend,  if  you  sftw  fit ;  but 
this  is  no  ocoasion  whieh  sEioidd  Wng  you  to  town  for  the  JW* 
pose,  unless  for  the  gratificalion  of  your  own  feelings,  ut  tfieW 

"  Cmisfld  by  n  fnll.  whitli  Iwik  [iliice  oil  SloiiJay,  uiil  which  (inula  wi"* 
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will  be  quite  9ufRcicnt  in  point  of  number,  and  Miss  Lamb  is 
not  capable  of  deriving  that  comfort  from  seeing  you  which 
I  am  sure  she  would  do  if  she  were  herself.  ....  Pray  act 
exactly  as  you  think  l>est.* 

January  12th.  —  I  resolved  to-day  to  dischai^  a  melan- 
choly duty,  and  went  down  by  the  fklmonton  stage  to  call  on 
poor  Miss  Lamb.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight,  but  more  so  to 
the  reflection  than  to  the  sense.  A  stranger  would  have  seen 
little  remarkable  about  her.  She  was  neither  violent  nor  un- 
happy ;  nor  was  she  entirely  without  sense.  She  was,  however, 
out  of  her  mind,  as  the  expression  is ;  but  she  could  combine 
ideas,  although  imperfectly.  On  my  going  into  the  room 
where  she  was  sitting  with  Mr.  Waldron,  she  exclaimed  with 
great  vivacity,  "  Oh  1  here  *s  Crabby,^^  She  gave  me  her  hand 
with  great  cordiality,  and  said :  "  Now  this  is  very  kind,  —  not 
merely  good-natured,  but  very,  very  kind  to  come  and  see  mo 
in  my  affliction."     And  then  she  ran  on  about  the  unhappy 

insane  fiamily  of  my  old  friend .     It  would  be  useless  to 

attempt  recollecting  all  she  said ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  her  mind  seemed  turned  to  subjects  connected  with  in- 
sanity as  well  as  with  her  brother's  death.  She  spoke  of 
Charles  repeatedly.  She  is  nine  years  and  nine  months  older 
than  he,  and  will  soon  Ixj  seventy.  She  spoke  of  his  birth,  and 
said  that  he  was  a  weakly,  but  very  pretty  child.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  ever  she  be  sensible  of  her  brother's  loss,  it  will 
overset  her  again.  She  will  live  forever  in  the  memory-  of  her 
friends  as  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  admirable  of  women. 


W.  S.  L  AN  DOR  TO  H.  C.  R. 

[No  date.] 

The  death  of  Charles  I^amb  has  grieved  me  very  bitterly. 
Never  did  I  see  a  human  being  with  whom  I  was  more  inclined 
to  sympathize.  There  is  something  in  the  recollection  that 
you  took  me  with  you  to  see  him  which  aftects  me  greatly 
more  than  writing  or  speakinjr  of  him  could  do  with  any  other. 
When  I  first  heard  of  the  loss  that  all  his  friends,  and  many 
that  never  were  his  friends,  sustained  in  him,  no  thought  took 
possession  of  my  mind  except  the  anguish  (»f  his  sister.  That 
very  night,  before  I  closed  my  eyes,  I  comiK)sud  this :  — 

•  After  long  vacillation  Mr.  Robinson  determined  to  stop  at  Witham,  and 
not  go  to  London  for  the  fununU — a  determination  which  he  always  after- 
Wfljr&  regretted. 
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TO  THE  SISTKB  OP  CBAELKS  LAMB; 
Comfort  tliw,  0  iliavi  inimnierl  yet  owliile 

il  IWiin  gritiU  nnil  finica, 

Th«  lovo  of  IVfPmK  wl'llf-mt  n  sEiigle  (<»; 
HisgPiirlc  -..III.  ]ii.  -J.-..!.-    il:i-L'  nrelliinei 


esh  tliv  honrt,  »U(ne  In 
Whwis-         ■    ■ 

euretbehi , 

ttiisr  ililnf^  tb 


Are  uoi  hi- 
1)1' i>l 


■..? 


Th0U({h  ilie  worm  day  i<  over,  yel  Ihey  teck, 

VfHm  tlie  hinv  peak 
Of  his  nura  m[nJ.  tic  inacste  light,  tliHi  gtom 

O'er  dead]  H  percnniBl  siiuws. 
BolioM  liiiii  •     FniTiitlio  Spirllsuftlie  Blost 

He  HpuiLks:  lie  biik  tJiee  rut. 

If  yoii  like  tu  iwud  tliese  to  Leigli  Hunt,  do  it.  He  majT  U 
pWiteil  to  print  iu  hin  Jo  ii  vim  J  this  t<;Btimony  of  ofToctmto 
hia  frieitd, — this  atteiiift  ut  cuiiijulatiun  to  the  GaetA  geuliH 
that  ovlt  dcsocuiled  on  the  hiurt  of  wouuui 

March  3J.  —  This  was  h.  h\my  day.  I  breakfHsl«<l  with  Ur. 
and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  (whu  ure  tttu^ying  in  town) ;  Sir  Rolwrt 
Inglis  cRlled:  eotncthiug  hi<^hly  rcspegbLlilu  in  his  nppenisnw. 
benevolence  and  simpliuity  ure  strong)}'  expressed  iu  hia  coun- 
teuiuicc-  Mr.  Ro^'ers  also  called  ;  bo  iuvited  mo  tti  dine  with 
the  WurdBWurtliH  iit  liie  Iioubc  to-day.  I  then  walked  with  tin 
Wiinlswortha  to  Piokeregill.  who  is  painting  a  small  likeueiwuf 
llie  jKiet  for  Pora.  Wf  Bat  there  for  a  couple  of  hotirs,  eiiliven- 
iiig  by  chat  the  rtulnesB  of  sitting  for  n  poitrait.  At  six  n'clork 
1  rGtiimt'd  to  tlie  West,  and  dined  at  Kogers's  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wordaworth.  The  very  rooms  would  have  nuide  tho 
visit  interestii^,  without  the  sight  nf  any  j>crann.  The  pic- 
tures and  marbles  are  dolightfuL  Everywhere  the  most  ]wr- 
fect  t«ste  imaginable. 

Mfirr-K  4'/*-  —  Dined  at  the  Atbencenm.  A  ebut  with  Shttl 
and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  together,  —  an  odd  trio,  it  niuat  Iw 
owned.  The  Bishop  was  the  most  of  a  L'oimier  of  the  three.  ' 
We  all  told  auBL'dotoa.  —  I,  of  the  Irish  padre  in  the  nuiil  witli 
Shell  and  mo.  Talking  afterwards  with  Sheil  alone,  I  deuUred 
to  him  my  conviction  that  the  Irish  had  a  moml  right  to  rebel  . 
If  the  oontinuauce  of  the  Anglican  Church  weru  insisted  on. 
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March  8th.  —  It  is  certain  that  Fonblanque  now  writes  for 
the  Chronicle^  But  this  week  there  is  iu  the  Examiner  uo 
Bymptom  of  exhaustion.  One  sentence  I  must  copy,  —  it  is 
admirable  :  "  The  pretence  of  the  Tory  Ministry  that  it  is  big 
with  reforms,  is  like  the  trick  of  women  under  sentence  of 
death,  to  procure  a  respite  by  the  plea  of  pr^nancy ;  but  in 
these  cases  the  party  is  kept  under  bolt  and  bar  during  the 
period  for  proving  the  falsehood  of  the  pretence  :  and  so  must 
it  be  with  our  lying-in  government." 

March  14ih,  —  I  called  on  Wordsworth,  by  appointment,  at 
PickersgilFs.  The  small  picture  of  Wordsworth  is  much  better 
than  the  large  one.  From  Moxon  I  heard  the  gratifying  intelli- 
gence that  the  Trustees  of  the  India  House  Clerks'  Fund  have 
resolved  to  allow  Miss  Lamb  £  120  per  annum.  This  I  have 
written  to  Talfourd.  All  anxiety  about  her  future  subsistence 
is  now  at  an  end. 

March  30th,  —  At  half  past  seven,  went  to  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's,  where  I  dined.  The  amusing  man  of  the  party  was  a 
young  Irishman,  —  Lover,  — ■-  a  miniature-painter  and  an  au- 
thor. He  sang  and  accompanied  himself,  and  told  some  Irish 
tales  with  admirable  effect.  One  of  King  O'Toole,  and  one 
of  an  Irish  piper.  In  both,  exquisite  absurdities,  uttered  in 
a  quiet  tone  and  yet  dramatically,  constituted  the  charm. 
Among  the  other  guests  were  Chorley  and  the  American 
Willis.  Count  D'Orsay  of  course  did  the  honors.  Did  not 
leave  till  near  one,  and  then  went  to  the  Athencuum,  where  I 
stayed  till  past  two,  chiefly  talking  politics  with  Strutt.*  The 
issue  of  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Church  very  doubtful. 

Miss  Burney  to  H.  C.  R. 

22  Henkietta  Street,  Bath,  February  18, 1836. 

My  dear  Friend,  —  I  will  talk  to  you  of  a  journey  to  town 
which  I  meditate  undcrtakinji^  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  May.  I  want  to  see  my  sister  D'Arblay,  and  certain  other 
old  friends,  and  I  had  purposed  applying  to  my  niece,  Mrs. 
Payne,  for  a  little  house-room  daring  my  London  sojourn. 
But,  behold !  my  charms,  either  bodily  or  mental,  or  both, 
have  captivated  the  fancy  of  a  gay  gallant,  aged  only  eighty,  — 

a  Rev.  James ,  uncle  to  Miss  C .     He  has  a  snug 

bachelor^s  house  in   Pimlico,  and  has  so  set  his  heart  upon 
having  me  under  his  roof,  that  when  I  at  first  declined  the 

•  Now  Lord  Bel  per. 
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invitntiuii,  he  lookuil  »t  mortitied,  iu  like  nn  imbappy  Strephon, 
t  ticftUy  my  tetulcr  womimiah  haurt  wiia  Boftetted,  and  [     [ 
mivcd  bira  threi."  weeks  or  a  month  of  my  engaging  Ewn- 
y.     This  has  revived  him,  and  he  left  liath  tcQ  duye  udhs     i 
the  happiest  of  expectant  lovers.     Meanwhile,  of  lUl  the  hiidg     ' 
iu  the  air,  who  do  you  think  is  actually  boarding  with  uw  in 
my  present  residence,  and  gubscrihing  to  all  thu  wavH  luid 

doings  of  a  Bath  boarding-house  1      Why,  Miss  C liereelt 

the  one  you  dined  with  at  Mr.  King's  1     Since  thut  time  thu     I 

lias  been  residing  again  with  her  fatlier,  near  Li6gu  ;  but  loo^ 

iug  and  sighing  for  the  pleasure  of  I>ocinning  a  Curmehte  Dim. 

k'  please  you  !    Something  or  other,  however,  —  I  caQDot  ci;U 

b.nmke  out  what,  —  has  put  her  off  from  this  very  judicious  plui 

J  for  the  present;  yet,  so  escited  had  lieen  her  spirits,  aud  w 

I  shaken  her  health,  both  of  body  and  miud,  that  it  wan  thongbt 

desirable  for  her  to  spend  a  few  months  in  her  own  oouulry,  aiiit 

amidst  persona  and  scenes  that  might  take  off  her  thotigbu  ftom 

what  had  so  long  eiclusivaly  engrossed  them.     To  Bath,  tiiuo, 

she  oame,  a  little  before  Chiiatmas,  partly  attracted  i>erhnps  I? 

me,  and  still  more  by  a  certain  Catholic  Bishop  Bains,  residing 

at  Prior  Park,  and  her  great  friend.    And  a  good  friend  too,  fw 

he  ifl  wholly  averse  to  her  becoming  a  nun  ;  and,  moreover,  u 

she  haa  been  advised  here  by  a  medicol  man  to  obserre  a  inoro     ' 

nourishing  diet,  he  (the  Bishop)  bss  given  her  a  dispensatlaoi 

whereby  she  may  al^tnin  trom  killini;  herself  by  fasting  li^ 

ously  throughout  the  agijironching  Lent. 

I  return  your  Italian  volumes,  my  dear  friend,  with  nwny 
thanks,  owning  honestly  that  1  have  never  looked  mtu  thcrtn : 
for  the  thread  of  my  interest  in  Botta's  "  Historj' "  having  bnm 
interrupted  by  my  leaving  Florence,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of 
me  connect  it  again  ;  and  E  got  hold  of  other  iTOoks,  —  read  uo 
Italian  for  ngea.  —  and  at  last  pounced  one  fine  day  upon  a  irnod 
.  olcar  '-'dition  of  Ariosto,  and  have  been  and  am  reading  him  with 
0  delight  than  when  he  first  fell  into  my  bunds.  Hnv 
and  there  he  is  a  bad  boy  ;  and  as  the  book  is  my  own.  and  I 
do  not  like  indecency,  I  cut  out  whole  pages  that  annoy  me, 
and  \ram  them  before  the  author's  &oc.  which  stands  at  th* 
beginning  of  the  first  volume,  and  1  hope  feels  properly 
ashamed.  Next  to  Ariosto,  by  way  of  something  new,  I  treit 
myself  now  and  then  with  a  play  of  one  William  Sbakiwpetm,  , 
and  I  am  reading  Robertson's  "  Charles  V.,"  whit-b  eoiiic«  in 
r  that  part  of  Batta's  "History"  at  which  I  liyft  oft 
t  about  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,     And  as  [ 
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ore  modem  reading,  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  possessed  of  a 
^eiy  tidy  edition  of  a  biographical  work  you  may  perhaps  have 
leiurd  tell  of,  —  Plutarch's  "  Lives."  If  you  should  ever  meet 
rith  it,  I  think  I  might  venture  to  say  you  would  not  dislike  it. 
I  am  with  good  and  worthy  people,  who  took  much  care  of 
ne  when  I  was  ill ;  and  I  like  Bath  better  than  Lonnon,  as 
ou  cockneys  call  it ;  and,  except  once  more  to  revisit  the 
lear  interesting  Rome,  I  never  desire  to  see  Italy  again  in  all 
ay  bom  days.  Of  Florence  I  had  much  too  much.  Adieu, 
[ear  friend. 

Yours  ever  truly, 

S.  H.  Burnet. 

April  6th,  —  At  seven  I  dined  with  Rolfe.  An  interesting 
)arty,  —  in  all  twelve.  Among  them  were  Jefirey,  once  editor 
»f  the  Edinburgh  Review,  now  Lord  Jeffrey,  a  Scotch  judge ; 
^and,  an  American  lawyer,  Empson,  Sutton  Sharpe,  Duck- 
vorth,*  Milne,  a  young  barrister,  &c.  Jeffrey  is  a  sharp  and 
jlever-looking  man,  and,  in  spite  of  my  dislike  to  his  name,  he 
lid  not  on  the  whole  displease  me.  His  treatment  of  Words- 
vorth  would  not  allow  mo  to  like  him,  had  he  been  greater  by 
*ar  than  he  was.  And  therefore  when  he  said,  ''  I  was  always 
in  admirer  of  Wordsworth,"  I  could  not  repress  the  unseemly 
-emarki  "  You  had  a  singular  way  of  showing  your  admira- 
tion." 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Benecke. 

2  Plowden  Buildings,  27th  April,  1885. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  am  convinced  that  whenever  the  at- 
tempt is  made  to  introduce  into  England  such  a  scheme  of 
theology  as  you  have  ausgedacht  (thought  out),  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  its  being  made  accessible  to  English  understand- 
ings will  arise  rtiore  from  the  neglect  of  the  faculty  of  severe 
thought  in  this  country,  than  from  a  want  of  sympathy  in  re- 
ligious feeling.  I  believe  that  you  would  have  found  a  "  fit 
iudience,  though  few,"  among  the  Piuitaiis  of  the  seventeenth 
lentury.  Perhaps,  too,  among  such  Churclmieu  as  Barrow, 
Dudworth,  Hooker,  Jeremy  Taylor.  By  the  by,  I  shall  be 
ioxious  to  know  your  opinion  of  the  "  Holy  Dying."  Perhaps 
Taylor  is  the  least  profound  of  idl  the  great  men  I  have  men- 
ioned.  As  an  orator,  he  stands  at  the  head.  I  will  seek 
lome  other  specimen  of  his  composition.     Eminent  writers  not 

•  One  of  the  Masters  In  Chancery. 
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clorgj-mcn  of  the  EstablisheiJ  Church  an?  BhiUt,  Howe,  lafl 
(the  tmuslatur  of  "  JuoAt  iioehuie  "J.  But  the  most  utrfiilly 
trutuenduug  of  all  metajthyiiical  divines  is  thi-  AraericaQ  iihri' 
Calviiiiat.  Jtiuathau  Kdwardii,  whuae  book  on  "Original  Sin" 
I  iiiilinppily  read  when  avory  yomig  wan.  It  did  mo  an  irrgp- 
arable  miHuhief.  But  it  is  a  work  of  traiiHC«nd«iit  iut«I]«ot(Hi 
power.  I  am  aiire  yoii  will  tiiid  it  has  boeu  translated.  Ita 
object  wua  to  display  tliu  Ciilvinistic  suhenio  in  all  ite  ititeuUtT 
and  tncruileaa  severity.  The  strlot  justice  of  puuisliiiig  nil 
men  etemnlly  for  the  hId  of  one  man  waa  insiated  on  as  a  cud' 
se(|iicnco  of  the  injlitite  jiittice  of  God ;  the  poaaihility  of  *J- 
vation  was  deduced  from  the  tavKreignit/  of  God's  j^race ;  anil 
tho  absolute  and  invincible  predestination  to  eternal  siitfcrinf; 
of  alt  ou  whom  that  grace  was  not  fVeoly  conferred  (for  whom 
aloue  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Chriat  woa  performed)  waa  moat 
barbaroualy  maiutaiued, 

I  should  like  to  know  what  ia  thought  of  Jonathan  Edwardi ; 
I  do  not  Bay  by  yuiirat'lf,  —  fur  on  a  portion  of  that  subjuct  1 
am  happy  that  you  liuve  oxplaiued  yoiu'self  sntia&L'tiirily, — 
but  by  the  reputed  orthodox  of  the  modem  Evon^lical  Chiireh. 
The  other  books,  which  I  sent  rather  to  Mrs.  Beuecke  thin 
yourself,  havi>,  1  dare  say,  pleased  you,  1  wish  Mm.  BcuecU 
woiUd  arouse  heraelf,  or  procure  some  friend  to  do  ao,  by  tmn»- 
lating  Mra.  Barliauld'a  "  Easay  on  luvonsistunt  Expectutiomi'' 
I  hold  it  to  be  ouu  of  the  moat  exqniaite  moreels  of  Enj^liidi 
prose  ever  written.  And  it  hail  the  most  salutary  effect  no 
me.  Wlieu  a  young  mjin  I  met  with  it,  and  so  de«plv  m* 
1  impreKsed  with  it,  that  I  can  truly  say  1  never  repinM 
at  any  one  uanf  or  loss,  or  the  abstnre  of  any  yot/ii  thut  lus 
befallen  me 

You  will  have  sympathized  with  ua  dtu-ing  the  recent  eonflltt 
between  the  Niffbrinert  and  anti-Rtfiynitm.  The  Refbrman 
have  gained  a  temporary  victorj-,  hn%  the  battle  is  not  ytXaitr. 
Tliure  haa  been,  oortainly,  a  reaction  towards  Toryimn.  But 
to  that  degree  ia  Torj-ism  vanquished,  that  Sir  Rohtfrt  PwJ 
coidd  only  gain  a  hi*ariug  by  professing  to  he  himself  a  Hr- 
former.     So  that  now  it  is  a  ipieslion,  not  of  Reform  and  tto 

Keform,  but  of  Aow  much  Reform My  npiuion  is  that  great 

caution  is  rorjniaite,  in  order  to  imable  the  \W»^  t-o  ri'ttiin  thuir 

very  amall  majority.     I  believe  that  biith  VVTiigs  aud  Rttdi^ 

hnvc  seen  their  former  error.     Though  that  £ 

tho  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  must  ultimately  be  s 

yet  the  Whiga  have  fur  the  present  contented  themaelfl 


be  BW^^^I 
themael^^^^^l 
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OHserting  the  right  to  apply  the  surplus  of  the  Church  revenue 
to  the  educatiou  of  the  Catholic  poor  of  Ireland.  And  so  much 
the  Lords  must  yield.  The  Radicals  will  be  wise  enough  to 
press  for  no  more  at  present  .... 

April  28th.  —  I  wrote  to  Miss  Denman  to  t^ll  her  of  my 
having  spoken  to  Spring  Rice,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Elxcheq- 
uer,  about  her  collection  of  Flaxman^s  remains ;  he  says  that 
the  suggestion  that  the  whole  should  be  deposited  in  the 
National  Gallery  is  worth  consideration.  I  am  to  remind  him 
of  this  by  letter. 

April  30th.  —  Read  the  dedication  to  "Don  Juan."  Byron's 
wit  and  satirical  talent  of  the  highest  order.  Some  of  his 
small  poems  —  the  stanzas  written  on  his  birthday,  just  before 
his  death  —  show  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  true  feeling, 
though  there  was  with  it  a  perverted  and  diseased  sensibility. 

Wordsworth  to  H.  C.  R. 

[No  date,  but  1885  written  on  the  outside.] 

At  breakfast  this  morning  we  received  from  some  unknown 
friend  the  Examiner,  containing  a  friendly  notice  of  my  late 
volume.  It  is  discreditable  to  say  that  these  things  interest  me 
little  but  as  they  may  tend  to  promote  the  sale,  which,  with 
the  prospects  of  unavoidable  expense  before  me,  is  a  greater 
object  to  me,  much  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
The  testimonies,  which  I  receive  very  frequently,  of  the  effect 
of  my  writings  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  are  indeed 
very  gratifying,  because  I  am  sure  they  must  be  written  under 
pure  influences,  but  it  is  not  necessarily,  or  even  i)robably,  so 
with  strictures  intended  for  the  public.  The  one  are  efu/tions^ 
the  other  compositions,  and  liable  in  various  degrees  to  inter- 
mixtures that  take  from  their  value.  It  is  amusing  to  me  to 
have  proofs  how  critics  and  authors  differ  in  judgment,  both 
as  to  fundamentals  and  incidentals  ;  as  an  instance  of  the 
latter,  see  the  passage  where  I  speak  of  Horace,  quoted  in  the 
Examiner,  The  critic  marks  in  itnlics,  for  approbation,  certain 
passages,  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  three  words,  in  delicacy  of 
feeling  worth,  in  my  estimation,  all  the  rest :  "  He  only  listen- 
ing." Again,  what  he  observes  in  praise  of  my  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  nature,  as  opposed  to  ray  treatment  of  human  life, 
which,  as  he  said,  is  not  be  trusted,  would  be  reversed,  as  it 
has  been  by  many  who  maintain  that  I  run  into  excess  in  my 
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pictures  (if  the infliieDcett of  uaturol  oI>ject(i,iuiilBaaigntotlicm 
an  importance  timt  they  are  nut  untitled  to  ;  while  in  mj-  tnaX- 
mentof  the  intellectual  lUHtinctH,  iiffectiauB,andpa«tiionsof  nuni' 
kind,  1  am  nobly  diatinguiahed  by  hnviug  druwri  uut  inUt  uuticv 
the  points  in  which  mi'u  reaemhle  each  other,  in  prefewttu 
to  dwelling,  an  dr&matic  authors  mutt  do,  upon  those  tti  wbidi 
they  differ.  If  my  writiugs  are  to  last,  it  will,  I  myself  be- 
lieve, be  mainly  owing  to  thia  chfliacteristic.  They  wUl  pleas* 
for  the  single  cuuse,  i 

"  Tlml  W(i  hnve  hIL  of  us  one  hamuli  lienrL"  | 

Farewell  I 

H.  C.  R.  TO   WORDBWOBTB. 

1  Plowdbn  BviuniHos,  Hijr  t,  iW. 
....  It  woe  I  who  sent  you  the  Examine.  The  Mticte 
was  written  hj  Foretar,  the  sub-editor.  I  sent  it  becauw  it 
was  written  maniifeatly  in  a  spirit  of  honest  love.  The  jitui"- 
WHS  not  grudgingly  given.  Indeed,  it  is  pleiising  to  reiuart 
tliin  L'VLTv where  ;  I  b.ive  ui>t  yet  beiird  of  a  Ijostilu  review.  I 
quito  assent  to  your  remarks  on  criticism.  Among  Goethe'a 
significant  poems,  having  much  of  the  enigma  in  them,  tbfre 
is  one  called  Gekeimnuir  (Secrcta),  in  which  there  is  a  line 
ttiat  I  have  applied  equally  to  hia  worlta  and  yours,  — 

"  Dug  gauze  Liwl  es  kaau  doch  DieiDand  kennen." 

(No  one  can  know  the  whole  song.)  Portions  are  enjoyed 
variously  by  readers  in  their  several  stages  of  refinement 
There  is  no  one,  —  not  even  an  Ediabui-gh  Rrwwtr, — »!» 
cannot  enjoy  some.  Who  can  presume  to  think  he  has  com- 
prehended all  1  1  have  only  one  wish  as  far  as  j'ou  are  con- 
cerned, —  that  you  would  condescend  occasionally  to  afflist  in 
the  parturition,  as  Socrates  said  he  did.  borrowing  the  »« 
from  bis  mother. 

My  personal  enjoyment  of  these  new  poems  has  been  great, 
even  beyond  hope.  Yoii  have  all  the  peculiar  graces  which 
distinguish  your  early  works  ;  and  you,  at  the  same  time,  have 
l>een  making  inroads  on  the  walks  of  others. 


thouirht  to  be  the  healthiest  of  the  family,  —  their  stay  under 
the  dangerous  illness  of  Miss  Wordsworth  and  of  Dora. 
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June  SSTth,  —  I  went  in  the  morning  to  Miss  Denman,  and 
introduced  her  and  Miss  Edgar  to  the  London  University. 
Brougham  delivered  the  prizes  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts;  he 
made  one  of  his  flaming  speeches,  —  very  interesting  to  the 
general  public,  but  rather  prosy  to  me.  He  went  over  the  old 
ground  —  about  the  not  having  religion  taught,  and  the  inu- 
tility of  subscriptions  —  very  satisfactorily,  remarking  that  a 
university  of  infidels  would  not  scruple  signing  any  articles 
whatever.  The  speech  was  rapturously  received.  Lord 
Brougham,  in  the  council-room,  asked  me  to  look  over  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  Germim  translation  of  his  "  Natural  The- 
ology." 

H.  C.  R,  TO  Wordsworth. 

2  Plowden  BuiLDiMOg,  July  81, 1886. 

....  This  brings  Mackintosh  and  his  recent  "  Life  "  to  my 
mind.  Surely  Mackintosh's  letter  to  Hall  is  a  masterpiece  ! 
That  is  not  the  word  ;  for  it  is  not  a  work  of  art,  it  is  a  mani- 
festation of  very  fine  moral  tact.  The  book,  on  the  whole, 
raises  Mackintosh,  not  with  respect  to  his  powers  of  mind,  but 
in  point  of  morals.     The  index  will  enable  you  to  get  at  the 

interesting  matter  easily His  humility  is  remarkable. 

His  journals  must  be  sincere.  I  was  astonished  to  read  two 
thoughts,  which,  though  I  have  often  uttered  them  myself,  I 
did  not  think  any  one  ever  did  before,  or  would  again.  Ho 
says  that  some  one  had  a  great  dislike  to  him ;  and  adds  :  '*  I 
thini.  it  more  likely  that  I  should  have  disreputable  and  disa- 
greeable qualities,  than  that should  have  taken  an  un- 
reasonable prejudice  against  me  !  "  He  adds  elsewhere  :  "  I 
should  not  respect  my  own  cliaracter  in  another  person."  .... 

Juli/  7tk,  —  Took  tea  at  Jaflfray's.  He  read  me  a  letter  from 
Bridport,  about  the  chances  of  my  being  elected  at  that  place. 
He  would  assist  me  ixjrsonally,  and  perhaps  secure  me  many 
of  the  second  votes  of  Twiss's  party  ;  while,  of  coiu-se,  I  should 
have  the  second  votes  of  Warburton's  party  in  preference  to 
Twiss.  So  that  were  here  only  Twiss,  Warburton,  and  my 
self,  I  should  have  a  fair  chance.  But  I  would  not  stand 
against  Romilly ;  and  Strutt,  to  whom  I  spoke  after  leaving 
Jaffray's,  says  he  believes  an  offer  will  bo  mtule  to  bring  in 
Bomilly  free  of  expense.     If  so,  the  idea  nuist  be  given  up. 

November  22d,  —  I  went  to  Sergeant  Talfourd,  with  whom  I 
had  a  long  and  friendly  cbat  about  Mary  Lamb,  Charles  Lamb's 
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correspoudeuce,  i^c.  T&lfount  says  the  letters  &re  must,  it- 
lig-htfiii,  though  niHDj  of  them  eikuuut  bo  piibhuhed.  1\e  Utrt 
luttera,  an  well  lus  wriliagB,  far  superior  to  tlie  earlier.    Wriliii;; 

to  Mftnaiug,  Charles  Laitib  Bitya  :  " Bays  he  coulit  wni* 

like  Shakcspeara  if  he  liail  u  mind,  —  bo  you  aee  uothing  is 
wtuiting  but  the  Mind." 

A'ovaaber  89tL  —  I  hrcukfaateil  with  Mr.  Rogers  litfiUkt, 
staying  with  hini  from  teu  till  uue  o'clock.  A  very  agrevuUe 
moniiiig,  and  [  left  him  with  feeUugs  of  enhouccd  riw|iul 
There  waa  very  little  of  that  severity  of  renuirk  for  which  he 
ia  reproached.  Oaiidor  and  good  sense  marked  &11  he  «iui 
We  talked  about  Wordsworth,  IJyrou,  and  tloethe.  He  sa'ua 
ButfioieiiUy  prepoaseBsed  in  fnvor  of  Goethe,  aud  I  have  lout  him 
Mrs.  Austin's  book.  Of  Lord  BjTon  he  spoke  freely,  eaped*!- 
ly  of  his  sensitiveiiexH  an  to  what  wits  said  of  hiiu.  He  spuke 
very  highly  of  Wordsworl.L,  but  with  qualifications  whid  J 
woidd  not  satisfy  Wordsworth's  udmirers.  He  thinks  hn  il  % 
likely  now  to  bo  uvor-laiuk>(l.  as  he  was  lieforo  to  W-  UTidw  ' 
rated.  I  was  least  prepared  for  his  affirming  that  Wordsworth 
is  a  careless  versifier,  — he  thinks  his  blank  verse  better  thin 
his  rhymes.  On  moral  subjects  and  religion  Rogers  shoved 
much  seriousaess.  He  spoke  of  the  much  greater  distiDctness 
with  which  he  could  recollect  his  faults  than  his  kind  actioDs: 
"  Every  man  has  hia  kind  moments ;  of  course  I,  as  well  u 
others,  —  and  it  is  distressing  J  cannot  recollect  them."  —  "  A 
Pharisee  would,"  I  replied,  "and  surely  it  is  better  ho*." 
Rogers  produced  a  small  volume,  which  he  praised  greatly,— 
"  Clio  on  Taste,  by  J.  Usher." 

Dfeinnber  3d.  —  Went  in  the  evening  to  Moion's.  With  him 
was  Miss  Lamb.  She  was  very  comfortable,  —  not  in  high 
8|iiritB,  —  hut  calm,  and  she  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  bo 
many  old  friends.  There  were  Carey,  AUaop,  and  Miss  Janws. 
No  direct  talk  ai>out  her  brother.  Wordsworth's  epitaph  ehe 
disapproves.  She  does  not  like  any  allusion  to  his  being  a 
elerk,  or  to  family  misfortunes.  This  is  very  natural.  Sot 
even  dear  Mary  can  overcome  the  common  feeling  that  would 
cont-ual  lowueSH  of  station,  or  a  reference  to  ignoble  sufferiT^^S' 
Ou  the  other  hand,  Wordsworth  saya  :  "  Liunb'a  submitting  to 
that  niechauical  employment  placed  him  in  fine  moral  contrkst 
with  other  men  of  genius,  —  his  contemporaries,  —  who,  in 
sacrificing  personal  independtnee,  have  made  a  wreck  of  mor.il- 
ity  aud  honor,  to  a  degiue  which  it  is  painful  to  consider.  Tcr 
me,  this  was  a  noble  feature  in  Lamh's  life,  and  furnishes  an 
admirable  lesson,  by  which  thousands  miglit  protit." 
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Ihwmlitr  I'ilh.  .—  At  night  Imgiui  AllsopM  "  LetWra  of  Cole- 
i^.'  It  In  full  of  add  thiii^,  Coleridgo  is  sLuwu  mutt'  utirc- 
tchHj*  ihau  L>v  tiiti  Dcphow.  A  capital  exjireNiinu.  wliicli  will 
misundentiKiiI,  i8  tu  thi«  etfoct :  "  I  uekod  Clurktiuu  whutlicr 
t-ver  thou},'lit  of  tliu  falo  of  hia  sowl  htTi-afttT.  Ho  sniil  lit- 
J  uu  titui',  111'  thuuglil  only  uf  tliCHluv-t>^  in  liurliiuloufl.  Wil- 
rfuroc,"  it  is  lulded,  "  umnl  notliiiig  ubout  the  alnves,  pruvid- 
1  bt>  ■urtnl  hiB  tiwu  soul."  (Tlila  wuii  gruSHly  UDJust  to  ^'illwr- 
ro!.}  "As  tLccv  is  a  worldliiicwt,  iir  tun  miicb  muv  for  tbiit 
>o  tlarc  is  anothrr  worldliness,  or  othrr  worldlincMi.  equally 
TiiJ  and  seUiHh  with  this  wurldlinoss."  This  is  ndiuirablc. 
iMttPDcu  in  Allsup's  Ixick,  giveiu  as  Coloridgt-X  in  worth 
Uy  priest  I  mean  a  man  who,  holdiug  tliu  scoiirjre 
[tower  iu  hia  ri|;ht  hand,  atid  u  Bible  truushiti'd  by  imthor- 
'  in  the  other,  doth  uecomarily  cause  t)ie  Bible  iiurl  the  auoiirge 
be  WMuoiiited  iduiui,  and  si>  jirodnces  that  tenijiar  of  minil 
U  leuLi  to  iutidulity,  ^  iiilidelity  uhicli,  jud)i;iii^  of  reveln- 
a  bjr  the  diwtriues  and  pnii^tiues  of  cstahliahed  chiirdics, 
Mm  Gtnl  I'g  nyeOaiff  CkriM." 

Utetmber  linL  —  I  spent  the  evening  at  the  AtheDSUin, 
id  waa  iiidustrioua.  for  I  wrote  lettt-rs  to  Mib.  CUirkaon,  giv- 
g  her  an  account  of  th«  WorU»worths,  also  of  t'oluridgir'a 
Letters.*'  I  uni  going  lo  send  Mi-e.  Clurkson  a  (iivHciit  of 
Works,  —  a  inemurial  tbut  J  owed  my  at^ijuuintani^L' 
mb  tu  her. 

Fbom  H.  r.  R.  TO  Mr.  MAsqvERtBK. 

S  PuiwuEN  [t(  iLinar.i..  TiurLit,  l)«wnil*r>3,  ISU. 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  coninnmicute  t(i  yon  any  incident  of 
pcTtuioe  in  my  uninipottiuit  life.  I  bnvo  tit  lengtlt  roluc- 
idr,  and  iigainst  my  o«-u  jtidgmoDt,  yielded  to  uiy  frieuda 
1  iMolved  to  give  Hp  my  chambers  al  Lady  Du,y,  Von  have 
itributcd  to  bring  me  to  this  determiualioo,  for  you,  like 
en,  hAvo  Miid,  "  How  uncomfortabk  you  must  be.  living 
U  in  ch«ml>«re  j "  Now,  in  fact,  I  hkve  never  been  un- 
oftirtable,  but  have  oi\)oyod  myself,  and  only  yielded  U> 
t  under  a  notion  tliat  |)erhaps  I  stionJd  wm>i\  fi-el  wluit 
•  BUppoM  1  already  f<<el.  It  is  curious  to  recollect  that  1 
always  been  troubled  at  over}'  change  in  my  mndr  (>f  liv- 
I  have  always  said  ;  "  I  sbtdl  never  be  so  well  •>?  on  I 
been  " ;  and  yet.  in  fact,  when  settled,  1  have  ReoenUly 
better  Ukou  bufure.    So  was  it  when  I  went  to  tiermany, 
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—  BO  when  I  came  back,  —  bo  when  I  connected  myaelf  witi 
Walter,  —  so  when  1  wcut  to  and  retired  from  the  liar,  &c, 
ice.  Aiid  .vet  1  cannot  help  fearing  still.  — 1  have  Ihu  is 
common  willi  ttoutsseau  (we  have  nothing  else  in  commoiit.— 
thut,  as  be  saj's,  he  never  r^pretted  the  past,  liut  wan  aIuhb 
very  anxious  about  the  future.  1  have  three  nioulhi)  to  fn 
pure  mymelf.  That's  one  comfort.  Aiid  part  of  thai  I* 
will  be  spent  in  trying  to  impart  amusement  aud  rucoifi!  pt\At 
from  the  society  of  my  friends  in  the  North.  1  H<t  nut  tv 
Wordsworth's  on  Wedneaday  morning, 
him  a  few  week« ;  :uid  I  sliall  take  advantage  uf  the  briiig 
without  a  home  to  make  anotlier  foreign  trip,  —  the  last,  [in* 
ably.  1  mean  to  go  to  Barron  Field  •  in  April,  ami  nAert^ 
companyiug  him  into  Spain,  1  mean  to  go  either  to  Italy  vr 
Greece.  I  do  not  intend  being  absent  more  tlion  a  year.  And 
then,  —  why,  then,  my  gnuid  climaeteric  will  be  upproaohin^ 
and  1  must  try  to  ward  off  the  enemy  by  strength,  if  1  iw" 
call  up  any,  —  if  not,  summon  patience  to  endiu*  pain. 
the  mean  while  let  us  hope  that  you  and  Madame  will,  like  nt, 
be  meeting  the  approach  of  years  with  all  praetica^ile  ciiiwifcl- 
ness.  "  An  impertinent  fellow  1 "  I  hear  Madame  eicUini,  "U 
compare  me  with  himself.  We  are  chickens  to  him,  love !  T 
are  not  between  sixty  and  seventy,  nor  anything  like  it  1 1 
That  is  tnie,  and  ought  to  enter  into  all  calculationB  ooDoen 
ing  the  probabilities  of  life.  It  is  equally  true  tbnt  hitiwru 
1  have  hod  less  cause  of  complaint.  By  the  by,  I  am  juat  new 
become  ngiiin  rheumatic.  I  am  like  Mother  Cole,  full  cS  tetut^ 
My  journey  to  Rydal  Mount  ndl  do  me  no  good,  I  fear.  But 
then,  if  the  disease  continue,  it  will  furnish  an  ailditinaal  iw- 
son  for  travelling  southward.  I  lost  my  former  and  I 
rheumatism  there.  Why  should  I  not  also  lose  the  new 
Adieu,  and  a  merry  Christmas  to  you  both  !  With  my 
compliments  to  all  those  who  honor  mu  by  recollecting  nn 

Drcembrr  23d.  —  Travelled  to  Manchester  in  the  "Tek- 
gntph  "  coach.  Travelled  more  rapidly  than  ever  befora,  — 
giiing  about  180  miles  in  one  day.  The  great  mpidity  of  ihe 
motion  hod,  I  believe,  an  effect  on  my  spirits,  for  I  felt  n 
etmui,  although  the  coach  was  ill  built,  and  ilid  not  allow  f>f 
my  taking  a  comfortable  nap.  1  had  do  compamaniilile  flallo*' 
traveller,  aud  the  cold  wiut  so  intenae,  that  the  Itreatlio 
passengers,  being  congealed  on  the  glass,  formed  a  b 
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e  Itretttliat^HJ 
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perpetual  wiping  could  not  effectually  remove.  We  left  Lon- 
don at  half  pafit  five,  and  at  half  past  eight  were  safely  lodged 
at  the  Star,  at  Manchester. 

December  25th,  —  Having  break&sted,  I  set  out  (from  Ken- 
dal, which  I  reached  yesterday  evening)  at  eight,  and  arrived 
at  Rydal  at  about  half  past  ten.  I  was  set  down  at  a  small 
house  at  the  foot  of  Rydal  Hill,  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Atkins.  Here 
I  found  a  fire  in  the  sitting-room  intended  for  me.  I  was  ex- 
pected last  night.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  had  left  tea  and  sugar 
for  me ;  and  I  saw  an  omen  of  comfort  in  these  lodgings  in 
the  agreeable  countenance  of  my  landlady.  Without  waiting 
to  dress,  I  ran  up  to  the  Wordsworths,  from  whom  I  had  a 
very  kind  reception.  They  approve  of  my  plan  of  spending 
my  mornings  alone.  We  dined  —  as  they  do  usually  here  — 
very  early.  One  is  the  dinner-hour.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  within,  except  that  Wordsworth  and  I  took  a  waUc  be- 
yond Dr.  Arnold's  house  with  the  Doctor  hunself. 

Rem.^  —  This  year's  visit  to  Wordsworth,  at  a  season  when 
most  persons  shun  the  lakes,  was  succeeded  by  many  others. 
Indeed  there  were  few  interruptions  until  old  age  and  death 
put  an  end  to  this  and  other  social  enjoyments.  The  custom 
began  in  consequence  of  a  pressing  invitation  by  Mrs.  Words- 
worth, who  stated  —  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  her  per- 
fect sincerity  —  that  she  believed  it  would  promote  his  health, 
my  "  buoyant  spirits,"  to  borrow  his  own  words,  having  a 
cheering  effect  on  him.  I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  but 
insisted  on  this  condition,  —  that  lodgings  should  be  taken  for 
me  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rydal  Mount.  In  these  lodgings  I 
was  to  sleep  and  breakfast ;  the  day  I  was  to  spend  with  the 
Wordsworths,  and  I  was  to  return  in  the  evening  to  my  lodg- 
ings and  a  fire  and  a  milk  supper.  I  soon  became  known  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  family. 
The  family  then  consisted,  besides  themselves,  of  Miss  Words- 
worth (Dorothy,  —  the  sister  "  Emily  "  of  the  poems,  and  our 
companion  in  the  Swiss  tour) ;  but  already  her  health  had 
broken  down.  In  her  youth  and  middle  age  she  stood  in 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  her  brother  William  as  dear 
Mary  Lamb  to  her  brother  Charles.  In  her  long  illness,  she 
was  fond  of  repeating  the  favorite  small  poems  of  her  brother, 
as  well  as  a  few  of  her  own.  And  this  she  did  in  so  sweet  a 
tone  as  to  be  quite  pathetic. 

The  temporary  obscurations   of  a  noble   mind    can   never 

•  Written  in  1863. 
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obliterate  the  recolloctions  of  its  inherent  oiid  essentinl  ororth. 
Thore  are  two  fiuo  lines  in  Goethe's  "  Tasso,"  which  oociu'  prr 
p«tuu1ly  to  my  mind,  Hnd  are  peetitiarly  applicable  hen-  1 
una  give  them  only  iu  this  ehapo  :  — 

"These  nrc  natphsntom*  lii«4  vithin  the  brain; 
t  knaw  tli«y  are  etenml,  for  they  hk." 

Wordsworth's  daughter  Dora  •  —  Borina,  as  I  called  he 
way  of  diatiiiotion  —  was  iu  aomewhat  better  health  t 
UBiial.  but  generally  her  atate  of  heiilth  was  a  siiliji^ot  of  Uitl- 
ety,  She  was  the  apple  of  her  father's  eye,  Mrs.  Worfs- 
worth  was  what  I  have  ever  known  her  ;  and  she  will  ever  bfc 
T  littve  no  dyiibt.  while  life  remains,  perfect  of  her  kind.  I 
did  not  know  her  when  she  wns  the  "  phantom  of  deli^" 
But  ever  since  1  hare  luiown  her  she  has  been 


Because  she  ia  bo  admirable  a  person,  there  ia  little  to  ny  uf 
her  in  detail. 

The  ^rvants  have  beeu  generally  the  same  since  1  bme    i 
known  the  family.     The  females  excclleut     One  man-Bcrviiiit 
Jamt»,  I  shall  lie  able  to  eharftct^rizc  with  more  effect  hEit- 

[The  feeling  with  which  Mr.  Robinson's  visit  was  looked  for 
year  after  year  at  Rydal  Mount  is  shown  in  man}'  letters,  froin 
two  of  which  a  few  words  may  be  given  here  :  "  All  look  for- 
ward to  j'our  arrival,"  writes  Quillinan,  "  as  to  the  holly-hraDcb. 
without  which  no  Christinas  will  be  genuine." — "I  al«»TB 
sing  the  same  song,  —  no  Crabb,  no  Christmas  !  But  yon  wH 
come  about  the  18th  of  December.     That  is  settled."] 

Dftemlier  S6lk.  —  What  I  have  to  Sftj  of  to-day  will  prota- 
lily  be  an  anticipation  of  my  days  during  my  stay  here-  I 
read  in  bed  for  a  couple  of  hours,  for  1  awoke  early.  I »' 
within,  — not  till  dinner-time,  as  it  happened,  for  about  tweh* 
Mrs.  Wordsworth,  passing  in  a  gig,  proposed  my  taking  Words- 
worth out.  I  called  on  him,  and  we  had  a  fine  dry  walkalwiit 
Gr.ismcre  Ijike,  crossed  the  stream  at  the  head,  and  reluroci 
on  the  western  side.  I  stayed  at  Rydal  Mount,  as  I  geucrally 
shiill  d<i,  the  rest  of  the  day.  and  iu  the  dark  hour  1  wiiHifH 
out  with  Wordsworth  to  Amlileside,  —  the  excuse,  to  aak  for  a 
]iaper.  We  returned  to  oiir  tea  at  six.  and  at  nine  1  camf 
liomc,  having  ordered  a  fire  iu  my  liedroom,  at  which  1  sat  till 
twelve,  and  then  read  in  lied  till  one.     Such  will  prohalJy  I* 

•  AnerwanJi  Mn.  QuilUiuiD. 
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mj  life  for  the  next  few  weeks.  My  kind  and  agreeable  land- 
lady makes  me  excellent  toast ;  I  have  my  own  tea ;  and  a 
ham  has  been  provided  by  Mrs.  Wordsworth.  In  the  evening 
I  take  a  morsel  of  bread  and  ham,  to  keep  off  the  foid  fiend. 
Such  is  my  home  life.  I  have  a  small,  rather  dark  sitting- 
room,  near  the  road ;  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  stage  to 
Keswick  passing  three  days  a  week  (it  came  five  minutes  ago). 
A  cottage-like  apartment,  very  comfortable  ;  a  similar  bedroom 
behind.  For  this  I  am  to  pay,  Mrs.  Wordsworth  says,  10  *.  a 
week,  and  3  «.  6  d.  for  fire.  I  must  not,  however,  forget  that 
I  spent  two  hours  this  morning  in  looking  over  those  letters  of 
Charles  Lamb's  which  Wordsworth  did  not  choose  to  send  to 
Talfourd  for  publication.  There  are  several  most  delightful 
letters,  which  one  regrets  not  to  be  able  to  print  immediately. 
There  are  also  some  which  Wordsworth  will  allow  me  to 
copy  in  part,  and  some  from  which  notes  may  be  taken. 

December  28tk. — A  day  of  uninterrupted  quiet  enjoyment. 
I  read  in  Southey's  "  Cowper,"  and  continued  Lamb's  letters 
till  one.  Afler  dinner  I  chatted  with  Wordsworth  de  omnibus 
rebusj  and  between  three  and  four  we  set  out  for  a  walk,  not- 
withstanding the  bad  weather,  for  it  had  rained  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  threatened  to  rain  again.  Wo  left  a  message  at  Dr. 
Arnold's  house,  and  strolled  on  to  the  shore  of  Windermere. 
The  angry  clouds  left  Langdale  Pikes  a  grand  object, — more 
grand,  perhaps,  surrounded  by  black  stormy  clouds,  than  illu- 
mined by  the  sun. 

December  29th,  —  I  woke  early  and  read  in  bed  Crabbc's 
"  liife."  It  did  not  much  interest  me.  I  take  no  pleasure  in 
Crabbe's  unpoetical  representations  of  human  life.  And  though 
no  one  can  dispute  that  he  had  a  powerful  pen,  and  could 
truthfully  portray  what  he  saw,  yet  he  hiid  an  eye  only  for  the 
sad  realities  of  life.  As  Mrs.  Barbauld  said  to  me  many  years 
ago,  "  I  shall  never  be  tired  of  Goldsmith's  *  Deserted  Village,' 
—  I  shall  never  look  again  into  Crabbe's  *  Village.'  Indeed, 
this  impression  is  so  strong,  that  I  have  never  read  his  later 
works,  and  know  httle  about  them." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

i83e. 

JA!fUAR7  Sd. — At  churah.  Dr.  Arnold  preached  au  imprt* 
sive  diBoouTBd,  which  excited  feelings  in  mo  too  aeriuus  to 
be  more  than  lulvertod  to  h&re.  The  subject  waa  a,  reconciling 
of  the  seeming  ooatmdictionB  of  passa^eB  implying  that  Uvd 
will  tiatcn,  and  leill  aot  Ueten,  to  the  pm^ers  addriMeed  to  him. 
But  he  uould  not  unravel  tho  knot  which  no  divine  htut  e\a 
uuruve)!^,  thnt  without  gr&ue  no  one  can  pray,  and  vet  gniv 
h  to  be  imparted  to  those  only  who  duty  a«k  for  it.  That  ii, 
grace  ia  granted  only  to  thoae  who  have  it  already.  How  1  J 
should  prize  the  CEdipus  that  would  boIys  this  riddle.  I 

January  7(ft.— After  an  oarly  luncheon  I  walked  partly, 
ami  partly  drove,  with  Wordswarth  to  Elleray,  the  reaidoDM 
of  Lady  Farquhar  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  property  of  Fmlof 
Bor  Wilson.  It  stands  above  Wiuiiennere,  and  eiyoya  a  Teiy 
wide  view  of  the  lake,  which  I  next  morning  saw,  though  dig- 
ad  van  tageously,  through  a  mist.  We  had  a  very  agreeable 
afternoon.  On  oxir  walk  Wordsworth  waa  remarkably  eloquent 
and  felicitous  in  his  praise  of  Milton.  He  spoke  of  the  "  Para- 
dise Ilegained  "  as  snrpassing  even  the  "Paradise  Loet"  in 
perfection  of  execution,  though  the  theme  is  far  below  it,  and 
demanding  less  power.  Ho  spoke  of  the  description  of  the 
storm  in  it  as  the  finest  in  all  poetry ;  and  he  pointed  out 
some  of  the  artifices  of  versification  i>y  which  Milton  produces 
so  great  an  effect,  —  as  in  [mssages  like  this  ;  — 

"  Pininf  atrophy, 
Mnrnemu",  and  widd-wnnting  petitilcnce, 
Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  jointrnckiiig  rhenms," 

In  which  the  power  of  the  final  rh^nm*  is  heightened  by  the 
atrophy  and  pettUencr.  Wordsworth  also  prAised,  but  not 
equally,  "  Samson  Agonistes."  He  concurred,  he  said,  irith 
Johnson  in  this,  tiiat  it  had  no  middle,  but  the  beginning  and 
end  are  equally  sublime. 

Jaaiiari/  8tk. — ^An  agreeable  forenoon.  Mrs.  Wordsworth 
came  at  twelve,  and  with  her  I  drove  home.  I  dined  with  Dr. 
.\niold,  I  like  him  more  the  more  I  see  of  him.  The  Harf- 
eus  there,  also  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Harrison.     Some  of  the  puty 
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were  Tories,  but  they  did  not  restrain  the  rest  of  ns  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  Whiggish  habits.  We  talked  freely.  The  Doctor 
certainly  talks  more  freely  than  I  ever  heard  a  D.  D.  talk ;  and 
frx)m  the  head-master  of  so  great  an  establishment  as  Rugby 
School  (where,  I  believe,  there  are  300  pupils),  this  is  a  signifi- 
cant sign  of  the  times.  The  Doctor  is  to  be  one  of  the  exam- 
iners in  the  London  University.  He  has,  however,  reqiured 
that  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  refer  to  Christianity  as  a  system 
of  divine  truth,  not  a  mere  scheme  of  philosophy.  But  he 
says  Christianity  shall  be  referred  to  in  a  way  that  shall  offend 
no  sect  whatever.  The  Doctor  expressed  (but  that  was  on 
Sunday)  an  opinion  against  the  Satan  of  Milton.  He  thinks 
the  Satan  too  good  a  character ;  he  is  not  enough  of  a  devil,  — 
not  the  personification  of  EviL  And  the  fight  between  the 
rebellious  and  obedient  angels  resembles  too  much  the  war  of 
the  Giants  in  Greek  Mythology. 

January  10th,  —  Read  the  notes  to  Shelley's  "  Queen  Mab," 
as  well  as,  here  and  there,  bits  of  his  poetry.  His  atheism  is 
very  repulsive.  The  God  ho  denies  seems  to  be,  after  all,  the 
God  of  the  superstitiousr  I  suspect  that  he  has  been  guilty 
of  the  fault  of  which  I  find  I  have  all  my  life  been  guilty, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  he,  of  inferring  that  there  pan 
be  no  truth  behind  the  palpable  falsehoods  propounded  to  one. 
He  draws  in  one  of  his  notes  a  picture  of  Christianity,  or 
rather,  he  sums  up  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  in  such  a  way, 
that  perhaps  Wordsworth  would  say :  "  This  I  disbelieve  as 
much  as  Shelley,  but  that  is  only  the  caricature  and  burlesque 
of  Christianity.*'  There  is  much  very  delightful  poetry  in 
Shelley. 

January  13th,  —  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  Words- 
worth has  himself  intimated,  what  many  other  friends  have 
done,  that  I  ought  to  leave  in  writing,  if  not  myself  publish, 
some  account  of  my  life.  He  is  a  severe  and  fastidious  judge, 
and  his  recommendation  is  by  far  the  most  encouraging  I  have 
received.  It  has  the  more  weight,  because  he  has  very  re- 
straining opinions  on  the  limits  to  be  set  to  the  repetition  of 
anecdotes  and  the  publication  of  letters.  He  has,  however, 
praised  my  anecdotes  of  W island,  and  says  I  should  do  well  to 
give  an  account  of  Goethe. 

Wordsworth's  conversation  has  been  very  interesting  lately, 
and  had  I  not  so  bad  a  memory,  that  a  few  hours  suffice  to 
obscure  all  I  have  heard,  1  might  insert  many  a  remarkable 
opinion,  if  not  fact     He  gave  an  account  of  "The  Ancient 
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MAriticr"  being  written  ia  Devounliirc  when  lie  ami  Coluridj:^ 
were  together.  It  was  intended  Ibr  the  MonfJtly  M-ifaiwr. 
tinil  was  to  pay  ttie  oxpuuiies  of  n,  jotirnc;,  It  wiui  to  liair 
lM>ea  u  Joint  wurk,  but  Wordtiwcirth  left  tbo  execution  to  L'ul«- 
ridgc,  nftcr  suggentiug  uiuch  of  tlte  ]tUu.  1'be  iile&  of  ibe 
urJDie  was  siiggeHttx)  by  a  bouk  uf  truvels,  ill  whicL  tlio  mimt- 
titition  of  ttiG  iiailors  with  regard  to  tlie  albutroaa  is  tiivutiuuul 
VVoi'dsn'orth  wi-oto  many  of  liia  lyrioul  baltudis  ut  tliu  auue 
lime.     Coleridge  urrote  lli«  lirat  four  Unea  of  "  We  are  Sevtii." 

Jauuari/  liitli.  —  lluviiig  liitd  no  M'nlk  yeaterduty,  U'anl* 
n-ortU  wfts  witli  me  early  tliis  morning  \»  wulk  to  ^Vmlil««ilr. 
ill  spite  of  tbo  snow,  nixi  1  found  u  enow  aoene  quite  plnwnl 
in  tliia  uiouiitaiiions  couiitr}-.  At  five  I  oouomtmiiiwi  Wiirdt- 
worth  to  Dr.  Amold'a,  I  had  aent  the  Doetor  Profe«a(ir  H»t 
den'o  address  of  the  Senate  to  the  Council  of  the  Lini*» 
University,  whieh  he  warmly  praiat'd,  Wordsworth  had  tin 
sjiokeii  well  of  it. 

January  17tk.  —  After  church  to-duy  an  agreeable  chat  iith 
Dr.  Arnold.  The  following  arc  some  ootea  of  wlmt  he  md: 
"  The  atonenacnt  is  a  doctrine  whiq^  hfu  its  ivimdation  is  thtl 
consciousness  of  iinworthlncss  and  guilt  whiuh  nnsas  fttaa  u 
upright  aelf-examination.  All  the  orthodox  doctrines  an  v■^ 
raiil«d  by  a  humble  apirit,  and  all  that  is  best  in  our  uonl 
nntiire.  There  ia  tutenud  evidence  fitr  all  theae  duotrim^ 
whii<h  are  a  sourue  of  happiness.  And  the  diffioidty  of  oooi- 
[)relionding  thu  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  Is  uo  eufficient  rnuoi 
for  rejection.  It  is  not  necessary  to  define  with  precisioit  Um 
doctrines  thus  received,  and  the  Church  of  England  hM  tn* 
cumlierod  itself  by  needless  and  niisehiovons  atteiupta  at  «* 
plauntion.  The  Athanasitin  Creed  is  one  of  tliese  iuilwn>r 
excrescences.  Nor  does  the  i<lea  of  tho  persunitlKy  of  tW 
Spirit  come  with  such  authority,  or  claim  so  imperiously  our 
adoption,  aa  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The  ihuu^ 
that  an  infinitely  pure  hoiiig  can  receive  satiafnction  frtiin  tbi 
autleringa  of  JeHiis  Christ,  and  accept  thcni  ns  u  Entiafiwtioii  foe 
lh(!  sins  of  the  guilty,  ia  deckreii  by  Coleridgo  to  be  ua  ouV 
rnge  on  common  sense.  It  is  a  btuvl  saying,  nor  cwi  I  eitil»iil 
it  to  tny  satisfaction.  I  leave  this  as  an  awful  myntory  I  *a 
not  called  on  to  solve.  Coleridge  used  to  declare  that  ifai'  !«■ 
lief  in  miracles  ia  not  a  neceaBarj-  port  of  a  Christian's  cn»d'. 
but  tliis  is  contrary  to  the  eiijiress  and  iinifonn  deoWation  U 
the  Scriptures.  And  1  hare  no  Oifiiuully  in  helioring  in  inir» 
cles,  since  I  consider  as  superstition  the  imagined  knowkidp 
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whioL  : 


n  BiippoBB  they  have  rs  to  the  kwa  of 


certainty  » 
Nfttiiru." 

Janiiarif  26tk.  —  I  wish  I  'could  here  write  down  all  that 
Wordaworth  huu  tuiid  uboiit  the  Sounet  lately,  or  reuurd  here 
'tbe  fine  fourteen  lincB  of  MUton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  which  he 
a  perfect  gonnet  without  rhyme,  and  essentially  one  in 
Wiity  of  thokiglit.  Wurdswortli  doeti  not  approve  of  luiifonuly 
tlosing  the  aouond  quatrain  with  a  t\iU  atop,  iiud  of  giving  a 
lura  to  the  thought  iu  the  terKiiies,  This  is  the  Itatitm  mode  ; 
Miltun  lotn  the  thouglit  run  otxr.  He  baa  used  both  foniia  in- 
ftUfenmtly.  I  prefer  tho  Italian  form.  Wordswurtb  doe«  nut 
Improve  of  oloHiug  the  ionnet  with  a  ooiiplet,'  and  he  holds  it 
4p  be  abeohitely  a  vice  to  have  a  sharp  turning  at  the  end  with 

epigmmuiatiu  [wint.     He  doeti  not,  therefore,  rjuite  ap]irove 
irf  the  tenuinatiou  of  Cowpcr'B  "  Sonuet  to  Ilomney,"  — 

While  I  was  H>yle;'a  gncat  uiJ  ut  hi  tbee." 
January  27lh.  ~  Dined  at  Mr.  Parry's,  at  Cfraemere.     The 


Arnolds,  Lutwidges,  Oaptitiu  (Jravee,  Ac  At  night  tlie  Doctor 
IBvompanied  me  back.  Wo  walked  over  Old  Curra^ion, — 
br  HO  the  Doctor  hao  cUriKteui-'d  in  cleriaion  the  original  nmd 
Ktween  Rydal  imd  Keswick.  1'lie  tiret  new  road  he  hiu)  named 
f  Bit-by-bit  Kefonn,"  and  the  tieuutiful  road  by  the  lake, 
t>  Radical  Reform."  We  found  Old  Corruption  here,  ae  eUe- 
febere,  pcriloua;  and  by  night  might  hnva  broken  oiu*  necks  in  it. 
i  .fanuarsf  SOth.  —  I  am  sorry  to  rotoiWt  Uiat  tho  next  page, 
if  ever  filled  by  me,  will  probably  reoord  my  dejiarture  from 
Bkia  moat  deli^btful  residonijc.  liy  tbe  by,  I  overheard  Words- 
Iportfa  lay  last  ni^ht  to  the  Doctor,  that  1  linil  helped  hiui 
Ifarough  the  wiuter,  and  that  he  shoiild  gratefully  nH»>Ue<:t  it 
ka  long  as  he  had  any  memory  ! !     Wordsworth  8[»eakB  highly 

Kthe  author  of  "  Com  Law  Rbymea."  He  aaya  :  "  None  of 
have  done  better  than  he  lias  in  his  best,  tlioiigh  there  is 
i  deal  of  stuff  ariaing  from  hiu  hatred  of  existing  things.  Like 
lljrron,  Slieliey,  Ac,  he  looks  ou  much  with  an  evil  eye." 
Furdsworth  likes  his  htter  writiuga  tlie  heat,  and  montioBod 
^  "  Ranter  "  as  containing  some  line  iNVxaagea.  ElUott  has 
kfine  eye  for  nature.  He  is  an  extntortliuary  mao. 
Jaauarif  SJxt.  —  It  occiunt  to  me  that  1  have  nut  notloed  aa 
lUght  Wordsworth's  answer  to  the  eliarge  tbtt  lie  never 
itea  other  poems  tfaan  hia  own.  In  fatit,  I  can  testify  to. 
incorrectness  of  the  statement,    But  he  himself  remarked : 

•  Y«l  WTBTul  of  Words worUi's  ■onnets  close  with  ft  coujilW. 
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"  Toll  kaow  how  I  love  and  <\unte  not  only  ShitkeG|)8>n  ■ 
MiUon,  but  Cow|)er,  Burps,  kc;  as  to  some  of  the  lat^r  ports, 
I  do  not  quote  them  because  I  do  uot  love  them.  Eteii  u 
works  of  more  taste  there  is  this  materiftl  circumstance,  *^tliej 
came  too  late.  My  taste  was  formed,  for  1  waa  fort_v-fire  w\i«a 
they  aiipeared,  and  we  canuot  after  that  age  lose  Dew  tbingi. 
New  impressions  are  difiiMilt  to  make.  Had  I  been  young,  I 
slKiidd  have  enjoyed  much  of  them,  1  do  not  doubt." 

Frbriiarg  Int.  — I  left  Rydal  about  eleven  o'clock.  Of  all 
my  friends  I  took  leAve  wi^  feelings  of  ^reat  tendeniKM,  my 
esteem  for  them  all  being  greatly  raised  during  this  moit 
agreeable  visit.  I  will  here  add  a  note  or  two  of  WordawoHli'i 
conversation.  Talking  of  dear  CharlOT  Lamb's  very  atran^ 
habit  of  quizzing,  and  of  Coleridge's  informtiifiHen  iu  talk, 
Wordsworth  said  he  thought  that  much  of  this  wua  owis^  to 
a  tcluMiNiahit.  Lamb's  veracity  waa  unquestionnhle  iti  all  nut- 
tcra  of  a  serious  kind  ;  he  uever  uttered  an  untnitb  either  for 
profit  or  through  vnnity,  and  certainly  never  to  injure  oUim 
Yet  ho  loved  a  quixzing  lie,  a  fiction  that  amused  him  like  ■ 
good  joke,  or  an  exercise  of  wit*  In  Coleridge  there  w»s  i 
sort  of  dreaminess,  which  would  not  let  him  sec  thiu;^  as  tbcy 
were.  He  would  talk  about  his  own  feelings  and  recoUectinw 
and  intentions  in  a  way  that  deceived  others,  but  lie  was  fint 
deceived  himself.  "  I  ani  sure,'.'  said  Wordawortli.  "  th«  it 
never  formed  a  plan  of  '  Cliristabel,'  or  knew  what  waa  to  I" 
its  end,  and  that  he  merely  deceived  himself  when  he  thiiu^t 
as  he  says,  that  he  had  bad  the  idea  quite  clearly  in  liis  nuuil 
In  my  childhood,"  continued  Wordsworth,  "  I  was  very  w- 
ward  and  moody.  My  mother,  who  was  a.  superior  womui. 
used  to  say  she  had  no  anxieties  about  nny  of  her  children  'Or 
cept  William.  She  was  sure  he  would  turn  out  an  eUnndt 
iiary  mai3,~aad  she  hoped  a  good  man,  but  she  was  not  ■■ 
sure  of  that." 

FrbruaTy  fit/.  —From  Kendal  I  proceeded  through  Skipbo 
to  Leeds,  where  I  spent  two  evenings  with  my  Yorkshin 
friends.  It  was  at  this  time  that  1  tirst  saw  Wickstwd,  tl» 
Unitarian  minister  there,  —  a  man  I  at  once  took  a  fiincy  t 
He  is  the  son  of  an  early  friend  of  William  Hazlitt,  —  the  only 
hxme  acquaintance  1  ever  heard  Hazlttt  warmly  praise. 
WickBt«ed  I  have  heard  Archdeacon  liare  speak  in  tenuB  of 
warm  pniisc,  cailiiig  him  a  Christian,  whether  c  *"  " ' 

•  S«c  his  leucr  lo  Jlnnninn.  Vol.  T.  p.  ^i.  "  Unil>'i  Woiha.^ 
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H.  C.  R  TO  Benecke. 

2  Plowdbn  BuiLDiifOS,  March  2, 1886. 

Every  sentence  of  yoiir  letter  is  weighty,  and  would  allow 
of  a  distinct  notice  from  me.  But  the  result  of  your  various 
remarks  on  our  English  theologians  is  the  renewal  of  a  very 
old  impression  of  the  inherent  and  essential  diversity  in  our 
English  and  yom*  German  modes  of  contemplating  the  great 
matters  of  religious  philosophy.  I  say  modes,  not  substance. 
For,  since  there  is  nothing  national  in  the  great  topics  which 
such  philosophy  involves,  it  would  seem  that  there  ought  not 
to  be  so  great  a  difference  in  the  works  of  the  several  authors, 
—  the  great  authors  of  the  two  languages.  I  do  not  at  all 
wonder  that  you  do  not  relish  any  of  our  writers,  even  of  the 
highest  reputation.  It  is  ascrlbable  to  the  same  cause  that 
renders  the  great  masters  of  German  thought  unenjoyablo  by 
English  readers.  It  is  remarkable,  that  since  the  great  change, 
introduced  only  by  Kant,  in  your  philosophical  studies,  not  one 
single  book  has  yet  attracted  the  attention  of  our  scholars  or 
soirdUarU  thinkers.  Of  the  metaphysicians,  scarcely  a  book  has 
even  been  translated.  A  few  congenial  minds  (Coleridge,  for 
instance)  have  announced  that  there  is  a  something  worth 
knowing ;  but  the  mass  care  little  about  it.  It  is  only  in  con- 
nection with  religion  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  draw 
attention  to  your  great  men.  I  have  heard  of  a  translation  of 
the  first  volume  of  Neander's  "  Church  History  " ;  and  also  of 
a  work  of  Schleiermacher  on  St.  Luke ;  but  I  believe  both  have 
l^len  dead-bom  from  the  press.  It  is  asserted  by  our  Church- 
men, that  German  theology  is  either  crypto-infidelity,  or  mys- 
tical &naticism.  Every  attempt  to  recommend  the  Gospel  to 
thinkers  by  the  slightest  departiu^  from  the  authorized  inter- 
pretation is  received  with  scorn.  Probably  you  have  heard  of 
the  very  recent  clamor  raised  by  the  Tory  High  Churchmen  at 
Oxford  against  a  Dr.  Hampden,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
Socinian.  Now,  I  have  been  informed  by  a  young  clergyman, 
whom  I  know  to  be  a  serious  believer  in  the  orthodox  doctrines, 
that  his  Bampton  Lectures,  which  profess  tr)  treat  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  scholastic  philosophy  to  the  Scripture,  contain  the 
most  explicit  and  solemn  assertion  of  the  Doctor's  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  but  he  admonishes  the  clerical  student 
to  study  the  Scriptures  more  than  the  school-men.  He  insinu- 
ates his  regret  that  Churchmen  have  presumed  to  be  wise  be- 
yond what  is  written,  and,  instead  of  leaving  the  awful  mys- 

lo» 
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teries,  as  they  are,  objects  of  revereiitinl  faith 
have  tried  to  dufioe  unU  ascertjiiu  eiatitly  whut  they  infer  mmrt 
hiiVB  been  meant,  though  it  hiia  iiiit  tn-eu  vxprcsseiL  Ry  tiu 
by,  did  I  ever  ineutiou  to  you  the  fiuiioua  Oxturd  OonviKaition 
a  yMT  ngo,  on  the  stibject  of  matriculation  t  If  1  did.  i^iciun 
me  the  repetition ;  if  1  did  not,  yoti  wdl  be  inter^steil  by  nhnt 
1  huve  to  lupiition.  On  a  mutriculation  at  Osfurd,  thn  young 
laoit  is  forced  to  declare  hia  "  ftn/riffatd  rutent  I"  eorrg  ma«a 
and  thing  louUiined  in  the  Thirlg-Niitr  ArticUt."  This  has  Inn^ 
liotm  a  theme  uf  rejiroaoh  and  derisioa,  and  therefore  a  propgMl 
was  made  to  HuVAlitute  a  declaration  to  this  effeut :  Thattbt 
Siibecriber  is  a  meiaber  of  the  Church  of  En^^ud,  us  fkr  uIm 
yet  uuderHtaudii  its  doctrines  ;  thai  he  will  obey  its  preeepM 
Olid  eonfomi  to  its  nteH,  diiiiug  his  period  of  study  at  Iba  Uiii- 
veraity  ;  aud  that  he  will  liibor  to  uudcrstjind  its  doctrmea,  llal 
he  may  beuome  an  intelligeut  member  of  thuChuruh.  Tbi«n> 
reacted  with  angry  violeuce  by  live  out  of  Hix  ;  iJl  tlie  ooanliy 
clergymen  uomhig  up  to  vote  \ !  I  And  these  are  the  peojrfe  vim 
really  foel  contempt  for  German  theology  aud  Uennou  philM^- 
phy  I  ....  To  return  to  the  great  ditt'erence  between  oiir  Enf 
liah  and  yom-  German  habits  of  Un)Ught.  1  am  moA  do^ 
impressed  with  tlie  conviction,  that  your  profounder  thinkenilH 
vrritePS  are  bfymid  Hit  eomprthmtirm  of  n*,  Iwcaum  Hn  Ihtnt 
ing  facility  is  left  with  us  in  a  ha1f-uncultivat«d  stat«.  Whii- 
over  lies  deeper  than  ordinary  logic  is  out  of  onr  reach.  Whn* 
we  even  concur  in  the  result,  the  intellectual  proceae  isverydif 
ferent.  And  I  never  meet  with  a  German  book  of  the  b^et 
order  in  which  I  do  not  find  ii  somelhing  at  which  I  shiDd  U 
a  loss,  —  ti  thouglit  1  cHiinot  lie  sure  I  thoroughly  wmijn*' 
heud.  It  vrits  bo  in  the  sttidy  of  your  pre^e,  in  whiek  thn* 
was  at  the  sauie  time  so  much  that  1  heartilT  retiabsd  l» 
0fuu»e  I  fADoied  1  understooil  it.  ,  .  .  .  Herr  ron  RhMK 
who  was  here  last  year,  Kiid  everywhere  that  the  protowiifili* 
of  the  English  clergy  to  retain  their  Church  in  a  cwjntry 
where  they  barely  formed  a  tenth  of  the  population  wan  n  mi)- 
ject  of  aetoutahment  to  all  the  thinking  Prol«slaot8  in  Ut^ 
many,  -  .  .  . 

I  am  gratified  by  your  ohlitring  proposal  fo  ine  to  reptat  ml 
visit  to  Heidelberg.  Be  aiwirod  that  if  my  health  uontiniicil 
shall  not  delay  many  years  a  reuewiU  of  the  pleaaiire. 
Gf  all  the  friends  1  havLi,  there  is  no  one  from 
religious  doctrines  naserteit  witli  so  ttrong 
port  that  they  deserve  adoption 


from  whot|^UH^V 
itnpresBia^^^^l 
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March,  12th,  —  I  duicd  at  the  Athenseum  with  Shell,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  Lyceum,  where  Listen  afforded  us  a 
hearty  laugh.  He  also  played  capitally  an  old  coachman  in 
another  piece,  but  hardly  better  than  young  Mathews  did  a 
young  coachec.  This  young  man,  whom  1  saw  for  the  first 
time,  promises  to  rival  his  father.  His  activity  in  dancing  and 
singing  is  marvellous.  The  Tarantella  dance  and  a  Neapolitan 
song  were  delightful 

May  5th.  —  An  interesting  day.  Landor  and  Kenyon  break- 
fiisted  with  me,  and  they  enjoyed  each  other's  company,  and  I 
that  of  both.  They  are  very  opposite  characters.  We  did  not 
break  up  till  past  two,  and  yet  of  a  long-continued  and  varied 
conversation,  I  cannon  now  recollect  a  word.  This  is  the  water 
spilled  that  cannot  be  gathered.  Yet  water  so  spilled  often 
fructifies.  But  not  when  it  falls  on  exhausted  soil !  Heigh-ho ! 
I  walked  out  with  Landor,  and,  poyr  jmsser  le  temps,  we  went 
into  the  National  Gallery.  There  he  amused  me  by  his  odd 
judgments  of  pictures.  A  small  Correggio,  with  the  frame,  he 
values  at  14«.  The  "Lazarus"  would  bo  cheap  at  anything 
below  £  20,000. 

May  6th.  —  Went  to  the  play  at  Covcnt  Garden.  The  pit 
is  reduced  to  2  «.,  and  the  audience  are  reduced  in  like  manner. 
I  enjoyed  Power  more  than  any  actor  I  have  seen  for  a  long 
time.  Except  Farren,  I  know  none  so  perfect.  He  is  the  most 
delightful  Irishman  imaginable.  He  contrives  to  be  the  Irish 
peasant  with  perfect  truth,  —  a  droll,  affectionate,  rattling, 
drunken  creature,  and  yet  there  is  an  air  of  gentility  about 
him  which  distinguishes  him  from  every  other  comic  actor 
I  am  acquainted  with.  He  is  a  man  of  talents  too.  I  am 
told  his  travels  in  America  are  exceedingly  well  written, 
and  show  a  spirit  of  observation  and  sagacity,  and  a  power 
of  description,  creditable  to  an  established  i^riter.  He  played 
this  evening  Teddy  the  Tiler,  and  in  "O'Flanagan  and  the 
Fairies." 

May  8th,  —  In  the  evening  caUed  at  Talfourd's.  He  was 
gone  to  dine  with  Lord  Melbourne.  I  knew  Talfourd  when  he 
was  a  yoimg  man  studying  the  law,  unable  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession but  by  earning  money  as  a  reporter,  and  in  other  ways. 
He  has  now  so  risen  that  he  dines  with  the  Prime  Minister. 
I  must  add  that  a  more  upright  and  hononible  man  never  ex- 
isted. A  generous  friend,  and  ou  public  matters  a  sound  and 
judicious  thinker. 
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H.  C.  B.  TO  WoBDswoimi. 

Sth  Mar,  IW. 

I  felt  much  obliged  ty  your  kind  reception  of  my  foraiH 
letter.  I  do  uot  mean  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  the  relaliw 
merita  or  demerits  of  DIsseuterB,  but  I  deem  a  Disseatiug  edu- 
cation highly  favorable  to  integrity  and  veracity.  1  obuuld 
my  decidedly  (speaking  of  the  lower  classes  cspocially),  tlul, 
though  less  amiable,  they  are  more  honest  tliau  those  of  tlwir 
own  class  of  the  EstabUshment  In  regard  to  this  a  verjr  effi- 
cient lesson  was  taught  me  in  my  youth,  while  a  sort  of  auSA 
persecution  —  that  of  contempt  —  was  in  uuivcrsol  perpetni- 
tioa  in  our  country  towns.  "  Father,  why  are  you  not  u  Cor- 
poral ion-man  ?  You  are  richer  than  Mr.  Jackson-"  —  "Mj 
dear,  I  cannot ;  nobody  can  be  of  the  Corporation  who  d(w 
not  take  the  sacrament  in  church."  —  "  Well,  and  why  do  yM 
refuse  1  Should  you  do  any  harm  to  any  one  by  bdungtbi 
aacramcnt  1 "  —  "  To  nobody  but  myself,  —  except  lo  you,  per- 
hapB."  —  "  How  to  me  I "  —  "  People  would  say,  '  Ue  'b  tbt 
son  of  a  man  who  pretended  to  believe  what  he  did  not  tdim 
merely  to  get  a  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  aod  80^  pi^ 
haps,  get  a  place.' " 

I  am  quite  sure  of  the  Holutary  etfects  of  the  habit  of  iBttff- 
rity  forced  on  Dissenters  formerly.  The  Test  and  CorpontHn 
Acts  forced  the  Dissenters  into  a  sort  of  hostility  ogauut  tfe 
ChurcL  The  repeal  of  those  laws  has  already  produced  > 
formal  separation  of  the  three  bodies  amongst  the  DieaeDten- 
They  would  be  quite  annihilated  by  their  admission  tn  ^ 
Universities.  The  worst  enemies  to  the  Church  are  tbosewlM 
have  no  religion  whatever,  and  pretend  to  belong  to  il,  lB«rfj 
from  political  motives.  What  with  the  fauatica  of  bitlv 
the  Calviniatic  evangelicals  (to  whom  belongs  my  friend  ud 
your  admirer)  and  the  fanatics  of  High-Church  furmalimK— 
the  persecutors  of  Dr.  Hampden,  for  instance,  —  and  the  peo- 
ple who  want  to  save  their  pockets  and  plunder  thu  Chonb. 
merely  from  mercenary  motives,  the  wisa  and  cunscieatLeat 
Churchman  will  recognize  conscientious  and  liber«]  Diasenten 
ns  enemies  far  less  dangerous.  Indeed,  they  ought  not  to  U 
enemies  at  alL  .  .  .  . 

M'lff  J6lh.  —  A  party  at  Mias  Rogers's  in  the  ev«niae 
Among  those  present  were  Milman,  Lyell,  and  Sydney  Stnitk 
With  the  last-named  I  chatted  for  the  first  time.  Hia  faun- 
like  face  is  a  sort  of  promise  of  a  good  thing  when  he  don 
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but  open  his  lips.  He  says  nothing  that  from  an  indiffer- 
ent person  would  be  recollected.  The  new  British  and  Foreign 
Review  was  spoken  of  as  being  set  up  by  a  rich  man,  —  Beau- 
mont. "  Hitherto,"  said  Sydney  Smith,  "  it  was  thought  that 
Lazarus,  not  Dives,  should  set  up  a  Review.  The  Edinburgh 
Review  was  written  by  Lazzaroni."  He  added,  "  It  has  done 
good."  I  said  I  disliked  it  for  its  persecution  of  Wordsworth. 
"  By  the  by,"  said  Sydney  Smith,  "  I  never  saw  Wordsworth 
look  so  well,  —  so  reverend."  And  yet  one  fancies  that  a  poet 
should  be  always  young.  Wordsworth  was  present  this  evening. 
I  noticed  that  several  persons  seemed  to  look  at  him  askant,  as 
if  the  poet  were  some  outlandish  animal 

May  26th.  —  With  a  party  of  friends,  —  Wordsworth,  Lan- 
dor,  my  brother,  the  Jaffreys,  <fec.,  <kc.,  —  I  attended  the  first  i 
performance  of  Talfourd's  "  Ion,"  at  Covent  Garden.  The  y 
success  complete.  EUen  Tree  and  Macready  were  loudly  ap- 
plauded, and  the  author  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
After  the  performance  he  gave  a  supper,  largely  attended 
by  actors,  lawyers,  and  dramatists.  I  sat  by  Miss  Tree,  and 
near  Miss  Mitford.  "  Talfourd's  health "  was  given  by 
Macready,  whose  health  Talfourd  proposed  after  returning 
thanks. 

MaySlzt, — Wordsworth  introduced  me  to  Strickland  Cook- 
son,  whom  I  saw  many  years  ago,  but  had  forgotten. 

Rem,*  —  I  now  place  him  in  the  very  first  line  of  friends. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  safe  counsellors,  and  shares 
with  Edwin  Field  the  confidence  of  the  religious  body  to  which 
they  belong.  Cookson  was  nominated  by  Wordsworth  as  his 
executor,  by  my  desire  and  in  my  place.  Among  other  excel- 
lences he  has,  in  my  estimation,  this,  —  a  due  veneration  for 
Wordsworth,  without  any  superstitious  fondness.  In  judg- 
ment among  our  common  friends,  I  do  not  know  his  equal. 
In  matters  of  law  reform  he  takes  an  active  part,  as  well  as 
Edwin  Field. 

Ju7^  24th.  —  I  rose  early,  and  copied  some  curious  marginal 
notes  by  Coleridge  in  Lightfoot's  works.  They  are  pious  and 
reverential  in  thought,  though  sometimes  almost  comic  in  ex- 
pression. He  regrets  that  Lightfoot  should  paw  the  sacred 
mysteries,  —  an  admirable  expression,  and  one  that  came  from 
Coleridge's  heart,  and  might  well  continue  to  be  employed. 

Rem.f  —  It  was  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Bible 
Societies,  and  just   after  Dr.  Wordsworth   had   published  a 

♦  Written  in  1863.  t  Written  in  1858. 
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pamphlet  About  tliein,  that  I  heard  n  n-nrd  foJl  from  Cola 

I  more  profound  and  ei^iificantlj  tnie  than  any  1  hnve  Binni 

I  hoard.     "  A;,  sir,  there  cnn  tie  no  doMht  tbnt  th«ee  tu-e  gooi 

za,  verj  )[0od  men,  who  ure  bo  xciOoua  in  widely  s[)r(mding 

I  these  societies.     It  is  a  pity  they  want  sagacity  enough  \« 

I  foresee  thiit  in  sending  tlie  Bilile  thus  ovcrywhoit;  naKing  tbe 

nDiuBtnicted  and  the  reprolmte,  they  will  lie  propngntiDg.  io- 

at«id  of  the  old  idolatry,  a  new  bihttolatrg." 

Will  tile  tVirthcomiiig  volume  of  the  "  Tnble-talk  "  contnin  n 

wiser  word  thiui  the  above '{     I'erhiips  not  nn  ooiitpr  thiiu 

those  in  the  following  :  "  That  is  not  gtmdnees,"  said  Colwirfp 

ly  jireaciiue,  to  some  one  who  wrb  ui^iug  rather  a  n*u- 

1-Bionplacc  and  Bontimental  morality,  —  "  that  is  not  goodnnes, 

■  but  should  be  called  .viwrfimwu." 

A  proposal  was  made  to  niu  by  uiy  ft-ienda,  the  Masi^nerien, 
p  to  join  them  in  a  tour  in  Wales.     This  I  gladly  accepled,  sii<l 
"      tout  on  the   19th  of  July,  and  returned  on  the  6th  rf 
'  September. 

Augu»t  2Slh.  —  (BriBtol.)     After  an   hoiu-'s  stroll,  t  finini 

myself   at  tho  Levin's  Mead  Chapel.     A  most  rMpectahlf- 

looking  building  and  wngr^fation.     Dr.  Lant  Carpenter  po- 

formed  the  devotional  j>art  of  the  aervic'e  with  grc-at  elW. 

I    His  enuntenance,  voice,  and  maimer  quite  saintlike.     }kt.  ht 

■  ton,  of  Exeter,  preached  the  sermon. 

AiiffH't  i&th.  —  I  called  on  Joseph  Cottle,  residing  ic  ■  ttW 
I'^use  with  Ilia  maiden  sister.     1  was  expected,  and  the  Colllw 
I  were  prepared  Io  show  me  every  attenlion,     I  dectiried  nn  io- 
I  Titntion  tn  dinner,  but  apont  the  evening  with  tlieni.     kvA  1 
I  tend^-red  him  a  service  by  strengtheuing  him  in  his  n>9ninlii*i 
r  to  disregard  all  ohjeotions  to  his  printing;  in   his  furtl>coniiog 
'   "  Recollections  of  Soutbey,  Coleridge.  Wordsworth,  Ac,"  Ite 
letter  of  Coleridge  to  Mr.  Wade,  giving  an  account  ft  his  ml 
haltit  of  opinm-eating.     This  letter  was  giwn  to  t'otlle  h; 
Coleridge,  with  the  eipress  injunction  to  puldisli  it  after  lu« 
death  as  a  warning.     Et|naUy  clear  was  it  to  mc  tlmt  OiRle 
had  not  a  right  merely,  but  that   it  was  his  ihity,  to  make 
known  that  De  Quincey,  in  the  generosity  of  youtb,  bail  given 
Coleridge  £  300.     But'l  aavised  liini  to  give  the  facts  lu  the* 
wore,  withnut  the  account  ho  had  drawn  np  n-siMyrting  ob- 
jections.    He  afterwards  puhlisbeil  a  work,  —  more  tlian  i 
mere  copy  of  the  tirst.,  —  and  in  this  he  published  a 
Soutbey's  respecting  Coleridge,  by  which  the  fiunily 
ridgo  were  justly  displeased.     Cottle  niiatook  hia  vi 
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he  thought  himself  a  poet.     It  was  from  his  poem,  "  Malvem 

Hills,''  that,  in  1 808,  Amyot  and  I,  fatigued  with  the  steep 

ascent  of  one  of  these  hills,  amused  ourselves  by  quoting  the 

lines :  — 

**  It  needs  the  evidence  of  close  dedaction 
To  know  that  I  shall  ever  reach  the  top." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  weakness,  Joseph  Cottle  was  a 
worthy,  and  indeed  excellent,  man.  For  his  poem  entitled 
"  King  Alfred  "  his  friends  called  him  the  regicide. 

Rem,*  —  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  Cottle,  I  was  shown  a  let- 
ter by  Coleridge  on  the  future  state,  with  a  strong  bearing 
against  the  idea  of  eternal  suffering.  Cottle  also  read  one 
from  Coleridge,  in  which  Wordsworth's  Tragedy  is  called  "  ab- 
solutely wonderful."  The  publication  of  this  Tragedy  in  the 
last  volume  of  Wordsworth's  works  did  not  justify  this  judg- 
ment in  public  opinion.  It  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  critic, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

Here  too  —  that  is,  at  Bristol  —  was  living  a  man  I  became 
acqiiainted  with  through  Flaxman,  —  Edgar.  A  man  of  ac- 
complishments and  taste.  A  merchant  once,  enjoying  wealth. 
He  was  the  patron  of  Flaxman  when  little  known.  Adversity 
befell  him,  and  then,  though  he  was  a  Conservative,  and  the 
Radicals  were  in  power,  they  behaved,  as  he  himself  said,  with 
generosity  towards  a  political  adversary,  allowing  him  to  retain 
the  office  of  sword-lwarer  on  terms  more  liberal  than  could 
have  been  required.  He  was  an  F.  S.  A.,  and  possessed  an 
unusual  degree  of  antiquarian  knowledge. 

September  16th,  —  Read  with  no  great  pleasure  the  Wa^ei*- 
mensch,  a  dialogue  among  L.  Tieck's  N(yveUen,  The  most  in- 
teresting part  was  an  exposure  of  the  folly  of  the  German 
Radical  youtji. 

September  21st. — Read  H.  Bulwer's  "France,"  which  I 
thought  wise  and  instructive.  I  copy  two  sentences  resi)ecting 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  :  "  Every  man  is  under  the 
influence,  not  of  the  circumstances  which  placed  him  in  a  par- 
ticular situation,  but  of  the  circumstances  which  resulted  fVom 
it"  He  then  pointedly  remarks  that,  owing  his  throne  to  the 
people,  Louis  Philippe  would  be  incessantly  called  on  to  yield 
to  the  people,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  know  when  to 
yield  and  when  to  resist.  This  original  blemish  in  his  title 
irould  remain  ;  but  Bulwer  adds  :  "  There  is  a  scar  on  the  rind 
[)f  the  young  tree,  which,  as  it  widens  every  year,  becomes  at 

•  Written  in  1858. 
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«  more  visible  aoi]  more  weak  ;  and.  in  the 
July,  the  time  which  displays,  destroys,  — wliiuh 
literates  its  defects," 

Novfmhtr  Jsl.  —  A  special  meeting  at  the  London  Unirera- 
ty,  to  receive  trura  Lord  Brougham  a  uurioits  cummunicntion. 
An  old  lEkdy,  npwarda  of  eighty,  has  announced  her  ititeiition 
of  giving  £  5,000  to  the  University.  She  declares  her  object 
to  he  the  support  of  civil  nud  religions  lilierty.  She  heracif  U 
a  Uomon  Catholic  Her  name  is  Flaherty.  Lord  Broughaiu 
BRid,  that  having  ascertained  to  his  satisfiiction  that  sho  km 
id  the  full  possessiun  of  her  faculties,  and  that  she  had  nn 
near  relations  having  a  moral  claim  ou  her,  he  felt  no  scruple 
in  accepting  the  gift.  He  had  learned  also  that  she  sjxnit  vaj 
little  on  herself  and  devoted  a  huodHome  inoome  ouunly  U> 
acts  of  beoe^cenco. 

Rem,'  —  I  heard  afterwards  that  when  she  went  to  the  Busk 

I   to  transfer  the  stock,  she  went  in  a  huckuey'Ooach,  and  mu  tu 

return  so  or  walk,  1  forget  which.    On  being  remonstrated  <rilb 

for  not  being  more  attentive  to  her  own  comfort,  slic  said  »lm 

spent  no  money  on  herself^  and  hence  it  wus  that  she  wmsUu 

K  and  then  to  help  others-t 

H.  C.  R.  TO   H.  N.  COLBRIDOE.} 

Novcmtwr  17,  It* 
Mt  de.\r  Sir,  —  I  return  you  the  second  volume  of  llw 
"  Table-talk,"  which  I  have  looked  over  again  with  rep"™ 
pleasure  and  sorrow.  Bom  among  the  Dissenters,  and  naioor 
ing  among  them  many  highly  esteemed  iViends,  I  r^^  tbU 
you  should  have  given  permanence  to  so  many  splenetic  affu- 
sions agiunst  them.  As  to  the  sii^Ie  passage  which  you  sen^ 
underlined,  as  if  it  did  not  justify  my  construction,  you  will 
pardon  my  saying,  which  I  do  most  conscientiously,  tlut  1 
found  it  worse  tlian  1  had  imagined.  Mr.  Coloridgn  «ayi; 
"The  only  true  argument,  apart  from  Christianity,  biadii' 
criminating  toleration,  is  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  stop 
heresy  or  schism  by  persecution,  unless,  perhaps,  by  niamitors! 
Now,  "  apart  from  Christianity  "  by  no  moans  implies  that  Mr. 
Coleridge  meant  that  Christianity  is  opposed  to  this  diiicrinii- 
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Dation,  but  rather,  **  independently  of  the  ailments  for  it  from 
Christianity."  You  must  be  aware  that  he  who  recommends 
*'  a  discriminating  toleration  "  rather  recommends  the  discrimi- 
nation than  the  toleration  ;  and,  of^necessity,  must  approve  of 
that  being  persecuted  which  is  not  tolerated.  Now,  what  is 
that  ?  In  the  preceding  page,  he  insinuates  that  it  is  the  im- 
perative duty  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  with  death  the  teach- 
ers of  damnable  doctrines.  If  so,  the  Romanists  did  no  more 
than  their  duty  in  putting  the  Protestants  to  death  ;  for  they 
conscientiously  think  that  damnation  follows  schism.  As  to 
the  only  true  argument  against  persecution,  that  it  is  of  no 
use,  —  "  Of  no  use  !  "  a  Spaniard  would  truly  say ;  "  for  three 
bundred  years  the  kings  of  Spain  have  found  it  effectual  in 
saving  the  souls  of  millions  under  their  care." 

There  are,  in  this  same  article,  equally  palpable  errors.  Mr. 
Coleridge  says,  **  A  right  to  toleration  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms."  If  so,  a  right  to  liberty  is  a  contradiction ;  for  the 
famous  formulary,  "Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,"  merely 
means  that  in  certain  personal  matters  of  civil  concern  and 
conscience,  the  State  must  let  the  individual  alone.  But  the 
most  marvellous  sentence  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge 
afiirms  that  the  Pope  had  a  right  to  command  the  Romanists 
uf  England  to  separate  from  the  National  Church,  and  to  rebel 
against  Queen  Elizabeth.  I  thought  that  the  liberal  and  intel- 
ligent in  all  Christian  churclies  were  agreed  in  disclaiming  this 
latter  right,  and  conceding  the  former. 

"  The  Romanist,  who  acknowledges  the  Pope  as  the  Head  of 
his  Church,  cannot  possibly  consider  the  Church  of  England  aa 
any  Church  at  all."  Mr.  Coleridge,  when  he  uttered  this,  for- 
got his  own  admirable  and  subtle  distinction,  that  we  ought  not 
to  say  the  Church  of,  but  the  Church  in,  England.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge refers  to  the  necessary  criterion,  but  does  not  go  on  to 
state  what  it  is.  Yet,  surely,  he  would  not  have  denied,  what 
Warburton  so  ably  maintains,  that  Church  Establishments  are 
framed  for  their  utility  to  the  State,  not  for  their  truth. 

I  will  relate  an  anecdote,  which  will  show  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  will  acknowledge  what,  it  seems,  Mr.  Coleridge, 
3n  the  3d  of  Januar}%  1834,  had  forgotten.  I  met  with  one  in 
the  Vale  of  Lungem,  who,  I  afterwards  foimd,  was  popular  for 
his  benevolence  and  libemlity,  being  an  anti-ultraraontanist.  I 
jaid  to  him  :  **  All  I  contend  for  is,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
be  danr.ned  if  he  pleases,  and  that,  therefore,  no  magistrate  has 
\  right  to  interpose  to  prevent  it."      He  started  ;  but,  after  a 
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pitusc,  f)mile<l  ftnd  atild,  "  If  you  mean  tbis  m  n  tr^l  t 
tirtfm  Jirixturhai  .'^iiinr),  I  coticeiie  it."  I  replird  :  "  I  cannot 
mean  it  otherwise.  It  is  t^e  duty  of  the  fotlier,  the  friOTid.  rhc 
philuntliropist,  aiid,  above  all,  the  Chriatian,  to  labor  for  Ihe 
Halvntion  of  souls :  but  the  sovereign,  the  ma^iAnte.  hu 
nothing'  to  do  with  it ;  fbr,  if  he  cou  iuterftre,  there  will  l« 
iidthing  but  persecution  and  murder  evorywhere.  It  is  m 
nwidunt  what  each  sovereign  believes,  and  every  ouo  »ill 
cIaiiu  the  same  power."  —  "  It  is  very  true,"  be  exclivitued.  f 
rejoined,  "  When  will  you  get  his  Holiness  to  siibecnbe  tn  the 
doctrine  1"  —  "  Not  yet,"  he  said,  "  but  we  ahoU  in  time.  W» 
are  on  the  way  of  Rofonn  more  than  tlio  Protestanta  inu^m* 

Dem/il-n-  Sih.  —  1  finished  tind  Bent  off*  a,  letter  to  Umdorifr 
electing  n  most  iinwamiiitHbk'  publication  sent  to  CD«  by  tun, 
anil  entitled,  "  A  Sotire  on  Satirists  and  Admonition  to  Detiw 
ters."  The  pi-eiiter  part  is  an  attaok  on  BlaehroiKt,  and  oUwr 
HiitiriatB  ;  but  the  tletmcter  admonished  is  Wordsworth,  who  i« 
represented  as  an  envious  and  selfish  poet.  Goethe  and  SoUtlH^ 
are  represented  as  the  objocta  of  his  tll-ft-ding,  and  be  is  intro- 
duced as  present  at  the  representation  of  "  Ion,"  when,  while 
every  one  else  was  affected,  — 

'-  AmI'l  the  miglitT  alonu  llut  swelled  arnnnd, 
WardsiFortli  via  eulni,  ntid  braTety  stocMl  hla  ETonnd." 

I  thought  it  right  to  remoiiBtrate  with  Landor.  1  wb 
on  the  Dceiision.*  There  was  no  sign  of  ill-will  then, 
of  cordiality  among  the  literary  candidates  for  pmise. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  W.  8.  LiNDRB. 

SPunviHE!!  UriLniNOa,  TkiiPl,k,  Dot pmbirf  7.  1«38. 

Mt  D8AR  Sir,  —  t»n  my  return  from  ray  siuniner's  tuor.  1 
proceeded  to  Gore  House  to  inquire  about  you.  I  there  hcani 
of  your  rapid  transit  tliroiigh  town,  and  soon  oftcr  roooifed."' 
suspected  I  received,  an  amusing  memoriol  of  your  onviiWa 
ikculty  of  oontemplntittg  the  follies  of  life  wiUi  a  live  ami 
cheerfiLl  aspect.  For  this  I  have  to  tbank  you  ;  as  tdso  (iw« 
certainly)  for  your  Satire,  which  I  found  at  the  Atbenanim 
last  night.  Beautiful  as  many  parts  of  this  little  poem  are.  I 
must  say  that  it  has  given  me  imin.  1  hope  I  shaU  nmJw 
found  to  have  relied  loo  much  on  your  unvaried  ' ' 
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me  in  stating  why.  This  I  may  do  with  the  less  impropriety, 
as  I  feel  myself  personally  connected  with  some  portion  of  the 
offending  matter.  Among  my  obligations  to  Wordsworth  is 
this,  that  I  owe  to  him  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance.  Since 
then  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the  company  of  both 
of  you  together,  when  I  remarked  nothing  but  cordiality  be- 
tween you ;  and  now  I  receive  from  you  a  very  bitter  attack, 
not  upon  his  writings,  but  upon  his  personal  character,  —  a 
portion  of  the  materials  being  drawn,  unless  I  deceive  myself, 
from  opinions  uttered  by  him  in  the  freedom  of  unpremedi- 
tated conversation  in  my  presence.  Wordsworth  is  admonished 
as  a  detracter,  because  he  does  not  appreciate  other  poets  as 
they  deserve.  I  could  admit  the  fact  without  acknowledging 
the  justice  of  its  being  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  general  effect  of  a  laborious  cultivation  of  tal- 
ent in  any  one  definite  form  is  to  weaken  the  sense  of  the 
worth  of  other  forms.  This  is  an  ordinary  drawback,  even  on 
genius.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  hated  each  other;  FieMing 
despised  Richardson  ;  Petrarch,  Dante  ;  Michael  Angelo 
sneered  at  Raphael.  Thei-e  is  nothing  in  which  Goethe  is  more 
the  object  of  my  admiration  than  in  being  utterly  free  from 
this  weakness.  He  felt  and  acknowledged  every  kind  of  excel- 
lence  

I  have  no  doubt  that  Lord  Byron  intended  to  cause  a  breach 
between  Southey  and  Wordsworth  by  what  Coleridge  happily 
terras  "  an  implement,  not  an  invention,  of  malice  "  ;  hitherto, 
I  believe,  without  any  effect. 

One  word  as  to  the  imputed  plagiarism.*  Had  Wordsworth 
published  the  passage  recently,  since  he  became  acquainted 
with  you,  without  making  a  duo  acknowledgment  of  your  hav- 
ing supplied  the  fine  fancy  of  which  he  made  a  serious  appli- 
cation, I  should  have  thought  this  unjust  on  his  part,  and  your 
anger  very  reasonable.  But  he  wrote  this  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago  ;  and  you,  with  a  full  knowledge,  T  presume, 
of  the  wrong,  consented  to  overlook  it,  and  to  associate  with 
him  on  terms  of  apparent  cordiality.  But  with  your  feeling, 
I  would  either  not  have  met  him,  or  I  would  have  told  him 
what  I  thought. 

December  8th,  —  I  was  interrupted  last  night.  On  perusing 
my  letter,  I  think  I  have  done  injustice  to  Wordsworth.     I 

♦  That  Wordsworth  had  borrowed  fnmi  Lnndor's  "  Gebir"  the  iinngeof  the 
shell  in  the  very  beautiful  pa<ssapo  in  the  fourth  book  of  "  The  Excursion," 
p.  147:  "I  have  seen  n  curious  cliihi,"  &(•.  Wordsworth  denied  hH  obliga- 
tion to  "  Gebir*'  for  this  inuige.     Seeyxw^,  p.  240. 


[  to  admit,  much  mwe   than  I  intended,  i_    --^,^ 

chiu^  80  powerfully  brought,  against  both  WordswortL  *d9 
Southey  by  Lord  Byron  m  hie  adniirable  mid  iuftuaoua  dedica-  , 
tiim  of  "  Don  Juan  "  to  Southey,  and  wiiich  charge  you  h»Te 
uuhoed.  I  do  not  think  tliere  is  Any  unuorthy  vauity,  urenvr, 
in  Wordsvortli  towards  his  cooteiuiiururiea.  His  tuorul  sml 
religioiu  feelings,  added  to  a  spice  of  Juhu  Bullism,  bttvc 
utterly  blinded  him,  for  instance,  to  the  marvcfloiie  talent  of 
Voltaire.  [Your  hint  on  French  literature  ia  very  just.]  Biit 
1  Uuve  heard  bim  praise  Elliott  quite  as  warmly  as  you  do.  It 
is  at  /lu  urgent  recommendation  that  Southey  is  now  coming 
out  with  a  complete  edition  of  his  poems.  Let  me  rcnutrli, 
too,  as  to  censiu'c,  thiit  I  do  not  believe  1  ever  heurd  him  speak 
agunst  any  one  (except  Goethe),  whom  I  have  uot  heard  jou 
attauk  in  much  mure  vebenieut  laugnage.  Indeed  1  tliou^btl 
had  remarked  a  general  concurrence  iu  your  critical  opiuioa* 
Begging  your  pardon  for  the  freedom  of  this  letter,  for  which  1 
implorea  kind  conatruction,  and  which  1  thought  it  uiydu^ 
to  write, 

!  am,  with  sincere  regard, 

H.  C.  B. 

Deeeniher  2G'h.  —  (Brighton.)  This  was  a  romarkalJe  dnj. 
So  much  snow  fell,  that  not  a  coach  either  ttet  i>ut  fur  or  ir 
rived  front  London,  —  an  incident  almost  uiibettrd  of  Id  tlii> 
place.  Parties  were  put  off  and  engagements  broken  without 
complaint.  The  Masiiueriere,  with  whom  I  am  ataying,  «v 
peeted  friends  to  dinner,  but  they  could  not  come.  Ncvettlw- 
lesa,  wo  had  here  Mr.  Eduionds,  the  wortliy  Scotch  whool- 
maater,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dill,  and  a  Miss  Robinson  ;  and,  wJlb 
the  assistance  of  whist,  the  ufteraoon  went  off  comfortiJily 
enough.  Of  course,  during  a  part  of  the  day,  I  waa  occupifi 
in  reading. 

Decemhfr  28th.  —  The  papers  to-day  arc  full  of  the  mow- 
Btorm.  The  ordinary  mails  were  stopped  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

J)mm}>fT  30th.  —  Read  in  the  Quartrr/ff  an  article  on 
Campbell,  in  which  the  nail  is  tiit  on  the  head  in  the  wjrine, 
that  he  has  aujuired  "  an  immortality  of  quotation,"  —  a  (Hi- 
eitous  exjiression.  His  workti  ore  not  distinguished  hyitnagi- 
nation,  sensibility,  or  profound  thought  ;  but  pimterity  will 
know  him  through  happy  expressions,  such  us  "  Cflmiug  events 
cast  their  shadows  before." 
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• 

December  Slst.  —  1  sat  up  late,  as  usual ;  and  when  the  year 
expired  I  was  reading  Dibdin's  "  Life,"  —  a  significant  occupa- 
tion, for  in  idle  amusement  and  faint  pleasure  was  the  greater 
part  of  the  now  closing  year  spent.  Such  are  my  frivolous 
habits,  that  I  can  hardly  expect  to  live  for  any  profitable  pur- 
pose either  as  respects  myself  or  others. 

Rent*  —  I  wrote  this  sincerely  in  my  sixty-first  year.  My 
life  has  been  more  actively  and  usefully  spent  since  I  have  been 
an  elderly  man. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
1837. 

THESE  reminiscences  and  the  incidents  I  dwell  on  partic- 
ularly tend  to  show  that  what  concerns  one's  self  other- 
wise than  as  a  motive  for  action  would  form  a  difficult  test  of 
what  is  properly  one's  otim  interest.  Excepting  my  journey 
with  Wordsworth,  almost  all  the  objects  of  my  active  exer- 
tions this  year  were  quite  indifferent  to  me  personally.  Yet 
such  are  the  incidents  which  chiefly  dwell  on  my  memory,  and 
find  a  written  record  in  my  journal,  and  in  the  letters  I  have 
preserved. 

Jamtary  6th,  —  Being  too  late  for  the  omnibus  at  Kew,  I 
walked  on,  and  reached  Lady  Blessington's  after  ten.  With 
her  were  D'Orsay,  Dr.  Lardner,  Trelawney,  Edward  Bulwer. 
A  stranger,  whose  conversation  interested  and  pleased  me,  I 
found  to  be  ypung  Disraeli.f  Ho  talked  with  spirit  of  German 
literature.  He  spoke  of  Lander's  "  Satire "  as  having  no  sa- 
tire in  it.     The  chat  was  an  amusing  one. 

February  9th, — (At  Bury.)  My  brother  related  to  me  a 
curious  incident,  such  as  one  reads  of  occasionally.     There  is 

a  man  living  in  the  Wrangling  Street,  named ,  for  whom 

my  nephew  made  a  will.  The  man  was  supposed  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  he  produced  from  under  his  bed,  in  gold 
and  silver,  upwards  of  <£  300.     My  brother  sent  for  a  banker's 

clerk,  and  the  money  was  secured.    When  the  old  wife  of 

found  out  what  had  taken  place,  she  scolded  hiin  with  such 
fury  that  she  went  into  a  fit  and  died.     My  brother  was  sent 

♦  Written  in  1864. 

t  Afterwards  the  Right  Honorable  Benjamin  DisraelL 
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for  n^n  ;  and  the  man,  in  great  a^Htatioo,  prwluced  nn  aJdi- 
tiouiU  £  308,  But  this  he  inaisted  on  gii-ing  nway  alis<ihit«ly 
to  wime  poor  people  who  were  ucur  him,  and  had  served  him. 
Att«r  this  was  done,  his  mind  seemed  more  e«ay.  He  hu 
even  rallied  in  health,  and  hns  mode  fv  judicious  diatributiou 
uf  hiii  property.  The  moiiej  was  tied  up  in  old  etockiu^  ntd 
filthy  ra^.  Wlien  he  was  iidarmed  uf  his  wifu'a  death,  be 
eRgerlj  demanded  her  podccts,  and  took  from  them  s  Tew  ehit 
ings  with  great  avidity.  The  acciunulatiou  was  the  reault  of 
&  life  of  continued  abstinence. 

Fff/ruarff  2Jd.  —  Au  agreeftble  day.  I  break&st«d  with 
Samuel  Hogera.  We  had  a  long  and  interesting  ijhnt  atMai 
Landor,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  i!e&  Rogers  is  a  good  teller  of 
ftnocdotes.  He  spoke  with  great  affection  of  Mrs.  BariiauU. 
Of  Soiithey'a  genius  and  moral  virtues  ho  spoke  with  respect; 
hut  Southej  ia  aali-popular,  —  not  a  friend  to  the  impnn* 
ment  of  the  people^  We  talked  of  slander,  and  the  tnttk 
hlendod  with  it,  A  friend  rejieated  to  Rogers  a  Baying  br 
Wilkea  :  "  tiive  me  a  gniin  uf  truth,  aud  I  will  niii  it  up  witi 
a  great  mass  of  falsehood,  so  that  no  ehemist  shall  ever  be  able 
to  separate  them."  Talking-  of  uomjMisition,  he  showed  me  » 
note  to  his  "  Italy,"  which,  he  says,  took  him  a  fortni^t  to 
write.  It  consists  of  a  very  few  lines.  Wordsworth  hag  am- 
plified the  idea  of  this  note  in  his  poem  on  the  picture  of  Min 
Quillinan,  by  Stone.  Rogers  says,  and  I  think  truly,  that  the 
prose  is  better  than  the  poem.  The  thought  intended  to  ^ 
expressed  is,  that  the  picture  is  the  substance,  and  the  hold- 
ers are  the  shadows." 

f'ebrjtarff  34th.  —  Dined  with  Paynter  to  meet  Valentine 
Le  Urice,  famous  in  his  youth  for  his  wit  and  talent.  I  found 
bin)  to-day  very  pleasant  and  lively  as  a  companion.  He  bu 
the  reputation  of  being  a  religious  man,  and  a  populu 
preacher. 

Jiem.f  —  A  character.  He  is  now  a  Cornish  clergyman,  li- 
vautageously  known  as  being  prohibited  preaching  within  the 
diocese  of  Exeter.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Bury  olergymuh 
whom  I  heard  of  in  my  boyhood  as  a  persecuted  man.  He 
father  was  certainly  not  well  olf,  and  for  that  reason  obtaioed 
for  his  sou  Valentine  a  preseutatiou  to  the  Bluecoat  Scbo<^ 


I 


.tea  at  the  et 

id  ofttaly,' 

1  io  on  the  words, '■  Then  in  that  maslpTpiiwe ' 
1  ■■ ).    ■■  Poetical  Works,"  ISino  eJition,  p.  36a. 
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Written  in  18&G. 
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London.  And  here  he  was  the  companion  of  Charles  Lamb 
and  Coleridge.  He  was  a  wit  and  a  scholar.  Taking  orders, 
he  became  tutor  to  a  young  man  who  suffered  under  a  strange 
malady,  —  an  ossification  of  the  body.  The  mother  of  this 
young  man  married  the  tutor.  Le  Grice  was  notorious  for  his 
free  opinions.  Hearing  my  name  and  place  of  birth,  he  sought 
me  out,  saying^  my  fia,mily  had  been  his  father^s  friends,  as  were 
all  the  Dissenters.  His  father  was  suspected  of  heresy.  I 
will  here  note  down  two  anecdotes  of  Valentine  Le  Grice  which 
I  heard  from  Charles  Lamb,  but  which  seem  to  me  to  have  in 
them  more  impudence  than  wit.  They  used  to  go  to  the  de- 
bating sosieties  together.  On  one  occasion  the  question  was, 
"  Who  was  the  greatest  orator,  —  Pitt,  Fox,  or  Burke  1 "  Le 
Grice  said,  *^  I  heard  a  lady  say,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
*  Which  do  you  like  best,  —  beef,  veal,  or  mutton  V  —  *  Pork.' 
So  I,  in  reply  to  your  question,  say,  *  Sheridan.' "  Another 
tune  he  began  thus :  *'  The  last  time  I  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing the  chair  in  this  hall,  I  was  kicked  out  of  the  room." 

[The  following  extract  has  its  proper  place  here,  for,  though 
dated  1836,  it  had  in  view  the  Italian  tour  with  Wordsworth 
in  the  present  year.] 

H.  C.  R.  to  Wordsworth. 

• 

....  I  am  glad  you  have  made  a  remark  about  expense, 
as  this  enables  me  to  explain  myself.  Be  under  no  apprehen- 
sion that  you  may  think  it  right  to  incur  more  expense  than  I 
should  like.  The  fact  is  that  I  have  contrsCcted  habits  of  par- 
simony from  having  been  at  one  time  poor,  and  because  I  have 
no  pleasure  in  mere  personal,  solitary  indulgence ;  but  I  am 
pleased  when  I  am  called  on  to  spend  at  the  suggestion  of  oth- 
ers. Unselfish  economy  has,  I  hope,  been  my  practice  as  well 
as  my  maxim.  I  recollect  being  strongly  impressed,  at  a  sus- 
ceptible age,  by  a  passage  in  Madame  Roland^s  Memoirs.  Giv- 
ing an  account  of  her  life  in  prison,  she  says :  "  I  spent  very 
little,  but  I  paid  all  the  servants  liberally,  so  that  I  made 
friends  while  I  lived  sparingly."  My  personal  expenses  are  per- 
haps smaller  than  those  of  most  men,  but  I  have  no  objection 
to  double  them,  when  the  comfort  of  my  companion  requires  it. 

I  once  travelled  with  Seume,  the  well-known  (Jerman  author, 
and  with  Schnorr,  the  painter.  I  recollect  the  former  laid 
down  the  rule,   "  The  strongest  of  the  party  must  accommo- 
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dnte  himsolf  to  the  weakest,  and  tlie  richcEt  to  the  [ 
If  T  am  stronger  than  you  in  body,  acting  ou  Seumo's 
pie,  I  shall  not  subject  you  to  auy  im 


iTJt.iAS  Tour  with  Wordsworth. 

Rem.'  —  I  shall  wmttnt  mvHtlf  with  very  brief  notes  of  tht 
country  wo  pussed  tliruugh,  which  was  already  fiuuilinr  to  \ai. 
1  felt  unablo  to  record  the  interesting'  remarks  which  Wnrtjs- 
worth  was  continually  making.  It  was  hi»  eovluty  that  distin* 
griished  this  journey  from  others  ;  and  to  aoconunodate  him  I 
altered  my  usual  mode  of  travelling.  He  could  not  bear  oigbt 
travelling ;  and  in  his  sixty-Beventh  year  needed  rest.  1  tbon- 
fbre  at  once  yielded  to  his  suggestion  to  buy  a  carriage,  and  I 
obtained  one  from  Marmadiike  Robinson  for  £7»l.  It  vtu  « 
barouche  which  had  been  considerably  used ;  but  it  wi» 
effectually  repaired.     Moxon  aoconiptinied  us  as  far  as  Paris. 

The  pasBt^  from  London  to  Catais  {Martk  I9lh)  waa  nlxiuC 
twelve  hours.  On  our  landing  we  had  to  jiay  400  francs  dulT 
on  the  carriage,  but  we  were  to  receive  throe  fourths  of  tlul 
aiim  when  we  left  the  country.  Posting  to  Parix,  we  arritnl 
on  the  third  day  :  sleeping  the  first  night  at  Samer,  and  thu 
second  at  flrandvillierH.  Very  little  on  the  way  to  eicite  iu- 
terest ;  yet  I  felt  no  ennui.  With  Wordsworth  1  did  not  fiiil 
to  have  occasional  bursts  of  conversation.  We  spioke  of  poetiy 
and  of  Laudor.  It  may  be  not  imworthy  of  mention  tluU 
Wordsworth  first  heard  of  L^udor's  "  Satire  "  from  QniUii»ii> 
who  was  m  Portugal.  He  said  he  regretted  Quilliuan's  iudi*- 
cretion,  and  felt  milch  obliged  to  his  London  IVieDiIs  forne'w 
having  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  him.f  He  had  not  nwl. 
and  meant  never  to  read,  the  "  Satire."  He  had  heard  tluit  t 
depreciation  of  Southey'a  genius  was  imputed  to  him  ;  hut  u 
ho  had  a  warm  affection  for  Southey,  and  an  admiration  for 
his  genius,  he  never  could  have  said  lie  would  not  ^v#  five 
shillings  for  all  Southey  had  ever  written.  Notwitlutiuiiling 
his  sense  of  Lander's  eitreme  injustice,  he  readily  aulaiowlE<d|R« 
his  ability.  As  to  the  image  of  the  seai^hell.  he  admitted  no 
obligation  for  it  to  Lander's  "  Uebir."  From  his  ululdhnod 
the  shell  was  familiar  to  him  ;  and  the  ohildrou  of  his  natiw 


wriclog*  Kre,  I  hsiir.  Qiilll-lnnni 
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place  always  spoke  of  the  humming  sound  as  indicating  the 
sea,  and  of  its  greater  or  less  loudness  as  having  a  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  sea  at  the  time.  The  **  Satire  "  seemed  to 
give  Wordsworth  little  annoyance.  In  our  talk  about  poets, 
Wordsworth  said  Langhome  *  was  one  of  those  who  had  not 
had  justice  done  them.  His  "  Country  Justice  "  has  true  po- 
etic feeling. 

In  our  way  to  Italy  we  passed  through  Jiyons,  Avignon, 
Nismes,  St.  Kemi,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  <kc.  Wordsworth  was 
prepared  to  find  the  charm  of  interest  in  Vaucluse,  and  he  was 
not  disappointed. 

From  Avignon  we  drove  into  the  valley,  —  a  dreary  and 
uncomfortable  scene.  Arid  rocks,  with  a  very  little  sprinkling 
of  shrubs  and  dwarf  trees,  affording  no  shade,  constitute  nearly 
the  whole  of  a  scene  which,  from  Petrarch's  delicious  verses, 
every  one  would  imagine  to  be  a  spot  of  perpetual  verdure.  Our 
guide  pointed  out  to  us  the  reputed  neighborhood  of  the  poet's 
house.  It  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  forest ;  now  it  is  a  mere 
mass  of  buildings.  There  is  still,  however,  a  very  clear  stream, 
and  as  it  runs  over  cresses,  it  is  of  a  green  more  delightful 
than  I  ever  before  saw.  This  "  closed  valley"  {vallis  clausa) 
derives  its  character  from  a  spring  of  water  which  rises  imme- 
diately under  a  perpendicular  rock,  600  feet  high. 

A  plain  column  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Petrarch.  The 
only  sensible  homage  to  his  memory  would  be  the  destructipn 
of  the  uncongenial  workshops.  Wordsworth  made  a  length- 
ened ramble  among  the  rocks  behind  the  fountain  ;  t  and  in 
consequence  we  were  not  at  our  hotel  till  after  the  table-d'hote 
supper. 

At  Nismes  (April  6th)  I  took  Wordsworth  to  see  the  exterior 
of  both  the  Maison  Carrie  and  the  Arena.  He  acknowledged 
their  beauty,  but  expected  no  great  pleasure  from  such  things. 
He  says :  "  I  am  unable,  from  ignorance,  to  enjoy  these  sights. 
I  receive  an  impression,  but  that  is  all.  I  have  no  science, 
and  can  refer  nothing  to  principle."  He  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  delighted  by  two  beautiful  little  girls  playing  with  flow- 
ers near  the  Arena  ;  and  I  overheard  him  sjvy  to  himself,  "  0 
you  darlings !  I  wish  I  could  put  you  in  my  pocket,  and  car- 
ry you  to  Rydal  Mount." 

*  Langhorne,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.    Born  1735,  died  1779. 

t  "  Between  two  and  three  hours  did  1  run  about,  climbinff  the  steep  and 
ragged  crags  from  whose  base  the  water  of  Vaucluse  breaks  fbrth."  Words- 
worth's note  at  the  beginning  of  the  "  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Italy."  **  Poeti- 
cal Works,"  Vol.  111.  p.  180. 

VOL.   II.  11  p 
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At  Savona  there  is  a  fort,  and  before  it  a  greaosward  jmi  " 
at  this  seaaon,  wliioh  groatly  delighted  Wordswortli,  —  uiuni 
thou  objeiita  more  extraurdinorv  and  oiore  generally  aUmttive, 
After  break fiiKting  aud  niiubliug  tbrough  tbe  town,  wbioh  i« 
nioeljr  paved  with  flngtitouea,  aud  ia  ugreeablo  to  walk  iu,  haT- 
ing  a.  sort  of  college  air  alxiut  it,  we  ascended  to  a  coujje  of 
moiiaateriea,  the  oue  of  Oapuuhins,  with  an  extrusive  viev  «f 
the  §ca,  the  other  formerly  Franciscan,  but  uow  dou 
Wordsworth  took  a  great  ^uy  to  the  plac«,  and  tbuui 
fit  reaideooe  tor  siivh  a  poet  as  Chiabrcra,  who  lived  baf 


"  How  lovely.  rotwH  In  forei 

iiiiiiifsWi    „  ,      . 
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At  anglil  llint  m wellnut  cc . 

April  B8lh.  —  We  enterral  Boidc  in  good  spirita. 
driven  to  the  Europa,  where,  till  we  pruuurod  li^dgings,  we  •»■ 
tented  ourselves  with  two  nxims  on  a  third  story,  B«ftm 
sunset  we  took  a  walk  to  my  favorit«  haunt,  the  Piuciiui  Hill, 
where  I  was  accoEt«d  by  oiy  oame.  It  wns  lliecd,  who  a- 
fonued  iia  of  the  pine-tree  referrod  to  in  Wonlsworth's  poem 
US  the  gift  of  Sir  George  Beimnuint.t  Here,  too,  we  roei  wjlli 
Mra.  Collins,  the  wife  of  the  K.  A.  Ab  soon  as  i  hail  tiinl 
Wordsworth  at  a  cafS,  I  called  on  Uiea  Mackenzie,  from  viuno 
I  had  a  most  uordiul  reception.  She  is  xory  dosirouB  to 
gise  Wordsworth  the  use  <if  her  enrriaye. 

April  ll?t/i.  —  This  hag  lieen  a  vcrj-  iiitorestuig  day.  Tu 
Wordsworth  it  must  have  been  uni>arallelud  in  the  uuMbw 
and  importanue  of  now  inipressiouti.  He  waa  aiiffiuk'ullj'  im 
preBKed  with  the  CoUseiim.  The  Panthoon  scented  to  liim 
hardly  worth  notice,  compared  with  St.  Peter's.  Iti  ihv  atkr- 
noon  Miea  Mackeni^ie  took  us  in  bier  owriage  to  St.  I'etur's,  b} 
which  Wordsworth  was  more  impresaed  than  [  expecttsi  U 
voiild  lie.  To  lue  it  in.  as  it  idwuys  was,  an  uuequallvd,  —  in- 
deed an  incomparable  sight,  Wu  took  Mily  a  uiirsory  viec  uf 
it.  and  then  drove  to  the  Villa  Laiite,  whence  there  is  a  iiw 
Tiow  of  Home,  nearly,  if  not  piijoiaely.  that  of  my  eu^Tsviiij^ 
ThL'  beauty  of  the  evening  reiidci-cd  the  scono  verj'  ailrartit* 
We  lookeil  also  into  the  (-'hiircih  of  St.  Oimirio.  where  Tluw  li«» 
hiiried  ;  also  Oiiidi,  the  p>et.  Wonlsworth  is  no  hunter  aft* 
'mental  relies.  He  professea  to  be  reiJTirdlesa  of  places  tW  _ 
only  an  outward  ctunection  with  u  great  man,  bnt » 


iiuriil^"  No.  11, 
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enoe  on  his  works.  Hence  he  cares  nothing  for  the  burying-place 
of  Tasso,  but  has  a  deep  interest  in  Vauduse.  The  distinction 
is  founded  on  just  views,  and  real,  not  affected  sympathy.  We 
drank  tea  with  Miss  Mackenzie.  She  had  sent  messages  to  Col- 
lins and  Kastner,  but  neither  came.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
mere  accident  seeing  a  card  with  Mr.  Ticknor's  name,  I  spoke 
of  his  being  a  friend  of  Wordsworth ;  on  which  she  instantly 
sent  to  him,  and,  as  he  lived  next  door,  he  was  soon  with  us, 
and  greatly  pleased  to  see  Wordsworth,  before  setting  off  to* 
morrow  for  Florence. 

April  28th.  —  The  Sismondis  were  passing  through  Rome, 
and  took  a  hasty  dinner  with  Miss  Mackenzie :  Wordsworth 
and  I  joined  them.  Sismondi  has  the  look  pf  an  intelligent 
man,  but  our  conversation  was  too  slight  to  afford  room  for  ob^ 
servation. 

May  jffth,  —  I  introduced  Wordsworth  to  Bunson.  Bunsen 
talked  his  best,  and,  with  great  facility  and  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, pointed  out  to  us  from  his  own  window  moniunents  from 
the  history  of  Rome.  I  never  heard  a  more  instructive  and  de^ 
lightful  lecture  in  ten  times  the  number  of  words. 

May  6thu  —  We  rose  too  late  for  a  long  walk,  but,  unwilling 
to  lose  the  morning  freshness,  took  a  short  lounge  before  break- 
fast. Looked  at  some  pleasidg  pictures,  recommended  by  Col- 
lins, in  an  obsciu*e  church  adjoining  the  fountain  of  Trevi.  After 
breakfast  we  made  a  call  on  Severn,  who  had  a  subject  besides 
art  to  talk  on  with  Wordsworth,  —  poor  Keats.  He  informs  us 
that  the  foolish  inscription  on  his  tomb  is  to  be  superseded  by 
one  more  worthy  of  him.  Ho  denies  that  Keats's  death  was 
hastened  by  the  article  in  the  Quarterly,  It  appears  that 
Keat43  was  by  no  means  poor,  but  considerably  fleeced. 

May  7th.  —  This  forenoon  was  devoted  *  to  an  excursion, 
which,  though  not  perfectly  answering  my  expectation,  was  yet 
a  variety  in  our  amusement.  Mr.  Jones  had  engaged  to  dine 
with  a  rich  Campagna  grazier  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome, 
and  invited  Wordsworth  and  me  to  be  of  the  party.  In  fact 
we  three  were  the  party,  for  others  who  were  to  have  joined  us 
were  prevented  from  doing  so.  We  hired  a  vettura,  and  spent 
firom  half  past  eight  to  six  on  the  exciu^ou,  aligliting  at  the 
tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella.  The  most  amusing  circumstance 
was  our  locale.  The  hut  where  these  wandering  shepherds 
live  is  a  sort  of  tent  of  reeds,  —  a  rotunda  (really  an  elegant 
structure  in  its  form),  poles  meeting  in  the  centime.  I  suppose 
about  forty  paces  in  circumfereuce.     Around  are  about  twelve 
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n  eaeh  of  which  two  luGii  sleep.  Agninat  the  alnntini; 
}  hanging  tiams  in  abundance,  anddJes.  nnii  nil  hdHi 
r  articlea  of  husbandry.  In  the  centre  was  n  fire,  with  nn 
^  ehimney,  but  the  smoke  eacaped  through  the  rpods.  A  pot, 
apaoiouB  Imt  not  inviting,  hung  over  the  fire,  and  near  it  »t 
au  old  man  with  a  fine  face,  in  a  very  large  aroi-ohair.  He  dM 
the  honora  of  his  tent  with  a  kind  of  patriarch ul  dignitv.  Aiul 
the  niinteroiia  servants,  or  rather  companions,  seuined  to  mil 
reapoct  with  a  aort  of  cordial  etpiality  iii  their  tone  towardu 
him.  After  a  few  words  of  ha^-intelligible  chat,  we  tnoli  a 
etrol),  witnessed  a  shoep-sb earing,  and  then  walked  to  nnn  nf 
the  aqueducts,  enjoying  a  fine  view  of  these  intenwting  re- 
mains. The  mountains  of  Albauo,  and  the  plaiu  of  the  (.^un- 
pagna,"were  in  agreeable  verdure.  On  our  return  there  wati 
party  o(  shejiherda  at  dinner.  They  took  no  notice  of  ua.  but, 
,  when  they  had  done,  a  clean  cloth  and  napkins  were  placed  for 
OS.  No  food  was  offered  but  two  kinds  of  sausage,  /fiorffti, 
'whiuh  we  naked  for.  was  excellent.  But  Mr.  Jones  had  prurid' 
ed  bread,  cheese,  and  excellent  wine.  He  expected  a  regular 
dinner,  but  I  waa  satisfied  with  this  luncheon.  The  day  vu 
Bplenitiilly  fine,  and  our  return  drive  was  delightful. 

J/rt.V  StA.  —  Went  to  the  Vatijim.    GibsOn,  Severn,  and  Mr, 

Jones  accompanied  ua     We  aaw  the  marble  antiques  of  the 

Vatican  to  gr«at  advantage,  for  Gibson  pointed  out  to  Wrtida- 

worth  all   the  prime  objects,  —  the  Minen-a.  Apollo,  young 

Augustus,  Laocoiin,  Toreo,  and  a  niimlwr  of  othera,  the  auiK* 

of  which  1  cannot  now  recollect.     We  did  not  attempt  to  aw  » 

I  yictiire,  or,  indeed,  to  enter  all  the  rooms. 

1       Aftti/  lOlh.  —  We  rose  early,  and  had  a  delightfiil  walk  beftm 

jbreaklast.      Wo  ascended  the  ColiBeiun.     The  building  i*««i) 

I  to  much  greater  advantage  from  above.      Wordsworth  aecnwd 

I  liilly  impressed  by  its  grandeur,  though  he  seemed  still  raorr 

to  eiyoy  the  fine  view  of  the  country  beyond.     He  wishei  W 

make  the  ascent  by  moonlight     Certainly  no  other  ampbl- 

thotttre  (and  T  have  seen  all  that  still  exist)  leavea  so  derfian 

impression.     Meeting  Dr.  Carlyle,  Wiinlsworth  and  I  look* 

drivewithhim  to  theCoraini  Palace,  which  we  found  very  rich  iH 

jxvintings.     There  are  a  few  which  arc  the  moat  delicious  wiA 

which  I  am  acquainted.     Above  all,  "  A  Mother  and  Ghild,"i 

pcnaant  girl,  by  Mnrillo.     The  fiMode  hiul  the  rare  good  •WW 

not  to  call  this  picture  a  Virgin  and  t'hild.     Tho  next  la » 

"  Holy  Family,"  by  Fra  Bartolomeo.      Tlie  "  St.  Ji»c[A  "  h» 

wonderfid  beauty.     There  are  a  greater  number  of  excellent 


plains  here  tbim,  perhaps,  in  any  other  palace,  T  dined  with' 
%.  C«rlylit  at  Bertini's.  I  ItiiiikI  tlie  dining  at  Ave  Maria 
(^tttrter  put  seven)  in  this  Bcuaon  not  luipluiiannt ;  and  it  is' 
nooininended  bj  the  Doctor  ua  a  healthy  practJue,  hocjiusc  it 
is  [iTMiKcly  just  before  and  jnst  nfter  the  Hetttng  of  the  atitt' 
th«t  in  HiimmBr  the  dewa  full,  when  it  ie  peculiarly  unwhole- 
Kimc  to  be  ill  the  open  air. 

J/ify  iZth.  —  An  Ftgreeahlc  chat  with  (Jibson.  He  pleased 
me  by  the  account  he  gave  of  his  proTessional  life.  He  said  ; 
"  I  cunld  gain  more  money  in  England  by  making  husla  aiid 
fiaueral  munumtmta ;  but  1  would  rattier  spend  my  life  in  rend- 
int;  the  puets,  and  composing  worka  of  imagiuatton.  And  1 
I  been  so  fnrtiinate  as  to  sell  all  I  have  done,  I  do  not' 
mitunit  to  dictation,  or  mahe  any  alteration,  eioept  where  my 
ju^nneut  is  convinced."  He  said,  in  explanation,  that  he  vaa 
not  unwiUing  to  execute  an  order  for  a  s{)eoifie(l  subject,  when 
he  approved  of  it.  He  haa  lieeii  io  Koiue  twenty  years,  aiuf 
ftiuta  himself  happy  here,  where  he  oun  do  works  which  would 
Hot  be  required  in  England- 

Mijt  tSth.  —  My  birthday  was  most  agreeably  spent.  I 
i»e  now  entered  my  sixty -third  year.  1  shnll  hanlly  ever' 
KIWnd  a  birthday  again  in  the  enjoyincut  of  ttirh  pleomtre,  i.  e. 
•a  kind,  though  1  may  in  degree.  The  day  wa»  moat  pleamnt.' 
A  few  clouds,  during  midday,  tempered  the  heat.  Both  mom'  , 
*tlg  and  cvennig  were  cool,  not  cold.  Nor  could  any  circum- 
nance  Iw  changed  for  the  better.     Dr.  Carlyle  joining  ue,  ws 

riut  at  sis  A.  H.  prociHcly,  and  drove  through  the  Catnpagiuk    ' 
■Aer  sunrise.     Our  firHt  impui'tanf  stopping-place  was  AdHnn'K 
Vilk.  which  delighted  WorrfHWOrth  by  its  scencrj-.     After  an; 
bmir  and  a  Imlf  there,  we  went  on  to  the  Siliilla.     AJter  ordet^ 
inj;  dinner,  we  took  the  guide  of  the  house,  and  inspected  the 
old  rtHiks  mriong  whioli  the  cnauude  fell,  and  the  new  fall,  which 
hill  been  made  by  a  timncl.     The  change  was  necesaar)-,  but 
lua  not  improved  the  scene.     Tliu  new  fkll  is  made  formal  bj* 
Uie  nuunnry  nliore.     It  rnna  in  cue  muaa,  as  in  a  frame,  d6A(^ 
ly  «tnught ;  and  but  for  the  mass  of  water,  whiuh  is  couaider- 
idih,  would  produce  no  effect.     The  old  fall  had  the  disadvan-     , 
bBB  of  being  hidden  by  projecting  rocks,  so  that  we  conlii    , 
Wf  lee  it  by  means  of  paths  cut  out,  and  then  but  imperfect-     ^ 
h.     This  of  itself  would  have  l>een  a  great  disitp[Hiintmeitt  to'  ^ 
Wardawortb  ;  but  he  was  amply  compensated  by  the  et\}oy-  1 
moii  Uio  CtiteateHr  afforded  him  from  the  npposit«  side  of  thl^ 
•■Bry,  from  whicli  yi>u  see  two  inaMes  of  what  are  called  tbt 
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Little  Falls  (or,  ax  Wordsworth  Cftlled  them,  "  Nature's  Wnltr- 
works"),  iiiiil,Ht  the  »ime  time,  the  heavy  niasu  forroed  l»ytlii: 
body  of  the  river.  After  diiiiug,  at  five,  we  wciit  to  the  Villi 
d'KaCe,  but  hardly  allowed  ourselves  time  to  admire  the  du^ 
niticent  cypresses.  Enjoyed  the  Campagua  on.  our  retiun ;  1 
was  rather  sleepy,  but  the  Doctor  warned  us  against  Bloejiing 
there,  even  thus  early  in  the  seanon. 

May  loth.  —  Had  a  moat  agreeable  chat  with  Dr.  C'arlvlt, 
who  read  me  someexuellent  memoranda  of  a  conversation  with 
8chellin)i.  Wordsworth  and  I  took  tea  with  the  fiunsens,  who 
were  very  frietiiUy  indeed.  Wordaworth  was  m  good  spiriti, 
and  talked  well  about  poetr}'.  I  con  see  that  bo  made  m  im- 
proBsion  on  Bunsen,  for  whom  X  copied  the  "  Autiqunriau  Son- 
net." "  Ou  politics  and  Ohurcb  mattera  there  is  uut  tlie  wuw 
harmony  between  them. 

Muff  Itith.  —  We  dined  with  Bunsen.  Mayer  tiiore.  Tte 
Minister's  eldest  son  is  to  become  an  Englishman,  and  take 
orders,  and  accept  a  living  in  England.  Bunsen  suppoacg  thai 
uloue  will  serve  to  naturiLlizo  him ;  but  even  if  an  alien  un 
accept  a  living,  which  1  doubt,  it  certainly  cannot  give  him  thu 
rights  of  a  native.  Bunsen  took  us  to  the  Tabulariuiu.  and 
explained  to  us  the  Fonun,  as  seen  from  this  the  ancient  Ttw» 
ury  and  Iteuurd  Office  of  the  Capitul.  A  very  interesting  a- 
liibitiun  to  us.  When  this  was  over  he  dismissed  us  a*  «"■ 
ereigna  do.  Instead  of  asldng  ua  to  return,  he  told  Mr«.  Bun' 
son  he  was  going  t^  show  us  our  way  home. 

May  J7th.  —  This  moniiiig  spent  in  preparations  for  oof 
journey.  With  Severn  looked  into  Thorwalil sen's  atudiu  He 
has  a  very  fine  statue  of  Gutenberg,  —  fine  for  its  sJgnifiauKC 
That  of  BjTon  lias  no  value  in  my  eyes.  It  is  pretty  rolhff 
than  elegant.  I  am  told  it  has  been  denied  admittaiice  iaU> 
Westminster  Abltt-y.  It  ia  too  late  to  l>e  particular  oa  Mich 
an  occasion.  Surely  a  memorial  to  so  anti-religioua  a  portM 
Byron  may  be  admitted  wLere  the  inscription   is  alluwod  lo 

Life  i>  n  jcar.  iiid  all  thinit*  show  It, 

Bunsen  told  Wordsworth  that  Lord  Byron  had  an  miprewinn 
he  was  the  iilfspring  of  n  demon.  In  a  morbid  moment  Midt 
a  thought  may  have  seized  him. 

Mity  22d.  -—  A  busy  dny.     Pre(niring  for  departm 
and  took  tea  with  Miaa  Mttckcntic.     Nothing  CAtt  oxd 

•  I'robnblv  '■  Huw  pn.fidcj!  tlio  ritlift  thm  we  mil"     Vol  IV.  p 
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kindneBB  to  Wordaworth  and  me.  She  Bcems  U>  feel  for  Words- 
Worth  the  utftictiou  uf  a  daughter.  And  he  is  much  pleaaed 
with  her.  But  for  her  house,  his  evenings  would  have  lieen 
dull-  He  needs  the  cheering  society  of  women.  He  has  in- 
vited her  to  Rydftl,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  accept  the 
Evitation.  We  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Vatican  and  the 
Capitol,  and  made  a  short  call  on  the  Bunsena.  The  Minister 
Doniial  and  in  high  spirits.  No  dipLomatic  reserve  in  his  mau- 
oers.  1  went  late  to  I>r.  Carlyle.  Dr.  ThompBon  waa  with 
I  had  an  interesting  chat  with  them.  Dr.  Carlyle  in  a. 
man  whom  I  much  like,  and  1  have  written  to  him  what  I 
■trongly  feel,  that  it  would  give  me  pain  to  think  otir  acquaint- 
Uice  should  now  wase.     We  leave  Home  to-morrow. 

J/iiy  24iJ'-  —  (Tcrai.)  This  has  been  a  day  of  great  etyoy- 
Btent,  in  spite  of  i>ad  weather.  We  had  to  walk  between  two 
And  three  miles  to  Papigno,  because  no  ass-keeper  is  allowed 
to  let  oiit  an  asa  on  the  Temi  side  of  Papigno.  t  had  seen 
the  fiimouscascade before, butaottosogreatadvautage.  Then, 
however,  i  thought  it  the  very  finest  waterfall  I  had  ever  seen, 
•ad  Wordsworth  also  declares  it  to  be  the  most  sublime  he  has 
■een.  From  the  mass  of  water,  and  the  great  extent  of  the 
fall,  the  rebound  of  the  water  produces  a  doudlike  effect,  so 
timt  the  well-known  proverb,  applied  to  a  wood,  may  be  Hte- 
■slly  parodie<l :  "  You  cannot  see  tho  cascade  for  the  water." 
The  nppor  fall  may  be  seen  to  advantage  from  various  places. 
Tho  two  lower  falls  are  of  less  importance.  But  there  is  one 
mint  from  which  a  succeBsion  of  falls  may  be  seen,  extending 
o  more  than  a  thousand  feet.  Tite  last  view  from  a  cabin, 
•hich  does  not  include  the  lowest  fall,  is  the  most  beautiful. 
.  Mag  25tk.  —  (AHsisi.)  We  looked  into  the  famouH  ohuroh 
hiilt  over  the  house  in  which  St.  Francis  d'Assisi  lived.  I  saw 
1831  with  pleasure.  The  eacred  house  had  then  been 
leoently  painted  by  Overbeck,  in  fresco.  It  was  a  beautiful 
knd  very  interesting  object.  Few  of  the  sentimentalities  of 
Hie  Catholics  have  pleaited  mo  so  muoh.  But  a  few  months 
Itfterwarda  an  earthquake  destroyed  tlia  interior  of  the  church. 
It  is  now  un<lcr  repair.  The  old  house  seems  uninjured,  ex- 
ipt  that  the  greater  port  of  Overbeck's  painting  ia  destroyed. 
May  S7tk.  —  Left  Arezzo  about  eight.  Tiu'uing  soon  ont 
if  thB  high  road  t<>  Florence,  we  tvere  driven  on  good  cro^s- 
tountry  roads  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Apennines,  and  es- 
W^Uy  into  the  Val  d'Arno,  —  miperiurr,  as  I  suppose  ;  at  least 
'6  BODti  came  in  sight  of  the  Arno,  and  we  had  it  long  after- 
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wards,  to  the  great  joy  of  Wordewprth.  It  ia  not  unqukU&d^ 
trup  that  tlio  rose  would  smell  lu  sweet  by  any  other  iiune,  — 
at  least  not  the  doctrine  which  that  tWmoiLS  exprc»ni<iii  Is  used 
to  assert.  We  (/«  feel  the  plessiire  enhanced  when,  in  a  l)eRu- 
tiful  spot,  we  find  that  that  spot  has  twen  the  theme  of  prmise 
by  men  of  taste  in  many  genetatlonB.  Tlus  VhIo  of  Amo 
which  we  saw  t«-doy  is  more  beantiftil  than  the  ricli  loww 
and  broader  vale  near  Florence.  We  went  ihmtigh  n  fine  eiic- 
ceasion  of  mountain  scenes  till  we  reaehed  the  miserable  liltl« 
town  of  Bibinna,  where,  in  a  dirty  and  low  wine-house,  weooo- 
Slimed  a  portion  of  the  cold  provisions  wo  had  brought  from 
AreEzo.  Wordsworth  mounted  on  a  horse,  and  1  uccorapauifd 
him  on  foot,  up  a  steep  hill,  through  a  drearv  country,  fa  lh» 
famous  Fnuiciscaii  convent  of  Laveniu.*  C«^-erlla  i«  a  Inftr 
mountain,  on  the  top  of  which  St.  Francis  built  his  hmuK.t 
On  entering,  wc  were  courteously  received  by  the  pnor  iitui 
humble  monks.  I  thought  it  was  Friday,  and  therefore  did 
not  veuture  t«  ask  for  aniriial  food,  Init  rpqM«wt«i  aocompeni- 
mcnte  to  the  tea  and  sugar  we  had  brought.  While  our  mnJ 
was  ptejttiring,  we  strolled  through  the  ehetrtmU  foreirt  lu  > 
pii^montoTy,  whence  wo  had  a  wild  and  interesting  cotintry  st 
our  feet.  A  monk  we  met  in  the  forest  told  us  smne  of 
the  legendary  tales  that  abound  in  a  region  hke  this  ;  snab  M^ 
that  the  rocks,  which  are  separated  from  the  great  nuu^  HtU 
shaken  into  their  present  position  by  the  carl.h(|unk«  at  llw 
time  of  oiir  Saviour's  crucifixion.  Ho  showed  a  stooa  inn- 
luted  from  the  mass,  at  a  spot  where  a  fierce  chief  of  btto^tti 
confined  and  murdered  his  prisoners  who  wer^  not  naaomai't 
and  told  us  how  this  chief  was  converted  by  St,  Pruuk,  ant 
became  first  a  saint  in  the  convent,  and  then  a  saint  in  lieVPW. 
We  chatted  with  eeveml  monks,  all  dull-looking  m«a  and  Tfsr 
dirty,  but  humble  and  kind.  They  gave  us  hot  v%t«T,  and 
bread  and  butter  and  eggs,  and  we  enjoyed  our  tea.  Onrcdh 
were  small  and  cold,  and  our  beds  hard,  but  we  slept  mU. 

May^Stk.  — ContiuTied  our  journey,  with  adivoraicu  t4tto 
monastery  of  Oamaldoli.  t  Here  again  Wordsworth  took  » 
horse,  and  I  walked.  The  monastery  lies  dolightfolly  in  a  «*■ 
eluded  valley  of  firs,  chestnuts,  &c,  ;  aud  there  is  a  inouceKB 
torrent.  As  we  ewtered  some  men  were  singing,  with  Itillui 
gesticulation,  a  Kong  or  hymn  in  praise  of  May.     The  mook* 
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were  looking  on.  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  comprehend 
more  than  the  animated  looks  and  vigorous  attitudes  of  the 
singers.  We  were  received  by  a  very  different  kind  of  monks 
from  those  of  yesterday.  They  were  dressed  in  white  garments, 
and  had  shoes  and  stockings,  —  in  fact  they  were  Benedictines, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  monastic  orders.  While  our  dinner  was 
preparing,  Wordsworth  and  I  strolled  up  the  forest.  We  en- 
tered the  Hermitage,  where  a  few  monks  reside  with  greater 
severity  of  discipline.  When  they  grow  old,  they  come  down 
to  the  monastery.  Six  years  ago  there  was  a  painter  here, 
with  whom  I  chatted.  He  is  in  the  monastery  now.  A  pic- 
ture by  him  was  shown  to  us.  I  made  inquiries,  and  expected 
to  see  him  in  the  evening.  But  perhaps  it  was  one  of  his 
silent  days.  We  had  a  good  dinner,  and  looked  into  the  li- 
brary, from  which  I  borrowed  a  book,  to  amuse  myself  in  the 
evening. 

June  1st,  —  (Florence).  Mayer  ,took  us  to  the  Santa  Croce, 
—  a  church  of  great  interest,  from  the  noble  characters  whoso 
monuments  adorn  it,  —  Galileo,  Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  <&c. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  church  is  fine.  Wordsworth 
afterwards  walked  out  by  himself.  Going  out  by  the  Croce 
gate,  he  crossed  the  Amo  by  a  suspension  bridge,  and  then  had 
a  delightful  walk  up  to  the  San  Miniato.  From  this  eminence 
there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  city,  and  the  vale  beyond.  The 
old  church  in  its  solitude  is  an  affecting  object.  It  is  one  of  the 
primitive  churches  in  the  Lombard  style. 

June  7th,  —  (Bologna.)  I  spent  the  day  more  pleasantly 
than  Wordsworth.  He  has  been  uncomfortable  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  streets.  He  is  never  thoroughly  happy  but  in 
the  country. 

June  12th,  —  One  of  the  most  agreeable  days  we  have  had. 
Wordsworth  enjoyed  it  more  than  any  other.  Yet  we  had  to 
encounter  fatigue.  We  were  called  up  a  little  after  two,  and 
at  three  were  in  an  omnibus-shaped  diligence,  which  was  to 
take  us  (fix)m  Milan)  to  Como.  A  few  loud  talkers  kept  us 
awake.  By  the  by,  I  think  the  lower  class  of  Italians  are 
greater  talkers  than  the  French  ;  yet  the  beauty  of  the  Italian 
sounds  makes  the  talking  less  offensive.  Just  before  we 
reached  Como  the  scenery  became  very  grand.  On  our  arrival 
I  had  just  time  to  run  to  the  cathedml,  but  all  other  feelings 
were  for  the  time  overpowered  by  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
Ticknors.  A  very  fortunate  occurrence,  quite  unexpected. 
They  too  were  going  up  the  lake  by  the  steamboat,  and  thus 
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we  united  the  pleasures  of  the  scenery  with  the  gratificttiim 
of  chat  with  a  very  clever  family.  Perhaps  on  tbiu  uocuiiot  1 
SAW  too  little  of  the  lake.  Its  beauticB  were  not  unkiioini  tu 
me,  At  nil  events,  the  day  was  a  moHt  agreeuble  oni^  The 
view  of  this  most  beautiful  of  lakes  wm  b  grvut  delist. 
Wordsworth  blended  with  it  painfully  pleasing  reeollectiotu  i>f 
an  old  frieud,  with  whom  be  made  the  some  journey  in  IT9(i, 
and  who  died  a  few  months  ago.  Ho  had  also  a  still  more 
tender  recollection  of  his  journey  htire  in  1620  with  bis  wif# 
and  sister,  when  he  twice  visited  thia  place.  Returned  to 
Milan  in  the  evening.  As  long  as  the  light  lastvd  I  r««d 
Loekbart'a  "  Life  of  Scott,"  whith  Ticknor  bad  lent  roe. 

June  1-ith.  —  Accompauicd  WordHwortb  •up  the  catbednl 
A  small  Btini  of  a  quarter  of  a  Eopfstiick  is  required,  of  envb 
person,  and  no  one  aceompanies  the  traveller.  An  eioell«iit 
arrangement.  And,  as  Wordsworth  tnily  observed,  the  d)cii|iG«l 
of  bU  sights  for  which  anything  is  paid.  The  view  of  the  siir 
rounding  country  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  but  that  is  the  katt 
part  of  the  sight.  Far  more  singular  and  intereirtiufE  is  ^' 
olfect  produced  by  the  numerous  pinnacles  on  the  roof  of  thr 
building  itself.  Three  rows  on  each  side,  each  surmounted  (7 
a  figure,  and  all  of  marble.  Wordawortb  has  tbiia 
them,  as  seen  by  Fancy :  — 


Anaou  Hhe  ftnt,  —  Ihnt  might  fWitn  Iibkvhd 
And  viI7Ln-aoi^^^  who  not  in  mIu 
Mitye  striven  by  pnrily  to  gniii 
The  bsatifie  cnwn, — 
See*  long-drawn  files,  concentric  ringi, 
Eiieh  nBiTOH'Infr  above  each-.  —  Ihr  wiiig^ 
The  uplifted  pHlnw,  the  silent  HWrbie  (ip», 
The  ttiuTy  miie  of  noveniitn  hHieht.*  — 
All  stepped  in  this  pDrteolous  lif^t!'^  f 


IIS  doacmw    I 


We  looked  into  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral,  to  see  th^ 
outside  of  the  crystal  ooffin  of  St  Carlo  Bonunieo.  K 
gaudy  sight,  nut  worth  the  Zwataiper  (8</.)  given  to  A* 
pricnt.  tiold  and  silver,  sculptured,  and  seen  by  tonliU^ 
make  but  a  sorry  spectacle,  though  they  may  impow  on  dfl 
imagination. 

Jane  I^ifi.  —  (Bergamo.)  This  day  to  Wordaworth  oneuf 
the  best  of  our  journey.     At  least  it  partook  most  of  that 

\A1mv«  the  hl^iul  rircle  or  ncroreii  it  n  inne  of  metaliic  ilnn. 
'*■'■*-*' Memoriiil*  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent,  IMO,"    "  The  EcIIm  it 

1  xxvn.,  Vol.  in.  p.  169. 
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character  which  suits  his  personal  taste.  A  day  of  adventure 
amidst  beautiful  scenery.  We  arose  early,  and  had  a  few  min- 
utes' conversation  with  the  Ticknors,  who  left  Bergamo  at  six. 
We  then  rambled  up  to  the  old  town  ;  for  our  inn  was  only  in 
the  suburbs  below.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  walk.  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  more  pleasantly  situated  provincial  town 
in  Italy,  —  or,  indeed,  in  any  country.  We  left  our  inn  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven,  and  drove  through  a  pleasant  country 
to  the  little  town  of  Iseo,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  The  day  being  intensely  hot,  we  kept  in-doors  after 
our  arrival  till  evening,  when  a  lad  of  the  house  took  us  to 
the  lakeside.  The  view  very  grand.  Several  ridges  of  lofty 
mountains.  The  latter  streaked  with  snow.  Finding  a  con- 
veniently retired  spot,  I  had  the  luxury  of  a  bathe.  Words- 
worth did  not  return  till  after  dark,  having  enjoyed  his  solitary 
ramble. 

Jufie  15th,  —  Voyage  to  Lovere.  Our  boat  the  humblest 
vehicle  in  which  gentlemen  ever  made  a  party  of  pleasure.  A 
four-oared  broad  boat,  with  a  sail.  The  company  consisted  of 
about  foiu:  sheep,  one  horse,  one  ass,  one  cow,  about  ten  steer- 
age passengers,  and  four  or  five  cabin  passengers,  besides 
Wordsworth  and  myself  We  had  the  shelter  of  an  awning 
near  the  helm  ;  but  so  ill-contrived  as  to  allow  of  no  comfort, 
our  posture  being  between  lying  and  sitting.  The  day  in- 
tensely hot.  At  one  time  we  were  becalmed  ;  but  there  was 
no  attempt  to  use  the  oars.  We  went  near  twenty  miles  in 
four  and  a  half  hours.  On  our  arrival  at  Lovere,  the  country 
was  so  inviting  that  we  resolved  to  explore  the  neighborhood, 
and  we  did  so  till  dark.  The  views  of  the  lake  exquisitely 
beautiful.  At  twelve  p.  m.  we  re-embarked  in  our  boat  with 
bipeds  and  quadrupeds.  It  was  about  three  a.  m.  when  we 
arrived  at  Iseo,  and  we  were  glad  to  get  to  bed. 

June  16th.  —  We  reached  Descnzano  at  dusk,  and  were  put 
into  good  rooms  facing  the  Lake  Garda,  A  long  slip  of  laud 
which  runs  into  the  water  divides  the  lake  into  halves,  and 
ends  in  a  knoll.  This  is  the  promontory  of  Sermione  (Sirmiiun), 
where  Catullus  had  a  villa.  Wordsworth  had  a  strong  desire 
to  visit  this  point  ;  but  the  sight  of  it  hence  will  probably  sat- 
isfy him.  A  fine  view  towards  the  head  of  the  lake  determined 
us  to  make  use  of  a  small  steamboat,  which  to-mon'ow  morning 
goes  to  Riva. 

June  18th,  —  (Riva.)  A  day  to  saunter  about  in.  Wo 
walked  out  before  breakfast,  taking  the  road  to  Arco  above 
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the  lake.  This  loku  m  expogoO  to  eturmii,  uf  wliiuh  Vi 
writtoD  alarinliigly.  Wordawurtli  buoii  left  mc,  aa  he  was  lu- 
noyed  hy  tlie  stons  walls  uu  the  rood.  1  sauutercd  un,  onj 
fouod,  on  inquiry,  that  I  ■was  now  in  the  TjtoI  ;  but  in  llii» 
remote  district  no  one  aitk.ed  fur  pussport.  On  my  rctuni  I 
Itmilifaated,  and  rend  Lady  Wortley  Montague,  which  formed 
my  resource  to-day  ;  but  I  at  loii;^h  became  anxious  at  Wonli- 
worth'a  non-appearance.  I  remained  in  my  room  till  half  paU 
one,  and  still  hu  had  not  returned,  thou^'h  bo  aaid  be  itbuuld 
be  back  to  breakfust.  I  became  very  uncunirurtHble.  for  I 
feured  somo  aa;ident  hud  occurred.  I  oould  no  lun<^  raU, 
and  went  forth  iu  aeai'cb  of  him,  feeling  snre  that,  in  cmm  of 
accident,  1  sboidd  be  iulbrued  of  it,  aa  I  was  dresaed  so  mvA 
like  him,  that  it  would  be  taken  for  granted  we  were  ialltnr- 
tmvellors.  Thinking  ho  woidd  be  attracted  by  a  villaga  aad 
unities  on  the  mouutatiis,  I  took  my  direction  occordini^y,  ud 
after  proceeding  some  distiuioo,  the  soiuid  of  a  w&t«a-&ll  cau^ 
my  ear,  and  I  felt  sure  that,  if  it  had  caught  bi8,iie  would  ium 
followed  it.  Acting  upnn  this  olew,  I  cmue  to  a  mill  where  I 
gaiucd  tidings  of  iiim.  He  hud  Lreukfasted  there,  and  luuLgooe 
higher  up.  I  followed  on,  aud  found  u  man  who  hod  seen  him 
near  lliva.  This  relieved  me  of  all  apprehenaion.  On  my  n- 
tum  to  the  inn,  lie  had  already  arrived.  A  alight  Leuipett  « 
the  lake  in  the  eveuing. 

June  lUlk.  —  Our  drive  to  Verona  wan,  like  uU  the  dh«n  in 
tbis  upper  part  of  Lomlaardy,  pleasing  from  the  viuinity  Kf  the 
Alps.  Of  Iiombardy  I  ought  to  say,  that  the  nearly  ontin 
abaeuee  of  beggars,  except  very  old  people,  spcalcB  well  for  the 
Austrian  government.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  won 
told  by  a  German,  on  tlie  Hteamboat  to  Riva,  that  then  W 
been  very  recently  two  highway  robberies  in  the  neighlKirhaoil 
of  Qei^mo. 
_^  Jv.Tte  35(/.  ^Venice  impi-easea  me  more  agreeably  tlnu  it 
I  did  sevoD  years  ago.  The  monuments  of  its  faded  glory  u« 
deeply  alfeuting.  Wo  cnlled  on  the  Ticknors,  and  Wordswo^ 
accompanied  them  tu  hear  Tasso  chanted  by  gondolin^s. 

Jiittf  2iith.  —  We  rose  early,  and  our  first  sight  was  B  W« 
of  tlie  city,  from  the  tower  of  St.  Mark's,  one  of  the  most  » 
murkable  objects  here.  The  aacent  ia  by  an  inclined  pbun 
and  therefore  more  easy  than  by  stejiB. 

Junt  'iliOt.  —  Among  the  pictnrei*  w-e  saw  to-day  two  a^iB- 
cially  delighted  me,  perhaps  because  tliey  were  not  now  to  nw 
The  Foiu"  Ages  of  Vlon,  a  favorite  nf  dear  Lntnb'ii.    He  vtbwl 
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an  engmving  oi  it.  The  second,  a  Depoeition  fh)m  the  Cross. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  graceful  curved  line  made  by  the  body 
of  Christy  under  which  is  a  sheet.  And  the  red  drapery  of 
one  of  the  men  taking  the  body  down,  casts  a  light  on  it  in  a 
very  striking  manner.  St.  John,  while  he  looks  on  the  body 
wilji  deep  feeling,  has  his  arm  tenderly  roimd  the  mother  to 
support  her.  Deep  humanity,  —  and,  by  the  by,  all  the  paint- 
ings of  moflt  pathos  on  this  subject  are  those  that  keep  the 
Divinity  out  of  sight.     Who  can  feel  pit^  for  God  1 

June  28th.  —  Left  Venice,  and  took  the  new  road  to  Ger- 
many, sleeping  the  first  night  at  Lengarone,  and  the  second  at 
Sillian.  The  second  day's  journey  one  of  the  most  delightful 
we  have  had  for  scenery.  In  the  evening,  while  at  our  meal 
at  Sillian,  there  was  in  the  house  a  sort  of  religious  service. 
One  voice  led,  and  the  rest  dianted  a  response.  The  words 
were  unintelligible,  but  the  effect  of  this  little  vesper  service, 
which  lasted  some  minutes,  was  very  agreeable. 

Jane  SOth,  —  Wordsworth  overslept  himself  this  morning, 
having  for  the  first  time  on  his  journey,  I  believe,  attempted 
composition.  In  the  forenoon,  I  wrote  some  twenty  lines,  by 
dictation,  on  the  Cuckoo  at  Lavema.  During  the  preceding, 
as  weU  as  this  day,  I  was  rendered  quite  happy  by  being 
among  Germans.  There  is  something  about  the  people,  ser- 
vants, postilions,  &c.,  that  distinguishes  them  from  the  grasp- 
ing Italians. 

At  the  grand  little  lake,  —  the  Kbnigsee,  —  near  Berchtes- 
gaden,  I  left  Wordsworth  alone,  he  being  engaged  in  composi- 
tion. The  neighborhood  of  Berchtesgaden  and  Salzburg  greatly 
delighted  him.  He  was  enchanted  by  a  drive  near  the  latter 
place,  combining  the  most  pleasuig  features  of  English  scenery 
with  grand  masses  and  forms.  At  Salzburg  he  wandered 
about  on  the  heights,  greatly  eiyoying  the  views,  while  I  was 
attending  to  accounts,  and  reading  a  packet  of  the  Allgemeine 
ZeUnng.  The  fashionable  watering-place  of  Ischl  was  not  at 
all  to  his  taste,  and  I  soon  found  him  bent  on  leaving  it. 

The  peasantry  of  the  Salzkammergut  are  exemplary  in  their 
manners,  and,  except  in  the  frequent  goitres,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  comfort.  On  one  occasion,  I  perceived  that  I  had  lefl 
behind  my  silver  eye-glass  and  a  camel's  hair  shaving-brush. 
On  returning  to  the  place  a  day  or  two  later,  I  inquired  of  the 
waiter  whether  he  had  foimd  them.  He  knew  nothing  of 
them ;  but  when  I  came  to  the  bags,  which  had  been  set  aside 
lor  hb,  I  found  the  eye-gla;3s  carefully  tied  to  my  bag,  and  the 
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brufih  BO  faatened  into  r  leather  sti-ap  that  I  could  not  fail  to 
sec  it.  The  most  1  should  have  expected  woiJd  have  hoen  n 
careful  delivery  up  of  the  articles,  for  the  sake  of  thanks,  aDi! 
perhnpe  some  gratuity. 

We  visited  ona  veiy  singular  place,  —  the  town  of  Hallstadt, 
on  tbe  lake  of  the  same  nam(3.  There  'm  nothing  like  a  Rlreet. 
nor  indeed  is  there  room  for  a  street.  The  houses  are  built 
on  the  narrow  shore  and  up  the  mountain -side,  iritbont  ord^ 
and  with  little  regularity.  Not  a  horse  or  carriage  is  to  1<e 
Been,  for  the  place  in  accessible  only  by  water.  Yet  it  has  one 
thouHaud  inhabitants.  A  rich  suit  mountain  lies  at  it«  haek, 
and  on  the  height  resides  the  Bei^tneister.  A  very  comfort- 
alJe  inn  received  lis  on  the  shore.  And  1  liked  much  the  peo- 
ple I  saw.  1  bad  as  nice  a  I>edroon:i  oa  could  be  desired,  and 
we  were  supplied  with  excellent  coffee.  In  the  evening,  Words- 
worth liciug  out  for  a  walk,  I  got  into  an  agreeable  ohat  with 
the  family. 

Jiiiff  ISth.  —  In  the  only  little  opening  like  a  square,  in  this 
curious  town,  I  noticed  a  fountain.  The  form  not  unpleasaut. 
The  inscription  I  tliought  worth  copying,  as  a  sort  of  digest  of 
Cutliolic  ortbodoiy,  as  to  the-  persou  of  tbe  Deity  and  tbe  Vir- 
gin Mary.*  God  the  Father,  having  on  a  sort  of  tiara,  is  sit- 
ting ;  and  in  his  lap  he  holds  Christ.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  also 
represented.  Below,  in  relief,  the  Virgin,  crowned,  stands  on 
the  moon.     The  inscription  is  as  follows :  — 

DEO 

TEB  OPT :   MAX  : 

TRINO   ET   UNO 

■AA*«  tai  'n^rt* 

PATRI    INGENITO 

FILIO    UNIOENITO 

EX 

UTROQfE   PKOCEDESri 

BPIRITUI    SANCTO 

HARI£ 

VIRGINI    UATRI 

1HMACULAT.E 

F1LI.C   FATRia 

MATRl   FILII 

BPIRITUB   BANCTl   BFOS* 

TEB  ADMIRABILI 

It  Dnnte  ■anctioni  the  idsa  g{*«iiof  tfae  Viistc 
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BIT  SEMPITBRNUK 

LAUS  GLORIA   ET   HONOR 

EX  VOTO 

EREXERAT  :   ETC.,    ETC. 

[Initials  of  the  Founders.] 

July  15th,  —  Read  the  decree  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  was  not  bound  either  in  form  or  in  sub- 
stance by  the  Grund-Gesetz  (the  Constitution) ;  that  he  would 
take  into  consideration  whether  he  would  utterly  abolish  or 
modify  it ;  that  his  people  were  to  have  confidence  in  him,  and 
ol)ey  him  ;  and  that  they  were  bound  to  submit  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  government  under  which  their  ancestors  were  happy, 
Ac,  «kc.  The  King  had  not  caused  the  decree  to  be  signed  by 
his  Ministers,  except  one,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him,  leaving  out  that  part  of  the  oath  by  which  the  Minis- 
ter was  bound  to  adhere  to  the  Grund-GeseU,  &c.,  &c.  All 
comment  is  superfluous.  Wordsworth  related  to  me  an  anec- 
dote that  on  one  occasion,*  when  the  King,  then  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, intimated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  his  intention  to 
do  a  certain  act,  the  Duke  replied,  "  If  so,  I  will  impeach 
your  Royal  Highness." 

(Of  what  remains  of  the  diary  of  this  tour  two  extracts  in 
reference  to  Munich,  and  a  concluding  one,  are  all  that  need  be 
given. ) 

Julf/  17th.  —  My  acquaintance  Mr.  Oldenburg  took  Words- 
worth and  me  to  the  studio  of  Kaulbach,  at  which  we  saw 
a  cartoon  of  great  power,  though  not  easily  to  be  judged 
of  at  once,  being  a  vision  from  the  writings  of  Chateaubriand. 
This  picture  was  recommended  to  us  by  Spence  as  one  of  the 
Videnda, 

July  20th,  —  At  the  new  church  of  St.  Ludwig  we  were  so 
fortimate  as  to  find  Cornelius,  the  designer  of  the  great  work 
which  is  being  executed  there.  He  was  working  at  the  great 
picture  of  "  The  Last  Judgment."  He  recognized  me  civilly. 
Several  of  his  pupils  were  at  work  in  different  parts  of  the 
church.  By  means  of  scaffolding  we  could  go  fi-om  one  part  to 
another.  The  artists  were  painting,  sitting  conveniently  in 
arm-chairs.  The  pupils  were  of  course  executing  the  designs 
of  their  master,  and  he  was  enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  from 
below. 

Aufjiist  7th,  —  We  embarked  at  two  a.  m.  from  Calais,  reached 
the  custom-house  in  the  Thames  about  three  P.  M.,  and  had 
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our  hagipige  nil  passed  within  two  or  throe  hotira.  After  din- 
ing at  the  Athenaiuni,  and  tukiitg  t«a  nl  Jaflruy'a,  I  udLwl  "i 
Wordsworth  at  Moron's.  I  found  Uiiii  in  good  Hptrita,  atul  i*t- 
tuinly  in  as  )^ood  health  aa  when  he  set  out :  I  think  cveu  bet- 
ter. And  BO  ends  tlus  interesting  tour.  It  wdl  proliuhly  Iw 
not  altofjether  unproductive,  though  the  poet  has  for  tlic  \ik& 
«nt  uotuposed  onl^  put  of  ii  poetn  on  the  Cuckoo  nt  luvenui.* 
[Aa  the  reader  ta  awure,  the  tour  wns  iu>t  unproductive,  Mt, 
■Wurdsworti  having  published  "  ilomoriiUa  of  a  Tour  in  luJv," 
These  poems  were  dedicated  to  his  feJlow-travellor  iu  tliiae 
words :  —] 

"  Conqnuilon  1  bwhora  buoyant  spirit  dieored, 
lu.f  whuw  BX(«riCDeB  tiuMine,  day  Ijy  dnv, 
Traaions  I  ga[n»d  wiilt  leai  xkM  iiellber  Sand 


The  ton*,  nar  felt  the  craneg  of  His  war. 
TlifiM  rwords  taJte,  fud  hsppy  aboui'l  I  be 
Wore  but  Il>e  OilV  a  raunt  Aetnm  In  Uhw 
For  kiiidnraies  that  ncTnT  ceueil  to  Row, 
And  promiiC  aelf-eiicrillca  to  whicb  1  awo 
ForUMini  uuui  uiy  heart  but  luiiie  cui  km 


I 


w.  s.  i.ANiMiR  TO  H.  c.  n. 

rsooifci 

Do  you  take  any  intoroat  lu  the  battle  royal  of  Whigs  wJ 
Tories  1  I  wish  it  wore  n  lesn  metaphorical  one,  nnd  would 
terminate  like  the  soldiery  of  Cndmua.  Peel,  I  think,  ia  tbt 
only  man  on  either  aide  who  can  do  hnsincM.  The  SOuiId^ 
Ac.,  ic,  are  jcunets  that  have  nmuc  and  tail  enough,  and  onh 
want  bodies.     Poor  Parigi  t  looks  old.     Ho  often  anape  >t  hu 

•  The  fore 
"  Wordsworl'      ,  .  „         . . 

for  Tolnmoi,'  he  mid  once,  'Imd  1  but  .i-mitli  d 
how  in  tbat  admimhle  poom, '  Mminp  iii"ii 
mist  beantlfiil  of  the  Merooriala  of  the  luliini  i 
over  obiiHmittoii.    It  oftun  bsppened,  thai    < 

nerved  chiefly  to  britui  back  to  nil  mind   'il>  

H,  C.  R.'«  latter  lu  Di.  Wordtworth.    IWc  -.\k'm«ir  >,i    »<,ni;vv.inli,"  Yd 
n.  p.  929. 

T  Wont«*orth  orijiinally  n-rote  iheMioDiiil  line  nftlie  dflftlrHliotii  "7^*1 


«xperieii(]fl  truallaK."  Ac.  Mr.  Rnhinxin  «ig;ge»tvil  Uie  >atwtllul<an  dT'Ib' 
for  "  To,"  un  wUich  Wurdsworlh  wrote :  "My  dnr  Krimicl. —  I  tiu-l  im  Ppjii- 
Aeape,  1  tra«t  in  your  or  any  niim's  intignlf.bat  in  nuiit"r^  «!  i^r.-i.  r  irrrr— 


for  "  To,"  un 
myiiig 


tnnoe,  sa  companioMbip  In  a.  utm  at  plea 
— = But,  nbaii  the  llu- -•-- 


jiulgiiient  and  fwlinjt.  Ut  uie  sny.howcVei 
bleof  llMcliulilnK  nf  Minnds  nimml  (o  cIjiohik;  nnd  '  i 
|1l<>  *a  '  be  wrll  markcil  in  praunncinliou,  whicli  it  ot 
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two  sons,  as  old  people  are  apt  to  do.  He  and  Powers  .aEe  on 
the  best  of  terms.  Unhappily^  they  have  both  taken  a  fieuicy 
to  Gool  their  sides  upon  my  white  lilies,  so  that  where  I  ex- 
pected at  least  two  hunted  flowers  I  shall  hardly  have 
twenty.  Take  the  whole  plant  together,  leaves  and  all,  the 
white  lily  is  the  most  beautiful  one  upon  earth  ;  and  her  odor 
gives  a  full  feast,  the  rose's  only  a  defedner.  It  goes  to  my 
heart  to  see  the  trioks  Powers  and  Parigi  have  been  playing. 
It  is  well  I  am  not  a  florist ;  but,  on  recollection,  your  flor- 
ists do  not  trouble  their  heads  about  roses  and  lilies ;  they 
like  only  those  stiff  old  powdered  beaux  the  ranunculuses,  <kc. 
I  have  bought  a  few  pencilliugs  by  Vandyke,  —  a  boy's  head 
on  an  account-book,  —  and  a  very  fine  AUori,  three  Cupids. 
Allori  is  as  fresh  after  three  centuries  as  after  the  first  hour. 
Adieu  i 

August  17th,  —  I  breakfasted  with  Rogers  this  morning ; 
Empson  went  with  me.     Wordsworth  there.     A  very  interest-        sj 
ing  chat  with  him  about  his  poetry.     He  repeated  emphatical- 
ly what  he  had  said  to  me  before,  that  he  did  not  expect  or 
desire  from  posterity  any  other  fame  than  that  which  would 
be  given  him  for  the  way  in  which  his  poems  exhibit  man  in 
his  essentially  human  character  and  relations,*  —  as  child,  par- 
ent, husband,  —  the  qualities  which  are  common  to  all  men  as 
opposed  to  those  which  distinguish  one  man  from  another.  His 
Sonnets  are  not,  therefore,  the  works  that  be  esteems  the  most. 
Empson  and  I  had  spoken  of  the  Sonnets  as  our  favorites. 
He  said,  "  You  are  both  wrong."     Rogers,  however,  attacked 
the  form  of  the  Sonnet  with  exaggeration,  that  he  might  be 
less  offensive.     I  regret  my  inability  to  record  more  of  Words-  ^ 
worth's  conversation.     Empson  related  that  Jeffrey  had  lately  ', 
told  him  that  so  many  people  had  thought  highly  of  Words-    ' 
worth,  that  he  was  resolved  to  reperuse  his  poems,  and  see  if     i   >^ 
he  had  anything  to  retract.     Empson,  I  believe,  did  not  end 
bis  anecdote ;  he  had  before  said  to  me  that  Jeffrey,  having 
done  so,  found  nothing  to  retract,  except,  perhaps,  a  contemp-     \ 
tuous  and  flippant  phrase  or  two.     Empson  says,  he  believed      \ 
Jeffrey's  distaste  for  Wordsworth  to  be  honest,  —  mere  uncon-       j 
geniality  of  mind.     Talfourd,  »who  is  now  going  to  pay  Jeffrey 
a  visit,  says  the  same.     Jeffrey  does  acknowledge  that  he  was 
-wrong  in  his  treatment  of  Lamb. 

♦  Dr.  Channing  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  poet  of  hnmanihr."  Vide  "  The 
fret^nt  Age;  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  May  11,  1841." 
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Attfftul  2ttf.  —  I  must  mention  that  tliis  morning  nn  Ktrf 
oareleHsneaa  on  my  purt  put  my  chambers  in  great  pniL  I 
had  sealed  a  letter  iu  my  bedroom,  aud  used  a  lucifer  to  ti^ 
the  eiindle.  Some  time  after,  Tom  Martin  called.  Ho  smh 
fire  ;  and  ou  my  going  into  the  bedroom,  I  found  it  foil  of 
smoke.  My  black  coat  and  silk  wiustcont  were  btith  an  6n, 
though  not  in  flames.  The  cano  chair  was  burnt  i  lud  I)k 
obair  been  in  fiamos,  the  bedclothes  would  have  cAUght.'  And 
th^H  i  1  rejoice  and  am  grateful  for  the  escape.  I  hopo  JtviH 
be  a  cautiou  aod  a  warning  to  me. 

August  2Sd. —  1  went  down  to  Edmonton,  ajid  found  dflV 
Mary  Lamb  in  very  good  health.  She  has  been  now  so  bag 
well,  that  one  may  hope  for  a  continuance.  I  took  k  wA 
with  her,  aud  she  led  me  to  Charles  Lamb's  grave. 

Rem*  —  Though  my  journey  this  year  abroad  was  bo  oofr 
siderable,  yet  it  terminated  much  before  the  ordinury  tinM  fcr 
dosing  joumcyB  of  pleasure.  I  therefore  gladly  avniled  mp^ 
of  a  proposal  made  by  my  late  companion,  that  I  should  jvin 
him  in  a  short  journey  to  the  West  Wordsworth's  daugOUr 
was  our  lively  and  most  agreeable  companion. 

September  9th.  —  On  our  arrival  at  Hereford,  young  lb. 
Hutchinson  took  his  imcte  and  cousin  to  hia  fathers  houKat 
Brinaop.  And  John  Monkhouse,  houring  of  my  nrrivid,  came 
for  me,  aud  took  me  to  his  fanu-house  at  Whitney,  siitwi 
miles  from  Hereford.  1  spent  three  days  with  ttiis  eseelbnt 
man,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  bow  uBtive  good, 
moral,  and  practical  sense  can  enable  a  man  to  extract  eon- 
fort,  if  not  happiness,  in  a.  condition  seemingly  a^orcting  f)> 
snurucs  of  enjoyment.  He  was  blind :  he  had  uo  ediuaf^ 
neighbors,  and  was  forced  to  hear  the  reading  aloud  of  tuiedit- 
cnted  persons.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  lived  fburten 
miles  off.  He  found  occupation  in  the  management  of  h>> 
funn,  and  in  books.  He  had  the  consolations  uf  religion 
and  was  interested  in  theological  controversies.  We  h«l  W 
much  matter  for  talk  to  feel  in  the  leiwt  tired  of  each  otWt 
society. 

Of  the  scenery  of  the  place  Wordsworth  remarked  :  "  Tbei* 
is  too  much  wood  here  for  so  thinly  peopled  a  oouDtlj' 
It  was  one  of  his  striking  oliaervatinns  ;  "  Solitude  in  • 
waste  is  sublime,  while  it  is  purely  disngreoahle  in  a 
vated  country."  Hero  the  wanderer  sees  neither  be 
people. 

•  Wdlton  in  ISM. 
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November  9th,  —  This  was  a  memorablo  day,  being  tho  sol- 
enm  entry  of  the  Queen  into  the  City  of  London.  Between 
ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  I  walked  down  to  the  Athenaeum.  The 
streets  were  already  full,  the  windows  filled  with  company,  and 
the  fronts  of  houses  adorned  with  preparations  for  the  iUiuni- 
nation.  I  took  my  station  at  the  south  comer  of  the  balcony, 
from  which,  after  an  hom*'s  waiting,  I  saw  the  train  of  car- 
riages. It  was  long,  and,  with  the  nimierous  guards,  —  horse 
and  foot,  —  formed  a  splendid  sight,  more  especially  as  Water- 
loo Place  was  filled  with  decently  dressed  spectators ;  but  I 
could  not  see  a  single  person,  not  even  in  the  Queen's  state 
'Carriage.  As  soon  as  she  had  passed,  I  ran  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  house,  and  had  thence  a  full  view  of  the  long  train  of  car- 
riages in  Pall  Mall. 

The  Bishop  of  London  told  Amyot,  that  when  the  Bishops 
were  fir^  presented  to  the  Queen,  she  received  them  with  all 
possible  dignity,  and  then  retired.  She  passed  through  a  glass 
door,  and,  forgetting  its  transparency,  was  seen  to  run  off  like 
a  girl,  as  she  is.  Mr.  Quayle,  in  corroboration  of  this,  told  me 
that  lately,  asking  a  maid  of  honor  how  she  liked  her  situation, 
and  who  of  course  expressed  her  delight,  she  said  :  'M  do  think 
myself  it  is  good  fim  playing  Queen."  This  is  just  as  it  should 
be.  If  she  had  not  now  the  high  spirits  of  a  healthy  girl  of 
eighteen,  we  should  have  less  reason  to  hope  she  would  turn 
out  a  sound  sensible  woman  at  thirty. 

November  17tk,  —  While  making  a  call  on  Mrs.  Dan  Lister, 
Frend  came  in.  He  related  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  his 
famous  trial  at  the  Cambridge  University,  for  his  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Peace  and  Union."  I  had  always  understood  that 
this  academical  persecution  ended  in  his  expulsion  from  tho 
University  and  his  fellowship.  But  it  appears  that  he  retained 
bis  Fellowship  until  his  marriage.  Six  voted  against  its  being 
taken  from  him,  and  only  four  on  the  other  side.  They  feared 
a  bad  precedent.  He  would  have  been  expelled  the  University, 
for  it  was  thought  there  was  an  ancient  law  authorizing  expul- 
sion on  conviction,  of  a  libel ;  but  he  demanded  a  sight  of  the 
University  Roll,  and  on  reference  to  the  original  documents,  it 
was  discovered  that  there  was  an  informality  about  the  law  in 
question,  which  made  it  invalid.  The  sole  effect  of  the  judg- 
ment against  Frend  was  that  he  was  rusticated.  He  might 
have  returned  to  his  college. 
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H.  C.  R.  TO  WOIIDSWORTII.  ** 

Athex.suh,  Ittli  DocembM,  Ifar 

Mv  DEiB  Friekd,  —  MiM  MarUnum  infnnus  tnu  tiiat  il  b»- 
ing  objeuted  in  Araeriua  (whuri  Lhu  prapusul  wus  made  to  gin 
copy riglit  U>  English  n'ritcrs)  tlmt  no  Eu^^lish  wril^re  had  luut- 
ifeated  any  uuxicl.y  un  tlw  sulijiict,  a  petition  or  iiieiuuriiil  wu 
prepttred  niid  signed  by  very  lanay  Ku^lish  atiliKira.  for  prt 
8(.-utatiou  to  Cuugrcss  ;  thttt  oiily  three  wriU'ra  of  nutu  refuiMl 
to  sul)suribe,  —  Mra.  Shellej.  beuause  hLi-  had  uc-ver  ukiil  a 
favor  of  any  one,  ajid  never  would  ;  Lord  Broughtuu,  bcnua:, 
firHt,  Lc  was  a  member  of  another  Icgialaturo  (no  rcnsoti  at 
aU},  and,  sccoudly.  bccauBe  ho  uea  bo  iusigiiiiiciuit  a  wriUr, 
which  many  will  believo  to  1m:  more  true  thnn  the  speaitS' 
hiioBelf  seriouely  thinks;  und  W.  W.,  Esq.,  whoao  ivawon  is 
not  known,  but  who  is  thutight  to  have  boon  Luiaiiif<MiiMal  un 
the  subject.  Notwithstaathng  these  three  hlaulu  iu  the  nil 
of  English  literati,  the  petition  produced  an  uoparuUolcsl  im- 
prcBsion  on  the  House  of  KepruHentatives.  A  bill  was  bnuglit 
into  the  House,  and  passed  by  iiecLunation  nuauiuioualy,  JM 
as  the  aimilar  measure  of  Sergeant  Talfourd  was  receirod  hm 
Tli«  seBsiou  woe  a  very  abort  ooei  aud  the  moanuro  niual  h 
lirought  forwufl  again.  But  Miss  Martiuenu  is  ansured  tbu 
no  doubt  is  entertJiiiiotl  of  its  paesiuj,'  both  Hounes  villioiM 
difficulty.  She  I'ould  not  find  the  printed  bill  wliun  I  w 
with  her,  but  she  says  the  privUe^  extends  a  long  tim*.  Tk 
ouly  obligutiou  laid  on  l^iglisli  authors  i^  tliat  tiiair  chitt 
must  be  made  within  aix  mouths  uf  the  pubU«aUon  in  Sat 
land. 

Wordsworth  to  H.  C.  R. 

Dec«mbor  Ml  UV. 

We  were  ^lod  to  see  your  hajidwritiug  agsau,  liani%«A<i 
rogretlttd  your  long  silenoe.  To  take  the  points  of  your  letl* 
iu  order.  Sergeant  Talfourd  litrl  forward  to  me  a  petiliou,  and 
1  objected  to  sign  it,  not  beuaiiBC  I  waa  nii&iniiirmed,  Init  U- 
eauBc  allegations  wore  made  iu  it,  of  the  truth  of  wtiioU  I  liuc* 
nothing  of  my  own  knowle<lge,  and  because  I  tJinugbt  it  itt- 
politic  to  apeak  in  suuh  harsh  and  JiijuriouB  t«niie  of  Ui* 
Amciriwa  publidiers  nho  liad  dime  what  tliert>  waa  Do  Uv  I* 
prevent  their  doing.  Soon  after  this  I  had  thtt  plwuRinof 
seeing  a  very  intelligent  American  gentleman  at  Rydol,  iriioni 
you  perhaps  have  seen,  Mr.  Duer,  to  whom  I  tulil  my  rBaacBl 
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for  not  aigning  the  petition ;  he  approved  of  them,  and  said 
that  the  proper  way  of  proceeding  would  have  been  to  lay  the 
case  before  our  Foreign  Secretary,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
open  a  communication  with  the  American  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  through  that  channel  the  correspondence  would  regularly 
proceed  to  Congress.  I  am,  however,  glad  to  hear  that  the 
petition  was  received  as  you  report  When  I  was  last  in 
London  I  breakfasted  at  Miss  Rogers's,  with  the  American 
Minister,  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  reprobated,  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  indignation,  the  ii^ustice  of  the  present  system. 
Both  these  gentlemen  spoke  also  of  its  impolicy  in  respect  to 
America,  as  it  prevented  publishers,  through  fear  of  immediate 
underselling,  fVom  reprinting  valuable  £nglish  works.  You  may 
be  sure  that  a  reciprocity  in  this  case  is  by  me  mUch  desired, 
.though  far  less  on  my  own  account  (for  I  cannot  encourage  a 
hope  that  my  family  will  be  much  benefited  by  it)  than  for  a 
love  of  justice,  and  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  know  that 
the  families  of  successfid  men  of  letters  might  take  that  station 
as  proprietors  which  they  who  are  amused  or  benefited  by  their 
writings  in  both  continents  seem  ready  to  allow  them.  I  hope 
you  will  use  your  influence  among  your  Parliamentary  friends 
to  procure  support  for  the  Sergeant's  motion.  I  ought  to  have 
added,  that  Spring  Rice  was  so  obliging  as  to  write  to  me  upon 
the  subject  of  the  American  copyright,  which  letter  I  answered 
at  some  length,  and,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  that  correspondence 
was  forwarded  by  me  to  Seigeant  Talfourd 
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Jarmary  28th.  —  At  Mr.  Peter  Martineau's  I  had  a  very 
agreeable  chat  with  Samuel  Sharpe.*  One  must  respect  a 
Imnker  who  can  devote  himself,  after  banking  hours,  to  the 
study  of  ^Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  although  he  is  capable  of  say- 
ing that  "  every  one  of  Bacon's  Essays  shows  him  to  be  a  knave." 
Had  he  said  that  those  Essays  show  him  to  be  merely  a  man  of 
intoUect,  in  which  neither  love,  admiration,  nor  other  passion  is 
visible,  I  could  not  have  disputed  his  assei*tion. 


•  Nephew  and  partner  of  Mr.  Roger?,  and  antlior  of  "  The  History  of  Effvpt," 
"  Kjjyptinn  Hieroglyphics,"  &c. ;  *'  Historic  Notes  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
Now  Testamonta,"  and  other  works  in  connection  with  the  Scriptures.  Mr. 
Sharpe  has  also  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testuinenta.  A  new  work  by  him 
{9  ja5t  published,  entitled  "  The  History  of  the  Hebrew  Natlou  and  its  Uitera* 
tur«." 
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Urnt.'  —  Hq  ia  now  one  of  the  friends  in  whose  c 
have  tlie  greatest  pleasure,  though  I  still  tliiiik  him  &  man  in 
whuto  the  critical  faculty  prevails  too  much.  I  onc«  ezpre«8Mf 
my  opinion  of  him  to  himself  iu  a,  way  that  I  am  pleawd  witii. 
"  Shaqn.',"  I  said,  "  if  everj'  oue  iu  the  world  were  Itlu  yau, 
nothing  would  be  done ;  if  no  one  were  like  you,  nothingwonld 
be  teell  done." 

Fehrvarg  6tk.  —  Read  an  article  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  who  ku 
ventured  to  apply  a  Uttle  commou  senst-  to  the  Bible,  by  dcny- 
ingthe  spiritual  characterof  the  Epithalamium  iii  tlie  Old  Teetn- 
mont,  — "  Solomon's  Song."  He  quotes  from  Robert  Boyle  i 
shrewd  saying  :  "  Wo  must  carefidly  distiDguisb  between  vbtt 
the  Scripture  says,  and  what  is  said  in  the  Scriptures"  Pjt 
Smith  also  qnotes  one  Stowe,  an  American,  who  said : 
spiration  is  just  that  measure  of  divine  influence  afforded  l« 
the  sacred  speiikets  which  was  necessary  to  Beoure  tiie  pufpon 
intended,  and  no  wore."     This  is  good  sense. 

I  will  here  add  an  anecdote,  though  I  cannot  predaelr  ai 
when  it  occurred.  Seeing  Milman,  the  Dean  of  St.  P«nlX  •> 
the  Athennum,  I  related  to  him  how  an  orthodox  miniBt«r  YjA 
threatened  Pyo  Smith  with  a  resolution  at  a  meeting  of  Congn- 
gationalist  trustees,  that  he  should  have  no  ahare  in  distribut- 
ing charity  money,  because  he  had  assailed  the  entirety  of  tbo 
Holy  Soriptureg.  And  I  asked  the  Dean  whether  the  Docwrt 
interpretation  was  a  novelty  to  him.  His  answer  was  worlli 
putting  down :  "  In  the  first  place,  I  must  caution  you 
against  putting  such  questions  to  us  clergymen.  It  is  plll^ 
rally  thought  we  are  pledged  to  maintain  the  plenary  inqiin 
tion  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  true,  by  the  by.  Howcwr.u 
you  have  put  the  question,  i  will  say  that  1  never  knew  a  mui 
with  a  grain  of  common  sense  who  waa  of  a  different  opinion" 
A  few  yeara  have  greatly  changed  men's  feelings  on  this  point 

Ffl/runry  61k.  —  To-day,  at  the  Athenteum,  Milman  quoted 
Sydney  Smith,  in  regard  to  "a  capital  hit"  with  the  anuirw 
in  his  parish  :  when  any  one  is  charged  with  ITnitnrianlaii, 
they  think  it  has  something  to  do  with  jM/aehiny.  "  To  he 
sure,  and  so  it  has,"  I  answered,  "  in  all  trne  Churrhtnm'i 
eyes  ;  for  what  is  poaching  but  imqualificd  sperting  without  t 
license  on  the  Church's  manor)" 

Ffttrtiari/  17th.  —  I  went  early  to  the  Athenmnm  to  intro- 
duce Professor  Ewald,  as  I  have  procured  an  invitation  for  him 
for  throe  mouths.     His  peraun  and  manners  pleuie  alL     Hi» 
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politics  make  him  acceptable  to  many.  His  fine  thoughtful 
pale  face  interests  me,  who  can  know  nothing  of  his  Oriental 
learning.* 

Ftkrwry  iBlst,  —  I  was  nearly  all  the  forenoon  reading 
Ewald  at  home  and  at  the  Athenaeum,  where  I  went  for  the 
day  and  dined.  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  Mr.  George 
Young.  I  took  courage  to  relate  to  him  an  anecdote  about 
himself.  Nearly  forty  years  ago,  I  happened  to  be  in  a  Hack- 
ney stage-coach  with  Young.  A  stranger  came  in,  —  it  wa» 
opposite  Lackington's.  On  a  sudden  the  stranger  struck 
Yoimg  a  violent  blow  on  the  face.  Young  coolly  put  his  head 
out  of  the  window  and  told  the  coachman  to  let  him  out.  Not 
a  word  passed  between  the  stranger  and  Young.  But  the  latter 
having  alighted,  said  in  a  calm  voice,  before  he  shut  the  door, 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  my  fether."  Young  perfectly 
recollected  the  incident,  but  not  that  I  was  present  I  at  first 
scrupled  about  relating  the  anecdote,  lest  it  should  give  him 
pain  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  thanked  me  for  telling  it  him. 
He  confessed  that  no  one  could  have  acted  better.  He  said  his 
father,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  surgeon,  was  a  man  of  ability, 
and,  had  he  been  industrious,  would  have  been  a  very  distin- 
guished person. 

March  13th,  —  Read  at  the  Athenaeum  a  remarkable  pamph- 
let by  a  remarkable  man,  —  Frederick  Maurice^s  "  Subscription 
no  Bondage."  Admirable  thoughts  with  outrageous  paradoxes. 
Fine  reflections  on  the  disposition  which  takes  in  all  things  on 
the  positive  side,  and  disregards  the  negative  and  polemical. 
Those  who  take  this  view  are  the  truly  religious.  The  opposite 
class  are  the  fanatical  partisans  of  doctrine.  He  insinuates  that 
all  parties  may  be  content  to  unite,  each  firmly  adhering  to  his 
own  positive  doctrine,  and  overlooking  the  opposite  doctrine. 
Some  one  affirming  that  the  title  of  this  pamphlet  had  no 
sense,  I  said :  "  0  yes,  it  certainly  has  a  sense,  intelligible 
enough  too."  —  "  What  do  you  mean  ] "  —  "  Why,  it  may 
mean,  Subscribe  /  you  are  not  bound  by  ttJ*^ 

April  29th,  —  I  wont  with  Mr.  B.  Austen  f  to  call  on  Mr. 
Broderip,  a  wealthy  solicitor  and  man  of  taste.  He  has  some 
curiosities  which  are  worth  a  journey  to  see,  —  among  other 
works  of  art  a  marble  bust  of  Voltaire.  Imagine  the  old 
Frenchman  in  a  full-bottomed  wig,  as  natiuul  as  wax-work. 
Such  an  eye,  such  wrinkles,  such  curls !      When  the  influence 

•  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Gottingen. 

t  A  •olioitor,  nnele  of  the  Right  Honornble  Au^en  H-  Layard. 
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(iT  Ilia  uume  vras  luliled  to  thnt  of  the  work,  it  naa  itnfiuwiUii 
not  to  be  tilled  vith  strong  emotiouH  of  wouder,  thuii^li  uol  uT 
admiration,  —  of  fear,  tmt  uot  awe.  It  is  one  of  tlif  iiititt  it 
markable  objects  —  not  of  fine  art,  but  of  eousiiinuial«  skill 
—  on  fi  subject,  like  the  wco'k,  uot  uf  delight,  biit  of  intMui 
ourioaitv. 

Mai/  aOlh.  —  My  breakfaet-pftrty  went  off  very  well  indet^i 
a»  fitr  aH  talk  wau  concerned.  X  had  with  me  liuidur,  Milno, 
and  Sergeant  Talfourd.  A  great  deal  of  rattling  on  tite  l*n  of 
Landor.  He  moiatuiued  Btake  to  be  the  greftt«at  <^  poeU: 
ihftt  Milnos  is  the  greatest  poet  now  living  in  England  ;  txA 
that  Scott's  "  Marmion"  in  superior  to  all  that  Byiun  uA 
Wordsworth  have  written,  and  the  duseription  of  the  ImKI) 
better  than  oiiytliing  in  Kuuier  1  I !  Bui  Blake  furuisfaed  obicf 
matter  for  talk. 

May  sad.  —  A  delightful  breakfast  with  Milnee, — a  putj 
of  eight,  among  whom  were  Rogens,  Carlyle,  —  wbo  made  hia- 
self  very  pleaHmt  indeed,  —  Moore,  and  Landor.  The  talk  ■npf 
good,  equally  divided.  Talleyrand's  reueut  death  and  the  post 
Blake  were  the  subjoota.  Tom  Moore  had  never  heard  df 
Blake,  at  least  not  of  his  poems.  Even  he  acknowledged  tht 
beauty  of  such  as  were  quoted. 


WoUUHWOtlTH  TO  H,  C.  R. 

hU.v,  IS^ 

I  should  have  written  to  you  some  time  since,  hut  1  eipw^ 
ed  a  few  words  tixtm  you  upon  the  prospects  of  the  L'upynglit 
Bill,  about  whitih  I  liave  taken  much  pains,  having  writln 
(which  perhaps  I  told  you  lielbre)  scarcely  leas  than  lihy  btun 
and  notes  in  aid  of  it.  It  gives  me  pleasure  that  ynii  t^ 
prove  of  my  letter  to  Sergeant  TaBbnrd  ;  from  modcstf,  I 
sent  it  to  him  with  little  hope  that  he  would  think  it  wetlk 
.wlktle  to  puUish  it,  which  I  gave  him  leave  to  do.  He  t^nu 
as  you  do,  that  it  was  of  great  servioe.  If  1  bail  lieen  aaunJ 
that  he  would  have  given  it  to  the  world,  that  letu-r  wwW 
have  been  written  with  more  care,  and  with  tUe  additton  ef  s 
very  few  words  upon  the /joiw-;/  of  thu  bill  as  a  uensuie  fcf 
raising  the  character  of  our  literature.  ~  a  benefit  wbirli. 
ileavL'u  knows,  it  stands  much  in  need  of.  I  should  »lao  haw 
declared  my  linn  belief  thnt  the  apprehensions  uf  its  iigunMV 
eS'eut  in  checking  the  circulation  of  books  have  Iwen  entertaliwJ 
without  due  knowle^jge  of  the  suhject.     The  geutJeoien  t' 
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our  qnondam  profession,  with  their  fictitious  rights,  their  pub- 
c  rights,  their  sneers  at  sentiment,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
ugdenian  allowance  of  seyer  years  afler  the  death  of  the 
uthors,  have  indelibly  disgraced  themselves,  and  confirmed 
tie  belief  that,  in  many  matters  of  prime  interest,  whether 
'ith  reference  to  justice  or  expediency,  lavs  would  be  better 
lade  by  any  bodies  of  men  than  by  lawyers.  But  enough  of 
lii&  My  mind  is  full  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  if 
had  had  any  practice  in  public  speaking,  I  would  have  grasped 
t  the  first  good  opportimity  that  offered  to  put  down  one  and 
11  its  opponents.  Not  that  I  think  anything  can  come  up  to 
he  judgment  and  the  eloquence  with  which  the  Sergeant  has 
reated  it 

H.  C.  R  TO  Wordsworth. 

August  10, 1888. 

....  I  am  beginning  to  breathe  in  comfort,  after  being 
3r  some  weeks  employed  in  getting  up  a  writing  in  defence  of 
ur  friend  Clarkson  against  the  Wilberforces.  It  will  be  out 
a  a  few  days.  Clarkson  has  ordered  a  copy  to  be  sent  to  you ; 
therwise  I  know  not  that  yon  would  have  had  one. 

I  have  heard  of  a  lady  by  birth  being  reduced  to  cry  "  muf- 
ins  to  seU  "  for  a  subsistence.  She  used  to  go  out  a-nights 
rith  her  face  hid  up  in  her  cloak,  and  then  she  would  in  the 
aintest  voice  utter  her  cry.  Somebody  passing  by  heard  her 
ry,  —  "  Muffins  to  sell,  muffins  to  sell !  0,  I  hope  nobody 
lears  me."  This  is  just  my  feeling  whenever  I  write  anything, 
think  it  a  piece  of  capital  luck  when  those  whose  opinion  I 
ttoet  value  never  chance  to  hear  of  my  writing.  On  this  oc- 
asion  I  must  put  my  name  ;  but  I  have  reftised  everybody  the 
cutting  it  in  the  tUle-page.  And  I  feel  quite  delighted  that  I 
hall  be  out  of  the  way  when  the  book  comes  out.  It  is  re- 
oarkable  how  very  diflTerently  I  feel  as  to  talk  and  writing. 
9*0  one  talks  with  more  case  and  confi deuce  than  I  do ;  no  one 
rrites  with  more  difficulty  and  distrust.  I  am  aware,  that, 
whatever  nonsense  is  spoken,  it  never  can  l)e  brought  against 
ae ;  but  writing^  however  concealed,  like  other  sins,  may  any 
[ay  rise  up  against  one 

August  16th.  —  The  lx)ok  came  out  to-day.  And  now  T  have 
he  mortification  before  me,  probably,  of  abuse,  or  more  an- 
loying  indiflcrence.  Hitherto  I  have  not  had  much  of  either 
o  complain  of. 

VOL.    II.  12 
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Avgiuil  ^liU.  ^Received  a  letterfrom  Mrs. Clnrkaon,  wriUBi 
in  a  satisfied  and  grateful  spirit.  No  praise  fur  tine  writing  ot 
ability,  but  agtpareutly  perfect  gatisfaction,  — ClarkHon,  after  a 
aeuoud  perusal,  returning  his  very  beat  thanks,  uud  saying  he 
■xinsidert^d  me  to  liave  redeemed  his  character.  This  is  indeed 
tho  Lieat  praise  ;  and  Mrs.  Clurkson  uuniihided  hy  stiying  tbnl 
she  felt  it  almost  wortli  while  to  bare  undergone  tlie  martyr 
dum  for  the  wkke  of  the  representutiun  I  have  given  of  what 
Thomas  CiarkBon'a  services  really  were.     This  is  all  1  wantoA* 

Jlnn.\  —  The  publication  of  Clarkson's  "  Strictwros  "  relieved 
my  mind  from  a  burden.  It  was  to  a  great  degiv^  my  own 
work,  aud  I  was  glad  to  have  my  attention  drawn  to  other  sub- 
jects. And  at  this  time  the  state  of  Southey's  health  «Saided 
an  excelleut  ocoaaion.  It  -waa  thought  by  his  physlciaiia  iMt 
he  might  be  benefited  hy  an  excursion  to  Paris,  and  I,  *ilh 
others,  wan  glad  to  accompany  him.  Our  party  consislinl  of 
my  Meud  John  Kenyon  ;  f  hla  friend  Captain  Jones,  H.  S,  au 
active,  intelligent  man,  by  birth  a  Welshman,  who  kept  lu  in 
good-humor  by  his  half-serious,  half-jocular  zeal  for  the  bonorof 
his  countrymen  the  Welsh,  and  their  poor  relations  the  to 
Bretons  ;  Robert  Soutbey,  Poet  Laureate,  dti/nitatU  eauMai  li« 
friend  Mr.  Seunhouse,  Kiieclulit  eaitm,  a  very  gentlenuudy  man, 
of  great  good-bumor  aud  good  taste  ;  Cuthbert  Soulhey,  Juik. 
j'ttventiUiA  cauta  (being  a.  sort  of  hobbledehoy,  and  Oiibrd 
undergraduate).  It  would  be  iuvidioiis  to  call  these  last  tlie 
drones  of  the  party,  yet  certainly  we,  the  other  three,  worn  Hw 
laborers. 

From  the  first  we  resolved  that  Sonthey  should  be  oui  sin^ 
object  of  attention ;  we  would  comply  with  his  wiahes  (lU  ill 
occasions,  aud  we  never  departed  from  tliis  ;  bnt  uone  (>f  ahon 
setting  out,  were  aware  to  how  great  a  degree  the  niind  uf  tb 
Laureate  was  departed. 

In  jest,  we  affected  to  consider  the  three  north-oounU? 
gentlemen  as  a  princely  family,  while  we,  the  others,  distnluV 
ed  among  us  the  Court  offices.  Kenyon  hired  the  ouriajiM 
ordered  the  lioraes,  and  did  all  that  belonged  to  the  Ifatltr  <if 
tie  Iliirte.  Junes  was  C/uimhrrlain,  and,  having  eiamin»i  tti* 
ajMirtmeuts,  assigned  to  each  of  us  his  own,  —  consequently  In 
managed  lUwnys  to  take  the  worst  himat'lf.  1  was  ltttfa<ia»i, 
and  paid  the  bills. 

On  onr  journey  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  we  went  alight^  ml 

•  Vidt  KoTK  (il  ihB  enO  of  tho  chnpter. 

t  Wrilteii  in  ISifi.  ]  .Sec/xM. 
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of  our  way,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curiosity*  of  the  author  of 
"  Joan  of  Arc,"  who  wished  to  see  Chinon,  where  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  in  which,  according  to  the  legend,  Joan  recognized 
the  King. 

During  our  stay  in  Paris,  I  believe  Southey  did  not  once  go 
to  the  Louvre ;  ho  cared  for  nothing  but  the  old  book-shops. 
This  is  a  singular  feature  in  his  character.  But  with  this  in- 
difiference  to  the  living  things  around  him  is  closely  connected 
his  poetic  faculty  of  beholding  the  absent  as  if  present,  and 
creating  a  world  for  himself.  ....  Southey  read  to  me 
part  of  a  pleasant  letter  to  his  daughter,  in  which  he  said :  "  I 
would  rather  live  in  Paris  than  be  hanged,  and  could  find  rural 
spots  to  reside  in  in  the  neighboring  countiy.  The  people  look 
comfortable,  and  might  be  clean  if  they  would  ;  but  they  have 
a  hydrophobia  in  all  things  but  one.  They  use  water  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  mix  with  their  wine  ;  for  which  God  for- 
give them."  In  this  letter  he  said  that  the  tour  had  been 
made  without  a  single  unpleasant  occurrence ;  and  that  six 
men  could  not  be  found  who  agreed  better. 

One  day,  whilst  we  were  in  Paris,  I  dined  with  Courtenay. 
He  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  strong  natural  sense,  but  applied 
in  a  manner  quite  new  to  mc.  There  are  many  epicures  in  the 
world,  —  many  rich  men  who  spend  a  fortune  in  their  kitchens ; 
but  Courtenay  is  the  only  man  I  ever  met  with  who  prides 
himself  on  his  knowledge  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  and 

who  makes  a  boast  of  his  attainments  in  this  science 

"  It  is  wonderfid,"  said  Coiutcnay,  "  how  slowly  science 
makes  its  way  in  the  world.  I  was  thirty-nine  years  old 
before  I  knew  how  to  boil  u  fowl,  and  forty-five  before  I 
could  .  .  .  .  "  Shame  on  me,  I  have  forgotten  what  this 
was  in  which  he  became  late  wise.  "  Among  my  earliest  friends," 
said  Courtenay,  "  was  Major  Cartwright,  —  a  fine  old  aristo- 
crat !  When  he  was  dying,  I  went  to  take  leave  of  him.  *  My 
boy,'  said  he,  *  I  have  a  great  affection  for  you,  but  I  have  no 
money  to  leave  you.  I  will  give  you  two  recipes.*  One  of 
these  I  have  forgotten.  The  other  was,  *  Always  roast  a  hare 
with  its  skin  on  :  it  is  an  invaluable  piece  of  knowledge.'  " 

Hem.*  —  During  this  year  I  was  elected  a  meml)er  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  of  the  Council  of  University  Col- 
lege. My  colleagues  were  Romilly  (now  Sir  John  and  Master 
of  the  Rolls) ;  William  Tooke  ;  Goldsmid  (afterwards  Sir  Lyon, 
and  a  Portuguese  Baron) ;  and  Dr.  Boott,  M.  D. 

•  Written  in  1856. 
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DMemtwr,  IRK. 

....  Aa  to  my  employments,  I  buve,  from  my  uufortaintU 
RttAcka  in  suoccssiou,  \iwn  vrholly  without  anything  uf  tlie  Iciiid, 
—  till  witbiu  the  \aet  furtnijfbt,  wbeii  oij  eye,  thmigh  still,  flan '. 
weak,  waB  so  far  imjiroved  ae  to  iitithnrivo  my  putting  mv  bnin 
to  some  little  work.  Acco«liu)^y,  timid  as  1  was,  1  undertook 
to  write  a  few  aiiiiucts  ii|>on  tuking  leare  of  Italy,  These  gav* 
rise  to  some  more,  ami  the  whole  Aiiioiitit  to  mue,  wbli^  1 
slialt  read  to  you  whc'ii  you  come,  as  you  kindly  prouiiiscd  itettm 
you  went  away  that  yow  would  do,  noou  after  your  returu.  It 
however,  you  prefer  it,  the  four  upon  Italy  aliiill  lie  sent  ymi, 
upon  the  one  condition,  thiit  you  do  not  re»d  thmu  to  vent 
iirritirrt.  We  are  all,  in  spite  of  ourselveB,  a  par«w1  of  thievra 
I  had  a  droll  instnnue  of  it  this  moroiug,  for  while  Mary  mt 
writing;  dovm  ibr  me  one  of  these  sonnets,  on  coming  to  a  Ctt- 
taiu  line,  she  L-ried  out,  aomewhat  unoourt«ously,  "  Thai  'a  t 
plagiariani." —  "  From  whomi" —  "From  yoiirHelf,"  waa  the 
answer.     I  believe  she  is  right,  though  she  could  not  point  out 

the   passage ;   neither  can    I Hare   you    hmn]   that 

a  projKiaal  wns  made  tome  from  a  committee  in  the  UniMwilt 
of  Glasgow,  to  consent  to  become  a  candidate  for  tlie  Leri 
RectoTHhip  on  a  late  occasion,  which  I  declined  1  I  think  ymi 
must  be  aware  that  the  University  of  Durham  conferred  n&w 
me  the  degree  of  D,  C.  L."  last,  summer ;  it  was  the  finrl  WM 
that  the  honor  had  been  received  there  by  any  oni;  hi  penon. 
(Yon  will  not  scruple,  therefore,  wlien  a.  difficult  point  of  I»» 
occurs,  Ut  consult  mc.)  Thrac  Fhings  are  not  worth  ndverting 
in,  but  08  signs  that  imaginative  literature,  notwithstmidiDf! 
the  homo^now  paid  to  science,  ia  not  wholly  without  cstMOL 
But  it  is  time  to  release  my  wifb,  this  )>eiug  the  seoond  long 
letter  she  haa  written  for  me  this  morning. 


The  spusibilitim  iif  Clurkfon  wsh 
miidf  IniligtiHiit,  by  rvrxrpiKJVt  Ix  Im 
MMrtd  dufinj;  tho  prewnt  yenr;  m.. 
JSXnimrgh  Anictf,  tn  whicb  U  wn  • 
rnr  hie  reniem  iti  lieliutf  of  tlw  -1:.' 
Wwi  giYBii  to  him  by  wny  of  reiiulir 

•  In  nnnlher  IfUcr  bv  Wordsworl 
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'on  tmniediitlely  nt  nbaul  In 
I  bia  *ti*«iey^ni(li  vear,  Knrt 
^orj  Inflnn  bBalth.     H    '      I.  .  .i-.|  white  IhU  laawer  wu  hulnjt 

Krei),  uitl  rewlareil  .1!  <'<'iilil.  and  pnipnted  hlnueir  to 

anAppandiX.     Li.r.l  |:-.  ._■! .■  ■■■-r.-.l  [hat  H.  C,  H.  thould  ■Im  ro- 

Ur.  Cluluonof  tUeimut>l<!.,T  nruipnt;  <>ui  the  work.  Tbh  CtnrkitOD  ac 
tamtMA  ia,  and  tha  wurk  wiu  nulilub>«l  iinaer  tlia  title:  ■'  Strictures  011 
.m  or  William  WilbRforoe.  bv  the  Rxv.  W.  Wllberforce  wtd  the  Rer.  S. 
:«■     By  TbunuiK  Clnrkcon.  M-  A.     W  itii  •  Comspondence 


iViJlMribroe'i  CorrHpondence"  wpra 
«<■  to  diamupMlfnl  to  Mr.  Robinwrn, 
Tile  i.iuui  rvjM,*  mil.  This  he  rtid  in  a,  Horfc  entitled: 
Illations  conlaineil  in  Ihs  I'rerece  to  tbe  Coiresponl- 
fiiree.  By  H.  C.  Rohiii«on,  BarriHerBt  Uw,  Bud 
Hirkturei."  I^iidon,  Moson,  ISM." 
tiulihe  "  EipoHire"  culkd  forth  variii  expreHioaa 

I  rrom  iDiinr  of  the  RiastiimnineDl  men  in  lilenitani 
ilhen,  LocJ  Demnvi,  WcmUiMrth,  and  Tiirounl. 
n..  nii|Q«Kd  him  to  tell  Mr.  ChirkMn  ttiRt  ho  clli- 

II  what  hod  bcea  laid  of  him  in  th*  "  Lire."    Lnrd 
Mr.  Clark>ou(nd(pi>Hl3ortbe''Slr)cIiiret"): 

n)  lu  a  person  ntull  muidlnl  oT  his  own  inlei«in 
to  giT«  anybody  but  youTMir  a  moment'a  uii- 

oT  thia  00a- 

.    .  nr  the  br«t  ef  men  »•»  unclcme  bj-tho» 

The  tHiiikirgkJteriaBf  etmtainod  an  article  highly 

n)|^iD.    And  in  Sir  Jitnn 

e'a  Life  waa  moob  altawdi 

I  ■--iiii'sfrietnUci.iUii.naw'nably 

;:    with  thir  omtMilt  htmoraUe, 

I  i>na  receind  with  a  eordinllly 

J  ..I  [w  -  I. 111'.    PI"'  iii'v.  1-     n  iiiHTforeeiand  tlio  ptB««ut  Bishop 
<lKr.inl,  Ktoiu  Lliu  r.JluMiiig  k'tlci-  to  Mr.  Clarkson:  — 

Emrvns  of  Tiii  '■  Liw  of  Vilvshi-orcb  ■■  -ra  I'iiohah  Ci.akk- 
NoTvmher  lA,  ISM. 
hbmHIti,— A>!t  Unowtcveml  vvanainco  theotinclaManoralMIShtencts 
m  lu,  and  we  can  lak«  a  more  dispassionate  tIow  Uian  fimnetlj  of  tJw 
latBDuefi  of  Ibe  cum,  ho  Ihliik  ouraclVBi  bcnilil  to  loliiwwlrdw  tbnt 
n  !n  tha  wrong  in  the  miiniHir  In  which  wo  treated  yun  lu  tliu  Ueini^r 
fkihar. 

Mrail.  eemlaly,  to  apeak  the  atrict  truth  in  any  manlion  of  you  (uor 
,  an  we  iKiw  aware  0?  hnvlni  anywhcno  IransareMed  111,  but  wo  are 
n«  thai  (00  jealona  a  ^^enr<l  (hr  wlint  itp  thought  onr  fatliiT't  «mO  led 
»  mtaradn  an  nngrmiiidod  prejintirji  agaiii^l  >-ou,  anil  this  leil  lu  lata  a 
I  of  writing  whir h  we  now  wkmiwlddgH  wns  nmciically  unitnt. 
>b«a  pl«a«.d  Oftd  to  spare  your  life  In  n  perlml  far  excewliiig  Ibo  nrdlu»jy 
if  moai  W4  oinldul  many  other  grouuils  for  n^olcing  in  It,  we  tnut  that 

'Son  of  Jamo  Stephpn.  K"q.,  Slaiter  of  Chuncery.  and  Iho  oanieil  and 

■'•     ItonhJunwrrie-l  a  sister  of^Ir 

I,1SSB,       -  - 


w.  April,  ISSB,  p 
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ynu  will  ulloir  lu  U  will  ths  sntisfnction  which  it  it  to  oai  nwii  minilf  U  hut 
iiuul«  iMniipoiisuIioii  for  ttu  IbuIc  ivitli  wblcli  we  miiy  be  uhurgHil,  •»  tJv  ■  It 
GUI  bo  iloiifl  by  iU  Ino  scluiuuileilgnieat  lu  die  iujuietl  |>arty. 
We  romBiii,  dear  *ir. 

With  mui-li  raafwct. 

Very  Biut-Brel.v  yuan. 
(Signed) 
Thwnim  Clukran,  Esq. 

T,  in  the 

'  thiit"  (the  ftmnur  leiwr)  "wug 

, _. ^  mple  »«kuo«loilgniuiit  t<i  tlin|»rt7  u- 

iured  of  whM<onfullcQn8idBn>tJiiiiofall  which  UmthMii  urgBJUiw"««llu 

u*  to  li>v«  lM«n  thapublioexiirBMiononourpiut  of  «!  uulkir  juilguiw-i. 

We  hnvB  no  wlih  Ih«I  our  hiliar  to  Mr.  Ularluou  •bouW  ba  focrei  i  nUm  U 
woiilil  ba  n  antlafiieelaa  to  n>  that  it  tboold  ba  iDoludod  in  >a7  Memoir  oT  Nt. 
ClnrkHja." 

IL  C.  K.,  in  hU  Mol  fbr  hit  friend,  crltloiwd  wmD  cxprauiooa  in  Una  iwuti 
"      In  Mr.  Mid  Mrs,  Cl«tk>oii  It  nroducod  warm  fmili.gs  of  ««i»racllol).  Tlul 
hnmiuiu  Mr.  Wii'     '  '       "    "  "-' -' -" 


lis  of  Buch  ■ 


Vilbsrforca  atiould,  oitt  uf  tl 


i  l»bor»  in  u  ifgbE 

into  cho  ihiulo.  ciui  be  ewily  umlownl: 
br  the  known  alnaieneH  of  heott  end  |M- 
iM'oD  mli^t  have  been  lakaa  to  hb  ■*  OMT 

_,    ._  ...      .._it  honored  nimea  were  loft  MHninrtal  1« 

.-le  bftokgronnd.  through  ths  prominence  oivon  to  tlu»«  thins*  ou  whisk  la 
oould  ipoak  from  per>o»al  knowledge,  laileed,  Soathev  itaiiT:  "  1  witk  tbtl 
liuleiuiof  writing  the 'Hullory  of  (he  Abolition,'  be  bull  written  UsttpUIof 
hit  own  bio^phy  which  rehitea  lo  it." 

Ai  Co  IhB  pablid,  thar  atendilv  leTitaed 
who  aCaod  W^iDoal  in  the  ohdm  of  Uie  alave.     Uoulhc 
genend  tentlmeuE  uf  this  oonnby: 


lo  wparUc  the  namei  of  Ot»  two  MO 


"Enoweat  thoD  who  bett  tuoh  iratliute  nmy  clidm? 

ClNrkwn,  I  anawerad,  Sral:  whom  In  have  uen 
And  known  inwRial  hoara  mjy  b«  mvjirlda. 
Such  ftiBiiilihip  bains  pisiie;  >nil  uua,  I  ween, 
In  Urilbecliirce,  pUued  rlglitly  at  bit  ^de." 


And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  in  wlml  high  ctCinintimi  these  two  •rnu  and  prf 
men  held  aubslber.    InolJenlnl  expre««IoiiB  of  Mrs,  Clnrkum'*  whloli  bn 
nlreiiily  nppenrad  in  this  wtirk.  mnv  b"  n';r.iri!™l  in  siinv.'vinc  ti^r  hu'luiiiil' 
tenliaientns  wallas  her  own,    ^■^>■.l:  :.,',■-■-.  i-.,  .    ,:i 
racxaoTy  luu  received,  —  good  Mr   w                           < 
uyingoFpAtty  Smith's,  Knar  di>-.  I                                  >'. 
Mm  in  be  ia,  nnd  to  see  him  with  -:: 
**  lod  bless' him  1 "  —  he  seumi  lUn  ni'.   .■■  :ir 
Southey  Mid;  ■■  It  m  not  pOiHililo  inr  imy  nmri  t     ■       . 
■fraction  wid  raverence  thun  Clurksoii  ronni'l'  i    '■            ■■■  s       ■ 

force  wrote  to  Clarttsoni"  I  congmtiil»tevou  I-. 
lOBidl  tbajmblioroipoinWHBtinii,  It  lalhiit  « ■. 
»nrj[ener»l  credit  in  IV  II.in-o'ifroiiiiu.iN-  i..-.  . 
denee."  And  Mdini  "  I  ''v.ii  ■■.-.-■■. .^  :.-  ,^  ....  .                ,.  ^ 

preaentedby^iki'ntii  " 
the  DbligNtlonB  nndiT  v. 
*i,(brtbo  porsovc'iri 
ilvictory.     Thnt  ih-  ,.■..,-,. ,  ., 


u  with  A 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
1839. 

REM,*  —  My  winter  visit  to  the  Wordswortha  commenced 
on  the  28th  of  December.  One  agreeable  circumstance 
wnicli  marked  it  was  my  becoming  acquainted  with  Miss  Fen- 
wick,  an  excellent  lady.  She  is  of  a  good  family  in  Ciunberlaud, 
and  devotes  her  affluence  to  acts  of  charity  and  beneficence. 
She  is  warmly  attached  to  the  Wordsworths,  and  esteemed  by 
them  as  their  very  dearest  friend.  She  occupied  a  house  at 
Ambleside,  and  Wordsworth,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  many  others,  made 
this  house  a  frequent  end  of  a  walk.  I  found  her  eigoyinggood 
books  and  clever  people  of  various  kinds.  Her  catholic  taste 
enabled  her  to  admire  the  writings  of  Carlyle,  whose  "  French 
Revolution  *'  she  lent  me.  She  dined  at  Rydal  Mount  on  New 
Year's  Day.  I  lost  way  with  her  by  stating  that  I  occasionally 
visited  Lady  Blessington,  but  none  by  declaring  Kehama  to 
be  John  Calvin's  God.  We  had  all  sorts  of  literary  gossip. 
Wordsworth  talks  well  with  her,  and  she  understands  him. 
Harriet  Martineau  says  :  "  Wordsworth  goes  every  day  to  Miss 
Fenwick,  gives  her  a  smacking  kiss,  and  sits  down  before  her 
fire  to  open  his  mind.  Think  what  she  could  tell  if  she  sur- 
vives him  !  His  conversation  can  never  be  anticipated.  Some- 
times he  is  annoying,  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  dwells 
on  trifles  ;  at  other  times,  he  flows  on  in  the  utmost  grandeur, 
leaving  a  strong  impression  of  inspiration  ! " 

Another  significant  circumstance  of  this  visit  was  my  im- 
proved acquaintance  and  more  frequent  intercourse  with  Dr. 
Arnold,  though  he  had  since  my  last  visit  done  an  act  which 
had  brought  more  reproach  on  him  than  any  other,  —  his  re- 
signing his  place  in  the  senate  of  the  London  University,  be- 
cause Jews  might  be  meml)er8  of  the  University. 

January  2d,  —  Dined  with  Dr.  Arnold.  Wordsworth,  bemg 
afraid  of  the  cold,  did  not  accompany  me.  Sir  Thomas  Pasley 
there.  The  Doctor  was  very  friendly,  though  he  is  aware  that 
I  wrote  against  him  in  repird  to  the  London  University.  He 
«aid  :,"  I  am  no  longer  a  member  of  the  University  ;  so  we  are 
no  longer  enemies.     He  tiilked  freely  alwut  the  religious  con- 

•  Written  in  1666. 
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troversies  of  the  times  ;  does  not  like  the  Oxford  Tract  nt^ 
Wordsworth  ruther  frifudlj  to  them. 

Hem.*  —  During  one  of  uiy  viiiits  Mrs.  Arnold  gavi<  me  mou 
account  of  the  fiuuilj  habittt.  On  the  first  dn^  of  tbo  Teu, 
the  father  and  mother  diiied  with  the  ehildren  lu  the  ac^oul 
room,  as  their  guests,  the  children  sitting  ot  the  head  itf  tlic 
tidile.  On  thut  day  alao  appeared  the  fun:  H^f^p  MUetUaK^, 
each  member  of  tiie  family  contributiiig  anmolhing  to  it. 

January  M.  —  Kemained  in  my  lodgings  till  WopdHvortb 
called.  We  then  went  to  Miss  Fenwick's.  He  spoke  of  poetir. 
At  the  head  of  the  uatiind.  and  aeuBual  school  is  Chaucer,  tiif 
greaUwt  poot  of  his  olass.  Next  comes  Bums ;  Crabbe,  Ux, 
lias  great  truth,  but  he  is  too  far  removed  from  beauty  and  n- 
tlnemeut.  This,  however,  i»  Ijetter  than  the  opponit*  itxtrenK. 
1  told  Wordsworth  that  in  this  be  unconsciously  sj-nipatbtttd 
with  tio«tho. 

Janvarff  4th-  —  Reading  before  ain  in  bed,  having  a  grmt 
deal  of  reading  on  my  handSjt  sovernl  volimiesof  "The  Doctw," 
among  other  things.  Wordsworth  aokmiwled^s  this  work  la 
bo  by  Southey.  The  fourth  volume  is  better  than  the  ihiid 
It  rontfuna  at  least  a  bcautifnl  account  of  the  pious  Ducbo*  of 
Somerset,  and  un  iuterestiiig  uhoratiter  of  Mueon  the  poeb  I 
was  eugiigcd  in  reading  this  volume  on  my  way  to  Hnrden't,  — 
a  snowy  walk.  1  gave  sweet  Jessie  u  leitsou  in  (ierman.  I  W 
pleasure,  too,  in  hearing  good  old  &lr.  Hikrden  utter  libcnl 
opinions,  po!itJc«l  and  religious. 

./anuary  6t!i.  —  Dr.  Arpold  preached  a  very  seusiblu  senuon. 
All  the  WordswoTths  are  auflering  from  told,  lu  thoevcuini;! 
read  part  of  Gladstone's  new  boiik  on  the  eounection  bfllween 
Chiu-ch  and  State.  Ho  assumes  a  moral  duly  on  the  part  J 
the  government  To  support  what  it  deems  the  truth  ;  bill  hin 
a  great  difficulty  is  involved.  What  right  baa  the  goTemmei'l 
to  compel  a  minority  either  to  concur  lu  or  supiwri  a  Chnrch  In 
which  it  dot*  not  beliovo  1  The  State,  as  such,  has  au  ornw 
hy  wlticb  to  distin^iish  lietwoen  spiritual  tnith  and  falwjbvn^ 
An  ftssertion  of  infallibility  leads  (o  civil  war. 

Jatiiiar!/  7tk.  —Wordsworth  sent  for  me  at  about  two,  and ' 

•  Wi^tMn  In  IMS. 

t  r>iiriiij(lhw  Riital  visit  H.  C,  B.  rend,  bv  no niMiD«  in  n  sklmmtne iWnWi 
Curivlo'i  "  Frencli  Hflvololioii."  AniiiM's  " Rome,"  Iubki  Tnilot**  "  FfcjtW 
Thmrv  of  Another  I.lh."  •'  Spiriliiiil  I>n»|«litra,"  kihI  "  KiiriifBl  llhtacj  » 
FjiUiirotum,"  (]lBd«IMip'»  "  Ohureli  i>ail  fitaUs"  -"hib  pfrt  "f  Cicn''- "  L*''* 
In  Atliciit,"  wv*™!  Ihincc  from  "  Ben  Jiiii»oii,"  Iw.-iH™  (lirmnii  whh  wN 
Harden  unil  «>in>i  nf  Ih«  AmnliU. 
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remained  at  Rydal  Mount  all  day.  Dr.  Arnold  called.  A  very 
short  walk  with  him,  to  see  the  ravages  of  last  night's  high 
wind.  We  had  an  agreeable  evening,  divided  between  whist, 
Carljle,  and  Gladstone.  There  are  an  infinity  of  relations  as 
well  as  of  modes  of  viewing  things,  and  all  in  their  {dace  and 
way  may  be  true.  It  is  a  great  defect  when  the  mind  begins 
to  ossify,  and  to  be  so  confined  to  certain  fixed  ideas  as  not  to 
be  able  to  shift  its  position,  and  see  things  from  all  sides. 

January/  8th.  —  Finished  Isaac  Taylor's  "  Physical  Theory  of 
Another  Life."  It  strengthens  belief  in  a  future  life  by  help- 
ing the  imagination  to  realize  it.  It  does  not  leave  heaven  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  spot  for  ecstatic  enjgyment  in  the  love  and 
worship  of  God,  which  to  cold  natures  like  mine  gives  no 
warmth  ;  but  a  field  is  open  on  which  the  mind  can  rest  with 
hope.  0,  how  earnestly  do  I  hope  that  I  may  one  day  be  able 
to  believe  1  But  I  feel  the  faith  must  be  ffiveti  me  ;  I  cannot 
gain  it  for  myself.  I  will  try,  but  I  doubt  my  power  energeti- 
cally to  will  anything  so  pure  and  elevated.  I  went  to  Words- 
worth this  forenoon.  He  was  ill  in  bed.  I  read  Gladstone's 
book  to  hiuL  A  heavy  snow  still  falling.  Dined  with  the 
Harrisons.  The  Arnolds  there.  An  agreeable  afternoon.  The 
conversation  light  and  easy.  The  storm  of  last  Sunday  (the 
6th)  appears  to  have  been  very  severe,  and  calamitous  in  many 
places.  Within  a  circuit  of  a  mile  round  Ambleside  two  thou- 
sand trees  were  blown  down. 

January/  14th,  —  Walked  to  Ambleside  in  search  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review,  and  on  my  return  found  at  the  Mount  Miss 
Fenwick  and  Dr.  Arnold.  He  challenged  me  to  a  walk  up  the 
mountain,  behind  the  grounds  of  Lady  Fleming.  Held  a  seri- 
ous talk  with  him  on  the  subject  of  grace  and  prayer,  and  the 
dilemma  in  which  we  are  placed.  To  him  I  put  the  difficulty 
raised  so  powerfully  bv  Pascal's  "  Letters."  Grace  is  given  if 
prayed  for,  but  without  grace  there  can  be  no  prayer.  There- 
fore they  only  can  ask  for  it  who  have  it  already.  The  Doctor 
denied  the  difficulty.*  I  was  pleased  both  with  his  spirit  and 
his  liberal  sentiments.  He  asserted  the  doct.rine  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  is  to  be  interpreted  mythically.  He  spoke 
also  of  the  worth  and  importance  of  the  prophetical  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  hortatory  parts  are  valuable, 
even  independently  of  the  proj)hetical.     The  afternoon  and 

•  Surely  grace  enough  for  us  to  pray  may  be  given,  without  our  supposing 
ttiat  we  have  no  need  to  seek  more;  jiist  as* strength  of  bodv  enongh  for  activ- 
ky  Is  grren  ii»,  though  by  exercise  we  ma v  inoreiise  it.  —  "Sd. 

I2» 
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evening  spent  as  nana],  —  whist  and  Gladstone.  Wordawortli 
stiU  Ifiid  up  by  a  very  bad  cold. 

Jaiiuary  I5tk.  —  Ttniay  the  Wordsworths  all  went  to  Mi« 
Fenwitk's  for  a  few  diivB"  visit.  I  have  a(x:eptMl  her  invitatioo 
to  dine  with  her  bk  long  &s  the  Wordswortha  arc  at  her  home. 
Southey,  who  was  alao  to  be  her  guest,  ouue  in  the  afkemoon. 
We  had  but  a  dull  dinner,  piirtly  owing  to  Soutbey's  siteuM. 
He  seeemcd  to  be  in  low  spirits,  occasioned  perhaps  by  hit 
daughter's  state  of  health. 

January  161k.  —  Having  a  morning  to  niyself,  I  CsUled  e«rfj 
on  Dr.  Arnold  on  my  way  to  Ambleside.  A  short  chat  onlj. 
Mns.  Arnold  lent  me  %  letter  in  a  provincial  paper  {Tkt  St- 
farmrr),  signed  F.  R.  (Fox  How),  on  Church  OoTenmient,  in 
which  the  Doctor  maintains  that  all  who  profess  any  form  of 
Christianity  should  be  allowed  to  be  of  the  Clhirch,  quoting  aa 
an  Authority  the  contemporaneous  baptism  of  nmny  (.xmrerts, 
on  the  ground  that  the  admitted  Christiiins  might  cnake  ad- 
Tanci?9  when  in  the  Chureh.  Nut  Btitiafied  with  this  by  nw 
means,  but  lietter  ploiiscd  with  his  lioclriTie  that  be  who  nJAi 
to  believe  is  rather  to  be  considered  weak  in  &ith,  than  an  un- 
believer.* The  Arnolds  dined  at  Miss  Fenwick'a.  The  Lau- 
reate in  better  spirits.  Altogether  the  dinner  passed  off  pleas- 
antly. 

January  18th. — On  going  early  to  Rydal  Mount,  I  fonnd 
the  family  returned.  Miss  Fenwick  had  taken  Southey  back 
to  Kettwick.  My  usual  reading  was  interrupted  by  the  nevs- 
papcrs.  The  argument  in  the  Queen's  Bench  on  the  Cantds 
prisoners  of  rare  interest,  but  yet  unfinished.  I  walked  wil 
with  Wordsworth.  We  met  with  Dr.  Arnold.  We  talked  of 
Southey.  Wordsworth  spoke  of  him  with  great  feeling  tnii 
affection.  He  said  :  "  It  is  painfnl  to  see  how  completely  dead 
Southey  is  become  %o  all  but  books.  Pe  is  amiable  and  obli- 
ging, but  when  he  gets  away  from  his  books  he  seems  restJtss. 
and  as  if  out  of  his  element.  I  therefore  hardly  see  him  for 
years  together."  Now  all  this  I  had  myself  observed.  Rogew 
also  had  noticed  it.  With  Wordsworth  it  was  a  subject  of  sor- 
row, not  of  reproach.  Dr.  Arnold  said  afterwards:  "What 
was  said  of  Mr.  Southey  alarmed  me.  I  could  not  help  saying 
to  myself,  '  Am  I  in  danger  of  becoming  like  him  1     Shall  I 

"  "  MouminR  after  nn  «h«ent  CJivi  is  nn  i-virtpnce  of  love  ta  strong  us  (tjoic- 

canuot  see  Ttiee  present,  I  will  monrti  TIiv  iibwnce;  beciiusa  thii  alKi  i)  • 
prnof  of  love."  —  7^  Solib^Hg  nf  the  Soil,  by  Thomas  a  KieMfU,  ChiqM 
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ever  lose  my  interest  in  things,  and  retain  an  interest  in  books 
only  r  "  —  "  If,"  said  Wordsworth,  **  I  must  lose  my  interest 
in  one  of  them,  I  would  rather  give  up  books  than  men. 
Indeed  I  am  by  my  eyes  compelled,  in  a  great  measure,  to  give 
up  reading.**  Yet,  with  all  this,  Southey  was  an  affectionate 
husband,  and  is  a  fond  father.  I  find  that  his  distaste  for  Lon- 
don is  as  strong  nearly  as  his  dislike  to  Paris.  He  says  he 
does  not  wish  to  see  it  again. 

January  20th,  —  I  read  at  night,  in  my  room,  the  "  Masque 
of  the  Gypsies  metamorphosed,**  and  several  other  things,  by 
''rare  Ben  Jonson."  He  is  a  delightful  lyric  poet  Great 
richnese  mixed  up  with  grossness  in  his  masques,  makes  even 
these  obsolete  compositions  piquant.  But  poetry  produces  a 
slight  effect  on  me  now.  Wordsworth  says  Ben  Jonson  was  a 
great  plagiarist  from  the  ancients.  Indeed  I  remarked  in  one 
masque,  "  Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid,**  the  charming  Greek  idyl 
wholly  translated  and  put  into  a  dialogue  without  any  ac- 
knowledgment. 

January  22<L  —  I  spent  the  whole  forenoon  reading,  and 
went  at  four  to  Dr.  Arnold's,  to  read  German  with  his  daugh- 
ter, before  dining  there.  She  fully  enjoys  Gocthe*s  odes  and 
epigrams,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  explain  the  few  things  she  does 
not  understand.  A  party  at  dinner,  —  the  Pasleys  and  Har- 
dens. The  afternoon  went  off  very  agreeably.  I  amused  my- 
self with  Miss  Arnold,  while  Wordsworth  declaimed  with  Dr. 
Arnold  and  Sir  Thomas  Pasley.  Wordsworth  seems  to  have 
adopted  something  of  Coleridge's  tone,  but  is  more  concentra- 
ted in  the  objects  of  his  interest.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  Dr.  Arnold  can  accompany  Gladstone  in  his  Anglo- 
papistical  pretensions.  Indeed,  of  the  two,  the  Doctor  is  the 
less  of  a  Churchman.  I  find  that  he  considers  the  whole  claim 
of  apostolical  succession  as  idle. 

Janvary  24th,  —  A  violent  storm  of  wind  last  night,  more 
disastrous  in  its  effects  than  any  that  has  occurred  in  this 
country  for  generations.  Twenty  thousand  trees  blown  down 
in  Lord  Lonsdale's  estate.  Dr.  Arnold,  Wordsworth,  and  I 
walked  to  Brathay  Wood  to  witness  the  ravages  there.  In  the 
blind  force  of  the  elements  there  is  a  sort  of  sublimity,  when 
it  overpowers  the  might  of  man.  Kant  accounts  for  the  pleas- 
ure which  such  a  spectacle  affords  by  the  unconscious  feeling, 
— "  If  this  1)0  great,  the  mind  that  recognizes  it  must  be 
greater  still.** 

January  25th.  —  I  had  an  agreeable  walk  to  Field  Hall,  to 
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Mr-  Uarden'a,  "that  good  old  imui  with  tike  tvnns/  fitce,"u 
Wunlsnorth  happily  uhuructcrized  bim.  Ho  faitd  lately  lu«t 
hie  wife.  His  beautiful  daughter,  Jeaaie,  ia  a  chamiiug  crea- 
ture. Miss  Arnold  waa  thoro.  I  read  Schiller  to  tlio  youog 
ladies,  and  Carlyie  aloud  to  the  whole  family.  Mr.  U»rdi!ii 
et^oyed  Carlylc,  as  did  the  young  ladies.  I  slept  at  FitJd 
HaU. 

January  26lh.  —  A  day  of  very  varied  eiyoymeiit  Aft« 
prayers  {read  by  Jessie)  »ud  brealcfaat,  1  stole  out  alotic,  nud 
had  a  deiightful  walk  tu  CumBtou  Ljako,  i.  «,  ta  the  mounbuii 
that  overlouks  it.  The  day  was  fine,  and  I  very  much  eiytiyd 
the  walk.  The  wild  eceuery  of  the  Iwre  luouutaiiui  was  im- 
proved, not  injured,  by  the  clear  wintry  atmosphere. 

Fdtrvury  Jsi.  —  Head  pamphlets  written  by  WordBWoHi 
BguLust  Brougham  in  1818.  TUey  were  on  the  general  riw- 
tion,  uid  are  a  veiy  spirited  and  able  viudicatioa  of  Tvtiug  for 
tlte  two  LowtltcTH,  rather  than  for  their  radical  ujipoDulil. 
They  show  Wnrdsworth  in  ii  new  jMiiiit  of  view.  He  woiiH 
have  been  a  tuHstcrly  political  pjiniphleteer.  There  is  uoUiin- 
uloudy  about  his  style.  It  i.-*  lull  i>t'  ]ihrnscs  siicli  tis  lhe=o,— 
"  Whether  designedly,  for  the  attainment  of  popularity,  or  m 
the  self-applauding  sincerity  of  a  heated  mind."  —  "  Indepeu- 
dence  is  the  explosive  euergj'  of  conceit  making  blind  havoc 
with  expediency." 

februart/  2d.  —  Left  my  excellent  friends,  after  a  viwt  of 
pleasure  more  abundant  than  any  I  recollect,  though  1  h«™ 
been  able  to  preserve  only  these  few  memorials. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

RvDAL  Mou*rT,  IBth  Janouy,  ISD. 
I  meant  to  stay  here  only  a  mouth,  but  the  Wordsvi^bs 
seem  so  unwilling  to  let  me  go,  that  I  foresee  I  shall  not  pt 
away  till  the  end  of  five  weeks.  In  addition  to  Wordawwth 
and  the  ladies,  from  all  of  whom  I  receive  almost  overwhelni- 
jng  expressions  of  kindness,  1  have  bad  the  great  additioDil 
pleasure  aflbrded  by  Dr.  Arnold's  family.  The  Doctor,  thougi 
he  knows  I  wrote  against  bis  scheme  of  forciug  acriptural  ei- 
aminations  on  the  London  University,  is  more  attentive  to  dk 
in  every  way  than  three  years  ago.  1  dine  with  him  now  uxl 
then  alone  ;  when  we  can  riot  unrestrained  in  Whig  politics, 
and  he  talk  freely  on  Church  Reform.  Besides,  I  have  a  plenty  of 
new  and  very  interesting  books.     There  was  a  time  when  I  usrf 
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to  fill  lettere  (aud  j>ou  too)  with  on  nccoiint  of  one's  readuig. 
W«  have  both  left  oft"  the  idle  pr»ctico.  I  feel  disposed  Ui  re- 
■uiue  it  on  this  occasion,  as  1  renlly  hitvo  some  information  to 
pve  you  which  you  may  proliably  be  interested  in.  1  ha\e 
rwad  to  the  fitmily  (ilmlatoue  "  On  the  Relation  of  the  Chnruh 
to  the  State."  It  will  delight  the  High-flying  .Inglo-papiBtic 
Oxlurd  party,  but  only  atieimtQ  Kti31  further  the  cosscientioitJi 
Diasenters  and  displeutte  the  liberal  Churvhnioii.  Even  Words- 
worth says,  he  cannot  distinguish  its  prineiplua  from  Kouuin- 
IMD.  Wbilitt  G.  expatiates  with  nnctiou  on  the  mystic  charac- 
ter of  IA«  Church,  he  makes  no  nttcmfit  to  explain  irliat  u  tkr 
Charck  of  EnffUnd ;  though,  to  be  candid,  even  Dr.  Arnold  is 
not  able  to  make  that  clear  to  nie. 

I  have  rend  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  of  Sunthey's 
"  Doctor."  A  very  plemtant,  but  a  very  unBHlwtftiitittl  hook, 
"niere  is  a  graceful  lo«|ua(.'ity  in  it,  resembling  the  jiroee  of 
Wieland,  and,  bating  oecasioual  hunit«  of  Tory  and  High- 
Church  spWn,  very  pretty  literary  sniuit  talk,  witji  most  amns- 
ing  aod  curious  quotations,  —  the  sweepiuga  of  his   rich  11- 

TLen  1  am  slowly  reading  Carlyle'a  "  French  Revolntion," 
which  should  be  called  rhapsodies,  — not  a  history.  Some  one 
•aid,  a  history  in  fiiiahes  of  lightning.  And  ]/rovided  I  tjxke 
only  BiDall  doses,  and  not  too  freqiiontly,  it  is  not  merely  agree- 
able, but  fascinating.  It  is  jnst  tlio  liouk  one  should  buy,  to 
muse  over  and  spell,  rather  Outn  road  tluijugh.  For  it  is  not 
Engliali,  but  a  sort  of  original  couiponud  from  thiit  Indo-Teu- 
b»iio  primitive  tongue  wliich  pliilnlogiBts  now  speculate  ahnnt, 
mixed  up  by  Carlyle  muregau.  Now  lie  who  will  give  hiniHclf 
th«  trouble  to  leem  this  language  will !«  rewanled  by  admira- 
ble tuattev.  Wordsworth  isinb^lei'iuitof  ionovatitffta  Southey 
both  reads  Carlyle  and  extolu  Iiim  ;  and  this,  though  Carlyle 
obaractcriKes  the  French  nohleBse,  at  the  Etats  Q^ii&nux.  na 
"  changed  from  tiieir  old  position,  drifted  far  down  from  theit 
native  iatitiidL',  like  Arctic  icebergs  got  into  the  equatorial  sen, 
and  fast  thawing  there  "  ;  and  the  French  clergy  ns  on  unomu- 
l6U8  class  of  men,  of  whom  the  whole  world  has  a  dim  ilo- 

denilanding,  that  it  can  imdcmtaitd  nothing 1  should 

bare  meationed,  l>efore  this  book.  Dr.  Arnold's  "  History  oT 
Rotna."  A  popular  historj-,  coniliining  an  interesting  narmtiva 
tiUten  from  the  /«/««/« ;  and  from  NiflitUiran  esposition  of  the 
fabulous  character  of  the  History  uf  Livy  and  oilier  miiiaiuie 
writara.     1  long  for  the  continnatlou. 
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But  thq  works  which  have  most  JntereBted  m 
Dgs  of  ft  rniiu  whose  name  j-ou  have,  jierhniis,  not  yet  heard  rf, 
—  indeed  the  hooks  are  all  anonyinouB,  —  Ibiwc  Taylor,  of 
—Ongar.  Yet  they  are  preciiKly  of  the  kind  that  moel  inl»al 
and  unlesB  years  havo  too  hardly  nutiiUd  your  miud  |Iii 
e  a  favorite  iaiage  of  Goethe),  will  renew  the  pl^osurv  wliidi 
Meatley's  metftphyaiL-a  afforded  you  forty  yeu«  Bgo.  At  lau*, 
s  for  myself,  1  uaii  Bay  that  they  have  delighted  me  lu  niiirh  u 
Godwiu  aiid  Hume  delighted  me  forty  years  ago,  niihrilli 
staiidiiig  their  highly  religious  and  even  orthodox  ctuirartEf 
His  first  work  wan  entitled  "The  Natural  History  of  Enthn 
Biiisra."  I  am  reading  the  seventh  edition  of  it,  1S.S4.  M\ 
hia  other  ftTitiiigs  are  more  or  less  popular  :  and  yet  he  Iw 
been  veiy  little  reviewed  or  talked  about  by  other  than  bis  nA- 
^  mirers.  I  think  I  can  account  for  it  His  greet  scbciuu  •« 
ixeiiaively  to  develop  the  abcrnitionB  of  the  religioue  senti- 
mt  or  charai^ter.  And  ho  has  published  volumes  ou  "  F«niiti' 
f-oEBm,"  "Spiritual  Dcspotigm,"  " SuperBtiticm,"  and  means  tu 
Q  the  "  Corruption  of  Morals,"  and  on  "  Scepticism,"  u 
the  aberration  of  the  intellectual  facnity.  Now,  in  tlieconrne 
of  this  oyele,  he  avows  himeelf  disBatiafted  with  all  parties.  A 
Dissenter  by  education,  he  declarea  himself  eouvlnced  of  tl)f 
Scriptural  truth  of  Epiacopaoy,  and  utters  a  prayer  for  tk 
perpetuity  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church  ;  but  then  be  » 
serts  his  conviction  that  in  that  Church  a  second  reformntiiiD 
is  as  necesearj-  as  the  first  was  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Id  liii 
book  on  "Superstition,"  he  professes  to  show  which  of  thca^ 
perstitions  of  the  Roman  Church  still  survive  ni  the  Jiijjfirm- 
And  in  his  "  Spiritual  Despotism,"  he  says  that  while  the  An- 
gUcan  Kituid  retains  before  its  Articles  the  deelanitiim  of  tin 
King,  the  EjAscopalians  have  no  right  torepruacli  the  N(>iuaiu>» 
with  despotism.  Of  this  series,  I  have  rend  with  great  pleanm 
the  "  Spiritual  Despotism."  It  involves  most  of  the  qoeitioM 
discussed  by  Gladstone  and  WarbuMou  ;  and  without  Baying Umt 
with  him  in  any  of  liis  great  conclnsions,  I  can  my  dirt 
I  have  read  the  whole  with  great  pleasiuv.  1  am  now  reiuiii¥> 
with  more  mixed  feelings,  hia  firnt  n-ork  on  "  Eathusiaam,"  wbitli 
^  ihows,  1  think,  an  intellect  less  Uniformly  sharpened  by  «n^ 
But  tlie  book  which  has  most  pleaiied  me,  and  mvi  ' 
I  sarticularly  recommend  to  you,  is  a  recent  work,  —  "  I'hyri*' 
•  Theory  of  another  Life,"  it  is  awork  of  piirr upteuhtiMfM 
KKch  in  thoughts  and  in  imaginatjona.  which  are  not  giviiR  p** 
Inunptuoiisly  us  truths :  lie  does  not  reason  /jvm  RevelAti<x<) 
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to  it ;  that  is,  shows  that  all  he  imagines  as  possible  is 
patible  with  it.  He  says  it  will  not  please  those  who  think 
leaven  as  a  place  where  angels  are  engaged  in  ecstatic  con- 
plations  of  God,  for  he  supposes,  in  the  other  life,  analo- 
i  occupations,  and  a  scheme  of  duties  arising  out  of  an  ex- 
sion  of  our  powers.  The  leading  thought  of  the  whole 
c  is  contained  in  St.  Paul's  expression,  there  is  a  spiritual 
f  and  a  natural  body.  He  declares  the  whole  controversy 
^rning  matter  and  spirit  to  be  idle  and  worthless,  which 

will  soon  cease  to  discuss.  In  the  other  world,  we  shall 
3  still  a  body,  but  a  spiritual  body  ;  and  the  whole  specu- 
m  is  a  development  of  the  distinction.  You,  who  love 
iphysics  as  I  do,  will  enjoy  this.  Others,  who  think  tHe 
ent  life  affords  sufficient  matter  for  our  investigation,  may 
)etter  pleased  with  his  "Spiritual  Despotism,"  &c,  Ac. 
bas  also  written  on  "  Home  Education,"  and  a  work  of  a 
B  devotional  kind,  called  "  Saturday  Evening."  Whenever 
answer  this  letter,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  Priestley 

of  that  famous  passage  in  the  Corinthians  about  the 
ittuil  body. 

wish  you  would  write  to  me,  but  do  not  delay  above  three 
our  days,  lest  I  should  have  left  my  present  quarters, 
you  tell  me  anything  about  the  Clarksons  1  I  am  glad  to 
J  found  Wordsworth  quite  pleased  with  the  "  Strictures." 

d)ruary  8tL  —  An  interesting  rencontre  in  the  studio  of 
lips,  R  A.,  where  Dr.  Arnold  was  sitting  for  his  portrait, 
sen  was  reading  Niebuhr  to  him.  Mrs.  Arnold,  Prof, 
dus,*  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
3  aft3r wards. 

^arch  2d.  —  Called  at  Francis  Hare's.  Only  Mrs.  Hare's 
r  at  home.  Mrs.  Shelley  came  in  with  her  son.  If  talent 
ended,  what  might  he  not  bel  —  he,  who  is  of  the  blood 
k)dwin,  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Shelley,  and  Mrs.  Shelley  ! 
it  a  romance  is  the  history  of  his  birth  ! 
pril  15th,  —  A  busy  day.  At  two  o'clock  I  accompanied 
Clarksons  to  the  Mansion  House,  where  he  received  the 
lom  of  the  City.  It  i^as  a  delightful  scene,  and  even 
etic.  The  mover  and  seconder  of  the  resolution.  Wood 
Laurie,  Richard  Taylor,  Sydney  Taylor,  Dr.  Barry,  Shep- 
.  and  his  father,  Haldane,  and  J.  Hardcastle,  and  several 
js,  with  Mrs.  Clarkson,  were  of  the  party.     Short  and  neat 

•  The  distinguished  Egyptologist. 
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«peecliea  were  made  by  the  Lord  Majfor  and  Chtunberliiui. 
John  ShHw).  ClnrltsoD'a  reply  was  admirabLy  delivered, 
tone  of  vuico  so  awoot  ns  to  Ih>  quit«  p»tbetic.  Tbere  «a«  a 
graceful  timidity  luiu^lt^d  with  ttunicstjiess.  An  evident  miit- 
&ction,  very  diutiugiUBlmble  from  gratified  vanity.  Etmv- 
body  was  plensttd.  \\v  iidjuunied  tu  the  Veiiotiui  rouw  ud 
took  hmuhi^on. 

April  2btk.  —  This  morning  Aders's  piutures  tteru  Mid. 
Among  my  purubiweH  wwe  a.  Holy  Fiimily  by  IVTugioo,  — m 
said,  at  least.  W.  S.  LAiidor  fnya  it  is  by  Urodi,  but  K«pbMl 
did  not  pniiit  better.  1  like  it  muciL  A  St.  (.'Atberine  b; 
l''Tanoia,  whidi  I  like  next  Landor  pntioes  it.  A  copy  of  Uu 
Aniiuuoiatiou  at  Floiunw,  ti  miriu:le  piutiire.  A  Doaomil  fruui 
tlie  CrosH,  by  Hendiu[^,  (.'emiiue  Hvniiau.  A  lluyadiMil,  «iul  « 
Virgin  and  Child,  on  gold,  hy  Von  der  Weyde.  "The  luM  two 
wore  liked  by  Wordsworth,  and  1  ^ivc  them  to  him. 

May  lit.  —  1  heard  Carlyle'8  lirat  loctiire  on  "  U«D)lutlunL* 
It  W&6  very  interesting,  though  the  ideas  w«re  fumiliur  lo  nm 
A  i^reat  uuraberof  interesting  pemona  preisout,^  Bim&eti,  Unk 
Austin,  Lord  Jelfrey,  Foi,  die.,  Ac.'  (.,'alU'd  at  John  Tiiylor^, 
where  I  found  his  auut,  Mrs.  Meadows  Taylor,  who  wub  JUim 
Dystm  fiftyfif  e  years  ngo,  imd  ueed  to  cc^me  to  my  mother^ 
Slie  recolletits  that  Henry  was  a  lively  i)oj-. 

flfm.t^My  recolleutiou  WHS  rntber  of  her  blue  sasti  than 
of  her.  She  was  at  Miss  Wood's  school,  at  Biiry.  She  has 
now  been  long  detul.  Not  many  yenri^  ago,  pawing  thmojili 
Dibs.  I  called  on  a  daughter.  Miss  Tayhtr.  who  wa«  tlien  livmji 
in  the  houDD  in  which  her  fatltcr  and  his  anceBtom  had  practiani 
as  attorneys  moi-e  than  13(1  ye&rs  I 

■/nnc/M.  ^A  n»i«t  iut*.'rcBtiiig  party  at  Kcnyon'*.  Th« 
lion  of  the  party  was  Daniel  Webetw,  the  Anjiricait  lawvpr 
and  orator.  He  baa  a  strongly  marked  expression  of  ci>uiit«- 
nanee.  So  )Hr  ^m  being  a  Repuhlicftu  in  the  modinni  seoMV  b* 
had  an  air  of  Imperial  strength,  such  ns  L'asar  niiflht  hnw 
had.  His  wife,  too,  had  a  dignified  appenraiioe.  Mr.  and  Mr» 
Ticknor  alone  resembled  them  in  this  particular.  Tbepe  wciv 
present  also  at  Kenyan's,  Montalcmbert.  the  disliitgtii^hH 
Roman  Catholic  author,  Dickenli.  Professor  Wheatatune,  the 
Mies  Westouo,  Lady  Mary  Shepherd,  4r.,  *«. 

Junf  S7th.  —  In  the  evening  went  to  a  pwty  at  Iho  Linil- 
leys'.     [  went  tu  meet  Mrs.  Daniel  OaakcU.     Six  dr       '~ 
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herself  a  great  degree  of  notice  from  the  leading  part  she  took 
in  public  matters.     She  was  imquestionably  a  character. 

liem,*  —  In  her  youth  she  was  a  disciple  of  Godwin,  as  I 
was  in  mine ;  and  he  was  among  the  objects  of  her  especial 
interest  in  his  old  age.  He  was  frequently  at  her  house.  She 
was  also  very  kind  to  John  ThelwaU's  daughter,  and  not  the 
less  so  for  her  becoming  a  Roman  CathoUc.  Indeed,  it  was 
said  that  any  deviation  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  conduct  was 
to  her  a  reconmiendation  rather  than  otherwise.  A  lady, 
being  asked  wliether  Mrs.  (raskell  had  called  on  her,  said  :  *^  0 
DO  ;  she  takes  no  interest  in  me.  I  have  neither  run  away 
from  my  husband,  nor  have  any  complaint  to  make  of  him." 
Of  her  Liberal  opinions  she  was  proud,  and  she  was  generous 
and  warm-hearted.  One  who  had  been  speaking  of  her  zeal  in 
all  matters  of  education  and  in  public  institutions,  added, 
"  She  gets  up  regularly  every  morning  at  five  o'clock  to  misin- 
form herself."  Mr.  Gaskell  was  once  in  Parliament.  He  was 
imiveraally  respected  and  liked. 

Wordsworth  to  H.  C.  R. 

Rydal  Moukt,  7th  July,  1880. 

....  Relieve  the  people  of  the  burden  of  their  duties, 
and  you  will  soon  make  them  indifferent  about  their  rights. 
There  is  no  more  certain  way  of  preparing  the  people  for  slav- 
ery than  this  practice  of  central  organization  which  our  phi- 
losophists,  with  Lord  Brougham  at  their  bead,  are  so  bent  upon 
importing  from  the  Continent.  I  should  have  tliought  that,  in 
matters  of  government,  an  Englishman  had  more  to  teach  those 
nations  than  to  leani  from  them 

Juiy  9th,  —  Dined  at  Joseph  Hardcastle's.  Melvill,  the 
popular  preacher,  there,  and  F.  Maurice  and  others.  John 
Buok,  too,  was  there.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time.  Ho 
smiled  when  he  saw  njp.  I  siiid  :  "  I  can  read  your  smile.  It 
means,  —  What,  Saul  among  the  prophets  I  "'  I  took  my  place 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  The  top  was  occupied  by  the 
Reverend  Stars.  One  incident  is  worthy  of  mentioning.  Some 
one  spoke  of  the  American  sect  called  C%rw<-ians.  "Ay," 
said  one  of  the  divines,  "  it  is  safer  to  lengthen  a  syllable  than 
a  creed  !  "  This  as  a  mut  is  excellent.  I  could  not  distinguish 
from  whom  it  came. 

•  Written  in  1858. 
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Rem.'  —  I  lately  taxed  Maurice  with  it.  He  diacluimM]  ri. 
Not  from  disapprobation,  he  said.  Yet  1  was  told  it  wiui  luuiUt 
likely  to  be  Melv^ili'a.  But  my  joumAl  speaks  of  liim  lut  rhoa- 
ful  and  agreeable,  and  not  at  all  Puritanical.  And  thorufim 
let  it  be  ascribed  \o  htm,  if  he  likes  to  have  it. 

Jalii  17th.  —  I  joined  my  friends  the  Masqueriera  st  Lcua- 
ington.  and  remained  with  them  a  fortnight. 

Hem.*  —  This  excuntion  has  left  sevend  very  a^reosble  ne- 
oHectious.  Among  theao,  the  most  permanent  was  iny  betur 
acqimintanco  with  the  Field  family.  1  then  knew  Edwin  VM 
uhiefly  afi  the  junior  partner  of  Edgar  Tuylor.  who  wan  M  tliM 
time  approaching  the  end  of  an  honorable  nud  a  u»eful  life.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Field,  Sen.,  were  then  living  in  an  uld-litshiuucil  cuud* 
try  house  between  Leamington  and  Warwick.  He  hitd  Inng 
been  the  minister  at  Warwiuk,  and  abo  kept  a  highly  re«|c«t- 
nbte  school.  He  was  known  by  a  "  Life  of  Dr.  Parr,"  «h(i«e  inti- 
mate friendship  be  enjoyed.  His  wife  was  also  a  very  aupviv 
woman.  1  bad  already  seen  her  in  London.  I  heurd  Mr<  FieU 
preach  on  the  21st.  His  sermon  was  sound  and  pmctiod,  oj)- 
posed  to  metaphysical  divinity.  He  treated  it  as  an  idle  que» 
tioa,  —  he  might  have  said  a  niiBchievoiia  subtlety,  —  whoUw 
works  were  to  be  considered  as  a  justifying  cause  of  Bal^atioo, 
or  the  certain  consequence  of  a  genuine  faith. 

AnffiMl  8lh.  —  Breakfaated  at  Sam  Rogers's  with  W.  M»ltlff. 
There  came  in  a  plain-looking  man  from  the  North,  named  Mil- 
ler, of  free  opinions  and  deportment.  He  had  risen  by  hiitsl- 
enta ;  and  Rogers  told  us  his  history.  ■'  He  called  on  me  iBlei.f.' 
said  Rogers,  "  and  reminded  me  that  he  had  formerly  wfiJ  iw 
sume  baskets,  —  hia  owu  work,  — snd  that  on  his  shWiiij  me 
some  of  his  poems  I  gave  him  throe  guineas.  That  money  «■ 
ttbled  him  to  get  work  from  the  booksellers,  and  he  had  nm 
written  historical  romances,  —  'Fair  Rosamond,'  'ladyJue 
Grey,' "  Ac. 

Aaguil  39th.  — After  an  early  dinner.  I  walke<l  to  EdmenUn. 
where  I  stayed  more  than  two  houre.  f  oor  dear  Maty  Uaab 
has  been  ill  for  ton  faontlis  ;  and  these  severe  attacks  hive  pn* 
duoed  the  inevitable  result.  Her  tnind  is  gone,  or,  nt  leiut,  li» 
become  inert.  She  lias  sttU  her  excellent  heart.,  —  is  kimt  )wl 
eonsidemte,  and  her  judgment  is  sound.  Nothing  Init  good  'i-'^I- 
ing  and  good  sense  in  all  ahe  says  ;  but  still  no  one  would  dis- 
cover what  she  once  was.     She  hears  ill,  and  is  slow  in  coDOfp' 
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tion.  She  says  she  bears  solitude  better  than  she  did.  After 
a  few  games  of  piquet,  I  returned  by  the  seyen-o'clock  stage. 

September  25th,  —  Left  my  chambers  in  Plowden  Buildings, 
and  went  to  my  apartments  in  Russell  Square,  No.  30.  I  am 
to  pay  for  this,  my  new  domicile,  £  100  per  annum.  It  gives  me 
no  vote,  subjects  me  to  no  service.  I  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  my  surroundings.     Fellows*  has  the  second  floor. 

October  7th.  —  A  delightful  drive  to  Ipswich,  where  Mr.  Clark- 
son's  servant  was  waiting  for  me.  I  reached  Playford  between 
twelve  and  one.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarkson  seemed  much  better  in 
health  than  they  were.  During  a  three  days'  stay  I  enjoyed 
much  of  their  company.  Mr.  Clarkson  gave  me  to  read  a  little 
*'*'  Essay  on  Baptism  "  he  had  written  for  his  grandson.  In  this 
little  tract  he  maintains,  with  great  clearness,  and,  at  least,  to 
my  perfect  satisfaction,  that  Christ's  commission  to  baptize  was 
a  commission  to  convert  and  make  proselytes  from  other  relig- 
ions, and  that  it  was  not  intended  to  baptize  the  children  of 
Christians.  Repentance  is  the  condition  of  salvation  ;  baptism 
a  mere  formal,  and  not  an  esssential,  condition.  Without  pre- 
tending to  have  an  opinion  on  a  question  of  histor}%  ignorant 
as  I  am,  I  would  merely  say  this,  that  there  is  nothing  unreason- 
able in  combining  with  a  spiritual  change  a  symbolic  act ;  but 
it  is  most  unreasonable  to  maintain  that  the  effect  of  baptism 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  galvanism. 

October  20th,  —  Dined  with  the  Booths.  A  very  pleasant 
man  there,  a  Mr.  James  Hey  wood,  from  Manchester,  said  to 
be  munificent  towards  Liberal  institutions.  A  sensible  man, 
too  ;  80  that  I  enjoyed  the  afternoon.  I  was  perfectly  at  my 
ease. 

Bem.f  —  He  afterwards  became  the  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment of  one  of  the  diviHions  of  Lancashire.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge;  but,  not  being  able  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles, could  not  take  his  degree.  This  gave  him  a  sort  of  right 
to  take  up  the  question  of  University  Reform,  which  he  did 
boldly.  He  was  the  first  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House 
of  Commons. 

October  21st.  —  I  dined  at  the  Athenaeum,  where  I  heard 
from  Babington  Macaulay  a  piece  of  news  that  will  excite  sen- 

•  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  the  well-known  tnivellor  and  nntiqimrian  discoverer 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  Lvcian  Saloon  in  the  Briti«»h  Museum  is  filled  with  there- 
mains  of  ancient  art,  wfiich  he  bnni^lit  with  him  from  Lvcia.  lie  had  the  valu- 
able help  of  Mr.  George  Srhnrf  in  making  drawings  ot  the  works  of  art  dis* 
covered  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities  which  thev  visited. 

t  Written  in  1868. 
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satiou  all  ovur  Europe.  Lord  Broiigfaam  hiu»  b«cu 
tl»  breaking  of  a  carria^,  —  killed  on  the  ejKit !  I  n«tiir 
reuiurked  a  more  general  sentimoDt  of  terror.  Such  pownr 
eitiugiiished  at  onw  I  I  was  acwated  l>y  poraons  who  fawl 
seldom,  or  never,  spoken  Ui  Die  Iwtbre-  Louklnirt.  m>n-in^u« 
of  Sir  Walter  Suott,  ia,  itc.  Some  of  us  had  dutilited  whetln* 
his  politiiud  change  would  nut  ttike  away  his  interest  in  onr 
College,  but  Itumilly  said  ;  "  No,  he  would  nevvr  hnve  letl  \n ; 
he  was  Btrongly  attached  tu  the  Uollege.  Death,  for  the  pf» 
ent,  at  least,  quite  all  scorca.     The  good  only  will  be  rctoeni- 

October  £2d,-~0,  what  a  lanientHble  waste  of  aenaibilityf 
On  my  going  to  the  Athonwiim.  Levesiiue  utoosted  tue  with : 
"  It  ia  a  hoax,  after  all.  Broughiun  m  not  doad."  1  fear  iliti 
is  not  an  indictable  otl'ence.  Those  who  bad  uioiinied  mutt 
ooitspiuuoiisly  were  asliameil  to  rejoice. 

Novemhrr  lltL — A  party  at  Masquerier'a.  Robert  Thoui(f 
«3ii,  an  old  man,  aii  octogenarian,  was  the  attraotioiu  He*«i 
more  than  the  publinher  of  bume's  8od^  —  he  occaaiooed  iht 
composition  of  many.  He  is  a  »peuimeu  of  Seoteh  vitalilj'. 
He  tidillcd  and  sang  Scotch  songs  all  the  evening.  A  dangbler 
attended  him,  the  wife  of  an  M.  D.,  Dr.  Fisher,  older  than  litf 
father.  This  sturdy  vitality,  bred  iu  Scotland,  ia  charaetenr 
tie  of  the  people. 

Hem.'  —  As  Froitde  saya  in  his  history  :  "  Whutevw  ["rt 
the  SootcliQian  takes,  he  is  anything  but  weak."  Itut,  by  irv 
of  eoinment,  I  add,  thai  the  ficroe  devotional  character  of  lirf 
Scotch  is  purely  national.     Tliey  are  the  sunie  in  all  things 

To  oontinne  the  subject  of  national  ehanicter.  Some  yta» 
after  this,  when  the  Diesentera'  Cliopd  Aut  wus  iiuder  diaciir 
sion,  and  Mr.  Haldaoe  aud  I  tulerated  each  other,  1  met  bf 
chance,  in  his  chamliers.  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  to  whom  I  i^ 
marked  :  "  1  think  an  infidd  liadical  a  mischievous  chamdo'- 
but  a  Itadical  eaint  is  nior«  dangeruua"  He  said,  "  Ay,  '*' 
is  more  in  earDest"  But,  in  the  name  convemation.  Sir  An^ 
drew  showed  a  want  of  presence  of  mind.  Not  di^ulin|  ti* 
pure  motives  of  the  Suotch  Sabbaljiriaue,  uf  whom  Sir  AnJrt* 
was  the  head,  I  saiil  tliat  I  thought  it  fortunate?  tJint  llicjr*^ 
ciety  had  no  esistenue  in  the  time  of  mtr  Lord,  "for  IIk'J 
certainly  would  ha\-e  perBeeutgd  him."  He  was  silent,  fi"^ 
hapa  he  saw  that  1  wna  incuraMo. 

Decemtirr  SStA.  —  Read  an  admittibic  artiele  im  V.iJiaiTr.  'U 
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Carlyle.  No-  vulgar  reviling.  Voltaire's  good  qualities  are 
acknowledged  ;  but  he  is  represented  in  the  inferior  character 
of  a  persijleury  with  dexterous  ability  in  carrying  out  the  con- 
clusions of  his  mere  imderstanding. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  I  called  on  Lord  Brougham,  and 
explained  myself  fully  about  Clarkson.  He  informed  me  of 
having  received  Clarkson's  MSS.  Quite  unprintable  in  their 
present  form.  I  told  him  of  my  wish  to  write  Clarkson's  life ; 
and  he  at  once  said  no  one  else  should  have  the  MSS.  Next 
day  I  wrote  an  account  of  this  to  Mrs.  Clarkson,  and  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  result  will  be  as  I  wish.* 


1840. 

March  11th, — I  was  distressed  by  a  letter  this  morning,  from 
Miss  Mary  Weston,  announcing  the  death  of  Miss  Mackenzie, 
at  Rome,  on  the  26th  ult.  She  was  an  excellent  person,  for 
whom  I  had  a  sincere  regard,  —  warm-hearted,  and  endowed 
with  fine  taste.  She  had  a  love  of  all  excellence,  and  was 
grateful  to  me  for  having  enabled  her  to  make  Wordsworth 
happy  for  a  month  at  Rome.  I  wrote  to  Wordsworth  to-day, 
informing  him  of  her  death.     He  will  deeply  lament  this. 

Wordsworth  to  H.  C.  R. 

March  16, 1840. 

Poor  dear  Miss  Mackenzie  !  I  was  sadly  grieved  with  the  im- 
thought-of  event  ;  and  I  tisaiu-o  you,  my  dear  friend,  it  will  be 
lamented  by  me  for  the  remainder  of  my  days.  I  have  scarce- 
ly ever  known  a  person  for  whom,  after  so  limited  an  act]uaint- 
once, — limited,  I  mean,  as  to  time,  for  it  was  not  so  as  to  heart 
and  mind,  —  I  felt  so  much  esteem,  or  to  whom  I  have  been 
more  sincerely  attached.  I  had  scarcely  a  pleasant  remem' 
brance  connected  with  Rome  in  which  her  amiable  qualities 
were  not  mixed,  and  now  a  shade  is  cast  over  all.  I  had  hoped^ 
too,  to  see  her  here,  and  that  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  Dora,  and 
Miss  Fenwick  would  all  have  token  to  her  as  you  and  I  did. 

How  comes  it  that  you  write  to  us  so  seldom,  now  that  post- 
age is  nothing?  Letters  are  sure  to  be  impoverished  by  the 
change  ;  and  if  they  do  not  come  oftener,  the  gain  w^ill  be  a 
loss,  and  a  grievous  one  too. 

*  For  some  reason,  which  does  not  appear,  this  plan  fell  through. 
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H.  C.  R.  TO  WOUDSWORTH. 

Mucli  IB,  IMA. 

Yon  oak  why  I  write  bo  seldom.  The  auHwer  ia  an  obrioui 
one,  and  you  will  give  me  crtdit  for  heiug  quite  sincere  when 
I  make  it.  It  ia  but  seldom  that  1  dare  to  think  that  I  have 
anj-thing  to  Baj  that  ia  worth  your  reuding.  The  fi-eliiig  U 
not  so  strong  as  it  was,  because  I  have  for  some  yean  been 
aware  of  a  part  of  your  obaraeter  which  I  was  at  tirst  ignorant 
of.  Rogers,  a  few  momings  ago,  took  up  your  "  Dedication  to 
Jones  "  to  read  to  me.  "  W  hat  a  pity  it  would  have  been  had 
this  been  left  out ! "  he  said.  "  Every  man  who  reads  this 
must  love  Wordsworth  more  and  more.  Few  know  how  he 
loves  his  fViends  !  " 

Now  I  caunot  chai^  my&elf  of  laH:  with  having  omitted  to 
write  whooerer  anj-thing  has  oceurrod  to  any  friend  of  yuun 
or,  indeed,  aay  one  in  whom  you  take  an  interest     To  otlun  i 
I  frequently  write  mere  rattling  letters,  having  nothing  to  exji  ' 
but  mt'rely  Bi>iniiiiig  out  of  one's  brain  luij  light  thing  tbut 
one  eau  pick  up  there.     1  need  not  say  'd/ii/  I  cannot  write  so 

Formerly,  and  even  now  in  a  slight  degree,  I  used  to  tie 
checked,  both  in  writing  and  in  talk,  by  the  recollection  of  the 
four  sonnets,  so  beautiful,  and  yet  beginning  so  alarmingly, 

"  I  un  not  one  who  moeh  or  oft  dellfAt 
To  season  roy  fireside  wilh  personS  talk.'' 

Now,  after  all,  a  lett«r^ — a  genuine  letter —  is  but  personal 
tolk 

April  2d.  —  1  had  invited  Mr.  Jaffray  to  meet  me  at  the 
Non-cons,  where  I  presided.  I  never  presided  at  any  diMW 
in  my  life  before.  In  delivering  the  toasts,  I  playfidly  laiighol 
at  our  having  symbols  of  any  kind,  Ijeing  Non-cons. 

H.  C.  R  TO  Wordsworth. 

....  Our  three  standing  toasts  are,  first,    "  Tha  Mem«7 

of  the  Two  Thousand."     And  then  it  was  that  I  took  the  club 

by  surprise,  by  declaiming,  as  impressively  as  I  could, 

"  Nor  shall  the  Memnl  roll  of  F«me  reject,"  tec* 

The  second  toast  is,  "  John  Milton." 

•  '■  Wordswonh'a  Poelionl  Worlis,"  Vol.  IV.  p.  OT. 
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On  this  I  recited, 

"  Yet  Truth  U  keenly  songht  for,  and  the  wind,"  &c» 

Our  third  toast  is,  "  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  all  the 
World  over." 

Having  unhappily  no  third  sonnet,  I  made  a  speech,  and 
took  the  opportunity  to  inveigh  against  the  Parliamentary 
privilege,  which  1  introduced  by  pointing  out  the  vulgar  error 
of  confounding  popular  pwvtr  with  civil  or  religums  liberty ; 
showing  that,  though  sometimes  the  power  of  the  people  is  a 
means  for  securing  liberty,  yet  often  the  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives are  mere  odious  tyrants,  hence  privilege  /  .  . . . 

May  8th,  —  Attended  Carlyle's  second  lecture.  It  was  on 
"  The  Prophetic  Character,"  illustrated  by  Mahomet.  It  gave 
great  satisfaction,  for  it  had  uncommon  thoughts,  and  was  de- 
livered with  imusual  animation.  He  declared  his  conviction 
that  Mahomet  was  no  mere  sensualist,  or  vulgar  impostor,  but 
a  real  reformer.  His  system  better  than  the  Christianity  cur- 
rent in  his  day  in  Syria.  Milnes  there,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell,  with 
whom  I  chattied  pleasantly.  In  the  evening  heard  a  lecture 
by  Faraday.  What  a  contrast  to  Carlyle  !  A  perfect  experi- 
mentalist, —  with  an  intellect  so  clear  !  Within  his  sphere, 
un  uomo  compito.  How  great  would  that  man  be  who  could 
be  as  wise  on  Mind  and  its  relations  as  Faraday  is  on  Matter ! 

May  12th,  —  Went  to  Carlyle's  lecture  "  On  the  Hero,  as  a 
Poet."  His  illustrations  taken  from  Dante  and  Shakespeare. 
He  asked  whether  we  would  give  up  Shakespeare  for  oiur  In- 
dian Empire  ?  t 

May  22d.  —  This  day  was  rendered  interesting  by  a  visit 
from  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  scholars  and  men  of 
science,  Professor  Whewell.  He  breakfasted  with  mo  and  my 
nephew.  The  occasion  of  his  visit  was,  that  I  might  look  over 
his  translation  of  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea  "  with  the  original, 
with  a  view  to  some  suggestions  I  had  made.  His  pursuits 
are  very  multifarious.  To  some  one  who  said,  *'  Wheweirs 
forte  is  science,"  —  "  Yes,"  said  Sydney  Smith,  "  and  his  foible 
is  onmi-science." 

Wordsworth  to  H.  C.  R. 

June  3,  1840. 
....  Hartley  Coleridge   is   come  much    nearer  us ;    and 

•  **  WorclRworth's  Poetical  Works,"  Vol.  IV.  p.  61. 

t  H.  C.  R.  attended  the  whole  course ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any 
extracts,  as  the  lectures  themselves  nre  familiar  to  the  reader. 
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probably  you  miyht  see  i\&  much  of  him  as  you  Ukod.     Of 
gvuius  bo  has  not  a  little  ;  and  talent  enough  for  lifty 

Pecemhfr  22fL  —  I  went  out  early,  to  breakfast  with  Rogere. 
A  most  ftgreeablo  chat.  Ho  was  vety  cordial,  commuuicative, 
and  lively  ;  uiA  pointed  out  to  ua  his  beautiful  worits  of  art, 
ami  curious  bookk  I  could  not  help  asking,  "  What  ia  to  l)e- 
come  of  them  1 "  —  "  The  auctioneer,"  he  said,  "  will  find  out 
the  fittest  poBsasBor  hereafter.  He  who  gives  moucy  for  things 
values  them.*  Put  in  a  museum,  nobody  sees  thom."  I  ^ 
lowed  this  of  gold  and  Bilver,  but  not  of  books ;  such  as  bis 
'■  Chaucer,"  with  the  notes  Tooke  wrote  in  it  when  iu  tie 
Tower,  with  minutes  of  the  oceurrenoca  that  then  took  plai*. 
So  Tooko's  copy  of  the  "  Trial  of  Hardy."  &<;.,  wltJi  liia  notei 
"  Suub  hooku  you  ahontd  distinguish  with  n  diRrk,  niid  my  ia 
your  will,  '  AH  my  books  with  the  marks  set  out,  to  So-aud-ao," 
I  fear  he  will  not  pay  attention  to  this. 

Lfcmlirr  SSd.  —  I  called  on  Ijird  Bronpiham.  It  is  strangf 
thiit,  ill  bis  ])re8eiice,  1  forj^i.it  all  my  grounds  of  com])laiJil 
against  him. 

My  tour  this  year  was  to  Frankfort.  On  the  bridge  there, 
on  the  7th  of  October,  I  last  saw  my  old  friend  Voigt  and  hii 
amiable  femily.  He  always  showed  me  great  kindness,  and  I 
sometimes  felt  ashamed  of  myself  for  being  too  sensible  of  hii 
harmless  vanity.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  one  fact,  which 
he  related  to  me  in  our  last  cosey  talk,  and  which  does  honor 
to  one  of  the  first-class  great  men  in  (iermany  ;  "  When  I 
went  first  to  Paris  I  was  a.  young  man,  and  had  tittle  mooer, 
so  that  I  was  forced  to  economize.  A.  Humboldt  said  tA  me 
one  day  ;  '  You  must  want  to  buy  many  things  here,  whitli 
you  may  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay  for  immediately.  Here. 
take  a  thousand  francs,  and  return  it  to  me  some  five  or  ten 
years  hence,  whenever  it  may  suit  you  !' "  Voigt  accepted  the 
money,  and  repaid  it. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
*   1841. 
H.  C.  R.  TO  Masqueribr. 

Rtdal,  18th  January,  1841. 

Instead  of  telling  you  of  liim  (Southey)  in  this  sad  condition, 
I  will  copy  a  pleasant  jeu  (Tesprit  by  him  when  pressed  to  write 
something  in  an  album.  There  were  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
several  names ;  the  preoise  individuals  I  do  not  know.  One 
was  Dan  O'Connell.  Southey  wrote  on  the  other  side,  to  this 
efiect     I  cannot  answer  for  the  precise  words,  — 

Birds  of  a  feather  , 

Flock  together, 
Vidt  the  opposite  page; 

But  do  not  theuce  gather 

That  Vm  of  like  feather 
With  all  the  brave  birds  in  this  cage,  &o.,  &o.* 

Surely  good-humor  and  gentle  satire,  which  can  offend  no 
one,  were  never  more  gracefully  brought  together.  This  re- 
minds me  of  another  story.  It  is  worth  putting  down.  A 
lady  once  said  to  me,  **  Southey  made  a  poem  for  me,  and  you 
sbaJl  hear  it  I  was,  I  believe,  about  three  years  old,  and  used 
to  S8ky,  '  I  are.'  He  took  me  on  his  knee,  fondled  me,  and 
-would  not  let  me  go  till  1  liad  learned  and  repeated  these 
lines,  — 

A  cow's  daughter  ia  called  a  calf, 

And  a  sheep's  child,  a  lamb. 
Little  children  must  not  sav  /  art^ 

But  should  always  say  /am," 

Now  a  dunce  or  a  common  man  would  not  throw  off,  even 
for  children,  such  graceful  levities.  I  repeated  this  poem  to 
Southey.  He  laughed  and  said  :  "  When  my  children  were  in- 
fants, I  used  to  make  such  things  daily.  There  have  been 
hundreds  such  forgotten." 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  my  nephew,  who  had  long  exhib- 

•  H.  0.  R.  often  told  this  stor\%  with  the  concluding  line,  — 

"  Or  sing  when  I  'm  caught  in  a  cage.*' 

The  point  was  Southey's  unwillingness  to  vrrito  at  all  in  an  album. 
TOL.  II.  13*  8 
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ited  signa  of  pulmonary  cousumptiou,  became  much  wone. 
Change  of  air  was  Tecoinraeuded,  auii  Cliltou  was  the  pWe 
selected.  I  wont  down  on  the  19th  uf  April  and  returned  on  the 
4lh  of  May.  Wordsworth  was  at  the  time  Btaying  with  Mim 
Fenwick,  at  Bath,  and  I  went  over  to  see  hlro.  My  nephei 
vas  placed  under  the  cfire  of  Mr.  Estlin,  one  of  the  most  ei- 
oelleiit  of  men,  independently  of  his  profesaionnl  reputation. 
Dr.  Bright  preferred  him  to  any  otlier  medicnl  man  in  the 
place.  My  nephew  returned  to  Bury,  find  on  the  16th  of  Juii» 
he  died.  Tho  lust  few  weeks  were  a  salutiuy  preparation,  and 
he  declared  them  to  be  among  tho  happiest  of  his  life. 

H.  C.  S.  TO  T.  R. 

June  b.  )H1. 

One  thing  in  quite  certain,  that  the  older  we  become,  and  tht 
nearer  we  approach  that  end  which  we,  with  very  inaignilinat    . 
diTeraities  of  age,  shall  certainly  soon   reach,  our  epeculatim  \ 

about  religion  become  more  earnest  and  attractive.  Henoe 
the  interest  we  feel  in  thL-ulugical  disciisHioua  of  any  kind. 
These  supersede  even  the  politics  of  the  day. 

H.  C.  E.  TO  T.  E. 

ATHCXfiDM,  ITth  Jnlf.  IMl. 

My  presentiment  becomes  stronger  every  day  that  I  shaU  die 
suddenly,  without  previous  illness,  and  not  live  to  be  very  old. 
I  often  think  of  dear  Tom's  last  weeks.  The  repose  with  which 
he  looked  forward  to  death,  and  the  unselfishness  of  his  feel- 
ings, add  greatly  to  my  esteem  for  his  memory.  Dining  the 
day  before  yesterday  at  a  clergyman's,  I  related  some  anecdotes 
of  my  nephew's  last  days,  and  ventured  on  the  bold  remark 
that  I  thought  his  conduct  evinced  a  more  truly  Christian 
feeling  than  that  diseased  anxiety  about  the  state  of  his  aoid 
which  certain  people  represent  as  eminently  religiotit,  Mt 
host  did  not  reprove,  but  echoed  the  remark  ;  and  he  said  the 
same  day :  "  If  I  found  Calvinism  in  the  Bible,  it  wuuld 
prove,  not  that  Calvinism  is  true,  but  that  tho  Bible  is  false- 

Rem,  —  During  Wordsworth's  stay  at  Bath,  he  wrote  to  nie 
{A}wil  18th)  :  "  This  day  I  have  atlended,  along  with  Mary, 
Wliitcomb  Church,  where,  aa  I  have  heard  from  you,  yt"" 
mother's  remains  lie.  I  was  there  also  the  day  before  j««tw- 
day ;  and  the  place  is  so  beautiful,  especially  at  this  season  d 
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re  and  blossoms,  that  it  will  be  my  favorite  walk  while  I 
Q  here  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  join  us,  and  take  the  ramble 
ne.  Some  time  before  Mary  and  I  left  home,  we  inscribed 
name  upon  a  batch  of  Italian  memorials,  which  you  must 
me  to  dedicate  to  you  when  the  day  of  publication  shall 

the  Sd  of  Marck  died  my  old  and  excellent  friend  J.  T. 
the  earliest,  and  one  of  the  most  respected,  of  my  friends, 
is  in  his  eighty-first  year.  About  the  same  time  died 
V^.  Frend  and  Geoi^ge  Dyer,  "  both,"  says  my  journal,  "  of 
st  generation."  That  is,  they  acquired  note  when  I  was 
My  journal  adds  :  "  The  departure  of  these  men  makes 
&1  more  strongly  that  I  am  rapidly  advancing  into  the 
of  seniority."  I  wrote  this  when  I  was  nearly  sixty-six 
of  age.  I  copy  it  when  I  am  in  my  eighty-fifth  year, 
xander  Gooden  also  died  during  this  year.  He  was  second 
'  James  Gooden,  of  Tavistock -Square,  and  one  of  the  most 
kable  and  interesting  young  men  I  have  ever  known.  lie 
uddenly,  on  the  Continent,  from  inflammation,  occasioned 
wing  on  the  Rhine.  His  attainments  were  so  extraordi- 
aiid  so  acknowledged,  that  when  Donaldson,  of  the  Uni< 
yr  College,  was  a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of  Bury 
1,  Alexander  (jrooden,  then  an  undergraduate,  was  thought 
sign  a  testimonial  in  his  favor.  His  modesty  and  his 
ility  were  equal  to  his  learning. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1842. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  J.  J.  Masquerier. 

Syoal  Mount,  5th  January,  1842. 

.  .  Did  you  ever  see  this  country,  or  district,  in  winter  ? 
;,  you  can  have  no  idea  of  its  peculiar  attractions  ;  and 
3  an  artist,  with  a  professional  sense  of  color,  you  must 
ir  more  intensely  than  I  possibly  can,  the  charm  which 
Bculiar  vegetation  and  combination  of  autumnal  tints 
ce.     Dr.   Arnold*  said,  the  other  day  :  "  Did  you  ever 

rinc  thi*  visit  I  Imd,  for  tho  In^t  time,  thfl  plewure  of  seeing  Dr. 
But  there  was  no  apprehension  of  his  health  giving  way,  and  no 
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Bee  80  mngnifiaont  a  Turkcy-oarpet  I  There  tire  none  1 
now  to  lie  had  ;  t  have  nseerbtined  tliat  the  inanufibctiireraiir 
the  East  have  broken  up  their  M  thimee,  and  jjiH  Dew  p»t- 
terna."  Here,  on  the  inotmtainB,  there  h  such  a  union  of  li^ 
brown  and  dark  yellow,  with  an  intermingling  of  groen,  » 
produces  a,  dtiUciouH  harmony.  Both,  of  all  artists,  comue  tbt 
neurest ;  Berghem  is  too  fuud  of  the  lilao.  It  would  he  nb- 
Hiinl  to  gay  thut  this  lake  -diatrtct  is  more  beHiitit'nl  in  winter 
thnii  in  Slimmer  ;  hnt  thiH  is  most  certain,  - —  and  I  hnvo  sai<l 
it  to  yon,  I  believe,  repeatedly,  —  that  it  ig  in  th«  winter 
senson  that  the  superiority  of  a  mountiun  over  levol  omintrr 
is  more  manifeat  and  indisputable.  I  lirou^ht  down  Mn. 
4juilliuan,*  and  ws  arrived  hereon  Christmas  eve  ;  Mid  I  ehsU 
take  her  back  about  the  l&th  or  17th.  This  railway  traTellbg 
is  delightfiit,  and  very  eoonomical  too,  We  made  the  jonnify 
for  four  g^iineiia  each,  and  in  between  sixteen  and  wventeu 
hours.  A  few  years  since,  it  was  usual  to  be  two  nights  *io 
the  road,  aud  incur  neurly  double  the  enpense 

Janvnrif  Sik  —  Took  a  walk,  with  Wnrdsworth.  undw 
Loiighrlgg.  His  conversation  bus  been  remarkably  agreunhk 
To-dny  ho  talked  of  Poetry.  He  held  ?ope  t<i  I'le  a  grmtet 
poet  dian  Dryden  ;  but  Dn'dcn  to  have  most  talent,  and  the 
stroi^^t  nnderstandingi  Landor  once  said  ti>  me  :  "  NnUiing 
was  ever  written  in  hi-mn  equal  to  the  beginning  of  I>ry<Wi 
lifligio  Lauti,  —  the  first  eleven  lines."  GeniuM  and  sbiJilv 
Wordsworth  distinguished  as  others  do.  He  said  his  I'rofiu* 
on  poetical  language  had  been  misundeTBtood.  "  Whatevnr  i» 
addressed  to  the  imaginatiou  is  essentially  poetical ;  but  tvtt 
pleasing  verses,  deserving  all  praise,  not  so  addreased.  are  not 
poetical." 

Janaary  14lh.  —-ViGi\A.  nt  night.  Din's  "Life  of  Omtter 
ton  "  :  a  poor  composition.  It  contains  some  newly  discovers)! 
poems.  I  never  could  enjoy  Chatterton  ;  tant  pi*  pour  mu,  I 
liave  no  dmilit ;  but  so  it  is.  This  morning  I  have  finiibed 
the  little  voliune.  I  do  feel  the  beauty  of  tiie  "MynatiellM 
Kouge  in  .^Ella"  ;  and  some  of  his  modem  pnems  ore  mrai^ 
written.     1  defer  to  the  higiieat  authority.  Wordairorth,  tint 

Iperiat  atlenttnn  wa>  c 
wultt  wirb,  and  eapuci 
>Cmne.  lud  eKcuUrni  g 
wilhhisohflrirpn  and  b..  ,-, 

"  Doni  Wonlniorth  rnirried  Wr. 
mora  herealler. 


ON   CHATTEBTON.  —  CLABKSOS. 

"probably  liave  proved  one  of  the  i^ateet  poets  in 
nrUngunge.  1  niuBt  tlierefore  think  he  waaiiot  a  monster 
( iriekedneBS  ;  but  lit  hnil  tio  otiier  virtue  thau  the  doniestiu 
Aotiuufl  very  strongly.  He  was  ready  to  write  for  both 
eUtlotl  pnrtica  at  on^e.  1  think  Horace  Walpole  hoM  been 
An  hanihly  jiiilpid.  Chatterton  wan  not  the  itarving  genius 
«  ■Aerwan^  became,  when  Waipole  eoldly  turned  hie  batrk 
^  him.  But  certainly  H.  Walpolo  wanted  gcneroBity.  He 
Maoourtter  ;  and  showed  it  in  fats  exceedingly  polit«  lett«r, 
nittni  while  be  knew  nothing  of  Ohnttcrton's  situation.  He 
bowed  no  sagacity  in  the  appreciatiun  of  his  first  communica- 
Imj ;  and  the  tone  of  his  "  Vindication"  {against  einggerated 
mure)  ia  flippant  and  coIdhearleJ.  I  askeil  Wordsworth. 
bit  evening,  wherein  Chatterton's  oxc«llencc  lay.  He  said  his 
niua  was  universal  ;  he  excelled  in  every  species  of  coroixmi- 
■m ',  BO  renuirkable  exi  instance  of  precocious  talent  being 
tmie  uncxiunplcd.  His  prose  was  excellent;  and  his  power 
l(  picturesque  description  and  satire  great. 

HSP^T  left  Mrs.  Clarkson  on  Monday,  after  spending 
■H^S  week  at  Playford.  The  old  gentleman  maintains  an 
'mhle  activity  of  mind.  He  is  buwly  emploj-ed  writing 
._  on  the  New  Testjuneiit,  for  the  benefit  of  his  graudson. 
Ud  ihungh  these  are  not  annotations  by  which  biblical  criti- 
f«t  will  Iw  aflvauced,  yet  they  show  a  most  enviable  state  of 
Bind.  With  this  emplojTiieiit  he  ftlt^mates  labor  on  behalf 
hii  Afrkann.  He  wrote  lately  a  letter  to  (iiiiiol,  which 
»  boeo  circulated  with  effect  in  France. 
1^  K^fer  was  there  n  niiin  wlio  dischaiged  more  completely  tlio 
B^of  kapioi).  Ae  I  said  in  the  Supplement  to  the  "Strict- 
"  08  soon  ns  he  ia  satiafied  that  any  measure  nuffht  to 
it  is  not  possiblei  to  convince  him  that  it  canmiA. 
old  man  I  for  this  iu  nut  the  lutbit  of  agt. 

Ud  April,  isu. 
veiy  busy  to-day,  but  over  my  tea  1  read  one  poem 
i),  an  beautiful,  that   it  must  surely  bocwme  a  great 
Acquapenc 
^(Hljr  the  poet's  peculiur  hnliit.     His  a 
occupy  him   qnite    n»    niui-h   as  t 


H.  C.  R.  TO  WOBDBWORTH. 

ID  RCSCEIJ.  SqeARE.  aad  April,  1841. 
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already  seen  Northern  Italy.  What  a  dolightf  il  intennlngliiig 
of  domestic  ftfleotions,  frtendship,  and  the  percaptioa  irf  tbc 
beaiitiuH  which  appertain  to  home  ilb  wtll  as  tii  tlii;  cinuilxj 
Tisited  aa  a  iitrauger  1  The  puet'e  miud  lileuds  all,  and  alliioi 
of  no  i:ia Illation.  1  called  on  Ken.you  this  uioming.  Hu  mil 
me  a  charming  letter  from  Miss  Barrett^  full  uf  ditwrinunatiDf 
admiration. 

April  -29lA.  —  Breakfaeted  with  Sam  Rogers,  vitb  whoBi  1 
stayed  till  twelve.  He  was  as  amiable  as  ever,  and  i^t 
with  great  warmth  of  Wordanorth'a  new  volume.  "It  is aD 
gold.  The  least  precious  is  Btill  gold,"  He  said  tbt«,  «- 
companymg  a  reuuirk  on  one  little  epitaph,  that  it  wotild  h*c< 
beeu  better  in  prose.  He  quoted  aome  one  who  said  of 
BuTDB :  "  He  ia  great  in  verse,  greater  lu  prose,  and  greatetl  in 
conversation."  So  it  is  with  all  great  men.  Wordawortli  u 
greatest  in  conversation.  This  is  not  the  first  time  uf  Rogen'i 
preferring  proae  to  verse, 

Afaff  i^(A.— Called  on  the  Wordsworths.  We  had  on  m- 
terosting  ehut  about  the  iiew  poems.  Wurdewortli  sud  tlut 
tlie  poems,  "  Our  walk  was  far  among  the  ancient  trees,"  thtl^ 
"She  w«8  a  phantom  of  delight,"  •  nest.  "  Let  other  bordi  rf 
angels  sing,"  and,  Soally,  the  two  Sonnets  "To  a  Pbinter"  bi 
the  new  volume  (of  which  Sonnets  the  Qrst  is  only  of  nlnsv 
leading  to  the  second),  should  l>e  read  in  suocoaaion,  u  axliiUt- 
iug  the  different  phases  of  his  allection  to  Ilia  wife. 

Stayed  at  the  Athenieum  till  I  came  to  dross  fiir  diniMr  at 
the  Austins'.  1  went  to  meet  Mr.  Plnmor  Ward.  Found  him 
a  very  lively  and  pleasant  man,  in  spite  of  his  deaftieaa  He 
related  that,  soon  after  his  "  Tremaino  "  appeared,  be  was  si  • 
party,  when  the  author  (unknown)  was  inquired  about.  Sa&u 
one  said,  "  I  am  told  it  is  very  dull."  On  which  Ward  mi: 
"  Indeed  1  why,  I  have  heard  it  ascribed  to  Mr.  Sydney  Smillk* 
"  O  dear,  no,"  said  Sydney,  "  that  could  not  ho ;  I  nerw 
wrote  anything  very  didl  in  my  life." 

Mai/  :i8lA.  —  Dinner-party  at  Kenyon's.  Wordswortli  irai 
ijuite  spent,  and  hartlly  spoke  during  tlie  whole  time.  Uiigi^ 
made  one  capital  remark  ;  it  was  uf  the  [mrty  itself,  the  ludii* 
being  gone.  He  sujd  :  "  There  have  been  five  separate  partiH, 
every  one  speaking  ahoue  the  pitch  of  hts  natural  voioo,  soJ 
therefore  there  could  be  no  kiiulnoaa  eiprcssod ;  for  kinduM 
tonaists,  not  in  uAat  is  said,  but  /utu  it  is  said." 


•  Tlie  poat  enprsi 
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«.]  DR.  ARNOLDS  DEATIL  —  MENDELSSOHN. 

Jiuu  ISlk.  —  At  Miss  Coutts'a  party.  "  There  were,"  says 
B  foil,  "  two  hiiudn-d  aiid  fitly  of  tbe  lutul  Ion."  I  liud  ilc- 
Hunbuiues  tu  talk  with,  —  Wurdawurth,  Utway,  Cave,  Unr- 
as,  mnd  Milnee.  The  great  Hingcra  of  the  d;iy,  Lnbljich«, 
eniaDi,  &C..  d(c,  perfornied.  But  the  sod  mt'ormutiou  of  tho 
tetuiig  nmdercd  everything  else  uniDtereatiu)^.  Miluw  iu- 
nntxl  me  of  the  deuth  of  Or.  Arnold,  which  look  place  yes- 
ui^y,  —  a  really  afflicting  event. 
Jmac  14ih.  —  After  breakfast  called  on  the  Wordnwortlift. 
icy  were  nil  tu  affliction  at  the  Itootor'ii  doatli.  He  is  said 
b«  only  tifty-two.  What  a  hajipy  house  at  uuce  brukeu  up  I 
i'»  remark  waa,  "  The  History  of  Itome  ia  never  to  be 


ihmt  XGth.  —  I  met  at  Golditmid'a,  by  accident,  with  the  fa- 
Mia  uiuliciau  Mendelaaohn,  and.  his  wife.  She  at  omcc  recog- 
■cd  mv.  She  noa  tho  daughter  of  Madame  Icanreoautl, 
id  grauddaughter  of  the  Souchays.  The  conversaticu  with 
m  was  Tcry  agrettable.  He  aoid  he  luul  been  iiiuonveniunued 
r  the  Irequent  mention  of  bim  in  the  "  Corre«pond«»ice  be- 
reen  (loethe  and  Zelter."  He  had  been  Zelt^r'a  pupiL  It 
u  a  onrious  coincidence,  that  this  day  I  bronght  ftwni  Sir 
■tt'a  a  voliune  of  the  Monthly  Mngrtiinr,  eontMninc  a  traiu- 
tion  by  tne  of  a  correspond  eJice  between  Moaes  Mendelssohn, 
I*  nuuioian'B  gmndfatlier,  and  Lavat«r.  —  the  Jevr  repelling 
ith  spirit  the  oflicioiu  Chritrtian.  who  wanted  to  compel  him 
I  mter  into  a  controverBy  with  him.  I  wiiihed  the  (ioldsniida 
I  koow  how  early  1  embraced  liberal  opinions  concerning  Ju- 

ff«m.*  —  I  cincc  heard  f '-oleridEP  say  :  "  When  I  have  been 
iked  to  5ub6cril>e  to  a  society  for  convertinif  .lews  to  Chris- 
ity,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  say.  ■  I  have  no  money  for 
charity :  but  if  I  had,  t  wmiM  subecri))e  to  make  them 
ifood  Jews,  and  then  it  would  be  time  to  moke  good  Cbris- 
■  rf  them.' " 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T-  B. 

Muy  31,  IStS. 

.  .  .  Now  as  to  my  dinner,  —  a  much  hnmbler  ooncera. 
■t,  being  purely  personal,  it  admits  of  a  more  copious  state- 
It  went  off  very  well.     The  parties  were,  prtmo,  tho 
Secondly,  be  himself  (niiritl,  as  one  iit  the  fciist  insistf'd 
referring  to  Homer,  Ibinking,  after  the  fashion  of  the 


Mr.  Madge's.  By  the  by,  I 
because  I  find  I  have  omitt 
HameH8,  author  of  "  Welco 
Rev.  Peter  Fraser,  whom  ; 
given  by  me  to  him,  and  wj 
Ben  CorL  7,  The  poet'u  » 
Alsager,  one  of  the  leading 
being  especially  ooncenied  i 
mercantile  and  foreign  ncw^ 
Charles  Lamb,  and  therefor 
him.  9,  James  Gooden,  1 
an  elderly  gentleman,  long  i 
good  scholar ;  of  which  he  gs 
Terse,  "  As  the  laurel  proi 
li^tning,  so  the  mitre  the 
10,  My  old  friend,  Thomas 
very  agreeable,  talking  at  h 
has  been  remarkably  pleasa 
has  dined  every  day,  eicept 
into  the  terra  incognita  of 
privy  councillors,  peers  and 

Avgutt  25rf.  — Called  oi 
been  visible.  I  found  her  c 
and  recollecting  everything 
Thomas  Hood,  who  lives  ii 
with  her  and  Miss  Parsons. 
and  I  deposited  Miss  LamI 


Hat 
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Oiiobur  9tA.  —  Rea^  in  bod  at  night,  and  flnished  iu  the 
Burning,  nn  old  comedy  by  Porter,  "  TLe  Two  Angry  Wotoea 
/Ibuigdon,"  —  a  very  pleasing  tliin);,  the  ventu  fluent,  aud 
jbe  spirit  kept  up.  Chcirltw  Lanib  vputured  to  prefer  It  to  the 
'tWedy  of  Eirors"  and  the  "  Taming  of  tho  Shrew,"  which 
lihould  not  have  dtuvd  to  do. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Ma.  James  Booth," 

Hoveniber  IBUi. 

Dear  Booth,  —  I  ahall  not  b«  able  to  write  to  my  aatiHf&c- 
m  ftlKiut  yoar  young  friend's  poems  ;  and  therefore  I  de- 
feA  writing,  tie  hus  ut  all  eveut«  aocured  my  good-will  by 
Uiifeating  that  he  has  studied  in  the  schools  tliat  1  like  liest. 
H  aonneta  show  that  he  haa  uccnati^med  hiniiwlf  to  look  nt 
Itiire  through  WordswortUiim  speutaules,  and  the  loudest 
that  ho  has  given  a  specimen  of  was  proljubly  plnntiod 
ux  admiring  study  of  Ooleridj^e'a  "  ChriatabeL" 
Bat  vhether,  after  all,  he  has  iu  him  on  ori^inut  gmitu, 
tich  ought  to  be  nouriahed  to  the  rejection  of  all  lower  pur- 
it>i  or  whether  he  has  (the  commou  case)  confoimded  ta«te 
th  geniuB,  liking  and  ai-tupatby  with  the  instinct  of  i-on- 
puwer,  in  mure  than  I  uin  venture  to  say  after  a  perusal 
i^imens.  1  do  not  see  proof  of  the  genius  and 
I  would  not  dogmatically  xay  that  be  han  them 
rhythm  in  this  poem  after  "Chriatabel"  is  often 
Qg  to  my  ear ;  but  then  the  form  of  the  verae  Is, 
the  easiest  and  moat  aeducttve  to  young  compoacra, 
iwme  of  the  l^eat  lines  are  shreds  and  fragments  of  recol- 

HThere  is  more  pretension  in  the  ioaneta,  —  perhaps  I  should 

ambition  iu  the  attempt     Wordsworth's  sonnets  are 

J  the  greatest  products  of  the  present  day ;  but  then 

biy  are  perfectly  suocesaful.     There  is  no  allowable  medinm 

Kireen  the  carrying  out  the  idea  and  utter  failure.     Words- 

rth  baa  been  ablo  to  exhibit  already  that  harmony  in  nature 

1  tfae  world  of  thought  and  sentiment,   the  de'teaion  of 

'  \  U  tli«  groat  feat  of  the  real  poet.     To  take  one  single 

'""*'' IL     In  hifl  poem  on  the  Skylark,  he  teruiiiiates  hia 

1^  of  the  bird  mounting  high,  and  yet  never  leaving 

r  which  he  hovers,  with 

"  TnM  U  the  kindrol  fjoinlE  of  bravon  and  liome." 


tflS      BEMISISCENCES   OV   HESRt   CBAM  ROWSSOS.   lCn*»-  I) 

Nich  n  line  as  this  is  nn  niygniatiMi ;  Tor  htre  is  Mttnit«M_r  in- 
|(n<iateil  tbe  oonnectioD  t«tweeii  tho  dnmesdc  aSedivia  uj 
e  religions  fceliiigB,  wbicb  is  iinportatit  in  momi  [>hi]>*«>iAT. 
mipled  with  the  Ikncifiil  analogy  to  ad  instinct  in  th«  binL 
flTords worth's  poems  abound  in  tiieee  beauties.  Nov,  readme 
r  friend's  eonaeta,  one  fancies  he  mi^t  liarD  had  aociie  ha- 
Brfect  thought  of  tlie  same  kind,  and  regrvts  that  van  uunuit 
1  it  clearly  miuie  out.  If  I  were  his  friend.  I  would  uk 
hiiu  what  be  supposes  the  sonnet  No.  1  to  have  taught,  furli* 
calls  the  leaves  "  spirit'teacbiug  gorlauds."  It  is  a  bet  that 
the  leiires  fall  gently  in  autumn,  —  what  then  t 

"o.  3  is  a  litboriouB  attempt  to  show  an  analogv  l«t«Bcn 
s  rising,  the  midday,  and  the  setting  sun,  and  tiie  tm  iu 
iiimmer,  and  autumn.  Now,  I  fear  the  aimlo^iM  ttv 
r  fetched,  and  if  clearly  made  out,  —  what  then  1  It  U  uol 
igh  to  liud  an  analogy  between  two  tiinir' :  tboy  niuxt 
[ionize  in  a  third.  And  here  there  is  no  attempt  at  thst 
a  ut  least  find  out  what  was  attempted  in  twn ;  hut  1  ean- 
lind  out  so  much  in  No.  3.  The  theme  is  the  repose  ari» 
g  out  of  certain  comhinations  of  light  und  shada  That  ll 
'  beading  or  title,  but  the  thing  itself  is  wanting.  Sn>  t 
ll  serve  to  illiistrate  the  ditTerenoe  between  sueoeBs  and  fiul- 
',  if  you  will  trouble  yourself  to  compare  it  with  Woid* 
"  's  sonnet  on  "  Twilight."  For  the  thought  ia  (as  lira* 
find  R  thought)  the  same. 
"  Hnil  Twilight,  Bovereljfn  oT  out  peaf eftil  bour."    IIL  S4. 

No.  a,  "On  the  Hawthorn,"  is  one  of  the  best,     Th*  part 

baa  looked  steadily  on  his  object,  and  told  us  what  he  a«. 

,  But   I  do  not  understand   the  twelfth  lino.     Nou  <>  is  in  ib' 

talian  taste,  a  mere  conceit  -,  but  a  young  poet,  if  anv  ooe, 

s  a  right  to  conceits. 

■■  I.  r  has  the  merit  of  thent/jM;  and  it  must  be  owned  flat 
to  attempt  such  a  sonuet  as  this,  even  when  not  successful,  it 
better  than  success  in  mere  trifles.  This,  and  also  the  litl, 
show  a  sincere  and  honorable  love  of  nature,  and  a  (kciilty,  if 
not  of  finding,  nt  least  of  looking  for  analogies  nnd  barmonits 
|_  »itli  the  moral  world. 

The  two  songs  are  easier  and  more  pleasing  compoeltion& 

Decembrr  6th.  —  The  only  incident  of  the  day  was  my  sJ- 
1  to  th»  Antiquaries'  Club.     Sir  H.  Kllis  iu  tbe  rtiair, 
inior  member  j  Pettigrew,  treasurer,  vice     Sixteen  [raein. 
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of  whom  one  was  a  visitor,  —  Hardwiok  the  magistrate.  The 
only  formality  on  reception  was  the  stating  one's  birthday, — 
the  year  also,  —  except  subscribing  the  book  of  laws,  which  are 
few  and  insignificant  The  club  was  founded  in  1774.  The 
number  limited  to  twenty-four. 

December  SOth,  —  (Rydal.)  Engaged  last  night  and  this 
morning  reading  again  Dr.  Arnold's  ''Church  Reform,"  in 
which  I  was  interrupted  by  a  call  from  Faber,  with  whom  I 
took  a  very  interesting  walk  to  Easdale  Tarn.  The  wind  high, 
the  sky  overcast,  but  no  actual  rain,  —  ground  wet ;  the  Tarn 
more  grand,  from  the  gloom  of  the  day,  for  the  magnificent 
teaJl  of  rock  to  the  west.  On  our  return  we  called  on  Mrs. 
Luff,  and  chatted  half  an  hour  with  her.  So  our  walk  occu- 
pied four  hours.  1  was  fatigued.  Had  a  good  nap  after  din- 
ner, but  enjoyed  my  rubber  of  whist,  and  sat  up  till  near  one, 
reading  two  Evening  Mails  and  four  Times  papers.  Diuing 
the  long  walk  of  the  morning  we  were  engaged  in  a  most  in- 
teresting conversation,  during  which  Faber  laid  down  the  most 
essential  parts  of  his  religious  opinions.  I  will  set  down  what 
I  can  recollect,  without  any  attempt  at  order  in  my  memoran- 
da. Our  conversation  iKjgan  by  my  declaring  my  strong  ob- 
jection to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  his  book.  He  maintained 
that  I  had  misunderstood  the  drift  of  the  passage  in  which  the 
Stranger  declares  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  put  to  death 
the  man  whom  the  Church  declares  to  be  a  heretic.  He,  of 
course,  adverted  to  the  great  distinction  between  error,  and 
the  wilful  and  malignant  assertion  of  it,  —  which,  in  fact,  is 
no  distinction  at  all,  —  and  affirmed  strongly  his  personal  an- 
tipathy to  all  penal  statutes  in  support  of  religion.  He  affirmed 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  excommunicate,  but  thought  that 
no  civil  consequences  ought  to  follow.  Persecution  is  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  union  of  Chiu-ch  and  State,  and 
the  first  thing  he  should  wish  to  see  done  would  be  their  sep- 
aration ;  but  whether  practicable,  under  pi-esent  circumstances, 
is  a  hard  question.  He  thought  that  the  Church  would  gain, 
even  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  endowments,  and  could  maintain 
itself  by  its  inherent  power.  In  the  mean  while,  he  disclaimed 
*  all  right  to  assume  authority  over  those  who  are  ovt  of  the 
Church.  He  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  University  for  Dis- 
senters alone,  though  he  would  not  have  a  College  (which  I 
suggested)  of  Dissenters  in  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He 
incidentally  declared  his  indiffiirence  to  Whigs,  Tories,  and 
Kadicals,  having  no  predilections ;  and  so  far  from  being  hostile 


the  Romoii  and  Anglican  c 
olic  Church.  On  my  objec 
the  Romiuh  Church,  he  adi 
not  invahdatc  its  authorit 
the  l>eliever.  This  same  i- 
to  other  difficulties,  and  to 
orthodox  doctrines.  A  rev 
It  is  one  of  tiie  signs  of  its 
ible  to  the  natund  man. 
agreed  with  him,  so  far  ats 
As  to  tlie  nature  of  Christ 
polled  from  l)elief  in  his  c 
its  incouceivableuess,  tiiaii 
nature,  as  l>ody  and  soul ; 
pretended  revelations,  whic 
Did  I  find,  for  instance,  in 
tion  of  infants,  tlvis  would, 
vor,  make  me  reject  the  S- 
any  falsification,  or  comij)t 
thev  contained  a  doctrine  v 
this  he  declared,  that  were  < 
(but  the  contrary  of  which 
aiuse  what  Cto<1  affirms  nii 
conceded  the  last  |M)8ition, 
(question  to  say  the  Scriptu 
lieved  to  be  true.  And  as 
tions  should  lead  him  to  a^ 
markable  ])arts  of  his  syst 
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apology  for  the  unbeliever.  These  Piiaey- 
nr  Fnbcriti;s,  miist  consider  the  infidels  as  better  logicians 
I  tlie  Diusenters,  who  deny  the  Church,  and  yet  ure  Ohris- 
liRoa  ;  and  the  Evaiigelicala  must  tliiuk  the  unhelieverg  tietter 
bgiciana  thuji  thusi-  wlio  ivst  their  faith  on  the  Church,  nnd 
kccording  to  vhimi  tho  StTiptures  are  only  a  recrird  of  that 
'bich  had  l>een  establiRhed,  that  la,  the  Church  itHelf.  On 
Uh  Knbje<!t  Mr.  Fuber  aaid  :  "  Thla  is  tho  eeaence  of  my  ro- 
l^on  in  a  few  wonis,  — -  MaTi  fell,  and  beufune  the  ohjject  Of 
«>d*8  wrath  ;  but  C^d,  iu  bin  mercy,  willed  his  redemption, 
therefore  became  man,  and  made  hlmaelf  a  Bacrifice  for 
I.  But  this  alone  would  be  nothing,  for  how  is  the  indi- 
idual  man  restored  to  God's  favor  t  How  is  it  put  in  his 
wet  to  be  a  participator  in  this  redemptiou  1  This  is  cfteuted 
the  Sacraments.  By  the  Haorameiit  of  Baptism,  the  indi- 
luftl  io  purged  of  hia  Original  Sin,  and  beuomcB  a  member 
4  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  is  still  obnoiiuiia  to  the  itinse- 
Bmoee  of  ad-uid  sIil"  But  though  he  did  not  happen  to  say 
lia,  yet  of  course  lie  would  have  said,  if  it  had  t-een  colled 
IT,  tluit  preaerviition  from  sin,  and  from  the  fatal  cunsaquen.- 
!«,  is  t«  he  secured  ouly  by  Confirmation,  and  the  participn- 
on  in  the  .Sacrament  of  thu  Euchiuist  He  did,  in  fact,  iu 
npliatic  l«niis,  assert  the  Real  Presence,  and  that  the  Saora- 
lant  could  only  be  validly  administered  by  the  clergy  legiti- 
•toly  appointed  l^  Episcopal  ordination,  in  Apostolic  succes- 
on.  He  also  said  :  "  1  do  not  presume  to  detslare  all  thuae  tu 
t  lost  who  have  not  been  parhikers  of  these  Aauntmeuts.  1 
ly  that  tlioae  who  have,  have  an  assttraaee,  which  tlie  others 
tve  not,  concerning  whom  1  affirm  ikotbing."  This,  of  course, 
bat  a  small  pirt  of  what  he  said,  and  1  would  not  be  coiifi- 
Int  of  haviu^r  accurately  reported  everything.  Nothing 
■old  be  more  agreeable  than  his  manner,  and  he  impressed 
le  Btrangly  with  his  amiability,  his  candor,  and  hta  ability. 
it  I  could  agree  with  very  Uttle  indeed. 
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SUHDAY,  January  lit.  — Tbe  d»T  w«ft  fine.  and.  afl*TM 
ewlj  ^lUMT,  I  bad  a  delightful  walk  vitb  the  poet  Id  Uh 
church  lately  erected  on  the  road  leaAn^  to  \Ma^dale,  —  a  ptf' 
timaque  object  in  a  ^ilendid  aitAitttioa,  but,  vitfaib,  a  oak^  and 
t«rn-like  buildiufj.  A  very  inWmti^  nM)*craat«Dit,  which  I 
regret  atj  inability  to  record.  It  nas  oo  hn  ovD  poMiy,  mt 
oD  lioethe  and  Au  poetry.  He  again  pmaed  on  iBe  (be  dnr 
ing  up  of  Temiiusc«nG«s  of  Uie  great  ni«n  I  hare  wan  tn  Go- 
many:  and.  by  theeameatnemof  biBr«camnKndatiaB.ba«inadf 
XM  mure  serioudy  reaolrc  to  eseinite  ibt  leog-Rmned  parpme. 
He  approved  of  the  title,  "  Retrospect  of  an  Idle  Life,"  lowhiHi 
I  objfct  tiniy  betiiusc  it  seeius  to  embrace  my  whole  life  ;  ami 
I  think,  it  is  unly  uln-'md  tliiH  [  ran  lind  fit  toatmala  for  a  piil* 
Itcation.     He  thinks  otherwise. 

Jannary  StA,  —  A  walk  with  Wordswortb  and  Faber.  Hw^ 
coDTersation  1  was  not  competent  altogctlwr  to  Mlow.  FabcT 
attempted  —  but  failed  —  to  make  clear  to  my  mind  tbe  dif' 
ference  between  tranBubstanttatton,  which  he  njeota,  aod 
consiihatantiation,  which  he  stiU  more  abondnatea.  Won)*- 
worth  denied  tninBubetaatiatioa,  on  grounds  "an  vUch,"  nn 
Faber,  "1  should  deny  the  Trinity."  WonUwortb  deelw«d,iB 
strong  terms,  big  disbelief  of  eternal  poniahmeat ;  wbi*^  Fabar 
did  not  attempt  to  defend. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

Btdal  (A]iBi.Esn>s),  JtnouT  t9,  a.  m.,  TtO- 
Toil  will  expect  a  sort  of  hietorj-  of  my  goings-on  here,  but  I 
find  I  have  very  little  indeed  to  say.  My  faculty  of  noticing  aiid 
recording  good  things  is  very  poor  ;  nor  is  the  great  poet  1  now 
see  every  day  a  sayer  of  good  things.  He  is,  however,  in  an  ei- 
cellciit  frame  of  mind, being  both  in  high  health  and  good  spirits, 
and  not  over-polemical  in  hia  ordinary  conversation ;  but  we 
have  no  want  of  topics  to  dispute  upon.  The  Church,  aa  yoo 
are  aware,  is  now,  much  more  than  Religion,  the  subject  of 
general  interest  ;  and  the  Puseyites  are  the  body  who  are  nov 
pushing  the  claim  of  Chnrch  Authority  to  a  revolting  excess. 


^^^ 
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The  poet  is  a  Higb-Churchman,  but  luckily  does  not  go  all 
lengths  with  tbe  Oxford  Scbool.  He  praises  tbe  Reformers  (for 
they  assume  to  be  such)  for  inspiring  the  age  with  deeper  rev- 
erence for  antiquity,  and  a  more  cordial  conformity  with  ritual 
observances,  as  well  as  a  warmer  piety  ;  but  he  goes  no  furtlier. 
Nevertheless  he  is  claimed  by  them  as  their  poet ;  and  they 
have  published  a  selection  from  his  works,  with  a  preface,  from 
which  one  might  infer  he  went  all  lengths  with  them.  This 
great  question  forms  our  Champ  de  Mars^  which  we  of  the  Liberal 
party  occupy  to  a  sad  disadvantage. 

Last  year  we  had  with  us  an  admirable  and  most  excellent 
man,  —  Dr.  Arnold,  whom  the  poet  was  on  doctrinal  points 
forced  to  oppose,  though  he  was  warmly  attached  to  him.  In- 
stead of  him,  we  have  this  year  a  sad  fanatic  of  an  opposite 
character.  I  doubt  whether  I  have  mentioned  him  to  you  on 
any  former  occasion.  This  is  Fabor,  the  author  of  a  strange 
book  lately  published,  —  "  Lights,  &c  in  Foreign  Land&"  He 
is  a  flaming  zealot  for  the  new  doctrines,  and,  like  Froude,  does 
not  conceal  his  predilection  for  the  Church  in  Rome  (not  of 
Rome  yet)^  and  his  dislike  to  Protestantism.  In  his  book  of 
travels,  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  visionary  character  a  doc 
trine  which  in  his  own  person  he  indirectly  assents  to,  or,  at  least, 
does  not  contradict,  ^—  that  whenever  the  Church  declares  any 
one  a  heretic,  the  State  violates  its  duty  if  it  hesitates  in  put- 
ting him  to  death  ! ! !  This  is  going  the  whole  hog  with  a  wit- 
nes&  This  Faber  is  an  agreeable  man ;  all  the  young  ladies  are 
in  love  with  him,  and  he  has  high  spirits,  conversational  talent, 
and  great  facility  in  writing  both  polemics  and  poetry.  He  and 
I  spar  together  on  aU  occasions,  and  have  never  yet  betrayed  ill' 
humor,  though  we  have  exchanged  pretty  hard  knocks.  1  think 
I  must  have  mentioned  him  last  year.  We  have  met  but  once 
yet  at  a  dinner-party,  when  we  had  not  fighting  room.  He  dines 
with  us  again  to-day,  and  we  shall  be  less  numerous.  You  are 
aware  that  here  I  am  considered  as  a  sort  of  Advocaius  Diabolt, 

29th,  r.  M. 

I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  chat  with  Mr.  Faber,  who,  in  spite 
of  everything  in  his  book,  protests  that  he  can  never  by  any  pos- 
sibility become  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  takes 
credit  for  having  rescued  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  from  tumbling  down. 
But  to  introduce  Popery  into  the  Church  of  England  is,  I  think, 
a  much  greater  evil  than  joining  the  Chm-ch  of  Rome.   Adieu  ! 


'Mi      ttEMISISCENCES   OF   KKXRY   CRABB   ROBISSOX.    [l^u' 


H.  C.  R.  TO   Mtaa  Fbnwick. 

so  RussKU.  KquARK.  Blh  Mur.li.  IML 

I  have  aceu  Mr.  Faber  here,  —  he  is  now  at  Oxfnrd.  Ht 
desired  his  very  best  remembrance  to  his  Rydal  and  Amblemde 
friends,  and  eBpecJallj  named  you.  I  got  np  a  small  dinufl^ 
party ;  bGiug  a  little  put  tu  it  whom  to  invite,  as  my  coniuo- 
tiund  do  not  lie  among  the  apuatleB  of  religious  persecutiuu  or 
the  Anglo-papietiual  Church.  But  I  managed  to  bring  tugethw 
a  very  small  knot>  And  there  was  but  one  sentiment  of  grtst 
liking  towards  htm,  in  the  foiU'  1  asked  to  meet  him.  They  eon- 
siated  of :  — 

1.  A  clergyman  with  0!tfi>rd  propeneitiea,  and  a  worshipper 
of  the  heathen  Muses  as  weU  aa  the  Christian  graces,  — [Hir- 

2.  A  Unitarian  Puseyite,  an  odd  combination,  but  a  rnditf 

notwithstanding,  —  [Hunter]. 

3.  A  layman  whose  life  is  spent  in  making  people  happy,  and 
whose  orthodoxy  is  therefore  a  just  matter  of  suspicion  ;  but 
lie  has  no  antipithies  to  niiike  him  iusensihle  to  the  worth  uf 
such  a  man  as  Faber,  —  [Kenyon]. 

And,  4,  A  traveller  in  the  East,  who  professes  that  among 
the  best  practical  Christians  he  has  met  with  are  the  ^llowen 
of  Mahomet,  —  [Fellows]. 


H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

11th  March,  lUL 

By  far  the  most  interesting  of  my  last  week's  adventarea 
has  beeu  the  attending  the  first  two  lectures  of  Lyell  on  Geol- 
ogy. He  is  a  crack  man,  yon  probably  know.  I  am  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  subject,  but,  nevertheless,  take  t 
strong  interest  in  his  lectures,  which  will  be  continued  twice  s 
week  till  the  Slst.  They  are  rendered  intelligible,  even  to  me, 
by  the  aid  of  prints,  diagrams,  and  specimens.  The  one 
thought  which  characterizes  Lyell  among  the  Geologists  \a 
this:  That  the  caiises  which  Iiave  proditcol  all  the  great  mo- 
liitiont  in  the  earth  are  in  incensant  operation.  A  pretty  pros- 
pect this  !     But  then  the  operation  is  not  alarmingly  rapid. 

These  speculations  look  liack  so  many,  many  thousands  of 
years,  that  one  cannot  help  asking,  "  How  came  man  so  late 
—  only  yesterday  —  into  the  field  of  existence  1 " 
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H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

April  7,  F.  ic ,  1848. 

It  seems  as  if  all  the  malignant  passions  of  our  nature  are 
now  called  into  action  by  Church  questions.  Even  doctrinal 
points  are  thrown  into  the  background,  and  only  come  into 
play  to  strengthen  a  point  of  Church  authority  and  discipline. 
The  advocates  of  the  Church  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  its 
existence  as  a  body  acting  with  power  and  authority  is  the 
great  argument  for  Christianity,  and  that  without  it  the  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  revelation  would  be  altogether  inade- 
quate. This  Coleridge  maintained.  It  is  a  plausible  position, 
but  a  dangerous  one,  it  must  be  owned. 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  a  book  on  Church  discipline 
which  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  has  published.  Its  object  is  to 
show  the  necessity  and  duty  of  the  state's  abandoning  all 
legislating  on  Church  matters,  and  restoring  the  Convocation  ! 
It  is  but  fair  to  my  venerable  friend  to  tell  you,  that  he  is 
willing  to  give  up  something  for  this ;  that  whUe  he  would 
have  the  Church  exercise  the  power  of  excommunication,  he 
quite  approves  of  taking  from  that  act  all  civil  consequences 
whatever.  And  this  principle  he  consistently  carries  out  by 
avowing  his  approbation  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  inasmuch  as  those  Acts  led  to  a  desecration  of  the 
holy  rite.  So  it  is  that  extremes  meet,  and  that  we  Non-cons 
are  in  accord  with  the  High  Church  divines.  The  great  points 
of  High  Church  doctrine  now  urged  with  such  vehemence  are, 
the  Power  of  the  Keys  given  to  the  Episcopal  body,  and 
the  exclusive  power  it  possesses  of  bringing  men  within  the 
pale  of  Christianity  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  keeping 
them  there  by  the  administration  of  the  sacrament.  Even 
the  trinity,  the  atonement,  and  original  sin  are,  compared  with 
those,  pushed  very  much  out  of  sight.  Now,  sad  as  such  a 
state  of  religion  is,  which  makes  of  Christianity  a  sort  of 
animal  magnetism,  yet  it  is  still,  to  my  apprehension,  less 
frightful  than  Calvinism  ;  and  I  own  I  find  much  to  admire, 
and  even  to  assent  to,  in  the  sermons  of  Newman  on  the  na- 
ture of  belief,  which  Faber  gave  me.  Newman,  you  know,  is 
the  real  head  of  this  party  ;  hence  Sydney  Smith's  joke,  that 
the  doctrine  should  be  called  "  Newmania  ! " 

H.  C.  R.  ON  Theoix)gical  Polemics. 

17th  May,  1848. 

I  return  you  your  book,  which  1  have,  in  discharge  of  my 

T 
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s  ood  painfHil  ioterest.  It  ig  lung 
itli  so  stem  —  I  had  Hlmo«t  aud  n 
jierce  —  tt  statement  of  high  Calvinintic  doctriiieE.  The  Antlwir 
is  a,  worthy  descendant  of  the  old  Covenantee,  a  mce  of  om 
I  have  alwajB  looked  up  to  with  mingled  reverence  and  f«w, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  do  so  unprofitable  an  act  as  try  to  Male 
w/iff  I  cannot  concur  in  the  doctrine  ao  ablj  laid  down.  1  *m 
lioth  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  and  onwilling  to  gu- 
da»ger  the  continuaoce  of  the  kind  feelings  which  induct  juu 
to  put  the  book  into  m;  handa  ;  but  I  will  state  iMy  i  think  il 
inexpedient,  genenilly  speaking,  to  put  workis  of  such  a  dtu» 
into  the  hantb  of  those  who  are  of  an  opposite  opinion.  AlW 
a  little  consideration,  and  catling  back  to  your  mind  how  vuu 
have  been  affected  hj  controrersial  nritinga,  perhaps  yon  will 
agree  with  me,  tltat  they  for  the  most  part  seem  composed  lo 
deter  the  unstable  from  going  over  to  the  other  party,  nibet 
than  to  seduce  and  bring  over  the  adversary.  On  the  one  tLcr 
operate  like  the  positive  pole  of  the  majpiet,  on  the  other  like 
the  negative.      It  attracta  the  one,  it  rejicls  the  other. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  Iwliever  in  Calvinistic  doetrinta 
should  bo  disturbed  by  the  strong  declaration  of  so  good  i 
man  as  Mr.  >Vilberforee,  that  he  deemed  them  utterly  anti- 
scriptural,  and  by  the  avowed  hostility  of  so  large  a  profot- 
tioii  of  the  Anglican  bishops  and  clergy,  —  such  a  person  would 
be  successfully  met  by  a  book  like  Ihit.  He  would  be  told  tbiit 
the  hostile  notions  were  "  prompted  by  the  enmity  of  &llea 
men  towards  God  " ;  that  tliese  were  the  suggestions  of  the 
"  niitural  man,"  &a.,  &c.  But  the  same  line  of  argument,  aod 
the  very  same  texts,  if  directly  addressed  to  the  opponents, 
would  appear  to  them  mere  railittff,  —  a  mere  taking  for  graated 
the  thing  to  be  proved. 

There  ia  another  reaaon  why  a  good  pohaacai  is  a  b*d 
diJiKlic  book.  It  is  impossible  not  to  distrust,  1  do  not  oMtn 
the  konetlif  of  the  writer,  but  the  faimeee  and  eoatpUtei»/m  of 
his  representation  of  the  adversary's  notions.  You  have  oe- 
casionally  been  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  may  have  heaid  a 
speech  on  one  side  and  not  heanl  the  other  side;  and  yon  auT 
have  wondered  how,  after  so  plausible  an  argument,  a  veidict 
should  he  given  against  the  orator.  .... 

There  is  one  other  sad,  most  sad,  effect  of  such  fierce  con- 
troversial writing,  —  it  generates  feelings  of  uncharitableneta 
among  the  disputants.  They  begiu  by  pitying  their  adver 
saries ;  with  pi^  contempt  is  blended,  and  ihuJly  batted^  bd- 
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less  infinite  pains  be  taken  to  avert  so  dreadfol  a  result.  Even 
where  this  consequence  does  not  follow,  the  very  object  of  the 
controversial  writer,  which  is  to  make  his  opinions  fUlly  known, 
leads  him  to  conceal  nothing ;  bat  he  brings  prominently  for- 
ward the  roost  offensive  and  repulsive  particulars.  I  was  for- 
cibly reminded  of  this  in  the  perusal  of  the  present  book. 
We  are  told  of  certain  doctrines  being  stumbling-blocks,  and 
of  certain  hard  sayingsy  &c.,  ke,  ;  and  we  hear  of  strong  meat 
which  is  not  fit  for  children's  stomachs.  Now  it  has  seemed 
to  me  as  if  the  author  of  this  book  labored  to  pile  up  the 
stumbling-blocks;  and  yet  I  am  sure  he  would  not  wish  to 
impede  the  progress  of  any  one  in  the  right  path.  This  is 
the  natural  effect  of  the  polemical  feeling;  and,  therefore, 
such  books  are  dangerous  to  two  classes  of  readers.  Persons 
of  weak  nerves  and  timid,  anxious  natiu'es  have  been  driven 
into  despair  by  such  books,  and  they  have  destroyed  them- 
selves, or  perished  in  a  madhouse.  Others,  of  little  faith, 
have  lost  that  little,  and  been  driven  into  infiddity.  That 
you  had  none  but  the  kindest  feelings  in  putting  this  book 
into  my  hands  I  am  well  aware,  and  I  have  none  but  the 
most  respectfiil  feelings  towards  yon.  I  have  confidence  in 
your  benignity,  or  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  write  to  you 
thus  frankly. 

March  19th.  —  Went  to  see  dear  Mary  Lamb.  But  how 
altered  she  is  !  Deafness  has  succeeded  to  her  other  infirmities. 
She  is  a  mere  wreck  of  herself.  I  took  a  single  cup  of  tea  with 
her,  to  while  away  the  time  ;  but  I  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  any  conversation  beyond  the  mere  talking  about  our  com- 
mon acquaintance. 

May  24th.  —  Looked  over  some  letters  of  Coleridge  to  Mrs. 
Olarkson.  I  make  an  extract  from  one  of  a  part  only  of  a 
parenthesis,  as  characteristic  of  his  involved  style :  "  Each, 
I  say  (Ibr,  in  writing  letters,  I  envy  dear  Soiithey*s  power  of 
saying  one  thing  at  a  time,  in  short  and  close  sentences,  where- 
as my  thoughts  bustle  along  like  a  Simnam  toad,  with  little 
toads  sprouting  out  of  back,  side,  and  belly,  vegetating  while 
it  crawls),  —  each,  I  say,  —  " 

June  Jf^h,  —  Breakfasted,  by  appointment,  with  Rogers  ; 
Thomas  Moore  was  there.  The  elder  poet  was  the  greater 
talker,  but  Moore  made  himself  very  agreeable.  Rogers 
riiowed  him  some  MS.  verses,  rather  sentimental,  but  good  of 
^e  kind,  by  Mrs.  Butler.     Moore  began,  but  conld  not  get  on. 
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He  laid  down  tlie  MS.,  and  eiiid  he  hud  a  great  dislike  to  the 
reading  of  poetry.  "You  mean  uew,"  Rogers  said.  "  So.  I 
meau  old.  1  have  read  vtrj  little  poetry  of  any  kind." 
Rogers  spoke  very  depreciatingly  of  the  preseut  writen. 
Moore  did  not  a^ee.  He  assented  to  warm  praise  of  Turn 
Hood  by  me,  and  doclared  him  to  be,  as  a  puueter,  equal  to 
Swift.  But  the  article  (poetry)  is  become  of  leas  %-alue,  be- 
cause of  its  being  so  connmm.     There  is  too  much  of  it 


H.  C.  31.  TO  T.  R. 

Pakis,  29tli  .lune,  ISU. 

I  am  quietly  sinkiug  into  the  old  man,  and  comfortably  at 
the  liame  time.  I  have  told  you  the  anecdote  of  Rogers's  kJ- 
euuily  giving  me  the  advice  (and  it  wax  just  live  years  a^,  sjid 
here  in  Paris)j  "  Let  no  one  persuade  you  that  you  are  grow- 
iag  old."  And  the  advice  is  good  for  certain  persona,  and  u  n 
guard  against  premature  indolence,  and  a  melancholy  antici- 
pation of  old  age.  But  it  is  equally  wise  and  stdiitarj-  to  iiu- 
])reaa,the  couusel,  "Know  in  fimi' "that  von  arc  i-T-.u-Jny  oM." 
I  do  know  it ;  and  that  the  knowledge  is  wholesome  is  proved 
by  this,  that  I  feel  quit*  as  happy  as  when  I  had  all  the  con- 
.  Bciousness  of  youth  and  vigor. 

QUILLINAN   TO    H.  C.  R. 

Bkllk  Iklk,  WiNDKRXERB,  Jul;  n,  lets. 

....  Miss  Fenwick  ia  more  than  a  favorite  with  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  and  I  do  not  think  they  can  now  live  in 
perfect  ease  without  her.  No  wonder ;  she  is  a  Iramp.  There 
is  more  solid  sense  in  union  with  genuine  goodness  in  herthan 
goes  to  the  composition  of  any  himdred  and  fifty  good  aixi 

sensiblepersonsofevery-day  occurrence Mr.  Wordsworth 

ought  to  have  been  at  Buckingham  Palace,  at  the  Queeu's 
Ball,  for  which  he  received  a  formal  invitation ;  "  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  presents  his  complimeuts.  He  is  conuiianded  br 
her  Majesty  to  invite  Mr.  William  Wordsworth  to  a  ball « 
Buckingham  Palace,  on  Mondiiy,  the  24th  July,  —  ten  o'clock 
Full  dress."  To  which  he  pleaded,  as  an  apolojjy  for  non-at- 
tendauce,  the  non-arrival  of  the  invitation  (query  command  f) 
in  time.  He  dated  his  answer  from  this  place,  "  The  Island, 
Windermere,"  and  that  would  explain  the  impossibility  ;  fof 
the  notice  was  the  shortest  possible,  even  if  it  had  been  k 
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seived  by  first  post.  But  a  man  in  his  seventy-fourth  year 
nrould,  I  suppose,  be  excused  by  Royalty  for  not  travelling  300 
miles  to  attend  a  dance,  even  if  a  longer  notice  had  been  given, 
—  though  probably  Mr.  Wordsworth  would  have  gone  had  he 
[lad  a  fortnight  to  think  of  it,  because  the  Laureate  mttst  pay 
bis  personal  respects  to  the  Queen  sooner  or  later ;  and  the 
sooner  the  better,  he  thinl^s.  I  have  been  lately  reading  many 
3f  the  old  New  Year  and  Birthday  Odes,  and  nothing  struck 
me  so  disagreeably  as  their  idolatry.  The  Koyal  personage  is 
aot  panegyrized,  but  idolized  :  the  monarch  is  not  a  king,  but 
\  god.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  may,  in 
[lis  own  grand  way,  compose  a  hymn  to  or  on  the  King  of 
kings,  in  rhymed  verse,  or  blank,  invoking  a  blessing  on  the 
Queen  and  country,  or  giving  thanks  for  blessings  vouchsafed 
wd  perils  averted.  This  would  be  a  new  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  office  of  Laureate,  and  would  come  with  dignity  and  pro- 
priety, I  think,  from  a  seer  of  Wordsworth's  age  and  character. 
[  told  him  so  ;  and  he  made  no  observation.  I  therefore  think 
t  likely  that  he  may  consider  the  suggestion  ;  but  he  certainly 
¥ill  not,  if  he  hears  that  anything  of  that  sort  is  expected 
Tom  him.  So  do  not  mention  it ;  he  may  do  nothing  in  any 
sase 

QUILLINAN  TO    H.  C.  R. 
The  IsLAin>,  Windkbmere,  meab  Kemdal,  August  26, 1848. 

Your  letter,  directed  to  Ambleside,  would  have  come  to  me 
through  Bowness  to-day,  had  I  not  chanced  to  pass  through 
Ambleside  last  evening,  and  to  caU  at  Mrs.  Nicholson's,  on  my 
way  to  Rydal  with  my  daughter,  and  a  bride  and  bridegroom 
[who  were  married  only  a  week  ago,  near  Dover,  and  have  come 
ill  this  way  on  purpose  to  see  ua  —  not  the  lakes  —  previous 
to  their  departure  for  India).  They  start  for  Marseilles  next 
week,  go  by  steam  to  Alexandria,  traverse  the  desert,  &c. 
The  bride  is  a  very  handsome  person  of  twenty.  Well,  I  rowed 
them  yesterday  to  the  Waterhead  ;  walked  then  to  Rydal,  get- 
ting your  letter  by  the  way,  and  road  yoiu*  epistle,  every  word 
>f  it,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  who  were  much  pleased 
by  the  first  part,  and  not  a  little  entertained  with  most  of  the 
rest.  Your  friend,  Mr.  Paynter,  I  once  breakfasted  with  at 
jrour  chambers  in  the  Temple.  Of  Mr.  Faber  we  have  heard  a 
50od  deal.  He  has  written  several  times  to  Miss  Fenwick,  and 
the  Benson  Harrisons  ;  and  the  other  day  came  a  long  yam  to 
Mr.  Carr,  in  Italian,  from  Naples,  which  Faber  abuses  as  utterly 
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uninteresting  and  deteat&ble  in  climate,  nD<l  fnr  over-ratodmo 
as  to  beauty  and  position,  —  the  bay  being  a  very  lair  hoy.  but 
nothing  inix>mpar&bls  !  He  sighs  fur  his  Cara  Roma,  wtucbha 
left  by  medical  advice,  and  so  changed  climate  for  the  wonn 
From  hie  Cara  Roma,  the  first  ktter  he  sent  to  Mim  Feuwick 
wus  dated  Itonie,  and  that  one  word  wa£  all  the  luDotian  mode 
of  Rome  ;  not  another  allusion  to  the  Eternal  City  ;  it  might  u 
well  tuvve  been  penned  &om  Geneva.  But  it  vas  full  oi'bimscU 
and  bis  religions  euthusiaam,  —  for  his  parish  in  Knglnnd.  He, 
however,  got  afterwards  much  aninng  the  cardinals,  imd  Meu 
to  have  been  all  but  converted  to  the  true  faith.  This  l)etwewi 
ourselves,  and  more  of  this  hereafter  :  but  he  has  rather  retro- 
graded ;  the  Devil  pulled  him  l>ack  a  step  or  two  from  the  l*op& 
and  he  stands  aj^n  on  the  old  new  ground,  if  a  man  can  be 
eaid  to  stand  on  a  quicksand.    What  say  yon,  who  staud  uo  tim 

adamantine  rock  of  d n,  on  the  farther  shore,  the  tudisjiut- 

able  territory  of  his  Satanio  Majesty  1  There  is  a  littlu  I'tipttr 
for  you,  to  pay  you  off  for  your  heretical  irreverence  townnli  tli* 
Infallible  Pontiff,^ 

What  do  you  mean  by  my  fierce  mention  of  MacatiUf,  JW 
Cross-Examiner  of  Gentleness  I  yon  Advocate  of  Paradoi  I  jn 
Gordian-knotter  of  Simplicities !  yoii  Puailer  of  ItmooeDWl 
Or  does  my  protesting  against  the  moral  ohamctftr  of  PopT  bfr 
ing  placed  in  invidious  comparison  with  Addison's  imply  "  htt« 
of  every  one  who  differa  in  opinion  "1  &a.,  4e.t  0  yts  Powe* 
of  Justice,  listen  to  this  i;fuel  lt)>eUer  of  my  pntlent,  {tlaonbli 
spirit ;  I  forgive  him,  bnt  you  cannot !  Yenr  thunderbolts  till 
avenge  me.  I  will  not  eut-er  npon  the  comparative  nioml  worth 
of  Pope  and  Addison.  It  is  the  very  uomparisou  by  >Ir.  M* 
canlay  at  this  time  of  day,  —  the  begging  of  so  ugly  a  qnestiwi. 
—  the  lifting  the  skirts  of  one  of  his  literary  fhtliers,  —  that  1 
object  to,  — that  I  should  consider  even  odious,  if  my  t«nlff 
heart  oould,  ^g-like,  be  hoiled  hard.  I  will  not  reveal  to  vnu. 
for  you  oould  not  comprehend,  my  idolatry  of  Pope  from  mj 
boyhood,  —  I  might  almost  say  fiTim  my  infancy  ;  for  tlia  flfrt 
book  that  ever  threw  me  into  a  rapture  of  delight  waa  Popt*< 
"  Iliad."  I  loved  ■*  The  Little  Nightingale,"  "  The  Great  Alw- 
ander,"  from  that  day,  and  made  everything  cunceming  him 
my  study ;  and  I  have  never  learned  to  unlove  lum,  tltoQgb 
there  is  not,  1  believe,  any  published  particular  of  hla  hislury, 

■  Mr.  Qiiillinnn  belongpil  <o  th«  Cluircli  of  Rome. 

r  VWiBrilde"  r^lKlilluni."  In  MsMulnj's  Easily*.  El««rhmi  M»omhr 
•pMki  or  "  the  link  miin  i<t  Tviickenhun ''  In  ■  tone  which  wtisld  muaJif 
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whether  discussed  by  friend  or  foe,  that  I  have  not  read.  My 
loye  of  Pope  was  so  notorious  among  my  school-fellows,  that 
when  any  malicious  boy  chose  to  put  me  into  a  fever  for  fim,  he 
would  point  his  popgun  at  Pope.  When  Lisle  Bowles  made 
money  of  Pope's  brains,  by  publishing  (in  my  boyhood)  an 
edition  of  him,  in  which  he  had  the  &ce  to  deny  that  Pope  was 
a  poet  of  a  high  order,  I  thought  the  same  Lisle  a  mean  cox- 
comb.* I  had  been  almost  as  much  dissatisfied  with  Joseph 
Warton  for  the  first  volume  of  his  Essay ;  but  Dr.  Joe's  feeble 
elegance  as  a  versifier  was  in  some  sense  explanatory  of 
his  principles  of  taste,  as  well  as  of  the  mediocrity  of  his 
own  talents  (for  poetry),  I  had  written  "  genius,"  but 
thumbed  it  out,  for  he  had  none.  My  admiration  of  Pope,  the 
man,  the  son,  the  friend,  as  well  as  the  poet,  in  no  degree 
diminished  as  I  grew  older,  and  is  as  vivid  now  as  ever.  The 
living  presence  ckT  Mr.  Rogers  at  his  breakfast-table  hardly  more 
charms  me  than  the  Roubiliao  bust,  that  is  one  of  his  precious 
Lare8  Urbani,  Eight  or  nine  and  twenty  years  ago,  at  Malvern, 
I  used  often  to  visit  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Plomer's  widow, 
in  her  absence,  solely  to  gaze  on  an  excellent  original  oil-portrait 
of  Pope,  that  hung  in  her  drawing-room.  Little  more  than 
two  years  since,  on  the  day  before  my  marriage,  the  late  Bishop 
Ba3naes,  at  Prior  Park,  pleased  me  much  by  his  civilities,  but 
most  by  showing  me  the  little  pencil  sketch  (often  engraved) 
taken  by  stealth  in  that  very  house  when  it  was  Allen's,  as  Pope 
was  standing  talking  carelessly,  unconscious  of  the  virtue  that 
was  stolen  from  him  to  make  a  little  bit  of  paper  a  venerated 
relic.  Pope,  sir,  taught  me  to  read  Montaigne,  at  an  age  when 
1  found  much  of  the  matter  far  more  difficult  to  my  compre- 
hension than  its  antiquated  vehicle.  (By  the  by,  that  need  not 
deter  any  Englishman  from  making  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him,  whUe  there  exists  so  capital  a  translation  as  Cotton's,  with 
copious  notes.)  Pope  also  taught  me  to  read  Chaucer  and  the 
"  Fairy  Queen,"  not  in  his  indecent  juvenile  imitations,  which 
I  was  unacquainted  with  in  my  youth,  and  would  gladly  cut 
out  now.  All  this,  which  I  know  is  utterly  unimportant  to  any 
one  but  myself,  I  inflict  upon  your  notice,  that  you  may,  in  some 
alight  measure,  understand  why  I  ought  to  hate  Macaulay,  or 
any  flippant,  flashy,  clever  fellow  who  demeans  his  abilities  to 
the  services  of  the  Dunces  in  their  war  against  Popa  Why, 
I  atighi  to  hate  him  (mind,  I  say),  and  should,  but  for  the  meek 

•  This  edition  of  Pope  by  Bowleg  cftme  into  mj  hands  while  I  was  passing 
mj  holidajs  at  Mr.  Aboott^t,  my  father's  partner,- in  Oower  Street,  London 9 
then  a  new  street  —  E.  Q. 


loitltiiMM  ct  ay  lulure.  Pujtt\  dunaer  ib  mb  mavA  V  v 
rati  III  Mlinn  an  (Jk  lieisl  and  wliiilmiitiifsi  Eruit  of  hie  po^ru. 
botli  hkiBan]  <*urtl)  nud  liirctiu-;-  tfn-rn  ore  bngbl  fiimuA  v 
■ulU!  BW  Uiuk  mt  hi*  fudUL  Ui«  tuiture  was  sreiieniiu,  U 
ifauofltl  **  that  lung  Hiit^MMP^  hia  life,"  he  wae  often  ninrc  mn 
tiant  of  fliM  tJun  «  jdukMOphiiA]  Bniunin,  vb«  can  vnoia  i 
hk  hi^-bnd  I*<igi«iu  ww  imfattieut  <,'f  tiMm  too,  sod  Sn^ 
tbcn  dova  vitfa  hia  teil  i^  doseae  I  Wiwt  do  yuu  ihmk  te 
t«il  WW  ffven  him  f<n',  if  not  to  flap  aw«j  tlte  flies  T  Had  • 
•««at  a  bise  u  Addiaoo.  &  boDcy-maJur.  wboae  Sjlda  umiHW 
u»  At  online  fcjr  the  guda,  i^ould  hav«  come  in  for  *  vtai  d 
that  (bnnidalle  Uil  U  laniL-uUbW  ;  but  wbv.  then,  dad  ka  j» 
ainuiit*  bU  Hiibtlo  atjug  iitLo  tlw  fine  flimk  cf  t^  aMBH 
Nttttdl  "If  vuu  ■crutcli  niit  tlte  Pupe,  Ton  vamy  taiii; ai 
bniwly  cUw  Bruthcr  Addiaun,  ^tntcanuui  Macaulay."  (B*  it 
by,  tium^  thero  cuinot  Iw  b  greater  eoatraat  in  sark  dna 
butwocm  Ma<»uUy'M  and  Addison's,  for  Ur.  MatxubiTa  »  fam 
iiiiH  umhitjoiiit,  [  dill  and  do  very  much  admire  hU  n»it)crt./tt* 
"  l,ifi.<  .(f  ijr>rd  Clivi'."  He  put  i,K,n=  true  und  ■.-cuuii.f  sruif,  I 
think,  int.)  th0H(!  (i.'W  pnuCM.  llniii  w;is  (.•i.i,i,.Li...l  1],  ;L.  »:.  li- 
work  that  MUKgeHtcd  the  CHxaj.)  I  cut  out  of  the  Joik*  BxBt 
letter  which  I  have  thin  moment  fallen  upon  by  chance.  Od 
Thun»day  laat,  the  day  after  I  had  written  to  you,  two  letbn 
came,  otio  from  Elton,  the  other  Irom  Brigham  ;  the  first  akm- 
inK  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  who  were  with  us,  as  to  Ibe 
Htuto  of  Miss  Hutchinson ;  the  second,  a  summoDs  for  Dva 
1'heiHo  disconcerted  our  plan  of  going  to  the  Duddon,  ix.  Pro- 
fusmir  Wilson,  rtnd  his  daughter.  Miss  Wilaon,  dined  with  uion 
that  day,  and  wu  found  them  very  agreeable  comi>any ;  but  the 
uhuerf Illness  of  the  Professor,  I  fear,  is  rather  assumed  I 
iindurstiiiid  that  ho  has  never  recorered  the  shock  of  his  wife't 
death.  Ha  was  in  this  country  a  few  days  only.  He  is  no 
lliiuchaniilian  now,  if  ho  ever  were  so.  He  drinks  no'  wine,  dot 
spirits,  nor  oven  Iieer,  —  nothing  but  water  or  tea  or  coSee- 
IVith  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wurdswdrth  wore  \ery  glad  to  meet  so  old 
a  friend.  Mrs.  WurdHWortli  has  always  been  an  admirer  and 
lovor  of  Wilson.  Don't  be  jealons  ;  her  hnsband  ia  not.  On 
Friday,  Mr.  Wordsworth  nccomjmnied  Dora  and  me  by  w8t« 
to  Low  Wood,  whence  Dora  went  to  Rydal  inacar,  andthence 
to  llri^^ham  with  James,  in  her  father's  phaeton.  She  went  to 
take  ciiru  of  her  brother's  children,  according  to  promise,  while 
John  and  his  wife  are  absent,  or  such  part  of  the  time  as  mav 
be  arranged.     Very  inconvenient  aud  deaolato  tor  me  is  her 
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absence,  but  it  was  a  duty  that  called  her  away.  Had  she 
been  here,  I  should  have  thought  I  could  not  find  time  to  write 
you  such  a  "  lengthy  "  prose. 


H.  C.  R.  TO  QUILLINAN. 

Aagost  80, 1848. 

Your  last  very  entertaining  letter  reached  me  just  as 
I  was  in  the  act  of  nibbing  my  pen  to  write  to  Mrs.  Words- 
worth. .... 

You  have  amply  apologized  for  the  seemingly  contemptuous 
language  you  used  towards  a  man  who  is  on  no  account  to  be 
despised.  If  he  has  wounded  you  in  your  hobby,  you  have  a 
right  to  your  revenge,  and  I  allow  it  to  you ;  only,  feel  the 
truth  of  Montaigne's  fine  saying,  and  keep  within  bounds.  I 
want  no  more. 

After  all.  Pope  is,  or  rather  tocUy  as  great  a  favorite  with  me 
as  any  one  English  poet.  Perhaps  I  once  knew  more  of  him 
than  of  any  other  English  classic. 

Referring  to  an  early  period  of  my  life,  before  I  had  heard 
of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  which  caused  a  little  revolution  in  my 
taste  for  poetry,  there  were  four  poems  which  I  used  to  read 
incessantly ;  I  cannot  say  which  I  then  read  the  oftenest,  or 
loved  the  most.  They  are  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  I 
mention  them  to  show  that  my  taste  was  unde.  They  were 
"  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  "  Comus,"  "  The  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence," and  the  "  Traveller."  Next  to  these  were  all  the  Ethic 
Epistles  of  Pope  ;  and  with  respect  to  all  these,  they  were  so 
familiar  to  me,  that  I  never  for  years  looked  into  them,  —  I 
seemed  to  know  them  by  heart.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
ashamed  to  confess  that  at  that  period  I  was  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Rambler  than  the  Spectator,  But  warm 
admiration  of  Johnson  has  been  followed  by  almost  disgust, 
which  does  not  extend  to  the  Johnson  of  Boswell. 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  say  what  I  wanted  to  hear  from 
Mrs.  Wordsworth,  and  which  in  fact  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
me  quite  as  well  as  she  can,  though  neither  of  you  can  do 
more  than  state  an  intention  and  a  probability.  When  are 
the  Wordsworths  likely  to  be  again  at  Rydal  1  T  have  been 
asked  by  two  persons  to  'make  the  inquiry.  One  of  these 
is  a  man  of  some  rank  in  the  world  of  German  literatiure,  — 
Ranke,  the  historian.  It  is  a  proof  of  eminence,  certainly, 
that  one  of  his  great  works,  the  "  History  of  the  Popes,"  has 
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been  twice  traaslated  into  English,  aud  one  of  the  tn.nsIaUaiu 
(Mrs.  Austin's)  has  gone  into  a.  secoud  edition  ;  and  jet  tlui 
populiirity  has  not  been  obtained  by  any  vulgar  dedaioutiiu 
He  is  u  cool  thinker,  aud  much  more  temperate  than  religion- 
ists like  writers  to  be.  I  hud,  on  chatting  with  him,  that  be 
is  seriously  an  alarmiM  on  the  oecasion  of  the  progress  of  the 
Papal  power ;  but  it  is  ratlier  n  secular  than  a  spiritoal 
feeling.  It  is  not  from  a  four  that  the  Protestant  religio) 
would  be  undermined,  so  much  as  that  the  Protestant  stalo 
would  bo  disturbed  by  the  usurpatiun  of  the  priestly  lo- 
thority 

Your  account  of  a  tour  to  the  Duddon  quit«  fidgets  ou. 
Do  you  know  I  have  never  seen  the  Duddcm  I  Another 
fidgets-producing  thought  i&,  ttiat  of  Wordsworth  making  * 
tour  ill  Wales.  My  first  journey  was  in  that  country  ;  1  must 
go  again,  for  1  had  not  then  learned  to  see,  I  fear  I  have  not 
learned  yet ;  but  I  have  learned  to  eiyoy,  which  I ' 
the  highest  authority  is  better  than  understanding- 

To  go  book  to  Maeauliiy.  Of  coarse  you  have  read  his  arti- 
cle on  the  very  book  of  Hanko  I  have  been  writiag  of  1  There 
is  one  passage  not  above  a  page  in  length,  which  I  have  among 
my  papers,  and  will  send  ynii  if  you  are  not  already  familiar 
with  it.  It  l)eginB  with  the  remark  (1  quote  from  meuioir], 
that  tlie  Church  of  Romu  alone  kuoiva  hoiv  to  niiikr?  use  nf 
ftiuaticB  whom  the  Church  of  England  proudly  and  foolisblj 
repels  ;  and  he  concludes  with  a  sarcastic  sumuiary.  In  Roiue, 
John  Wesley  would  have  been  Loyola  ;  Joanna  Southcott,  Saint 
Theresa  ;  liody  Huntingdon  would  have  been  the  foundreasof 
a  new  order  of  Carmelites ;  and  Mrs.  Fry  {resided  over  the 
"  Sisters  of  the  Jails."  .... 

I  must  own,  however,  that  in  this  very  article  Macaulay  coa- 
trived  to  offend  all  parties,  ■ —  Romanist,  Anglican,  and  Gene- 
van :  a  proof  of  his  impartiality  at  least. 

Thanks  for  your  account  of  Faber ;  it  aamses  me  much. 
But  what  right  has  he  to  abuse  the  seeaud  city  iu  Italy!  Oer- 
tatuly  uot  more  than  Mucnulay  bns  to  fall  foul  of  one  who,  jou 
will  acknowledge,  is  far  from  being  the  second  poet  of  Eng- 

I!ut  Naples  is  an  lauMm/ortable  place,  with  all  your  admirt' 
tion  of  it ;  you  never  feel  at  home  in  it ;  the  senAtions  it 
produces  are  all  centrifugal,  not  centripetal. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  accidental  feelings  of  men; 
Herder,  a  great  thinker,  as  well  as  a  pre^minenUy  piou«  and 
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devout  man,  and  no  contemptible  poet,  could  not  be  made  to 
love  Rome,  but  wished  to  live  and  die  in  Naples.  ....  If  I 
have  a  pet  in  the  South,  it  is  Sicily.  To  speak  again  of  Faber, 
and  the  like,  I  never  feared  that  they  would  go  over  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  that  they  would  do  a  much  worse  thing,  — 
bring  over  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  rather  the  Papacy,  into 
England's  Church ;  import  all  its  tyranny  and  its  spirit  of  per- 
secution, and,  without  the  merit  of  consistency,  claim  the 
same  prerogsitives.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ( Whately)  said 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  "  If  I  must  have  a  Pope,  1  would  rather 
have  a  Pope  at  Rome  than  at  Oxford  " ;  and  I  heartily  join  k 
this.  .... 

QUILLINAN  TO  H.  C.  R. 

The  Islaiid,  WiimBBMBRE,  September  1, 1843. 

....  You  may  propose  a  Welsh  tour  to  Mr.  Wordsworth. 
He  is  so  fond  of  travelling  with  you  that  I  dare  say,  once  at 
Brinsop,  he  would  say  "  Done  ! "  to  your  offer.  Dora  is  at 
Kydal  now.  Jemima,  Rotha,  and  I  go  on  Saturday  next ;  and 
very  reluctantly  shall  I  leave  this  perfect  island,  —  I  mean  this 
island  that  has  no  imperfections  about  or  on  it  except  our- 
selves. Even  Rydal  Mount  is  not  so  charming  a  *^  locality," 
as  the  Yankees  say ;  and  the  house  here  is  excellent,  —  a 
mansion 

Any  friend  of  yours  travelling  in  these  regions,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  the  poet,  considers  it  worth  his  while  to  look  at  his 
house  and  haunts,  will  be  received  with  all  kindness  by  the 
poet's  daughter,  for  your  sake ;  "  a  man  of  Ranke,*'  —  your 
pun,  not  mine,  sir,  -—  like  the  historian  of  the  Popes,  for  his 
own  sake,  as  well  as  yours.  But  he  will  scarcely  climb  the  hill 
to  look  at  the  nest  among  the  laiurel-bushes  whence  the  bird  is 
flown. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

Athen^um,  9th  September,  1843. 

....  I  am  glad  you  have  mentioned  as  you'did  Martineau's 
Sermons.  They  delight  me  much  ;  we  seem  to  entertain  pre- 
cisely the  same  opinions  of  them.  In  consequence  of  your 
praise,  I  read  out  of  their  turn  the  two  on  the  "  Kingdom  of 
€rod  within  us."  They  fully  deserve  your  eulogy.  If  possible, 
there  is  another  still  better,  at  least  it  has  more  original  and 
striking  thoughts ;  it  is  VII.,  "  Religion  on  False  Pretences." 
Page  94  is  especially  noticeable.     What  a  crushing  remark  is 
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that  founded  on  the  diflerence  between  ratraittim^  otitrt  uhi 
sel/submitsioH  .'  Equally  siguificuut  ia  p.  9^  its  WMnftirta  uf 
religion,  and  "  inBumnco  Bpeculationa,"  on  God's  semoe. .... 
In  p.  99,  Mutineau  must  have  thought  of  BFougfaani,  pet 
baps  unconsciously  ;  of  whom  elao  could  traitfft  gawhoU  huve 
been  written  T  The  Econonsists  get  a  rap  on  the  knockles  iu 
the  same  page. 

Sermon  III.  b^ns :  "Every  fiction  that  has  ever  yd 
Rtrong  hold  on  human  belief  is  the  miatftken  image  of  K-mc 
great  trutJi,  to  which  reason  will  direct  its  searcli,  while  hslf- 
reason  is  content  with  laughing  at  the  superelitioD,  and  uo- 
reason  with  disbelieving  it."  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sav- 
ing, and  I  dare  say  1  have  written  to  you,  "  When  eirors 
make  way  in  the  world,  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  truths  miied  up 
with  them."  The  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  incamatioc, 
which  follows  (p.  33),  is  in  the  same  spirit,  and  most  eiceUenl. 
....  I  was  not  oworo  that  John  Wesley  had  erer  said  aoi* 
thing  so  bold  as  your  quoted  words,  that  "  Calvin's  UoJ  his 
worse  than  bis  Devil.".  .  .  . 

In  the  yesterday's  papers  there  waa  a  long  account  of  a  \aj 
excellent  and  eminent  person,  with  whom  I  lately  became  ac- 
quainted. Canon  Tate,  — a  verj-  liberal  clergyman.  He  was  a 
residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  a  great  scholar,  and  a  zealous  abo- 
iitioniat  He  professed  great  esteem  for  Mr.  Clarkson.  Bj 
the  by,  that  reminds  me  that  I  have  made  a  purchase  of  i 
portrait  of  our  old  friend,  which  I  believe  lb  an  original,  —  a 
repetition  of  the  one  now  at  Playford,  and  which  wus  engraved 
in  aquatint  in  1785.  It  was  taken  when  he  was  in  his  work, 
and  therefore  will  be  to  posterity  more  valuable  than  the  por- 
trait of  him  in  old  age.  I  gave  £  10  for  it.*  I  do  hope  jou 
will  come  and  see  it  this  autumn 


H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R 

leth  September,  IMS. 
Miss  Aikin  ghve  me  a  little  MS.  poem,  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  is 
answer  to  one  by  Hannah  IMore.  It  is  a  severe  attack  on  tbe 
Bishops.  Hannah  More  had,  in  Bonner's  name,  affected  to 
abuse  the  Bishops  for  no  longer  persecntiiig  heretics.  "  Much 
thanks  for  little,"  say  the  Bishops,  in  this  their  answer  to 
Bishop  Bonner ;  "  we  would  if  wo  conld,"  The  following 
stanzas  contain  the  pith  of  the  whole  :  — 

•  Beqaoithed  by  H.  C.  R.  to  Die  Nntiontl  Portrait  Oallery. 


rv 
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1. 

'T  it  not  to  UB  should  be  addreued 
Your  ghostly  exhortation; 

If  heresy  still  lift  her  crest. 
The  fault  is  in  the  nation. 


The  State,  in  spite  of  all  our  pains, 

Has  left  us  in  the  lurch ; 
The  spirit  of  the  times  rMtrains 

The  spirit  of  the  Church. 

8. 

Our  spleen  against  reforming  cries 

Ib  now,  as  ever,  shown; 
Thouffh  we  can't  blind  the  nation's  eyet, 

Still  we  may  shut  our  own. 

4. 

Well  warned  (Vom  what  abroad  befkDs, 

We  keep  all  light  at  home; 
Nor  brush  one  cobweb  from  St  Paul's, 

Lest  it  should  shake  the  dome. 

5. 

Would  it  but  please  the  civil  weal 

To  lift  again  the  crosier, 
We  soon  would  mnko  those  3rokes  of  steel 

Which  now  are  bands  of  osier. 

6. 

Oburch  maxims  do  not  greatly  vary, 

Take  it  upon  my  honor; 
Place  on  the  throne  another  Mary, 

We  'U  find  her  soon  a  Bonner. 

I  took  adyantage  of  the  day  to  call  on ,  a  very  religious 

person,  who  invites  me,  though  she  must  hold  me  to  be  a  sus- 
picious character  at  least.  But  she  was  evidently  pleased  with 
the  attention.  I  have  long  remarked  that  the  saints  are  well 
pleased  to  be  noticed  by  the  sinners. 


H.  C.  R.  TO  Mrs.  Wordsworth. 

30  RusBELL  Square,  24th  October,  1649. 

....  I  met  yesterday  Strickland  Cookson,  who  informed 
me  of  the  sudden  death  of  Jane,  —  a  new  and  very  serious 
calamity.  The  death  of  an  old  and  attached  servant  of  her 
description  is  one  of  a  very  serious  character  indeed,  and  I 
fear,   in  a  degree,  irreparable.     It  shows  the  vanity  of  our 


V' 
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ortiticial  clnssificatiuns  of  8(x:iety.  How  uidignant  yon  would 
feel  were  any  one  to  sav.  by  way  of  ooiiBolation  ar  remark  on 
your  aoTTOw,  tliat  abe  was  oatif  your  eervaut  1 

You  have  liccn  eodly  and  oft^n  tried  of  late.  L«t  lu  hdpt 
that  you  will,  for  a  time,  be  epiired  any  fresh  attack  on  jwir 
spiritH  and  domestic  comfort. 

You  aro  not,  yoii  cannot  he,  bo  selfish  as  not,  amid  your  own 
sorrow,  to  be  pleased  to  hear  good  news  of  your  fneoda,  I 
vaa  yesterday  startled  by  a  lett«r  from  my  brother,  aoniwth 
cing  hia  intention  to  come  up  to  Loudon  uent  Monday.  Thli 
is  a  better  proof  of  the  state  of  Iiis  heultli  than  a  dtxjter'i  oet- 
titieate.  He  cannot  travel  without  hia  servant,  and  that  ■a- 
vaut  has  l>een  taken  ill.  But  the  illness  is  not  thought  to  t« 
serious.  The  loss  of  his  Edward  would  ])e  to  him  what  ti» 
loss  of  j-our  Jane  is  to  you,  These  constjmtly  occurring  events 
make  me  feel  so  insecure,  that  I  am  habitually  making  ibrt 
reservation  to  myself  which,  as  a  mere  form  of  words,  has  be- 
come almost  ridiculous,  in  the  shape  of  a  "Deo  volente."  But 
so  it  is ;  the  veriest  of  forma  origioitto  in  earnest  feelinj^ 
Only  one  cannot  always  tell  when  the  sentiment  dc^ocntei 
into  the  form  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  form  is  apt  to  become 
the  hypocritical  substitute  for  the  feeling.  But,  as  Mr,  Word*- 
worth  exclaims  in  his  part  of  your  letter,  "  Snob  U  poor  kih 
man  nature!"  .... 

November  ISlA.^An  idle  day.  Continued  reading,  u  unulr 
and  took  a  short  walk  with  Mayer,  and  another  with  uv 
brother.  The  single  bcident  was  dining  with  Misa  Mer«ilit£ 
at  Miss  Coutts's."  There  1  met  Charles  Yonn^,  who  aide 
himself  very  agreeable.  He  has  great  comic  talent ;  took  off 
Scotchmen  admirably  ;  and  told  anecdotes  of  the  actors  of  lii» 
day  with  great  spirit  I  found  that  we  agreed  on  all  mattot 
of  taste  as  to  the  Drama,  —  Mrs.  Siddons,  Kemble,  Kem, 
Misa  O'Neil,  4c.,  itc,  — -no  difierence  whatever.  The  ooowr- 
sation  was  very  lively.  Miss  Costollo  also  there.  With  her  I 
chatted  pleasantly  enough  abont  France  :  but  she  rather  «■ 
pects  too  much,  for  she  wants  us  to  read  all  her  writings,  — 
novels  and  travels. 

QUILLINAN  TO  H.  C.  R. 

AMBi.Bsn>B  (Satiirdiiy  night  1,  IHcemhur  »,  lltt 

.  I  have  been  dining  at  Kydal,  after  walkiug  about  ft 


tonsiderable  part  of  the  morning,  througli  the  « 
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mists,  with  the  Bard,  who  seems  to  defy  all  weathers,  and  who 
called  this  a  beautiful,  soft,  solemn  day ;  and  so  it  was,  though 
somewhat  insidiously  soft,  for  a  mackintosh  was  hardly  proof 
against  its  insinuations.  He  is  in  great  force,  and  in  great  vigor 
of  mind.  He  has  just  completed  an  epitaph  on  Southey,  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  a  committee  at  Keswick,  for  Crosthwaite 
Church.     I  think  it  will  please  you. 

They,  —  all  the  Rydalites,  —  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Words- 
worth, and  Miss  Fenwick,  have  been  quite  charmed,  affected, 
and  instructed  by  the  Invalid's  volume,  sent  down  by  Moxon, 
who  kept  his  secret  like  a  man.  But  a  woman  foimd  it  out, 
for  all  thaif  —  found  you  out,  Mr.  Sly-boots !  Mrs.  Wordsworth, 
after  a  few  pages  were  read,  at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  Miss 
Martineau's  production ;  and  concluded  that  you  knew  all 
about  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  sent  hither.  In  some  of  its  most 
eloquent  parts  it  stops  short  of  their  wishes  and  expectations ; 
but  they  all  agree  that  it  is  a  rare  book,  doing  honor  to  the 
head  and  heart  of  your  able  and  interesting  friend.  Mr.  Words- 
worth praised.it  with  more  unreserve  —  I  may  say,  with  more 
earnestness  —  than  is  usual  with  him.  The  serene  and  heaven- 
ly minded  Miss  Fenwick  was  prodigal  of  her  admiration.  But 
Mrs.  Wordsworth's  was  the  crowning  praise.  She  said,  —  and 
you  know  how  she  would  say  it,  —  "I  wish  I  had  read  exact- 
ly such  a  book  as  that  years  ago  ! " 

I  ought  to  add,  that  they  had  not  finished  the  volmne,  — 
had  only  got  about  haU'  through  it,  —  as  many  interruptions 
occur,  and  they  like  to  read  it  together  ;  one,  of  course,  read- 
ing aloud  to  the  rest.  It  is  a  genuine  and  touching  series  of 
meditations  by  an  invalid,  not  sick  in  mind  or  heart ;  and 
such,  they  doubt  not,  they  will  find  it  to  the  end.  When  I 
said  all  the  Rydalites,  I  ought  to  have  excepted  poor  dear  Miss 
Wordsworth,  who  could  not  bear  sustained  attention  to  any 
book,  but  who  would  be  quite  capable  of  appreciating  a  little 
at  a  time 


H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

80  Russell  Square,  0th  December.  1843. 

....  I  receive  your  congratulations  about  my  ITniversity 
College  occupations  as  you  offer  them.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
me  that  I  am  conscious  of  growing  more  sympathetic,  instead 
of  becoming  more  selfish,  as  I  grow  older.  And  this  is  a  happy 
circumstance,  for  what  otherwise  would  life  be  ]     You  have 
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heard  me  quote  a  fine  motto  by  Goethe  to  one  of  the  »oluaM 
of  hia  Life  :  "  What  in  youth  we  long  for,  wo  have  [Aeixty  uf 
in  old  age  "  ;  and  he  lixplaiuB  this  by  the  remark  lu  the  vul- 
ume,  thut  in  his  youth  he  lovvd  Uothic  oruhttecture.  and  iitoud 
atone  in  tliat  taste.  In  tli«  ndvanci-  of  life  he  found  thii  ritm^ 
gcnonitton  hod  the  start  of  hini.  "  So  it  would  ulwHyB  bu  if 
we  iittiiched  ourselves  to  olijei-tn  unitelliah,  and  which  coQcern 
society  at  lar^j-e.     We  &boiild  then  nevur  he  dieappoint«d. .... 

1  have  had  a  moat  iutereetiug  tetter  from  Harriet  MarUnau, 

wtiiuh  I  mean  to  send  you  next  week She  has  pai^ 

lishcd  anonymously  ti  moat  admiFut)le  book,  "  life  in  the  .Sick- 
Boom."  1  moan  to  bring  it  with  me  when  I  eonie  down  neit 
It  unfolds  the  feeUngs  of  ttioae  who  are  eoodeuiued  tu  u  lonn 
itc/ution  from  the  world  by  aiiJuiess.  It  doea  uot  ajj[ilv  W 
persons  who,  like  you,  tiave  had  sharp  hut  short  disuutt 
Nevertheless,  it  will  excite  you  to  compurisonB  IxitweoH  jBOt- 
self  and  her.     It  has  me,  I  am  conacious. 

1  huve  seen  MiM  Weston  ngain.  She  mquires  rorjf  iJaBj 
after  you.     She  in  liviug  in  St,  John's  Wood 

Have  you  not  remarked  how  much  the  style  of  tlie  T'nui  ii 
changed  now  from  what  it  was  i  One  no  longer  sees  those  fitrog 
declamations  which  caused  Ktoddart  to  get  the  name  uf  lincM 
Slop,  and  tho  paper  the  title  of  The  Thunderer.  It  ban  Inmoow 
mild,  argumentative,  n.nd  discriminating,  1  wrote  hitely  to  W*l- 
ter,  to  tell  him  itiat  I  thought  the  paper  better  than  it  iiaa  \»va 
ever  since  I  have  known  it,  tliat  is,  thirly-sii  years.  Hs  hu 
thanked  me  most  warmly  for  my  moinm^mmt  and 


R(m.*  —  I  made  a  visit  to  Rydal  Mount  this  year.  It  mu 
nneventfid,  with  one  exception.  Lodjiings  were  takesi  famm 
in  a  neat  cottage,  where  an  old  man  and  liis  wife  lived.  On  tirt 
very  first  night,  Decemlwr  24th,  just  a»  1  was  im  the  point  «f 
getting  into  bed,  I  missed  a  vohune  1  had  liceu  reading  I 
stepped  to  the  landing-place  to  call  to  Mrs.  Steele,  when, heing 
in  the  dark,  I  slipped  down  the  stairs.  1  had  a  aevcrc  Wo«  on 
the  left  Bide  ;  then  I  fell  head -foremost,  and  rolled  down  M*«il 
Btnirs.  I  was  stopped  by  two  Bevcre  uoncuaaions.  ■ —  one  on  inj 
left  shoulder,  the  other  on  niy  heart,  or  as  near  aa  may  1x>  ("it 
The  good  old  conple  were  too  mucli  (Hghtened  to  rcndi.-r  nw  soj 
assistance.  I  was  in  severe  pain,  and,  they  say,  aa  pnlcaadaatb. 
1  managed,  however,  tj  j^t  up  to  my  bed,  and  would  not  aft* 


IL  C  It.  KlRSfJ)    AT    KVIUL 


S2H 


II  my  ruuiD, 


utv  QKMBage  to  lie  BKnt  tu  the  Mount.    ]  hud  a  li<;li( 
uid  ptiwt-d  u  tii}f)it  of  piiin  and  wotL'hfulnesE. 

Dnxm/ier  ^iSlk.  —  i  sent  for  James  early ;  he  wuno,  gave  notioa 
to  Mr.  and  Mra.  Wordswcirtli,  and  tlicy  fiillowud  souii.  I  had 
from  tfaem  every  conaiilutiuQ  thitt  friendship  aiid  kindiiewt  oan 
■dminiMtcr.  They  hod  geiit  for  ilr.  Fell,  and  with  him  mme 
Dr.  Ihivy  (the  brother  of  Sir  Humphry,  and  Bun-inUw  of  M™. 
Flcrtcher),  who  was  by  accident  with  him.  Mr,  Fell  felt  my 
body,  and  declared  there  was  nothing  lirokon.  That  may  In, 
but  I  «io  by  no  means  sure  that  I  have  not  received  a  very  scri- 
Mts  tnjtiry.  I  had  a  coll  from  Quillinou  in  the  evening,  as  well 
M  aevoral  from  Wordsworth.  My  second  night  was  not  better 
thau  my  first,  except  that,  by  James's  aid,  1  managed  to  havs 
my  piUowB  laid  more  comfortably. 

jiecembrr  26f/i.  —  In  the  forenoon  Mr.  Fell  came  again,  and 
be  induced  me  to  allow  Jamea  to  dress  me,  and  then  I  was  put 
into  Misa  Wordsworth's  carriage,  and  drawn  up  to  the  Mount 
A  room  WHS  given  mo  adjoining  James's  sleeping-place.  He  is 
oa  excellent  nurae,  and  herG  1  have  felt  myself  infinitely  mom 
comfortnble  than  in  the  cottage,  where  the  kind-hearted  hot 
fe«b)e  fid  couple  only  mode  me  more  sensible  of  my  own  he1p> 
leaaneM.  Dnring  the  day  1  have  found  it  difficult  to  talk.  Mr. 
•nd  MrOt  Wordsworth  have  therefore  tieen  short  in  their  visita. 
1  hftVfl  leanit  the  practical  meaning  of  what  hitherto  bos  been 
«ily  a  phrase,  —  mniothiifj  C/ie  pil/ma.  Ho  who  does  it  aa  Jamea 
docs  ia  a  benefactor. 

hrcrmiirr  30lk.  —  This  was,  comparatively,  a  busy  day.  I 
had  calls  in  my  room  from  Miss  Fcnwiek.  then  from  Mrs.  Qnil- 
linui,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fletcher  ;  and,  in  the  evening,  hear- 
ing tbat  Mrs.  Arnold  was  below,  1  got  James  to  dress  me,  and 
■lu-prised  them  at  their  tea.  1  was  cordially  greeted,  utd  in  ex- 
odieut  apirita.' 

1844. 
H.  0.  R.  T.>  T.  R. 

RruAi.  MocuT,  mb  Jnnniiry,  18*4, 3  a.  m. 

I  ratist  tell  you  sometluug  aliuiit  James.      He  is  fbrty-fiva 

joua  of  age,  and  is  really  u  sort  of  model  servant  for  a  country 

Mtnatiun  like  this,  as  he  is  very  religions  und  moral,  ns  well  ih 

■oexcollent  servant (Woi-dsworth'wmun-scrvant).    Ho  iangreat 
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favorite  with  tlie  funiily,  and  will,  I  dare  aay,  never  leave 
He  told  me  liis  hi8tor>'.  Hu  wiia  brought  up  in  a  workboiUK, 
and  at  nine  years  of  age  wim  timied  uut  of  the  hoose  witii  tvo 
HhiUings  in  hie  pouket.  U'bea  withciut  a  GixpeDC«,  ha  vu 
picked  up  by  a  fHjnier,  who  took  bim  into  his  servico  ou  condi- 
tion that  111!  his  ulothes  should  be  burnt  (ttiey  wit?  su  filthy), 
and  he  vus  to  pay  for  his  new  clothes  out  uf  his  wages  of  twu 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  aimum.  Here  he  stayed  as  long  u  hi 
was  wanted.  "  I  have  been  so  Iwky"  siud  James,  "  tluU  I  mi 
never  outof  plajie  a  day  in  my  life,  for  1  uas  always  taken  inla 
bwrvioe  immediately.  I  never  got  into  a  scrape,  or  was  dnini 
in  my  life,  for  I  never  taste  any  liqnur.  ^Vo  that  I  have  <^ 
laid,  I  coanidtr  my»elf  cu  a  fat<orite  of  JiiHun»!  ! .' "  TUi>  i> 
equal  to  Ooldsmith's  cripple  In  the  Park,  who  remarks  of  bin 
own  state, — you  will  recollect  what  it  was,  —  ""Tie  not  every 
man  that  can  be  bom  with  a  golden  spoon  ui  his  mouth,"  But 
James  has  acquired  his  golden  spoon.  He  has  saved  up  £  W. 
which  he  has  invested  in  railroad  shares.  He  wm  both  rewl 
and  write,  plays  on  the  accordion,  sings,  has  a  taste  for  dni» 
iog,  paints  East«r  eggs  with  gi-eat  taste,  and  is  a  very  rapBct- 
able  tailor.  "I  never  loved  company,"  said  James,  "ud  I 
cannot  be  idle  ;  so  I  am  always  doing  something."  He  is  ntt 
lileratr,  though  bo  can  read  and  writ*,  for  he  seems  haxA\y  In 
know  that  he  is  in  the  ser\-ico  of  a  poet  though  he  must  kiw* 
Bomethiug  of  song-writing.* 


QUILLINAN   TO    R.  C.  R. 

A11B1.ES1DB.  Msreh  »,  UH 
I  am  going  to  write  you  a  short  letter  alxiiit  nothing  fat  Mi* 
Wordswort.h,  who  has  it  on  her  conscience  that  she  lias  not  lalel» 
written  to  you,  though  she  has  nothing  to  say  except  what  jw 
know,  that  a  letter  from  you  is  one  of  tlie  most  acceptable  thinK" 
her  post-bag  ever  contains.  How  are  you  and  yotir  brothorl 
Both  well,  wo  hope  ;  and  wc  never  fancy  yon  quite  well  «hCT 
yoiu-  brother  is  otherwise.  Wo  have  bad  a  roaring  stuna  rf 
wind  here,  which  lusted  two  or  three  days,  and  did  miscWsf 
among  trees,  but  most  at  Rydal  Moimt.  The  two  largest  flf 
those  fine  old  cherry-trees  on  the  terrace,  nearest  the  hotnt, 
were  uprooted,  and  spread  their  length  over   the  w^  vA 
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rd  as  far  the  kitchen-garden ;  two  fir-trees  also,  both  oma- 
tl  fix)m  their  position,  and  one  especially  so  from  its 
e  stem,  have  been  laid  prostrate.'  With  proper  applian- 
bese  might  be  set  up  again,  but  the  expense  here  and  in- 
nience  would  be  greater  than  the  annoyance  of  their  re- 
l.  Such  losses  will  sound  trivial  at  a  distance,  but  they 
;lt  at  home.  Those  cherry-trees  were  old  servants  and 
smions.  Dora  and  the  birds  used  (m  her  younger  days)  to 
together  on  the  boughs  for  the  fruit.  ....  Mr.  Words- 
i  has  been  working  very  hard  lately,  to  veiy  little  purpose, 
jnd  the  versification  of  "  The  Excursion,"  with  some  parts 
ich  he  is  dissatisfied,  and  no  doubt  justly  ;  but  to  mend  it 
•ut  losing  more,  in  the  freshness  and  the  force  of  expres- 
than  hg  will  gam  in  variety  of  cadence,  is,  in  most  cases, 
eve,  impracticable.  It  will  do,  in  spite  of  my  Lord  Jeffrey 
ts  occasionxd  defects  m  metrical  construction,  <fec 
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Ambleside,  April  7, 1844. 

.  .  As  to  Article  3  in  the  Projective  Review  on  "  Ves- 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,**  it  is  about  as  bad  as 
irretched  book  itself     I  wish  wicked  people  (like  you) 

not  so  clevjer,  or  clever  people  (like  you)  were  not  so 
d.     That  volume  of  **  Thoughts  on  the  Vestiges  of  Crea- 

is  a  book  of  hypotheses  groimded  mainly  on  the  modem 
series  in  geology  ;  a  grand  and  solid  foundation,  on  which 
hinkers  build  nebulous  towers  that  reach  the  skies,  and 
those  airy  observatories  pry  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  pe- 
iie  inner  mind  of  the  Almighty,  and  look  down  with  pity 
e  ignorant  multitudes  who  have  nothing  to  help  them  in 
heavenward  aspirations  but  blind  faith  in  the  truths  of 
led  religion.     "  Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose !  " 


Wordsworth  to  H.  C.  R 

14th  July,  1844. 

.  .  Dr.  Arnold's  "  Life  "  Mrs.  Wordsworth  has  read  dili- 
7,  The  first  volume  she  read  Jiloud  to  mo,  and  1  have 
than  skimmed  the  second.  He  was  a  truly  good  man  ; 
}  ardent  a  mind,  however,  to  be  always  judicious  on  the 
points  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  polity  that  occupied 
ind,  and  upon  which  he  often  wrote  and  acted  under 
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strong  prejudices  and  with  haxnrdoue  conlidouec.  Bat  tin 
book,  notwitliBtundiug  tbese  objeotious,  must  do  good,  ari 
ffreat  good.  Hia  benevolence  wiw  bo  enrnent,  his  life  so  tadoi- 
triouB,  bin  atfectioua,  domestic  and  suctal,  s(i  iiiteuKe,  hin  fidA 
so  warm  and  firm,  and  iiis  endeavtir  to  n^iiliite  hia  life  by  It  w 
Oonetant,  that  hie  eiftinple  Miimot  but  l>e  beueBcin),  antniD 
quarters  where  hia  opiuioua  miiy  he  uioat  disliked.  How  be 
hated  siu,  iukI  loved  mid  thinited  after  holiueas .'  O  thai  m> 
this  path  he  were  univorsally  followed  !  .  .  .  . 

Avffu»l  S8lA.  ~ {Bary.)  Begnu  a  taek  which  I  Mt  mywtf 
for  luy  Bury  visit,  —  that  of  looking  over  a  ftw  ywirrf  l«tten 
I  find  difficnlty  in  determining  which  I  ahonld  pr«»erw,  and 
whiuh  destroy.  Somettmea  the  fVieud  is  dead,  aad  w 
the  triendahlp. 


upon  bra  I 


H.  C,  R.  TO  Mna,  Wobdswokth. 

30  Ri-HSELL  SQtiARE,  IBtli  SctiUnnbi 

....  My  month  there  {at  Bury)  waa  brokoD  in  upoabfa 
short  viait  to  Playford,  Yarmouth,  and  Norwioh.  Old  Cliirk- 
Bon  is  really  a  wonderAil  creature,  were  be  only  contempbited 
aa  an  animal.  There  lie  is,  in  hie  eighty-fifth  year,  aa  hbon- 
oua  and  ualmly  strenuons  in  bis  pursuits  as  be  waa  fifty  nr 
sixty  yeora  ago.  By  the  by,  I  am  afraid  I  am  writing  MO- 
BBUse  :  for  this  is  not  an  anira'tl  habit  or  quality.  I  uwant  to 
refer  to  that  strength  of  bodUy  oonatitutiou.  witluiut  whicb 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  inautfieient  to  prodnco  tlw 
effects  by  which  a  gr«at  nitnd  or  cbarseter  is  known.  I  haw 
often  applied  this  remark  to  your  husband,  in  couoection  «t(b 
another,  ~-  that  i  believe  all  the  first-rate  geniuaca  in  poebr, 
the  fine  arts,  &c.,  &c,  have  been  strong  and  hmdt^jr,  aid 
might  have  been  good  laborers ;  while  it  is  onlj  th«  aMW^ 
rate  geniuses  who  are  cripples,  or  deformed,  or  defective  in 
their  bodily  qualitica.  What  a  digression  this  ia  I  YouH 
think  1  can  have  nothing  to  say.  However,  to  go  on  :  ClaAsoB 
waa  bnay  during  the  throe  days  I  was  there,  writing  lettoi 
assiduoualy  both  to  private  Mends  and  for  the  pross,  and  tH 
for  hia  "■  Alricana."  He  ia  happy  in  this,  that  ha  eutinot  mm 
ditficulties.  or  danifors.  or  doubts  in  any  interest  he  has  em- 
braced, or  iu  any  act  he  has  to  do.  No  one  ever  more  Gudk- 
fiilly  diaehar^'d  the  duty  of  hiiping  wliich  the  p<iet  has  laiil 
dowa     He  does  not  believe  that  Teiaa  will  be  unitod  to  the 
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lUtrs.  Ha  will  nnt  nee  that  France  nnd  AmericA  ore  doing 
their  power  to  get  nil  of  their  reciprocal  obligMions  to 
nnu!  the  slave-trude.  Howovor  difficult  tbc  hill  may  be  to 
fitab.  he  tnils  on,  and  hau  no  doubt  of  reaching  the  summit. 


I  retnmod  to  London  on  the  4th  of  this  month,  nnd  was 

ry  800U  prpaued  to  join  the   Britiali  Archteological  Associa- 

la,  «hich  was  to  hold  its  ftrst  solema  mcetini;  or  sitting  at 

knt«rl>UTy  on  the  9tli.     What  a  pity  it  is,  that  I  cannot  tell 

iher  you,  in  fact,  know  anything  abont  this  Wmed  body 

it,  or  whether  you  in  your,  lie  it  i^orunce,  or  be  it  knowl- 

,  cure  anything  alwut  it  or  not.     Von  know,  thnt  is,  you 

ill  in  11  HKCMid,  thut  tliia  is  an  imitation  of  the  ScieiitiHc  Asso- 

itioD,  which,  in  detiunce  of  the  ponal  statutes  n^iimrt  vb- 

gouB  lirom  place  to  place  annnally,  hannting  the  great 

rna  auecossirely,  and  inflicting  on  the  inhaNtanlrs  trtnnen- 

u  long  speeches  —  or  rather  papers,  worse  tlian  speeches  — 

nuittuTB  appertaining  to  Natunu  History  and  Science.    The 

tttiqitaries.  on  the  other  hand,  discourse  on  antiquities ;  and 

ir  journeys  will  have  a  local  propriety  or  object,  l)ccauae 

I  AMociation  assembles  for  the  purpone  of  investigating  the 

iqnitics  of  the  spot.     Thoy  began  very  wisely  with  Contor- 

fy,  fti"  ttiia  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity  abound  in  almost 

reiyTariety  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  Association  had  the  cordial 

iperation  of  all  the  local  authorities.     The  Bean  and  Chap^ 

opene<l  their  enthednd  to  us  without  any  restriction,  —  an 

fliftt  Juid  never  been  done  before  ;  and  every  part  of  that 

stmctiu^  was  open  to  the  freest  inspection,  without 

annoying  fee-exacting  companionship  of  vei^r  or  attend- 

,  mnJc  or  fbmalc.     The  Mayor,  in  one  of  hia  speeches  in 

He,  doclarud  that  there  are  thousands  of  the  citizens  of 

tart«rlniry  who  have  never  seen  the  interior  of  the  Ooistcn. 

dtenge,  there  is  no  doubt,  will  now  take  place.     I  never 

m  any  religious  edilico  to  so  great  an  ad\'antage  befure.     In 

rery  part  it  is  a  tnarvelloiiB  building. 

(to  the  second  day  we  made  a  sort  of  stippIementAl  pil- 
rliANge.  We  esplored  harrows  at  two  places,  —  one  in  Bourne 
* ,  the  seat  of  our  President,  Lord  Albert  Conyugham,  who 
luMpitnbly  entertaine<l  us  at  hia  mansion.  I  had  now  — 
one's  seventieth  year  is  not  to  lie  lightly  prised  —  naw 
Some  half  dtnteii  Inrrows  were  opened,  and 
were  productive.     Stnnding  romid  the  diggera 
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into  the  chalk  soil,  my  attention  was  revived  by  a  cry,  — 
"  Take  c&re  I  there  's  Bomcthiog,"  1  looked,  aod  distiuguiHbe<i 
a  reddish  spot  in  the  chalk.  The  operator  vciy  carefully  du;; 
with  his  hugers  all  arouud.  aud  shortly  brought  up  a  wliule 
um,  filled,  as  euch  are,  realiy,  with  ashes  aud  bones.  Thtn 
had  been  before  picked  up  teeth,  fragments  of  glass,  proUililr 
lachrymals,  bits  of  metal  which  the  learoed  aloue  cnn  propcrir 
describe  or  even  name. 

Another   barrow    revealed    to  us  a  skeleton    lying  on  its 

Among  our  leaders  at  this  meeting  was  an  old  aoqimiDtann 
of  yours,  the  Dean  of  Hereford.  He  presided  over  this  verr 
class  of  what  is  called  the  "  Primeval  Section,"  and  fiudiug 
that  he  was  going  to  preside  on  one  of  the  mornings.  1  be- 
thought myself  that  1  might  eontribute  to  the  enjoymuut  of 
the  audience,  in  the  degree  of  their  accessibility  to  such  impn* 
sions.     I  wrote  down  from  aiemory  one  of  my  favorite  soanetg, 

"  How  pmflilcsi.  the  rclica  \\\M  we  cull," 

and  took  it  to  him.  He  heartily  thanked  me  for  it,  and  read 
it  with  effect 

On  the  Thursday  I  accompanied  a  select  party,  led  by  Lonl 
A.  C,  to  look  over  the  Castle  of  Dover,  where  we  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  recesses  of  that  living  fortification  (most  <^ 
such  buildings  are  mere  antiquities)  by  the  governor,  who 
fiited  us  into  the  bargain. 

The  entertainment  of  another  day  consisted,  among  other 
things,  in  the  unrolling  of  a  mummy,  —  so  that  you  will  (dlow 
there  was  no  want  of  a  variety  of  objects  to  interest  us ;  aiid  ae 
had  a  number  of  pleasant  men.  Dr.  Buckland  combines  so  much 
good-humor  with  his  zeal,  and  mixes  his  geological  n-ith  his 
antiquarian  researches  with  so  e<)ual  an  interest,  as  to  be  quite 
unique  among  scholars  and  men  of  science.  The  whole  neat 
off  very  pleasantly,  and  1  have  no  doubt  wherever  we  go  we 
shall  spread  the  love  of  antiquities. 


Barron  Field  to  H.  C.  R. 

Meadfoot  Hocse.  Tobquat,  2lat  October,  IBM. 

You  do  me  no  more  than  justice  in  saying  that  I  shall  not  be 

unhappy  by  being  left  without  interruption  to  my  Iwok*.    I 

have  here,  for  the  first  time,  got  ray  portion  of  my  fether's 

librar}',  who  was  deacon  of  an  Independent  church,  and  as) 


»1 
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■lovouring  Baxter's  "  Life  and  Times."  What  a  liberal  thoii^ 
unliodcii  ('hrjstiiui  wuh  he !  Why  van  tiot  the  Uhuruh  re- 
fonaed  by  him  mid  the  rest  of  the  Loudou  ministers  at  the 
Rtfatumtion  1  Nothing  him  Scon  done  uinco,  liir  now  neiu-lj 
Iwo  huiiilrwl  yeara.  Whiit  n  nohle  pMsn^'e  is  the  following! 
—  "  Thi'refore,  I  would  have  had  the  brethren  to  have  otTcred 
the  Piirliumeiit  the  Creed,  the  Lurd'ii  Prayer,  and  the  Doo- 
nldgiie  alone  as  our  easentiale  or  fmidiuoentAU,  which  at  lenot 
contain  all  that  is  noeessary  to  BolviitiotJ.  and  hath  been  by  all 
tbo  Ancient  chureheH  taken  for  tho  sum  of  their  ruligioa  And 
wbereaa  they  still  said,  '  A  Sooiniiiii  or  a  Pupist  will  subsuriba 
«U  thia.'  I  answered  them,  '  So  inueh  the  lietter,  and  ao  much 
tb«  litter  it  is  to  be  the  mattor  of  our  (suiic»rd.  But  if  you 
nru  Hitaid  of  communion  with  Papists  and  Sociniaiw,  it  miiat 
not  be  avoided  by  making  a  new  rule  or  test  of  faith  which 
tbcy  will  not  subscribe  to,  or  by  forcing  others  to  subscribe  to 
tnorv  than  lAri/  oui  du,  but  by  calling  them  to  account  when- 
ever in  preaching  or  writing  they  contradict  or  abuse  the 
truth  to  which  they  have  subscribed.  This  is  the  work  of 
garenunent,  and  wu  must  nut  think  to  make  laws  servo  in- 
stead of  judgment  and  execution  ;  nor  must  we  make  new 
kWB  as  often  as  heretics  will  misinterpret  and  Biihscnbe  tha 
old }  for,  when  yuu  have  put  in  all  the  words  you  can  deviso, 
■ome  liereticH  will  put  their  own  sense  on  them,  and  subscribe 
tlieni.  And  wo  must  not  blame  God  fur  not  making  a  law 
thkt  nil  uum  can  misinterpret  or  break,  and  think  to  nmk» 
such  n  one  oiirwlves,  because  God  could  not  or  would  nut. 
These  proaumptiouffand  errors  have  dirided  and  distract^  the 
Oiristtan  Church,  and  one  would  think  experience  should  vave 
us  from  them.' " 

H.  C.  B.  TO  Mrs,  Wobdswortii. 

Movrinlwr  30,  Ut4. 

Rogers  said  alUr  bis  loss  :  *  "  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself 
If  I  were  unable  to  bear  a.  shock  like  tliis  nt  my  a^.  Itr 
would  bo  an  amiiscmeut  to  mo  to  see  on  how  little  1  omiH 
lire,  if  it  wore  necessary.  But  T  shall  not  lie  put  to  the  cs> 
periment.     Let  the  worst  uome,  we  shall  not  lie  mined." 

[In  a  letter  writtcu  about  tho  same  time.  H.  (.'.  K.  says:] 
"Kogers  loves  children,  and  is  foud  of  the  souietv  of  young 
people.  '  When  I  am  old  and  Iwdridden,"  he  says,  '  t 
duUI  be  read  to  by  young  people,  —  Walter  Scott's  novels, 
perbapo.'" 

•  Tl.»  B'oik  rolbefT. 
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CHAPTER   XVia. 


,  DiBSBHTSBs  Chapels  Act,  T  &  8  Vior.  cb.  4 


[Mil  RoHiNgon  used  oneo  « 
atiytbing  of  Ihv  sliffhluit  ii»  u 
-     •  Ohaucta  Aol,  lUc  i'h 
y  Hall)  in  Gordon  S 
omlun.     Ha  had  c 


lUuire 
Collego.  L 

tail  fctmr 

sbuuld  fe«l  able  h 


llioushi 
ttM  Kdltor  stuTftels  It  Sit  duty  to  givn  u 
by  Mi.  KobfiuoD,  oa  A  Mibjfct  so  vgry  oaar  le  ni 
wiu  lo  him  a  matter  or  niixiety  aiid  perpli^iil}'  U 
intniited,  and  it  Is  believed  that  cuoii  Mixirsty  »i 
all  meuclDa  oTbis  ilinre  in  alKiirs  such  as  ttuManowix 


uidtbtontabliitl 

itact  uf  Btudsiiti  „f  UabtMIr  ' 
d  ud  »a>  aiMrl  hrgn  baniUaf  of  WH* 
ctt,  mewiing,  na  doubt,  to  uao  ihcm  il  ka 
liiilscnucH.  The  pacing 
f  evMt  of  W-  '"-  ■■  " 
Liiiglc  eutijwl 


•vwy  pnge  ofliis  .Ijary  »»l 

:clUTnni;A^]cra]|affin< 

kom  the  ps|Hm  w  foJIkIbI 

'lo  Uie  cud  of  hi>  UCe,  U 


I.  were  pahliflhed  in  a  se^iande  vt^niK.     Mr.  Bnhia- 

ran  wan  onB  oT  iW  edilori.  The  S«t  or  the  extncCa  about  tii  br  givpn  ftflm 
Mr,  Kobinton's  collections  ore  inmi  a  paper.  pOMibly  nf  Mr.  Ktibiiif^un'i  am- 
pMiUon,  whiobwonu  to  liars  b«eu  intsnitHd  Jar  an  InHoductiuB  lu  ttitKi- 


"  BeTnre  Lhli  aal  wu  f  n»ed,  th«  Law  Courts  had  Kf^i^d  l-i  r«>iiinii(t  flw 
poaslbiljln''  of  men  neMinit  fcr  nllBftms  Bierri»««,  each  nirfrMmid  m  tn 
hi*  indhtdnal  idcu  of  dntniiBt.  Thty  iiuisWd  tint  tlia  mara  ininl*,  iHnhfi  if 
{ind.  n^  by  any  rel<^oni>l°  In  their*  deedt,  mtut  c^wenCinllv  loisii  iIid  innuiK 
clntlon  or  Kime  peculiar  mRlapliy^icnl  vicn  of  faith,  and  that  thp  iluly  nf  At 
Law  Conrta  wan  to  Bnd  out  and  define  (he^  tieH*,  and  tn  onnOno  Fncli  rrll- 
elanhta  and  their  tueceawn  within  then)  IbriiliniBafiqr.  Thi-  uimiiciiiiH. 
In  the  cloarCKt  tnnnner,  the  tiiV  Protettiuit  llbvrty  of  privati?  .judicnHinl.  '<•!>■ 
fetHnd  by  the  acddont  of  ancestral  creed,  and  pr^toctril  frrnn  nil  Tn'pil"ihiri»l 
interTerenoc.' " 

"  By  the  eflbctnftfie  lepit  division!  in  the  (vi-  '.      .  ^  l>ii-l 

Fond,  and  of  the  WBlvartiampton  Cbapri,  the  N  ::  !  iM 

IralHiid.  who  held  nllEloui  opinions  nt  variwic  ■  '""  uf 

thp  Church  of  Rnalnnd.  foniid  that  the  title  to  il..  (■■■ftl 

raiieioHi  nropertr  wtiioh  had  bean  CToatod  bvili' I  ui  i«l 

added  to  Iw  diedvalves,  wiu  bad." 

"  Thongh  its  inv^ldltT  had  never  licmi  previiiu^lvBaiipBcteil,  Uumi 
alu)¥red  that  it  had  been  iMul  ftwnmrlv.  if  not  qnile,  ai ' " 

A*  it  had  be«n  mada  illefml  br  £ht  Tolnatioe  Aa 
otitil  1813 ,•  to  lm|iuga  tha  ili>clrln0  of  tlw  Trinity,  t 
entltlod  to  retain  posaetsliiu  of  h  clupel  built  before  ItaM  time.] 
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MARCH  12th.  — I  learned  to-daj  that  the  Bill  lately 
brought  into  the  House  of  Loi^  for  the  relief  of  Dis' 
senters  by  the  Chancellor  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  Unita- 
rians. It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  orthodox  wiU  not 
have  power  to  throw  it  out. 

March  2Sd.  —  How  strange,  that  1  should  have  actually  for- 
gotten till  now  a  very  remarkable  incident !  I  was  requested 
by  Edwin  Field  ♦  to  accompany  him  and  Mr.  Thomley  t  on  a 
deputation  to  Lord  Brougham  to  secure  his  interest  on  behalf 
of  the  Unitarian  Relief  Bill.  This,  1  believe,  the  Unitarians 
will  have ;  but  1  have  not  the  slightest  hope  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. The  orthodox  will  be  too  powerful  But  I  shall  have 
opportunities  of  reverting  to  this  subject,  as  I  am  requested  on 
Tuesday  to  go  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

March  26th.  —  A  busy  day  and  a  memorable  one,  inasmuch 
as  I  foimd  myself,  mirahile  dictUy  in  the  study  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,^  as  one  of  a  deputation  to  discuss  with  him  the 
Unitarian  BilL     There  were  nine  of  us. 

.  .  •  •  • 

The  Bishop  began  by  being  strongly  against  us  in  principle. 
The  only  point  made  by  the  Bishop  was  the  ii^justice  of  hold- 
ing property  intended  for  the  promotion  of  one  set  of  opinions, 
and  maintaining  the  very  opposite.  At  the  same  time,  he  al- 
lowed the  utility  of  a  limitation  on  litigation,  and  that  it  was 
not  right  to  make  .orthodoxy  the  subject  of  litigation  in  secular 
courts. 

[On  the  25th  of  April,  a  very  long  and  able  letter  of  H.  C.  R's 
on  this  subject,  signed  "A  Barrister,"  appeared  in  the  Times, 
From  it  the  last  sentence  only  shall  be  extracted.  Many  other 
letters  and  papers  of  his  were  published,  but  space  will  not 
allow  any  enumeration  of  thera.] 

**  The  Unitarians  maintain,  certainly,  very  obnoxious  opinions, 
and  thereby  expose  themselves  to  obloquy ;  while  their  adver- 
saries, in  violation  of  all  the  professed  principles  of  dissent, 
are  striving  to  turn  a  penny  by  means  of  their  pretended  or- 
thodoxy ;  and  that  after  a  silence,  an  acquiescence,  a  fellowship, 
an  acting  in  concert  with  those  they  seek  to  plunder,  of  more 
than  a  century's  duration.     Is  this  to  be  j)ermitted  ] " 

June  6th.  —  I  went  as  early  as  four  to  the  Commons.     There 

•  A  solicitor nnder  whoue  charge  the  Bill  was  chiefly  placed,  and  afterwards 
•ne  of  H.  C.  R.'s  executors. 

t  M.  P.  for  Wolverhampton. 

t  Bishop  Blomfield,  koii  of  H.  C.  R.'s  old  Bury  schoolmaster.  See  YoL  E 
p.  S. 
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Lj  stayed  till  twelve,  when  I  cjuue  borne  with  Cookaou. 

^ntereating  delmti",  but  a  Budly  oue-sideil  ouo.     Fur  the  KD, 

PAttoniey-GenenU  •  mlmirubly  luniiuoiis.     MatMuIuy  eloqiiem 

'  and  impreeaive,  but  stil!  not  quite  what  I  liked.  —  a  want  of 
deliwLcy.  Moacktoii  Milnaa  ingeuioiia  and  earnest, — lUi  un- 
expected speeuh.  Gladstone  his'toriual  and  elalxirute.  .Sbcil 
wild,  extravagant,  and  fuuuy,  esptxiiully  iu  an  attatik  on  Sir 
Robert  Inglis.  Sir  Robert  Peel  very  dignitied  and  oooficieu- 
tioua.  Lord  John  Russell,  —  not  much  in  his  speech,  beyond 
his  teetiuony  to  tho  merits  of  the  Bilt  Contra.  Such  a  set! 
Not  a  ulieer  elicited  the  whole  nigbt  They  consist^  of  Sir 
Robert  Inglia,  Pltimptre,  Colquhoun,  imd  Foi  Maule.  Lori 
Saiidon  spoke,  but  it  is  not  clear  on  which  aide  he  moant  tn 
ajwiik.     Ou  tho  whole,  it  wua  an  evening  of  very  great  ewite- 

,  inent  and  pleasure,  and  I  shall  huve  now  a  few  days  of  plea*- 
*  [1  talkit^  over  this  business. 
Jnlff  GtA.  —  I  went  to  carry  papers  to  the  Btsbop  of  Nor 

F  vicli,  ou  whom  Mark  Philhpa  and  1  had  previoualy  called.  He 
received  me  with  great  personal  kindness,  but  said  :  "  I  aliail 
take  no  part  in  the  measure.  1  cannot  oppose  a  Gill  whiub  is 
to  extend  rehgioua  liberty,  but  I  cannot  aasiat  a  Bill  whidi  in 
io  favor   UnitariaBism,"  —  I  gravely  said,  "  I  should  have* 

I  Tery  bad  opinion  of  any  bishop  who  did."  — "'  How  do  yon 
I  that?"  he  asked.  —  "Thiw.  my  Loni.    This  hill  nfJ! 
merely  extend  to   Unitarians  the  same  iimtectinn  which  all 
r  Protestant  Disscnten*  enjoy.     To  bo  relieved  from  petw 

■fflition  is  a  great  blessing,  but  surely  not  a/avor."-       " 

ttaiuly  nnt.     And  is  that  all  tluit  your  Bill  does  t " — "  Toor 
lonlship  shall  Judge."     I   then  put  into   his    bands  len 
papcra,  which,  as  I  was  the  next  day  informed,  kept  him 
night,  and  idtinmt«ly  he  voted  for  and  apeke  i     " 
Bill. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Wordsworth. 

Iltbllay.V 
.  I  never  felt  so  strong  an  interest  in  any  meaaim^f 

legislation.  Not,  if  I  know  my  own  feelings,  from  any  pw* 
interest  I  take  in  Vnitarians,  as  aticb,  but  liecanae  tlioy  ue 
atfuiding  in  the  breach  in  a  case  of  religious  liberty.  Sim^y. 
if  there  he  such  a  tiling  as  persecution,  it  is  that  of  sieving  tlitl 
people  are  Io  \m  robliet!  of  their  own  property  b  '^"^  ' 

have  thought  proper  to  change  Uieir  opinions,  f 
faith.  .... 


' — "Ytmr 
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June  24th.  —  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Fletcher,  giving,  her  an  account 
of  the  Bill.  I  ventured  to  remark  on  the  single  defect  of 
Wordsworth's  character.  He  has  lost  his  love  of  liberty,  not 
his  humanity,  but  his  confidence  in  mankind. 

Wordsworth  to  H.  C.  R. 

14th  July,  1844. 

I  wrote  to  you  at  some  length  immediately  on  receipt  of 
your  last  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  but  as  my  letter  turned  mainly 
on  the  subject  of  yoiu^,  —  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill,  —  I 
could  not  muster  resolution  to  send  it,  for  I  felt  it  was  reviving 
matter  of  which  you  had  had  too  much. 

I  was  averse  to  the  Bill,  and  my  opinion  is  not  changed.  I 
do  not  consider  the  authorities  you  appeal  to  as  the  best  judges 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  which  it  is  absurd  to  treat  as  a  mere 
question  of  property,  or  any  gross  material  right  or  privilege, 
—  say  a  right  of  road,  or  any  other  thing  of  the  kind,  for  which 
usage  may  be  pleaded.  But  the  same  considerations  that  pre- 
vented my  sending  the  letter  in  which  the  subject  was  treated 
at  length  forbid  me  to  enter  again  upon  it ;  so  let  it  rest  till 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  and  then  if  it  be  thought 
worth  while,  we  may  revert  to  it.  ...  . 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Wordsworth. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  24th  July,  1844. 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  a  letter  in  your  handwriting, 
though  that  pleasure  was  lessened  by  its  bearing  marks  of  being 
written  with  uneasiness,  if  not  pain.  I  am  not  going  to  tease 
you  by  discussing  a  subject  you  wish  to  avoid,  and  therefore  I 
shall  leave  entirely  unnoticed  the  topic  involved  in  your  em- 
phatic declaration  that  you  dislike  the  Bill  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  my  unremitted  exertions  for  the  last  two,  or  rather 
three,  months,  and  which  exertions  have  been  rewarded  by  a 
triumphant  victory.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that  the  great 
lawyers  are  no  authority  whatever  on  any  other  than  a  question 
of  property,  and  of  a  gross  material  right.  I  shall  therefore 
merely  try  to  convince  you,  that  you  are  under  a  mistake  al- 
together about  the  other  question  which  you  allude  to,  and 
which  you  and  I  very  well  understand ;  that  is,  we  know  what 
is  meant  by  it,  and  can  allude  to  it  without  further  statement. 
Vour  friendj  Sir  Rol)ert  Inglis,  declared  expressly,  that  he  con- 
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sidered  the  Bill  merely  m  a  qtieBtion  of  property,  and  t 
test  of  tbc  Bbhop  nf  Exeter  went  almost  alt<?getfa«  on  ilic 
groTwd  that  tlie  law  of  truiita  wan  violnled  by  it.  Thhi  vu 
treiit«d  by  ttic  Inw  lords  with  Bomethiug  like  8uuni,  and  vtm 
will  allow  that  they  are,  ou  Huchaquetitiui),  abaolutu  Muthonly 

But  the  other  quoetioa  which  you  have  in  your  mind  hiu  ^ 
thirty  years  ceiwetl  to  be  a  question  arguiilile  eitlier  in  a  wort 
of  law  or  in  a  legislative  body  ;  for,  by  Mr,  Smith's  Act,  iludi 
paiised  in  1S13.  Unitarianiam  is  put  on  a  pcrfl-ct  equality  vilfa 
nil  other  Tarieties  of  Pnitoxtant  dissent.  And  in  die  Uri* 
Hewley  ciisc,  it  was  dpclared  unammnutlj/  by  the  judges  thit 
■iuiiethatAct.Ohapclsftir  preaching  Uuitariauisin  may  be  lcgiJ?y 
endoweil,  and,  by  this  declaration,  all  that  stuff  is  at  ouw  dU- 
powd  of  which  such  men  as  Mr.  Plumptre,  Lord  Mountnuhel, 
die  are  eontinually  repeating,  that  the  assertion  of  anti-Trim- 
tAriaiiisni  (that  is,  Arinnism  as  well  as  iSoi^iniantsm)  is  an  oRcnc? 
at  common  law.  The  only  qncBtiou,  therefore,  which  the  Icp»- 
Uturc  was  called  upon  to  nnawcr,  had  a  reference  nit-relj  m 
the  material  and  gross  interest  in  the  old  chapels  built  bdbn 
Mr.  Smrth's  Act 

The  right  to  preach  Cnitnrianism  being  nacertnincd  by  ifce 
statute  law  and  the  decinration  of  the  judge*  on  that  point. 
vJK.,  the  mere  question  of  property-.  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  and  rfwr 
other  law  lord,  witli  the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney -(lencml 
(and  Mr.  Glaffatone  on  High-<Jhurch  principles),  held  that  it 
was  a  monstrous  injustice  to  take  from  the  I'nitAriaus,  merek 
on  a  law  fiction,  the  property  tliey  hiid  hold  for  several  gentm- 
tioiis  ;  that  tjecauee,  beforu  1813,  Uuitiirinniinn  wan  nut  lukr- 
ated,  tfaorefore  it  must  be^  interred  that  Traiitnruuiiain  *iu 
intended,  the  fact  Iwing  Vieyond  all  coutrndictiow,  oa  Mr.  Gki 
stone  asserted,  after  a  \m^  historical  investigation,  tliat  nhite 
the  Independents  (of  William's  and  Anne's  time)  inwrtud  in 
their  fomidation  deeds  a  fbrmal  declaration  of  their  dodrine^ 
the  Presbyterians,  though  the  Ariau  controveniy  was  thru 
carrying  on.  refused  to  binil  themselves  to  any  faith  wliat^tw. 
In  this  they  acted  consistently,  ns  Dissentwrs  (tlie  firrt  pric- 
ciple  of  Dissent  is  self-govcmmmt) ;  and  having  left  the  (.'i'urrli 
because  they  would  not  submit  to  her  dictation,  neither  wniiU 
they  call  upon  others  to  submit  to  Ihnm.  Ni>r  wtmld  Aw 
deprive  themselves  of  the  power  to  chaugo,  if  llitr,-  tboiigiit 
proper.  Whether  this  was  riirht  or  wrong  in  itself  is  not  tli> 
queation.  but  whether,  they  res^mng  to  theinselve*  tin 
right,  utter  strangers,  and  eivn  (memics(tmch  aa  Iiidupend*nu 
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were),  ought  to  haye  the  power  to  strip  them  of  their  property 
for  doing  what  they  liked  in  the  exercise  of  that  ri^t,  even 
after  Unitarianism  had  become  perfectly  legal.  I  do  not  at  all 
wonder  that  you,  and  other  orthodox  Christians  (before  you 
troubled  yourselves  to  learn  what  the  facts  were  as  to  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  history  of  Nonconfor- 
mity, before  and  after  the  Act  of  Toleration),  should  be  averse 
to  the  Bill ;  but  I  have  met  with  very  few  indeed  who,  after 
investigation,  did  not  declare  themselves  satisfied  with  the 

BiU. 

•  •  •  .  • 

If  you  had  lived  when  the  writ  de  hoeretico  comburendo  was 
abolished,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have  resisted  the  abolition 
on  the  ground  that  it  favored  heresy ;  though,  certainly,  it 
was  a  great  gain  to  heretics  that  they  were  no  longer  liable  to 
be  burned 

Whether  or  not  it  is  right  to  allow  Unitarianism  as  a  form 
of  Christianity  is  another  question,  —  and  this  would  be  iairiy 
met  by  a  motion  to  repeal  Mr.  Smith's  Act  and  re-enact  the 
old  penal  statutes.  And  as  you  say  you  dislike  this  Bill,  you 
ought  in  consistency  to  like  such  a  Bill,  which  I  am  sure  you 
would  not. 


H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

27th  December,  1844. 

Yesterday  I  went  down  to  Ambleside.  There  I  called  on 
Dr.  Dfitvy,  and  also  on  Mr.  Carr,  a  very  sensible  man,  whose 
company  I  like.  He  is,  however,  as  well  as  the  poet,  a  sturdy 
enemy  to  the  Bill,  —  our  Bill.  I  shall  punish  him  for  this  in- 
iquity, by  making  him  read  fay  articles  in  the  Times  on  the 
subject  You  may  call  this  a  cruel  punishment,  but  he  de- 
serves no  better.  I  have  had  a  little  sparring  with  the  poet 
on  the  subject.  He  has  not  thrown  any  light  on  it ;  and,  in- 
deed, his  erroneous  conclusion  arises  from  unacquaintance  with 
the  facts.  On  one  point  I  agree  with  him,  that  no  dissenter 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  endowments  for  the  maintenance 
of  particular  opinions,  that  may  make  it  their  interest  not  to 
return  to  the  Church.  This,  in  fact,  is  quite  in  conformity 
with  the  view  taken  by  the  irnitarians  in  support  of  the  BilL 
Wordsworth,  like  most  others  of  the  orthodox,  has  an  un- 
reasonable dislike  to  Unitarians,  but  really  knows  very  little 
about  them.     I   have,  however,  told  him  that  I  am  now  a 
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member  of  the  Uuitarian  AsBociation,  aud  he  roceivea  Uui 
kindly,  for  ho  really  has  no  bittcmests  about  hiru.  And  thou^ 
he  has  PiiBeyite  pi-opensities,  he  by  no  moaus  approvw  uf  titt 

excess  to  which  Biu-h  cccleaitwtical  firebrands  as lUiU 

are  now  driving  their  iidhereuta.  He  thinks  that  if  there  ht 
Mot  somo  reluxatitJu,  and  if  the  Pnsey  or  Popery  purty  pensint. 
a  civil  war  is  likely  to  bu  excited,  and  that  it  would  break  out 
in  Scotland.  This  would  be  u  sad  prospect,  if  it  were  nol 
ptetty  certain  thut  thetie  high  Prelatists  have  already  excittd 
a  reaction  that  will  crush  t}iem. 


CHAPTER  XiX. 
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DSOSMJlERS0eh.  —  (RyAal.)  Slept inthe 
after  my  fall,  I  was  nunied  kist  year  by  that  execllinit  K^ 
vant,  Jnnies.  Last  ni;;ht  heard  Wordsworth  read  prayerafion 
Thornton's  collection  with  remarkable  beauty  and  effect  H< 
told  me,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellii^ton,  being  on  a  rialt,  nt 
informed  by  hia  host  that  he  had  family  prayers  in  the  iiK«- 
ing.  Would  he  attend  I  "  With  great  pleasure."  said  iLe 
Duke.  The  gentleman  rend  out  of  thja  Ixiok.  "  What !  loti 
use  fancff  prayera  i "  The  Duke  never  came  down  agrtin.  Kt 
expected  the  Church  pmyera,  which  Wordsworth  uses  in  thti 
morning. 

Dined  at  Mrs.  Fletcher'a,*  A  party  of  pjght  only.  Anmg 
those  present  were  Mr.  Jctfries,  the  tlergjnjan,  aiid  Uu^Bf 
Coleridge.  Young  Fletcher,  the  Oxonian,  and  future  headrf 
the  house,  also  there,  —  n  genteel  youth,  with  a  Puaeyite  ttn- 
dency.  H.  Coleridge  behaved  verj'  well.  Ho  rend  some  irttnei 
on  Dr.  Arnold  which  I  could  not  comprehend,  —  he  read  thtm 
80  unpleasantly  ;  and  he  sang  a  comic  sung,  which  kept  tuv 
very  grave.  He  left  ub  quite  early. 
■  Mr>.  Fletcher  w*s  T'lnnerly  »  Imlv  oT  gnU  renown  in  Soottanil   Ilw 

1T»3.  (he  frieml  of  JeRtvy.  Honu'i.  i::  i  !".■■■,.■: 
lady  win  Bn  EiiglTih  bMuty  nnd  In'^i' 
lecied  jpeeches.    Iknawherthim  . 
laiten  xa  her  <ii  Sin.  Biirbnnlct'<  u  <  n 
iu*haliv«athre«mU«rr(ini  Ww.l-'.  .    i,  -.  f  ^ 
UlkBtonretiMon  toploaniitiilHilly  li~it>iL-<>  i-m 

rollent  tn  onn»er™t1on. — uiiiimullv  »u  fur  u   it- _ _. 

rtiiugliien  ura  rImi  very  superior  women.    One  of  Iham  hu  nutrimt  Dr.  I>»*i 
brolW  to  Sir  Humphry.  —  H.  C.  K 


/ 
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1845. 

January  5th.  —  Dined  and  took  tea  with  the  Fletchers.  A 
very  agreeable  young  man,  a  Swiss,  son  of  a  refugee,  with 
them ;  also  Mrs.  Fletcher's  grandson,  the  Oxonian.  I  was 
amused  by  a  playful  denomination  of  the  Oxford  parties. 
They  consist  of  Hampden  and  the  Arians,  Newman  and  the 
Tractarians,  Palmer  and  the  Retractarians,  and  Golightly  and 
the  Detractarians.  In  other  respects,  it  gives  me  no  pleasiu'e 
to  see  that  the  pro-Popery  spirit  is  stirring  in  the  yomig  men 
at  Oxford. 

H.  C.  R  TO  T.  R. 

80  Russell  Square,  dlst  January,  1845. 

I  dined  this  day  with  Rogers,  the  Dean  of  the  poets.  We 
had  an  interesting  party  of  eight  Moxon,  the  publisher, 
Kenny,  the  dramatic  poet  (who  married  Mrs.  Holcroft,  now 
become  an  old  woman),  himself  decrepit  without  being  very 
old,  Spedding,  Lushington,  and  Alfred  Tennyson,  three  young 
men  of  eminent  talent  belonging  to  literary  Yoimg  England ; 
the  latter,  Tennyson,  being  by  far  the  most  eminent  of  the 
young  poets.  His  poems  are  full  of  genius,  but  he  is  fond  of 
the  enigmatical,  and  many  of  his  most  celebrated  pieces  are 
really  poetic  riddles.  He  is  an  admirer  of  Goethe,  and  1  had 
a  long  t^te-drteU  with  him  alK>ut  the  great  poet.  We  waited 
for  the  eigl\th,  —  a  lady,  —  who,  Rogers  said,  was  coming  on 
purpose  to  see  Tennyson,  whose  works  she  admired.  He  made 
a  mystery  of  this  fair  devotee,  and  would  give  no  name. 

It  w^as  not  till  dunier  was  half  over  that  he  was  called  out 
of  the  room,  and  returned  with  a  lady  under  his  arm.  A  lady, 
neither  Splendidly  dressed  nor  strikingly  beautiful,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  placed  at  the  table.  A  whisper  ran  along  the 
company,  which  I  could  not  make  out.  She  instantly  joined 
our  conversation,  with  an  case  and  spirit  that  showed  her  quite 
used  to  society.  She  stepped  a  little  too  near  my  prejudices 
by  a  harsh  sentence  about  (ioethc,  which  I  resented.  And  we 
had  exchanged  a  few  sentences  when  she  named  herself,  and  I 
then  recognized  the  much-eulogized  and  calumniated  Honor- 
able Mrs.  Norton,  who,  you  may  recollect,  was  purged  by  a 
jury  finding  for  the  defendant  in  a  crhn,  con.  action  by  her 
husband  against  Lord  Melbourne.  When  1  knew  who  she 
was,  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  have  distinguished  her  beauty  and 
grace  by  my  own  discernment,  and  not  waited  for  a  formal  an- 
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uouncenient.     You  are  awaiv  that  her  pOBitioii  Ju  societj  wu. 
to  a  great  degree,  iitiperilli;d. 


BARnON   FlELll  TO   H.  C,  R. 


T  IloL-SB,  ToliitiTAT,  IBlb  Fthnuuy,  iUL 
I  tbatik  j^'iiu  for  yoar  great  rriend'a  "ItnLlwaj-  Letten''ud 
".SoDuets.".  .  .  .  How  uaa  the  oum  wKu  huA  l*eca  otnutaallT 
pultlUiliing  poetry  for  the  last  forty  yam,  and  has  *t  hat  niiae 
that  poetry  part  of  the  food  of  the  public  mind,  csll  titBMifa 
man  of  "  retiremeDt,"  if  he  means  to  inchide  himselfl  isi, 
if  not,  how  can  he  mmplaiii  thut  he  has  at  List,  by  faia  ]^k» 
(ind- Mountain  poetry,  created  a  desire  fur  realising  acmw  of 
those  beautiful  deacriptiooB  of  scenery  and  elemeuU  in  IIm 
inhabitants  tS  Liverpool  and  Maaohester.  which  nuiy  poaiUT 
bring  them  in  crowds  by  railway  to  Windermeret  My  objec' 
liou  to  the  reasoning  of  the  "Letters"  is  that,  —  1.  Th«nii 
no  danger.  2.  It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  humbler  dun 
greater  than  the  inconvenience  to  the  residents,  if  there  vm 
any  danger.  Lastly,  1  have  a  personal  ttrgument  ngaiuat  Mb 
Wordsworth,  that  he  and  fiydal  can  no  more  pretend  to"!*- 
tiremeut "  than  the  Queeu-  They  have  btith  bartrred  it  fc» 
fame.  As  for  Ur.  Wordsworth,  he  has  himaelf  been  crynf 
Sontt  meat  all  his  life.  Has  he  not  even  published,  baidii 
his  poems  which  have  made  the  district  eloauc  groond,  u 
actual  prose  "  Uuide  "  I  And  now  he  complains  ^ttlieit 
cent  elerka  and  inanufaottirer»  of  Liverpool  and  M«ndMMtf 
should  preatime  to  floi:k  of  a  hohday  to  see  the  scene  of  "TIm 
Excursion,"  and  to  buy  his  own  "  Guide-book  I  "  For  I  uIWIt 
deny  that  the  holders  of  Keiidul  and  BownctB  eieuniiiti  lail 
way  tickets  would  require  "  wrestlln^-matciies,  barve  and  liotf 
raw's,  potbouaeB,  or  becr-shopa."  If  tlit\v  iMam  id  ero*^ 
(wbicb  i  am  afraid  ttiey  wnnld  not),  it  woidd  !«  na  titttraUr  v> 
aee  the  lakes  and  mountains  as  the  Brighton  hulidny-tictoM 
go  to  see  the  sea. 

March  /^(A.— Talked   with  Ro^n  uf  Sydnrv  Smifb.  rf 
whose  death  we  had  J  nst  heard.    Rogers  said!  in 
question.    How    camo    it  that  he  did  not   |iiil 
powers  1    "  He  hnd  too  fastidious  a  taitte.  and  t 
of  what  oiiKlit  to  lie."     But  (o  that  I  replied 
written  on  temiiomry  subjects  tm  a  matter  of  bi 
might  have  written  capital  letters."     Koge»  ^wko 
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Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  related  that  Madame  D'Arblay  sud  she  re- 
peated every  night  Mrs.  Barbaidd's  famous  stanza,  — 

"  Life,  we  've  been  long  together." 

April  25th.  —  Called  on  Wordsworth  at  Moxon's.  The  Poet 
Laureate  is  come  on  purpose  to  attend  the  Queen's  BaU,  to 
which  he  has  a  special  invitation,  and  for  which  he  has  come 
up  three  hundred  miles.  He  goes  from  Kogers's  this  evening 
with  sword,  l)ag-wig,  and  court-dress. 

May  2d,  —  My  second  breakfiaist.  Wordsworth  was  kept 
away  by  indisposition.  I  had  with  me  Archdeacon  Robinson, 
our  new  Master  of  the  Temple,  Quayle,  S.  Naylor,  Dr.  Booth, 
&c.  The  last  mentioned  a  mot  of  one  Sylvester :  '*  When 
people  tire  of  business  in  town,  they  go  to  retire  in  the  coun- 
try." 

May  13th.  —  This  day  I  attained  my  seventieth  year,  and 
from  this  I  consider  old  age  is  commencing ;  and  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  keep  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  from  hence- 
forth to  be  more  liberal  in  expense  to  myself,  and  not  fear  in- 
dulgences which  I  may  practise  without  harm  to  myself  or 
3thers.  As  far  as  others  are  concerned,  I  less  need  this  admo- 
nition. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  A  Friend. 

80  Russell  Square,  2(1  June,  1845. 

Mr  DEAR  Friend,  —  It  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  privilege 
>f  friendship  were  I  to  say  a  word  in  reply  to  your  letter  as 
far  as  it  is  an  explanation  of  your  conduct ;  of  that,  hideed, 
ill  explanation  is  superfluous.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
cny  sincere  regard  for  you,  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  you 
io  not  precisely  what  you  ought  to  do.  But,  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  this  feeling,  I  am  anxious  to  say  a  word  on  a 
suggestion  in  your  letter,  which  seems  to  imply  a»  general 
rule  of  conduct,  which  I  should  deprecate  as  tending  to  dis- 
turb all  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  even  tlie  relations 
of  life.     It  is  this  :  — 

That  a  jK^rson  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  income,  which 
3nables  him  both  to  accumulate  a  fortune,  and  hold  a  distin- 
^ished  place  in  society,  —  forming,  in  fact,  one  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  allowing  himself  all  the  indulgences  of  that  class, 
ind  having  at  the  same  time  considerable  family  claims  on 
bim,  —  is  wammted  in  considering  the  consequent  expendi- 
ture, not  iu  dtductioufi  from  his   income ^  but   as  the  objects  of 
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that  chariuble  fund  which,  in  some  proporlioD  to  their  ' 
personal  expenditure,  and  nccumulation,  all  men  set  apart,  m 
a  gelf-impoeeil  BiirJal  tax.  This  has  lieen  tho  sense  or  i^e  bel- 
ter part  of  mnnkirHi  ever  since  there  have  l>een  rich  and  poor, 
which  sense  Moses  (JrsE,  among  legislatorH,  formalized  by  ic- 
stitiitiiig  tithes,  and  so  changed  its  cliaracter. 

Now  I  feal  strongly  this,  that  if  wealthy  men  eneourage  sodi 
an  idea  as  this,  they  may  be  Jed  to  stand  aloof  from  their  feU 
low-citizens  in  works  of  beneficence,  even  those  of  a  /imm/ de- 
scription which  iieem  to  be  mast  imperative;  and  these  ihoj 
raay  allow  persons  iniinitdy  their  inferiors  in  station,  and  of 
far  smaller  means,  lo  perform  alone.  In  a  word,  with  them, 
charity  would  not  only  begin,  it  would  end,  at  home. 

My  dear  friend,  I  could  not  be  comfortable  until  I  had  pnt 
this  one  thought  into  clear  language ;  begging  you  again  10 j^ 
assured  tliat  I  say  this,  not  as  Itearing  on  the  particnlat  "~ 
sioQ  of  my  former  letter,  but  simply  as  an  earnest  | 
against  the  general  idea  as  a  rule  of  conduct. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Patnter. 

so  Rdiiiu  Swiu.UtllNeniBbn,  UU. 

....  Of  your  London  friends  I  have  very  little  to  say. 
I  shall  brenkfast  to-morrow  with  Kir-  Bogers,  and  I  hope  hnva 
a.  tolerable  account  of  Miss  Rogers  to  reporL  But  she  is  be- 
coming very  feeble.  Last  week  I  ealleii,  and  was  at  first  toiil 
she  was  otU  ;  but  the  old  German  butler  could  not  lie  iu  Ger- 
man, whatever  he  could  do  in  Englisli,  and  confessed  tliat  U 
was  her  power  of  enjoying  her  friends'  company  llut  was  not 
at  home. 

[Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Robert  Rohinson.  oS 
Cambridge,  noted  in  his  day,  not  only  as  a  writer  and  a 
preacher  but  also  as  a  sayer  of  good  things.  "  I  can  testily.' 
says  H.  C.  K.,  "  that,  half  a  century  ago,  in  all  Uisseuiiog 
drdes,  the  b<m»  vioU  of  Robinson  formed  a  staple  of  after-din- 
ner conversation,  as  now  do  in  all  companies  the/are/ite  of  the 
Rev.  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  against  whom  Episcopal  ill-will  ha* 
been  unable  to  produce  any  retort  more  pungent  than  tlw 
character  of  a  facetious  divine."  During  the  year  1845,  II.  C 
R.  pnt  on  paper  a  few  anedolcs.  which  hitd  been  "  floating  ia 
bis  memory  betweeu  forty  and  Hfty  years."  and  tb«y  1 
printed  in   a   monthly   periodical   entitled   the   Chritti^^ 
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former.'*  He  did  not  pledge  himself  for  their  authenticity,  nor 
their  verbal  accuracy.  The  Editor  has  been  repeatedly  urged 
not  on  any  account  to  omit  these  characteristic  stories.  J 

When  Robinson  first  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Baptist 
meeting  at  Cambridge,  he  was  exposed  to  annoyances  from  the 
younger  gownsmen.  They  incurred  no  danger  of  rustication, 
being  put  out  of  sizings,  or  even  suffering  an  imposition,  for 
irregularities  of  that  kind.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  in  effecting  a  change,  and,  Mr.  Dyer 
says,  became  popular  with  a  large  class.  It  was  soon  after 
his  settlement  there  that  a  wager  arose  among  a  party  of  im- 
dergraduates.  One  of  them  wagered  that  he  would  take  his 
station  on  the  steps  of  the  pulpit,  with  a  large  ear-trumpet  in 
his  hand,  and  remain  there  till  the  end  of  the  service.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  mounted  the  steps,  put  the  trumpet  to  his  .ear, 
and  played  the  part  of  a  deaf  man  with  all  possible  gravity. 
His  fHends  were  in  the  aisle  below,  tittering  at  the  hoax  ;  the 
congregation  were  scandalized ;  but  the  preacher  alone  seemed 
insensible  to  what  was  going  on.  The  sermon  was  on  God's 
mercy,  —  or  whatever  the  subject  might  have  been  at  first,  in 
due  time  it  soon  turned  to  that,  and  the  preacher  proceeded  to 
this  effect :  — 

"  Not  only,  my  Christian  friends,  docs  the  mercy  of  God 
extend  to  the  most  enormous  of  criminals,  so  that  none,  how- 
ever guilty,  may  not,  if  duly  penitent,  be  partakers  of  the  di- 
vine grace ;  but  also  there  are  none  so  low,  so  mean,  so  worth- 
less, as  not  to  be  objects  of  God*s  fatherly  solicitude  and  care. 
Indeed,  I  do  hope  that  it  miiy  one  day  be  extended  to  "  —  and 
then,  leaning  over  the  pulpit,  he  stretched  out  his  arm  to  its 
utmost  length,  and  placing  it  on  the  head  of  the  gownsman, 
finished  his  sentence  —  "  to  this  silly  boy  !  " 

The  wager  was  lost,  for  the  trumpet  fell,  and  the  discomfited 
stripling  bolted. 

A  well-known  member  of  the  Xoifolk  Circuit,  Hart,  after- 
wards Thorold,  related  to  nie,  that  he  once  fell  in  with  an 
elderly  officer  in  the  old  Cambridge  coach  to  London,  who  made 
inquiries  concerning  Robinson.  "  I  met  him,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  in  this  very  coach  when  1  was  a  young  man,  and  when  my 
tone  of  conversation  was  that  imiversal  among  young  officers, 
and  I  talked  in  a  very  free  tone  with  this  Mr.  Robinson.     I 

•  Then  under  the  e(litor>hip  of  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Ajipland. 
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did  not  take  him  fur  u  ulergyman,  thQUgh  he  vba  drwawKl  in 
black  ;  for  he  was  hy  no  iiie&iis  solemu  ;  on  the  ouutnkcy,  ht 
told  sevcnJ  droll  stories.  But  there  wns  oae  very  odA  tiuv^ 
about  hiui,  that  he  coutinunJIy  interlurded  his  stories  with  u 
eiolamatioD,  Butflr*  ajui  cork*  !  This  seonted  so  stjnui^^  thai 
1  uoitld  not  help  at  last  aakiug  hhu  why  he  did  so,  saying  tiiu; 
did  not  seem  to  improve  his  atorioB  at  nil.  •  IJou't  iliej  T 
said  Mr.  Rotiinsou  ;  '  I  'm  glad  to  know  that,  for  !  merely  uaal 
those  wordii  by  way  of  enpuriment.'  —  '  Ei{>eniuetit ! '  wid  1  i 
'  how  do  you  matn  that '( '  —  '  Why,  I  will  tell  ywii.  I  ratlur 
pride  myHcIf  oa  story -telling,  and  wish  to  tnnke  my  atoriw  w 
good  as  they  can  be.  Now,  I  olnervixl  that  you  told  mtchI 
very  pleasant  stories,  and  that  you  uoutiuually  iu»ke  uw  ii 
auuh  exdamationa  aa,  G — rt  d — a  it  I  U — t  me  !  4ec.,  &a 
Now,  1  imn't  luo  such  words,  for  they  are  irreverent  towvdt 
the  AlniiglUy.  and  I  believe  actually  sinful ;  therefore  I  wantdd 
to  try  whetliur  1  could  uot  fiud  worde  that  would  luiiiwer  Uw 
purpose  ay  well,  and  be  quite  innocent  at  the  aunu:  tioM.' 
All  tbia,"  said  the  oHicer,  "  was  aaid  in  no  good-hmnoml  > 
tone,  that  I  oould  not  possibly  take  offuuce,  tbiugh  ^t 
enough  to  do  so.  The  reproof  had  an  effect  on  me.  and  nr; 
much  contributed  to  my  breaking  myself  of  the  habit  of  pro- 
fane swearing." 


Bobinson  was  acrimonious  against  the  supporl«re  of  what  hv 
deemed  the  oomiptionB  in  the  ('biireh  and  State,  and  usjiwisllj 
intolerant  of  dulne^  Arguing  awhile  with  n  dull  advennrv, 
who  hod  nothing  bett^er  to  allege  agniust  Kobinann'M  retuRmin^ 
than  the  frequent  repetition  of,  /  dn  nnt  ter  thai,  -^  "  Voti  du 
not  see  it ! "  retorted  Robinson,  —  "  do  you  see  thia  1 "  tafcina 
a  card  out  of  hia  pocket  and  writing  tinii  upon  iL  "Of 
course  I  do,"  said  his  opponent ;  "  whut  then  t "  —  "  Do  y«i 
Bee  it  now  i "  rcpentud  Robinson,  —  at  the  same  time  coverinc 
the  word  with  a  half<i-owH  piece,  —  "I  suaiiect  not." 

Among  Robinson's  most  eminent  qnatities  were  hia  di<hutic 
talents,  as  well  out  of  as  in  the  pulpit.  He  wiu  a  grut  h 
Torito  with  children.  It  is  many  years  siiiee  I  heard  Ihi 
following  relation  :  ~ 

"  1  weut  one  mnming  iuto  the  house  of  a  friend.  The 
ladies  were  busy  prepurinR  a  packet  for  one  of  the  childmi 
at  sohooL  Bet^,  a  little  girl  between  five  and  six  years  old. 
was  playiug  about  the  roouL     Robiuson  came  in,  when  thi> 
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dialogue  followed  :  Well,  Betsy,  would  not  you  like  to  send  a 
letter  to  Tommy  1  —  B.  Yes,  I  should.  —  R.  Why  don't  you  1 

—  B.  I  can't  write.  —  R.  Shall  I  write  for  you  1  —  B.  0  yes  ! 
I  wish  you  would.  —  R.  Well,  get  me  some  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  —  The  chOd  brought  them.  —  R.  Now,  it  must  be  your 
letter.  I  give  you  the  use  of  my  hand  ;  but  you  must  tell 
me  what  to  say.  —  B.  I  don't  know.  —  R.  You  don't  know  ! 
though  you  love  your  brother  so  much.  Shall  I  find  some- 
thing for  you  ?  —  B.  0  yes !  pray  do.  —  R.  Well,  then,  let 's 
see  :  Dear  Tommy ^  —  LoBi  night  the  hov^e  was  burnt  down  from 
top  to  bottom,  —  B.  No  !  don't  say  that.  —  R.  Why  not  1  —  B. 
'Cause  it  is  n't  true.  —  R  What !  you  have  learned  you  must 
not  write  what 's  not  true.  I  am  glad  yoii  have  learned  so 
much.  Stick  to  it  as  long  as  you  live.  Never  write  what  is 
not  true.  But  you  must  think  of  something  that  is  true. 
Come,  tell  me  something.  —  B.  1  don't  know.  —  R  Let 's  see  — 
Tke  kitten  has  been  playing  tmth  its  tail  this  quarter  of  an  hour, 

—  B.  No,  don't  write  that.  —  R.  Why  should  not  I  write  that  ] 
It  *8  true  ;  I  have  seen  that  myself.  —  B.  'Cause  that 's  silly ; 
Tommy  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  the  kitten  and  its 
tail.  —  R.  Good  again !  Why,  my  dear  ;  I  see  you  know  a 
good  deal  about  letter-writing.  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
thing  is  true  ;  it  must  be  worth  writing  about.  Do  tell  me 
something  to  say.  —  B.  I  don't  know.  —  R.  Shall  I  write  this  : 
You  HI  be  glad  to  hear  that  Sammy  is  quite  recovered  from 
the  small-pox  and  come  doum  stairs  ?  —  B.  0  yes  !  do  write 
that.  —  R  And  why  should  I  write  that  1  —  B.  'Cause  Tom- 
my loves  Sammy  dearly,  and  will  be  so  glad  to  hear  he  's  got 
well  again.  —  R.  Why,  Betsy,  my  dear,  you  know  how  to  write 
a  letter  very  well,  if  you  will  give  yourself  a  little  trouble. 
Now,  what  next  *? " 

This  is  part  of  a  story  told  after  dinner  at  the  table  of  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  Randall,  of  Cambridge,  an  old  friend  of  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  one  of  his  congregation.  I  have  repeated  as 
much  as  suits  a  written  communication.*  A  pretty  long 
letter  was  produced,  and  the  little  girl  was  caressed  and 
praised  for  Imowing  so  well  how  to  write  a  letter ;  for  she  was 
made  to  utter  a  number  of  simple  truths,  such  as  an  infant 
mind  can  entertain  and  reproduce.  I  recollect  it  was  re- 
marked by  one  of  the  company,  that  this  little  dialogue  was 

•  In  repeating  the  story,  H.  C.  R.  represented  one  of  Robert  Robinson's  sug- 
gestions to  be:  "Brother has  been  very  naughty,  and  would  not  learn 

Eis  lessons."  To  which  the  little  girl  objected  that  it  would  be  unkind.  So  the 
letter  was  to  include  nothing  unkind. 
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in  the  spirit  of  Socrates  ;  nnd  it  was  added  bj  anotlier,  whrt 
no  OTie  disputed,  tbat  auoh  ao  onucdute.  umlxHlyiiig  Midi  i 
letter,  aud  found  iu  Xenophou,  would  liave  held  u  prumitiuul 

place  nmotig  titu  UeinuraGilin. 

Iu  tho  days  when  Bobiuson  flourielicd,  an  iatputatian  of 
HcepticiHm  oa  to  the  existence  of  a  personal  Devil  InBusnciiif: 
the  uctions  of  men  was  fatal  to  religious  character.  It  wu  al 
a  meeting  of  ministers  that  Kobiiifiou  once  orerheard  one  irf 
tbem  whisper  tu  another,  that  on  that  esaenUul  puiiil  of  iu]ii 
he  was  not  aoimd  "  Brother !  brother  I "  he  cried  uut,  "  dou  I 
misrepregent  me.  How  dv  juu  tliiiik  I  can  dure  to  IchUl  nm 
iu  the  face,  and  at  the  some  time  deny  the  eKialeooe  wf  a 
Devil  1  la  he  not  described  in  Holy  Writ  as  the  BiMnncroTtlw 
brethren  t " 

On  another  occnaion,  a  good  but  not  very  wis«  tnaii  ujatf. 
him,  in  a  tone  of  simplicity  and  surprise,  "  Don't  you  belifrr 
in  the  Devil  1"  Eobinson  ansxtered  him  in  like  tone,  "U 
dear,  no  1    /  believe  in  God,  —  don't  you  J " 

Mr.  Robinson  was  in  the  habit  of  delivering  an  evtolne 
lecture  on  a  w'eck-day,  and  on  such  occasions,  aller  the  «en'ii«. 
enjoyed  a  pipe  in  the  vestrj-,  attended  by  a  few  of  bia  beitnn 
It  wiiB  from  o»e  of  these,  then  present,  a  young  nspinuit  li- 
the ministry,  that  the  following  aneeduto  woa  derived.  Ou 
evening  the  party  was  broken  in  upim  by  an  uneipci^d 
visitor.  A  young  Church  divine,  who  had  just  deM^Qili^ 
from  hie  own  pulpit,  came  in  full  canonicals,  in  a  Mule  of  oi 
citement.  He  said  he  was  threatened  with  a  prohibition  uf 
his  lectures  by  his  tilshop,  on  the  groiuiij  that  they  k-d  to  am 
of  immorality  ;  and  he  wanted  to  know  from  Mr  Kolumvn 
whether  he  had  any  cause,  from  his  own  observatJcm  in  til* 
own  chapel,  to  think  that  there  wan  any  foundation  fiir  th' 
pretenoe.  Robinson,  having  answered  his  iu<|uiry,  touk  tin' 
opportunity  of  expatiating  on  the  olfstniction  thus  thrcnlciitd 
ag&inat  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  und  went  so  far  a»  bi  <i 
hurt  (be  young  divine  to  relieve  himself  from  such  uppraMUH 
and  oonie  out  from  among  the  ungodly  ;  pgiiiliug  cut  tw  hiui 
that  the  means  would  not  be  wanting :  among  the  pmBm 
then  present  were  those  who  would  asaist  In  procuring  a  |MM 
of  ground  and  erecting  a  building,  ttc,  Ac,  The  set-d,  howra 
was  cast  on  stony  grounil  and  produced  no  fruit.  The  youiij 
divine  departed,  exclaiming  as  he  left  the  room,  TKe  Vdi  uw 
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firovide  !  And,  wheth^  it  came  from  the  Lord  or  not,  in  the 
end  there  was  an  ample  provision.  In  a  few  years  he  became 
the  most  popular  preacher  in  Cambridge,  —  the  founder  of  an 
Evangelical  and  Low  Church  party,  which  was  for  many  years 
triiunphant,  but  is  now  threatened  with  discomfiture  by  the 
successful  rivalry  of  a  youthful  Arminian  and  High  Church 
party,  known  by  the  name  of  Puseyites.  The  young  divine 
was  Charles  Sisceon. 

Robinson  was  desirous  of  repressing  the  conceit  which  so 
often  leads  the  illiterate  to  become  instructors  of  their  breth- 
ren ;  yet  on  one  occasion,  in  opposition  to  what  seemed  to  him 
a  disposition  to  undue  interference,  he  said  :  "  I  have  in  my 
pigsty  ten  white  pigs  and  one  black  one.  The  other  morning, 
as  I  passed  by,  I  heard  the  black  pig  squeaking  away  lustily, 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  that 's  pig  language  :  I  don't  under- 
stand it,  but  perhaps  it  pleases  the  white  ones :  they  are  quiet 
enough." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1846. 

H.  a  R.  TO  T.  R. 

Rtdal  Moum*,  January  2, 1846. 

....  It  would  answer  no  puqwse  to  tell  you  day  by  day 
with  whom,  and  where,  I  ate  and  drank,  for  it  would  bo  but 
ringing  the  changes  on  the  same  names,  —  the  Wordsworths, 
Fletchers,  Arnolds,  and  Martineaus,  in  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions. And  were  I  to  tell  you  of  my  several  walks  between 
Ambleside  and  Grasmere,  as  you  unluckily  do  not  know  the 
country,  the  names  would  not  bring  to  your  mind  the  images 
which  they  raise  in  the  minds  of  all  who  do  know  it. 

On  Wednesday,  H.  Martineau  dined  here  to  meet  Moxon, 
who  has  been  on  a  week's  visit,  and  leaves  us  to-day.  She 
was  very  communicative  on  Mesmerism.  On  Monday,  I  took 
her  to  Mrs.  Fletcher's,  The  friendship  of  these  ladies  ought 
to  be  strong,  for  it  is  tried  as  well  by  politics  as  by  physics. 
Though  both  are  Whigs,  they  embrace  diffei*ent  sides  on  the 
last  question  of  public  interest.     H.  Martineau  swears  by  her 
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friend  Grey ;  Mrs.  Fletohor  is  an  out-ftnd-ont  admirer  of  Lnri 
John,  and  therefore  cannot  forgive  the  joung  Earl  fur  hrenkin^ 
up  the  new-born  Cabinet.  Miss  Martin(->»ii  says,  the  .Hpfin- 
tar'»  account  of  the  breaking  np  is  the  true  one.  1  hope  you 
re&d  the  admirable  article  on  Sir  Hubert  Feel  in  last  wm^'i 
Brnmiaer.  If  not,  go  to  the  Pigeons  to  read  it  Even  Word*- 
worth  npplauda  it,  because,  he  says,  there  is  a  Bubtitntiuu  of 
serious  truth  in  the  midst  of  a  profusion  of  wit  and  hMitvr. 
U.  Mortineau,  as  well  as  H.  C.  R.,  is  a  sort  of  a  Poclite,  liul 
the  Wordaworths  are  utterly  against  him.  However,  you 
know  that  my  love  and  admiration  of  the  poet  were  norer  uw- 
ried  over  to  the  politician.  He  ia  a  Protect i on iai,  Imf  rniirfi 
more  zealously  of  the  Church  than  of  the  lunil  I  go  to  Lm 
don  with  great  expectations  of  what  the  revived  Ministry  wiD 
effect.  The  Whigs  will  to  a  man  support  Sir  Robert.  The 
ugriculturol  party  will  not  Biieciuub  tamely.  It  will  lie  ibp 
country  against  the  town,  and  the  contest  will  lie  to  lie  ftJl 
as  much  an  affair  of  interest  aa  of  principle. 

Janvaril  7th,  —  (RydaL)  This  evening  Wordsworth  related 
a  pretty  anecdote  of  his  cookmaid.  A  stranger  who  was  aboini 
about  the  grounds  asked  to  see  his  iiludg.  The  eervaut  tcok 
him  to  the  hbrory,  and  said,  "  Tliis  is  master's  library,  but 
he  itudie*  in  the  Jtrldn." 

Fehrwtr;/  18tk.  —  I  spent  an  ^reeable  afternoon  at  Bdvin 
Field's.  A  very  rising  and  able  man  was  there,  just  beginiiliig 
to  be  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  (ii^ancer)-  Bur.  His  nami  '» 
Rolt.  He  has  i)een  employed  by  Edwin  Field  in  the  Ai^Nal  in 
the  Iriah  cose  coming  on  before  the  Lords.  I  ha\fi  wlduu 
seen  a  more  impressive  person.  I  walked  from  Houpstead  tu 
town  with  him. 

April  5th.  — I  went  to  the  Essex  Street  Chapel,  and  heari  « 
sennon  on  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  enjoyed  il 
much,  and  thought  with  regret  how  much  1  liave  lost  by  dirt 
attending  Iwfore.* 

April  i^/(.  ^(Biiry.)  I  had  a  three  hours'  walk  with  DOT' 
oldson,  the  hoad-maHt«r  of  the  Crammar  School.  We  w»lked 
•  H.C.R.  bwnniPiid.-c  ■■■■-  •  i-.  _■:.!. ^  m.-..' 1    -■  ■  t...    <     . 

Uartge,  tha  luecessor  l.i  i !     ;  - 1     ■ :  . 

IsWrBtBurySt-EdmrLii  i     :.■'■.■■ 
pnth<r  belwmm  th«  l ' 
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lound  by  the  Fomhain  Riiad,  ftud  liack  by  the  East  Gate, 
tour  talk  was  nii  religion.  His  Ulienillty  surprised  aud  de- 
lighted me.  He  showed  me  the  proof  of  his  forthooming  art!- 
tie  on  Bunsen's  "  Egypt "  in  the  Quartm-lj/  Review.  He  goes 
^yond  Kenrick  in  liberality.  He  wishes  Kenrick  to  know 
hereafter  that  the  article  was  written  last  September,  aud 
jtnished  and  in  print  before  the  appearance  of  Keurick's  work 
tm  primeval  history.  In  this  article  he  has  expressed  himself 
ktrongly  against  plenary  inspimtiou.  He  declares  himself  to 
be  a  believer  iii  all  Church  doctrines,  but  avails  himself  of  the 
^Orious  latitude  which  the  ChiuHih  allows.  Me  maintains  that 
Mly  the  Calvinist  and  the  Horuaniet  are  excluded  from  the 
phurch  ;  the  Calvinist  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  election 
^d  denial  of  Iniptismal  regeneration.  Ho  referred  to  a 
Bsmpton  Lecturer,  Archbishop  LAwrence,  in  proof  that  the 
Anglican  Articles  are  not  Calvinistic  He  says  many  of  the 
BLnglican  Articles  are  in  the  words  of  Melanchthon,  whom 
Calvin  hated.  He  declares  himself  a  Trinitarian,  but  in  his 
|lsphin»tion  he  does  not  deny  what  is  called  Sabellianism ;  and 
tegenerittion  is  not  sauctificAtion.  He  blames  Dissentera  for 
Aeedleinly  leaving  the  Church. 

B  Jutte  ^M.  —  I  took  the  chair  at  a  dinner,  at  which  there 

Irere  many  of  our  friends.     I  must  have  spoken  too  much,  for 

Inu'cely'  any  one  else  spoke.     I  had  ab  my  right  Booth  and 

Reld.  at  my  left  Roblierda  and  .lames  Heywood.       I  gave  the 

■ueen  and  Prince  Albert  with  becoming  brevity,  and  then  the 

tree  toasts,*  all  at  some  length.     I  began  by  Joking  on  re- 

[nhing  conformity  to  Non-coo.  toasts,  aud  on  our  name  ;  ac- 

ording  to  Goethe,  the  Devil  being  the  old  original  Non-oou.    I 

ulogixed  the  2,000,  not  for  their  theology,  but  for  their  in- 

pgrity  alone.     J   was  most  at    length  on  Milton.     I  stated 

hy  we  bud  eleuted  him  to  be  our  patron   saint,  not  for  hia 

real  poems  (characterized),  but  for  his  labors  for  liljerty.     In 

IQ  third  toast,  "Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,"  in:.,  I  asserted 

hat  liberty  had  nothing  to  do  with  popular  power. 

tJurte  lilh.  —  I  dined  at  Raymond's  t  with  a  siugular  va- 
ty  of  notabilities,  vi*.  Macrewly,  Talfourd,  Madge,  Forater 
f  the  Daiij/  Newt,  Pettjgrew,  Ainsworth,  Pryee,  and,  at  the 
pttom,  Sir  Thomas  Murrable,  or  something  like  it.  What  a 
liture  .'  —  representatives  of  the  stage,  the  Imr,  Unitarian 
■eftcbiug,  the  pcriodiciil  press,  and  Newgate  school  of  romance  ; 

•  Sea  anlt,  pp.  2«fl.  aST.  )  Aullior  of  "  LifB  of  KIliBlon." 
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tnit,  bcrore  that,  I  should  have  mid,  mntiqiuinBii  And  mt^inJ 
Utenitiire. 

June  16lh.  —  Ah  iiiteTeflt'mg  day.  I  lireakfa«ted  vn.T\y,  anil  dt 
ten  was  at  the  Whit«  Horee,  Piccadilly,  and  went  by  an  omni 
hxa  before  eleven,  which  set  me  down  near  Mr.  Ficld'it*  I 
spent  seven  hours  with  him.  1  wits  delighte<l  with  hie  mian^ 
and  his  aecount  of  himself.  He  is  living  in  a  small  hnnw 
under  the  Duke  of  Northnmhertuud,  aixl  leads  tt  lifr>  oFfltwIy. 
He  huB  improved  his  Inconie  \t^  making  colors  for  paintrn. 
and  all  his  philosophy  has  aprung  out  nf  his  peroeptinn  of  thr 
law  of  nature,  —  a  tnpliciCy  in  color  as  in  miindii.  H*  cidk 
himself  a  Trinitarian,  but  his  doctrine  is  perfectly  ithlloauph- 
icftl.  He  gives  no  olfento  by  explaining  himself  («  tbow  who 
could  not  but  niieimderBtaod  hint. 


T.  B.  TO  H.  C.  R. 

BCRT  St.  Eduusos,  TlrarsiiaT,  .Tunc 

I  have  now  passed  another  night,  and  fiUIy  Iwlieve  tj, , 

stronger,  hut  still  liable  any  moment  to  a  seixiire.  nut  of  »t&t 
I  shall  never  recover.  I  contemplate  death,  auil  all  its  eoiw^ 
quenoes,  with  perfect  composure,  and  lukvc  certain  couccpt.iuu 
of  a  J'niure  ej^isiejtce,  which  I  imagine  would  not  have  ariseu  in 
my  mind  without  foundation.  1  reiul  with  pIcAsiire.  nnkiMivii 
liefoi-e,  such  sentiments  ita  are  expressed  in  the  Psalms  uid 
othei'  devotional  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  still  1  f«l 
no  disposition  to  build  any  hopes  of  a  hereafter  upon  a  Aiwi , 
and  without  the  experience  of  what  has  passed  uf  a  wKt  of 
revelation  in  my  own  raiud,  I  tdiould  not  tliiiik  muck  uf  a^ 
vrri/ten  worth. 


H.  C.  li.  TO  T.  R. 


J.  S41MRR, 


■en  wf^l^  ' 


Tlie  tone  t>f  the  last  three  letters  from  yoii  lias  been  wfi 
ons,  that  I  am  now  sensible  that  my  last  few  letters  have  hecn 
of  too  light  n  characfjT,  luid  that  I  ought  not  ta  h»Te  dwell  » 
exclusively  as  1  have  done  on  the  amusements  of  the  cumnl 

*  GMiTfEi!  Fiold  It  an  (1<l«rlv  jKiitlMnnti,  n  chumrtor.  Hvfiui  tn  ntttmntiit  il 
hiewonh.  where  he  Write"  phi  lorn  pi  lie  n  I  honk',     do  L'  n  metnpliyslrtin  rfllM 
Ow«k  tcliool.  himI  i*  a  smt  at  mwrmtf'mni  TMttifiin  of  tin  (l«mmn  r^ 
oT  which  he  in  fnet  knoira  nothlni;.     He  hni  vtrlrirn  [>rHCti«l  i 
mntics,  anil  h«  NUtml  an  m*!p*nilencH  bv  iirn|i«riiijt  pokit*  f 
s  inaa  ot  aliaiile  bubitB,  aiiil  ITvci  ■  wrt  of  henmt  llfp.- 
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week.  AVhftlier  this  lie  so  or  nut,  I  uiiglit  not  certainly  to  go 
On  in  the  name  miy,  without  answerijig  eBpeOially  yonr  last 
letter.  You  remark  on  tho  Berioim  eouvictionB  which,  with 
•DiiHiial  Htren^h,  have  of  late  forced  theniselves  oil  yonr 
iniiid,  and  a'ld  tliat,  without  tkrar  prrsanal  eimvirttont,  the 
truths  or  faata  stated  in  a  mfre  book  uouM  not  produce  any 
itieh  effect. 

Now,  I  believe  that  what  you  here  state  aa  a  personal  feeT- 
g  ia  a  general  impreieion  :  and  that,  in  almost  all  coses,  those 
■Ititnate  impresaions  which  have  olrtained  the  name  of  failk, 
Vr  belief,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  correspfmdfnee  of  the  evi- 
dence or  doctrine  atn.t«d  in  revelation  with  the  moral  or  re- 
iiH  sentiments  whieh  have  grown  up  in  each  individual,  and 
4rhich  constitute  his  personal  character.  And  this  fiict  it  is 
*hicb  serves  to  explain  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  that 
s  in  individual  minda  contemplating  the  very  same  ex- 
Vernal  thing,  be  it  called  doctrine  or  proof  of  doctrine.  It  is 
otherwise  quite  inoomprchensiblo  how  it  has  happened  that  lo 
jgreat  a  variety,  amounting  even  to  a  contrariety,  of  opinion 
Itaa  been  formed  concerning  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
jKunc  work  or  book.  All  the  Christian  sects  maintain  that  their 
peculiar  doctrines  are  at  least  not  at  variance  with  the  Script- 
urea  ;  some  confess  that  their  opinions  are  founded  on  the 
decision  of  the  Ckttrch,  in  which  are  found  doctrines  that  are 
develnpmenta  of  what  exists  only  in  a  seminnt  or  rudimenta) 
etate  m  the  Scriptures ;  hut  moat  sects  assert  tliat  all  their 
opinions  and  doctrines  are  in  the  Scriptures.  Now  it  seems 
»t  first  very  strange  that  two  systenfls  so  opposed  as  Calvinism 
ftnd  Unitai-inniflm  should  be  founded  on  the  same  Scriptures. 
This  can  only  be  explained  in  this  way.  —  that  tho  Cidvinlat 
in<i  Unitarian  alike  hrinp  a  mind  strongly  imbued  with  pre- 
conceived sentiments,  and  a  predisposition  to  certain  notions, 
which  it  is  not  dfficult  for  a  pliant,  active,  and  predetermined 
Blind  to  find  in  the  Scripturea  In  no  case  whatever  can  any 
book  cnrrj-  conviction,  unless  there  be  a  correspondence  or  har- 
mony between  the  book  and  the  mind  of  the  recipient.  A 
inn  believes  because  his  own  heartbeats  in  sympathy  with 
le  annunciations  of  the  tciu:her  ;  aud  where  this  sjTnpathy  is 
ttrong  and  complef*,  the  believer  does  not  ask  for  evidence  oi* 
proof.  Tho  doctrines  prove  _  themselves  ;  and  hence  that  curi- 
#iiH  fiict,  that  tho  most  pious  and  devout  of  believcre  are  those 
never  ask  for 'evidence.  To  inquire  lor  it  is  in  itself  the. 
aign  of  an  unbelieving  or  sceptical  mind. 
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[In  the  autumn  of  1846,  H.  C.  R.  made  a  tour  tu  Switier- 
land  and  North  Italy.  The  only  extmcta  which  will  be  itiiule 
from  his  journal  of  Uiis  tour  are  two,  Lu  reference  to  thr  Kvv. 
P,  W.  Robertson,  nhum  he  met  at  Heidelberg,  and  witli  wlion 
he  afternrards  became  iatiiiiat«ly  acquiunted.] 

October  SSd. —  (Heidelberg.)  1  had  au  intereating  com- 
panion at  the  tahlt-d'kdtt,  in  a  young  clErgyiuaii,  Robbrtcnn. 
who  has  a  curacy  at  Cheltenham,  and,  not  Iwing  in  good  hcoJlh, 
haa  got  a  few  months' holiday.  He  ib  now  cameatly  sctudyiu: 
German  literature.  We  were  boou  engaged  in  a  discuaalou  on 
the  oliaroctcr  of  Goethe,  its  a  num,  and  of  must  puints  of  niv 
rahty  connected  therewith.  He  tntimatvd  u  wish  to  take  & 
walk  with  me  next  day,  and  we  have  sinue  become  quito  tttt- 
dial.  He  ia  liberal  in  his  opinions  ]  and  though  ho  is  aionncJ 
by  the  Puseyilea,  he  seems  to  dihlike  the  EvaugelicAls  miush 
more,     I  like  him  much. 

October  25th.  —  {Sunday.)  Went  to  the  English  chapel,  —  t 
room  in  the  Museum,  where  I  heard  an  admirable  sermoD  &mi 
Mr.  Robertson;  one  miich  too  good  to  be  thiiiwn  away  on" 
congregation  of  forty  or  fifty  persons.  The  Buhjoot  waa  Uw 
revolution  in  Judtea,  when  the  people  required  a  king,  being 
tired  of  the  theocracy,  or  govermneut  of  the  Judges,  He  u- 
counted  for  this  offence ;  and  showed  that  the  people  were 
drawn  to  the  commission  of  it  by  the  corruption  of  tlio  prinU 
{who  appropriated  to  themselves  a  portion  of  the  Hacriftco,— 
the  flit,  —  which  belonged  to  Uod),  the  injustice  of  the  »ri»- 
tocmcy,  and  consequent  degradation  of  the  people.  All  tlii* 
he  apphed  to  the  Irish,  and  ascribed  their  pecuharly  oppnawd 
condition  to  the  English  government,  for  enacting  the  penal 
lawa  The  picture  he  drew  of  the  poverty  even  of  the  Ellj^ 
lish  was  very  striking,  and  even  affecting.  I  was  led  tn  gi" 
twice  what  I  intended. 

December  loth.  —  (Bury.)  In  the  afternoon  took  a  walk  l)y 
appointment  with  Donaldson  and  Donne  to  Horriliger.  A 
raoBt  ontertaiiiiug  walk  ;  for  we  all  three  emulated  each  other 
in  the  narration  of  giiud  thin>{m  epigrams,  itc  Itut  wiut  1 
consider  of  real  importance,  enough  certainly  for  n  note  inthii 
book,  is  tliat  I  consider  this  day  ns  the  comraencemuut  of  au 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Domic.  (Cowper's  mother  waa  a  Doaiit) 
The  IbUowing  witticism  was  i-clated  by  the  latter.  Being  W* 
day  at  Trinity  College,  at  dinner,  he  was  asked  to  write  a  nwlto 
for  the  College  snuff-lHix,  which  was  always  circulating  oil  tliti 
dinner-table.  "  Conaidering  where  we  are,"  said  Donne,  "  thew 
could  be  nothing  better  than  '  Qiiicuurpic  vnit 
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I  will  add  two  or  three  anecdotes  by  Donaldson.  Prince 
Metternich  said  to  Lord  Dudley  :  "  You  are  the  only  Eugliah- 
nuui  1  kuow  who  speaks  good  French.  It  is  reniarked,  the 
.  comoDii  people  iu  Vienna  speak  better  thnu  the  educiited  men 
in  London."  — "  That  may  well  be,"  replied  Lord  Dndloy. 
"Your  Highuess  should  recollect  that  Buouaparte  has  not  been 
tvice  in  London  to  teach  them."  —  "There  is  no  middle 
course,"  said  Charles  X.  to  Talleyrand,  ''  between  the  Throne 
and  the  Scaffold."  —  "Your  Mtyesty  forgets  the  Post-chaise." 
A  German  professor  gave  this  etymology  of  the  terms  liberaUa 
and  tervila  among  the  German  politicians.  The  one  party 
will  aekr  vUl  habeu  (have  a  great  deal);  the  other  "lieber 
alles  "  (rather  everjthing). 

Deefmbrr  20th.  —  jVmoDg  my  brother's  papers  1  found  ft  MS. 
by  Cupel  Lofft,  in  these  words,  a  very  chunict eristic  writing  : 
•'  Rousseau,  Euripides,  Tasso,  Racine,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Petrarch, 
BtchfUtlson.  If  1  hatl  Bto  millioua  of  years  to  live  upon  this 
«arth,  these  I  would  read  daily  with  increasing  delight  —  C.  L 

84,  1807." 
H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 
AtHE.i.suii,  Lomox,  ZSlli  Deci>iaber,  1S46. 
h  this  is  the  season  of  festivity,  yet  you  roust  not  ex- 
pect a  gay  letter,  or  an  account  of  parties  of  pleasure.     This 
will  not  be  a  melancholy,  and  yet  it  will  be  a  grave  letter,  and 
I  will  give  it  the  form  of  a  diary,  and  so  I  shall  bring  iu  all  I 
have  to  tell  you. 

Maaday,  —  This  was  not  a  very  disastrous  journey  (Bury 
to  Cambridge),  but  still  it  was  not  one  of  prosperity ;  Beetun 
and  the  proprietor  at  Newmarket  thought  proper,  in  spite  of 
remonstrances,  so  to  overload  the  "  Coniwallis  "  with  tnrkej-s, 
Ac,  that  the  horses  could  not  get  on,  and  we  did  not  reach 
Cambridge  til!  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  two  o'clock  train 
bad  left.  We  set  oiT  again  at  3  p.  ».  ;  but  as  to  what  then 
occurred,  —  are  they  not  written  in  the  T\mt»  newspaper  of 
the  following  Thursday  1  and  would  it  not  he  a  waste  of  good 
peper,  good  ink,  and  a  good  pen,  to  repeat  for  your  private  oar 
what  is  thera  recorded  Kir  the  public  1 

"aeidat/.  —  I  called  this  morning  at  yoanj'  John  Walter's, 
who  has  taken  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  Hussell  Square, 
and  I  was  induced  to  accept  an  invitation  to  join  n  fumily  jMirty 
there  iu  the  aH:emoon.     In  couscqitenco  of  Alsngor's  death,  it 
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tms  been  necessary  to  make  new  ftirtuigemenU  in  Prnitini; 
Uouae  Square. 

The  neit  day  I  dint'd  alone  with  John  Waltw,  Sen..  »6 
hie  wife,  in  Printin);  HiMise  .SijuM*.  I  ain  sorry  to  say  fhrt 
Mr.  Walter  is  vieiteil  Uy  a,  wry  alarming  malady.  —  n  awcifiiig 
under  his  chin.  He  has  hnd  the  odviee  of  scT<-ntt  of  th<?  met 
eminent  Burgeous.  It  is  n  favorable  eircumatunce  fhnt  hii 
sister  gome  years  bMiik  hiid  a  similar  uttuclt,  and  rPcorerrH 
from  it.  Walter  reminded  roe  of  hia  hufing  known  nie  W" 
within  a  few  weeks  of  fnrty  years,  diid  iiitimal«i  hi  a  flatter 
ing  way  that  he  had  bad  a  uontidonoc  in  me  whieh  he  Imil 
not  had  in  any  other  of  liis  numerous  litemry  ocquaintiuioe. 
Mrs,  Walter  thanked  me  warmly,  uud  b^gud  me  to  go  and 
dme  with  them  in  the  same  mutiner  next  week,  which  I  meui 
to  do. 

Walter  and  I  are  just  of  an  nge.  Should  this  fv>niplKiilt 
prove  fatal,  it  will  be  another  memento  arising  from  the  raiiiil 
falling  off  of  one's  coutemporrtries. 

But  I  will  now  vary  with  a  clicerful  subject  thiB  glootav  re- 
mark. Yoii  will  receive  with  this  letter  a  paper  sigued  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Boott,  which  he  giive  me  to  send  to  a  surgeon  it 
Bury.  When  you  have  read  it,  I  will  thank  you  to  put  it  un- 
der a  cover,  and  aend  it  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Wing.  Aasiiio- 
ing,  what  Dr.  Boott  seems  to  have  no  doiiht  of,  that  the  di^ 
covery  the  paper  gives  an  aci!ount  of  fnlhls  »11  that  at  the  lini 
appearance  it  seems  to  promjgo,  thiB  disc-overy  will  h«  felt  \tf 
you,  as  it  has  been  hy  me,  to  be  &  pertiotinl  gftin  ;  for,  it  woiAl 
seem  that,  hy  so  simple  md  expedient  as  the  inhaling  of  ethiT.  i 
person  may  be  put  into  a  state  of  stupor  or  intoxkattoti,  in  wbieh 
the  most  serious,  and  otherwise  the  most  painfid,  of  upemtiim* 
may  be  performed  without  any  snfleriitg  to  tlie  patient  Diit 
read  the  paper  and  then  fbrwarri  it.  I  ha-ve  done  wrong  lo 
keeping  it,  for  perlmps  the  news  may  have  alivady  reached 
the  members  of  the  fticulty  at  Bury, 

Yesterday  passed  very  agreeably.  My  hreakfast  weiit  nlf 
very  well,  thitu^^  the  omelette  whidi  my  niece  advifn.il  uiet" 
have  was  a  failure  :  I  had  a  jnirtie  rp<arr^.  To  meet  DotinJ* 
sou,  I  had  Sir  Charles  Ketiows,  the  traveller, 
Sharpe,  the  historian  of  Egypt.  Fellows  and  I  i 
treated,  and  left  the  field  tu  the  two  schnlars. 

I  ooiild  not  bear  the  idea  of  dining  at  my  cliib  or  C 
day,  and  tlierefore  I  invitud  myself  to  dine  with  Rol 
ter  uud  contribute  my  share  t'l  t  lie  doing  jnati»e  to  tl 
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rhich  was  all  one  could  wish.  We  had  a  party  of  eighteen  at 
linner,  consisting  of  Procter  and  John  Collier,  and  their  wives 
md  children. 

There  is  no  family  not  allied  to  me  by  blood  that  I  fbel  so 
nuch  attached  to  as  that  of  the  Colliers  and  Procters,  and 
hey  deserve  it.  John  is  an  excellent  man,  an  enthusiast  fbr 
iterature.  He  lal)ors  for  nothing,  that  is  for  no  money,  in  the 
)hakespearc  Society,  of  which  he  is  the  chief. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

1847. 

[During  the  present  and  following  vears,  two  Fubjects  eBpeeially  oocqpied 
be  time  and  tnougbt^  of  H.  C.  R.  One  wa»  the  foundation  of  some  memo- 
ial  of  the  passing  of  the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill.  An  institution  for  college 
esidcnts,  which  should  bo  connected  with  University  College,  and  at  which 
he  free  study  of  theology  should  be  promoted,  seemed  to  be  a  fitting  memo- 
ial  of  such  a  triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  On  the  30th  of  January 
I.  C  R.'s  Rydal  visit  was  cut  short  in  order  "  to  join  Edwin  Field  in  a  mis- 
ion  in  favor  of  a  projected  college.  A  whole  week  was  spent  between  Liver- 
K»l,  Manchester,  ana  Binningham.**  A  visit  to  the  West  of  England  for  the 
arae  purpose,  and  in  the  same  company,  w^as  made  later  in  the  year.  H.  C.  R. 
ras  on  the  committee  to  form  and  carry  out  the  plan,  and  when  trustees  and 
t)uncil  were  appointed,  he  was  included  in  both.  The  diary  frequently  has 
lOtes  of  conferences  which  took  phice.  Only  such  extracts,  fiowever,  will  be 
iven  as  are  necessary  to  indicate  the  chief  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  scheme. 
The  other  object  of  especial  interest  was  the  carrying  out  of  Miss  Denman*s 
Irish  to  have  Flaxman  s  collected  works  preserved  and  exhibited  to  advantage 
n  some  public  building.  An  application  was  made  to  the  government,  and 
ommunications  took  place  on  the  subject  with  the  Hon.  Spring  Rice:  but  the 
►rqjeot  fell  through.  The  idea  of  having  a  Flaxman  Gallery  at  University 
}oilcge,  London,  originated  with  H.  C.  R.,  and  by  his  exertion's  chiefly,  from 
beginning  to  end,  was  carried  into  effect.  Nor  was  the  undertaking  W  any 
neans  a  light  one.  Before  the  offer  to  the  college  could  be  made  there'  were 
onie  legal  difficulties  to  be  overcome ;  and  after  the  offer  had  been  made  and 
ccepted,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  —  much  larger  than  was  at  first  ex 
Nictcd  —  hatl  to  be  raised  to  make  the  iipcessnry  arrangements  at  the  college 
or  the  reception  and  proper  exhibition  of  so  fine  a  collection  of  art  treasures. 
Jot  to  weary  the  reader  with  details,  the  extracts  given  in  this  Instance  also 
irili  be  simply  such  as  will  ser\'e  to  report  progress.] 

JANUARY  J/th,  —  Robertson,  my  Heidelberg  acquaintance, 
took  me  by  surprise  at  breakfast.     A  long  and  pleasant 
;hat,  —  very  pleasant  indeed.     He  has  given  up  his  curacy 
it  Cheltenham,  but  not  renoiniced  the  Chiirch  as  a  profes- 
lion. 
I  had  at  breakfiist  with  me  F.  W.  Newman,  Empson,  Don- 
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aldson,  and  Kenyon.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ngreesble  brmk- 
fasts  I  ever  had.  Newiimn  1  was  much  pleased  with,  uud 
proud  to  have  at  my  table.  He  is  an  luiaflbcted  mau.  and  luw 
a  spirituality  in  his  eye,  which  hia  voice  uud  manner  luiil  on)- 
vereation  confinn.  1  feel  that  Dunaidson  iind  I  are  fon 
friendehip. 


H.  C.  R. 


1  T,  n. 


llTti*!.  lli.L-ST,  iart  Jumixrf,  K 
You  make  a  little  mistake  in  quoting  what  I  had  said  as  if 
my  words  were  that  1  prefeixed  the  Church  to  Diaseuttmu  Tlie 
point  is  lost  by  this.  What  I  meant,  — and  I  have  b 
some  to  Milman,  —  was,  I  prefer  Dissent  to  the  Church,  hut  1 
like  C/iure/i-mm  better  than  Dwrnittrt.  He  laughed,  and  Mid, 
"  I  believe  that  is  the  case  with  many."  *  I  make  a,  similiir 
distinction  between  the  parties  in  the  Church.  1  am  opposed 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  High  Church,  but  I  like  the  I'laej 
itea  better  thau  the  Evangelicals.  In  this  respect  also  [  hnvr 
no  doubt  yon  feel  as  I  do  ;  and  this  distinction  betwetin  |)e^ 
sons  and  principles  is  of  great  moment,  and  vei?  ead  mistakea 
are  made  when  it  is  disregarded.  We  are  perpctimlly  misled 
wheTi  we  sulfer  our  dislike  to  persons  to  intluence  our  enndiuX 
■with  respect  to  the  principles  which  such  persoDs  prufi>M 
When  I  say  vv,  I  mean  all  men.  I  euspeot  that  your  dislike 
to  the  low-bred  llads  uf  Bury,  and  mine  to  the  iuti>lenint  C»l- 
vintstic  Dissenters,  has  had  somewhat  more  etie<it  Ihnn  it 
ought  on  Iwth  of  us.  Cookson,  Urey,  and  the  Fletr.hpr*  con- 
atitute  the  liberal  party  here.  They  have  hjid  a  casual  rein- 
forcement of  two  young  clergymen  of  tlie  WHiatoIy  and  Araotd 
school ;  one  of  whom  has  made  this  very  remarkable  declam- 
tion,  that  when  ho  was  abont  to  receive  ordination  he  tuld  tlic 
bishop  that  he  had  difficulties.  To  me  he  mikde  the  declani' 
tion  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Athaaasiun  CrwnL  Tbc 
bishop  said,  he  had  only  two  questions  to  nsk  him  :  "  Did  hf 
approve  of  an  established  Church  as  thi?  menus  of  tnunio^  ap 
men  to  he  Chrisliaiis  ? "  He  did  !  "  Did  he  prefer  any  oUw 
Church  to  the  Anglican  1 "  He  did  not !  "  That  wns  euoii^" 
To  this  I  said  that  1  could  on  those  tcmis  lie  myself  a  Hmg*- 
man.  We  Disseuters  are  in  the  habit  of  abusing  the  laxity 
of  principle    tliat  allows  of  tliia.     Now,  though    I  could  nut 

•  Tlie  6Byinj;  of  Chnrl»s  II.,  ttiiit  Prp*bvler 
n  nnllemnn.  hiu  done  more  for  the  F.«tnb!it(ied 
orpoleniica]  writing! n.  C.  K..  1K6S. 


not  tlio  kJ^MJIlJ 
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on  such  terms  take  orders,  yet  I  rejoice  that  others  can. 
Were  all  men  rigidly  scrupulous  on  such  points,  —  I  mean  the 
points  of  heretical  notions,  —  the  Church  would  be  filled  by 
corrupt  or  infatuated  men,  who  would  alike  profess  orthodoxy, 
and  the  best  men  would  be  the  most  mischievous. 

JantMry  SOth.  —  (Rydal.)     I  learned  from that  when 

-*  took  orders  in  the  Chiurch,  he  delivered  into  the  hands 


of  the  bishop  who  ordained  him  a  protest,  declaring  his  dis- 
belief in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  to  which  no  objection  was 
taken. 

This  morning  I  had  more  talk  with  Wordsworth  than  on 
any  day  since  I  came.  He  had  his  usual  flow  of  conversation. 
We  spoke  of  literature.  He  delivered  an  opinion  unfavorable 
to  Hallam's  judgment  on  matters  of  taste  and  literature  in  his 
great  history.  I  have,  to-day,  read  an  equally  low  estimate 
of  Hallam's  judgment  of  Martin  Luther,  in  a  note  in  Hare's 
'*  Mission  of  the  Comforter." 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

30  Russell  Square,  26th  Fobraary. 

An  old  friend,  who  has  had  no  slight  effect  on  my  course 
of  life,  is  now  lying  dangerously  ill,  —  John  Walter,  the  con- 
troller rather  than  the  proprietor  of  the  Times.  He  suffers 
under  a  complication  of  complaints.  He  is  an  amiable  man. 
I  never  saw  any  act  that  I  could  justly  characterize  as  imprin- 
cipled.  And  as  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  bribery,  that  proves 
only  a  low  state  of  moral  feeling  in  those  who,  without  evi- 
dence, are  so  ready  to  account  for  what  they  disapprove  of. 

March  18th,  —  (Devizes.)  Mr.  Murch's  introduction  has 
proved  a  very  great  pleasure,  —  I  should  say,  is  proving ;  for 
I  am  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  having  spent  a  delightful  morn- 
ing, and  being  in  expectation  of  an  equally  delightful  evening. 
That  introduction  was  to  Dr.  Brabant,  a  retired  physician. 
After  breakfasting,  and  taking  a  walk  by  the  canal,  dug  since 
my  school-days,  I  left  my  letter  at  Dr.  Brabant's.  I  then 
walked  to  the  Green,  which  brought  to  my  mind  seeing  my 
mother  on  the  stage-coach  in  the  summer  of  1788,  and  think- 
ing her  altered,  and   being  for  a  moment   pained,  t     In  my 

*  A  eentleman  who  now  holds  a  distinguished  position  in  the  Church  of 
Englana. 
f  See  Vol.  I.  p.  8. 
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walks  about  the  town  1  <lid  not  fuil  to  notice  tlip  old  botunn 
which  Mr.  Keniier  and  Mr.  (Jnibli  lived.  Thoujrfi  Bvenrlhra; 
seemed  lea«  to  my  eye.  they  are  pnib«l>]y  even  better  in  mlitr 

It  was  about  tfin  when  I  called  a  second  timo^  nnd  inttodonri 
myself  to  the  Doctor ;  with  whom  I  havo  bovome  noqiuunnid, 
in  foiu*  hours,  more  intiiuntely  than  with  any  other  man  ill  *> 
short  a  time.  He  is  about  sixty -sn  yeara  of  age,  —  a  riij^t 
mail,  with  a  acholar-like,  gentlemanly  appearaHM.  and  talks 
well.  He  followed  my  example,  and  gave  me  an  ntxniuut  "f 
himself.  At  fifty-six  yeantof  age  he  retirod  from  hia  [inifMaim 
us  a  physician.  After  that  he  went  to  (ienmiiiy,  huvnig,  liy 
Ooleriiljje,  been  induced  to  study  Oerman  thoologj',  lie  sowm 
to  have  known  Coleridge  well.  We  talked  freely  on  mtaij  in- 
teresting subjects.  Theologj'liiw  beeu  his  stndy.  In  (iermany 
ho  became  acquainted  with  StrauHS,  of  whom  he  speaks  bigfik 

April  7lL  —  A  day  sadly  spoiled  bj-  my  growiug  infinajtr, 
.  — absence  of  mind.  Aftirr  going  to  University  CoUSgeOom- 
mittee,  I  went  to  J.  Taylor's,  to  eichaniro  hata,  having'  talma 
his  last  night ;  but  ho  had  not  mine  there.  I  took  an  unmi- 
bus  to  Addison  Road,  drank  tea  with  Paynter.  and  then  «« 
to  Taylor's  to  restore  his  faat ;  and  then  I  found  that  !  hid 
a  second  time  blundered  by  bringing  Paynter's  old  hat ;  and  I 
lost  an  hour  in  goiug  to  and  from  Addison  Road,  and  from  Uid 
to  Sheffield  House.  Is  this  infirmity  incurable  t  I  fear  it  in ; 
though  t  record  it  here  to  assist  me  in  becoming  more  on  mj 
guard.  It  is  a  wise  saying  of  Horace  Wnlpolo's.  "  Tlieiv  i« 
no  use  in  wanting  a  man  of  hia  folly,  if  you  do  not  cure  bin 
of  being  foolish." 

April  lOlh.  —  I  had  a  day  of  cxerlion,  —  I  might  say  ft- 
tigiie.  I  went  o^  ten  o'clock,  with  Field  and  Dbvibou!*  In 
DonaldsoUgt  and-  wo  had  h  confereuce  about  our  Culb^ 
Bcheme-t  Donaldson's  account  of  the  expense  has,  I  scvr,  a  lit- 
tle damped  Davison's  hopes.  Nothing  can  extinguish  Ficld'n. 
so  sanguine  is  he. 

April  14th.  —  Called  on  the  Miss  Aliens,  and  then  on  Mnt 
Coleridge, .  with  whoTn  I  had  n  long  chat  about  her  feibw'* 
poetry, philosophy,  ifec  Rend  tireen'sreceiit  HuutoriimOfalion. 
which  has  been  so  much  admired  for  its  eloquence,  and  which  a 
a  more  limiinous  exposition  of  some  of  Coleridge's  principles  thui 
has  been  yet  given  to  the  world.    1  have  been  writing  tu  Qna 

*  TmiHlntoT  of  Scliloticr'i  "  Uiitory  of  Uu>  Kighteaulh  Ceutmy." 
t  ProTesHn'ofArchilecniraBl  University  CoIIaiie. 
1  iHlieiiie  oflnilliling  Univenilj'  Hntl. 
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xlaj,  congratulating  him  on  the  work,  and  the  prospect  of 
ublic  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Master's  notions. 

Ajpril  26th,  —  I  went  early  to  Wordsworth,  at  his  nephew's, 
1  the  West  Cloisters,  and  sat  with  him  while  young  Wyon 
3ok  a  model  of  his  head,  for  a  bas-relief  medallion; 

May  16tk,  —  My  brothers  were  together  great  part  of  the 
ay.  They  are  both  old  men  in  appearance,  but  Hab  looks 
he  oldest.  What  strangers  may  think  of  me,  in  company 
'ith  them,  I  cannot  tell.  Our  united  ages  are  225  years,  viz. 
7,  76,  72,  —  an  unusual  family  life. 

May  26tk.  —  This  day  devoted  entirely  to  Miss  Denman's 
ad  affair  with  her  brother*s  creditors.  I  early  received  a 
ote  from  her,  stating  that  Flaxman's  casts,  kc,  must  all  be 
Did.  I  went  to  her,  and  found  her  in  a  state  of  great  distress, 
^n  this  I  accompanied  Captain  Sinclair  to  Erskine  Forbes.  I 
hen  went  to  Edwin  Field,  who  took  up  Miss  Denman's  case 
rith  warmth.  He  took  me  to  Mr.  Bacon,*  Q.  C,  who,  as  well 
8  Field  himself,  from  pure  love  of  fine  art,  will,  without  fee 
r  reward,  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  Miss  Benman,  or  rather 
0  preserve  Flaxman's  works  for  the  public. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

2»th  May,  1847. 

Yesterday  was  a  painfully  interesting  day.  I  attended  the 
imeral  of  Mary  Lamb.  At  nine  a  coach  fetched  me.  We 
rove  to  her  dwelling,  at  St.  John's  Wood,  from  whence  two 
oaches  accompanied  the  body  to  Enfield,  across  a  pretty 
ountry ;  but  the  heat  of  the  day  rendered  the  drive  opprcs- 
ive.  We  took  refreshment  at  the  house  wjiere  dear  Charles 
iamb  died,  and  were  then  driven  to  our  homes.  I  was  fatigued 
nd  glad  to  rest  before  going  to  a  feast.  The  attendant 
laurners  (a  most  unsuitable  word,  for  we  all  felt  that  her 
eparture  was  a  relief  to  herself  and  friends)  were,  —  1,  Tal- 
)urd;  2,  Ryal  and  Arnold  (East  India  clerks),  Charles  Lamb's 
wo  executors ;  3,  Moxon,  whoso  wife  is  residuary  legatee  of 
he  property,  which  will  consist  of  a  few  hundreds,  perhaps  a 
housand  pounds ;  and  4,  H.  C.  R.  (we  four  occupied  the  first 
arriage) ;  5,  Martin  Burney,  a  very  old  friend ;  6,  Forster,  the 
lever  writer  of  the  critical  articles  in  the  Examiner,  and  au- 
hor  of  **The  Lives  of  Cromwell  aud  other  Republican  Heroes 
f  the  Seventeenth  Century  " ;  7,  Allsop,  author  of  two  vol- 

•  Now  Commissioner  of  Bnnkniots. 
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umes  on  Coleridge,  an  old  crony  of  S,  T.  CoWidse  and  Cborkf 
Liuiil),  —  a  wortLy  cnthimiust  and  ii^iidiuUiiiii  writer.  Tbc 
eigbth  place  wbb  intended  for  Pruuter,  alita  Barry  Comwtll. 
lint  he  failed  to  attend.  His  plaue  was  filled  by  a  penou  I 
never  saw  before,  an  iininvited  guest.  - —  Moxliuy,  tlie  p«min 
wlio  bns  liiiilt  the  Commercial  Hull  neai*  tlic  B.-tDk.  an  institu- 
tion I  havo  not  Bjiac«  t«  write  about.  There  was  no  sodficH 
assumed  by  tbe  attendants,  but  we  all  talked  with  warm  alftc- 
tion  of  dear  Mary  Lamb,  aud  that  most  delightAil  of  crratnnw, 
her  brother  Charles,  —  of  all  the  meo  of  gHoius  1  ever  ioev 
the  one  the  most  intensely  and  univeraally  t«  Ite  loved. 


Mrs.  AitNOLD  to  H.  C,  R, 

■turn  HI 
Dear  Mr,  Wordsworth  comes  forth  octawioiially  to  see  hisdil 
fWends,  and  yesterday  moruing.  when  I  saw  him  slowly  nnJ 
sadly  approaching  by  our  Itirch-trce,  1  hastened  to  meet  liini. 
aud  found  that  he  would  prefer  walking  with  mo  around  our 
garden  boundary  to  L'titeriug  tbe  hotvee  aud  eDcounteriug  ■ 
larger  party.  So  we  woudered  about  here,  and  then  1  luiciia- 
panied  him  to  Kydal,  and  he  walked  back  again  with  me, 
through  the  great  field,  as  you  cbu  so  well  picture  to  yornwlt 
This  quiet  intercourse  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
entirely  our  dear  friends  are  prepared  to  bow  with  submiMioi) 
to  God's  wilL  No  one  can  tell  better  than  yourself  how  mnch 
tliey  will  foel  it,  for  you  have  had  full  opportuniticB  of  seoio^ 
how  completely  Dora  wae  the  joy  and  aunshuio  of  their  li»M ; 
but,  by  her  own  composure  aud  uhoerful  submission  and  will- 
ingness to  relinquish  all  earthly  hopes  and  possessiona,  the  i> 
teaching  them  to  bear  the  greatest  sorrow  whicli  ooujdJl 
l^fatleu  them. 


,/une  5lk.  —  Denmau's  bankruptcy  case  came  on  h 
mi-isiouer  Gonlbum.  Field  there.  It  was  agreed  1 
castB.  moulda,  4c.  should  Iw  delivered  up  to  Miss  V 
the  paymeut  of  £  120  {or  £  130)  to  the  official  assignee,  Id 
abide  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner.  I  paid  the  moac;' 
The  official  nssignep  behaved  very  kindlj-,  said  he  tlitiughl  tl* 
question  of  law  very  doubtful,  and  that  the  creditors  wwiM  !• 
well  off  if  they  got  £  120. 

June  lOtk.  —  Had  a  call  fVom  Watson,"  the  sculptor,  1 
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tlitia  Denman's  cnats.  1  went  with  him  to  l.'niversity  College, 
ind  showed  him  the  thiii^  there.  He  in  a.  zealous  udmirer  of 
nasnian,  fmd  has  made  n  statue  of  liim,  nnd  would  lie  glad  to 
ive  it  placed  with  tlie  works  of  the  master. 


H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

ISili  June,  1847. 

I  have  HpeDt  more  time  than  usual  in  reading  at  the 

ktheUEeum ;  and  the  book  which  is  now  interesting  me  is  Mrs. 

loleridge's  new  edition  of  her  father's  "Biographiu  Litemriii." 

t  lias  many  additions,  nnd  is  wel)  worth  reading  by  nil  the  iid- 

of  Culeridffe  and  Woiiisworth.      Whoever  admires  oue 

a  both.      The  criticism  on  Wordsworth's  style  is  elabo- 

»te,  and  by  no  means  uuqiialifiedly  iii  favor  of  the  poet ;  but  it 

iu  the  main,  just.      Coleridgo  nnd  Wordsworth  ought  never 

have  been  uoiipled  in  a  class  as  Lake-poets.    They  are  great 

oets  of  a  very  distinct,  and  even  oppusite,  character.    tM>ulli(iy, 

a  poet,  was  fnr  lielow  them  iMith.      Lamb  bad  mure  genius 

ban  Sonthey,  and,  as  a  prose-writer,  was  even  aiijiorior  to  tlio 

tio  great  poets  ;  for  ho  WTOt«  three  styles,  or  rather,  as  I 

tanl  Dr.  Aikin  say,  ho  eicetled  equally  in  the  pathetic,  tlie 

lumurous,  and  the  argumentative.    Of  that  knot  of  great  men 

nly  Wordsworth  lingers,  and  he  will  nut  attempt  to  write  any 

ore.     But  there  is  un  uupiibltsbed  poem  ol  great  value. 

June  19lh.  —  Talking  of  Aruhdeiicon   Hare,  Mrs.  T ,  iit 

iiy  remai'k  that  he  ia  proue  to  idolatry,  said :  "  O 
s  ;  he  acknowledges  that.  He  says  he  has  tive  Popes,  — 
ordsworth,  Niebiihr,  Bimacn,  V.  Maurice,  and  Archdefwon 
[anniug.^  But  how  when  the  I'ofws  disagree  1 
June  SOr^.— The  most  interesting  occun-enco  of  the  day  was 
te  not  looked  for  ;  1  had  un  intimation  that  Mr.  Walter  was 
tilling  tu  see  me.  I  callo<l  at  John  Walter's,  and  accompanied 
im  to  Printing  House  Square  ;  and  there  I  saw  my  poor  old 
rieud  on  a  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  his  voice  inftrticulat«,  Mrs. 
'altar  repeating  what  lie  said.  He  wished  me  to  apeak  with 
JTB.  Walter,  bo  that  he  could  hear.  He  said  he  did  not  feel 
9Tout  enough  ;  my  answer  was  that  his  fear  proved  him  to  be 
ivoiit.  I  did  not  stay  many  minutes.  I  have  a  satisfaction  is 
iving  had  this  kind  leave-tidiiiig,  for  1  have  a  vei^  friendly  feel- 
igtowarda  him,  —  indeed,  towards  the  whole  family.  Wt^ut  to 
Non'-con.  meeting,  helii  at  the  Star  and  Garter.    It  wns  a  thin 
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meeting,  —  ten  members  aiid  four  viaitorn,  —  hut  it  wiis  «grw- 
ubli'.  Madge  was  iu  the  iliair ;  ho  mud  Imt  little,  but  thnt  tittle 
was  good.  £.  Taylor  brought  wttb  hlni  the  Uermtui  eompii«r, 
Spoht',  — a  burly  mail  in  itppuimuiee,  but  hia  cniiTaraAtion  «« 
livelj',  and  lie  profes§ed  litrcral  jirinciplus. 

JhIi/  Jtt.  —  By  eleveu  I  wiis  nt  Dr.  Williiima'H  Library,  whew 
A  meeting  waa  held  of  the  Hiibecrilwra  to  the  proposed  CoUt^. 
which  t^esthe  name  of  Cm'vrrnti/  ffn/l.     The  nui'tjn;,'  \.:>-i 
Hiicceflsfiil  one,  iuasmuch  m  all  the  resolutions  ; » '  . 
BuliHtiinco  adopted,  and  there  was  vei7  little  b|"  ■ 
uctiial  Biibscriplions  were  aiiuoum'ed  to  lie  oighi  ■ 
or  four  httudfed  poundB.      A  oouni'il  iioDiiiiutuil.  ,..,.:  ::^,.^ 
np])oiTited  for  reueinng  subitcriptions  and  biiyiug  l;uid.      I  tan 
lioth  a  trustee  and  in  the  uoiiucil. 

Jnly  loth.  —  This  montiiig  I  received  a  short  note  froitt  QiiSt- 
linan,  dated  yeBterday  :  "At  one  .\.  st.  my  ]>reciotis  Doni  — 
your  true  friend  —  l>reathe<}  her  liutt"     Hardly  a  word  mtm. 

Jtilff  15lh.  —  I  was  frratified  by  a  will  from  J.  E.  Toybv, 
who  lirought  with  him  the  Danisli  ronianoe- writer,  Htm 
Christian  Andersen,  to  see  iny  Wielund. 

Jiilg  19th.  —  Between  two  jind  three  at.  Field's,  wheni  « 
were  till  six.  An  important  meeting.  We  signed  tlic  «m- 
traeta  with  the  Diike  of  Bedford  and  the  builder,  for  the  hirii^ 
of  the  land  (in  Gordon  Square)  and  erecting  the  Uiiirn^ 
Hall.  The  siguera  were  Miirk  PhiUipa,  JnmeH  He^wood,  M.  P.. 
myself,  James  Yatea,  Le  Breton,  BuHk,  Cooksoii.   R.  Field,  ie, 

Jitlff  80th.  —  Bend  in  the  Timfn  a  long  eulogy  of  my  fipiend 
John  Walter,  who  died  on  the  preceding  day.  The  article  «» 
elixjueiitly  written  ;  with  8ome  exagn^ration  in  the  touo.  ^ 
donitble  on  the  ocouiioii :  but  not  widely  deviating  from  stTin 
truth.  The  topics  were  judiciously  ehoseu ;  his  iutexrilT 
affirmed  ;  hia  huniftnity  eulogized  ;  his  active  eiier^  not  on 
justly  rejiresented  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  unetanipM 
prosperity  of  the  concern.  Neither  his  age,  nor  any  of  tb» 
ordinary  detjiila  of  a  life,  mentioned.  I  certainly  would  wU 
my  testimony  to  his  sincerity  and  his  hcnevolcnoe, 

AvefHft  3Jtl.  —  (Bury.)  After  dinii^  with  my  brother.  I  tool 
a  long  walk  with  Donaldson  And  Donuo  :  they  are  two  MptttI 
talkers,  both  scholars  and  Lilierals.  One  mnt  DonalHwm  i» 
peated,  which  I  recollect.  Some  one  peevishly  eom plaining. 
"You  take  the  words  out  »if  my  mouth,"  Donaldson  rvfb^ 
"  You  are  very  hard  to  please  ;  would  you  have  liked 
if  I  had  made  you  swallow  them  1" 
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Jii^ftiilier  30ek.  —  I  walked  from  Kew  to  Miirtlitki.-,  wliert  I 
lund  Misa  Feuwick  halt'  t^xpouttn^  me.  I  dJnn}  with  her  und 
^  Henry  Taylor,  and  had  a  very  ihtereBtiiig  *pbu  with  her, 
■tly  a  Iil»-d4fle.  She  apoke  with  great  kindnoss  of  Mr. 
tnUinar,  to  whom  she  ia  jpihig  to  jcive  the  nfttes  on  Words- 
Drth's  poems  which  he  dictated  to  her,  for  ahe  had  prfimiacd 
lera  to  Mrs.  Quillinim. 

October  Sd,  ■ —  Heard  an  cxiieUent  Bermoii  frtmi  Mivij^i".  It 
u  tJie  more  ronmrkaiilf  to  nie,  liecaiiao  the  aenaon  was  tlie 
vpansioii  of  a  thouglit  which  I  had  extracted  from  Bnnaen,  so 
ell  expressed  and  so  sigiiilicaiit  that,  it  deHerves  f«  become  an 
[iom  :  "  Let  it  uevor  he  forj^tteii  tluit  CkrklianHif  i»  nt* 
louffht,  but  aclif'ii ;   not  a  nyji/rm,  Out  a  lifr:" 


H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  K 

Oclubcr  14,  im. 

.  ,  I  have  been  cloacted  with  Sergeant  Talfonrd,  hoth 
nterday  and  to-diiy,  preparatory  to  his  bringing  out  a  new 
olume  of  Liimb'ii  letters.  They  will  Jiiclude  those  ho  wrntc 
I  Coleridge,  both  before  and  after  tlie  dreadful  ael  of  hie  sia- 
w'*  killing  his  mother.  They  will  enhance  our  admiration 
id  love  of  the  man.  It  appears,  from  theae  letters,  that 
kmb  was  himaelf  once  in  continemeut  for  insanity,  which  last* 
i  a  few  weeks.  Tnlfeurd  has  doubted  whether  it  is  rif^ht  to 
publicity  to  these  letters.  I  luvve  given  a  strong'  afErma- 
ve  opinion,  and  I  have  no  doulrt  they  will  eoon  appear. 
Oetobrr  SOt/i.  —  Met  li>day  my  llcideliioty  acquaintance, 
r.  ¥.  Robertson,  and  had  a  moat  interesting  chat  He  la  us 
^ral  aa  ever,  and  haa  already  made  himself  popular  ;  but  he 
w  become  the  object  of  denunciation  by  tlie  High  Churdi 
irty.  He  told  me  of  his  having  been  engaged  to  preach  at  a 
iiiroh  at  Oxford  :  hnt  having  the  offer  of  a  chapel  at  Brighton, 
1^  with  permiesion  of  the  Bishop,  gave  np  his  Oxfoi-d  incnm- 
(Dcy.  The  Bishop  acted  liltorally  in  regard  to  the  Oiford 
ntrch.  Before  undertaking  it,  Itubertson  frankly  told  him 
views  on  the  question  of  baptism,  and  the  Bishop  tj>ok  no 
bbmge,  but  said  he  liked  a  differenec  of  opinion  on  some 
nnlB. 

Oetober  2Ut.  —  I  had  a  letter  from  Edwin  Field,  informing 
p  thai  ho  had  succeeded  in  Imying  otf  the  claim  of  Penman's 
editors  to  FInjcmiui's  works.  'iTie  »imi  %<-•  be  paid  £^f).  This 
think  ou  admirable  compromiHe,  and  I  did  not  grudge  paying 
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for  it  £  <>  to  the  official  oasignt'e.     I  wroUt  to  Field,  to  tbiot 
him  for  hie  siicceBsfiil  e^ertious, 

Oelohei-  24tie.  —  I  liad  this  raoming  a  letter  from  Mias  Dro 
man.  Sbeiaalmost  out  of  lieraelf  with  joy  at  the  ideaof  liann^ 
her  casts,  Ac.  taken  by  the  University  College,  wbiuh  I  toU 
her  1  would  endeavor  to  effect. 


H.  C,  R.  TO  T.  R. 


tisual  fpsA 


10  Westeiui  Coitaoes, 

....  Your  letter  was  not    written 

spirits Tliisre  is  no  arguing  against  low  spirits.    Thej 

are  very  illogical,  and  never  liHteu  to  reason  ;  so  you  aiiist  c'co 
let  them  have  their  way  ;  that  is,  you  must  not  scold,  or  bullr 
them ;  there  is  no  use  iu  that.  The  best  thing  is  to  \m0 
them  out  of  countenance  ;  but  then  that 's  not  my  forte,  aajnu 
once  said  of  my  forcuHic  exertions  :  "  Henry,  you  nro  alxifi 
as  unsuccessful  when  you  are  jocular  as  Storks  is  vrlum  be  it 
serious."  Not  that  I  ]>erfcctly  assented  to  jonr  critieiMft 
What  poet,  or  orator,  ever  did  to  censure  of  any  kiadi  .... 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear  tliat  Mre.  Clarkaon  is  in  sDCb 
good  spirits.     We  must  not  forget  that  good  spiritsnns  a  I 
test  of  health  than  low  spirits  ore  of  illness.     There  is  G 
ly  a  low  state  of  the  spirits,  without  a  reidly  bad  mnttH 
health  ;  but    good   spirits  —  different  from    hysterical   Ug^ 
spirits  —  are  a  sign  of  health  not  to  be  disregarded. 


....  The  only  incident  belonging  properly  to  Bri^tontM 
been  my  finding  settled  here,  as  incumbent  of  one  ef  tht 
Cbapela  of  Eaae,  the  Mr,  Robertson  of  whom  you  will  litul  sn 
account  iu  my  letters  written  from  Heidelberg  when  1  waslut 
there.  —  the  cloi^iient  preacher,  who  delivered  a  retiuriuilil' 
discourse  in  favor  of  the  Irish.  He  is  a  most  liliend  man ;  » 
liberal  that  I  must  apply  to  bim  the  words  he  has  tiseil  of  Dr. 
Channmg,  of  whose  writing  be  is  a  great  admirer  :  "  I  wunder 
how  he  can  believe  so  much,  and  not  believe  more  " ;  only  »at* 
etitutiag  •'  disbelieve  "  or  "  doubt  "  for  "  believe.""  1  rop»t«d 
to  him  yesterday  words  which  I  had  uttered  to  Dr.  AmoM ' 
"  I  am  as  convinced  as  a  man  can  he  on  any  matter  of  specnb- 
tion,  that  the  orthodox  doctrines,  ag  vulgarly  tunlrrHaini,  to 
IsJae  ;  but  1  have  never  ventured  to  deny  that  pofwibly  tbn* 
ia  an  important  truth  at  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  those  Jw 
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trines  of  which  they  are  a  misrepresentation."  He  interposed 
between  the  first  and  second  part  of  this  assertion,  "  And  so 
am  I  " ;  and  he  said  nothing  when  I  concluded.  He  might 
have  said,  and  I  am  perplexed  that  he  did  not :  ''  I  go  further 
than  saying  it  is  possible ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  all 
BubstantiaUy  true  ^ ;  but  he  did  not.  This  Robertson  has  al- 
ready made  a  sensation,  and  is  popular.  He  says  his  popular- 
ity cannot  last.  He  has  already  driven  away  some  High 
Church  ladies,  —  no  men,  —  and  he  preached  last  Sunday  in 
favor  of  the  Irish,  and  against  the  Protestant  English,  in  a 
way  that  must  have  given  great  offence.  He  will  be  a  power- 
ful rival  to  Sortaine.* 

Mr.  Estlin  to  H.  C.  R.  t 

Bristol,  October  27, 1847. 
....  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  from  you  Dr.  Boott's  opin- 
ion upon  the  slavery  question.  In  the  infallibility  of  Mr. 
Grarrison's  judgment  I  certainly  do  not  place  full  confidence, 
but  unlimited  in  his  singleness  of  purpose,  his  noble  disinterest- 
edness and  his  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  I 
am,  however,  compelled  to  confess  that,  as  regards  \i\%  judgment 
on  this  subject,  what  he  has  effected  by  his  fifteen  years  of 
labor  ought  to  plead  for  his  wisdom ;  and  those  friends  who 
have  longest  and  roost  minutely  watched  his  course  are  very 
accordant  in  their  decision  that  his  views  have  evidenced  a  pro- 
phelic  sagacity 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R 

28th  October,  1847. 

On  Sunday  I  heard  Mr.  Robertson  preach,  and  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  him.  He  has  raised  quite  a  religious  tu- 
mult here.  He  is  fully  aware  that  his  Liberalism  will  make 
many  enemies;  but  he  ought  to  rely  on  it,  that  for  every 
enemy  so  raised  he  will  gain  two  friends.  His  eloquence  is 
such  as  to  seduce  a  large  class  who  will  be  neutral  on  all  points 
of  doctrine  that  require  consideration  and  intelligence.  He 
has  been  several  times  to  see  me,  and  there  is  no  abatement  of 
his  cordiality. 

*  A  very  popular  and  eloquent  preacher  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  Chapel  at 
Brighton. 

t  On  the  oat«ide  of  this  letter  H.  C.  R  has  written :  ^*  One  of  the  best  of 
Uie  Abolitionists,  being  a  very  able  surgeon,  besides  an  exemplary  man  in  dis- 
charge of  the  common  duties  of  life  as  well  as  the  special  obligations  imposed 
by  the  possession  of  superior  abilities  in  public  matters.  Son  of  Dr.  Kstlin,  of 
Rristol,  a  Unitarian  minister." 
VOL.  II.  16 
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Gtli  Kurendiec,  IH*. 

On  Tueed&y  there  dined  at  MiiaciiieFier'B  a  cler^'tnau,  a  uu 
of  family  and  fortune.  He  v/aa  couiiected  with  old  Plntna. 
Uie  HertB  M.  P.,  whom  he  viaited  sa  a  buy,  when  Uo  plkjisi 
with  Charles  Lamb,  whose  grandmother  wus  the  hotiaekecfrr.* 
I  foiuid  him  familiar  with  the  name  uf  Kurdtumi,  as  that  uT  i 
targe  Whig  family,  and  in  eoniiectiuu  with  otie  of  wfanm  be 
related  a  good  electioneering  anccdute.  ThtTc  was  a  Fonihtun 
who  kept  a  i*op,  and  who,  being  canvassed,  xtiffiy  refused  tu 
vote.  And  why  I  "  Beciiiise  you  voted  against  the  Repeal  rf 
the  Corporation  and  Teat  Acts."  It  happened  there  im 
Btanding  in  the  shop  a  jourDeyujon  with  a  pimply  iiwt- 
Plumlir  called  to  him:  "How  loiig  have  yoii  lieon  hck'1"  — 
"  More  than  twenty  years  1"  —  "  Tell  me,  don't  you  hlw  i 
drop!"  —  "0  yes!"^ — "And  every  now  and  then  take  i 
little  more  than  is  quite  prudent  1" — "Oytis,  now  and  then!' 
—  "  See,  now,"  cried  out  Phuner,  "  how  taiich  better  ynur 
master  treats  you  than  he  docs  me  ;  he  has  kept  Tou  fnr 
twenty  years  who  every  now  and  then  liave  done  what  luu 
ought  not,  and  he  turns  me  off  for  a  single  (kult ! "  ^i« 
appeal  with  either  its  equity  or  its  humor  was  buucl-ssAiI,  mi 
Plumer  got  forgiveness  from  the  Non-con.  My  other  ocqiiunt 
ance  at  Brighton  you  already  liare  heard  enough  of.  By  ba 
the  moat  remarkable  is  the  Mr.  Itobertsou  I  have  fdmdr 
named  to  you.  Who  would  credit  such  a  thing  of  me  1-1 
heard  three  sormouB  last  (Sunday  !  1 1  1  wont  in  the  eroning 
to  hear  Sortaine.  In  the  morning  and  afternoon  I  stood  in  ibc 
gallery  of  Robertson's  church. 

The  morning  disoouree  was  one  of  the  hest  1  ever  heftrd.  It 
waa  on  the  deterioration  of  eharacter,  evideuct<d  in  the  lift)  of 
Saul,  and  exculleutly  developed.  His  sliowy  and  |iiitiiil*r 
yirtues,  wliich  mode  him  the  people's  fevorito  at  first,  hml  oW 
their  origin  in  any  genuine  and  pure  motive,  and  thowron.' 
they  all  left  him.  It  was  delivered  without  any  apparent  iiuU, 
and  WHS  full  of  striking  thoughts.  The  afternoon  eornK<ti  wm 
on  the  Prodigal  Son.  A  good  sermon,  but  iu  every  rMj«c* 
inferior  to  that  of  the  moirDiug.  I  have,  as  eDipIintically  « ' 
could,  advised  him  t<i  adopt  the  practice  of  writing  his  «ic«id 
sermon ;  on  the  ground  ehiofly  that  otlierwise  he  "HU 
again  eontruct  a  serious  illness  from  over-labor,  and  al*> 
*  See  "  Bl>kr?mn.)r  in  It *liire."  In  Iha  "  UbH  Eauri  of  Ellt." 
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because  he  must  not  neglect  the  power  of  composing  with 
rigid  propriety,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  art,  while  ho 
cultivates  that  of  immediate  composition  without  the  aid  of 
pen. 

November  6th,  —  I  attended  a  University  College  council 
meeting.  The  Flaxman  remains  were  mentioned  by  others, 
and  I  was  therefore  led  to  speak  of  Miss  Denman*s  intended 
gift.     There  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  works. 

November  17th.  —  I  attended  a  University  College  Commit- 
tee this  morning,  and  there  presented  Miss  Denman's  letter, 
ofifering  to  the  College  Flaxman's  works  in  sculpture,  which 
we  had  agreed  on.  The  oflfer  was  well  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

November  18th,  —  I  found  occupation  in  the  forenoon,  in 
patting  papers  in  order  and  in  drawing  up  resolutions  of  the 
council  accepting  Miss  Denman's  gift. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

80  Russell  Square,  20th  November,  1847. 

....  On  Wednesday  I  carried  to  the  University  College 
Committee  a  letter  from  Miss  Dcnman,  making  an  absolute 
gift  of  Flaxman's  works  to  the  College,  imposing  no  condition  ; 
though,  as  she  states  that  her  object  is  the  preservation  of 
these  works,  and  the  keeping  them  together,  an  implied  cou- 
dition  arises  of  carrying  out  this  intention  to  the  best  of  the 
power  possessed  by  the  College 

I  breakfasted  yesterday  with  Sam  Rogers,  who  has  promised 
to  be  with  me  at  two  to-day,  in  order  to  see  the  works,  as  they 
are  now  warehoused  in  the  College,  that  he  may  give  an  opinion 
how  this  warehouse  may  l)c  converted  into  a  gallery  of  exhibi- 
tion- This  done,  our  next  and  final  step  will  be  to  raise,  by 
subscription,  the  sum  requisite  for  adapting  the  apai-tments  to 
the  reception  of  the  works,  and  repairing  them  to  be  fit  for 
the  rooms. 

On  Thursday  I  attended  the  other  body  of  fmictionaries  of 
the  College,  that  is,  the  Senate,  being  the  Professors.  You 
know  that  the  Senate  cannot  legidly  meet  but  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  meml)er  of  Council.  I  am  the  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent nominated  by  the  President,  who,  now  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  very  seldom  attends.  I  was  detained  late, 
and,  as  on  this  day  the  Professors  dined  together  in  the  Coun- 
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cil-room,  I  invited  myself  Eo  be  of  the  party,  though  not  u  t 
gueBt.  We  had  a  very  pleaaaut  day.  Our  Vice-Preeident  WW 
Dr.  A.  Todd  Thompson,  whom  Sarah  kuowa,  the  Preadent  It- 
ing  Newman,"  whuae  lecture  you  read  and  liked. 

One  day  recently  1  dined  with  Kenyan.  A  partit  qmorrit 
more  agreeahio  than  ono  larger  or  more  genteel.  Maxoa  mmI 
Hall,  the  Librariau  of  the  Athensum,  were  our  eomputiom. 
Oue  mot  was  reported,  bo  aignilicant  that  I  think  it  worrlh  n- 
peating.  Some  oue  at  a  party  abusing  MahonietRnism  ia  4 
commonplace  way,  said :  "  Its  heaven  in  ijititB  ntatMuL" 
He  was  met  with  the  quiet  remark,  "  So  is  the  Chriatita^ 
hell "  J  to  which  there  was  no  reply. 

Novrmher  20lh.  —  Attended  a  Council  meeting  at  Uniwrsitii 
Collie,  with  draft  reBolutions  a)>out  the  Klaxnntn  workx  The 
vote  accepting  the  works  passed  without  oppottition,  and  ttw 
resolutions  also,  except  thiit  a  few  passages  were  struck  oat, 
and  verbal  alterations  made,  which  1  quite  approved  of.  The 
business  went  ofl'  to  my  satisiTiictJun.  After  taking  a  hasty  din- 
ner at  home,  I  went  to  Miss  Deiimaii  to  inform  her  of  tJM 
proceedings,  and  she  was  delighted.  But  1  am  athtid  I  shall 
have  some  difficulty  in  raising  the  mouey(Le.  for  adapting  tii< 
College  to  the  reception  of  the  works). 

Novemher  2^h.  —  1  went  early  to  Lord  Brougham,  and  loM 
him  the  history  of  the  Flaiman  remains,  and  Miss  Dennmn'a 
exertions  to  have  them  duly  preserved.  He  expresseil  a  strong 
feeling  about  these  works,  and  the  vaiiie  they  would  be  to  the 
College.     He  signed  the  resolutions. 

Xovemher  SOth.  —  Went  with  E.  Field  to  Mibs  Denniau'i  to 
tea,  and  there,  with  Atkinson,!  we  bad  a  verj-  pleosaut  even- 
ing in  looking  over  Flan  man's  dmwings,  and  the  casts,  fa.,  ill 
the  house.  1  need  not  say  that  both  Field  and  Atkinson  W 
great  enjoyment.  At  the  sninc  time  we  had  a  talk  about  tlw 
future  work  of  putting  up  in  the  I'niversity  College  the  thing! 
already  given  to  the  College,  which  ia  to  l>c  our  immedill* 
busmess,  if  possible. 

B.  0.  R,  TO  T.  R. 

ItTl>ti.  MofKT.  DwwnilwrSI.  I*ff, 

I  have  to  state  to  you  a  fact  which  is  worth  knowing.    Mi* 

Arnold  tells  me  that  ^ladnmc  BunseTi  assurod   her  that  tb* 

•  K.  W.  Newm«n.  t  Srcratory  lo  tlit  College. 
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Archbishop  had  distinctly  told  her  that  he  had  read  the 
Bomptou  Lectures,  in  consequence  of  the  chai^  against  Dr. 
Hampden,  and  that  he  had  found  no  heterodoxy  in  them.  He 
found  only  a  good  deal  of  charity,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
could  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Now,  if  you  compare  this 
anecdote  with  what  the  Dean  stated  to  the  Chapter,  that  he 
knew  the  Archbishop  had  written  a  remonstrance  against  the 
appointment,  you  will  find  there  is  no  inconsistency  whatever.* 
The  Archbishop  might  very  well  say  :  "  I  see  no  heterodoxy, 
and  I  do  not  approve  of  the  charge,  which  may  have  its  source 
in  party  spirit ;  but  still  there  is  a  chai^  brought  by  a  very 
powerful  l)ody  in  the  Church,  and  it  is  very  indiscreet  to  make 
enemies  of  so  pugnacious  a  set  as  the  High  Chiu-ch  clei^  have 
in  all  ages  shown  themselves  to  be." 

The  Dean  was  very  manifestly  wrong  in  considering  a  re- 
monstrance as  equivalent  to  a  protest.  They  are  obviously 
very  different  in  their  character.  You  will  have  seen  in  the 
papers,  that  more  than  700  members  of  Convocation  have  ad- 
dressed Dr.  Hampden  very  respectfully.  And  Julius  Hare, 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey,  has  written  a  pamphlet  in  his  favor, 
which  I  am  in  the  midst  of,  and  only  laid  down  to  write  to 
you.     It  is  admirable  ! 

By  the  by,  there  is  nothing  of  which  you  stand  more  in  need 
at  Bury  than  v^  pamphlet  society.  Pamphlets  are  things  of  the 
day,  of  the  greatest  interest  at  the  moment,  and  yet  of  ?.o 
transient  an  interest  that  one  does  not  like  to  encumber  him- 
self with  them.  I  think  you  might  have  a  circulating  sub- 
scription pamj>hlet  society,  not  extending  to  books,  which  the 
public  library  may  supply.  When  at  Bury  I  will  mention  this 
to  Donaldson  and  Donne. 

If  there  must  be  an  absolute  power  somewhere,  I  would 
much  rather  it  should  be  in  the  King's  Ministers  thim  in  the 
clergy  or  Churchmen  (commonly,  by  a  mischievous  misnomer, 
called  the  Church). 

We  have  more  to  fear  for  the  liberties  of  the  coimtry  from 
the  clergy  (and  the  more  pious  they  may  be  in  their  habits, 
and  the  more  orthodox  in  their  pretensions,  the  more  danger- 
ous they  are)  than  from  any  other  l)ody  in  the  community. 

•  Dr.  Hampden,  whose  appointment  to  t^ie  Bishopric  of  Hereford,  at  this 
time,  met  with  tlie  di»Hppn)viil  of  n  considenihle  party  in  the  Church.  The 
greater  part  of  the  episcopal  bench  joined  in  a  remonstrimcc  apiinst  it,  and 
Dr.  Merewether,  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  went  so  far  a«  to  memorialize  the 
Queen  a^inst  it,  and  even  to  vote  against  him  in  the  Chapter;  but  he  after- 
imrds  withdraw  his  opposition. 
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\Vlmt  a  blessing  it  is  thiit  there  sIioiiW  Iw  such  a  schism  in  llw 
Chiircb  OS  to  n«utrali7«  their  efforts  at  dominion  !  Yon  vill, 
of  coiuve,  understand  that,  when  thus  cbaracteriuug  liiii 
clergy,  I  would  comprehend  among  them  the  leadeTs  of  the 
Scottish  Free  Church,  and  give  a  prominent  place  to  JnUi 
Buuting  and  other  Methodistic  and  Congregntioual  leaders. 

[The  risit  to  Rydal  this  Christmas  was  a  mclimchuly  out 
Mrs.  Wurdswurth  was  austoiis  that  it  should  not  be  oiuitt«<i 


s  she  hoped  it  might  have  a  cheering  effect.  At  the  Birth- 
waite  platform,  H.  C.  K.  fell  over  the  side  of  a  turn-table  «di1 
was  atanned,  bnt  suttered  no  serious  injory-  The  poet  Kemed 
hardly  able  to  bear  the  society  even  of  those  (Vienda  of  wlnim 
he  van  must  foud.  Oue  brief  extract,  showing  James  as  a 
comforter,  is  all  that  will  be  given  from  the  joumut] 

Januarff  8th.  —  I  rose  early  and  packed  my  things,  before 
James  brought  me  the  hot  water.  Talked  with  him  alxmt  hu 
miiattir'a  grief  Jiimea  said:  "It's  very  aad,  sir.  He  wiu 
mourjiiig  alioiit  lier,  mid  KiiiiJ.  ■  O,  but  she  was  siit-li  ;i  Im^Hii 
creature.'  And  I  said :  '  But  don't  you  think,  sir,  that  she  i» 
brighter  now  than  she  ever  waaf'  And  then  master  hi ir^ 
into  tears."    Was  a  better  word  ever  said  on  such  an  occaaiont 
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1848. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Mrs.  Wordsworth. 

80  BussEtt.  Squ.\Rli.  London,  16th  JnnaRrv,  1849.  t.  »■ 

I  AM  in  a  strait.  I  must  cither  sulTer  the  whole  week  (" 
elapse  without  writing  at  all,  and  you  to  suppose  thnt 
there  is  something  wrong  at  all  events,  either  in  what  has  (^^ 
cnrred  to  me,  or  in  me,  or  I  must  hastily  nTite  a  few  lines  in 
lied  ;  for  I  must  instantly  sot  out  on  a  melancholy  jonmev,  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  oldest  (if  my  friends,  whi'se 
name  may  possibly  be  recollected  liy  you,  William  Pattisson  of 
Witham.  He  was  of  my  own  age,  an  amiable  man,  and  my 
attiiched  friend ;  he  was  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  who, 
with  his  bride,  mot  with  the  sad  accident  in  the  Pyrenees  on 
their  wedding  tonr. 
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It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  learn  that  your  son  William,  aud 
his  wife,  have  been  able  to  communicate  some  cheerfulness  to 
your  sad  abode.  It  quite  vexed  me,  I  came  away  without  any 
leave  taken  of  you,  and  from  Mr.  Wordsworth  with  one  of 
tears,  not  words.  Let  us  hope  that  the  strong  nature  which 
Providence  has  blessed  him  with,  both  in  his  body  and  mind, 
will  enable  him  to  endure  an  infliction  imposed  on  him  by  a 
Being  he  ecjually  loves  and  venerates. 

I  have  not  heard  what  the  Londoners  say  on  the  Hampden 
farce  ;  but  the  last  act  I  read  a  report  of,  by  the  actual  con- 
fimiation  in  Bow  Church.  I  have  seen  Murray,  the  Bishop's 
secretary  :  he  was  present.  The  scene  was  quite  ludicrous. 
After  the  judge  had  told  the  o])posers  that  he  could  not  hear 
them,  the  citation  for  opposers  to  come  forward  was  repeated, 
at  which  the  people  present  laughed  out,  as  at  a  play. 

And  this  is  the  legtd  system  which  we  Dissenters  are  re- 
proached for  attempting  to  reform  ;  at  all  events,  such  mon- 
strous absurdities  can  bo  no  longer  endured.  The  Timts  speaks 
of  Dr.  Hampden's  **  mission  to  expose  the  Church."  But 
surely  exposure  is  the  necessary  step  to  reform. 

January  2401,  —  I  went  early  to  Talfourd's,  where  was  a 
party,  not  large,  but  including  Lord  Campl)ell,  Kelly,  and 
Storks,  who  were  met  to  see  a  performance  of  **  Ion."  A  neat 
little  theatre  was  formed  in  the  large  drawing-room.  Tal- 
fourd's  eldest  son  played  Ion  with  a  good  deal  of  grace,  and 
one  Brandreth  played  the  King  very  well  indeed.  Afterwards 
a  "  Macbeth  "  travesty  was  performed.  The  same  Brandreth 
played  Macbeth,  and  made  good  fun  of  the  character.  Tal- 
fourd,  Jun.,  played  Lady  Macbeth. 

Fehrxinry  5th.  — Called  on  Talfourd,  and  gave  him  all  those 
letters  of  Lamb  to  Wordswortli,  (fee,  which  I  thought  might 
without  giving  offence  Ix?  printed.  I  found  Talfourd  at  work 
on  Lamb's  papers,  and  I  believe  he  will  complete  his  puli- 
lication  of  Lamb's  letters  with  the  love  with  which  he  began 
it 

February  8th.  —  Had  at  breakfast  with  me  Professor  New- 
man, James  Heywood,  and  Edwin  Field.  They  came  to  talk 
about  our  proposed  University  Hall.  We  obtained  from  New- 
man the  declaration  that  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  office 
of  Principal  of  the  Hall,  discharging  as  such  the  duties  of  a 
tutor  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  would  require  a  dwelling- 
house. 
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H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

Fvlinmry  U,  iHL 

....  hntoiy  hearing.'  a  ;oiing  nitui  docluini  very  viiht- 
mently  in  &Tor  of  liberal  uutiouH,  uttering  ull  ibv  muunun- 
\t\utiva  of  the  day,  ami  lie  appeuliiig  t»  me.  1  ituiotly  Buid,  "1 
slioiUd  have  thought  8<>  fifty  yean  agu.  aud  I  like  yoii  the  lus- 
ter fur  nut  tliinliiag  aa  1  do  duw  "  ;  aud  I  uvudcd  fiirtlwT  a- 
pltumtiou. 

You  aiid  I  must  both  aniile  and  sigh,  when  we  rocollect  wttli 
what  nrdor  we  looked  forwnrd  in  oiir  youth  to  tbp  tawt  bicn- 
iug  that  wiia  nboiit  to  be  showered  upon  mankind  by  ueanc  if 
thu  free  StAtea  of  America  —  jjlorioim  and  hapjiy  land,  with- 
out kiugs  aiid  lords  aud  prelates,  —  the  curses  uf  mauUndl 
A  uew  era  was  to  couinieuce,  —  pertett  ec|Uality  tuid  paux  hikI 
jtistice.  "Let  thy  iwrvaiit  de)Ntrt  in  ]«ai:«,  (or  he  hiuMCU 
thy  salvatiun."  Then  the  uext  t:1orious  event  whb  the  Freuob 
Hevolutioa;  which  made  tao  IiIiihIi  for  being  an  En^lighnwi. 
in  the  face  of  n»  enlightened  and  wise  uution,  ahovfl  hU  on 
vulj^r  and  bnitallzing  supcretitiutui.  eocial,  politUttl,  tai  » 
ligioua.  I  do  not  view  the  relative  ehiinietet  of  the  Eo^idt- 
ronn  and  Prendiman  tu  I  did  hfty  yeam  ago;  undyetlia 
nut  ao  old,  nfler  all,  hk  to  he  entiraly  without  hope  thnt  ^ 
apparently  approaching  crlBiB  in  the  South  aud  West  of  Eumw 
may  have  a  favorable  issue.  It  mai/  end  well  (I  cnn  iiw  out 
the  o])tative  nioiid) :  I  am  by  no  meana  Hure  that  it  wilL  If 
Austria  and  France  should  dare  to  combine  their  forces.  I  fwr 
EngWid,  Prussia,  and  Russia  would  look  on.  aud  laimr  Jnirf. 
Bnt,  Austria  nmy  hr  deterred  by  the  fear  that  the  peopli-  of  tU 
Italy  wnu Id  be  united  nguiuHt  them;  and  that  HutignryaDd 
Bohemia  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportiuiity  to  imoaiirt 
their  claims.  Franco  may  Iw  detcrreil  by  tlio  univcrsail  un- 
popularity uf  the  King,  and  the  fear  that  the  army  would  nul 
lie  Htanch  ;  Prussia  might  not  lie  sorrj-  to  sou  her  old  riw]  dii- 
meml<ered;  and  Kuasin  mi^ht  think  it  prudent  to  leave  tlie 
distant  Btntea  to  themselves,  and  attend  to  Turkey.  Oi 
Ministry  would,  I  hojje,  be  prudent  etiou^  to  keep  uloaC^a 
thoy  would  have  good  reason,  being  assured  that,  ii 
war,  Ireland  wotdd  be  m  iiumediate  rcliollion. 

There 's  a  dish  of  politics  for  you,  all  arising  out  o 
low-t)pirilL<d  uld-nuj-H-inh.  view  of  human  Lte  and  s 

Ftliruari/ 25<ii.  —  At  tlic  .Ulicuroum,  I  foimd  pol 
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« 
citemcnt  stronger  than  anv  I  have  witnessed  for  years.  Yes- 
terday it  was  known  that  Guizot  had  resigned.  To-day  the 
report  was  general,  and  affirmed  in  a  third  edition  of  the 
Chronicle,  but  not  in  the  Tirnes,  that  Louis  Philippe  had  abdi- 
cated ;  and  there  were  various  other  reports,  not  worth  re- 
peating. 

February  28th.  —  During  all  this  day  the  French  Revolution 
has  nearly  monopolized  my  attention.  The  Moniteur  of  the 
day  annoimces  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment as  in  the  name  of  the  Republique  Franqaim,  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  last  day  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  reads  like 
a  continuation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Convention, 
as  if  fifty  years  were  annihilated.  It  seems  that  the  late 
nomination  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  the  work  of 
the  mob. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Mrs.  Wordsworth. 

7th  March,  1848. 

You  are  not  to  expect  any  news  of  to-day,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word ;  for  I  am  not  aware  that  this  day's  post 
brings  any  new  fact  of  im[>ortance.  But  the  present  state  of 
things  on  the  Continent  is  tremendous.  I  may  partake  too 
largely  of  the  cowardice  of  old  age  ;  but  I  cannot  without 
intense  anxiety  look  forward  to  what  is  likely  to  occur.  Yet 
it  is  not  a  fear  altogether,  without  an  accompanying  hope.  It 
does  seem  that  the  groat  powers  of  the  Continent  have  learnt 
this  lesson,  —  that  they  will  not  attack  France ;  which,  in 
case  of  attack,  woidd  l)e  united  as  one  man.  The  difficulty 
will  be  to  keep  the  French  people  from  attacking  the  other 
states.  As  far  as  I  am  leani  from  several  acquaintances, 
who  allege  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  memlwrs  of  the  Pro- 
visional Govennnent,  they  are  not  fmd  men.  In  their  per- 
sonal character,  they  are  respectai)le  ;  that  is,  they  are  honest 
men.  That  may  l)o  true  ;  but  tliey  may  not  therefore  be  the 
less  dangerous.  A  fanatic,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  may 
be  the  more  dangerous  on  account  of  the  j)erfect  integrity  of 
his  character,  and  the  purity  of  his  motives.  In  all  these 
cases,  as  Goethe  says  of  speculative  theologx',  "  The  poison 
and  the  antidote  are  so  much  alike,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distin- 
guish them." 

I  recollect  once  hearing  Mr.  Wordsworth  say,  half  in  joke, 

half  in  earnest :  "  I  have  no  respect  whatever  for  Whigs,  but 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  the  Chartist  in  me."     To  l)e  siu^  he  haa 

16* 
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His  eHrlier  poema  are  full  of  tliAt  intense  love  uf  tlie  peupln 
as  such,  which  beitimes  Clurtisui  wheu  the  alteropt  in  fumulii 
miidu  to  make  tht^ir  iut«reste  the  uHpeciul  olijvct  of  lc|(iiilv 
tioii,  as  of  deeper  unjxirtunce  than  thu  positivt;  n};litB  Uitli- 
ertu  accorded  to  the  privileged  orders.  .... 

March  Wh.  —  1  heard  two  sermons  by  my  uoijuaintaiiw, 
Mr.  Uobertoon.  The  one  iii  the  morning  wn«  on  the  Tvmpti- 
tion  in  the  Wildemoes.  It  wiis  ndmiralily  practit^  He  hold 
till!  Teuiptatioii  to  Vm  a  vision  addressed  to  Chriat's  inneT,  Dut 
Ilia  external  sense.  His  doctrine  is  BubstaDtially  that  rf 
Hugh  Farmer.  Aa  he  e.tpressed  a  wish  to  see  that  discouiM, 
I  have  sent  him  that  and  the  one  ou  the  Demouiaca,  aa  wd 
as  Madge's  two  sermonH  on  the  Uuiun  of  Christ  with  Ged. 
Itohertson  unites  a  very  wide  liberality  in  s{ie<;nliitJuD  vtlb 
warm  piety  and  devotional  eloqucueu.  He  is  very  popular. 
His  second  sermon,  being  one  of  a  aeries  on  the  life  of  Samad, 
was  on  the  abdiwttiou  of  his  government,  and  conseqiicnl 
choice  of  a  kiny.  Very  decoroualy,  and  in  a  highly  roligiew 
tone,  be  alluded  to  (he  abdication  which  atiti  tilla  tu  vitb 
anxiety,  and  spoke  of  it  with  great  eameHtiietts.  luid  with  w* 
dent  Christian  aspirations  for  liberty  and  [leaeo  and  ordw, 
In  thia  sermon  he  exhorted  the  rich  and  great  to  the  dischnr^ 
of  their  duties  towards  the  lower  ordera.  And  1  hare  nu 
doubt  that  many  thought  he  went  too  fax  ;  bnt  I  tbonght  liii 
sermon  excellent,  though  uot  like  that  of  the  moruiui;  in  fr 
licity  of  application  and  in  power  of  expreDsion.  I  E]iuke  tn 
him  in  the  ventry,  and  accepted  his  invitation  to  tnkc  tra  vrih 
him.  I  had  a  very  (^eeable  ohat,  Itoth  witii  him  and  Mi» 
Rolx'rtsun.  I  tliotight  him  looking  thin,  and  again  ui^edUD 
to  spare  his  strength,  in  wliieli  Mrs,  lUilierlaon  joined.  He  b 
still  very  popular,  mid  as  lil>en»l  as  ever. 

March  I5th.  —  The  interesting  cidl  of  the  ilay  ms  on  BnB- 
sen,  who  received  me  most  kindly,  and  cxpwta  me  in  firtiW 
to  attend  Madame  Bnuacn's  Tuesday  evening  mirtrt.  H( 
qnite  comr()rled  me  by  the  asBuranco  that  Oomumy  is  in  » 
healthy  sUt«  as  respects  reform  and  rcvohrtioii.  —  that  thin 
is  no  disposition  to  unite  with  France,  bnt  a  strong  determiia* 
tion  to  have  political  refurms,  It  is  a  pity  tluit  nriuceii  <!» 
Hot  concede  till  the  eomesHionB  are  demanded  by  tlie  lun&'W* 
When  the  i>eop!e  demand  no  more  than  what  is  riglit,  mif 
cannot  blame  them. 

ManASSil  —  In  the  evening  at    Modumc   Bunson's  flr»l 
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I  got   into   a  disagreeable   talk   with  an  American, 

I  left  abruptly,  because,  in  defeuce  of  slavery,  he  spoke 

'ur  Saviour."     On  this  I  bolted,  saying,  "  There  is  no 

tntinuing  the  subject " ;  and  1  added,  loud  enough,  I  fear, 

heard,  "  This  is  ditsgusting." 

rch  26th,  —  I  breakfasted  with  Rogers,  and  met  there,  by 
itroduction,  Layard,  and  also  Moxon  and  Carrick,  who 
;en  making  the  most  striking  likeness  I  have  yet  seen  of 
sworth,  - —  a  miniature  full-length ;  but  it  is  too  sad  in 
ision. 

rch  30th.  —  I  found  "  The  Life  of  Erskine  "  one  of  the 
igreeable  of  Campbell's  lives,  because  it  brought  to  my 
action  my  early  admiration  of  that  wonderful  creature 
bared  my  love  with  Mrs.  Siddons. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

80  Russell  Square,  22d  April,  1848. 

.  .  Tt  was  with  a  feeling  of  predetermined  dislike  that  I 
le  curiosity  to  look  at  Emerson  at  Lord  Northampton's,  a 
^ht  ago ;  when,  in  an  instant,  all  my  dislike  vanished.  He 
le  of  the  most  interesting  countenances  I  ever  beheld,  — 
bination  of  intelligence  and  sweetness  that  quite  disarmed 
I  was  introduced  to  him 

y  2d.  —  I  dined  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Anti- 
in  Society.  I  took  Emerson  with  me,  and  found  ho  was 
1  by  name.  I  introduced  him  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and 
'ards  to  Lord  Mahon.  The  evening  passed  off  with  great 
lity.  There  was  mention  of  Amyot's  retirement  from 
ice-Presidentship.  When,  therefore,  the  Vice-President's 
I  was  given,  I  rose  to  res[)ond,  and,  saymg  I  had  been  his 
fifty-two  years,  delivered  a  short  eulogy  on  him.  Collier 
he  chair  when  Lord  Mahon  retired,  and  we  were  merry ; 
latured  sparring  between  Disney  and  myself  ;  Dwarris 
wrt.  I  gave  the  law  to  him.  He  was  very  civil.  Emer- 
itired  early,  after  responding  to  his  health  briefly  and  well. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

6th  May,  1848. 

n  particularly  j)leased  with  your  illustration  of  the  value 
?cdotic  letters,  by  imagining  our  enjoyment  had  we  found 
ly  rec^jrd  of  that  glorious  old  Non-con.  De  Foe,  sharing 
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with  BunjaD  tbo  literary  honors  of  tke  sect,  and  tw-'knoTki]^ 
ing  no  other  uhief  than  John  Milton.  The  extreme  fedhty  1/ 
printing,  aiid  ojjuseiiueut  habit  of  making  evtrytiiing  known  m 
tliis  ago,  will  pttLi'e  our  jwsterity  in  a.  different  state  frwu  our 
own.  They  will  be  opprenucd  by  the  too  unttih,  whore  we  totSer 
from  the  too  little. 

J/iiy  6t/L  —  I  hi\d  ut  hreakJust  Robertson  and  Joeeph  HntUic 
When  they  left  me,  I  uallod  on  lioott  I  was  deeply  uonconied 
at  the  opinion  he  expressed  «f  Kobertaoira  atnte  of  hcnJtIi, 

Mai/  ISth.  —  I  had  a  very  agreeable  breakfast  this  luomin^'. 
My  friend  &  Field  accompanied  Wilkinson  and  Phillips  (hiniap- 
mate  with  Wilkinson),  and  they  etuyed  with  me  a  eonitideMl'k- 
time.  Wilkinson  developed  hia  Swedenboifcianiani  motil  imif- 
j  feneively ;  and  his  kive  of  Blake  is  doli^tfiil.  It  is  stnui^ 
that  I,  who  liAve  no  imaginnl  ion,  nui'  any  power  beyond  tint  <£ 
a  logical  understanding,  aliould  yet  have  great  respect  fiir  re- 
ligious mystics. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

so  Rfbseli.  Squabs,  S(h  Jane.  lUi- 

.  .  .  .  Tuesday,  T  heard  Etuerson's  first  lecture,  "  On  the 
Laws  of  Thought "  ;  one  of  thoao  rhapHodicnl  exercises  of  raiwJ. 
like  Coleridge's  in  his  "  Table  Talk,"  and  Carlyle's  in  his  L«- 
turcs,  which  leave  a  dreamy  sense  of  pleasure,  not  easr  lo 
analyze,  or  render  an  account  of  ....  I  can  do  no  better  than 
tell  you  wliat  Harriet  Martineau  says  about  him,  which,  I  think, 
admirably  describes  the  ehantcter  of  hia  mind.  "  He  is  a  in^in 
so  fui  ifeiifris,  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  hia  not  being  appreliei Hi- 
ed till  ho  is  seen.  His  influence  is  of  a  curious  sort.  There  kh 
vn^e  nobleness  and  thorough  sweetness  almuThim,  which  nK>ie 
people  to  their  very  depths,  without  their  beingabletoexpUiu 
why.  The  logicians  have  an  incessant  triumph  over  him,  hut 
their  triumph  is  of  no  avaiL  He  cotwiiters  minds,  as  well  »* 
hearts,  wherever  he  goes ;  and  without  convineing  anvbody's 
reason  of  any  one  thing,  exalts  their  reason,  and  mokes  their 
minds  worth  more  than  they  ever  were  before," 

June  27th.  —  I  heard  a  lecture  by  Emerson  on  donieatifl 
life.  His  picture  of  childhttod  was  one  of  his  most  successful 
sketches.  I  enjoyed  the  lecture,  which  was.  I  dare  sav,  (he 
most  liberal  ever  heard  in  Exeter  HiUl.  I  sat  by  Cooksoii,  and 
also  by  Mrs.  Joseph   Parkes.     Those  who  have  a  paasioa  (ix 
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••  clear  ideas,**  shake  their  heads  at  what  they  cannot  reduce  to 
propositions  as  clear  and  indisputable  as  a  sum  in  arithmetic. 
The  frightful  massacre  at  Paris  has  confirmed  our  worst  fears. 
The  government  has  succeeded,  at  a  much  larger  expense  of 
blood  than  it  would  have  cost  Louis  Philippe  to  succeed  also. 
How  well  Shake8i)eare  has  said  the  thing :  — 

"  \Vc  but  teach 
Bloody  instnirtions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  hiventorn.** 

July  2(kh,  —  This  was  a  busy  and  interesting  day.  Were  I 
forty  or  thirty  years  younger,  it  would  be  most  interesting  ;  for 
there  are  grounds  for  hoping  that  it  will  >)e  a  memorable  day. 
It  began  to  me  by  Madge,  his  wife,  the  two  elder  Miss  Stans- 
felds,  and  Miss  Hutton  breakfasting  with  me.  At  half  past 
twelve,  we  all  repaired  to  Gordon  Square,  where  the  first  stone 
of  University  Hall  was  laid.  The  actors  were  Mark  Philij)8 
and  Madge  on  the  ground.  Then  an  adjoiunment  to  University 
College,  where  Newman  delivered  an  inaugural  address,  which 
seems  to  have  conciliated  every  one.  It  will  be  printed.  It 
resembled,  as  I  told  him,  the  egg-dance  of  Mignon,  in  "  Wilhelni 
Meister."  I  was  so  impressed  by  the  speech,  that  I  moved  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  for  it ;  and  though  what  I  said  had 
nothing  in  it,  and  was  very  short,  yet  the  warmth  of  my  man- 
ner obtained  it  applause.  There  were  several  hours  Iwtween 
the  meeting  and  our  dining,  that  is  (about  thirty  of  us)  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  this  time  I  spent  at  the  Athenajum. 

The  dinner  was  also  very  agreeable.  I  was  placed  next 
Newman,  who  was  next  the  Chairman,  Mark  Philips  :  Madge, 
and  John  Taylor,  opposite  ;  and  next  me.  Busk.  The  dinner 
went  off  well,  as,  indeed,  everything  did,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  The  Chairnuin  in  his  opening  address  at  the  ground, 
and  Madge  in  his  short  address,  and  particularly  in  the  prayer, 
were  both  what  they  ought  to  l)e,  so  that  no  one  seemed  to  be 
disappointed.  The  excellence  of  Newman's  address  lay  in  the 
skill  with  which  he  asserted,  without  otfence,  the  power  of 
forming  an  institution  open  to  all  opinions  whatever,  even  Jew 
and  Mahometan.  It  will  be  curious,  when  the  si)eech  is  print- 
ed, to  look  more  closely  at  this  than  can  be  df>ne  when  one  only 
listens.  At  the  dinner,  I  wjis  called  u}x)n  to  propose  the  health 
of  the  Chairman  ;  and  that  I  did  also  feelingly.  We  had 
several  visitors  at  the  dinner,  Madge,  Newman,  Davison,  At- 
kinson, Donaldson,  and  Jay  (builder).  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson 
was  also  present.     The  speech- making  was  not  wordy.     I  be- 
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lieve  tlio  geneml  inijiression  was,  that  the  opening  van  h  gun] 
aiigiiry. 

Julg  g/rf.  —  While  I  wna  at  dinner,  Robertson  from  Brij^htou 
called.  He  is  on  hia  nay  U>  the  lukes.  I  have  ^veu  him  a 
liae  to  Qiiillintin,  and  shall  write  to  Mre.  Wtirduworth  Ahunt 
him.  Having  engaged  him  to  take  tea  with  me,  I  also  aekeil 
him  to  bring  with  him  Mr.  Roauoe,  and  twu  of  the  j'lning  ln(]jf«, 
which  he  did;  and  we  had  a  pleasant  cup  of  tea  tcigether.  I 
like  the  conversiition  of  Mr.  Hoacoe.*  We  talked  of  old  timee ; 
and  wheu  they  left  me,  I  went  to  Huntor'i,  with  whom  I  wl 
up  late.  He  talks  candidly  alioiit  the  University  Hall.  H^ 
of  course,  thinks  that  our  hall  will  L<e  patronized  oiily  by 
centrifugal  Unitarians.     He  and  Kobertson  differ  auidu 


H.  C.  B.  ro  T.  R. 

Lixcoui,  SKh  Jnlj,  6  i 

....  We  loft  London  at  half  [last  cleveu,  a.  m.,  and 
here,  at  Lincoln,  at  fivc.t  Tbow;  rapid  movenienta  have  ulreiidT 
ceased  to  excite  wonder.  My  diive  was  pleaaant  enough :  1 
had  companions  1  knew,  — ■  Britton,  the  author  of  "  EctlesiiW' 
tical  AutiquiticH " ;  Hawkins,  of  the  Athenienm ;  and  HilL 
brother  of  the  Sheriff  of  London,  a  buatliug,  good-natured  nmii. 
wlio  hua  taken  the  labor  of  managing  off  my  iiauds,  —  a  sen  itc 
I  gladly  receive. 

We  walked  np  the  hill  on  which  the  glorious  cathedral 
standa,  the  west  front  of  which  is  much  praisfd ;  but  1  bnv« 
hud  pleasure  in  learning  that  it  was  to  have  l)ecn  pulled  do»ii. 
if  a  ref'/rmiiiff  bishop  had  not  died  prematurely.  This  Nortuan 
front  is  quite  incongruous,  considered  as  one  with  the  rest  of 
the  edifice. 

Tuesday  was  the  day  of  initiation,  and  of  long  speeches  i  *e 
ha<l  only  too  much  of  them.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  resi^Tiiil 
his  |w8t  to  the  Earl  Bromilow,  as  President,  and  the  Manpiia 
of  Northampton  was  a  fVequent  and  very  respectable  speaker; 
ami  also  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Kay).  These  four  were  the 
matiulurcs  of  the  whole  meeting. 

There  was  also  a  public  dinner,  at  which  were  240  ladies  aini 
genllemcu.  Heit;  the  same  noble  and  prelatical orators.  Tbe 
iiislio])  of  Norwich  as  [iliiyftil  as  a  Hchool-lwy,  with  a  kindhcsrt- 
edncss  and  social  beuiguily  that  pleased  me  infinitely  more 

•  S«  Vol.  1.  p.  466. 

t  Tu  attend  b  cungrefs  of  Hie  Arcliuulagivnt  Socialy. 
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than  the  religious  tone  of  an  after-dinner  speech  from  the 

would-be  Bishop,  the  Dean  of ,  whose  speech  at  such  a 

time  and  place  was  cant 

On  Tuesday  the  business  of  the  meeting  began.  We  had 
very  learned  and  most  interesting  lectures  on  this  marvellous 
cathedral,  and  these  lectures  will  spread  a  taste  for  antiquarian 
studies,  which  will  do  good. 

Yesterday  we  made  our  first  excursion,  viz.  to  Gainsborough, 
an  ugly  uninteresting  town  on  the  Trent.  But  it  has  an  old 
mansion,  filmed  in  history  for  certain  visits  to  it  by  Henry 
VI I  J.,  of  which  Hunter  gave  us  an  account  in  a  paper. 

But  we  had  a  double  attraction  :  first,  in  a  very  interesting 
old  church  on  the  road  ;  and  on  our  return  we  were  entertained 
at  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Anderson  with  a  capital  cold  colla- 
tion or  luncheon.  We  had  a  merry  party  in  a  four-horsed  car- 
riage ;  for  these  excursions  are  by  no  means  dry  and  pedantic 
parties,  as  you  may  imagine.  I  confess  to  all  I  moot,  I  make 
these  journeys  merely  on  account  of  the  social  pleasure  I  re- 
ceive ;  and  I  perceive  that  it  is  because  I  give  as  well  as  take 
in  this  respect  that  I  am  well  received,  though  certainly  one 
of  the  least  learned  of  the  Arch»eologians  who  attend  these 
meetings. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Talpourd. 

80  RussKLL  Square,  3d  August,  1848. 

The  "  Fhial  Memorials "  were  sent  to  me  as  I  was  setting 
out  on  the  Archaeological  excursion  to  Lincoln,  and  I  packed 
them  up.  But  I  thought  it  a  profanation  to  expose  them  to  a 
noisy,  busy  crowd.  It  was  after  I  had  spent  hours  in  the 
cathedral  that  1  first  ventured  to  look  into  them,  and  I  have 
read  them  through,  in  nearly  entire  solitude,  with  an  enjoy- 
ment not  weakened,  but  chastened,  by  tender  recollections. 
Every  page  of  your  own  composition  exhibits  the  congeniality 
of  spirit  that  qualified  you  to  be  the  biographer  of  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb. 

Of  your  characterizations,  I  was  especially  pleased  with  those 
of  George  Dyer,  Oo<lwin,  and  Coleridge.  In  this  part  of  your 
work,  I  thought  I  perceived  a  subtlety  of  discrimination  which 
did  not  jar  with  that  flow  of  sentiment  in  which  you  elsewhere 
indulge  when  brooding  over  the  objects  of  your  attachment. 

Even  when  1  could  not  respond  to  all  the  praise,  I  loved  you 
the  more  for  the  will  to  praise  ;  and  recollected  that  you  wrote 
on  the  principle  which  characterizes  all  Goethe's  critical  writ- 
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ingB,  —  thnt  of  e!C[)&tiatiitg  on  the  good,  tbc  posttiTe,  and  of 
pawling  over  is  tilence  thti  defective,  or  the  miatakeu,  us  if  it 
wtut  u  uoucatity,  —  a  mere  negation 

QUiLLlSAS   TO   H.  C.  U. 

Lovcmitaa  Uulmi,  AnRHH  13,  1MB. 

.  .  .  .  T  devour  newspnpcra  with  uncomfortulile  uppelitc 
France,  Italy,  Crermtuiy,  Ireland  ;  wbatn,ine«s  !  1  wishSaiith 
O'Brien  had  run  away  and  esciiped,  for  though  he  d«BervcB  t» 
BTiffer  the  eitremity  of  the  law  (if  he  is  not  of  uoBoiind  intel- 
lect), it  IB  not  wise,  if  it  can  l«  avoided,  to  make  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgeralds,  Emmeta,  ice.  at  Inehumti.  Hanging  iu  Ireland 
for  politLiMl  otiencee  is  a  great  glory,  uud  eudeurs  the  iuart,iT 
to  the  millionii.  Yesterday,  tu  1  hHppaaed  to  be  on  tlie  temai 
at  Kydfti  Mount,  no  lens  than  fifty  or  siity  (I  cutuited  lortv- 
eight,  and  then  left  off )  dieap-trsiiueta  invaded  the  poet's  prem- 
ises at  once.  Thuy  walked  nimnt,  all  over  the  temices  iiuil 
gnrdcu,  without  luuv«  nuked,  bat  did  ito  liatai ;  aiid  I  n-u 
rather  pleased  at  so  many  humhie  men  and  women  and  lassies 
having  minds  high  enough  to  feel  interest  in  WordBWorth.  1 
retreated  into  the  house  ;  hut  one  young  lady  ranji  the  hell, 
asked  for  me,  and  hegged  me  to  give  her  an  anto^rrapli  of  Mr. 
Wonlaworth.  I  had  none.  "  Where  could  she  get  one  t"  I 
did  not  know.  Her  pretty  face  looked  as  sad  as  if  she  had  lost 
a  lover.  —  Excuse  great  haste,  for  I  am  very  busy  working  .it 
Camoeus  ;  and  though  I  do  little,  the  day  seems  too  shon, 
thei-e  are  w  many  viaitoi-s. 

1'.  S.  —When  you  see  Mrs.  Clarksou,  loll  her,  if  you  like. 
that  I  remember  well  that  week  when  she  went  more  timii 
once  to  sit  hy  the  bedside  of  the  dead  mother  of  mychildreo.* 
It  was  a  fancy  of  hera  winch  touched  me  greatly. 

Aw/Hsl  24lh.  —  Took  n  walk  with  Donaldson.  An  interest- 
ing chat  on  religion,  he  striving  to  reconcile  conformity  wilh 
extreme  liberality  of  opinion,  I  know  no  man  who  more  in- 
geiiiouHly  explains  the  Trinity,  which  from  him  is  harmless  as 
an  insignificant  doctrine. 

Stplfmbw  Qil.  —  In  the  afternoon   I  was  ttkken  a  drive  bv 

•  Qiiillinnn'n  first  wife  wm  n  <l.iiii;lilcr  of  Sir  KgBrton  BriJges,  «nd  ■  fc« 
trecka  uftcr  giving  birth  lo  her  yuiiiigur  iliitiglitcr, 

Through  flames  brentheJ  on  her  fWnn  licr  uwii  flmiide." 
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Donaldson,  I  riding  with  him  on  the  box,  Mrs.  Donaldson,  dec, 
within.  The  more  I  see  of  him,  the  more  libenil  I  find  him ; 
and  of  his  talents,  my  estimate  rises.  His  book  on  the 
Greek  Drama  was  written  when  he  was  twenty-four ;  he  is  now 
thirty-seven  years  old.  Yet  he  lost  five  years  in  a  lawyer's 
office,  from  fourteen  to  nineteen. 

September  27th,  —  I  heard  a  lecture  on  digestion  (part  of  a 
coiu^e  on  the  physics  of  human  nature),  by  Wilkinson  at  the 
Whittiugton  Club.  I  was  very  much  pleased  with  him  :  his 
voice  clear,  manner  collected,  like  one  who  knew  what  he  was 
about ;  his  style  rich,  a  good  deal  of  originality  in  his  meta- 
phors and  a  little  mysticism,  tending  to  show  that  there  is  in 
the  universe  a  digestive  or  assimilative  process  going  on, 
which  connects  man  with  nature,  and  the  present  with  the 
other  life. 

October  9th,  —  I  went  out  early  and  breakfasted  with 
Eogers  ;  a  small  and  agreeable  paity, — only  Samuel  Sharpc, 
Harness  *  and  sister,  and  Lord  Gleuelg.  Samuel  Sharpe  said 
but  little,  but  what  he  said  was  very  good.  The  recent  con- 
viction of  Smith  O'Brien  was  a  matter  of  doul>t,  but  most 
thought  an  execution  necessary,  though  Samuel  Shar})e 
thought   it  would   lead   to   murders  of  landlords. 

October  17th,  —  I  heard  an  admirable  inaugural  lecture  from 
De  Morgan,  worth  a  more  clal)orate  notice  than  I  can  take  of 
it.  Its  object  was  to  repress  the  system  of  carrying  on  college 
education  by  the  aid  of  rewards,  as  only  one  degree  less  bad 
than  the  exploded  system  of  punishments  ;  and  he  represented 
as  mischievous  the  system  of  studying  for  an  examination. 
The  students  should  he  directed  to  the  specific  study  by  their 
sense  of  its  worth,  without  the  aid  of  fellowships,  scholarships, 
or  rewards.  He  affirmed  that  the  best  rule  for  a  student  would 
be,  to  disregard  any  expected  or  probable  examination.  The 
spirited  style,  the  striking  illustration,  altogether  rendered  this 
a  most  remarkable  exhibition.  I  whispered  to  Newman  at  the 
close,  "  Though  the  cholem  is  not  contagious,  yet  boldness  is." 
The  lecture  gave  general  satisfaction. 

October  30th,  —  (Brighton.)     I  willed  on  Robertson,  Sen.,t 

*  The  first  time  I  dined  with  ITnme«5s  wns  in  1839,  and  I  met  Babbnee. 
HameftK  was  preacher  at  Repent  Square  Chnroh.  In  youth  he  was  a  friend  of 
Lord  Byron,  and  han  hiniM^f  written  >iome  eletrant  poems.  He  was  and  is  a 
man  of  taf^te,  of  High  Church  principles,  and  libenil  in  spirit.  Among  our 
common  friends  were  .John  Kenyon  and  Miss  Burdett  Coutts.  —  H.  C.  R. 

t  Formerly  a  lawyer  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  made  his  fortune.— 
H.  C.  R. 
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and  MisB  Leve«que.  aud  1  liiid  a  U>iii^  and  vory  agrueablo  vulk 
with  Kev.  F.  HolttTtJMiii.  NV«  uilkud  lo-d»y  on  reli^iuii ;  U 
spoke  of  tbti  liuppiuuBti  tiu  fell  iu  Iteiiig  utjlc  frvt-lv  lu  U:  j 
incinber  of  the  Churvb  of  Ki]g]aiid,  which  unpliei*  a  huruiuui- 
oiu  cuiueot  to  bH  its  doutritwiu.  How  ho  cun  be  tbis,  And  ;k 
entertaiu  such  liberal  opinions,  aud,  what  is  mucih  better,  lit 
timl  feelings,  I  oaunot  lumpmbeud ;  but  this  itt  uut,  pcrtui|>k 
of  much  momoDt.  Ha  was  ub  cordial  aa  ever,  and  aecmuil  nui 
at  all  offuudod  by  tha  freedom  of  my  cx[iras)Hoii&  In  An 
raspeot  there  is  a  corrospondenoc  betweou  him  and  Sort«iuo, 
who  is  alaii  quite  liberal ;  but  then  Sortaine  refu^ii  to  ivad  ibt 
Athiiuasian  Creed,  and  on  bagjtisia  outortaijw  opinions  otniinur 
to  the  Church.  StiU,  Robertson  ia  as  liberal  as  he,  ^  I  thoaii 
think  even  more  bo.  I  am  uot  at  all  anxioua  to  recouciJc  tbcM 
Bcemiug  inoonipntibilities. 

Noveinber  SiL  —  Icalled  on  Miss  Goldsmid  (the  Barou  being 
from  home).  An  interesting  chat  with  her.  On  my  objw-tinc 
to  her  tlmt  I  I'ould  not  respect  «  iiiitioiml  <!od  and  ;i  sysli'in 
of  favoritism,  her  reply  waa,  that  the  vocation  of  the  Jews  wu 
to  bo  the  teachers  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  but  the  lesson 
Wiis  to  bo  taught  for  the  benolit  of  the  whole  world.  There  is 
no  favoritism  for  the  sake  of  the  individual  chosen  to  be  tb» 
instructor. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

Brigiiton,  ad  Novembw.  1S4S. 

....  You  have  been  led  by  the  annual  bor^ufrh  elections 
to  expresa  regret  at  the  abandonment  of  the  old  system  of  self- 
election.  Now  in  this  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  yo". 
Whatever  inconveniences  follow  from  the  present  sjstem.  it 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  inducing  a  laige  proportion  of  the 
people  to  give  some  attention  to  public  matters,  who  would 
otherwise  be  absorbed  by  practices  of  the  intensest  and  gmsj- 
cst  sellishnees,  far  exceeding  in  malignity  all  the  evils  that  ariw 
out  of  the  present  system. 

This  visit  to  Brigliton  hiw  been  somewhat  shorter  than 
usinl,  — of  only  nine  days  ;  but  it  has  l>een  quite  as  pleasant 
US  ever.  .My  time  has  been  fnlly  occupied.  My  kind  host 
llasqiicrier,  is  in  very  good  health,  though  not  quite  so  active 
aa  he  once  was.  He  is  very  much  devoted  to  his  wife 
whose  health  ho  watches  with  anxious  care,  and  who  has 
shown  the  power  of  a  strung  constitution  in  reeisting  severe 
aud  dangerous  clu'unic  diseases. 
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Ou  Friday  1  tnaflo  aonu!  intereetinj^  cullii,  —  one  on  tbe  very 
nor  priMiulier  Surtuiuc,  iu  Ludy  Huutiugduu's  connection, — 
great  ravorite  with  tim  Huldaues,  ati'l  ut  the  same  time  with 
oombinus  zeal  with  liberality  iu  on  eminent  degree. 
iHUy  also  I  culled  with  Uasqiiuricr  ou  Sam  Itugent,  who  in 
with  hie  sister.  Hhe  in  wonderfully  recovered  from 
imlysiH  1  that  is,  «he  can  receive  vis'um  Iu  Iter  chnir,  uud  m 
iumkI  by  hrarinff,  though  she  ie  acnrcely  able  to  huld  a  iH)uvcr- 
ivn.  Kogera  is  very  friendly,  thotigh  be  retuiiis  his  j>uwerB 
It  liiis  bet.'u  sAid  of  liiin  that  he  is  tbo  niau  uf 
octiong  and  unkind  words. 
Ob  Sunday  luomin;^  I  heard  Sortaiiie,  and  in  the  aH^moon 
iBt  very  reniarkaUe  man,  Mr,  lU>bertsou,  of  whum  1  have 
ritteu  irbqiiently  uf  late.  He  in  nn  adiuimlile  pr^-iicher.  and 
leiy  aunt  in  his  chapel  is  taken.  While  he  gives  ^[rcut  oiTeucQ 
<  High-Church  men  and  Conservative  politiciane.  ho  has  lately 
dlvored  an  address  to  the  Workingman's  Association,*  re~ 
ivkable  for  the  boldness  with  which  he  avoided  all  aturting 
f  li*  ptnplr,  while  he  advocated  their  cause.  He  attacked 
M  ballot  and  other  popular  delusions.  I  shall  take  to  town 
sne  copies  of  his  address.  1  spent  one  evening  with  him. 
Id  bad  several  long  walks.  1  have  uiged  him  in  vain  to 
Ve  up  his  chnrcli,  and  go  to  Madeira.  Dr.  Watson,  however, 
id  Dr.  Hall,  say  his  lungs  are  not  affected  ;  and  though  hi» 
isods  wish  it.  he  will  not  go  while  he  thinks  he  is  able  to  du 
ud.  1  used  the  atrungest  persuasive  :  1  told  liiin  frankly 
thought  bis  Bcrmiina  uueijual  in  power  to  those  1  beard 
tiuerly. 

H.  C.  It.  TO  T.  PArnTBB,  Esq-t 

ATnBNxeii,  11th  Itwwniber,  1MB. 
I  awoke  early  this  moniing.  and  thought  Ht  once  of  the 
KM  article  on  Prison  Discipliuc.  I  nnised  fur  a  time  on 
■t  I  recollected  of  tbe  paper,  anil  hrongbt  nii-self  to  the 
iviotlon  (confirmed  hv  the  perusal  of  tbe  whole  article), 
t,  well  written  as  it  is,  and  well  put  as  one  or  two  points 
I,  Btni  as  an  investigation  of  the  subject  the  whole  thing  is 
npethef  worthless,  —  and  that  because  the  one  or  two  lead- 
[  ideas,  of  which  the  rest  of  the  composition  is  a  mere 
ipEficatioii,  are  left  niiproved,  l«ing  mere  nssnmptioiis  and 

An  Aitilmu  AeWvanA  M 

„jihUt,  OeWwr  M.  184S."     ___ 

f  A  potie*  msgittrate.     See  aatt, , 
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not  going  to  Ilio  liottoni  of  tlit-  iiulijwt.  Tlte  one  thmi^l, 
intloed,  on  wliicli  nvorj-thiug  turns,  m  tltiit  it  in  not  [>r«v«utjt>». 
or  eorreution,  wliJcL  Id  tlie  uiiiiu  rule  or  giiidu  in  the  ni«iiini» 
of  puiiiBhmeiit,  but  a  »enM  <tfju*fu<f;  and  uo  attempt  b  luaitt 
to  gruand  thU  setiHe  of  justice  on  Any  luw  of  nuture.  nnv  »)• 
BtractnJeofright  derived  from  the  will  or  law  of  God  :  Inii  tliit 
moral  scuse,  or  cuusuicuce  of  Buciety,  ia  in  t«mia  devliiml  tu  I' 
deteiiuiued  tlirou^i  regular  legiblative  and  judiuinl  tnstitiitiini*' 
TLiH  ia  oitber  very  foolish  or  very  mdnetrous.  I  wiU  (jike  on' 
]>a)pitble  extimplc  or  iUiistrstion.  In  America,  r  ChriHtiaD 
wmutry,  it  ua  prodaimed  by  their  '■  le^nalative  and  judiml  iu- 
etitutiouH  "  that  it  is  a  crime  to  receive  stolen  gooda,  kiimtlHa 
them  to  be  Btolcn  ;  aiid  tiier«fore  a  num  is  aentt^accd  to  cajiiui 
punishment  who  robs  a  slsve-owuer  of  his  property  by  luwintiri;; 
the  slave  in  stealing  liimeeir  from  his  lawfiii  owner.  The  b* 
of  the  land  dedanm  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  buy  th«  cJiild 
at  the  mother's  brea«t,  and  eell  it  as  soon  as  K  is  a  vahi*IJe 
commoditv;  mid  the  mnsler  piinishos  with  tTiiel  tortttrc*  iho 
woijwii  who  wiil  not  bmii  <;hildri>ii  for  his  fii-rvic-c,  he  \^^.v^wl 
a  right  to  the  fruit  of  her  body  ;  though,  when  he  Imught  hw, 
he  know  that  she  or  her  ancestor  had  been  fttolen. 

I  take  this  example,  l>ecause  it  showa  the  extreme  absurd- 
ity of  resting  the  principle   <ir  mcasiu-e  of   punishment  un 

Wo  have,  in  our  own  country,  enorranusly  unjust  laws,  though 
none  so  atrocious  as  this.  But  wo  have  atrocities  of  our  owti. 
more  directly  l>earing  on  the  subject  of  Prison  Discipline, 
which  show  the  worthlestiutss  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  tbi« 

To  go  Inick  to  the  question.  The  writer  maintains  that  re 
have  a  nnUiral  wnse  of  jnntice ;  whore  there  is  guilt,  then; 
ought  to  be  rctributiou,  and  we  are  more  anxious  for  this  tlum 
for  either  correction  or  prevention.  For  the  sake  of  ar^Ti- 
niont,  lot  it  be  grantL-d  ;  but  then  the  author  of  this  rule 
ouglit  to  show  ns  iu  what  guilt  consists,  and  how  it  is  aacer- 
tainod.  What  is  the  measure  of  the  giiilt  of  a  poor  child 
bred  in  a  night-cellar,  who  has  from  his  infancy  lived  only  with 
thieves  and  prostitutes  1  -Symjmthy  and  imitation  arc  iu- 
stincts  np]>ertaining  to  our  conuuon  nature.  Your  si>u  wh9 
made  happy  by  your  and  his  mother's  praises,  when  he  hrciiight 
honic  the  certificates  of  his  good  t'hiiracter  at  school.  A  chilJ 
such  as  I  have  mentioned,  at  his  nge,  being  sent  out  by  hii 
parents  to  beg  or  steal,  is  flogged  if  he  comes  home  at  ni^t 
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without  anything,  and  rewarded  by  their  praises,  or  perhaps  a 
dram  or  other  luxury,  when  he  brings  home  plunder.  He 
has  never  heard  property  spoken  of  but  as  something  which 
gentlefolks  have  got,  and  which  he  ought  to  get  from  them  if 
he  can.  Of  law  and  magistrates,  and  right  and  i^Tong,  he 
knows  nothing  but  what  he  has  heard  from  thieves  and  pros- 
titutes. It  is  sheer  cant  and  nonsense  to  say  that  his  natural 
conscience  should  have  taught  him  better.  The  natural  con- 
science of  the  clerical  and  legal  slaveholder  has  not  taught  him 
the  iniquity  of  slavery,  which  is  a  much  greater  iniquity  than 
the  thefts  of  the  poor  boy,  and  more  opposed  to  natural 
justice.  Yet  the  writer  in  the  Times  would  condemn  the  boy 
to  punishment,  as  just,  and  he  would  perhaps  honor  the 
American  slaveholder.  I  say  "  perhaps,"  because  I  know  not 
how  he  thinks.  I  know  that  I  have  heard  you  often  apologize 
for  and  apparently  justify,  slavery,  while  you  abuse  abolition- 
ists ;  and  yet,  in  other  respects,  I  believe  you  to  be  a  con- 
scientious and  upright  man.  Therefore,  I  say,  I  cannot  admit 
the  force  of  the  argument,  that  the  child  oug/U,  in  spite  of  his 
lamentable  education,  to  be  sensible  of  the  wrong  he  does  in 
thieving. 

I,  on  the  contrary,  say,  that  whether  the  child  be  guilty  or 
not,  he  must  be  stopped  in  his  thievish  habits,  both  for  his 
own  sake  and  the  sake  of  society.  In  a  case  like  that  I  have 
stilted,  —  not  a  fancy  case,  but  one  which  you  know  to  be  of 
daily  occurrence,  —  I  do  not  consider  the  child  as  at  all  guilty. 
The  act  is  culpable,  but  the  guilt  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  mass 
of  society,  which  has  not  given  him  an  education.  The  real 
criminals  are  the  legislators  and  the  magistrates,  who  have 
made  no  provision  for  the  masses. 

I  do  not  deny  that  cases  may  be  imagined,  in  which  we  have 
a  right  to  require  a  moral  sense,  even  in  the  uneducated.  Rec- 
ollect, however,  that  prnpertg  is  a  creature  of  the  law,  not 
founded  on  any  natural  seme,  but  on  the  experience  of  its 
necessity  for  the  well-being  of  socictv.  The  law  of  nature  is 
that  of  Rob  Roy  :  — 

**  That  they  should  tak<^  who  have  the  power, 
And  tliey  should  keep  who  can." 

fiociety  steps  in,  but  it  shamefully  neglects  its  duty  when  it 
proclaims  a  law,  and  makes  no  provision  for  its  being  known, 
in  order  to  its  being  obeyed. 

The  individual  in  whom  a  moral  sense  has  never  been  gen- 
erated (for  it  is  not  imiate^  at  least  it  does  not  extend  to  the 
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rights  of  property)  ought  not  to  he  tortured  t)cuftus«  hi?  liar 
not  what  he  ixiiild  not  give  liimself,  and  suciety  baa  ii(.'{;l«:u<i 
to  give  him. 

The  question  of  responsibility  is  the  most  difficult  tiat  u 
ever  foroed  on  our  coiisideratiou  ;  but  the  interests  of  nuen'U 
require  that  men  should  provide  for  the  eniergenciea  of  lili^ 
and  nut  wait  till  motnphyiieal  problems  are  solved.  In  uui 
rectiug  the  criminal,  society  doeu  but  supply  a  duty  it  W 
neglected  before,  when  it  permitted  <ir  caused  him  to  bcoaiiw 
criuiiual.  In  pi-eventing  crime,  it  attains  one  of  the  gnm 
ends  of  aocial  existeuce.  We  put  a  mauiae  into  a  strait- 
waistcoat,  though  we  know  him  to  be  morally  muoccut  y<i 
restrain  a  wilful  offender,  without  troubling  ourselvee  to  aiisvxr 
the  question,  liuw  far  his  offeuce  has  bueu  au  act  of  ucoiiiiiitr 
or  free-wilL 

And  we  ou^ht  to  persevere  in  the  correctioD  of  all  oStuidon, 
fbr  the  sake  of  tbemselve«  atid  of  all  mankind. 

As  to  reti-ibutiou,  we  may  safely  leiive  that  to  the  only  per- 
fectly wise  Judge.  He  jiidj^es  not  iicconiing  to  appeariLiiiw. 
He  who  made  the  disliuctiuu  between  the  iiuinj/  stripa  mid  ikr 
few  3frt)>eK,'Woidd,  1  am  sure,  not  at  all  sympathize  with  tk 


I  have  written  with  great  rapidity,  and  have  not  time  t 
read  wlint  I  have  written. 


H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

Ktdal  MocitT,  December  SB.  IMS. 

On  Tneaday  I  came  to  Westmoreland  by  rail.  A  dull  hul 
inild  day.  Riding  iu  a  firHt-clnss  carriage,  I  was,  as  usual. 
nearly  alone.  But  I  had  sufficient  amusement  in  luuu^iii^ 
over  "the  "Life  of  William  Collins.  R.  A.,"  the  landscape- 
painter,  whoso  acquaintance  1  made  in  Italy,  when  1  whs  with 
Wordsworth.  T  was  at  Ambleside  soon  af^er  nine  the  neit 
morning,  and  rejoiced  to  find  my  friends  far  more  cheerful  than 
a  year  ago.  In  the  two  days  I  have  spent  here  alreaHy.  1 
have  had  more  conversation  with  Wordsworth  than  I  had  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  my  last  visit  :  and  at  this  moment  thst  1  nm 
writing,  he  is  very  copiously  discoursing  with  a  neighlwrim; 
clergj'man  on  the  Irisli  character,  as  lie  found  it  on  a  visit  to 
Ireland.  1  found  him  and  all  others  deeply  excited  by  the 
supijosed  danger  of  Hartley  tJoleridge,  who  was  thought  to  he 
dying  of  diarrhoea  ;  an  I  we  went  t  >  Graamere  to  inquire  about 
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him.     The  rest  of  the  day  I  spent  for  the  Diost  port  hi  calls, 
and  I  have  seen  nearly  all  my  old  friends.  .... 

Fox  How  is  the  head-quarters  of  Whiggerj'  in  this  comer, 
as  Kydal  Mount  is  of  High-Churchism.  I  am  hold  to  he  a 
sort  of  anomaly  among  the  varieties  of  goodness  here,  with 
the  licentia  loqtimdi  which  is  given  to  the  fool  of  the  drama, 
or  the  old  bachelor  and  self-willed  opinionist  of  the  novel 

The  firm  handwriting  of  your  letter  does  not  permit  me  to 
ascribe  its  being  only  half  its  usual  size  to  weakness.  In 
regard  to  what  you  say  of  health,  I  should,  in  your  place,  feel 
vexed  at  the  announcement  that  I  should  survive  my  com- 
plaint. I  know  none  on  the  whole  less  painful.  The 
euthanasia  of  the  Greeks  —  the  beautiful  death,  that  is,  of 
mere  old  age  —  is  not  in  the  catalogue  of  maladies  in  any  of 
our  modem  bills  of  mortality.  Therefore  1  should  well  like  to 
come  to  a  compromise  with  the  old  enemy,  and  bargain  for 
submitting  to  him,  after  your  fashion,  about  five  years  and 
three  mouths  afterwards.* 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1849. 

JANUARY  2d.  —  I  spent  ray  night  well  by  writing  a  long 
letter  to  Henry  after  I  was  left  alone.f  It  was  my  firKt 
letter  to  him,  and  I  have  given  it  an  extraneous  value  by  ask- 
ing Wordsworth  to  add  hia  autograj)h. 

January  6th.  —  After  finishing  dough's  poem  in  hexame- 
ters, J  I  heard  from  Dr.  Green  that  Hartley  Coleridge  was  just 
dead.  He  died  between  two  and  three  o'clock.  He  was  in  his 
fifty-second  year.  Everybody  in  the  valley  pitied  and  loved 
him.     Many  a  one  would  echo  the  words, 

**  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man." 

January  11th.  —  The  funeral  of  Hartley  Coleridge  took 
place.  His  brother  Dorwcnt,  Wordsworth,  Quillinan,  and 
Angus  Fletcher  were  present,  besides  the  medical  men. 

*  H.  C.  R.  was  about  five  years  and  three  montlis  younger  than  his  brothel 
Thoinat*. 
t  H.  C.  R.*s  great-nephew. 
X  *•  The  Bothie  of  Toper-na-Fuosich." 
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R  C.  R.  TO  T.  n. 

Atkksxiim,  Ittli  JnnDary,  lH»,r.«. 

I  fo(]k  leave  of  the  poet  yestei-dtiy  inoriiiHg  at  twelve,  wiua 
he  utttiudbd  tlic  funeral  of  llnrtley  Coloridgo.  Uiiriu^'  Uk 
pcrToriiuuicc  of  the  wremoiiy  1  sut  «ilU  doar  Mm  VivrAr 
worth,  nnd  hftii  nwre  than  two  hours'  <niiul  obat  witli  lier.  I 
bai'ely  caught  a  glimpse  of  Wordawmlh  on  his  retunL  li 
mined  while  the  solemu  servioe  waa  riuwl.  mid  1  ehftll  Iw  glud 
to  kuow  thitt  the  attondanoe  did  tiim  uu  bnniL  1  fawl  ub 
serred  before  thiit  hia  spirits  were  not,  as  I  feared  they  wmild 
l)e,  nlfuuted  by  the  onuiirrence,  and  1  left  Hydal  with  the  wm 
fortitl>k-  aasumnce  that  his  grief  is  now  softened  dow^  to  u 
endurable  sadueas.* 

1  hare  no  aneodutes  worth  reporting  of  my  lost  week  ii 
RydaL 

I  made  the  round  of  calls  and  yisibk  The  last  day  I  ■^ 
tended  a  gram!  jwirty  at  Mr.  Harrison's,  the  maififrtKite  asd 
Biiiiiro  of  Aini>Ie8Jde,  1  [irti  known  ^eueriill}*  tii(?re,  iimi  "U 
the  great  poet's  account  noticed.  Itut  how  soon  will  this  end! 
how  soon  will  even-thing  end  !  at  least  everything  of  whioh 
we  have  definilt  knowledge.  The  infiaite  sphere  belongs  Xu  I'uf 
atpirntione  ;  the  also  iolinite  circles  of  our  hopea,  wishes.  hncI 
feelings,  certainly  of  higher  character  and  deeper  imporiaaiM 
than  our  knowledge ! 

QUILLISAK  TO  H.  C.  R. 

Lot'utiKiQO  HoLHR.  .Inntiiin'  11.  \Ui. 

You  were  unluckily  gone  Iwfore  I  retnnied  to  Rydal  Mount 
after  Hartley  Coleridge's  funenil.  It  was  a  bitter  d«v.  1 
hope  yim  got  home  witliout  accident  or  inconvenience.  I 
dined  at  the  Mount,  and  your  cheering  presence  was  much 
missed  by  your  host  and  hostess,  as  well  lis  by  myself^ 

But  1  write  to  you  now  merely  to  thank  yon  for  haxms 
given  uic  u  great  and  unexpected  pleasure,  1^  leaving  with 
me  "  Tlie  liothie  of  Toper-na-Fuosich,"  which  Mrs.  AraulA 
too,  luid  recommended  rae  to  read.  I  was  very  unwilling  t» 
commence  it,  for  I  detest  English  hexameters,  from  Suirev's 
to  Southey's  ;  and  Mr.  Clough's  spondaic  lines  are,  to  my  tai, 
detestable"  too,  —  that  is,  to  begin  with.  Yet  I  am  reallj 
churnicd  with  his  poem.  There  is  a  gi-eat  deal  of  more  pro« 
•  This  wu  H.  C.  R.'s  lut  vliit  to  Rydal  during  WonUwocth't  lib. 
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in  it,  and  the  worse,  to  my  taste,  for  being  prose  upon  stilts ; 
but,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  there  is  more  freshness  of  heart  and 
soul  and  sense  in  it  than  it  has  been  my  chance  to  find  and 
feel  in  any  poem  of  recent  date,  —  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
than  in  any  recent  poem  of  which  the  author  is  not  yet  much 
known ;  for  I  have  no  mind  to  depreciate  Alfred  Tennyson, 
nor  any  other  man  who  has  fairly  won  his  laurel. 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  to-day,  came  to  me  through  snow  and 
aleet,  and  sat  for  an  hour  in  his  most  cheerful  mood.  Some 
talk  about  his  grandchildren  led  him  back  to  his  own  boyhood, 
and  he  related  several  particulars  which  it  would  have  done 
you  good  to  listen  to  ;  for  some  of  them  wore  new  to  me,  and, 
probably,  would  have  been  so  to  you.  He  talked,  too,  a  good 
deal  about  the  Coleridges,  especially  the  S.  T.  C.  If  I  had 
been  inclined  to  Boswellize,  this  would  have  been  one  of  my 
days  for  it.     He  was  particularly  interesting. 

I  hope  all  the  Flaxmans  will  soon  be  lodged  to  your  mind. 
You  should  tell  your  brother  to  make  a  bequest  of  the  marble 
bust  of  yourself  to  the  Loudon  University,  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  room  with  them,  as  a  record  that  it  was  you  who  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  securing  them  for  the  said  University, 
or  in  getting  them  worthily  installed  there.  The  bust  is  excel- 
lent as  a  likeness,  and  more  than  respectable  as  a  work  of  art, 
though  it  is  not  by  a  Flaxman. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Miss  Fenwick. 

30  RussEi.L  Square,  16th  January,  1849. 

The  account  I  have  to  give  of  our  friends  is  so  much  better 
than  that  of  last  year,  that  I  should  certainly  have  sent  it, 
even  if  I  had  not  received  a  friendly  intimation  of  your  wish 
to  hear  from  me. 

I  found  Mr.  Wordsworth  more  calm  and  composed  than  I 
expected.  Whatever  his  feelings  may  be,  he  appears  to  liave 
them  imder  control.  I  feared  that  the  visit  to  the  churchyard 
last  Tuesday  with  Mr.  Coleridge,  to  foi  on  the  spot  where 
Hartley  might  be  interred,  would  overset  him  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I  returned  with  him  alone,  and  he  talked  with  per- 
fect self-possession.  Dear  Mrs.  Wordsworth  is  what  she  al- 
ways was ;  I  see  no  change  in  her,  but  that  the  wrinkles  of 
her  care-worn  countenance  are  somewhat  deeper.  Poor  Miss 
Wordsworth  I  thought  sunk  still  further  in  insensibility.  By 
the  by,  Mrs.  Wordsworth  says  that  almost  the   only  eigoy- 

TOL.   H.  17  T 
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meiit  Wordsworth  aeenu  to  feel  is  ia  his  attendance  no  hif, 
nud  thtit  licr  death  would  be  to  hiin  a  sad  colamitv.  I 
thou}{)it  our  friend  Jauius  a  «)iiido  vcun^er  ftnd  more  fuuini^li' 
tlian  ever.  He  had  au  opportunity  of  roiidi;rin|!  hiuuielf  very 
useful,  by  his  atteudanoe  on  poor  Hartlej-,  during  all  tuy  rtay 
at  RydaL  Derweut  Coleridga  spent  a  gteaX  part  of  tuii  tinu 
with  lis  at  the  Mount,  and  helped  to  k<;ep  off  the  ndncM 
which  scorned  ready  to  seize  its  inmates.  He  has  this  ndran 
tage  over  his  brotlier,  —  aiid,  to  a  degree,  over  his  fnthi* 
also,  —  that  he  has  full  power  over  his  faculties. 

Quillinnn  was,  as  usual,  quietly  poring  over  his  lahoHiw 
work,  his  version  of  Camoeas's  epic,  from  which  he  never  am 
gaiu  emolument  or  fanio. 

Dear  Mrs.  Arnold  is  supplied  with  dagiierreotypi-'  n'|m- 
aentations  of  her  three  wiiudering  boys,  —  the  HoldJcr,  lim 
Bailor,  and  the  colonist, — and  seems  to  have  an  aoiiotu 
et^oyment  in  dreaming  over  the  posftibilities  of  their  ron- 
ditioti  in  the  v.iriuties  of  tlieir  iidv-cnlumos  lives.  Mre. 
Fletcher  is  as  lively  as  ever,  and  seems  quite  bappy  b  her 
children. 

Miss  Martineau  makes  herself  an  object  of  envy  by  the 
success  of  her  domestic  arrangements.  She  has  built  a  cottajic 
near  her  house,  placed  in  it  a  Norfolk  daiiy-maid,  and  has  her 
jKiultry-yard,  and  her  piggery,  and  her  cow-shed  ;  and  Mre, 
Wordsworth  declares  she  is  a  mo<iel  in  her  household  economy, 
making  her  scn'ants  happy,  and  setting  an  example  of  activitv 
to  her  neighbors.  She  is  at  the  same  time  busy  writing  the 
continuation  of  Knight's  "  Pictorial  Historj'  of  England,"  nwi 
has  just  brought  out  a  small  volume  entitled  "  Househuld 
Education,"  which  has  proved  successful,  and  probably  witli 


Fehriifirg  7tk.  —  Finished  Macaulay's  delightful  volumes  to- 
day. One  sentence  I  must  here  copy,  aa  the  wisest  in  the 
work.  Commenting  on  the  fiimoua  declaration  of  the  Conven- 
tion P.arliament  that  the  throne  was  vacant  by  the  abdicition 
of  King  James  the  Second,  he  says  :  "Such  words  are  to  be 
considered,  not  as  words,  but  as  deeds.  If  they  effect  thit 
which  they  are  intended  to  effect,  they  are  rational,  thougb 
they  may  lie  cnntmdictory.  If  they  fail  of  attaining  their 
end,  they  are  absurd,  though  they  carry  demonstration  "ith 
thcTTi.  Logic  admits  of  no  compromise.  The  essence  of  politic* 
ia  compromise." 


/ 
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QUILLINAN    TO    H.  C.  K 

LouoHBiGO  Holme,  June  20, 1849. 

....  I  am  much  amused  with  the  extract  you  have 
aent  me  from  Southej's  "  Commonplace  Book."  Two  or  three 
months  ago  at  a  missionary  charity  sermon  in  a  church  in  this 
neighborhood,  I  heard  the  preacher  (a  good  and  worthy  man 
he  is  too)  advocate  the  cause  of  the  mission  on  the  ground 
that  if  we  did  not  Christianize  the  rising  generation  in  the 
East,  eight  hundred  millions  of  Oriental  babies  would  infallibly 
be  doomed  to  eternal  perdition  !  What  would  Southey  have 
said  to  this  startling  announcement  1  .  .  .  . 

July  lOlh,  — (Bury.)  A  break  in  the  uniformity  of  my 
Bury  life.  I  read  to  the  ladies  at  Sir  John  Walsham's  Burke's 
letter  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  motion  on  his  pension.  I  read 
it  with  the  same  delight  I  felt  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  It 
is  unequalled  for  the  union  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  pathos 
and  sublime  satire,  and  is  as  fiiscinating  ns  it  was  when  written 
in  1756.  I  believe  my  party  of  ladies  enjoyed  it  too.  I  then 
accompanied  Lady  Walsham  to  Hardvvicke  House,  and  took  a 
dinner-luncheon  there. 

I  read  early  in  bed  Wordsworth's  **  Waggoner,"  with  great 
pleasure.  Donne  had  praised  it  highly.  It  used  not  to  be  a 
favorite  of  mine  ;  but  I  discerned  in  it  to-day  a  l>enignity  and 
a  gentle  humor,  with  a  view  of  human  life  and  a  felicity  of 
diction,  which  rendered  the  dedication  of  it  to  Charles  Lamb 
peculiarly  appropriate. 

July  ^6th,  —  I  wrote  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Mrs.  Tal- 
fourd,  the  news  having  arrived  that  her  husband  had  liecn 
appointed  judge,  —  an  appointment  that  seems  to  give  general 
satisfaction.  My  ground  of  felicitation  was,  that  the  repose  of 
judicial  life  harmonizes  better  than  the  wranglings  of  the  bar 
with  the  temperament  of  the  poet.  Talfourd  is  a  generous 
and  kind  man,  and  merits  his  good  foi*tune. 

August  11th.  —  I  concluded  the  evening  by  a  late  call  on 
Hunter.  He  was  pleasant  as  ever,  and  his  notions  as  odd. 
This  evening  he  asserted,  in  the  most  absolute  terms,  that  he 
considered  baptism  to  he  the  (^nly  test  of  a  Christian,  and  that, 
whatever  the  privileges  were,  they  were  eonfeiTed  by  the  mere 
formal  act.  What  is  not  Christianity  made  by  such  formal- 
ism 1 

August  28th.  —  I  rose  early,  and  packed  up  my  few  things 
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for  my  short  journey  (to  Bear  Wood),  and  thoii  I  hreakfnaUd 
witli  Rogers.  A  snuiH,  agreeable  party,  —  Luttrell,  Orce, 
Samuel  Shiirpe,  tuid  Moxon,  all  iii  good  huruor.  Ti>-dtkr,  or 
about  tbie  time,  Bogers  told  iis  that  Sydney  Smith  said  to  hit 
eldest  brother,  a  grove  and  proaperous  geutlenum  :  •-  BrvUm. 
you  and  I  are  exceptiouB  to  the  laws  of  ttsture.  You  Late 
risen  by  your  gravity,  aud  1  have  Hiiiik  liy  my  levity."  I  weoi 
by  the  Southwestern  Railroad  tu  Famborough,  wheru  I  ar 
rived  iiefore  live,  expecting  to  go  off  ia  a  few  luinuteii ;  but  I 
bad  to  wait  there  two  liours  and  a  half.  1  luiinged  int«  i 
gentleman's  park,  and  totik  a  luncheon  at  a  email  inn.  1  «rut 
by  rail  to  Oakingbtun,  and  then  had  three  miles  to  walk.  I  took 
the  walk  witliout  inconvenience,  and  bad  a  cordial  n>ccj>li(iD 
from  Mrs.  Walter.  She  had  almost  given  lae  up,  uot  bnag 
aware  of  the  change  of  faonr  for  the  train. 

AiigiiH  29th. —  1  spent  the  whole  of  the  forenoon  strollinit 
about  the  grounds,  which  have  been  greatly  improved  by  opeo* 
jug  the  woods,  itc.  I  was  engaged  reading  the  "  Summer  in 
the  (.'ountry,"  by  the  incumbent,  Mr.  Wilmott. — of  wlnoa 
hereaiter,  ^  a  book  of  aentliueiitiil  criticism.  I  als"  raid  juirt 
of  Mr.  Wilmott'e  "  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,"  also  a  book  which 
I  read  through  with  interest.  Hg  came  to  dine  with  us.  1 
had  formed  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  him  firim  his  worki 
He  and  I  were  engaged  in  full  talk  all  the  afternoon.  Then 
were,  liesides,  a  Captain  Ford  and  hie  lady  at  the  hoiwe. 
genteel  people  and  agreeable  ;  but  Mr.  Wilmott  waa  the  object 
of  interest  on  this  visit, 

AnguM  30th.  —  This  day,  like  the  preceding,  I  kept  upoo 
the  liear  Wood  gronnds.  Mrs.  Walter  took  me  into  the  ven- 
pretty  church.  The  funenil  sermon  by  Wilmott,  on  Mr. 
Walter's  death,  which  I  am  now  reading,  is  in  a  tone  of  ex- 
emplary hope  and  cheerfulness. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

30  Bi'SBELl.  SouAUE,  Till  Soptemlwr,  IBU. 
....  Now  to  answer  Ixith  your  letters  at  once.  I  entW' 
tain  no  fears  of  the  cholera,  aud  do  not  think  that  here  in 
Russell  Sfjiiare  I  am  exjioaei:!  to  any  greater  danger  than  yna 
are  at  Bury.  It  is  only  in  eiperial  (quarters  that  this  epidemic 
n^s.  But.  ill  truth,  there  is  no  assignable  reason  whr  tb« 
tliolera  should  visit  one  district  rather  than  another.  A  caiin 
submission  to  the  will  of  Providence  seems  to  be  the  fiameo' 
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mind  most  favorable  even  to  a  successful  endurance  of  an  at- 
tack, and  is  what  is  called  for  by  reason  as  well  as  religious 
convictions.  That  in  your  eightieth  year  your  mind  is  in  so 
calm  and  happy  a  state,  I  rejoice.  Those  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  more  gloomy  creed,  or  who,  trained  in  a  hap- 
pier school,  have  sunk  into  that  ¥rretched  faith,  would  rather 
pity  than  envy  you  this  state  of  mind.  We  may  regret  these 
diversified  feelings,  but  it  were  unwise  to  mourn  over  them. 
In  every  age  this  variety  of  sentiment  has  prevailed.  And 
this,  as  well  as  the  more  material  and  physical  evils  which 
afflict  men,  also  belongs  to  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  that 
Supreme  Being  in  whom  we  believe,  while  we  awfully  recog- 
nisee  our  incapacity  to  fathom  his  wilL  Submission  to  that 
will  is  our  duty,  not  to  attempt  to  comprehend  it.  ...  . 

80  Russell  SgnARE,  IMh  September,  1849. 

....  I  had  a  chat  with  Gallenga  last  night  He  thinks  de- 
spairingly, as  I  do,  of  the  affairs  cMf  the  Continent.  It  is  hard 
to  say  where  they  look  worst,  —  in  France,  Germany,  or  Italy; 
or  who  have  acted  worst,  the  French,  Crerman,  or  Italian  Lib- 
erals. Enthusiasts  still  say,  ^'  O,  in  the  end  the  people  will  be 
victorious ;  the  good,  cause  will  triumph  ! "  Two  follies  lie  hid 
in  this  pious  sentiment :  first,  in  supposing  that  the  cause  of 
the  people,  —  that  is,  the  masses,  —  and  the  good  cause,  mean 
the  same  thing,  which  is  a  violent  pretumption  ;  the  other  is,  re- 
ferring to  the  end,  as  if  the  ejid  were  ever  to  be  contemplated  in 
our  speculations.  In  our  considerations  of  the  past  we  look  in 
vain  for  a  beginning,  of  which  we  know  nothing ;  in  our  an- 
ticipations of  the  fiiture,  we  can  take  no  care  for  the  end.  All 
we  can  do  practically  is  to  provide  for  that  which  is  to  follow 
immediately,  —  on  which  the  remotely  future  must  depend. 
All  that  we  can  ever  know  historically  of  the  past,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  is  how  the  present  has  sprung  out  of  the 
immediately  preceding. 

October  4^,  —  I  walked  to  Westboiune  Terrace,  and  dined 
with  Gibson.  Only  his  father  and  mother,  Newman  and 
Clough,  were  there.  I  enjoyed  the  afternoon  much.  Clough 
is  modest  and  amiable,  as  well  as  full  of  talent,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  him  we  have  made  a  very  good  choice  of  a  Prin* 
cipal  for  the  University  Hall. 
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QCILIINAS  TO  H.  C.  R. 

SirsD*Y  Sight.  October  U.  IM* 
Frowde  has  been  here  this  summer.  He  «*aa  lodged,  as  i  *i( 
informed,^ for  I  did  not  see  liira,  —  at  a  farm- house  at  or  new 
Skelwith  Bridge.  Mre.  Gwikell,  the  author  v{  "Mary  Bartuu." 
was  also,  for  some  weeks,  iii  that  neighborhood,  and  I  gut  Ht. 
Wordsworth  to  meet  her  and  her  husband  (a  Unitarian  mioit' 
tcF  at  Mauchester).  She  ia  a  very  jilensing,  interesting  persun. 
I  canuot  lay  my  hand,  at  thia  moment,  on  your  fbrmer  Una, 
to  which  I  have  only  delayed  replying  for  wimt  of  leiaure,  f* 
wc  have  been  much  occupied  with  taking  visitors  walks,  and 
climbs  intarminable  (us  some  of  them  seemed),  ascenta  of  Hcl- 
vellyu,  &c.,  iic  1  wanted  to  talk  to  yuu  on  the  subject  of 
BODTiets  and  taitnrttert.  Whnt  do  you  mean  by  that  fliug,  3Ir. 
Sneer)  A  sonneteer,  yuu  will  answer,  meaiw  a  writer  of  wifi* 
nets.  And  you  will  not  argue  on  high  politioB  with  a  loa- 
neteer.  Indeed  !  yet  it  is  juat  poesiblo  that  a  mnn  may  wiiic 
Bonnets,  good  or  bail,  and  yet  bo  as  nble  as  his  neighliors  tn 
give,  in  plain  prose,  a  reason  ft>r  the  politioii  faitii  thai  ui  lu 
him.  But  do  you  sit  down,  friend  Crabb,  and  try  your  hand 
at  a  sonnet.  That  is  the  punishment  I  should  Uke  to  inflid 
on  you  for  your  sauciness.  But  we  will  talk  over  the  art  and 
mystery  of  sonneteering  at  Christmas,  the  best  season  for 
cracking  hard  nuts.  You  are  expected  here,  —  dttr  here  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  has  two  or  three  times. 
and  to-day  again,  charged  me  to  remind  yoii  of  this.  Aa  tu 
me,  I  always  sing  the  same  song  (for  I,  too,  have  my  constan- 
cy), —  No  Crabb,  no  Christmas ! !  But  you  kM  come  about 
the  18th  of  December, —  that  is  settled.  Mrs.  Arnold,  since 
her  return  irom  the  seaside,  has  had  several  visitors.  .  ,  .  ■ 
Poor  Johnny  Harrison  (whose  name  was  John  Wordsworth  Fi- 
lter), jioor  child !  was  seized  with  his  last  convulsion  on  MondnT 
morning,  the  8th  instant.  Mr,  Wordsworth  and  I  attended  bia 
funoTiil  at  Graamere,  on  Friday.  He  ia  buried  close  to  Hartley 
Coleridge.  Who  would  not  wish  to  be  as  fit  to  die  at  any  mo- 
ment as  that  tiaUsK  Johnny  1  Faber  used  to  call  him  one  of 
God's  blessings  to  that  house  of  Green  Bank,  and  he  was  right 
Ho  kept  their  hearts  alive  to  love  and  pity  and  tendemesti 
His  'work  w;is  done,  and  he  was  removed.  You  will  find  your 
old  and  faitiiful  friend,  the  \>act,  pretty  much  as  he  was  on 
your  last  visit.  The  aime  social  cheerfulness,  — company  cheer 
fulness, — the  same  fi;ied  despondency  (uncorrected).    I  esteem 
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him  for  both ;  I  love  him  best  for  the  latter.  I  have  put  up  a 
beautiful  headstoue  to  Dora*s  grave.  I  wonder  if  you  will 
like  it.     €rod  bless  you,  friend  Crabb  i 

October  16th,  —  A  busy  day.  It  began  with  an  interesting 
rather  than  important  occurrence.  The  University  Hall  was 
opened  with  a  religious  service  by  Dr.  Button,  —  L  e.  he  read 
chapters  from  the  Bible,  and  prayed.  It  was  not  a  public  oc- 
casion ;  but  some  dozen  ladies  were  there,  —  Mrs.  FoUen  and 
her  sister,  Miss  Cabot,  &c  There  must  be  about  eight  or  ten 
young  men.  Richard  Martineau  made  a  short  opening  ad- 
dresa  James  Yates,  Gibson,  Cookson,  Le  Breton,  Charles 
Biachoff,  &c.,  were  present.  Many  complained  aifterwards 
that  they  had  no  notice  of  what  was  going  to  take  place. 

QUILLINAN    TO    H.  C.  R. 

LouGHRioo  Holme,  October  22, 1849. 

....  All  well,  though  some  of  us  are  sad  enough.  There  is, 
however,  a  gracious  melancholy  about  autumn.  I  wish  you 
could  see  our  golden  woods  just  now.  The  country  was  never 
more  beautiful 

November  6th,  —  I  was  led  to  give  Mrs.  C.  for  Mrs.  S.  ten 
pounds.  I  doubt  whether  I  did  right ;  and  have  since  recol- 
lected a  saying  I  heard  Kenyon  repeat  of  some  one  who  said  he 
oonld  not  afford  to  give  in  a  hurry  ! 

QUILLINAN    TO   H.  C.  R. 

LouGHRiGG  Holme,  November  12, 1849. 

....  Some  one  told  me,  or  I  somewhere  heard,  that  Dr. 
Channing  was  a  weak  man.  I  know  little  of  him  and  of  his 
works  but  by  his  biography  and  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  and  I 
find  him  a  strong,  and  sometimes  almost  a  great  man.  I  mean  in 
intellect  and  in  character,  for  he  appears  to  have  had  but  a  fee- 
ble frame,  and  that  makes  his  mental  energy  the  more  admira- 
ble. I  hug  to  my  heart  such  a  Unitarian  as  that  More  of 
my  inconsistency,  you  will  say.  But  though  you  and  I  have 
known  each  other  so  many  long  years,  and  though  I  trust  we 
are  long  friends,  you  know  me  .but  cursorily,  —  by  snatches,  as 
it  were,  —  or  you  would  not  think  me  so  inconsistent.  I  am 
not  the  less  nor  the  more  a  Papist  for  my  cordial  admiration  of 
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Cluinniug.  U«  waa  mHj  vhat  he  oallod  himself,  a  Itbenl  Chrit- 
tian,  and  thoroughly  cotuitteat,  according  t»  hia  rieva,  traai  tk* 
uonunenuemont  of  hie  mioiatry  to  the  e»d.  The  phisw.-  nttmd 
or  written  by  him  at  a  late  period  of  his  hfe.  "  J  wn  little  of 
h  Unitarian,"  is  but  another  proof  of  his  canaistencr,  though  it 
has  been  interpreted  to  his  prejudice.  It  mcrclr  meant  thai 
as  he  grew  older  he  grew  wiser  in  chiinty,  Uutt  he  wns  still 
more  libenU  thnn  before  to  sincere  Christians  of  all  deoumiiu- 
tions,  —  Dot  th&t  he  nan  the  IcBi  a  Unitarian  in  his  theology. 
From  him  I  hare  at  last  learnt  what  in  nieaut  bv  u  Chriatso 
Unitarian.  I  am  not  going-  over  to  you.  though.  On  that  md 
{of  Pope  Peter)  my  ftiith  was  built,  and  there  it  st^nda  Bat  I 
owe  you  the  above  admixsiou  for  a  bigoted  rcmork  that  I  once 
made  to  you,  which  your  good-nature  will  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  imd  Mrs.  Wordsworth  well,  and  tbe  letter  for  cipcclinj 
you  soon. 

D»:emlm'  SSth,  —  I  know  not  that  I  ever  spent  a  CliristiMi 
day  before  m  an  invalid,  yet  it  hoe  not  been  an  nohappy  iist, 
hut  Lb6  contruy.  InvaluiH  conetitute  a  privileged  claaa  of 
society.  Charles  Lamb  called  them  "kings."  I  have  Inra 
deeply  impressed  with  the  liIeHsinga  I  h«ve  eiyoyed  in  N^ 
compared  with  which  its  evils  have  been  veiy  few  and  iiisignifi- 

[Towards  the  close  of  the  year  U,  U.  K.  had  a  •wclhngon 
the  back,  which  his  medical  atteuduot,  Mr.  Kiduiil,  aaid  touU 
very  likely  liecome  a  carbuncle,  if  not  att«nded  to  at  uuoe.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  9th  of  Decemlier,  the  litucet  was  used,  H. 
C.  It,  having  taken  chloroform,  the  l>eneficent  etl'uet  of  whicli 
he  was  never  weary  of  lauding.  He  had  accepted  the  ukiuI 
invitation  to  Rydal,  but  hia  health  woa  not  regarded  m  in  fit 
state  for  him  to  undertake  the  journey.] 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

30  RL*siiei.L  SuL-ARIL,  SBUi  Dr«ii)b«r,  ttM. 

It  waa  a  great  relief  to  me  to  read  in  SmTih's  letter  tliat  ya" 
hand  waa  etill  too  shaky  to  allow  of  your  writing.  And  >lu^' 
her  letter  contained  the  agreeable  notice  of  there  Uaug  t»ii, 
instead  of  one,  of  the  third  genoratioK  iii  your  house.  «W 
gives  me  a  lively  image  of  your  home.  Tour  luauHion  t»  1|^ 
enough  to  permit  the  young  ones  to  he  on  < 
obstreperous.     I  did  not  forget  dew  Henr>-  on  his  bit 
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wished  him  heartily  a  long  and  happj  series  of  them.  And 
I  have  now  certainly  not  a  wish  only,  but  a  truBtfiil  hope,  that 
he  will  have  them.  I  celebrated  my  twelfth  birthday  at  Devizes, 
—  if  a  school  birthday  could  be  a  celebration.  O,  what  a  dif- 
ferent boy  he  is  from  what  I  was  I  In  all  points  but  one,  how 
much  my  superior !  A  portion  of  that  superiority  appertaining 
to  the  age,  unquestionably,  more  than  to  the  individual  And 
yet  my  niece,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  rqjoice  to  exchange  a 
quantity  of  his  mental  gifts  for  my  bodily  advantages.  But 
she  must  comfort  herself  with  the  recollection  that  it  is  not  in 
the  order  of  Providence  that  all  blessings  should  be  heaped  go, 
one  favored  head. 

I  hope  I  am  duly  grateful  for  those  I  enjoy,  though  I  am 
sensible  they  are  of  a  low  order.  My  Pharisaism  does  not  go 
beyond  the  body.  I  thank  God  that  my  body  is  not  as  other 
men's  bodies  are,  and  yet  here  am  I  at  the  end  of  an  almost 
three  weeks'  seclusion,  owing  to  a  bodily  ailment ;  and  that 
does  not  look  like  an  exemption  from  ordinary  infirmities. 
Now,  it  seems  strange  to  myself,  on  reflection,  that,  on  looking 
back  on  these  three  weeks,  they  have  none  but  agreeable  remi- 
niscences. They  have  been  weeks  of  average  enjoyment  .... 
That  carbuncle  is  a  frightful  word  !  ay,  it  is  the  name  of  a  fatal 
malady  !  Now,  it  has  caused  mo  no  pain,  owing  to  California^ 
as  the  modem  ]Virs.  Malaprop  has  it 

But  it  is  not  the  absence  of  pain  that  surprises  me  so  much 
as  that  I  have  had  no  malaise,  I  have  felt  well.  So  that  when 
my  friendly  visitors  look  decorously  grave,  and  begin,  "  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  —  "I  cannot  help  stopping  them  by  laugh- 
ing in  their  faces.  Nor  have  I  felt  the  least  impatience  at  the 
seclusion.  It  is  true  that  I  have  had  the  Times  sent  me  for  an 
hour  every  morning.  I  expect  it  now.  Could  I  have  sat  up, 
instead  of  being  forced  to  lie  down,  I  should  have  gone  on  with 
my  Reminiscences.  ....  Paynter,  who  said,  on  my  observing 
how  well  the  people  of  the  house  had  conducted  themselves,  and 
what  a  happy  prospect  it  opened  of  our  future  bearing  towards 
each  other,  —  "  Yes,"  he  said,  ^*it  has  converted  what  ivas  a  lodg- 
ing-hotise  into  a  home 

This  day,  however,  unknown  to  my  surgeon,  but  with  the 
privity  of  Dr.  Boott,  I  stole  to  No.  4  Bloomsbury  Street 

[In  comes  the  Times.] 

Here  I  dined  with  Mylne,*  one  of  the  Lunacy  Comnus- 

•  Son  of  Profeswr  Mylne,  of  Glasgow. 
17* 
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A  small  party.     Dr.  Amott,  the  stoTe-ii 
plciuuiut  talker,  whose  Bocickl  wanutli  1  like  better  than  liin  B^ 
tificial  heat.     1  lay  for  most  of  the  tiiue  on  a  sofa. 

V/irinlmiu  daff.  —  1  couforred  pleasure  on  AtkiiiBOu's  du]> 
dreu  *  by  giving  them  a  lH>i>k  each,  which  their  &tiu.-r  hul 
clioueu.  And  the  famiiy  eajoyed  their  dinner  off  the  t'lrkfi, 
vhicli  was  highly  praised.  And  I  can  bear  witneus  to  thu  la- 
oelieucc  of  tlie  other  turkey,  of  which  I  partook  at  Dr.  Buutt'ik, 
No  piirty  beyoud  the  Doctor,  his  wife,  and  mother  (tttnialilD 
women),  fbtir  daughters,  the  husband  of  one,  and  the  prtfetal* 
of  another.  Here  I  was  allowed  to  lie  down  aud  have  my  ii«p. 
Now,  that  these  acapaJe*  have  done  no  harm  is  evident  (ma 
this,  that  llidout  datea  the  rapidity  <^  the  healing  6«m  the 
Muaday 


CHAPTER  XXtY. 

1850. 
H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R 

Jarmtrj  M,  18M. 

LET  me  first  congratulate  you  on  your  having  entered  a 
new  decennium.  Your  eighty  years  are  now  compleWd. 
This  is  a  rare  privilege,  —  considered  as  such  by  the  popular 
sentiment,  —  though  toi-dinant  philosophers,  some  called  liulf 
aluo,  treat  length  of  years  as  length  of  sorrow.  It  is  tnie 
that,  as  years  advance. 


But  is  not  the  residue  still  a  good  1  I  should  aay  it  is,  jiidging 
by  my  own  experience,  and  adding  my  observation  of  you  aud 
others,  my  seniors. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

20  RUSSBLI,  S^L-ABB,  Id  FebrnnTy,  18». 

I  agree  with  you  in  all  ynwr  reflections  on  our  old  age.  and 
on  the  nllfviations,  for  which  I  trust  we  are  duly  grateful.  Of 
its  ordinary  evils,  T  trust  that  in  our  latter  days  we  shall  all  find 
that,  thoHgh  life  must  inevitjilily  become  few,  it  does  not  be 

■  Cbildren  uf  the  houM. 
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come  worse.  Our  souses  must  become  more  obtuse,  but  wbat 
we  still  feel  may  be  as  agreeable  notwithstanding.  This  I  have 
said  before,  but  it  is  one  of  the  truths  that  will  bear  repetition. 
I  thank  you  for  the  communication  of  the  paragraph  on 
Donne's  lecture ;  I  wish  I  had  been  there  to  hear  it.  It  has 
more  than  once  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  easily  induced, 
myself,  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  Wordsworth ;  but  I  fear  I  am 
now  too  old  and  too  indolent.  By  the  by,  what  is  often  called 
indolence  is  in  fact  the  unconscious  consciousness  of  incapacity ; 
the  importunity  to  overcome  it  is  often  as  injudicious  as  to 
force  an  unwilling  player  to  the  whist-table,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  his  partners 

You  mention  having  read  with  pleasure  Channing's  Memoirs. 
I  possess  the  book,  but  it  is  in  constant  requisition,  and  I  have 
scarcely  had  time  to  look  into  it. 

Dr.  Arnold  would  not  for  a  moment  have  hesitated  in  re- 
ceiving Channing  within  the  fold  of  his  Christianity.  The 
great  influence  of  individual  men  in  determining  public  taste 
and  opinion  is  a  remarkable  fact.  This  is  an  unpleasant  fact 
to  those  who  cannot  combine  with  it  an  assurance  that  the  ex- 
istence of  these  individual  men  is  itself  an  arrangement  of  a 
special  Providence,  because  accident  ought  not  to  have  a  wide 
influence  over  the  welfare  of  nations  and  humanity  at  large. 
Imagine  one  single  change,  viz.,  that  Goethe  had  been  an 
Italian  instead  of  a  German.  The  literature  of  those  two 
countries  would  have  been  at  this  day  very  diflerent  from  what 
it  now  is ;  perhaps  the  nations  also 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Paynter. 

Burt  St  Edmunds,  12th  April,  1860. 

....  I  should  have  had  great  pleasure  in  going  with  you 
to  hear  Mr.  Scott.  He  is  a  man  from  whom  you  are  sure  to 
hear  unusual  matter.  He  is  always  suggestive  ;  and  his  or- 
thodoxy is  never  offensive.  Amongst  his  constant  hearers  is 
Newman,  the  arch-heretic,  who  joins  in  the  singing,  and  seems 
most  devout.  The  audience  consists  of  a  very  select  few. 
You  truly  say  :  "  The  great  defect  of  his  views  was  that  they 
seemed  to  have  no  place  for  evil,  and  offered  no  means  of 
escape."  I  confine  my  adjective  "  trtily  "  to  the  first  manber 
of  the  sentence.  For,  though  he  did  not  in  his  sermon  elabor- 
ately bring  forward  his  means  of  escape,  it  must  have  been 
implied.     The  Gospel  scheme  of  redemption  (which  he  never 
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r^mdiitea)»cinitiit«B9iidi  mnuis.  .\a  to  the  vnnt  of  "  •  fke» 
ftir  erfl,"  that  is  tiot  pecoliftr  to  Am  Bchemo.  It  is  the  piudt 
of  punlei,  from  which  no  Bcbcmc  of  fiulh  and  oo  Tandy  cj 
deukl  of  &hh  i*  exempt.  Evil  must  bo  a  part  uf  iho  Diriu 
«moomr,  or  (iod  eaoDat  be  iW  perfect  Being  we  a«8iuiu>  hn 
to  he.  But  if  it  be,  then  the  fcood  aw)  tlie  bad  alilu  uri'  fut 
Bllii^  —  But  1  am  unviDing  to  oomplL-tv  llie  SL-ntvui» 
....  To  reeur  again  to  Mr.  Scott,  your  remurk,  fotuiileil  ud  t 
ninple  ■etumii,  nana  aa  if  tou  expectoil,  in  that  <inc  Kcrmuit, 
to  hare  a  riddfe  at  once  propounded  and  Hulved.  If  juu  Iitb) 
in  his  Deighbcifhood  jroa  would,  1  have  no  doubt,  seek  hi*  »e 
quaintance.     I  hare  a  high  opinion  —  perhaps  1  should  nihtf 


my  a  strong  aBpremon — 'Cooceruin^  t 


I  cannot  (hiuk 


that  he  w  a  stntnger  to  those  fM^linj^  of  pain  wUiuh  yon  do 
scribe.      Everj-  man  must  have  had  tbeio  at  one  lime  or  •» 
other :  thou^  the  frefjaeoev,  na  will  h  the  iatenaitj,  of  mk  j 
feelings  »  often.  I  soapect,  Che  mere  reaolt  of  physical  «i]{«lh  1 
■ation.     But  I  doubt  whether  any  lifi>  lyiu  be  bo  bkmeleM,  «r  " 
anrinim!  e.in  bt  bu  piirt',  ils  tu  justify  iiiiy  une's  fanoviu^'  hun- 

not  Huch  a.  one  belong  to  tb^t  Phariaatc  clam  whom  Christ 
seema  to  have  ranked  below  publicans  and  Binoeis  t  it  i( 
against  Buch  sclf-righteouimess  that  the  Evangelicals  aeem  sx- 
cesefully  to  oppose  themselves  ;  but,  unfortunatelr,  they  ruio 
their  cause  by  the  opposite  extreme,  into  which  they  are  ettr 
in  diiuger  of  foiling,  —  that  of  Antinomianiam.  I  proteM 
Boleninly  aguinat  the  imputation  of  being  rendered  "  insenaibk 
to  the  want  of  any  healing  or  purifying  process  "  from  any 
Pharisaic  self-esteem.  It  is  one  thing  to  l>e  conscious  of  enl 
as  inherent ;  it  is  another  to  be  apprehensive,  in  consequence 
of  that  conic iouanesa,  of  Incoming  the  associate  of  devils  tu 
all  eternity.  In  other  words,  I  am  equally  nnable  to  imagiuc 
among  mortals  a  fitness  for  heaven  and  for  hell.  The  clarifi- 
cation is  too  coarse,  and  consequently  imperfect-  It  provide* 
only  for  the  ideal  extreme.  It  leaves  the  great  mau  of 
the  imperfect  without  a  settlement.  I  am  half  angry  for  suf- 
fering niyaelf  to  be  drawn  into  w)  unpmfitable  a  diticuasion. 

The  accounts  from  Hydal  are  alarming.  1  fear  that  the 
great  poet  is  approaching  to  what  will  Im  the  commcucemeot 
of  his  fume  as  a  poet.  For  there  seems  an  uuwillingueaa  to 
acknowledge  the  highest  merit  in  auy  living  man.  .... 

April  3Sd.  —  This  day  will  have  a  black  mark  in  the  amudi 
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of  the  i^ge,  for  on  this  day  died  the  greatest  man  I  had  ever 
the  honor  of  calling  friend,  —  Wordsworth. 

Next  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Quillinan,  announcing  the 
death  of  my  great  friend  the  poet,  only  an  hour  before.  His 
sons  were  with  him,  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth  had  the  comfort  of 
having  her  nearest  relations  with  her.  Every  consolation  which 
death  admits  of  was  here,  of  which  the  chief  was  the  full  sense 
that  the  departiure  was  after  a  long  life  spent  in  the  acquisition 
of  an  immortal  &Lme,  —  the  reward  of  a  life  devoted  to  the 
service  of  mankind. 

Seveml  of  the  newspapers  have  excellent  articles  on  the 
poet,  but  the  best  by  far  is  that  of  the  Timoj  which  is  ad- 
mirable. 

Api*il  SOtK.  —  A  letter  had  come  from  Quillinan  informing 
me  of  the  funeraL  Mrs.  Wordsworth  herself  had  attended, 
and  I  was  expected.  I  regret  much  I  did  not  go,  for  in  gen- 
eral it  seems  that  it  was  thought  I  was  there.  Every  one 
speaks  as  he  ought  of  Wordsworth. 

Majf  Sd,  —  I  read  early  a  speech  by  Robertson  to  the 
Brighton  Working-Class  Association,  in  which  infidelity  of  a 
very  dangerous  kind  had  sprung  up.  His  speech  shows  great 
practical  ability.  He  managed  a  difficult  subject  very  ably, 
but  it  will  not  be  satisfectory  either  to  the  orthodox  or  the 
ultra-liberal.  I  went  to  Mr.  Cookson,  who  is  one  of  the  ex- 
ecutors of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  with  whom  I  had  an  interest- 
ing conversation  about  Wordsworth's  arrangements  for  the 
publications  of  his  poems.  He  has  commissioned  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Wordsworth  to  write  his  Life,  a  brief  Memoir  merely 
illustrative  of  his  poems.  And  in  a  paper  given  to  the  Doctor, 
be  wrote  that  his  sons,  son-in-law,  his  dear  friend  Miss  Fenwick, 
Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  travelled  with  him, 
**  would  gladly  contribute  their  aid  by  communicating  any  facts 
within  their  knowledge." 

May  10th,  —  At  the  Athenseum,  I  fell  in  with  Archdeacon 
Hare,  who  wished  for  my  concurrence  in  a  committee  meeting, 
to  concert  a  plan  for  a  monument  to  Wordsworth,  perhaps 
on  Monday,  at  the  Bishop  of  London's.  Talked  afterwards 
with  Arthur  Stanley  and  Dr.  Whewell  on  the  same  subject. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

80  RussKLL  Square,  11th  May,  1850. 
....  You  speak  so  strongly  about  the  pleasure  which  my 
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H.  C.  R.  TO  Miss  Fenwick. 

80  Russell  Square,  20th  May,  1860. 

There  is  a  sad  imperfection  in  language,  after  all  that  men 
of  genius  and  thought  have  done. 

We  want  a  distinct  set  of  words,  by  which  we  may  express 
our  feelings  at  an  incident  by  which  pain  is  assuaged  and  suffer- 
ing relieved,  and  an  approach  made  to  enjoyment.  I  felt  this 
when  I  sat  down  just  now,  to  address  a  few  lines  to  you,  for  I 
felt  the'  impropriety  of  saying  that  I  was  glad  or  rejoiced  to 
hear  of  your  arrival  at  Rydal  Mount. 

A  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  joy  or  gladness  can 
be  associated  with  Rydal  Mount;  yet  I  have  at  the  same 
time  felt,  that  the  grief  at  the  departure  of  the  husband,  the 
brother,  the  father,  and  friend,  is,  if  not  overpowered,  yet  modi- 
fied by  a  sense  of  his  greatness,  and  of  the  imperishabiUty  of 
such  a  mind  ! 

"  For  when  the  Mighty  pass  away, 
What  is  it  more  than  this, 
That  man  who  is  from  God  sent  forth 
Doth  yet  again  to  God  return  ?  " 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R 

May  24, 1860. 
There  will  be  conflicting  opinions  and  tastes  about  the  mon- 
ument. One  set  of  committee  men  would  willingly  make 
Wordsworth's  name  available  for  their  sectarian  purposes. 
This  man  says,  "  Devote  the  surplus  to  a  Church  " ;  "  A  School" 
gays  a  second ;  "  An  Almshouse,''  says  a  third  ;  "  A  Scfiolarship 
in  an  old  University,"  says  a  foiulh.  Against  all  these  my 
friend  Kenyon  protests  with  warmth  :  "  I  would  give  largely 
to  do  Wordsworth  honor,  but  nothing  to  a  Wordsworth 
institute." 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

May  24,  1860. 

I  am  now  going  to  startle  you,  by  informing  you  of  a  scheme 
or  project  which  has  been  formed  by  Masquerier  and  me  ;  and 
if  his  and  his  wife's  and  my  health  all  remain  as  they  at 
present  are,  we  hope  to  carry  it  into  execution  in  about  a 
week's  time.  And  this  scheme  is  to  engage  not  more  than 
eight  or  nine  days  of  our  time. 

It  is  to  take  a  trip  —  the  final  visit  of  Iwth  of  us,  probably 
—  to  Paris.     Masquerier,  you  know,  is  of  French  origin,  and 
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U  more  of  a  FreDchman  Id  speech,  and  ii)tiiBat«  knovlodge  of 
the  ooimtiy.  than  any  other  friend  of  mioe,  th<nq^  he  hu  no 
near  friends  or  acqasintance  there.  He  has  surrivcd  tatM  of 
bia  old  aasockktcs  :  vet  he  fecb  an  intereat  in  the  ooimUT,  tai 
Irishes  to  B«e  it  io  iU  IWpiihliian  Stale-  And  it  haa  bmn  for 
nearlj  a  jear  tba  design  uf  Masqiterier  und  aiyat\f  to  taka  llii* 
joumev,  leaving  Mn.  Uasqa«rier  in  the  mein  while  at  Ultra 
or  FuUietitone,  where  sbe  is  to  be  joined  br  Masquerier's  mucc. 

And  Uteir  Mr.  Bn>im,  the  husband  of  Mi»  Coutts^  fomm 
^veniess,  bos  agreed  to  join  oar  panr.  T  suppuse  I  am  a> 
pccted  Ui  aapplv  animal  tpiriu,  and  be,  bj  iniplicatioii,  I  piv- 
aiuao,  undertakes  to  watch  orer  our  bodies  and  health,  ami  do 
bis  beat  U  iet  uh  rig-ht  if  we  go  wron^.  And,  nilhoul  &  jul% 
it  is  really  agreeaUe,  la  one's  Keventy-aixth  year,  to  have  a 
medical  tcaveltiug  companion  .... 

[This  visit  to  Paris  wm  made ;  ^«  pai^  set  out  on  the  4th 

of  June  and  returned  on  the  2lBt.  A  few  extracts  are  uU 
that  will  be  given  from  the  joumaL  j 

June  7tk.  —  Visited  the  Louvre.  I  law  many  old  a<X|«ftint- 
ance,  but  nothing  new  that  was  remarkable,  excepting  Ihc 
Nineveh  remains,  which  the  French  consul  sent  over.  In  wm 
they  are  far  superior  to  our  importations.  They  are  quite 
colossal,  and  throw  ours  into  the  shade.  I  apeak  only  of  tbe 
firtt  importation.  I  dare  say  Layard  brought  what  the  con- 
sul would  have  despised,  —  small  artiulea,  remains  in  metal, 
Ac.  Layard's  last  eicavatioiia  may  have  been  mure  produc- 
tive. I  remarked  with  surprise  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
English  visitors.  This  was  noticeable  also  in  the  streeta  At 
our  reataurant  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  Poole,  the  comic  writer, 
w.TB  pointed  out  to  me  ;  but  be  looks  a  wreck. 

June  8lh.  —  On  breakfasting  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  1 
learned  that  Mr.  Brown  had  procured  us  tickets  for  the  N«- 
tional  Assembly,  to  which  we  were  to  go  between  one  and  two. 
We  therefore  did  nothing  but  loui^  over  our  break&at,  and 
saunter  to  the  Assembly.  We  found  a  back  place  in  the  p^ 
lery,  and  sat  there  till  past  four.  The  Halt  ia  spaciouB,  umI 
the  spectator  sees  the  whole  at  once.  It  was  an  interestiBg 
Bight,  and  merely  a  sijrht.  for,  though  1  ooold  distinguish  » 
few  sentences,  1  in  fact  understood  nothing.  A  great  deal  of 
buuneu  waa  done.     The  Speaker  (M.  Dnpin),  a  bosy,  actire 
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man,  had  much  to  da  The  house  was  not  full,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  running  about,  though  each  had  his  seat  and  desk. 
Many  were  writing,  and  some  reading  the  papers.  The  Presi- 
dent was  on  an  elevated  seat  or  throne,  and  liye  or  six  persons 
were  with  him.  Some  notables  were  named,  but  I  could  dis- 
tinguish no  face.  The  question  under  discussion  was  whether 
the  electoral  law  should  bo  retrospective.  The  speech  we 
heard  was  read  from  the  tribime,  which  was  under  the  Presi- 
dent's seat,  as  a  clerk's  desk  is  imder  the  pulpit ;  and  tlie 

reader  of  the  speech,  a  General ,  received  i^kes  of  the 

hand  from  his  friends  on  descending  from  the  tribune.  On  a 
later  occasion  (the  10th)  I  heard  Emile  Barrot. 

June  11th.  —  It  is  worth  mentioning,  that  on  my  inquiring 
for  two  of  the  most  popular  of  George  Sand's  late  works,  I 
was  told  "  they  were  not  wanted  now  :  in  a  time  of  revolution 
no  one  had  leisure  to  read  novels.'*  This  was  repeated,  and 
very  gravely.  Yet  Paris  was  still  the  old  Paris.  The  gayety 
of  the  Champs  Elys^es  'H'as  quite  exhilarating. 

June  13th,  —  I  went  to  the  Thdatre  Fran9ais  and  saw  "  An- 
dromaque."  I  have  no  doubt  Madame  Rachel  deserved  all 
the  applause  she  received  in  Hermione.  Her  recitation  may 
be  perfect,  but  a  Frenchman  only  can  be  excited  to  enthusiasm 
by  such  merits.  She  wants  the  magical  tones,  and  the  mar- 
vellous eye,  and  the  majestic  figure  of  Mrs.  Siddons.  The 
forte  of  Rachel,  I  dare  say,  is  her  expression  of  scorn  and  in- 
dignation. It  was  in  giving  vent  to  these  feelings  that  she 
drew  down  thunders  of  applause. 

This  joiuney  afforded  me  the  pleasure  of  meeting  some  of 
the  most  agreeable  Americans  I  have  ever  seen,  —  two  ladies, 
who  are  well  known  in  connection  with  the  antielavery  move- 
ment, Mrs.  Follen  and  Mrs.  Chapman,  both  friends  of  Harriet 
Martineau.  Mrs.  Chapman  is  an  enthusiast ;  and  there  is  this 
drawback  in  the  society  of  all  enthusiasts,  that  they  are  dis- 
contented if  yon  do  not  go  all  lengths  with  them,  and  they 
will  seldom  allow  themselves  to  talk  on  any  other  than  their 
own  ^>eeial  topic.  Mrs.  Follen  is  going  to  Heidelberg,  and  I 
have  given  her  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Benecke. 

On  Thiursday,  15th  of  August,  I  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Rydal, 
where  I  remained  a  week.  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Wordsworth, 
whom  I  found  admirably  calm  and  composed.  No  complaint 
or  lamentation  from  her.  I  went  also  to  talk  with  Dr.  Words* 
worth  about  the  Memoir  he  is  writing. 
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Septfmbn-  Sd.  —  Mibb  Denman  informed  me  *>f  the  d««lh  'f 
one  of  the  most  esteeined  of  my  friends,  ^  George  Voiuig.  H( 
was  (inoofthe  very  beet  talkers  I  ever  met  with.  Hiat."oorf»«« 
and  jiidgment  wure  admirable.  Without  imagination  or  li"J] 
abilities,  hie  judgment  was  perfect.  I  enjoyed  his  w.mi«nv, 
and  I  have  Bustaiued  an  iirepnmble  loan, 

Sr/i(embrr  lOlh.  -—  At  Mortlake  took  a  luncheou-dinncr  wiih 
the  Taylore  and  Miss  FeuwicL  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Verc,  a  Tcn 
gentlemanly  as  well  as  superior  yoiing  man,  waa  then? ;  IW 
wiiivensntiou  was  of  a  very  interesting  character.  Do  Tef«  u 
a  imet  and  liliBml,  a  thiuke r  and  a  man  of  sentiment. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

October  U,  18M. 
I  will  for  once  break  through  all  order,  by  relating  what  I 
have  lieard  unco  1  began  to  write  on  this  second  side  of  mj 
paper.  T  asked  Bahington  Macaulay,  the  historinn  -.  "  What  ii 
the  fact  as  to  the  reputed  Bf::ession  of  Henrj*  WillwrforiN}  friim 
the  Anglican  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Churi-h  I "  Maraiiluv 
ansH'eriiig,  "I  believe  lie  han  gone  orer,"  auotlier  gcutictiuu 
said,  "  He  has  announced  it  himself  to  the  Archbishop  d 
Cantorbnry,"  Macaulay  then  added  :  "  I  can  tell  you  this,  — 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  wrote  to  the  Ai'chbishop  to  inquire  ho* 
he  should  behave  towards  his  brother.  The  Archbishop  an- 
swered, '  Like  a  brother.' " 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T. 

Norember  I,  IMA. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  could  not  comprehead  how  it  couH 
be  possible  for  a  length  of  time  to  feed  on  one's  own  thoughts, 
without  any  aid  from  books  or  conversation.  I  find  that  I  haw 
now  a  faculty  of  so  amusing  myself,  of  which  I  had  fonueriT 
no  conception.  Thus  much  I  will  say,  that  I  do  not  consider 
it  so  certainly  a  good  thing  to  be  able,  without  enniii,  to  psa 
hours  and  days  in  a  dreamy  and  musing  state.  In  a  young: 
man  it  would  bo  evidence  of  an  inert  and  torpid  state  of  the 
mind,  which  is  opposed  to  oil  useful  labor  and  salutary  euerp'. 
But  there  is  a  period  in  life  at  which  when  a  man  is  arrived  he 
may  without  reproach  allow  himself  to  indulge  in  this,  which 
has  Ijeen  called  a  fool's  paradise.  And  if  it  be  allowed  tfl  fix 
an  age,  surely  it  may  be  settled  to  be  that  age,  to.,  threescore 
and  ten,  which  the  ancient  Scriptures  declare  to  be  the  booix^ 
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ary  of  human  life,  or  rather  of  human  activity.  So  I  have 
comforted  myself,  when  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  reproach- 
ing myself  for  inactivity  :  and  so  it  is  that  I  am  incUned  to 
consider  all  that  I  now  do  as  a  sort  of  posthumous  activity.  I 
should  hold  forth  this  doctrine  with  more  satisfaction,  if  I  could 
fall  back  on  the  recollection  of  an  active  life  in  youth. 

November  3d,  —  I  attended  the  University  College  Council. 
The  members  went  up  to  the  Flaxman  Gallery,  and  were  warm 
in  its  praise.  Indeed,  the  casts  look  very  l)eautifully ;  and  I  shall 
not  be  reproached  hereafter^  I  am  sure,  for  having  drawn  the 
College  into  this  scrape. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  K 

80  Russell  Squars,  80th  November,  1850. 

Though  you  live  very  retired,  and  hear  very  little  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  yet  I  own  I  did  expect  you  would  tell 
me  —  or  if  not  you,  that  Sarah  would  tell  me  —  something  of 
what  is  doing  and  saying  in  your  town  about  the  Papal  aggres- 
twn  [that  is  the  term].  What  do  the  Evangelicals  say  who 
worship  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Kemp  ?  and  what  the  High 
and  dry  old  Church  of  England,  who  follow  the  soberer  counsels 
of  Mr.  Hasted  or  Mr.  Pelew?  I  am  curious  in  these  matters, 
not  on  account  of  the  individual  men,  but  because  they  are  the 
representatives  of  classes.  For  the  same  reason  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  yoiu:  orthodox  Non-cons  follow  the  sterner 
Presbyterians  of  the  North,  who  have  lost  none  of  their  antip- 
athy to  the  Pope  ;  or  whether  they  join  the  Anti-Sti\te-Church 
Association  party,  who  avow  that  they  see  little  or  no  difference 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Anglo-Catholic  Churches.  To  my 
judgment,  this  is  the  most  mischievous  of  the  sects  now  busy, 
as  the  most  foolish  is  that  of  the  men  who  think  that  an  in- 
significant matter  is  made  too  much  of.  I  confess  myself  to  be 
an  alarmist,  and  a  very  serious  alarmist  too.  The  Ministry  are 
in  a  fix,  — to  use  the  Yankee  phrase,  — a  pretty  considerable 
fix  ;  and  they  have  an  adversary  who  will  not  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  mistake.  Now  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  be- 
tween which  the  helmsmen  of  the  state  have  to  steer  are,  on 
the  one  side,  the  triumph  which  would  be  given  to  the  Papal 
government  by  submitting  to  its  assumption  ;  and,  on  the  other 
aide,  the  sympathy  which  would  he  excited  by  seeming  perse- 
cution.    Yet  surely  thus  much  might  be  done  with  safety, —  an 
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■beulute  prohibition  of  auj  territorinl  title  taken  from  any  f«tt 

of  England  and  Wal<».     Lord  BeauuiDnt,  the  Komuu  Cnthulic, 
haa  poiuted  at  this  as  the  gist  of  the  complHint.* 

The  Flainian  Uollory  will  at  leust  xbt.'d  a  my  of  bettutf  onr 
the  Cullege;  It  will  be  in  its  way  the  luuHt  beautiful  thin^  to 
bt)  seen,  perluipB,  auywltvre,  uid  1  abtiU  not  grudgv  the  coat, 
whatever  it  may  be  to  uiyaeU'.  1  diire  ntit  ho[ie  that  vou  will 
ever  reooi-er  aiillieiently  to  come  up  and  eeu  it.  But  I  flatter 
myself  tbat,  some  forty  or  fifty  ymra  hcnco,  when  von  and  I 
Bball  be  deiwl  and  forgotttiu,  ojtept  by  a  very  ft-w,  Henrv  will 
look  at  the  beautiful  gallery  and  lay  :  "  It  W4ia  na  uncle  nf 
niitiy  tluit  wuB  the  primu  mover  in  founding  this  4 
waa  through  his  influence  that  Miss  Deuiuiin  offered,  • 
Collui^  aeeepted,  a  gift  of  the  casta." 


II.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 


offered,  ^^^^| 

DoCEBhn  T.  ISSO. 


I  incline  to  think  1  should  have  agreed  witli  Mr.  Eyre,t 
rather  than  with  Dr.  Donaldson,  on  the  aubjeut  of  Papal  a^-f^n*- 
sion  ;  for  I  am  an  alarmi»t.  and  fcjar  that  the  Doctor  is  not  nift- 
oiently  aware  of  tlie  extent  of  the  danger  In  wbitb  lie  onuntir 
is  plnced.  You  also  ae«TD  I0  me  to  belong  to  the  dosa  of  m 
different tBte.  1  lia\'e  Ih^is  an  article  on  tbis  suhjec 
has  been  on  my  mind  tor  the  laut  few  days,  almost  tt 
elusion  of  all  others. 


hjeetJdjU 
wh«Stn 


Dear  Charles  Lamb  once  wrtitc  to  me, 
hftd  not  a  clear  right  of  action  against  a 
ing  very  stupid  articles  to  the  Mmtfhly  Mifffittin*,  si^ed  C.  L, 
liecaiise  thej-  were  injurious  to  C.  Iamb's  literary  reputatioc. 
1  Was  forced  to  opine  that,  according  to  the  English  law,  a  f'*l 
does  not,  by  being  a  fool,  lose  the  right  to  the  uae  i.f  his  own 
name,  however  obnojiouB  that  use  may  I*  to  a  wine  mim  baring 
the  same,  and  that  this  applies  to  initials. 

•  On  thi»  »nbi«t  H.  Cj-  K.  felt  letj  srromtiv,  11 
W»'  piibUshcil  ill  tlip  OivUlian  Rrfia-ntf  -  ''  '  '■" 
*((«'"'*  DHitfirinn  AilTwMwv  of  Nuti-r' 
letler  H.  C.  R.  Mvn:  "I  do  not  )"▼•» 
(oulj  (lIclHte —  liliBl  prtclse  mi'ii-iir- 
adopt.  I  r«;inlM  to  flnu  Ihnl  the  l^•^.'r^ 
■Hoa  df  Lmtl  Bonninont,  who,  with  .1 
Hirliint  iHITBreiim  biitivMii  ■ni^nnii 

(oms  whi'-h  IlieMt  CslholiC  Pwr*  mkif 
(Jacm  o(  fid^Bnd  ougbl  nnt  Umiliiiiil 
I  A  Bnry  clrrgt'mnu. 


/ 
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Mrs.  Wordsworth  to  H.  C.  R 

Deeember  80, 1850. 

Mt  ysbt  dear  Friend, — Finding  from  an  affectionate  letter 
I  have  just  received  from  our  common  friend,  now  Lady  Cran- 
Worth,  that  you  are  in  town,  I  cannot  let  thit,  to  me,  year  of 
affliction  pass  over  my  head  without  expressing  how  much  you 
have  been  in  my  thoughts  at  this  gecuon,  which  used  to  be 
cheered  by  your  presence.  I  did  not,  as  heretofore,  —  for  I 
had  not  the  wish,  —  claim  a  right  to  your  company  at  our 
Christmas  board.  I  need  not  explain  why,  —  you  would  un- 
derstand the  feeling.  But,  dear  friend,  I  trust  it  may  not  be 
very  long  before  we  may  see  you  again  as  one  of  us,  who  for  a 
time  remain. 

I  have  often  said  this  last  year  has  done  more  to  make  a  real 
old  woman  of  me  than  aU  the  preceding  eightj/  years  of  my  life 
put  together.  However,  I  have  good  cause  to  be  thankful  for, 
in  other  respects,  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health  and  a  multi- 
tude of  blessings  in  this,  my  bereaved  state. 

God  bless  you,  dear  ftiend,  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  and 
mine,  and  believe  me  ever  to  be  sincerely  yours. 


1851. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  my  brother  Habakkuk  died. 
He  died  without  pain.  He  had  lost  both  his  sight  and  his 
power  of  walking.  Still,  when  I  saw  him,  he  was  apparently 
happy.  It  is  a  subject  for  gratefid  satisfaction  that  we  are  able 
to  acconmuxiate  ourselves  to  such  deprivations.  A  chief  grati- 
fication with  him  must  have  beell  musing.  I  have  this  faculty 
also  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  exercise  it  in  a  way  that  no 
one  could  imagine.  And  I  believe  it  will  be  my  resource 
hereafter. 

On  the  1 1th  I  went  to  Bagshot  to  be  present  at  the 
funeral 

January  15th.  —  I  was  detained  in  town  by  the  wish  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Flaxman  statue.  It 
took  place  at  half  past  two  at  Watson's  studio.  Peter  Cunning- 
ham, Sir  Charles  £astlake,  Dr.  Darling,  and  one  or  two  others, 
were  there.  A  gentleman,  in  the  name  of  the  executor,  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  the  money  raised,  and  to  l)e  raised,  though 
it  should  amount  to  not  much  more  than  £  300.  Sir  C.  East- 
lake  produced  an  address  to  the  public,  soliciting  further  sab- 
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scriptious,  and  Btatiug  that  tlic  stAtue  would  be  pmieiit«>l  I'l 
the  Uiiivoraity  College,  in  order  tu  be  united  to  the  wiirks  is 
the  Flaimau  Galloty.  This  whs  objticted  to  by  Dr.  Duriiug. 
He  thought  that  iihould  be  left  open.  Ou  thia  1  interpowd, 
and  eiproBaed  a  wish  that  the  Doctor  would  see  the  gitllen; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  go  there.  The  moiaeut  bt 
entered  the  gallery  he  declared  Ilia  scruples  to  be  at  on  end. 
He  expected  nothing  bo  beautiful.  He  only  hopod  it  would  b« 
open  to  the  public. 

January  IHth.  —  The  business  of  the  Wordsworth  mono- 
meutwaa  gone  into,  but  not  much  done, — £1,100  eubeciibed; 
and  the  socretarioe  arc  to  address  to  artists  A  circular  rei^uMl 
for  designs.  The  party  was  not  large.  The  most  intere«tiu^ 
person  was  Rnskin,  who  talks  wol!  iind  looks  better.  Ho  liiu 
ft  very  delicate  and  most  geuttemiinly  countenance  and  nuuiiienv 
We  talked  about  the  <^aarteriff  review  of  Southey,  and  thi 
dement  of  the  artiole. 


H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R 

30  Russell  Square,  Juitur?  IB,  ISil. 

....  Mr.  and  Miss  Rogers  are  returned  from  Brighton. 
Both  she  and  he  are  able  to  drive  out  every  day.  He  gives  up 
his  numerous  breakfast-parties,  but  wishes  to  have  everj-  inom- 
itig  one  or  two  friends  to  come  at  half  past  ten.  I  am  goinJ 
to  him  to-day.  His  clever  lad  Edmund  manias  evervthin^ 
for  him. 

Yesterday  I  had  at  breakfast  Dr.  Donaldson.  Dr.  Boutt 
Sharpo  the  Egyptian,  and  Kdwin  Field.  The  morning  weiil 
off  exceedingly  well.  Dr.  Donaldson  made  himself  most 
agreeable.  Boott  said  he  had  not  for  twenty  years  seen  » 
man  with  such  brilliancy  and  depth  combined.  Field  I  lure 
not  seen  since,  but  he  looked  charmed.  It  is  really  a  grmt 
advantage  to  have  such  a  man  to  show  to  one's  friends.  H( 
is  a  greater  treat  than  p^Ue  ile  Periyoiit.  But  it  is  time  to  gel 
up  and  dress. 

ATHKX.CU1I.  p.  ■. 

I  have  had  an  interesting  two  hours  with  Rogers.  Then 
were  four  of  us  ;  the  others  were  Henry  Sharpe  and  Moion. 
Hosiers  talks  as  well  as  ever. 

1  am  glad  to  find  that  you  felt  in  harmony  with  my  "  Pro- 
test." Donaldson  praises  it.  The  differeuoe  of  opinion  on  ali 
writings  (almost)  is  a  subject  of  curious  observation.     It  occun 


/ 
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to  me,  however,  that  the  opinion  of  the  book  is  generally  more 
influenced  by  the  sentiment  towards  the  writer  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  We  think  that  our  opinion  of  literary  men  is 
formed  by  our  estimate  of  their  works.  But  we  often  mistake 
in  this.  As  to  myself,  I  think  I  can  trace  both  praise  to  liking, 
and  censure  to  dislike.  Of  course  I  would  not  establish  this 
into  a  rule. 

January  22d,  —  Amused   myself  by  reading  Godwin   on  * 
Sepulchres.     It  did  not  give  mo  the  old  pleasure.     The  gross 
materialism  is  an  incurable  blot.     How  monstrous  to  affirm 
that  every  particle  of  mould  has  once  thought,  and  that  the 
ashes  are  the  real  man !     This  is  as  bad  physics  as  metaphysics. 

QUILLINAN   TO   H.  C.  R 

Monday,  February  8, 1851. 

....  I  have  some  hesitation  in  sending  you  the  enclosed, 
one  of  many  unsuspected  suspiriu  of  mine  ;  *  for  such  things 
are  almost  too  sacred  for  the  light  in  one's  own  lifetime. 
These  stanzas  flowed  into  and  out  of  my  mind  yesterday  morn- 
ing of  their  own  accord,  as,  on  looking  out  when  I  got  up,  I 
found  our  vale  and  moimtains,  as  I  have  occasionally  observed 
them  before,  a  very  miniature  of  the  plain  of  Grenada  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  though  Ambleside  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  Saracen  city  with  its  Alhambra.  You  w^ill  hardly  have 
time  to  look  at  such  things  now,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
when  your  head  is  full  of  war  against  the  Pope.f  .... 

February  15th  (Brighton).  —  I  had  a  three  hours'  chat  with 
Robertson.  A  very  interesting  talk,  of  coiu^e.  He  said  :  "  I 
feel  myself  more  comfortable  in  the  Church  of  England  than  I 
did.  I  feel  I  have  a  mission,  and  that,  if  I  live  a  few  years,  it 
will  not  1x3  in  vain.  That  mission  is,  to  impress  on  minds  of 
a  certain  class  of  intellect,  that  there  is  a  mass  of  substantial 
truth  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  will  remain  when  the 
vulgar  orthodox  Church  perishes,  as  probably  it  soon  will." 
He  used  expressions  very  like  those  of  Donaldson,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  is  with  perfect  sincerity,  and  without  any  con- 

•  These  suspiria  were  the  ttanzng  in  p.  262  of  "  Poems  by  Edwar^!  Qnilll- 
nan."  The  stanzas  are  verj*  beautiful,  especially  in  the  references  to  the  death 
of  Dora  and  her  father. 

t  Qnillinan  tells  me  r..aiidor*8  witticism  about  '*  Quillinanities  (see  p.  240; 
not  original. 
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mint,  u  firm  believer  in  the  doctrincB  he  professes.  It  is  tne 
that  he  understands  alinoat  every  onhodox  doctriiw'  in  a  Htned 
■ense,  and  such  aa  wtiuld  ^tock  the  massof  ordiiuirv  L'linstnuu. 
I  toldhimofmyiietiuiison  Pupal  aggreKsion,  andhvsu  EKrnjrrm 
tfast  he  thinlcs  the  govenintetit  dow  ri^^ht  tn  ivtusting  tbe  M 

litlimptioa  of  titles. 

■  February  liltA.~(At  Maaqiierier's,  Brighton.)  Wc  W 
calls  soon  after  breakfaBt..  The  one  to  lie  tnentionrd  wia  tbit 
of  Faraday,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incii  of  th«  dajr,  th« 
very  greiktest  of  oor  discoverera  in  chcniistry,  a  perfect  )e» 
torer  in  the  unaffected  simplitity  and  intelligent  cleanMH 
his  statement ;  su  that  the  learned  ar«  inBti-uc4«d  and  tbfr  t^ 
noTBut  channtxL  His  personal  character  is  odmimUe.  When 
he  was  young,  poor,  and  iiltogether  imknuwu,  Maaquorier  iru 
kind  to  him  ;  iLnd  now  thst  he  is  a  great  man  he  does  not  fbr- 

mget  his  old  friend.  We  hiid  a  dinner-pnrty,  and  on  ngrvnlil* 
jvening  ;  Dr.  King,  Dr.  WiJliania,  Miss  Mackintouli,  Ac  The 
mtercsting   man   of  the    party    was    Rosa,    the   ProBbytniM 

^ninister,  with  whom  I  had  much  talk  on  thoologr,  mon>.  IB' 
deed,  than  would  aeem  right ;  hut  I  am  told  thnt  w«?  intrrwrtfi 
the  company.  Robs  is  learned  in  German  theology,  and  aprwl 
admirer,  aa  well  as  friend,  of  Julius  Uare.  Therefore  !ih*r«! 
beyond  the  ordinary  measure  allowed  to  the  miulstera  of  tho 
Scotch  Church." 

MfircA  2t/.  — -  Heard  Robertson  twice.  In  the  morning  «■ 
collect,  but  his  language  too  liable  to  be  mistaken.  For  u- 
stance,  he  said  :  "  That  men  were  not  to  beUera  on  untburitT. 
nor  hecaiiBu  the  speaker  w«s  confirmed  by  miracles,  or  tt- 
nouuced  by  prophecy,  but  liecauae  what  Christ  said  wu  troc; 
that  Christ  did  not  claim  to  lie  listened  to  hut  for  his  vorJi 
sake  ;  that  whut  he  said  was  not  tnie  bccunso  he  said  tt.  hot 
he  said  it  because  it  was  tnic."  The  point  to  lie  estaliiirfird 
was,  that  it  is  the  habit  of  obedience  and  the  will  which  giw 
the  power  to  know,  not  the  understanding  :  that  is,  in  spirit 
ual  concerns. 

April  lltk.  —  I  received  last  night  a  copy  of  the  "  Memoir 
of  Wordsworth."     1  have  as  yet  read  no  port  but  that  "liifJi 

.  respects  my  journey  with  him.t 

March  4'^  —  At  the  Athcnccum  with   Dr.    Boott  ami  Pr. 


•  Mr,  Ro.1 

t  Mr.  Boblni 
r  with  W( 
II  lu  thi« 


now  a  clerp^TTDftn  oft) 


toar  with  Wordawc 
giveti  lu  thi«  wur 


!  Clinrch  of  RiixUiiil. 
amnir  n  lettnr  jjiiiug  a  hriet  •eumfll  J 
fuller   nceoout  uf   which  hu  aln*).' 
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Donaldson.     The  term  rnmnd  Divine  being  used,  I  said :  ^  I  do 
not  know  what  is  a  sound  divine,**  quoting  Pope,  — 

**  DalneM  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine." 

^*  But  I  do,"  said  Donaldson ;  ''  it  is  a  divine  who  is  vox  ei 
prceifrea  nihiL" 

March  14ih,  —  I  made  several  agreeaUe  caUs,  one  on  Chev- 
alier Bunsen,  who  was  even  kind,  and  talked  with  deep  feeling 
on  the  sad  events  of  the  times.  He  is  zealous  in  favor  of  Ger- 
man religion  and  philosophy  ;  and  while  he  honors  the  practical 
philosophy  of  the  £nglish,  deplores  that  their  religion  is  with- 
out ideas.  He  thinks  highly  of  Kenrick,  —  more,  I  suspect, 
than  of  Donaldson ;  though  he  thinks,  with  Donaldson,  that 
the  root  of  the  evil,  in  vulgar  orthodoxy,  is  in  the  fidse  notions 
of  inspiration  and  bibliolatry.  He  quite  frightened  a  poor 
Evangelical  archdeacon  by  telling  him  that  the  Book  of  Daniel 
could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than  the  second  century 
before  Jesus  Christ. 


H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

80  Russell  Square,  6th  April,  1861. 

....  I  never  felt  myself  stronger,  and  polite  people  say  I 
never  looked  better,  than  now  ;  but  it  is  continually  occurring 
to  me  that  one  of  these  days  the  Times  "  obituary  "  may  con- 
tain one  of  its  minion  paragraphs :  "  On  the  — th  instant, 
after  a  few  hours'  indisposition,  of  a  congestion  of  the  brain, 
aged  7-,  H.  C.  R.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  <kc.'* 

You  won't  consider  this  as  a  melancholy  paragraph,  I  am 
sure.  The  only  part  of  it  that  I  should  wish  to  have  other- 
wise is  the  substitution  of  the  figure  8  for  7.  You  have  al- 
ready secured  the  eight ;  neither  of  us  wishes  for  the  9  in  his 
obituary.  My  attention  is  now  naturally  drawn  to  the  condi- 
tion, and  particularly  the  mental  condition,  of  my  seniors  ;  and 
I  am  led  to  observe  a  distinction  between  that  weakening  of 
the  faculties  which  is  universal  and  inevitable,  —  such  as  the 
loss  of  memory  and  slowness  of  comprehension,  which  are  not 
particularly  distressing,  because  not  very  mischievous  nor 
humiliating,  and  which  you  and  I  are  conscious  of,  without 
being  saddened  by  it,  —  and  those  aberrations  and  obliqiUties 
of  intellect  which  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  old  age,  and 
from  which  indeed  old  age  is  generally  free.  They  are  a  great 
affliction  when  they  occur.     May  we  be  spared  the  endurance 
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of  them,  or  {froquently  the   worse  calamity)  the  witnesung 
them  in  those  we  love  ! 

There  is  another  incideut  frequent  in  old  men,  which  I  httpt 
is  not  quite  ao  had,  and  thnt  is  the  being  proey  and  Idii^- 
winded  in  their  talk  and  letters.  I  hear  Surah  eiclain, 
"  He  gives  iia  the  specimen  and  the  observation  at  the  suae 
time."  And  au  impudent  staimp  at  your  elbow  roars  out. 
"  Ay  !  thot  he  does." 

April  Sth.  —  At  three  o'clock  Priuoe  Albert  inspected  the 
Flaxman  Gallery.  There  were  some  half-doxen  in  attendanoe. 
The  architect,"  Wood,  the  Baron,  Wyou,  CockerelL  E.  W. 
Field  was  there  as  honorurj-  secretary.  The  Prinee  showed  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  works,  and  with  Fhuman.  Ht 
afterwords  went  into  the  hbrur^-,  chemical  laboratory,  Ac  Xt 
first  there  were  few,  as  he  wislied  ;  hut  his  presenoe  grsduaUy 
became  known  among  the  etudent*.  They  all  rose  in  ths 
librarj- ;  and  when  he  left,  they  set  up  a  shout.  All  went  off 
well.     This  i8  the  most  ajjreeable  iucideiit  that  has  ocL-iined  to 

May  12lh.  —  At  the  festival  given  to  Kiss,  Von  Hofer,  and 
other  foreign  artists,  the  P.  K.  A.  gave  the  Flaiman  Gallery  lU 
a  toast,  and  my  name  with  it,  and  asked  me  to  make  a  httle 
epeech  to  the  artists  in  German.  I  had  a  very  agreeaUe  talk 
with  the  great  aculptors  I  have  named.  Kiss,  front  Berhn,  im 
a  line  fellow,  sturdy  and  vigorous,  like  O'Connell.  In  my 
speech  I  addressed  some  remarks  in  German,  on  the  reproach 
against  the  English  as  utilitarians.  My  praise  of  FUxman 
was  well  received. 

[In  1851  Mr.  Robinson  made  a  tour  with  bis  friends  Mas- 
querier  and  Brown  to  Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  it 
At  Berlin  he  saw  Jacob  Grimm,  Ludwig  Tieck,  and  Pro- 
fessor Ranke ;  but  the  pass-iges  which  will  be  given  relate 
chiefly  to  his  interviews  with  the  Saviguy  family,  "  Bettioa," 
and  the  Amdts.1 

Jane  StL — (Berlin.)  Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  1 
was  at  Savigny's,  the  great  lawj-er  and  Minister  of  Justice.  I 
had  written  a  short  note  to  Frau  von  Savigny  ;  but  she  being 
from  home,  I  gave  it  to  the  servant,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
returned.  Most  cordial  waa  my  reception  from  Savigny,  — 
"  Sind  SU  der  alte  Bohinson  t  Ich  kieit  Sie/iir  ttirher."  (Are 
you  the  old  Robinson  1  1  thought  you  were  stronger.)  And 
*  Prorescor  T.  I..  DonKldioD. 
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vlien  I  left  at  night,  his  concluding  words  mere,'*  Ihrt  Anient^  i 
■(  erne /ro/ie  Crbtmtuchanf/."  (Your  arrival  is  a  joyful  smv 
rise. )  For  more  thun  hiilf  an  hour,  inituiries  were  uichauged 
aati  &tnilf  histories  related.  Frau  von  Saviguy  saiLl  at  night 
I  WM  uut  altered  in  the  lca»t,  aiid  suuh  I  oould  honestly  tut-  ' 
sure  her  was  the  ease  with  her.  As  ahe  has  marks  from  tlia 
■nnsll-pox  and  is  plain,  ahe  haa  been  a  gainer  by  old  a^  n 
the  caao  with  all  of  ua  iigiy  people.  Aftisr  a  talk  of  between 
aoe  and  two  hours,  1  was  invited  to  uome  iu  the  evening,  and 
un  leaving  at  night  was  told  titat  at  nine  they  take  tea,  and  I 
■bould  be  always  exja'ctcd  at  that  hour.  This  is  a  luoat 
agtvuable  urran^iueut.  In  the  evening  camo  the  celebrated 
Bettina.  I  had  an  impression  that  ahe  would  not  feel  very 
friendly  towards  me,  but  ahe  gave  me  bar  hand  cordially. 
Her  manners  are  odd,  —  thijse  of  a  self-willed  person,  —  as  k 
ojHiiionB  arc  those  of  one  who  thinks  for  herself.  She  is  plui 
—  as  plain  as  one  so  intelteotual  can  be.  She  lives  in  constant 
ttpposition  to  the  Savigiiys  in  all  matters  of  coutroverey.  But 
tfcey  avoid  controveray.  I  observed  that  when  Bettina  tix- 
pmatMl  herself  strongly,  "die  Gundel,"  that  is  KuDigiindOi 
wu  silent.  And  so  when  "  die  Gundel "  ap>oke  tirat,  no  direct 
eontnidiution  came  from  Bettina,  though  opposite  opiniona 
were  etprcBsed.  Frau  von  Savigny  ia  a  Conservative,  hulda 
Lord  Palmerston  in  abhorrence,  and  thinks  that  be  ia  the 
•ouree  of  all  the  calamities  of  tlie  time.  E^ssentially  her  htm- 
fauid  entertains  the  same  opinion,  but  with  a  becoming  mod- 
enttion,  The  Minister  thinks  tlmt  the  state  of  Prussia  is 
ta  bad  aa  we  imagine  ;  but  hia  wife  was  unable  to  defend  the 
King  against  the  ohai>^e  of  abandoning  the  Schleswig-Kolstein- 
en.  bettina  is  an  opjiwjitioniat,  and  thinks  the  King  misled. 
AU  represent  him  to  be  a  well -intending  man.  Frau  von 
S«vigny  apoaks  of  Bettina's  works  with  admiration.  In.  spite 
«f  their  differenuea  of  opinion,  she  has  pride  in  her  sister. 
Btttimt  aaye  that  the  family  are  Italian,  and  that  "  die  (juo- 
4«1 "  u  on  apostate  for  not  espouaing  the  Italian  cause.  It»^ 
wilt  yet  rise  and  become  great.  "  Die  Uundel "  eaya  Bettina 
is  uialed  by  her  humanity,  —  she  thinks  the  oppiesaed  always 
in  the  right  On  my  admitting  that  England  treated  Ireland 
ill,  Bettina  said,  "  No  nation  can  repruacli  England  on  that 
pou&d  ;  all  have  their  Ireland."  I  reeolleut  an  ulotguent  de- 
botte  of  the  Tyrolese  by  Bettina. 

Bettina'a  daughters  are  charming  ^la.     The  eldest,  who 
raAuod  to  marry  one  of  the  Princes  of  Prusaia,  a  nephew  of 
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the  Klug.  is  a  most  intarcBting  grrl.  And  one  of  Utem  hi 
tilled  the  Saviguys' house  witli  urigiiinl  |iatntiu^  Tb^mr 
have  merit,  but  the  coloring  ui  not  ngreoulilc  I  a«w  ttvae  ■ 
these  dftughtera, — all  iutereiBtiiig.  1  find  them  MdminTa  of  )!>■ 
oaula^  and  DickeOE.  Thej' prob&blygbare  more  cif  their  molfta^ 
than  their  BiiDt's  opinions.  1  sawSaviguv's  eldest  son.  He  Ms 
handsome  young  man,  as  Savigny  is  a  hue  man  apjnxjacliing  old 
age.  Frail  von  Savigny.  especially  in  the  cveuing.  Appwnt 
very  agreeable,  and  revives  my  youthful  impreasioo  of  ban 
Her  good-humor  aud  vivacity  ore  attractive.  And  Savigny  ii 
the  sumo  digni6ed  person  he  waa  in  youth,  i  sbould  stata 
that  he  resigned  uHioe  aa  Minister  of  Juatiuu  H,ttbe  Aeviilatioa, 
and  would  on  uo  account  rosiime  it  He  must,  ther<rffani,kt 
diacoiiteDted  with  the  state  of  thiiigs,  though  rejoicixig  in  tltf 
renofiiin,  whitJi  indeed,  he  siiid,  is  the  sulvation  tif  Gunaof. 
He  praised  the  conduct  of  the  soldiora.  The  d«y  nft«r  M 
resigned  his  place  he  be^n*  again  to  write,  —  and  in  that  b« 
is  gi'eat, 

June  IMh.  —  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  at  tiie  SarigoTi'. 
There  otime  Jacob  Grimm  and  others  ;  tuuongst  them  the  Vm 
Amims, 

J«Ttf  ISlh.  —  I  called  at  Professor  Bimkc's,  and  fir^t  ww  Mn 
Ranke,  the  etster  of  Graves,  who  lires  near  Ambleside,  and  sIm 
of  our  ei-Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  Ctdlege^  who  Wtt- 
ried  a  daughter  of  William  Tooke.  Soon  aftfrwards  faor  tui» 
hand  came  in,  but  I  saw  hiio  for  a  few  minutes  obIt,  m  Im  W 
to  give  a  lecture.  1  stayed  a  long  time  wi^  Mrs.  Ranka  As 
is  a  very  superior  woman.  She  praised  with  wanath  Mi«,Word» 
worth,  thinking  her  almost  greatier  than  her  husliand.  Shell 
now  a  lover  of  Wordsworth's  poetrv,  being  a  convert  fhun  1*^ 
Byron.  She  is  in  religious  matters  very  tibeml,  pmining  wannlr 
Mnrtineau's  sennons ;  and  so  little  of  a  bigot  that  she  allowM 
Frau  von  Savigny  to  be  godinnther  tn  her  child.  And  »hst 
she  said  on  this  matter  was  confinned  by  Herr  von  Stvigny,  W- 
that  in  baptism  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestauta  bvcarM 
godfathers  and  godmothers  indiscriminately.  In  spiM  nf  the 
Btrengt.h  of  their  assurance  that  this  ia  the  practioo  nf  Uw 
Roman  Catholictt  everj-where,  I  believe  this  would  not  bt  pw 
mitted  by  eiUier  party  in  England. 

Madame  Kanke  praised  Savigny  as  warmly  as  be  pralsej  fc*: 
but  she  sees  them  seldom,  owing  to  her  ill  health.  F'  "^" 
recluse  life,  and  therefore  my  visit  was  quite  ui  eaji 
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JwM  13th,  —  Called  on  Ludwig  Tieck.  His  memory  put 
mine  to  shame,  though  he  is  more  than  eighty,  and  only  just 
recovering  from  an  alarming  illness.  He  was  on  his  sofa.  He 
goes  to  bed  very  early,  and  would  have  received  me  in  bed,  which 
I  should  have  allowed  him  to  do  in  the  evening,  had  I  not  pro- 
cured the  postponement  of  our  journey. 

I  went  again  to  Savigny*s,  walking  first  into  the  forest  or 
pleasure-grounds  (beyond  the  Brandenbui^er  Thor),  of  which 
I  had  never  heard,  but  shall,  I  expect,  see  more  of.  They  seem 
to  be  the  Kensington  Gardens  of  Berlin.  At  Savigny's  the  same 
party,  —  that  is,  the  Von  Amima  I  am  charmed  with  the 
young  ladies,  but  the  mother  is  as  odd  as  ever.  Frau  von  Sa- 
vigny  is  too  ill  to  go  away  to-day,  as  was  intended,  but  I  have 
formally  taken  leave. 

June  15th,  —  I  had  a  very  interesting  lounge  and  gossip  with 
the  second  of  the  young  ladies  (Von  Amims),  to  whom  I  have 
promised  to  send  a  book  under  cover  to  Lord  Westmoreland. 

Her  mother  came  down  with  her  hands  covered  with  clay. 
She  is,  with  the  assistance  of  Schonhauser,  working  on  the 
model  for  Goethe^s  monument,  to  be  sent  up  at  Frankfort.  I 
saw  a  large  painting  of  hers  in  the  house.  Of  the  merits  of 
these  works  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  an  opinion  ;  but  she  is  un- 
questionably a  woman  of  a  great  variety  of  talents. 

June  16th,  —  (At  Dresden.)  Took  a  short  walk  after  dinner, 
and  found  that  I  remembered  much  of  the  city,  though  a  great 
part  of  it  seems  new,  and  not  quite  so  gay  as  I  had  fancied  it. 
In  one  respect  we  were  very  lucky.  Schlegcrs  Shakespeare's 
**  Twelfth  Night,"  called  Was  Ihr  ivollt^  was  played,  and  greatly 
to  our  satisfaction.  The  only  mortification  was,  that  I  had  such 
a  fiaint  recollection  of  Shakespeare.  But  Brown,  who  recollected 
more,  could  follow  the  translation  throughout.  It  seemed  to  us 
admirably  given.  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  and 
Malvolio,  all  seemed  to  us  quite  in  conformity  with  the  English 
conception  of  the  characters.  A  Madame  Baier  BUrck  played 
both  Viola  and  Sebastian  ;  and,  when  personating  the  latter, 
she  gave  a  manliness  to  her  voice  and  step  which  would  have 
almost  deceived  us  as  to  her  identity.  There  was,  of  necessity, 
a  change  in  the  text  at  last.  Another  person,  who  managed  to 
conceal  his  face,  came  in  as  Sebastian. 

July  6th.  —  (Bonn.)  A  fortunate  day.  Walked  to  Amdt's 
house  ;  there  I  was  met  by  his  son  with  a  smiling  countenance. 
The  father  was  detained  from  home  on  business.  Amdt,  Jun., 
tetumed  with  me  to  the  Star  Hotel,  and  we  met  the  old  gentle- 
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nitui  near  the  g&tc.  He  engaged  me  to  c»ine  tuid  ti^  wflu* 
at  fuiir.  AccordinglT  at  that  time  I  returned  to  the  Profeiaurt, 
aiid  had  a  most  delightful  talk  with  them  tin  seven.  Our  oon- 
Tereation  was  diversitied  by  the  preeence  of  two  Schlesmg 
I'lergymeD,  who  have  been  banished  becauBe  they  refused  to 
preach  in  Danish,  itnd  teach  the  Danish  Itui^uage,  vfaich  tb« 
people  will  not  learn,  and  tAeff  cannot  teach.  This  is  »  Ini- 
barism  worthy  the  ally  of  Russia,  and  which  the  TiiH«»  has  ool 
tonsnred  as  it  ought.  Our  three  hount'  talk  waa  in  an  arbor 
fronting  the  Rhine,  and  affording  a  view  of  the  Siebeagel>irge, 
especially  the  Dntchenfela.  We  had  a  second  eonfnli  of  Ito 
hours  in  the  house.  There  were  present  two  other  sons  of  the 
IVofeasor,  his  wife,  an  agreoftble,  unpretending  old  lady,  tui 
litT  only  daughter,  —  a  very  pleasing  girL 

I  know  not  when  I  have  had  such  a  treat  as  in  liel<rning  W 
Amdt,  who,  being  eighty-two  yeara  of  age,  haa  a  youthful  vignr 
and  animal  spirits  which  are  quite  marrelloua  The  charart«t 
of  his  mind  is  as  youthful  as  his  voice  and  physical  qimlilit-*. 
He  reallv  inspirt.s  mc  with  hnjM;  whiuh  I  hud  lost  ("r  (lif 
human  rice.  He  auknowle.l^jos  the  w«l  wudiUun  of  i;,^nu..tiy 
at  the  present  moment,  owing  to  the  follies  and  misconduct  or 
the  people,  who  abused  the  power  of  which  they  lost  possession 
very  soon.  And  he  is  not  blind  to  the  attempts  made  bv  a 
party  to  cnish  the  stmggling  liberties  of  the  people  ;  but  be 
holds  it  impossible  that  this  should  bo  carried  out,  and  is  « 
most  firm  and  zealous  asserter  that  the  civilized  world  is  in  ■ 
state  of  progress.  He  says  that  he  can  recollect  between  siitv 
and  seventy  years,  and  knows  that  in  that  interval,  in  Cemianv, 
men  cat  and  drink,  and  in  all  respects  live,  better  than  ther 
did.  They  arc  better  dressed,  are  cleaner,  and  less  com[il 
and  vicious  in  tiieir  lives.  The  higher  clftssea  cannot  oppress 
the  lower  as  they  used  to  do,  and  hiimanity  has  advanced 
This  I  rejoice  to  believe,  and  I  try  to  think  that  it  is  all  alrirtlj 
correct,  and  not  to  any  great  degree  the  delusion  arising  out 
of  Amdt's  peculiar  temperament. 

Amdt  also  dwelt  upon  his  favorite  topic,  the  original  diver 
sity  of  raoes,  to  which  he  attaches  so  great  an  importance,  and 
which  goes  far  towards  reconciling  him  to  certain  enormitirt 
in  the  history  of  civilization  as  inevitable  and  therefore  pw 
don  able. 

He  RHsertcd  at  the  same  time  hia  firm  belief  in  God.  im- 
inortaliiv,  and  the  essential  truth  of  Christianity.  He  does 
not  shrink  from  the  language  of  orthodoxy,  but  it  is  clear  th»t 
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he  cares  nothing  for  orthodoxy.  Yet  he  feels  the  necessity  of 
order,  and  holds  the  frne  Gemewde  in  contempt.  He  con- 
firmed what  I  had  heard  before,  that  no  one  is  questioned  as 
to  his  creed,  and  all  who  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Church  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  minister.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  take  the  Sacrament  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  vote ; 
and  none  but  an  open  and  scornful  enemy  would  be  excluded. 
Here  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  Protestants  are  a  small  minority, 
there  is  a  legally  established  Presbyterian  form  of  government. 
In  the  other  provinces  of  Prussia,  there  are  superintendents, 
another  name  for  bishops,  who,  as  the  leaders  of  a  clerical 
body,  are  acknowledged,  —  but  not  as  a  distinct  class.  These 
are  merely  each  primtLs  inter  pares,  Amdt  speaks  as  con- 
temptuously as  Arnold  himself  did  of  the  supposed  Apostolic 
succession.  I  may  hereafter,  perhaps,  recollect  more  of  his 
conversation.  I  will  merely  now  repeat  a  mot  which  he  quoted 
fh>m  Luther :  "  He  who  is  not  handsome  at  twenty,  strong  at 
thirty,  learned  at  forty,  and  rich  at  iifby,  will  not  be  handsome, 
strong,  learned,  or  rich  in  this  world." 

Other  notes  of  Amdt's  conversation  may  be  given  here. 
Calling  on  him  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  I  found  him  reading 
Lander's  works.  Jidius  Hare  had  sent  him  a  copy,  as  well  as 
two  volumes  of  his  own  sermons,  lately  published.  Amdt 
was  full  of  admiration  of  Lander's  just  perception  of  the  Italian 
life  and  character,  and  was  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  in  his  talk.  I 
enjoyed  highly  the  hours  spent  with  him.  A  bust  of  Schleier- 
macher  led  to  the  information  that  Amdt's  wife  is  Schleier- 
macher's  sister.  We  spoke  of  the  state  of  religion.  Amdt 
said  :  "  No  good,  except  indirectly,  will  come  of  the  new  German 
Catholic  Church  ;  but  a  freer  spirit  is  now  stirring  among  the 
German  Protestant  clergy.  They  take  the  Bible  as  their  aVot/w, 
but  every  man  puts  his  own  sense  on  it.  So  do  I.  I  am  a 
Christian.  I  believe  in  a  sort  of  Revelation,  —  einer  Art  von 
OffenJbarung.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  crucified,  nor  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  person,  I 
worship  Christ  as  a  holy  person.  He  is  the  piu^st  and  highest 
form  of  humanity  ever  known  ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
anything  of  the  mystery  of  his  nature.  That  is  no  concern  of 
mine.  But  I  take  the  Scripture  as  the  guide  of  life  ;  and  if  I 
could  only  act  up  to  one  half  of  what  it  teaches,  it  would  be 
well.  I  am  for  the  Bible,  and  against  the  priests.".  ...  On 
politics  he  spoke  hopefully.  He  thinks  the  world  improving. 
"  We  have  no  Volker-recht  in  Germany,  but  we  have  a  Priiuenr 
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priifil-rec/il.  Thia  Danish  auccegsioti  question  cotieems  ihe 
princes,  uud  they  tako  it  up ;  aiid  it  hnjipcns  that,  tlip  p«io)ilit 
and  the  print-os  iire  on  the  stimc  side.  Tlie  people  won't  let 
Oertnany  be  Beparated  :  tlmt  ia  all  they  caro  for,  - —  nut  who  u 
Ditke  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig." 

Iul856,  wbeni  was  again  in  Bonn,  old  Amdt  wan  living  nt  .11 
in  the  CulilrmFr  iSlratse,  a  handsome  aiihiirh,  I  noa  rec<:^'niud 
by  Ml*.  Amdt.  Tlio  old  patriot  was  attending  a  funenl.  It 
suited  all  parties  tliat  1  should  )«  left  to  my  after-dinner  n«p, 
from  which  lie  awoke  me.  He  was  the  same  as  evpr,  and  the 
more  remarkable  bewiuse  of  his  age  (eighty -seven).*  Hia  ftw 
of  talk,  or  declaniatioii,  was  in  <)uantity  equalled  only  by  Ci>fe- 
ridge  ;  the  tone  ditferent,  —  Amdt  having  a  slinrp.  loud,  laiitfli- 
ing  voice  ;  hia  topica  always  recurring,  —  the  difl'ervnoe  iif  nux 
and  the  science  of  ethnolt^y,  A  lover  of  liberty  and  Justice, 
yet  cuiisciotiH  of  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  power.  H< 
hopes  for  the  future,  but  expeuta  nothing  from  goTcmiDimt. 
After  a  long  and  most  interesting  t^lk  ou  these  snb|iects>  bt 
proposed  my  accompanying  them  on  a  tea-visit,  —  in  feet  t, 
supper  like  those  of  my  youth.  The  hostess  waa  a  widmt  hSj 
of  the  name  of  Rirt,  —  an  eioelleiit  set  of  peitpl*  of  the  mid- 
dling class.  Anidt  talked  iiiceesuntly,  and  was  listened  to  with 
apparent  admiration. 

Jvly  10th.  —  Called  at  Moxon'a,  where  I  heard  of  the  de»tli 
of  Quilliuan,  which  Mi-s.  Wprdaworth's  niitc  luid  made  aw 
apprehend.f  This  it  a  severe  blow  to  dear  Mrs.  Wonlsworth. 
^er  her  other  losaes. 

•  Ernest  Mnnrico  kmAi  died  .Innuary  SO.  If  Brt. 

t  A  short  obitunry  of  Mr.  guiUiimi..  rroro  Uie  pen  of  H.  C.  B  .  ipp™!*!  a 
Ihe  Chritlim  Rrformtr  fiir  AugliBl  (ISU.  p.  612),  some  extract!  ffwn  whidi 
will  iiit«re«t  tlia  render;  — 

"  Jnlv  Bth,  Rt  Lougbrlgg  HolTna,  AmbWido,  igisl  G»,  Edwabd  (}otlUMli 
K>q.    Mr.  OuilHiinii  wiu  of  iii«li  IJIrili,  ntid  educated  Id  the  Bomati  CatMii 
Chnrch.    Hh  fnther  wm  a  wins-nwrohiuit,  Toriilenl  jn  Poring  wbrn  iH 
voimper  brother  still  curries  on  the  bosinew.     H*  .titi-n"!  Ilie  »nii>  eirti.  Irai 
wlihfi^w  on  hit  Bret  mnrTiwn  with  the  ilnui-! 
ItridKH.    On  themiuriRRcnrMr.  Qitiniiiiui  Kill 
*n  onptfremBul  <Bt  ore  tinw  eentrmlly,  and  -i: 
the  itsD^hTeTE  phould  be  edacnted  In  tbc  raiili  < : 
IhU  af  Uie  fnther.     And  llinien)zn).i'iii''nl  lie  << 
Ihedeathofhiivire,  Mr.  Q.  mote  -  < 
K.  B.,  and  never  EuBiBred  n  mwi  <>'  ' 
hi*  dau^ten  were  of  a  ■iliiablr  ii  :; 
of  the  Dsaal  dntle*  nf  noclnl  WDr>h  I 

fli  cninpiinion.  wouM  hlni>Clf  lu'i 

tVimidwhn.hiilfiu  je.taiidlialf  =ii.'.in„..i.nri,i,'.i  iiii-  n.  „„  ,,.i  ■■<   m-- 


y  dmighterii  e'lirlanipred  by  mch  ■ 
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H.  C.  R.  TO  Paynter. 

Bury  St.  Edmukds,  Augast  6, 1861. 

It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  whatever  you 
have  to  say,  and  very  great  pleasure  if  you  can  give  me,  or  I 
can  infer,  a  good  account  of  your  health,  both  of  body  and 
mind.  For  instance,  I  shall  infer  that  you  are  in  a  more  sound 
and  sane  state  if  I  hear  that  you  have  seen  and  eiyoyed  the 
Crystal  Palace,  —  one  of  the  few  consolatory  and  redeeming 
spectacles  in  this  otherwise  gloomy  age.  I  am  not  sure  I  should 
be  quite  pleased  had  you  attended  the  festival  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  colonies.  I  should  be 
alarmed,  as  at  a  person  in  too  high  health,  —  in  danger  from 
plethora.  But  do  tell  me  how  you  are  and  have  been.  I  will 
set  you  an  example.  I  was  six  weeks  on  my  trip  to  Berlin  and 
Dresden  ;  and  I  should  have  come  back  in  despair  if  1  had  not 
an  internal  conviction  which  I  am  not  able  by  reasoning  to 
justify,  that  in  spite  of  the  triumph  of  the  regal  and  military 
protectionists  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
protectionists  of  Rome  and  Exeter,  there  is  something  imper- 
ishable in  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  in  humanity.  But 
certainly  there  is  a  dark  cloud  which  is  covering  the  whole 
political  horizon  in  Saxony.  Men  are  imprisoned  for  not  send- 
ing their  children  to  be  baptized,  and  newspapers  suppressed 
for  making  extracts  from  Gladstone's  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen. 
And  the  worst  of  all  this  is,  that  of  late  the  popular  party, 

scruples  originating  in  false  notions  of  honor  would  have  weighed  with  me. 
But  should  anv  priest  dare  to  insinuate  to  me  that  either  of  the  excellent 
women  with  whom  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  be  united  was  in  a  state  of 

r;rdition  because  she  had  not  been  an  acknowledged  member  of  our  Church, 
should  reply,  In  the  indignant  language  of  Laertes,  — 

"  *  I  tell  thee,  churiish  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be 
When  thou  liest  howling.' 

**  Had  his  sudden  and  unexpected  death  not  interposed,  he  would,  probably, 
have  undertaken  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Wordswortn's  *  Convention  of  Cintra  ' 
and  other  prose  writings,  for  which  he  would  have  been  eminently  qualified: 
he  possessed  considerable  critical  talent,  and  excelled  in  the  epigram,  and  in 
the  familiar  parlor  style  of  fugitive  poetrj-.  Ho  did  not  scniple  to  compose  a 
satiric  poem  on  the  late  Papal  aggression,' in  which  neither  tiie  Cardinal  nor 
his  opponents  were  spared :  for  he  was  one  of  a  IkkIv,  more  numerous  than  is 
generously  supposed,  who  thought  the  Papal  movement  impolitic  in  its  con- 
8e<jnences,  as  well  as  offensive  in  its  manner.  The  freedom  of  his  opinions 
bemg  shackled  by  no  restraints  beyond  those  imposed  by  his  kindly  disposi- 
tion, his  shrewd  common  sense  an<i  good  taste  rendered  liim  a  universal  favor- 
ite. He  was  a  man  of  leisure,  of  lively  social  habits  and  activity  of  spirit;  he 
was  a  medium  of  communication  between  those  who  were  otherwise  strangers 
to  each  other.  —  H.  C.  R." 

18* 
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wbenmvr  Uwy  hmn  bftd  power,  have  acted  bo  foolishly  u  to 
make  one  dread  eTvn  the  <testruction  of  the    tyrauti^v  Uw; 

RCist.    .... 

1  f«el  DO  nu<n,  Gur  I  find  full  employineut  in  raj  RemtDu- 
oenoes,  whitJt  nttke  me  Ure  over  a^in  my  very  iiiActive  uid 
inert  life ;  but  BtiU  it  ia  ny  life.  —  and  home  is  home,  be  it 
erer  »  hontelr.     I  aee  «can:«lT  any  one  here 


H.  C.  R.  TO  Paynteh.   . 

Atrkx«em,  ittb  SapMrnbcT.  Ittl. 
.  .  .  WheocTcr  you  go  to  vour  club,  inquire  for  the  letter 
ftmn  the  Duke  of  AtiiitII  to  the  liiahop  of  Oxford,  entitled 
"  The  Doable  Ptotett"  It  ts  a  gem  !  He  is  an  ejctrtardinwr 
man.  this  Duke  of  ArgyU,  being  a  duke,  n  Scotuhnuui,  and  » 
Presbvteriui,  amd  jet  &  very  able  mau,  aud  still  young,  —  an 


if^nnhtr  liftJk,  A.  M,  —  f  am  eettiiig  off  for   Mre.  Wucd* 

worth. 

This  fine  veatber  is  nuureUotu.  If  this  does  not  cure  roa 
of  the  rplem,  —  that  'b  your  gr-andmother's  name  for  the  dis- 
ease. —  I  dare  sar  it  is  hereditarj-,  aiid  therefore  uo  fknlt  of 
yours.  Talking  the  other  diiy  with  Sam  Sharpe  on  the  com- 
plaints of  the  land-otmers  now,  he  made  mo  a  wise  answer: 
"  We  all  have  it  in  our  turn.  A  few  yeara  ago  an  Art  irf 
Parliament  took  away  one  half  of  oiu-  income  by  legaliiin^ 
joiiif-nlwi  hanks.  There  was  no  use  making  a  fusa  aiwut  it 
We  submitted  then  ;  the  squires  must  submit  now.  In  the 
end  eTerybody  is  the  better.  Individuals  must  Buffer  wben 
the  publii:  gain."  Sharpe  is  by  no  means  an  optimist,  aud  od 
the  Papal  question  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  you. 

H.  C.  R  TO  T.  R. 

30  RvssELL  Sqi'ARK,  15th  KoTvinber,  IBSI. 
As  long  as  you  continue  to  tell  me  that  my  letters  give  vou 
pleasure,  and  I  continue  to  have  the  use  of  my  fiugers,  and  ni,f 
mcinun>'  siiflices.  I  shall  go  on  writing,  though  a  third  mind, 
looking  over  what  has  been  done,  might  wonder  at  the  potienw 
of  l«th  writer  and  reader.  I  do  not  mean  to  Bay  that  this  re- 
mark is  altogether  applicable  to  my  present  letters  ;  but  ihi' 
is  the  course  of  things.  Of  ns  seniors,  1  am  the  one  whu  re- 
tains the  most  of  youthful  strength  ;  but  still  the  effects  of 
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age  on  mj  habits  are  as  manifest.  My  loss  of  memory  becomes 
daily  more  distressing ;  and  coupled  with  this  is  the  additional 
evil,  that  instead  of  not  being  aware  of  it,  I  imagine  it  to  be 
worse  than  it  is.  Lately  I  thought  I  had  lost  several  stamped 
receipts,  which  were  to  entitle  me  to  considerable  sums  of 
money  from  Baring^s.  One  of  the  clerks  there  is  a  lover  of 
Charles  Lamb's  works,  and  I  have  secured  his  attentions  by 
giving  him  autographs.  So  I  revealed  my  infirmity  to  him, 
and  begged  his  assistance.  He  found  that  the  receipts  had 
never  been  delivered  to  me.  At  this  moment  I  hm  in  trouble, 
from  not  being  able  to  find  between  twenty  and  forty  volumes 
of  the  Shakespeare  Society  publications.  They  are  somewhere, 
but  where  f  I  have  no  fear  of  their  being  lost ;  but  what  we 
cannot  find  when  we  want  it  is  practically  lost,  though  wo  may 
be  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  found  again.  This  is  what  Jeremy 
Bentham,  in  writing  of  evidence  in  law,  calls  forthconiijiffnessy 
and  he  would  make  provision  for  it  in  his  juridical  institutions. 
With  me  nothing  is  forthcoming,  and  1  am  perpetually  in  dan- 
ger of  forgetting  the  most  important  and  necessary  things. 

November  30th y  Sunday,  —  (Brighton.)  Heard  Robertson 
preach  an  extraordinary  sermon,  reconciling  philosophy  with 
piety  in  a  remarkable  w^ay,  1  St.  Peter  i.  His  subject  was  the 
resemblance  between  the  revelation  that  had  already  appeared 
and  that  which  is  to  appear.  In  the  course  of  the  sermon,  he 
uttered  a  niunber  of  valuable  philosophical  truths,  which  I 
cannot  reconcile  with  Church  doctrines,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  he  does  so  with  perfect  good  faith.  He  spoke  of  a  di- 
vine system  of  education,  in  the  same  way  as  Lessing  speaks 
in  his  works  on  "  the  Education  of  the  Human  Race."  And 
his  definition  of  inspiration  and  prophecy  is  precisely  such  as 
is  contained  in  the  Prospect  he  Review,  in  an  article  by  J.  J. 
Tavler.  I  know  not  when  I  have  heard  a  discourse  so  full  of 
admirable  matter ;  and  this  was  the  impression  of  others  ap- 
parently. Yet  ho  was  full  of  Scripture  allusions.  I  have  been 
walking  with  him  to-day.  He  is  greatly  improved  in  health, 
as  his  sermon  showed,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  materially 
altered  in  his  notions.  He  acknowledges  that  he  is  surprised 
at  being  so  long  permitted  to  preach  ;  he  is  aware  how  much 
he  must  be  the  object  of  distrust. 

December  7th,  —  After  breakfixst  an  agreeable  call  from  Dr. 
King,  a  sort  of  philosophical  enthusiast.  He  is  a  free-thinker 
vn  the  best  sense  of  the  wq^d,  but  a  conformist.     He  is  a  con- 
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Slant  ntteniiunt  and  a.  great  admirer  of  Kolwrtston.  and  eaik 
himself  a  Churchmau ;  yet  to-day  lie  spoke  of  tho  Eugliah 
clergy  us  men  who  had  five  niilliuus  jier  annum  given  ihem  te 
misrepresent  Christianitv. 

Dtcemher  9th.  —  I  heiird  Robertson  both  morning  and  aflm- 
noon,  and  had  a  convcrwition  with  him  in  the  evening.  Mj 
astonishment  at  this  man  imrreases  every  time  I  aev  liiiu.  Thii 
morning's  discourse  was  a  (wutinuatiuu  of  the  losL  He  tno- 
tinued  his  ilhiatration  of  the  dot-trino  that  Judaisui  indirectJr 
taught  what  Christianity  afterwards  directly  taught ;  that  th« 
teaching  that  one  day  in  seven  was  to  bo  holy,  was  not  to  inii 
mate  that  the  other  days  were  to  be  unholy,  hut  to  lend  to  tJi* 
recognition  that  all  time  waa  to  lie  the  Lord's.  As  he  iiiii^r- 
prcts  even  the  words  "  without  blood  thcra  is  no  remitisiiiu  uF 
sins,"  they  tvecome  inotfeneive,  -for  it  means  no  more  tluui  Ihu, 
— Christ  died  to  exhibit  the  perfectest  Chratian  tnith,  that 
the  essence  of  Christianity  is  aelf-sacrilioe.  It  is  the  Diving 
principle;  Cod  and  man  ura  united  wherever  this  principle 
reif.iis.  I  have  told  him  Ihnt  on  Trinity  Sunday,  if  («iR.sii.k 
I  will  go  to  Brighton,  to  hear  him  expound,  in  his  way,  tfai; 
Trinity.  He  considered  the  Christian  and  Atheistic  ideas  nf 
progress  to  differ  in  this,  —  Christianity  teaches  that  mao 
could  not  be  progressive  of  himself,  i.  e.  without  Divine  aii 
whereas  the  Atheistic  doctrine  is,  that  man  could  do  it  of  hint 
self,  and  requires  no  aid. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

1852. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 
30  RussEi.L  S<)UARE,  LoNDO.1,  lOth  JanDRrr,  IBSl 

WHEN  you  write  that,  next  to  the  pleasure  I  have  in 
paying  visits,  is  that  3'on  have  in  reading  about  thnu. 
you  remove  all  temptation  to  abstain  from  writing  an  account 
This  feeling  of  yours  proves  that  in  whatever  way  the  old  a^. 
to  which  you  have  arrived,  beyond  that  of  any  of  our  knomi 
ancestors,  may  affect  you,  as  it  mutt,  in  one  way  or  other,  sll 
of  us,  it  does  not  affect  your  moral  feeliant,  which  are,  afWt 
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all,  the  best  part  of  man.  It  shows  that  you  are  free  from 
envy.  It  never  occurs  to  you,  as  it  might,  and  the  Uke  does 
to  others,  —  "  There  is  my  brother,  younger  by  only  five 
years  and  four  months,  able  to  go  into  company  continually, 
without  any  apparent  injury,  while  I  lead  a  life  of  comparative 
solitude."  When  this  does  occur  to  me,  there  occurs  to  me  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  famous  essay, 
which  Henry  cannot  too  soon  have  impressed  on  him,  that  I 
and  you  chose  diverse  courses,  each  having  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  You  have  through  life  had  the  comforts  of  do- 
mestic life,  —  union  for  nearly  thirty  years  with  a  very  supe- 
rior woman,  by  whom  you  were  tenderly  beloved.  And  you 
have  had  a  son  who,  though  it  pleased  Providence  to  deprive 
you  and  his  family  of  him,  while  still  young,  yet  lived  long 
enough  to  be  the  object  of  general  esteem,  dying  without  an 
enemy.  And  he  too  was  united  to  an  affectionate  and  beloved 
wife 

To  think  of  all  this  is  no  slight  pleasure,  dear  Thomas ,-  and 
I  have  nothing  to  set  off  against  it  but  these  inferior  pleasures, 
of  which  I  from  time  to  time  give  you  an  account.  And  I  am 
not  without  an  occasional  apprehension,  that,  whenever  infirm- 
ity assails  me,  I  may  be  without  any  other  aid  than  the  volun- 
tary assistance  of  friends  on  whom  I  have  no  claim. 

So  on  the  balance  of  accounts  we  are  more  nearly  on  a  par 
than  might  bo  thought ;  besides,  what  may  not  five  years  and 
four  months  bring  forth  ]  .  .  .  . 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R 

Athen^um,  London,  24th  January,  1852. 

You  will  receive  this  on  your  birthday,  I  trust  and  hope  in 
good  spirits.  And  if  you  are  fully  conscious  of  being  insensi- 
ble to  many  of  the  lower  enjoyments  of  life,  I  hope  you  will 
at  the  same  time  not  be  forgetful  of  this,  that  you,  on  enter- 
ing your  eighty-third  year,  have  attained  an  age  which  few  live 
to  reach,  and  with  still  fewer  of  the  deductions  from  full  vital- 
ity than  are  generally  seen  among  the  few  octogenarians. 

I  should  have  added  to  the  above  an  expression  of  my  good 
wishes  in  the  established  form,  —  manj/  returns  of  this  day^  — 
if  I  had  not  thought  that  you  would  probably  protest  against  so 
undesirable  a  wish.  This  reminds  me  of  my  leave-taking  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld  on  my  going  to  France,  anno  182-,  &c.  She  was 
Buffering  from  a  severe  cold  with  a  cough.     "  I  hope  I  shall 
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find  you  better  on  my  return."  —  "  Why  ao  1 "  —  "  Tbat  Menu 
afoolisli  qucBtion  ;  health  i&  better  tliau  mckuess." — "  Not 
always;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  better.  But  don't  mistake  me, 
I  am  not  at  all  impatient,  hut  quite  ready," 

She  was,  I  beUeve,  a  couple  of  years  older  than  you  Uf 
now,  wheu  she  died,  —  a  few  weeks  after  my  loavc'takin|:. 

It  was  her  brother  who  wrote  the  couplet  she  might  hav« 
written,  and  which  I  make  no  apology-  for  ropeatiug  ae  a  pioui 
tri^  :  — 


H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

so  Rtnan-L  Sqda&k,  h^nttoK,  Ulh  Febnury.  IMS. 

....  Uy  last  week  bos  not  been  eo  gny  aa  the  viaitint- 
week  was  ;  but  it  baa  had  its  full  variety  of  incidents  of  an 

aimiHiug  and  rctatable  fiiiAlity- 

On  .Siiturdtty  we  had  a  C'auticil  meeting  of  the  rnivvrsitt 
CoUege.  Our  prospects  are  not  bright,  nor  are  they  Ten* 
gloomy  ;  we  have  taken  our  place  —  humble  indeed,  but  it  it 
atill  a  place  —  among  the  iuatitiitionH  of  the  countir,  and 
more  in  harmony  with  the  principles  you  and  1  were  trained 
in  when  young,  and  have  not  abandoned  in  age,  than  anv 
other.  And  1  am  pleased  that,  in  this  respect,  wc  have 
showed  more  constancy  than  niost  of  our  contemporarie*.  In 
the  evening,  after  taking  dinner  and  tea  at  home,  I  stepped 
in  to  Sergeant  Bylcs'a,  and  hnd  a  pleasant  chat  with  them. 

I  dined  in  Regent's  Park  with  Mr.  Bishop,  one  of  oiir  Tni- 
veraity  CoDege  Coimcil,  the  patriotic  patron  of  astronomy,  in 
whose  private  observatory  on  hia  own  grounds  several  planfii 
have  been  discovered.  What  an  age  of  diacorerr  this  >»' 
As  many  planets  as  were  knon-n  in  the  firmament  before. 
The  primitive  Ix)diea  in  nature  intinitely  multiplied.  Antiqui- 
ty nckuowtcdged  but  four  elements  I  And  both  the  natittal 
history  of  the  ettrth  and  the  civil  history  of  mankind  acquir- 
ing new  features  of  marvellous  interest  perpetually  ! 

1  cannot  help  wishing  1  had  been  bora  a  little  later  in  the 
world's  everlasting  progress, 

Tuesday  1  had  at  breakfast  Dr.  Bnott,  Edwin  Field,  Pani- 
ter,  Holleston  (Miss  Weston's  contain),  and  Nineveh  I^tbH. 
whom  the  others  came  to  meet.  You  perhaps,  and  certainlv 
Sarah,  will  recollect  your  aon'a  having  spoken  of  this  higb- 
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Bpirited  lad,  whom  he  once  dined  with,  and  used  to  meet  in 
my  chambers.  His  uncle  accused  me  of  misleading  him.  I 
believe  I  did  set  his  mind  in  motion,  and  excited  in  him  tastes 
and  a  curiosity  which  now  will  not  be  matter  of  reproach, 
seeing  that  the  issue  has  already  been  so  remarkable.  His 
adventures  in  Asia  terminated  in  his  discovery  of  the  '*  Nin- 
eveh Antiquities,"  which  have  given  him  a  place  in  the  future 
history  of  art.  But,  more  than  that,  he  has  had  the  means 
of  developing  such  personal  qualities,  that  he  has  been  put 
into  a  place  which  may  lead  to  his  one  day  occupying  a  prime 
position  in  our  political  institutions.  He  has  been  appohited 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  :  he  will  now 
show  what  is  in  him.  This  is  a  start  that,  of  course,  delights 
his  hopeful,  and  alarms  his  timid,  friends.  On  Tuesday  I 
congratulated  him  on  his  then  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Attach6  to  the  Minister  at  Paris,  which  was  first  offered  him. 
On  Wednesday  I  dined  with  F.  Goldsmid,  the  Baron's  eldest 
son.  And  in  the  evening  was  at  the  Graphic  Society,  which 
gives  eclat  to,  and  receives  eclat  from,  our  University  College, 
in  combination  with  the  Flaxman  Gallery 

February  25ih,  —  I  attended  the  general  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  of  University  College.  Unusually  interesting.  A 
motion  was  made  very  ably  by  Quain,  an  M.  D.  of  the  London 
University,  in  favor  of  graduates  being  admitted  to  a  share  hi 
the  government  of  the  University,  and  assented  to  universally, 
with  the  exception  of  Samuel  Sharpo  and  James  Yates.  Sir 
James  Graham  filled  the  chair  both  here  and  at  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  council,  and  very  ably.  Richard  Taylor  brought 
the  Lord  Maj'or  Hunter,  and  into  his  hands  was  put  the  reso- 
lution thanking  the  Miss  Denmans  for  the  gift  of  the  Flax- 
man  Gallery.  He  did  it  decently,  considering  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  subject,  and  the  motion  was  very  well  seconded  by 
Joseph  Hume.  It  was  carried  by  acclamation.  On  this  I 
rose  to  return  thanks  for  Miss  Denman,  which  I  did  so-so.  I 
praised  Miss  Denman  watinly  for  her  attachment  to  Flaxman's 
name ;  and,  referring  to  the  mover,  mentioned  the  group  of 
Athamas  at  the  Manjuis  of  Bristors,  near  Burj',  and  I  eulo- 
gized Mr.  Hume  for  not  being  a  vulgar  utilitarian.  After  this, 
Tagart  rose  and  said  that,  if  it  were  not  indecorous,  he  would 
move  thanks  to  me  for  having  assisted  Miss  Denman  in  her 
work.  There  was  a  crv  of  "  Move  !  "  on  this,  and  he  made 
the  motion.     It  was  seconded  very  kindly  by  Samuel  Sharpen 
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1  was  gntified  faj  the  circumstance,  and  returned  thiuikB  in  a 

few  WOTl)& 

itardi  In.  —  I  dined  with  Misa  Coiitta  ;  a  most  anreeoWf 
daj.  Sir  Charles  Nuiiier,  a  b(irJy  man,  with  the  tiyiire  nf  on 
aldennao,  but  a  strong  lace  (I  should  not  have  gaemeA  kin 
to  be  the  fighter  he  is) ;  Uleig.  Chaplaio-Geuenil  to  tJie  Form. 
a  much  finer  ODUutraanue,  with  hia  Peninsular  ribbon  with 
three  stripes  ;  fiabbtge,    the   militant  man  of  science  ;  Bu- 

ifarch  11th.  —  I  dined  with  Misa  Coutts  ;  a  lar^e  and  vetr 
interesting  partr  ;  twenty-tvro  at  table,  and  in  the  evening 
there  came  a  gnat  number.  At  tlie  dinnet^ptu-ty  were  ^ir 
James  Giuham*  (1  told  him  of  LambV  le^^y  tu  onr  hosjii 
tal)  ;  B'tnsen,  who  satd  he  had  three  doses  of  comfort  for  mc 
but  I  could  not  catch  hia  ear  afterwards ;  Lord  and  Lady  Ed- 
ward Ho<iraFd, — an  intennting  young  miin,  were  it  oidy  cm 
account  of  his  having  induced  his  wife  to  many  him,  and  an 
saved  her  from  the  convent.  Sidney  Herbert  wns  there,  iuid 
Dr.  Brewster,  and  the  Earl  of  Devon,  evm  mttUia  aliU. 


H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

Ma7  7. 16S0. 

....  On  this  day  died  Mrs.  H.  X,  Coleridge,  aged  fortr- 
nine.  An  excellent  woman,  whom  I  highly  esteemed.  She  was 
the  poet's  only  daughter,  and  the  larger  portion  of  his  spirit 
descended  on  her.  She  retained  her  composure  of  mind  to  the 
last.  She  liorrowed  of  me,  in  her  last  illness,  a  large-prim 
edition  of  Shakespeare.  She  had  no  scruples  of  conscience  on 
that  point     Her  head  and   heart  were   both  better  than  ber 

On  Wednesday  I  went  to  a  jtotVw  at  Professor  De  Morgan's, 
at  Camden  Town.  Mrs.  De  Morgan  was  a  dau^ter  of  Frend's. 
His  son  wo^  there,  and  he  heard  me  relate  with  great  pleasure 
what  Sergeant  Rough  told  me.^that  he,  together  with  Copley, 
afterwards  Lord -Chancel  lor  Lyndhiirst,  and  a  future  bishop 
(name  foqj:otten),  was  chiised  by  the  Proctors  at  night,  in  the 
Htreete,  for  chalking  on  the  wall,  "  Frend  forever !  ! !  "  The 
future  bishop  alone  was  caught.  Even  High  Church  Tories «« 
not  ashamed  of  the  liberal  freaks  of  their  youth.  .  ,  ,  . 

.ivffuit  ..{/A. —  I  walked  this  morning  to  and  founi 

im  wna  nii  active  member  of  the  Council  of  I'niTMiilj 


Collegt. 
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Ladj  C.  veiy  agreeable.  I  find  her  quite  consistent  in  her 
liberality,  for,  on  stating  that  there  are  three  tests  in  Chris- 
tianity,—  those  of  the  sacraments,  creed,  and  character, —  she 
exclaimed,  "  The  last  is  the  only  one  I  care  about."  This  is 
the  really  essential  doctrine.  On  matters  of  taste  she  is  firm. 
She  has  also  had  the  courage  to  declare,  in  company,  that  she 
sees  nothing  to  be  frightened  at  in  the  book  imputed  to  Dr. 
Donaldson. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R 

80  Russell  Square,  September  25, 1852. 

....  His  death  (the  Duke  of  Wellington's)  has  occasioned 
an  expression  of  national  sentiment  which  does  the  country 
honor ;  and  the  public  funeral  is  not  wanted  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  universal  language.  In  spring,  when  I  last  dined 
with  Miss  Coutts,  he  did  not  come  to  dinner,  but  was  there  in 
the  evening.  He  held  the  arm  of  his  hostess  as  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  drawing-room  ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
which  supported  the  other.  Dr.  Boott  has  been  telling  me  that, 
since  I  saw  him,  he  was  at  the  American  Minister's,  when  the 
Minister  introduced  the  Doctor's  mother  to  him  as,  in  one  re- 
spect, his  (the  Duke's)  superior,  being  several  years  older.  The 
Duke  cordially  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Boott.*  .... 

October  6th. — Dined  at  home,  and  at  eight  dressed  to  go  to 
Kenyon.  With  him  I  found  an  interesting  person  I  had  never 
seen  before,  Mrs.  Browning,  late  Miss  Barrett, —  not  the  invalid 
I  expected ;  she  has  a  handsome  oval  face,  a  fine  eye,  and  al- 
together a  pleasing  person.  She  had  no  opportunity  of  display, 
and  apparently  no  desire.  Her  husband  has  a  very  amiable 
expression.  There  is  a  singular  sweetness  about  him.f  Miss 
Bayley  and  Mrs.  Chadwick  were  there. 

October  22iL —  After  dining  at  home,  I  went  to  Mrs.  Bayne's, 
meaning  to  go  to  Mrs.  Reid's  afterwards ;  but  Kenyon  was 
coming  later,  and  this  seduced  me  to  stay  till  eleven.  And  a 
very  pleasant  evening  we  had,  telling  bons  mots  and  repeating 
epigfams.  The  following  is  from  Kenyon  :  "  What  is  dogmat- 
ism ] "  asked  some  one  of  Douglas  Jerrold.  "  Puppyism  full 
grown." 

October  23d,  —  Heard  a  mot  of  Donaldson's.     Lady  C , 

•  Mr.  Leslie  painted  about  this  period  the  Duke  as  he  appeared  nt  an  even- 
ing party.    The  picture,  it  is  believed,  was  for  Miss  Coutt*. 
t  Mr.  Browning  was  a  relation  of  Mr.  Kenyon's. 
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tittehoa  A  WBiser,  ns  uLed  vfaat  it  sbonld  be.  "A  faatW 
froni  fBe  cf  tnT  vin^  »btii  iMaanat^d." — "I  vnuli]  neonr 
tneDd  T<.Mir  ladrahip,"  taiil  I>uii>Uac«,  "  In  *■*"*"'"  fram  eudi 
wagen.  Then  b  great  duig«r,  if  jou  da  not,  th&t  yuu  uq 
be/i/Mbxl" 

tVMWM&cr  Ai.  —  Called  oo  Boot!.*  H«  reprvMcbed  toe  with 
tneonrirten^,  beokoae  I  ns  iutolennt  of  those  vho  iipbcU 
Kkrm-  in  order  to  nT«  the  Unioo,  aod  vet  waa  tolfimat  to- 
wanl*  the  gorenuncnts  of  Europe  who  kept  the  people  Id 
tUrery.  I  love  Boott,  and  iDint  avoid  the  subjec-t,  if  it  en- 
danger our  fHeDdsbipL 

fl.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

30ch  Xonantm,  Ittl 

....  Thi«  daj  week  I  dined  with  Mrs.  B&yne.  A  table  uf 
■ii  pemma  caunot  lie  said  to  hold  a  p<^lf-  Thej  GvuBisted  uT 
Mrs.  Bajne,  our  hetcag,  a  Mr.  and  Mr«.  Whitbread,  —  lie  'i 

the  great-neplicB-  of  the  trreal  brpner  who,  6(ty  years  ago,  nns, 
with  iirey  and  Burdett  aud  L-iuiiton  what  CulxiuD  aud  Brij.'li' 
and  Hume  are  now,  —  Keujoii.  whcim  voii  know,  and  Thirlwall. 
the  Bishop  of  St- David's.  The  Bidhoj.'wiis  the  bosom  friend  iJ 
Dr.  Bayiic,  and  is  one  of  the  liberal  and  most  learned  of  bii 
order  ;  with  Archdeacun  Hare,  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  Ger 
niiin  school  of  philosophy  in  the  study  of  biblical  criticiaiu,  aiiil 
author  of  a  voluniinoiu)  "  History  of  Greece."  He  abandouciJ 
the  hiw  for  divinity,  and  when  at  the  bar  went  the  Chelmsrord 
Hessions  with  William  Pattisaou  ;  he  is  one  of  the  half-doicD 
who,  at  different  times,  hiive  honored  me  with  a  touch  of  the 
holy  liand,  though  not  for  the  purpose  of  consecration.     A  verj 

agrecalJe  aftemiKm 

1  beliove  I  should  hnve  staved  at  home  on  the  Thursday,  if 
I  hnd  not  read  the  first  volume  of  Thackeray's  new  noreL 
"  Esmond,"  which  has  greatly  interested  rae  ;  and  I  humMv 
recommend  it  to  the  uovcl-reading  portion  of  your  household. 
It  is  fur  more  pleasant  than  "  Vanity  fair,"  and  does  not  ei- 
hiliit  in  disproportion  all  the  parlirg  konteuxeg  of  our  miied 
nature.  The  female  characters  are  well  contrasted.  I  Kud 
rend  little  more  tliau  one  volume,  and,  meaning  to  go  ti^ 
Brij,'litoii  to-daj-,  I  wished  to  finish  it.  I  breakfasted  by  caudlc' 
lilflit,  and  was  at  the  Athcnoiuin  soon  after  eight.  This  being 
the  liiiy  of  the  Duke's  funeral,  the  house  was  already  neariv 
Dcc;upieil ;  seats  had  been  erected  for  the  ladies  in  fronL    Tin 
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library,  having  not  even  a  side-view  of  the  prooeedon,  was 
nearly  empty  till  towards  two,  when,  all  being  passed,  company 
came  in  till  their  carriages  could  be  brought  to  them.  I  sat 
reading  by  the  library  fire  from  half  past  eight  tiU  near  six. 
Once  or  twice  I  took  a  peep  from  the  drawing-room  window, 
and  had  a  glimpse  of  the  tawdry  car,  —  enough  for  me  ;  but 
the  noble  troops,  and  the  mourning-coaches,  and  the  banners, 
had  an  imposing  effect 

No9emb€T  2l9t.  —  (Brighton.)  I  heard  a  sermon  from  Rob- 
ertson, marked  by  his  usual  peculiarities,  ho  speaking  of  im- 
puted righteousness  as  the  righteousness  to  be  obtained  in  an 
advanced  state  of  excellence,  and  of  man  being  reconciled  to 
God,  and  therefore  God  reconciled  to  man.  Samuel  Sharpe 
told  me  that  people  here  complain  that  he  unsettles  men^s 
minds.  Of  course,  no  one  can  bo  awakened  out  of  a  deep  sleep 
without  being  unsettled.  An  eloquent  eulogy  of  the  Duke, 
as  exhibiting  a  perfect  devotion  to  duty.  He  concluded  with 
the  declaration  that  he  was  proud  of  being  an  English- 
man. 

November  28th,  —  The  wet  weather  continued  and  kept  me 
within  to  a  great  degree.  I  was  at  Robertson's,  and  heard  a 
sermon  fiill  of  striking  thoughts,  on  the  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  Judaism,  —  being  abolition  by  expansion,  as  the  Ju- 
daic Sabbath  is  abrogated  when  every  day  is  devoted  to  tho 
Lord. 

Ntmemher  29th,  —  I  went  to  Robertson's,  and  had  two  hours 
of  interesting  chat  with  him  on  his  position  here  in  the  pulpit ; 
also  about  Lady  Byrou.  He  speaks  of  her  as  the  noblest  wo- 
man he  ever  knew. 

Dfcrmber  27th,  —  A  singular  and  unexpected  occurrence  took 
place  to-day,  which  is  the  more  remarkaWe  because  my  first  o  > 
cupation  was  to  write  a  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Clarkson,  giving  her 
an  account  of  my  visit  to  the  Haldanes. 

At  the  Athenaeum,  Milpian,  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  came  up 
to  me  and  said  :  "  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
wishes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  yoti."  I 
had  scarcely  time  to  say,  "  The  Bishop  does  me  honor,"  before 
the  Bishop  presented  his  hand,  and  said  :  "  I  have  long  wished 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  known  to  you.  Long  ago  there 
was  one  subject  on  which  we  differed,  but  that  has  been  long 
forgotten  on  my  part.''  *     I,  of  course,  took  his  hand  and  said, 

•  See  ante,  p.  269 
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in  a  tone  nhich  implied  ac({uieeci?iice :  "  I  hope  yrnir  Lorddiip 
kiiowH  that  1  was  It.'d  tu  tiiku  the  part  1  did  by  heiag  iu  mi 
thiltUiood  very  iutimate  with  Mrs.  C'lorluuti.  1  am  nuw  Iw 
oldest  friend."  He  said  be  was  aware  of  that.  I  tlieii  vaeki 
about  her  health,  &c. 

1853. 

Jitnurtry  4lh.  —  I'outiniieil  at  home,  reading  till  pnst  our 
wheii  1  went  to  Hnmpstettd.  1  coiild  only  leave  a  aa\\  at 
Mrs.  Huore'ft,  and  then  had  n  loug  and  agreeable  chnt  with 
Tagart.  He  was  in  go<id-4iiiinor,  as,  indeed,  he  altrnya  in;  ami 
he  and  1  think  alike  on  the  Popery  question.  He  Mwiwrt 
heartily  to  eujuy  "  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  by  Tom  Hood.  Ta- 
gnrt's  residtmce.  otlled  Wildvrood,  is  a  cliaimittg  npot. 

Frbmar^  4tA.  —  My  first  treading  waa  "  Loos  and  iiain,* 
since  finiahed,  —  a  book  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpone :  ao 
insidious  picture  of  the  several  states  of  mind  of  one  poesew 
iiig  uatiuid  jiiL'ty,  living  at  Oxfonl,  and  fiinliiig  no  coiiifurl  till 
he  is  received  into  the  lx)aoin  of  the  Chnrch.  But  one  thought 
touchtd  me  ;  it  is  easier  to  believe  in  the  authority  of  tbe 
Church  than  of  the  acripturea.  Yet  i  could  answer  it  flTisl 
the  Church  affirms  is  incredible  and  indescriliable.  What  1 
understand  the  Scriptures  to  tench  is  most  desirable ;  and, 
if  not  tnie,  it  ought  to  be.  It  carries  with  it  ita  o»m  au- 
thority. 

J/airh  5lk.  —  Dr.  Donaldson  repealed  a  pun  of  his  own.  It 
was  said  at  table  ;  "  If  you  can  give  me  at  dinner  a  good  disL 
of  fish  after  soup,  I  want  uo  nmre."^  "  That  is  not  my  doc- 
trine," Bflid  Dr.  Donaldson.  "  On  such  fl  theme  I  am  conlcut 
to  be  held  nuiirrjieuif." 

April  6tk,  —  After  breakfast  I  discharged  a  debt  of  Ion? 
standing,  and  carried  to  Archdeacon  Hare,  at  Kingston,  > 
drawing  of  his  sister,  by  Miss  Flaiman,  sent  him  by  Miss  Den- 
man.  He  is  recovered  from  a  long  illneES,  and  returns  to 
Hiiratmonceaux.  I  was  glad  to  receive  a  few  words  of  kind- 
ness from  a  man  1  mncli  like.  He  is  consistent,  to  a  degree  I 
envv-.  in  his  faith  that  all  will  end  well. 

A)iril  Tth.  —  I  read  to  M an  excellent  article  on  Word* 

worth's  life,  by  Lady  Richardson,  in  Sharpr't  Matfotiue ;  onlv 
Lady  Kichardson  praises  the  written  life  by  mistake,  when  slw 
ought  to  have  eulogized  only  the  actual  life, 

Jfny  3d.  —  I  had  a  narrow  escape  in  the  evening,  on  my  wt.v 
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to  hear  a  lecture  by  Kinkel ;  as  I  was  crossing  the  top  of  Tor- 
rington  Square,  with  my  lunbrella  up,  I  was  knocked  down  by 
a  cab-horse,  and,  luckily,  was  knocked  out  of  his  path.  I  fell 
flat,  and  was  not  run  over ;  so  that  I  may  ventiure  to  say  no 
serious  injury  has  arisen.  The  splinters  of  my  umbrella  have 
cut  my  hand  ;  and  my  knees  are  bruised.  I  was  stunned,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  recovered.  I  went  on  to  the  University  Col- 
lege ;  heard  part  of  the  lecture ;  but  was  conscious  of  being 
very  muddy,  so  I  stole  out  again. 

May  24th,  —  At  Mrs.  Reid's  between  three  and  four.  There 
were  assembled,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  and  some  twenty  or  thirty 
of  Mrs.  Reid*s  acquaintance,  to  be  introduced  to  the  object  of 
general  curiosity.  She  looks  young,  and  quite  unpretending. 
She  had  been  with  Mrs.  Clarkson.  Lady  Byron  was  also  pres- 
ent, to  whom  Mrs.  Jameson  introduced  me,  and  with  whom  was 
Dr.  King.  Lady  Byron  echoed  my  praise  of  Robertson,  who 
has  consented  to  take  a  curate.  A  special  subscription  of 
£  200  has  been  raised  ;  and  the  subscribers  force  him  to  prom- 
ise that  he  v;iU  give  the  curate  only  £  100  per  annum.  Mrs. 
Bayne  was  there,  as  well  as  Estlin,  and  the  most  intelligent- 
looking  negro  1  ever  saw.  It  was  Craft,  whose  escape  from 
slavery  has  been  before  the  public. 

June  24ih.  —  An  interesting  evening  at  Boott's.  The  star 
was  Loring,*  the  friend  formerly  of  Webster.  Loring  broke 
with  Webster  on  account  of  his  conduct  respecting  slavery. 
The  pro-slavery  party  flattered  him,  and  made  him  hope  for 
the  Presidentship,  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  repre- 
sented that,  by  supporting  the  compromise,  he  would  be  as 
great  a  benefactor  to  America  as  Washington  had  been,  for 
otherwise  the  Union  would  be  broken.  Ultimately,  however, 
they  abandoned  him  ;  and  it  was  remorse  that  killed  him. 
Still,  Loring  thinks  that  Webster  has  been  harshly  treated.  1 
have  seen  no  one  who  judges  seemingly  with  so  much  candor 
as  Loring.  My  interest  in  the  conversation  was  increased  by 
finding  that  his  wife,  an  interesting  woman,  was  the  widow  of 
the  brother  of  my  old  acquaintance,  Goddard. 

Ati^ust  17th,  —  Dr.  King  wrote  to  me,  informing  me  of  the 
death  of  Robertson,  of  Brighton.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  the 
best  preacher  I  ever  saw  in  a  pulpit ;  that  is,  uniting  the 
greatest  number  of  excellences,  originality,  piety,  freedom  of 

•  He  rose  to  the  head  of  the  bar  at  Boston;  his  death  took  place  in  1867. 
Durin)^  the  late  American  war  he  piiblinhed  a  correspondence  with  H.  C.  R.*s 
executor,  £.  W.  Field,  on  the  English  feeling  and  conduct  respecting  the  war. 
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thoiiglit,  ond  warmth  of  lovo.  His  style  colloquial  ami  vm 
Buriptiinil.  He  combined  light  of  the  iultllei-'t  with  wanuti 
of  the  nffectioDs  in  a  pre-emineut  degree.  I  had  thou^t  of 
him  cflutinuolly,  reading  Maurice's  "  EsxajB  " ;  and  when  i 
wrote  to  Dr.  King,  inquiring  alwut  Robertson,  1  asked  wbetlKi 
Boberttion  could  read  worki*  requiring  thought,  mcaulng  to 
Beud  Maurice's  "  Essaj-a  "  to  him. 

Dr.  King  to  H.  C.  R, 

AugnM  IT,  IKS. 

....  Robertson's  theology  had  an  air  of  grandeur  uid 
truthfulnesB  about  it,  which  won  all  hearts,  —  the  hearts  of  all 
wlio  filled  his  chapel ;  while  he  had  to  pay  the  commou  pnce 
of  following  truth  which  hia  Master  paid,  viz.,  to  endure  enrr, 
jealousy,  and  malignity. 

PiYSTER  TO  H.  C.  R.  '^ 

KESSlNCiTO.N,  Till  September.  18*1 
....  For  Eiy  own  jiart.  I  hiivc  for  sumo  tiiiii;  i-oiiu'  tc  liie 
firm  conviction  that  the  Church  of  England  is  a  mere  secul»r 
institution,  highly  valuable  to  the  government  aa  an  instm* 
mcnt  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  order,  and  decent  morak. 
hilt  having  no  more  necessary  counectiou  with  (^Christianity  aid 
real  religion  than  the  hare  ha«  with  the  currant  jelly ;  oui 
Church  maff,  indeed,  be  auxiliary  to  the  spread  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Gospel ;  but  so  may  all  churches  which  ackDovl- 
edge  the  Bible  as  an  authority,  as  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  the 
Presbyterian,  &c. ;  but  such  in  not  the  real  end  and  esBenoe  of 
such  institutions.  Ignorant  people  often  speak  with  similv 
inaccuracy  of  a  window,  as  being  made  to  let  ii*  t&t  Ugkl;  but 
wc  put  in  the  window,  both  frame  and  glass,  not  to  let  in  tbe 
light,  which  would  come  in  more  freely  without  either,  but  to 
keep  out  the  wind  and  the  rain.  And  so  a  Church,  though  it 
render  little  help  to  Christianity,  which  waut£  not  such  aid, 
may  serve  to  keep  out  the  cold  blaats  of  infidelity  and  the 
damp  pestilential  vapors  of  dissent ;  but  it  is  in  Spain  ouly 
that  these  objects  have  been  effectually  attained. 

September  IStk.  —  (Brighton.)  Dr.  King  called,  and  in  the 
evening  I  called  by  desire  on  Lady  Byron,  —  a  call  which  1  «>■ 
joyed,  and  which  may  liavc  consequences.  Recollecting  her 
bistuiy,  OS  the  widow  of  the    most  fiunous,  though  not  ibt 
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greatest,  poet  of  fkigland  in  our  day,  I  felt  an  interest  in  go- 
ing to  her ;  and  that  intereist  was  greatly  heightened  when  I  left 
her.  From  all  I  have  heard  of  her,  I  consider  her  one  of  the 
best  women  of  the  day.  Her  means  and  her  good-will  both 
great.  **  She  lives  to  do  good,"  says  Dr.  King,  and  1  believe 
this  to  be  true.  She  wanted  my  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of 
doing  justice  to  Robertson's  memory.  She  spoke  of  him  as 
having  a  better  head  on  matters  of  business  than  any  one  else 
she  ever  knew.  She  said  :  **  I  have  consulted  lawyers  on  mat- 
ters of  difficulty,  but  Robertson  seemed  better  able  to  give  me 
advice.  He  unravelled  everything  and  explained  everything  at 
once  as  no  one  else  did." 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R 
LoHDOiv,  80  Russell  Square,  17th  September  [1868]. 

....  I  was  informed  that  Lady  Byron  wished  me  to  call 
on  her ;  which  I  did  last  Tuesday.  She  had  seen  me  at  Mrs. 
Reid's,  and  wished  to  consult  with  me  about  the  forthcoming 
biography  of  Robertson.  We  had  a  long  talk ;  atid  as  I  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  Brighton  the  next  morning,  she  wrote 
to  me,  proposing  that  the  "  Life  "  of  her  friend  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  same  form  as  that  of  Margaret  Fuller  d'Ossoli, 
the  American  philosopher,  to  which  some  writers  of  eminence 
have  contributed,  —  Emerson  being  one,  —  and  she  wishes  mo 
to  add  my  contribution. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  Lady  Byron.  She  is  a  very  re- 
markable woman,  and  is  most  generous  and  high-minded 

She  places  Robertson,  as  I  do,  at  the  head  of  all  the  preachers 
we  have  ever  known.  He  does  not,  I  dare  say,  differ  essential- 
ly from  Maurice  and  other  liberal  Churchmen  in  his  opinions. 
He  is  one  of  the  men  who,  in  this  stirring  age,  have  been  giv- 
ing a  shake  to  opinions  and  systems,  which  will  be  sorely  tried 
thereby 

Lady  Byron  to  H.  C.  R. 

EsnKR,  October  2, 1868. 
It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  circulate  as  many  copies  as  possi- 
ble of  the  article  you  have  so  kindly  sent  me  ;*  and  allow  me 
to  suggest  that  it  should  be  printed  on  a  separate  sheet  of  let- 
ter-paper for  that  purpose.  The  good  effects  which  the  peru- 
sal appears  to  me  likely  to  produce  are, — 

•  An  obituary  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  written  by  H.  C.  R.,  and 
printed  In  ^e  (Jctober  number  of  the  Christian  Reformer  for'this  year,  p.  ML 
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(1st.)  To  enliirge  the  views  both  of  Churchmen  luid  Di»- 
aeutera,  nnd  to  oxpoae  the  folly  of  making,  as  it  were,  u  bnun 
horizon  to  any  Christiuu  Church,  iusteud  of  a  soft,  tnrliing, 
aerial  boundary. 

{2d.)  To  show  by  the  example,  oven  of  one  whose  miuietn 
was  so  ehort,  and  under  many  imfavurable  circumatancea,  tke 
power  of  such  esponBive  cliarity  to  obliterate  sectHrian  diatitre- 
tiona,  —  a  power  we  eaunot  HUppose  seporahle  from  Trult. 
Yini  will  see  the  argument  better  than  I  could  stat«  it.  The« 
are  consequouces  apart  fi^m  the^erammiobject,  with  refereiiM 
to  which  I  can  only  say  that,  as  a  friend  of  KobertoouX  I 
thank  you. 

September  2Stk.  —  Edward  Dighton  •  ia  dead  !  —  one  of  tiie 
finest  men  I  ever  saw;  aaortof  croii§of  the  Hercules  and  A polla 

Let  me  supply  an  oiniaeion.  At  Talfourd's  some  muDtba 
ago,  I  mot  C.  Kemble.  In  my  anecdotes  of  old  times  and  n; 
love  for  Mrs.  Siddons  he  expressed  great  pleasiin!.  He  spub 
of  his  brother  aa  a  greater  artist  than  hia  sister. 

Dr.  Kino  to  H.  C.  R 

33  MONTFELLIEU  RUAD,  BrIOHTON,  19th  OctObCT,  ISH. 

Many  thanka  for  your  two  letters  ;  the  first  with  the  enclo- 
sure,  —  the  notice  of  Robertaon.  I  have  lent  it  to  several 
who  have  had  great  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  it  It  says  as 
much  as  can  be  said  of  him  iu  that  compass.  You  sav,  l>' 
minimis  non  curat  Uj:  ;  I  say,  De  minimis  curat  rex.  If  he  dflJ 
not  care  dr  minimis,  how  could  I  exist  t  .  .  .  . 

I  agree  with  you,  — your  memoir  raises  doubts  rather  tbaii 
Batisfies  them  ;  but  that  is  all  that  can  be  done  at  present 
We  are  tired  of  the  old,  and  looking  for  the  new.  Time  i3  aii 
element  in  all  human  changes.  A  church  is  a  stepping-stone 
iu  the  great  ladder  which  men  are  climbing;,  to  answer  the  pri- 
meval question.  What  is  Ood  ?  All  the  aystema  from  the  be- 
ginning are  the  answers  to  this  question  in  their  generatioua. 
When  Dr.  —  ■  ■■  proclaims  a  hell  of  eternal  puniahment,  tlmt 
is  his  answer.  He  thinks  it  is  in  the  Gospel,  i.  e.  Ait  gospel : 
it  is  his  conception  of  God.  .... 

Dr.  Parr  was  a  step  in  advance.     He  thought  the  Unitari- 

•  A  pointer,  who  aied  yomic.  shortly  nftprliin  return  from  the  EiiM,  — iimn 
ivlio  liHil.  ill  II  most  reinHrknble  dpgree,  tlie  Aicultr  of  winnini  the  lavt  al  >li 
who  came  under  liia  influence.  Una  of  hl>  iRtOT  works  will  be  Iband  hlgUf 
praiietl  in  Rufkin'a  "  Modern  Piiiiiten."     Vol.  II.  pp.  123,  3U. 
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ans  might  be  saved,  but  they  must  be  scorched  first  He  de- 
lighted in  drinking  hob-a-nob  with  a  man  who  was  sure  to  be 
scorched  before  he  could  be  fit  company  for  him.  The  fact  is, 
we  conform  the  Gospel  to  our  minds,  and  not  our  minds  to  the 
GospeL     That  is  Chiurchdom.  .... 

I  think  the  time  has  gone  by  for  considering  whether  Rob- 
ertson would  be  injured  in  the  opinion  of  any  one.  If  any- 
thing he  wrote  or  thought  could  make  others  think,  that  would 
do  good.  The  opinion  of  any  one  in  this  world,  except  the 
wise  and  good,  who  do  not  aspire  to  be  even  tolerant,  —  who 
are  too  modest  to  be  tolerant,  since  toleration  implies  superior- 
ity, —  is  of  little  consequence.  The  only  true  "  Toleration 
Act"  is  that  of  God,  who  tolerates  alL  But  yet,  God  does 
not  tolerate,  he  educates.  The  educator  expects  his  pupil  to  be 
imperfect.  He  professes  to  cure  impei*fection.  So  €rod,  as 
educator,  professes  to  cure  sin ;  and,  as  a  means,  he  sends 
his  Son,  the  model  man,  to  explain  what  he  means  by  human 
perfection ;  and  he  says,  '^  This  is  what  I  mean  to  bring  tdl 
mankind  to.".  .  .  . 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  intention  of  Providence  is  to  ele- 
vate the  people,  —  the  m'dlion.  But  this  is  a  work  of  time, 
and  WE  are  too  impatient.  We  want  all  to  be  done  in  our  life- 
time ;  but  we  forget  that  a  thousand  years  arc  with  him 
as  a  day.  Then  it  appears  to  me  that  the  despotic  form  of 
government  is  most  suited  to  savage  life  and  early  civilization, 
and  the  constitutional  form  to  a  more  advanced  state.  But  if 
the  despot  was  enlightened,  that  would  be  the  simplest  form 
for  all  states. 

Then  again,  I  think  that  moral  improvement  is  the  real  end 
of  man,  and  that  all  society  is  really  contrived  for  that ;  but 
this  is  far  more  difficult  to  attain  than  intellectual  improve- 
ment. 

How  this  end  is  to  be  brought  about  is  hidden  from  us. 
But  I  look  upon  the  first  promise,  however  made  or  supposed, 
as  prophetic,  —  "  Thou  shalt  bruise  his  head,"  i.  e.  sin  shall 
ultimately  be  abolished. 

When  this  period  arrives,  it  will  be  a  demonstration  that 
the  credit  is  to  be  given  to  God,  and  not  to  man.  This  was 
the  object  for  which  Christ  died.  This  made  Paul  despise  aU 
things  in  comparison  with  Christ 

October  26th,  —  At  the  Athena5um.  A  talk  with  Sir  James 
Stephen.      We   had   a   satisfactory   chat  about    the   charge 

VOL.    II.  19  BB 
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brought  against  Maurioe  by  Jelf,  which,  thoti^  hnntiv  crali- 
blc,  is  rt^ly,  as  fur  as  is  definite,  uonfiued  to  n  doubt  nuMl 
about  the  etc-roity  of  hell,  Stephen  8]Htke  highly  of  Kobni- 
eoii.  Mauriud  praised  hiin.  And  more  signitiuaut  wuu  thoq^ 
intended  praise  of  another,  who  said,  "  Kobertswn 
sad ;  hifl  words  seomed  a  message  fi-om  God  to  cnysel 


1  m^amm 


Dr.  Kino  to  H.  C.  B. 
3S  MoNTPELUKR  BoAD,  Biiiunms,  3T(b  OelolMr,  tHL 
....  The  prt'per  quustion  is,  nut  why  ChriBtiiuiitjr  tm 
done  BO  littlu,  but  why  have  not  inen  nttaincd  to  ooutnoi 
sense  1  But  tlieu  titat  would  resolve  itself  iuto  other  qti» 
tiona  ;  why  are  not  all  men  matheniaticiaiis  or  cheinistM.  4t ' 
to  which  the  nuswer  \a  supposed  to  be  very  simple.  But  il  9 
eauier  for  a  man  to  Iw  a  great  Hstronoruer  than  a  great  Chns- 
lian.  It  ia  easier  to  Iw  a  learaed  man  than  a  pood  luaii.  Wtj 
morals  should  be  so  difGcult  stire  another  and  a  di-oiier  <|iiH' 
tiuu  ;  for  we  must  suppose  that  there  is  a  wisdout  iu  tlwiM 
A  i^ueation  of  creeds  is  but  aj«tty  question  nt  atiy  tii 
real  question  lies  deeper.  .... 

Donaldson  to  H.  C.  R. 

Bum  St.  EDHUHDa.  Slit  i 
Many  thanks  for  your  interoMting  luttor,  and 
skettih  of  Mr.  Frcdei'iulc  Itobertson,  which  is  t«  be 
a  teatiuiony  worth  thousands  of  those  mei 
piety  with  which  the  religious  press  has  beuu  teeming.  Hluti- 
ever  uonclusion  may  Ijo  arrived  at  by  the  *"  pnuTre  homtni* 
and  his  assessors,  the  principles  of  the  "broad  t'btiTch." » 
well  propounded  in  the  last  Jidinfmrffh  Itrmrtv,  will.  I  am  sure, 
prevail  iu  the  long  run.  If  not,  Christianity  is  in  pi-rii  Tim 
world  will  not  tnni.*h  longer  jwrrait  the  most  iguomut  cUia  nt 
theologians  to  invest  their  own  opinions  with  ttu^ro-mntt  m- 
falliliility.  Altove  all,  1  do  hope  that  the  pernicious  hypulht- 
sis  of  mechanical  inspiration  is  lieginning  to  bo  felt  unbnithle. 
We  have  Just  had  a  notable  proof  of  tins  iu  a  book  on  the 
Genealogiea,  published  by  Lord  Arthur  Herver,  who  DMtl  f> 
ho  strong  for  the  Low  Church  view  of  thia  matter.  He  I»* 
liei^n  induced  to  make  a  great  number  of  conjectural  i 
tions  of  the  sacrei)  text,  uud  has  come  to  th«  oondti 
biblical  ohrouology  is  fidl  of  blLiiidera  I  What  «rill 
it4t  say  to  this  t 
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Dr.  Kino  to  H.  C.  R. 

28  Mohtpbllibr  Road,  Brighton,  4th  November,  1868. 

....  I  have  oome  to  a  concliision  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  which  is  somewhat  different,  or  appears  to  be 
BO,  from  what  I  have  anywhere  seen,  but  which,  perhaps,  is 
only  stating  the  same  thing  differently.  It  is  this  :  that,  with 
such  a  being  as  man,  he  can  only  be  convinced  of  sin  or  folly 
by  suffering  its  consequences.  He  is  not  an  a  priori  being 
(which  the  Deity  is),  but  a  being  of  experience.  We  see  in 
every  action,  from  the  cradle  upwards,  that  he  takes  little  or 
nothing  upon  trust.  Ho  must  make  his  experiment,  and  prove 
that  the  fruit  is  bitter  by  its  taste.  No  sooner  has  one  genera- 
tion done  this  and  satisfiod  itself,  than  another  arises  which 
must  be  satisfied  in  the  same  way.  Thus  the  effect  of  the 
experience  of  one  generation  upon  the  next  is  an  infinitesimal 
one  ;  but  it  is  something :  and  so  after  many  ages,  even  in 
this  life,  sin  may  be  conquered  :  and  as  to  the  next,  the  cir- 
cumstances will  probably  l)e  so  changed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  reason  about  them  at  present. 

Dr.  King  to  H.  C.  R. 

28  MoNTTBLUER  RoAD,  BRIGHTON,  8th  November,  1863. 

My  dear  Sir  :  — 

....  I  hear  Maurice  is  excommunicated.  Now  I  honor 
him.  I  shall  criticise  him  no  more.  I  hear  some  one  at 
Oxford  of  the  ntune  of  Gibcrt  has  pronounced  the  funeral 
oration  of  the  Church  of  England  i.  e.  I  suppose,  of  the 
intolerant  party  in  it.  The  last  dying  speech  and  confession 
of  Intolerance !  Then  new  Robertsons  and  new  Maurices 
will  arise.  Novm  scedonan  nmcitur  ordo.  These  things  must 
be  done  gradiuUly  ;  we  must  not  pull  lior  down  before  we  have 
something  better  to  put  in  her  place,  "  lest  a  worse  fate  befall 
us.**  I  admire  that  fixedness  in  England.  We  have  made 
wonderful  progress  in  ^fty  years.  .... 

November  7th,  —  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  I  have  written  in 
these  journals  after  so  long  a  delay.  The  cause  will  appear, 
and  it  will  be  justified  by  tlie  circumstances.  My  dear  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Clarkson,  had  often  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Mrs. 
Wordsworth,  were  it  possible  ;  but  her  paralytic  attack  put  it 
out  of  her  power  to  travel.     And  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  after  the 
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death  of  her  huaband,  had  resolved  not  to  come  to  the  Smitb 
again  ;  tlioiigh  she  repeatedly  aaid  that,  were  die  to  he  m 
London,  she  should  ho[>e  to  go  as  far  as  Playford.  Thpv  AH 
nut  write  to  each  other,  but  I  every  now  and  tlien  coniinuQi- 
cated  to  the  one  letters  from  the  other  to  tue,  and  sci  the  wuJi 
VIM  kept  alive  ;  and  when  it  wua  resolred  by  Mrs.  Wordmronli 
to  come  to  Mias  Fenwick'a,  I  took  care  to  press  on  her,  thai 
now  she  ahoiild  go  to  Playford.  And  to  render  that  practl- 
eable,  I  promised  to  accompany  her.  The  result  of  nil  vm. 
that  this  morning  I  met  MrH.  Wordsworth  and  her  suu  Jobn't 
daughter,  Jane,  at  the  Shoreditch  Station,  and  we  proceeded 
to  IpBwich.  When  we  arrived  there,  to  our  annoyance,  there 
was  no  carriage  from  Plaj-ford  :  and  I  began  to  fear  that  I  had 
omitted  to  write,  which  it  turned  out  was  really  the  ciee. 
After  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  make  sure  Uiat  the  ab- 
sence of  the  carria^  could  not  be  through  any  Blight  mislalie 
as  to  time,  I  took  a  fly,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  before 
reaching  Playford,  we  met  Mrs.  Llarkaou  and  Mrs.  Diukeiistm. 
They  were  t-aking  a.  drive.  1  waa  in  confiisitm,  ami  the  I"" 
ladies  were  also  agitated.  Mrs.  ClarksoQ  said  she  would 
come  into  our  fly,  forgetting  that  she  could  not  move,  and 
Mrs.  Dickenson  got  out  to  spt'ak  to  us ;  but  she  was  a  stranger 
to  the  ladies.  When  I  had  accompanied  the  ladies  into  ibe 
dining-room,  I  returned  to  see  the  luggage  taken  out,  and  pav 
the  postilion. 

On  my  going  into  the  room  )^;ain,  the  two  old  friends  lad 
recognized  each  other,  and  were  in  all  the  imperfect  enjoymenl 
of  a  first  inten'iew  after  melancholy  privations  on  both  sidrs- 
I  saw  at  once  that  Jane  and  1  were  only  in  the  way  ;  I  there- 
fore proposed  to  her  that  we  should  take  a  walk.  In  a  k« 
minutes  Mrs.  Dickenson  followed  our  example,  and  we  walked 
out  for  more  than  an  hour,  looking  at  the  gardens,  poiBoniij;;e, 
ic,  Ac,  and  did  not  come  back  till  diuner  was  nearly  ready. 
Mrs.  Clarkson  keeps  an  excellent  table,  and  the  Wordsworths 
care  less  than  most  people  for  creature  comforts,  ao  that  .Mrs. 
Dickenson  declared  that  the  want  of  notice  really  was  a  greai 
relief  to  Mrs.  Clarkson,  and  1  was  forgiven  for  my  omissioa 
A  mistake  arising  from  anxiety  is  a  very  different  offence  from 
the  forgetfulness  of  indilTerencc.  We  diue*l  Iwtween  four  and 
five  ;  the  evening  passed  off  rapidly.  I  hardly  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Clarkson,  leaving  the  two  ladies  as  much  as  might  be  to  them- 
selves. They  remained  below,  and  Jane,  Mrs.  Dickenson,  and 
1  went  up  stairs,  where  ue  were  joined  by  Mr.  Diokenaon,  and 
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we  drank  tea  together,  the  two  old  ladies  taking  theirs  below. 
We  went  down  a  short  time  before  they  retired,  between  ten 
and  eleven,  and  I  sat  up  a  little  time  longer  alone. 

N(Mfmher  i^^.— Before  we  left  Playford  this  morning,  Mrs. 
Clarkson  sent  for  me  into  her  bedroom.  We  had  an  interest- 
ing chat.  I  rejoiced  to  find  that  both  the  dear  old  widows 
felt  grateful  tome  for  having  brought  about  this  interview.  I 
have  promised  to  take  Jane  to  Playford  next  spring,  and  then 
on  to  Rydal. 

Mbs.  Clarkson  to  H.  C.  R. 

December  20, 1858. 

My  dear  Friend  :  — 

....  You  never  before  gave  so  much  pleasure  (though  the 
greatest  part  of  your  life  has  been  spent  in  acts  of  kindness), 
as  in  bringing  Mrs.  Wordsworth  here,  and  I  believe  she  feels 
it  as  much  as  I  do 

November  23<L  —  A  heavy  fog,  and  consequently  a  remarka- 
ble day.  Keturtiiug  from  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  Univer- 
aity  Collie,  Professor  Key  and  another  professor  very  kindly 
took  me  in  chai^.  I  should,  otherwise,  have  had  a  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  New  Road.  They  also  accompanied  me  to  John 
Taylor's.  I  thought  he,  as  well  as  myself,  might  be  going  to 
dine  at  Mrs.  Sturch's.  After  staying  with  him  a  few  minutes 
I  went  on  alone  to  Mrs.  Sturch's  and  dined  with  her  tete-h-t^e. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Tayler,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  Miss  Lee,  and 
Miss  Knight  were  all  unable  to  keep  their  engagement,  owing 
to  their  inability  to  find  a  conveyance. 

Dr.  King  to  H.  C.  R. 

Brighton,  December  16, 1863. 
....  I  have  read  Maurice's  letter  to  Jelf.     I  admire  the 
spirit  of  the  man  much.     There  is  an  indescrilwiblc  sweetness 
in  some  of  his  expressions,  especially  about  the  love  of  God, 
which  go  to  the  heart  —  except  of  a  theologian. 

H.  C.  R,  TO  T.  R. 

December  81, 1863. 

Mr.  I  never  heard  of.     There  was  a  gentleman  at 

Brighton  of  the  same  name,  who  was  rich  and  saintly,  and 
whom  I  once  visited.  I  would  not  go  again.  Of  all  the  com- 
binations, the  most  unreal  and  spurious  is  that  of  gentility  and 
Evangelicism.     I  hope  you  are  aware  of  this,  for  I  hold  it  to 
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be  ou  important  fact  at  this  moment.  I  shall  never  tbn^t 
hearing  frura  a  tine  lady,  in  such  a  rapid  luaitiicr  that  the  two 
members  of  the  sentence  could  witti  difficulty  be  aepomtod; 
"  We  never  orait  tuiving  fkmily  prayer  twice  a  day,  ami  1 
have  not  missed  a  drawing-room  eince  the  Kiug  camo  on  tho 
throne." 

L4DT  Btkon  to  H.  C.  B. 

December  ai.  ISU. 
De-vr  Ma.  Crabi)  Robishon  :  — 

....  I  have  an  intilinotion,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  tre«pB>»- 
ing  on  your  lime  (but  you  can  put  my  letter  by  for  ony 
leisure  moment),  to  enter  upou  the  liiatory  of  a  charact«r 
which  I  think  less  appreciated  than  it  ought  to  be.  Men.  1 
obHcn'e,  do  not  understand  men  in  certain  points,  wilbuut  i 
woman's  interpretation.  Those  points,  of  course,  rulute  to 
feelings. 

Here  is  a  man,  tAken  by  most  of  those  who  come  in  liis  iray 
either  for  Dry-as-diiat,  Mll^tl.■^^)f■fllL■t,  or  for  n.  "  vain  viaiimnrr." 
There  are,  doubtloas.  some  dt^fcctive  or  excessive  charwctcristici 
which  give  rise  to  those  impressioua 

My  acquaintance  was  made,  oddly  enough,  with  him  twenty- 
seven  years  ago.  A  pauper  said  to  me  of  him  :  "  He  's  tbe 
poor  mail's  Doctor."  Such  a.  recommendation  seemed  to  me  n 
good  one  ;  aud  I  also  knew  that  his  organizing  head  had  fonueJ 
the  first  District  Society  iu  England  (for  MrB.  F17  told  me  she 
could  not  have  effected  it  without  his  aid) ;  yet  he  has  i^wavs 
itniored  his  own  share  of  it.  1  felt  iu  him  at  ouce  the  curimie 
coinliiuation  of  the  Christian  and  the  cvnic,  —  of  reverence  Kt 
mmi,  and  contempt  of  men.  It  was  then  an  internal  war,  lull 
one  in  which  it  was  evident  to  me  that  the  holier  cause  woiiM 
lie  victorious,  because  there  was  deep  belief,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  lean),  a  blameless  and  benevolent  life.  He  appeared 
only  to  want  sunshine.  It  was  a  plant  which  could  not  1>e 
bruu^rht  to  perfection  in  darkness.  He  had  begun  life  by  the 
most  painful  conflict  lictwceu  filial  duty  and  conscience,  —  n 
largo  provision  in  the  Church  seciired  for  him  by  hia  father; 
but  he  could  not  xiffii.  There  was  discredit,  as  you  know,  at- 
tached to  such  scruples. 

He  was  also,  when  1  first  knew  him,  under  other  circiini- 
stances  of  a  nature  to  depress  him.  and  to  nuike  him  feel  thitt 
he  was  nnjiistly  treated.  The  gradual  removal  of  these  calM 
forth  his  better  nature  in  thiuikfulness  to  tkid.     Still,  the  old 
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misanthropic  modes  of  expressing  himself  obtruded  themselves 
at  times.  This  passed  in  *48  between  him  and  Robertson. 
Robertson  said  to  me,  '*!  want  to  know  something  about 
Ragged  Schools."  I  replied,  ^*  You  had  better  ask  Dr.  King ; 
he  knows  more  about  them."  —  "  I  ? "  said  Dr.  King.  "  I  take 
care  to  know  nothing  of  Ragged  Schools,  lest  they  should 
make  me  ragged."  Robertson  did  not  see  through  it.  Per- 
haps I  had  been  taught  to  understand  such  suicidal  speeches 
by  my  cousin,  Lord  Melbourne. 

The  example  of  Christ,  im|)erfectly  as  it  may  be  understood 
by  him,  has  l>een  ever  before  his  eyes ;  he  woke  to  the  thought 
of  following  it,  and  he  went  to  rest  consoled  or  rebuked  by  it. 
After  nearly  thirty  years  of  intimacy,  I  may  without  presump- 
tion form  that  opinion.  There  is  something  pathetic  to  me  in 
seeing  any  one  so  unknowiL  Even  the  other  medical  friends 
of  Robertson,  when  I  knew  that  Dr.  King  felt  a  woman^s 
tenderness,*  said  on  one  occasion  to  him,  ''  But  we  know  that 
you,  Dr.  King,  are  above  all  feeUiig.^^ 

If  I  have  made  the  character  more  consistent  to  you  by 
putting  in  these  bits  of  mosaic,  my  pen  will  not  have  been  ill 
employed,  nor  unpleasiugly  to  you. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Noel  Byrox. 

1854. 

January  6th,  —  At  the  Athenaeum,  and  had  an  agreeable 
talk  with  Talfourd.  I  also  chatted  with  Layard,  about  poli- 
tics. I  came  home,  to  dine  at  Samuel  Pett's.  I  was  able  to 
•walk  there  and  home,  in  spite  of  the  imperfect  thaw  ;  and  I 
had  an  agreeable  afternoon.  I  was  in  spirits,  though  I  felt 
old  ;  and  now  my  friends  treat  me  as  if  I  were  an  old  man  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  their  intentions  are  gratifying  as  e%'idence 
rather  of  just  feelings  than  of  any  particular  respect  for  me. 
A  party  of  ten  :  Mrs.  Sturch,  fagart,  Wanscy,  Hunter  (of 
Wolverhampton),  «fec. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

London,  80  Russkix  Squark,  27th  Janaary,  1854. 
I  did  not  forget  you  on  Wednesday.     I  knew  that  that  was 

•  The  Editor  hnppenerl  to  know  nn  np:ed  Indy  at  Bripliton  who,  for  mnny 
years,  wan  bedridtlen.  and  whose  decliniiic  life  Was  clieored  by  the  unfailinc 
Sunday  afternoon  vi<iitH  of  Dr.  Kin^.  His  long,  friendly  tallu  were  looked 
forwani  to  as  the  event  of  the  weelc. 
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your  birthday,  and  that  you  would  then  enter  on  ytnu-  oij-htv 
fifth  year.  I  was  then  diiting  with  Huury  Foes  hiuI  fins 
hrulhtir  Kdward,  a  magistrate  for  Kent.  1  dniuk  _vour  ln-ultli 
iu  oileuue,  ^ving  the  toast  in  &  whiaptiri  but  I  varied  from  ibu 
ordiuury  birthday  language,  and  instuad  of  Hiyini;,  "  Mttuv  tv- 
turns  of  them,"  "  lA&j  all  his  futive  days  )«  dayti  uf  en' 
jovnient,  or  uomfort,  at  leoRt,  be  thev  few  or  nwnr.'  If  I 
live  to  the  13th  of  the  next  May  I'ahdl,  iu  like  manner,  entrt 
my  eightieth  yiiiu-.     1  wish  for  no  other  birthday  CLUigntiiilt- 

You  ash  for  au  account  of  my  second  dinner:  conftiuune 
thiit  you  are  not  eutltltid  to  the  account,  haviiut:  ne^-lwltil  U, 
acknowledge  the  first.  Had  this  dinner  been  a  fivihiW.  I  uii^hl 
have  beun  gttul  to  avail  myself  of  this  excuse  for  uot  recuntiii^' 
Riy  diaiLppointraeut  The  eoccnd  was  more  successful  tlitin  itw 
lin*t,  though  it  waa  —  or  perh&pe  I  ehonld  say  becaaee  it  wob  — 
one  of  those  dinners  more  creditable  to  the  gumta  thnn  the  brat, 
-  lliut  is,  there  were  inori;  jt'hmI  ttiinus  <iiiiil  thiiu  eMcn.  .  .  - 
This  was  the  party  :  the  host,  Sei'geant  Byles,  Dr.  DonaldsoD, 
Edwin  Field,  John  Kenyon,  Samuel  ShwTie,  J.  J.  Tayler,  J, 
W.  Donne, 

The  Sergeant  h«s  repeated  to  mo  this  evening  what  he  s»iJ 
before  to  his  wife,  that  since  he  has  known  London  he  h»s 
never  enjoyed  a  company  dinner  so  much  as  he  has  done  t\u&. 
in  London  itself. 

And  Kenyon  said  at  parting,  "  I  won't  say,  '  It  has  been  a 
good  ])arty ' ;  it  has  l>een  a  t/lorioui  afternoon."  Of  courHe,  one 
makes  a  reasonable  allowance  for  compliment  in  all  such  oiks- 

Donaldson  talked  his  very  liest,  aud  was  delightfid.  Ken- 
yon also  charmed  Bylcs  ;  and  prolmbly  the  pleasure  and  liking 

were  reciprocal,  as  they  geuunilly  are Ou  the  whole. 

everybody  seemed  antiafied 

Dr.  Kiso  to  H.  r.  R. 

23  MnVTi-KLLiKit  noAD,  Rnlr.RTOS,  Sd  FpbniHFy,  ift*. 

....  Lady  Bjtou  is  now  quite  recovered.  She  is  »lwny» 
feeble,  and  obliged  to  husband  her  strength,  and  cidcidote  Kit 
powers ;  but  her  mind  is  ever  intact,  pure,  and  lofty.  It 
seeniB  to  pour  forth  its  strennis  of  lieucvolence  and  judgment 
even  fiiim  the  sick-lied;  a  prrcnnial  fountain.  Her  Btntcof 
mind  has  always  given  me  confidence  in  her  severest  illucsw* 
Yet  her  power  of  licaring  fatigue  occasiounlly,  as  duriitg  th« 
illness  and  death  of  her  daughter,  is  as  wonderful 
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H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R.  AND  S.  R. 

London,  80  Russell  Square,  afith  Febrasry,  1854. 

....  I  have  long  detested  the  system  of  our  English 
Universities,  and,  had  I  had  a  son,  I  would  never  have  allowed 
him  to  reside  in  one,  imless  he  had  had  a  mother,  or  near 
female  relation,  to  be  his  house,  or  at  least  his  table  com- 
panion.* .... 

H.  C.  R.  TO  Paynter. 

80  Russell  Square,  28th  April  [1854]. 
Your  last,  like  your  former  letter,  —  and,  like  your  letters, 
written  in  an  earnest  spirit,  —  is  fiUl  of  excellent  sentiment, 
and  as  much  illumination  as  the  topic  can  receive,  perhaps ; 
for  of  these  transcendent  matters  one  may  say,  in  Milton's 
language,  that  which  you  can  cast  on  them  is  "  not  light,  but 
rather  darkness  visible."  It  was  wise  advice,  therefore,  in 
Bishop  Horsley,  in  his  charge  to  country  clei^ymen,  to  shun  so 
perilous  a  subject  as  that  of  predestination  or  necessity ;  or, 
in  measured  words,  — 

"  Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute." 

For  even  when  the  sincere  inquirer  does  not  merit  the  poet's 
sentence  of  condemnation, 

"  Vain  wisdom  all  and  false  philosophy," 

yet  it  would  be  well  if  he  could  forego  the  investigation,  —  not 
as  impious,  but  as  profitless.  If  he  could  !  But  he  cannot 
always,  —  you  cannot,  —  I  cannot.  Where  we  feel  an  urgent 
longing  after  knowledge,  the  consciousness  of  our  own  in- 
capacity to  solve  the  riddle  is  not  enough  to  make  us  ^ive  it 
up.  I  have  always  felt  that  all  speculations  concerning  mniter 
and  its  laws,  whether  in  the  movement  of  its  masses,  which 
constitutes  mechanics,  or  in  the  internal  workings  of  its  in- 
sensible portions,  whether  fluid,  solid,  or  gaseous,  which  in- 
clude several  sciences,  are  insignificant  compared  with  what 
belongs  to  the  spiritual  element  in  men,  whether  it  apportnins 
to  conscience  or  the  discernment  of  spiritual  nature.  But 
why  am  I  going  on  in  a  style  which,  w^hen  1  sat  down,  I  re- 
solved to  repudiate  altogether  ] 

I  have  more  interest  in  speculations  which  can  only  end  iu 
a  deeper  sense  of  incai>acity,  than  iu  the  acquisition  of  worth- 

*  Early  in  life  H.  C.  R.  regarded  hi.s  own  want  of  a  University  education  as 
an  irreparable  loss. 

19* 
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kua  knowle<lge.  Nevertlielesa,  i  rtcur  to  them  ouly  as  > 
mtiguetizer  —  Let  the  ubuve  stand  oh  aa  evidence  of  Uie 
Btate  of  one's  mind.  1  was  overpowered  by  drowatness  mid 
left  otl',  and,  after  ti  nap,  go  ou  aguiu.  But  1  will  not  gp  oh 
-with  a  subject  which  may  itet  you  Hslcep  aa  wolt  aa  myerlf. 

The  praotical  beariiigs  of  speculative  matters  are  stich  us  ■« 
do  uot  mui:li  differ  upon,  —  ludeed  we  canuot.  The  iniotcraoa 
of  govern  menta,  —  the  vulgar  ignorance  of  the  aectariiu* 
which  matcheB  the  proud  and  hypocritical  pretcucea  to  author- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  priesthood,  who  have  got  the  nrm  of  Um 
law  in  their  BupjKirt,  are  alike  otfjects  of  our  hatred  ur  cuu- 

Aiid  I  can  Bsaeut.  to  oil  3~ou  say,  and  have  so  happily  illio- 
trated  by  your  image  of  the  beholders  from  the  housetop. 
And  also  1  iiiuas  cuuviuccd  b»  you  can  be,  that  whetherm 
are  in  positessioit  of  it  or  not,  there  is  a  truth  to  bo  hiul.  .  .  .  .  | 

Mi3s  pESMA-f  TO  H.  C.  R.  ^ 

T4  Upper  Nobtvh  Stbxbt,  Hay  ii,  ISM 

....  It  is  to  yoM,  ray  ever-kind  friends,  Robinson  an>) 
Field,  that  the  University,  oa  well  oa  myself,  are  indebted  fcf 
the  good  that  must  accrue  from  the  possession  of  those  works 
[of  Ftaxman],  not  only  in  the  present,  but  in  future  ages  ;  awd 
I  trust  we  may  all  be  spared  to  aee  the  completion  of  the 
whole 

A/n-il  4f/t-  —  Coming  from  Lord  Monteagle's,  I  suffered  mj- 
self  t<)  l>c  swindled.  A  fellow  with  a  bad  grinning  eoiml«nnuce, 
very  dirty  iu  appearance,  a<;eotited  me  by  my  name,  I  Buid  1 
did    not   recollect  him.     "  You  knew  my  father."  —  '■  ll  Ib 

jouiig ,  Julius,  1  suppose  ?"     He  said  "  Yes."     And  thi'c 

a  scene  like  that  in  a  comedy  followed,  I  playing  fool,  and  he 
kiiavu  ;  confirming  all  I  said  by  assent,  and  saying  hiueeir 
nothing.  '■  Are  you  goiug  home  now  } "  —  "  Why,  no  ;  1  am 
going  to  the  AtheiiKum."  —  "  Had  you  been  going,  1  should 
hitve  asked  you  to  actommodato  me  with  a  sovereign.  It  wmiU 
SiLve  iiie  a  walk  to  the  custom-house,  where  I  want  to  fetch 
aonie  .iilicles  from  abroad."  Ass !  this  ought  to  have  operifd 
my  eyes.  I  should  be  farther  off  the  custom-house  here  than 
there.  1  was  infutuated.  "  You  are  a  clorgymaui" —  "  Yes-' 
—  "  But  why  in  such  a  dress  1"  —  "0,  I  would  rather  follow 
any  other  profession."    I  could  fill  a  page  with  recouDting  sU 
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the  circumstances  that  ought  to  have  told  me  the  fellow 
was  a  knave.  Opening  my  purse,  he  said  :  ''  Could  you  let 
me  have  two  ? "  I  gave  him  one  sovereign  and  a  half,  and  the 
moment  he  left  me,  saying  he  would  bring  it  in  the  morning, 
1  saw  my  stupidity. 

May  29th,  —  I  was  left  alone  with  Paynter,  and  had  an 
hour  and  a  half's  cordial  talk  with  him.  Our  convictions  seem 
to  be  pretty  much  the  same.  They  are  of  the  nature  of  assur- 
ances arising  out  of  the  affections,  —  not  scientific  demonstrar 
tions,  —  and  are  more  comfortable  by  far  than  the  ostentatious 
and  aflronting  creeds  which  have  an  exclusive  character,  and 
seem  intended  to  set  up  a  Pharisaic  superiority  over  those  who 
are  less  bold  in  their  pretensions. 

June  12th,  —  Sortame  related  an  amusing  tale  of  ,an  Evan- 
gelical clergyman,  whose  church  being  attended  by  a  rather 

prudish   Lady  H ,    felt   himself  bound,    on   her   leaving 

Brighton,  to  discharge  his  duty  by  admonishing  her,  that  he 
trusts  she  had  repented  of  the  sins  of  her  early  life.  She 
was  astounded  at  such  an  address,  and  requested  her  husband 
to  show  that  man  the  door  at  once.  Nor  would  she  allow  him 
to  explain  his  having  confounded  her  name  and  title  with  that 
of  a  lady  who  had  once  been  an  actress. 

Aufjust  25th,  ^ — Walked  to  Hampstead  Heath,  and  there  had 
an  agreeable  chat  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hoare.  Mrs.  Hoare  is 
just  a  year  older  than  Mi's.  Wordsworth.  She  has  a  sweet 
motherly  face  ;  and  both  slie  and  the  daughter  are  women  of 
sense  and  high  worth,  lliey  are  great  lovers  of  Wordsworth, 
and  never  failed  to  invite  me  to  their  house  when  he  was  a 
visitor  there.  I  have  V«en  occasionally  invited  since  his  death. 
Mrs.  Hoare  was,  by  birth,  a  Quaker  and  a  Sterry  ;  and  I  grati- 
fied her  (on  a  fonner  occasion)  by  telling  her  of  the  generous 
conduct  of,  I  believe,  an  uncle  of  hers. 

Ntrvember  IJfih,  —  Took  tea  with  Miss  Weston,  at  six,  with 
roast  turkey.  I  went  to  meet  Mr.  Plumptre.  Mrs.  Plumptre 
is  Maurice's  sister.  I  like  l>oth  husband  and  wife.  They  un- 
derstand me,  and  that  is  a  main  point.  We  had  an  agree- 
able evening.  A  known  diversity  of  opinion,  with  kind  feeling, 
does  no  hairn.     But  there  must  be  a  charitable  temper. 

Lady  Byron  to  H.  C.  R 

Brighton,  November  15,  \9>hK. 

':  The  thoughts  of  all  this  public  and  private  suftering  have 
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taken  the  life  nut  of  my  pen,  when  I  tried  to  write  oa  iRKttvn 
which  wou'd  otherwiHe  Lave  beeii  uioHt  iut«reeting  to  Oxn :  (A™ 
Becmed  thi;  obadows,  —  Uutt  the  et«ni  reality.  It  iagood,  Ukiw- 
ever,  to  be  dmwu  out  of  sceuea  in  wbi(Ji  one  ia  nbtwff-boi 
most  uiiprwfitably,  aiid  to  have  one's  nutimtl  iDtereeta  revived 
by  auch  a  letter  a»  I  have  to  thaiik  yoii  for,  as  well  as  ila  jjrcdi- 
cessor.  Vou  touch  upon  the  vety  poiiits  which  du  iut«rvBi 
me  the  moet,  habitually.  The  change  of  form  and  euiurp,- 
ment  of  design  in  the  Pm^fteetivt  had  led  mc  to  exprt^s  Ui  mio 
of  the  promoters  of  that  olQect  my  dcsbe  to  uuutribut*.  The 
religitniH  critua  is  iiistAiit,  —  but  the  man  for  it  1  The  uoit  b»l 
thing,  if.  an  1  believe,  he  is  not  to  be  fotmd  im  EtigUimi,  is  no 
assoeintioa  of  auch  men  rs  arc  to  edit  the  now  periodical.  Ad 
addreaa  delivered  by  Freeman  CUrke  at  Boatoo,  laat  M»t. 
makea  me  think  him  better  fitted  (or  a  leader  than  uiy  utlx* 
of  the  religious  "  Free^binkers. "  I  wish  1  could  aendyuu  mv 
one  copy,  but  y<m  do  not  merd  it,  and  others  da.  His  ubject  ii 
the  same  as  that  of  the  AUiam-f  I'liivrmUe,  ollly  he  is  ftill 
more  free  from  "  Partialism"  (•»»  »«n  w^'"')  '"  h'a  asjiiradi.ii! 
and  pnuiticftlauggtstiouB  with  reMjx'it  fi'an  ultiiiiati.-  "  rlin>ti:iu 
Synthesis.  "  He  bo  far  adopts  Comt«'a  theory  as  to  apeak  vf 
religion  itself  uuder  three  Huccessive  aspects,  historically,  —  1- 
Thesis;  2.  Antithesis  ;  3.  Synthesis.  Imadehis  acquaintaiit» 
in  England,  and  he  inspired  confidence  at  once  by  his  hntte 
iudei>etiden(je,  —  ineomptit  cipilli',  and  sclf-»nconsciot:8De!& 
J.  J.  Tayler's  address  of  last  month  follows  ill  the  same  path.  — 
all  in  favor  of  the  "  Irenics,"  instead  of  Polemics. 

The  answer  which  you  gave  mo  bo  fully  and  distinctly  to  th« 
questions  1  proposed  for  your  consideration  was  of  value  in 
turning  to  my  view  certain  aspects  of  the  case  which  I  had  not 
beforu  oliseri-ed.  I  hud  begun  ii  Bctond  attack  cm  your  [AtieiH*, 
when  all  was  forgotten  in  the  news  of  the  day. 

L.\Dr  Byron  to  H.  C.  It. 

BHicitTux.  D«:«tnb«r2S.  IWI- 

With  J.  J.  Taylor,  though  almost  a  stranger  tti  hhn,  I  have 
a  peculiar  reiieon  for  syinjiathizing.  A  l)ook  of  his  was  a  treas- 
ure to  my  daughter  on  her  de;ith-l>ed." 

1  must  confess  to  intolerance  of  opinion  as  to  these  two  points, 
—  eternal  evil  in  any  form,  aud  (involved  in   it)  eferiiirl  Bult'iT- 
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ing.  To  believe  in  these  would  tAke  away  my  God,  who  is  all- 
loving.  With  a  God  with  whom  omnipotence  and  omniscience 
were  all,  evil  might  bo  eternal,  —  but  why  do  I  say  to  you  what 
has  been  better  said  elsewhere ) 

1855. 
Lady  Byron  to  H.  C.  R. 

BKionroN,  Jannary  81,  1866. 
....  The  great  difl&ciilty  in  respect  to  the  Review  •  seems 
to  be,  to  settle  a  basis,  inclusive  and  exclusive,  —  in  short,  a 
boundary  question.  From  what  you  said,  I  think  you  agreed 
with  me,  that  a  latitudinarian  Christianity  ought  to .  be  the 
character  of  the  periodical ;  but  the  depth  of  the  roots  should 
correspond  with  the  width  of  the  branches  of  that  tree  of 
knowledge.  Of  some  of  those  minds  one  might  say,  "  They 
have  no  root,"  and  then,  the  richer  the  foliage,  the  more  danger 
that  the  trunk  will  fall.  **  Grounded  in  Christ "  has  to  me  a 
most  practical  significance  and  value.  I,  too,  have  anxiety 
about  a  friend,  —  Miss  Carpenter, —  whose  life  is  of  public  im- 
portance  ;  she,  more  than  any  of  the  English  Reformers,  un- 
less Nash  and  Wright,  has  found  the  art  of  drawing  out  the 
good  of  human  nature  and  proving  its  existence.  She  makes 
these  discoveries  by  the  light  of  love.  I  hope  she  may  re- 
cover, from  to-day's  report.  The  object  of  a  Reformatory  in 
Leicester  has  just  been  secured  at  a  county  meeting.  .... 
Now  the  desideratum  is,  well-qualified  masters  and  mistresses. 
If  you  hear  of  such  by  chance,  pray  let  me  know.  The 
regular  schoolmaster  is  an  extinguisher.  Heart,  and  familiar- 
ity with  the  class  to  be  educated,  are  all  important.  At  homo 
and  abroad,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  on  that  point,  for  I  have 
for  many  years  attended  to  such  experiments  in  various  parts 
of  Europe.  The  Irish  Quarteidy  has  taken  up  the  subject 
with  rather  more  zeal  than  judgment.  I  had  hoped  that  a 
sound  and  temperate  exposition  of  the  facts  might  form  an 
article  in  the  Might-have-been  Review. 

Lady  Bvron  to  H.  C.  R. 

Brighton,  February  12,  1866. 

I  have  at  last  earned  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you,  by 
having  settled  troublesome  matters  of  little  moment,  except 

•  The  National  Review, 
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looaUy.  fUld  I  glHdl;  tttke  a  wider  range  by  sriMpnthitin^  is 
yulir  intercsMi  There  is,  beuides,  no  msponmhility  ~  fm  at 
at  least  —  in  uLnvoHsiug  the  oierita  of  UuMell  or  l*iJiDL>raloB, 
liiit  much  in  deciding  whether  the  "  villAge  politician.''  Jaii- 
B(in  or  I'hoinpBou,  ahoJI  be  leader  iq  tlie  school  nud  pulilic- 

hoililG. 

Has  not  the  nivtion  been  brouglit  to  a  convic-fion  thni  the 
iytlem  ahould  be  broken  up  %  and  la  Lord  Palmeratou,  whu  hu 
used  it  so  long  and  so  cleverly,  likely  to  promote  that  ol'Jtvi  t 

But  whatever  obstacles  tbcre  may  be  in  stAtc  nflaire.  tb«t 
general  persuasion  must  modify  other  depnrtuients  nf  lulimi 
and  kuowlixlgii.  "  Unroasted  colfee  "  will  no  louder  bean^tiud 
under  the  oHicial  seal,  —  aaotfaer  reason  for  a  new  liienir 
conibiniltion  for  dietinct  special  objocta,  —  a  Rcviev  in  whit4i 
every  separate  article  etiouid  bo  e-mvergtni.  If.  instead  »£  th* 
problem  to  niaJce  a  circle  pitas  tbrongb  three  given  points,  il 
were  required  to  Gad  the  centre  Ironi  whidi  to  deBcrilm  a  or 
cle  through  any  three  articles  in  the  Edinlnitph  or  n'ntmiiutrT 
Ht'fi^i':  who  cnild  Hccomplisli  it  !  Mwch  force  is  lost  U  wmh 
of  tills  one-minded ness  amongst  th«  coiitributoi&  It  would 
not  exclude  variety  or  freedom  in  the  unLmited  disciissiini  of 
meniis  towards  the  ends  unequivocally  recognired.  If  St 
I'aul  had  edited  a  Review,  he  might  have  admitted  Peicr  u 
well  (18  Luke  or  RimabaB.  .... 

Koss  gave  us  an  excellent  sermon  yesterday,  on  "  Hallowing 
the  Snuie."  Thoiigh  far  from  coramouplaoe,  it  might  bate 
been  delivered  in  any  church. 

We  have  bad  Funny  Kemble  here  last  week.  I  only  henn) 
her  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  —  nut  less  instructive,  as  her  read- 
iii|rH  always  arc,  than  eiciting,  fur  in  her  glass  Shakespeare  i>a 
philosopher.  1  know  her,  and  honor  her  for  her  truthfulness 
amidst  all  trials. 

Lady  Bvrox  to  H.  C.  R, 

BRicnTOM,  Miin:h  t,  IBM. 

I  recollect  onh  those  passages  of  Dr.  Kennedy's  book  which 
bt'iir  uprm  till  opmions  of  l»rd  B\'ron.  Strange  as  it  uiitj 
seem.  I>r.  Kfuui-di  is  most  fiithful  where  yon  doubt  his  beiiiB 
so.  Not  ineri]\  tnini  i  isud  e\prcssions.  hut  fnun  tbe  »hole 
tt'uor  "f  Lord  \\\  ion  s  fcehiua  I  could  not  but  conclude  he  "as 
u  bi'lievcr  in  tin.  itisjiirition  uf  the  Bible,  and  had  the  gloomier 
Calviuistic  tenets.  To  that  unhappy  viewof  the  relation  of  the 
creature  to  the  Creator  I  have  always  ascribed  the  misery  (^ 
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his  life.  ....  It  is  enough  for  me  to  remember,  that  he  who 
thinks  hi9  transgressions  beyond  fortfivene^  (and  such  was  iiis 
own  deepest  feeling),  kds  righteousness  beyond  that  of  the 
self-satisiied  sinner ;  or,  perhaps,  of  the  half-awakened.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  that,  could  he  have  been  at  once 
assured  of  pardon,  iiis  living  faith  in  a  moral  duty  and  love  of 
virtue  (''I  love  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim  ")  would  have 
conquered  every  temptation.  Judge,  then,  how  I  must  hate 
the  Creed  which  made  him  see  God  as  an  Avenger,  not  a  Fa- 
ther. My  own  impressions  were  just  the  reverse,  but  could 
have  little  weight,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  to  turn  his 
thoughts  for  long  from  that  idee  fixe  with  which  he  connected 
his  physical  peculiarity  as  a  stamp.  Instead  of  being 
made  happier  by  any  apparent  good,  he  felt  convinced  that 
every  blessing  would  be  "  turned  into  a  ciu'se  "  to  him.  Who, 
possessed  by  such  ideas,  could  lead  a  life  of  love  and  service 
to  God  or  man  ?  They  must  in  a  measure  realize  themselves. 
"  The  worst  of  it  is,  1  do  believe,"  he  said.  I,  like  all  con- 
nected with  him,  was  broken  against  the  rock  of  Predestina- 
tion. I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  his  frequent  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiment  that  I  was  only  sent  to  show  him  the 
happiness  he  was  forbidden  to  enjoy.  You  will  now  better  un- 
derstand why  "  The  Deformed  Transformed  "  is  too  painful  to 
me  for  discussion.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  Dr. 
Granvillo's  letter  on  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  some  passages  of 
which  seem  applicable  to  the  prepossession  I  have  described.  I 
will  not  mix  up  less  serious  matters  with  these,  which  forty 
^ears  have  not  made  less  than  present  still  to  me. 

Dr.  Kixg  to  H.  C.  R. 

28  MoXTPELLiER  Road,  Bkighton,  March  22, 1866. 
It  would  appear  imkind  in  mc  to  pass  over  the  death  of  our 
XHend  Masquerier  without  notice.  He  was  a  man  I  had  spent 
tnany  agreeable  and  instructive  hours  with,  —  and  never  more 
anjoyable  than  when  alone.  Then  he  could  speak  with  less  re- 
ierve,  and  was  never  at  a  loss  for  anecdote  of  many  characters 
nrhoni  I  knew  only  historically.  He  had  a  large  acquaintance 
ivith  the  world.  It  had  not  soured  his  temper,  —  it  had  only 
increased  his  caution  and  prudence.  I  thinK  this  is  the  effect 
produced  upon  men  in  public  situations.  One  mistake  or  one 
dishonest  man  may  ruin  a  well-concocted  scheme  or  plan  of 
operations ;  their  caution  is  therefore  a  matter  of  necessity. 
During  the  last  year  I  had  seen  more  of  him  than  usual  .... 
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I  think,  as  a  iniia  approairhes  the  great  change,  aa  iatcml  ia 
the  iiuttire  of  thnt  change  mny  well  lie  the  upperoHHtt  f««liu« 
in  ft  rational  licing.  Surely  the  ftbeenee  of  this  feuliug  i*  u 
omn'B  own  lorn  pocnhatiy,  whatever  may  he  its  couneuttuu  witfa 
the  unknown  future  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  He* 
many  wre  deterred  from  this  aubji.'ct  by  the  pcrvert«d  Biilitlciiti 
of  theologians,  I  will  not  pretend  to  sny.  Afttir  as  wido  a  aur 
Tey  of  buman  knowledge  as  my  faculties  permit,  1  Snd  no  rr«l 
hut  in  the  character  of  Ctiriot,  of  which  1  still  ooBsider  I  hurv 
hut  an  imperlect  conception.  He  fonus  the  under-current  in 
which  flout  all  the  hopm  of  the  world  for  rising  out  of  its 
preheat  obaoa  What  u>e  imUL  <:hao«  is,  I  dmiltt  not,  ast«[iin  iIib 
wisdom  of  that  I'owur  which  we  worahi[>  its  rciU.  tliuugli  m- 
coniprehonsiblu.  .... 

Ladt  BmoN  TO  H.  C.  R. 

Bnomon.  April  8,  IHt 

.  .  .  Tho  IxKik  which  Ws  interested  me  most  litelv  vt 
that  OD  ■'  Moauiani,"  translated  by  Miss  Uoldamid.  jtnd  wliiih  I 
read,  as  you  will  believe,  without  any  Christian  (unchriiitian  1| 
prejudice.  The  miHsionariea  of  the  Unity  were  alw-ays,  from 
my  childhood,  regarded  by  me  na  in  that  sense  tke  people  ;  and 
I  believe  they  were  true  to  that  mission,  though  blind,  intel- 
lectually, in  demanding  the  cnicilixion.  The  present  aspect  of 
Jewish  opinions,  aa  shown  in  that  hook,  is  all  but  Chrigtiao. 
The  author  is  under  the  error  of  tnking,  as  the  representstirpj 
of  C'tiristiitnity,  the  Mystics,  Ascetics,  and  QuietiHts:  aJid 
therefore  he  does  not  know  how  near  he  is  to  the  tnie  spirit  uf 
the  Oos]>ol.  If  rou  should  happen  to  see  Miss  Goldsmid,  {iniT 
tell  her  what  a  great  seri'ico  I  think  she  has  rendered  to  iiswi- 
(/««»<»  Christians  in  translating  a  l)ook  which  must  make  iia 
sensible  of  tho  little  wo  have  done,  and  the  much  we  have  to 
do,  to  jnstify  our  preference  of  the  later  to  the  earlier  dispeo- 

Lady  Bvrov  to  H.  C.  R, 

BHicnrnit,  April  11, 18U. 
You  appear  to  have  more  definite  information  respecting  the 

Review  than  I  have  obtained It  was  also  said  that  tlie 

Review  would  in  fact  lie  the  Pnmperttve  ampli6ed, —  not  s«tis- 
factorj'  to  me,  because  1  have  always  thought  that  periodical 
too   Unitariau,  in  the  sense  of  sepaniting  itself  from  other 
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Christian  churches,  if  not  by  a  high  wall,  at  least  by  a  wire- 
gauze  fence.  Now,  separation  is  to  me  the  aiptais.  The  reve- 
lation through  Nature  never  separates ;  it  is  the  revelation 
through  the  Book  which  separates.  Whewell  and  Brewster 
would  have  been  one  had  they  not,  I  think  equally,  dimmed 
their  lamps  of  science  when  reading  their  Bibles.  As  long  as 
we  think  a  truth  better  for  being  shut  up  in  a  text,  we  are  not 
of  the  wide-world  religion,  which  is  to  mclude  all  in  one  fold  ; 
for  that  text  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  followers  of  other 
books,  or  students  of  the  same,  and  separation  will  ensue.  The 
Christian  Scripture  should  be  dear  to  us,  not  as  the  charter  of 
a  few,  but  of  mankind,  and  to  fashion  it  into  cages  is  to  deny 
its  ultimate  objects.  These  thoughts  hot,  like  the  roll  at  break- 
fast, where  your  letter  was  so  welcome  an  addition. 

July  9th,  —  Spent  the  forenoon  at  home  reading,  till  two. 
Read  two  long  articles  in  the  National  Remew,  with  which  I 
am  content.*  They  are  above  the  average.  And,  as  the 
Chronicle  says,  if  the  Review  can  be  kept  at  that  pitch,  it  will 
succeed.  At  all  events,  it  ought.  I  admire  the  article  on  "  The 
Church,  Romanism,  Protestantism,"  &c.,  of  which  1  think 
Martineau  must  be  the  author ;  also  an  excellent  one  on  'Mn- 
temational  Duties,  "  —  an  able  defence  of  the  war,  not  the  con- 
duct of  it 

July  11th,  —  Went  on  with  the  National  Revieto,  and  read 
with  great  pleasure  the  article  on  "  Administrative  Reform. " 
Full  of  excellent  sense. 

September  8th,  —  I  am  returned  from  a  more  than  three 
weeks'  excursion  to  Bayonne,  having  achieved  more  than  I  ex- 
pected with  less  trouble  than  I  feared.  I  have  no  wish  to  see 
France  again.  A  similar  visit  to  Fmnkfort  and  Heidelberg  is 
all  I  desire.  On  my  way,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting 
Robert  Brown,  the  great  botanist,  and  we  were  together  as  far 
as  Boulogne.  There  I  was  cordially  greeted  by  William  Brown 
and  Alcock,  who  were  to  be  my  travelling  companions.  After 
visiting  Bayonne  we  returned  to  Bordeaux,  to  meet  Mrs.  Brown 
and  Miss  Coutts.  My  journey  with  Brown  and  Alcock  then 
ceased,  and  I  joined  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Dowling.  1  remained 
at  Paris  a  week,  visiting  the  Exposition  TndustrteUe,  In  my 
visits  to  old  Mrs.  An(lr6 1  saw  Tholuck  and  Sir  Culling  Eardley. 
At  the  Exhibition  I  had  walks  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plumptre, 

*  H.  C.  R.  was  one  of  those  who  were  coiisiulted  about  the  establishment  of 
this  Review^  and  who  supported  it  by  counsel  and  money. 

cc 
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ftnd  wnne  English  aoquaintance.  Amgog  Uie  U£t«r,  1  b&d  iht 
ffivd  hicL  to  fttU  in  witli  John  Taylor,  nrliom  I  bad  as  in,v  cu»- 
paniou  the  chief  part  of  the  joiiroey  home.  1  left  him  at  the 
Louduu  railway  stuliou.  with  a  souse  of  thonkfiiluss*  for  bu 
oumptuiy-     He  in  a  clever  and  eioelleiit  man  as  a  doer,  — a 

Oriolirr  J9fh.  —  My  first  lasll,  on  my  return  from  Biiri-.  *« 
on  Atkinson.  1  wivb  delighted  to  find  that  of  the  Klunuui 
Giillnry  nothing  reinains  to  be  done  bat  the  inner  room.  Ws 
have  about  £16  in  hand.  The  completion  will  not  exLti-d  uir 
meaaii,  if  I  have  to  contribute  the  whole.  The  Uidleir  ia  oo» 
out  of  danger,  and  this  gratifies  me. 

Onober  esd.  —  The  day  began  ill  A  letter  from  AlBCck. 
Brown  dangeronaly  ill,  at  Montpelier.  Jlia«  Coatts  was  de- 
sin>«8  that  1  should  not  hear  the  news  ahrui>tly.  Wheucvcr 
Brown's  death  takes  place  it  will  be,  to  mo,  a  re*l  Iob«," 

Dteauhtr  131k.  —  The  incident  of  the  day  ia  the  death  of 
Roirent,  —  long  expected.  1 1  took  place  early  in  the  uioruin; 
without  any  paiu.  At  uiiiety-two  or  ninety -tbrtje.  pain  is  imi 
lo  bf  foared-t 

Dteemb-JT  25lh.  —  Engaged  in  reading  "  The  Life  of  Sydney 
Smith,"  which  1  finished.  An  excellent  man,  certainly.  He 
was  neither  martyr,  nor  hero,  nor  saint,  bnt,  with  all  his  in- 
finiiitics,  an  amiable  and  admirable  man. 

[Diirinj,'  this  year  H.  C.  R.  was  called  npon  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator in  a  case  of  the  most  honorable  kind  t«  those  coo- 
cerncd.  Lieutenant  Arnold,  son  of  Dr.  Arnold,  had  been  en- 
ga>rcd  by  Liuly  Byron  as  tutor  to  her  grandson.  For  reaanus 
into  which  it  is  unnccoumry  to  enter,  the  tutorship  came  to  ui 
end  in  a  way  which  involved  an  unforeseen  pecitniarv  settle- 
ment ;  and  Lady  Byron  proposed  to  pay  jnst  double  whit 
Lieutenant  Arnold  thought  it  right  to  receive.  The  award  of 
the  arbitrator  sattstied  the  conscience  of  the  one,  and  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  other.  —  Ed,] 

1856. 

Janunrij  Gth.  — Read  a  nermou  preached  before  the  Queen. 

in    .Scotliiud,  and   by  her  ordered  to  be  printed.     It  will  do 


0  14th  nf  Sivcmbpr,  on  H.  C.  B.'f 
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ml  poor  Drown'H  fiinenl  <•»  the  7th 
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goody  being  anti-sacerdotal.  It  is  little  more  than  an  expan- 
sion of  a  saying  by  Dr.  Arnold  :  '*  I  wish  there  were  fewer 
religious  books,  but  that  all  books  were  in  a  religious  spirit.*' 

January  10th,  —  Dined  with  Mrs.  Bayne,  —  a  dinner  I  en- 
joyed ;  made  agreeable  by  BoxalL  There  were  two  friends 
from  the  country  and  a  liberal  clergyman.  There  was  not 
much  talk,  but  a  sort  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock  fight  be- 
tween Boxall  and  mysel£ 

January  24th.  —  At  breakfast  I  had  John  Wordsworth  and 
Derwent  Coleridge.  They  made  themselves  agreeable  to  me 
and  to  each  other.  We  looked  together  at  the  Flaxman  Gal- 
lery, and  this  they  seemingly  enjoyed.  This  visit  occasioned 
my  writing  a  longish  letter  to  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  though  chiefly 
giving  an  account  of  the  sad  state  of  so  great  a  number  of 
our  friends,  especially  Miss  Fen  wick  and  Mrs.  Clarkson. 

February  IsL  —  This  proved  a  melancholy  day.  Its  most 
material  incident  was  Mrs.  Dickenson's  announcement  of  dear 
Mrs.  Clarkson's  death,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  before. 
At  her  age,  with  her  excellent  character,  and  with  no  hope  of 
permanent  improvement  in  health,  life  could  be  of  no  value, 
and  death  hardly  an  object  of  dread.* 

Febniary  12th.  —  It  was  on  this  day  that  dear  Henry 
Hutchison  Robinson  died,  at  half  past  four,  a.  m.  It  was 
long  expected,  and  yet  wc  felt  it  for  a  moment  as  sudden. t 
This  telegraphic  mode  of  giving  intelligence  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. Dear  Henry  was  a  beautiful  blossom  ;  ho  afforded 
hopes ;  and  I  never  knew  a  sweeter,  a  purer,  or  a  more  ami- 
able and  interesting  youth.  He  was  altogether  an  object  of 
love.  I  had  looked  much  to  him  in  the  future.  This  is 
a  source  of  saduess,  but  is  nothing  to  the  grief  of  a  mother. 
John  Kenyon,  writing  a  note  of  s\Tnpathy,  on  the  25th  of 
February,  says :  "  Only  live  on,  and  this  once  smiling  world 
is  changed  into  a  huge  cemetery,  in  which  we  ourselves  hardly 
care  to  linger." 

March  2Ut,  —  I  finished  reading  in  bed  this  day  the  cor- 

•  A  fthort  notice  of  Mrs.  Clnrksion  apponred  in  the  Bury  Port^  Februan'  6, 
1956.     This  was  pro]>ably  from  the  pen  of  her  old  friend,  tt.  C.  R. 

t  His  death  trx)k  place  at  Tonpiay-  H.  C.  R.'s  Diary  show«<  how  deeply  he 
sympathized  in  all  tlio  alternatioii.H  of  ho|>eand  fear  in  his  pnuid-nephew's  lonjif 
illness,  and  how  ready  he  was  to  go  anywhere  in  Knglaiid  or  abroad,  if  change 
of  climate  were  advi-ied,  and  his  attendance  were  desirable.  The  body  was 
placeil  in  a  vault  in  the  bnryinjf-gronnd  attached  to  the  New  Gravel  Pit 
Chapel.  "  The  service  was  read  in  a  solemn  and  suitable  manner,  by  Mr. 
Knott,"  formerly  minister  at  Bury,  and  highly  respected  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bdt>iiuK>n. 
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respimdence  of  Goethe  and  Kuehel,  a  hook  dint  bad  ik^df 
intereiiUid  me,  and  which  exhifaiu  the  coudcaceoding  lovo  fi 
the  superiurand  the  reverential  udmiratiou  of  the  infisKr 
moat  huooiubly  towards  both  porticB.  My  personal  rvtvUtv- 
tiuna  ndded  to  mj  eDJoyment,  und  though  the  tDmtion  of  at 
is  not  fiattering  in  the  way  of  pr^ee.  yet  1  feel  it  se  nn  hminr 
to  have  my  name  even  bwt  written  by  the  jfretit  mau  nf  hi«  b^ 
ttcwinjpaniud  by  the  expresBinii  of,  or  an  implied,  gT">d-wilL 

April  13th.  —  E.  Field  told  mo  be  should  be  going  IoJiit, 
for  the  lust  time,  to  Mr.  S.  Hogers's  house  ;  and,  therefore.  I 
weiit  also.  The  pittnres  I  may  eee  RgKin,  but  the  houw  I 
ahitll,  probably,  uevor  mure  enter.  This  ie  one  of  the  tuonT 
reuont  loBnes. 

Lady  Braos  to  H.  C.  R 

....  This  NtUianal  vinds  up  tho  volume  \ 
its  projectors,     Tho  last  article  int«resta  mt  much  fl 

ciiiiKC-s  ;  aod  1  think  I  imdorstjiud  it.  Indeed  xnine  ^ 
fictioDB  seem  to  me  to  be  more  completely  exposed  than  ercr 
before  :  tho  two  atonement  theories,  for  instance.  And  yet 
the  Reviewer  does  not  appear  to  me  to  come  to  the  point  at 
lost,  nor  entirely  to  have  dismisBtd  the  mysterious  effitaCT 
doctrine.  My  own  belief  woidd  at  least  be  stated  more 
simply  thus  :  to  follow  Christ  is  the  way  to  be  reconciled,  or 
put  into  a  relationship  of  peace  and  harmony  with  the  will  of 
God  ;  a  man  so  reconciled  becomes  a  sotmd  man,  if  he  was  nnt 
liefore.  If  some  sav  that  the  siime  end  might  be  obtained  in  olktr 
ways,  I  am  not  anxious  to  refute  them  ;  only  gnmt  this  way 
to  be  succesafid.  Did  .lesus  say,  "  I  am  the  only  way,"  Ac.  I 
It  is  inferred  that  he  meant  it,  however  from  the  condemnation 
of  him  who  "  believeth  not,"  in  St.  John,  This  is  thought  n 
parewthesis  of  the  writer's  by  a  superior  critic  ;  Imt,  tikii^ 
the  common  reading,  1  see  in  it  no  more  than  the  assertion, 
that  lielief  in  the  truths  proclaimed  by  Christ  was  an  absolute 
condition  of  salvation  ;  and  all  experience  shows  it  to  I*  so  im 
f'let.  The  believer  in  those  principles  is  saved  from  the  heil 
of  "  malice,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness."  I  need  not  Irn 
to  liclicve  this  ;  I  can't  help  it.  It  is  a  question  whether  .Mrs. 
Wordsworth  is  more  "  envialile  "  fnini  her  Iwlief  in  a  "  futiin.'" 
than  from  her  belief  in  the  present ;  or,  more  explicitly,  I 
should  ascribe  her  happiness  to  her  consciousness  of  Ibii 
world's  moral  government,  rather  than  of  her  expectation  of 
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Itaimortalitj.  Her  "  atonement "  is  perfect.  The  author  of 
the  article  on  Goethe  appears  to  me  to  have  the  mind  which 
oould  dispel  the  illusions  surrounding  another  poet  without 
depreciating  his  claims  (not  fully  acknowledged  by  you )  to  the 
truest  inspiration.  Who  has  sought  to  distinguish  the  holy 
from  the  unholy  in  that  spirit  ]  —  to  prove  by  this  very  deg- 
radation of  the  one  how  high  the  other  was  ?  A  character  is 
never  done  justice  to  by  extenuating  faults  ;  so  I  do  not  agree 

to  nufi  bonnm.    It  is  kinder  to  read  the  blotted  page 

I  thank  you  for  the  proof  you  have  given  me  of  a  just  con- 
fidence in  my  sympathy,  by  telling  me  of  your  being  Irft  I 
had  wished  to  know  whether  yoiu*  relative  still  lingered.  You 
will  never  be  alone  in  the  human  world. 

April  20tk,  —  I  had  a  new  man  at  breakfast,  the  great 
Robert  Brown,  as  he  is  considered  by  many  the  first  botanist 
in  the  world.  I  know  him  only  as  a  man  of  fine  humor.  He 
is  known  by  his  travels  in  the  New  World,  and  his  importation 
of  thousands  of  new  species  of  plants.  He  is  now  feeble  in 
body,  but  an  unaffectedly  great  man  in  character.  There 
were  present,  also,  Boott,  Stock,  and  Charles  Murch. 

May  4t^.  —  This  day  has  been  marked  by  a  variety  of  im- 
pressions which  would  admit  of  amplification,  if  I  were  so 
disposed.  Afler  reading  Ruskin,  and  hearing,  at  E^ex  Street, 
a  peace  sermon,  and  lunching  with  Sarah,  I  went  out  on  a 
melancholy  walk.  The  first  fact  I  learned  was  the  death  of  a 
very  estimable  person,  Miss  Weston.*  I  next  called  on  Ken- 
yon.  I  found  Procter  there,  and  afterwards  Hawthorn  came. 
Miss  Bayley  received  me  with  tears,  considering  Kenyon's  case 
hopeless.  F  was  sent  for  to  him.  He  was  sitting  in  his  arm- 
chair, and  received  me  with  a  heart v  shake  of  the  hand  and 
a  smile.  From  his  manner  of  speaking  I  should  not  have  sup- 
posed him  to  be  suffering  from  dangerous  disease.  He  thanked 
me  for  calling,  and  spoke  in  terms  of  warm  friendship.  He 
said  :  **  Remember  me  to  good  Dr.  Boott.  Give  him  that  [put- 
ting a  small  seal  into  my  hand],  and  tell  him  I  always  loved 
him."     He  added,  "  The  seal  is  not  worth  a  penny."    I  smiled, 

*  I  first  saw  the  Miss  Wontons  in  1839.  They  once  liveil  nt  Rurv,  and,  mv 
name  being  mentioned,  I  was  intHnhiced  by  Miss  Weston's  desire.  She  told  me 
afterwards  that  her  father  spoke  of  niv  bro'^lier  as  the  most  sensible  mnn  he 
used  to  see  at  the  Angel  Club.  The  Miss  We«'tons  went  to  Rome,  an<l  I  pive 
them  a  letter  to  Miss  Mackenzie.  On  their  retnni  our  acauaintance  becnme 
more  intimate.  Miss  Weston  was  a  woman  of  superior  understanding  and  at- 
tainments. .She  was  an  admirer  of  Wonlsworth:  Keuyon  and  I  brougtit  then 
together.     Wordsworth  professed  great  respect  for  her. 
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and  said  I  wmtld  give  it  to  Dr.  Boott  with  pleaaurc.      It  it% 
tj-iangular  little  seiil,  of  u  sort  of  amber. 

3i<ty  lOtk.  —  I  diued  agaiu  at  Mia*  Coutta's.  I  wiu  kindJ; 
rewivtid,  and  had  a  veiy  pletisiint  eveuiug.  An  inl«reetiii£ 
BUl^ect.  to  talk  ou  was  the  sale  of  Rogers's  pictiinea.  of  wYatb 
UIks  Coutts  has  been  a  very  \&rgfi  purchaser  ;  and  fivi  |^n» 
credit  by  the  good  taste  she  showed  in  her  selecttuii.  Souk 
hulf-do^en  of  my  favoritea  were  there  :  "The  MolxatppwlGiri": 
"  The  Lady  Sketching  "  ;  "  The  Cnpid  and  Psyche  "  (the  oalj 
piutiiru  I  di»hke  of  Sir  Joshua's) ;  the  Raphael,  — -  "  Cliri»t  in 
tha  Uardeu";  the  Paul  Veronese  *' Festival."  There  would 
he  no  end  should  1  go  ou.  I  was  glad  to  Hud  that  the  worlu 
ofPlaimauaoM  very  high.  The  marble  "Cupid"  and  ■'Psjcfw" 
Miss  Dcnman  had  some  idea  of  buying  ;  liut  she  rejoiced  when 
she  heard  that  the  "  Cupid  "  fetched  £.  1 15,  and  the  "  Paydie  ' 
£125!!! 

liADT  ByROH'  to  R.  C.  R. 

1   CAHBHIIHiE  TliKRACE.  Jul,T  IR.  ISM. 

I  have  a  mind  to  say  something  more  about  tht  '■  rannif** 
tations."  I  omit  "  spiritual  "  desig;nedly,  aa  iu  that  word  tlic 
ijuestiou  is  begged. 

It  appears  to  me  that  no  one  who  has  accepted  the  resur- 
rection as  an  hutlortcal  fact  can  refuse  assent  to  the  accumu- 
lated evidences  of  these  rrappfarancet.  1  do  not  like  the  asao- 
ciations  commonly  formed  with  the  word  "  resurrection  "  :  as  if 
that  Ixidy  which  was  laid  in  the  grave  were  ^eo^galli)^ed.  St- 
Paul  states  that  the  body  is  "  new  "  ;  and  all  the  expressions 
respecting  Christ's  reappearance  are  reconcilable  with  thnt 
BUjipOHition. 

But  though  1  should  reject  tlie  resurrection  if  it  had  no 
claim  to  belief  except  trom  testimony  in  a  remote  age.  and  hv 
no  means  completely  satisfactory.  I  accept  it  with  a  strong 
perHUUHJon  of  its  probability,  ou  the  groimd.  first,  of  its  lieini; 
the  flit  litmrnt  of  the  life  ;  secondly,  of  ita  baviug  been  the  as- 
sured expectation  of  Him  who  was  all  truth  as  regarded  hu- 
man nature  in  its  rmbwlifii  state,  and  therefore  most  likely  lo 
know  alxnit  its  Jinfiii/if/iei/  ;  thirdly,  of  the  hannonloiisness 
of  the  objects  of  the  risen  Christ  (as  narrated)  with  those  o( 
his  earthly  career  :  "  Feed  my  sheep,"  4c. 

Having  rested  tranc|nillj'  in  that  faith  from  a  very  earlv  a^-e, 
I  could  not  he  troubled  by  Middleton  or  Strauss.  You  will 
observe,  however,  that  not  one  of  the  fhree  reasons  given  above 
applies  to  the  "  manifestations."  for  — 
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L.  There  is  no  life-course  so  unique  and  so  defined  as  to 
nt  to  "  a  fidfilment "  (as  far  as  I  know),  —  the  point  to 
ich  all  the  rays  converged. 

I.  The  beings  who  are  said  to  have  reappeared  had  not,  as 
n,  shown  Christ's  unerring  knowledge  of  '*what  was  in 

71. 

$.  The  statements  made  concerning  the  reappearing  of  knoum 
Bonages  have  not  that  seal  of  truth  impressed  by  self-like- 
a.  We  should  not  say,  *'  He  is  like  himself/'  as  we  could 
of  Jesus  Christ,  when  presented  to  us  by  those  whose 
earts  burned  within  them  "  to  see  their  Master  again. 

Av^ust  26th.  —  Donne  walked  with  me  to  Dr.  Boott's.  We 
t  there  Bartlett,  formerly  an  actor,  and  the  maker  of  his 
n  fortune.  He  is  praised  by  Boott  as  a  man  of  exemplary 
>dness  and  integrity,  a  clear-headed,  sensible  man,  seventy- 
ee  years  old.  The  talk  was  chiefly  about  the  drama,  actors. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Jack  Banister,  also  lauded  by  Boott 
a  pre-eminently  good  man ;  and  I,  being  older  than  either, 
lid  join  in  talking  of  old  actors.  Bartlett  is  naturally  a 
liser  of  the  old  school  of  actors.  Indeed  he  spoke  kindly 
most  men.  I  enjoyed  the  evening  much. 
Sfptenibe?^  9th.  —  I  dined  at  home,  and  then  went  to  the 
»atre,  merely  to  see  Robson ;  and  that  I  did  to  my  perfect 
isfaction.  His  variety  of  power  is  beyond  all  my  expecta^ 
n.  I  could  not  at  first  recognize  him  in  the  florid,  smooth- 
ed Baron.  The  green-eyed  monster,  Jetdousy,  is  admirably 
jresented  by  him.  His  expression  is  marvellous.  After- 
rds  I  saw  him  in  a  parody  of  "  Medea."  A  gentleman  who 
near  me  in  the  pit-stalls  told  me  that  his  burlesque  imita- 
n  of  Kistori  was  excellent. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

October  1, 18W. 
Professor  Scott  related  a  mot  of  Talleyrand  to  Madame  de 
lel  on  occasion  of  her  "Delphine,"  which  was  thought  to 
itain  a  representation  of  Talleyrand  in  the  character  of  an 
.  woman.  On  her  pressing  for  his  opinion  of  that  work,  ho 
d  :  "  That  is  the  work  —  is  it  not  ] —  in  which  you  and  I 
t  exhibited  in  the  disguise  of  females." 

November  13th.  —  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Reid.  Speaking  of 
xriet  Martineau,  she  says :   '^  She  can  write  a  fine  leader. 
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aud  plan  Bometiiiog  iisofiil  for  her  ueighbors,  while  her  vui«  it 
lost  IVom  debility." 

Lecrmlifr  dd.  —  The  mLiniiiig  hiw  been  aniiously  spcuU  tui 
marked  by  bad  nuwH.  Miss  Allou  soiit  a  mpssen;t;e>'  ti>  iutmi 
me,  that,  by  telegraph,  the  aewe  came  of  Kenyou  «  deulh.  It 
was  ejipected,  For  the  preauiit,  uo  more  of  this  sad  i-wnt 
He  was  a  prosperoiis  aud  munlhoent  mati. 

DeceaJier  ISfk.  —  1  liavo  this  momiRg  been  looking  at  thr 
portrait  of  W.  S.  Landor.  seut  mo  yesterday  by  Btxitk  i 
present  fi-om  him  aud  MisB  Bayley." 

Decfmhtr  SUt.  —  I  closod  the  year  in  good  spirita,  thuuah  i 
feel  my  faeulties  lire  declining.  Vut,  a«  I  am  uou-  far  in  mt 
eighty 'Seoond  year  (in  less  than  three  months  it  will  bp  ouiu- 
pleted),  and  being  fullv  aonsible  of  the  luati  of  memory,  I  slull 
not  be  remina  in  making  all  the  necessary  prepaTHtioni  fcr 
securing  others  from  harm.  After  Dr.  Aikin  hail  Kiilfen^  hn 
first  attack  of  paralyws,  he  aaid;  "  1  tuusl  make  ihu  iin*i  I 
can  of  the  salvage  of  life," 

1857. 

Jnniiarff  15th.  —  J  found  enjoyment  in  the  cleverness  of  i'"' 
nimiliers  of  the  Timr*  aud  the  last  Examiner.  In  a  letter  b; 
Holyoake,  the  atheist,  is  an  epigram  by  his  friend  Elliott,  tbe 
Corn-law  Rhynier,  vhich  settles  the  question,  —  What  is  * 
commuutst  1  —  One  who  has  yearnings  for  equal  division  of 
imequal  earnings.  Idler  or  bungler,  he  is  willing  to  fork  out 
his  penny  and  pocket  yoiir  shilling.  He  who  is  nut  satisli<<<i 
witli  this  will  not  bo  siitisfied  with  any  elaborate  reasoning:  i>d 
the  subject. 

March  30tk.  —  My  evening  with  Miss  Bayley  aa  agreeable 
as  tlie  preceding.  She  haa  lent  me  a  list  of  the  legacies  given 
by  Kenyon,  of  wiiich  1  will  make  mention  hereafter,  wlicii 
c4>pio<l  by  nic.  I  can  oidy  eay  uow,  tliat  it  shows  on  the  |Mrt 
of  Kenyon  great  anxiety  to  do  good  wherever  he  could. 

[On  a  pajier  in  which  H.  C.  K.  has  copied  out  this  list  of  Im» 
cie.i,  he  has  written  :  "  John  Kenyon,  an  excellent  man.  a  native 
of  the  West  India  Islands.  Ho'  left  more  than  £  UO.mMHu 
legacies  to  individuals.t     Af^'nerous  man,  aud  fond  of  hterary 

■  (Kpiivmi-*  rc-iiliiiirv  IpkiiIms.]  ll  i«  not  thp  nnrtmit  bv  Boxnll.  1ml  nun 
M'\W\w  «*  a  nk.-m-.. "  ll  ivH*  iliv  w.,rk  of  n  vouiig  mild.  n»in«l  Yi-hrr.  i« 
wlhim  Keiivoii  1.«k  inlpn.-t.  —  H.  C.  K. 

t  Mr.  uiiil  Mr..  Riijvviiiii^  rc^eive.l  IciTiii-ic^  HmotinlmE  to  m'lre  than  Its 
thousnnrl  puuiidni  miiJ  I),  U.  I'ruclei  between  sin  anil  Beven  tiKNiMuid. 
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society,  and  that  of  artists.  He  wrote  elegant  verses,  and 
printed  volumes  of  poetry  for  his  friends."  Elsewhere  there 
are  remarks  of  H.  C.  R.  on  his  friend,  which  may  aptly  have 
a  place  here :  **  John  Kenyon  has  the  face  of  a  Benedictine 
monk,  and  the  joyous  tiilk  of  a  good  fellow."  "  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  *  Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance,'  and  he  delights  in  see- 
ing at  his  hospitable  table  every  variety  of  literary  notabilities, 
and  therefore  he  has  been  called  *a  feeder  of  lions.'" —  "  He 
is  more  bent  on  making  the  happy  happier,  than  on  making 
the  imhappy  less  unhappy,  —  a  distinction  1  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  noticed."  —  **  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  his 
own  departure,  and  while  he  happily  retained  possession  of  a 
disposing  mind,  memory,  and  understanding,  that  he  received 
notice  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attiiched.  As  there  was  no  relation  sufficiently  near  to  have 
formed  expectations,  which  are  sometimes  thought  to  consti- 
tute rights,  he  devoted  the  last  few  days  of  his  life  to  the  dic- 
tation of  codicils,  promoting  with  conscientious  discrimination 
the  happiness  of  numerous  friends,  —  a  few  literary,  but  the 
greater  number  known  only  in  private  circles,  —  and  so  among 
eighty  legatees,  including  annuitants,  nearly  exhausting  his 
ample  means."]* 

April  7th,  —  I  had  several  interesting  matters  before  me  to- 
day. The  one  most  agreeable  is  the  recent  appointment  of 
Donne  to  the  Exaniinership  of  Plays,  which  he  has  held  as 
deputy  to  John  Kemble.     I  called  on  him  to  congratulate  him. 

Ajyril  28th.  —  The  only  incident  of  the  day  was  my  dinner 
at  Mocatta's,  Jun.  A  small  party  of  eight.  There  came,  in  the 
evening,  a  larger  party.     I  was  accosted  in  a  pleasant  way  by 

•  The  followinf^  extnict  U  fmin  a  sketch  of  Kcnvon,  by  G.  S.  Ilillnrd. 
"which  appeannl  ui  the  BonUm  Ihuly  Gmrier^  and  of  which  H.  C.  R.  distributed 
inaiiv  copies  printed  in  a  HeiMinitc  Vurin :  — 

**  tte  was  at  that  time  alwiut  sixty-six  years  old,  a  man  of  an  ample  frame 
and  portly  presence,  —  with  a  florid  Kn^lish  complexion,  a  pleasant,  comj>an- 
ionublc  blue  eye,  a  bald  he:id.  and  an  expanded  brow  which  looked  a*  if  it  had 
never  been  dnrkened  by  a  frown.  He  had  the  asficct  of  a  man  who  had  en- 
joyed life  wisely,  but  nut  t<K)  well:  and  who  had  breathed  no  air  but  that  of 
cheerftilness  and  hapjiiness.  There  were  no  lines  of  care,  no  scars  of  conflict, 
no  stains  of  stniggie,  npon  his  serene  ami  pentle  front;  but  all  pave  evidence 
of  a  warm  heart,  apKxl  dijjestion,  a  sunny  temper,  and  an  enjoyable  nature. 
But  there  wits  no  overlaying  of  the  intellectual  by  the  physical;  the  stamp  of 
the  scholar  and  the  jnMitieninn  was  as  marked  as  that  of  the  other  elements  I 
have  noted.  There  was  somethinjr  peculiarly  winning  in  his  manner,  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  ex])ressi<)ns  of  his  face.  You  were  at  case  with 
liim  in  a  moment.  The  very  pni>*p  of  his  hand  had  something  cordial  and  as- 
suring in  it,  as  if  you  felt  the  pnlse  of  the  heart  beating  thnaigh  it.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  '  Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolemnoe,'  ho  wrote  '  A  Day  at  Tivoli,'  and 
many  other  [kjculs,  —  three  volumes  in  all." 
VOL.  II.  20 
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Frank  Stone,  the  pniatcr  of  Qiiillinan's  diuighter.    Wordmortli 
wrute  a  Iteautiful  iSonnct  on  the  picture. 

May  3il,— At  the  Atbetucum.  read  in  the  aevr  SditiUr^ 
liniiev)  an  uimisinji  paper  on  Boswell.  The  rctieoer  ihiaki 
tbat  Miicaulity  de'spises  the  bio^rrapher  too  much,  nrhile  he  tou 
highly  pniiites  the  biography,  as  if  it  did  not  require  a  eertAtii 
sense  uf  what  ought  to  he  selected  in  order  to  produce  u  wiirk 
superior  to  any  other  in  exigteni.-e  of  the  class.  Johnson  ndvisi'd 
Boswell  not  to  e^^nV  depredittingly  of  himself.  The  world  will 
repeat  the  evil  report,  luid  make  no  nllowuicc  fctr  the  sonrot 
Unuxual  candor  !  N.  B.  —  It  n-onld  have  been  well  ftir mc  hmi 
I  distinctly  rocognixed  this  truth  before.  It  is  too  lata  for  ok 
now  to  change  my  practice. 

JhIi/  19tA.  —  Lady   Craiitvorth   quoted    a   Baying  of   Lord 
LyndhurBt :  "  A  Chanoellor  a  work  may  lie  divided  iulo  dire* 
clusseB  :  firHt,    the   huainesa    that   ia    worth  the  lultor  duno;'  i 
second,  that  whii-h  does  itself;  third,  the  work   which  t*  nodi 
done  nt  Mil."  ^ 

ISrptember  9th.  —  Why  time  appears  to  fly  more  rapidly  in 
old  age  than  youth  is  ingeniously  accounted  for  by  Soinw 
Jcnyus.  Each  year  is  compared  with  the  whole  life.  The 
twentieth  at  one  time  is  the  seventeenth  at  another,  and  that, 
of  courKe,  appears  less  ;  but  in  fact  there  is,  perhaps,  this  real 
difference,  that  in  a  given  time  one  does  less  in  old  age.  .Ul 
this  day,  for  instAuce,  was  spent  in  reading  less  than  a  hun- 
dred pages  of  Froude. 

H,  C-  R.  TO  Paynter. 

Septemtwr  10,  lesT. 
When  you  use  the  word  "  Christian,"  you,  1  know,  do  not,  as 
raauv  do,  or  once  did,  think  that  Christianity  conaistg  in  the 
idolatroiis  belief  of  the  presence  of  the  Deity  in  a  piece  of 
bread,  or  in  the  five  points  of  metaphysic  fkith.  These  are  the 
sad  shells  which  enclose  the  kernel.  1  would  aay,  as  you 
doubtless  think,  that  Christianity  is  not  destroyed  by  its 
vehicle.  It  is  fonnd  more  or  leas  damiigcd  everj-whcre.  I  did 
not  mean  to  set  up  my  8])eculation  against  yours :  and, 
thoujrh  what  I  write  woiild  be  a  heresy  which  desen-ed  the 
fagot  in  a  past  age,  yet  I  do  not  use  it  to  attack  auybody. 

[Two  other  extracts  on  the  same  subject  may  be  given  here, 
though  :mt  actually  written  in  this  year; — ] 

1  am  not  anxious  to  make  converts  to  dogmas,  but  I  am  verj 
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anxious  that  serious  men  of  other  {gnu  should  be  willing  to  re- 
ceive us  as  members  of  the  one  Catholic  Church,  and  I  think 
that  among  the  Churchmen  of  the  Whately  school  this  may 
not  be  hard  to  obtain. 

The  religious  enthusiasts  will  make  sacrifices,  which  the  re- 
ligious thinkers  will  not.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  thinkers 
are  not  sincere  in  their  professions ;  but  it  is,  I  suppose,  the 
same  turn  of  mind  which  makes  them  think,  and  produces  a 
coolness  of  character.  This  is  a  sad  experience  ;  but  it  does 
not  affect  one's  convictions. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  James  Mottram,  Jun.,  Esq. 

September  12,  1867. 

It  is  a  reasonable  request  jou  make  me,  that,  having  put  into 
your  hands  Wordsworth's  Poems,  I  should  give  you  some  as- 
sistance in  setting  about  to  read  them ;  otherwise  you  might 
be  alarmed  at  the  undertaking.  Much,  indeed  intensely,  as  I 
love  Wordsworth,  —  acknowledging  that  I  owe  more  to  him 
than  any  other  f)oet  in  our  language,  —  yet  when  I  look  at  the 
single  volume  which  comprehends  the  whole  collection,  I  feel 
some  apprehension  that  any  young  person  who  may  open  it 
will  be  inclined  to  shut  it  again,  and  look  no  further  than  the 
title  and  a  few  pages  beyond.  All  poetry,  except  the  namitive, 
requires  an  effort  to  get  on  with  ;  and  Wllads  are  popular  from 
their  brevity  and  ease.  But  a  poem  is  worth  nothing  that  is 
not  a  companion  for  years,  and  this  is  what  distinguishes 
Wordsworth  from  the  herd  of  poets.  He  lasts,  I  love  him 
more  now  than  1  did  fifty  years  ago.  You  will  see  few  men 
advanced  in  life  who  will  say  the  same  of  Lord  Byron,  even 
though  they  once  loved  him,  —  that  is,  as  I  did  Wordsworth, 
from  the  beginning.  You  have,  I  dare  say,  heard  that  Words- 
worth was,  for  l)etween  twenty  and  thirty  years,  utterly  de- 
cried, and  mainly  through  the  satire  in  the  EfHnhnrgh  Revieio.  , 
In  my  youth,  1  fell  in  with  th<>se  of  his  works  then  just  pub-  u 
lished,  and  bectune  a  passionate  lover.  I  knew  many  by  heart, 
and  on  my  journeys  was  always  repeating  or  reading  them.  I 
made  many  converts.  Wordsworth  had  to  create  his  public. 
He  formed  the  taste  of  the  age  in  a  great  measure.  Even 
Byron,  who  affected  to  ridicule  him  (and  Wordsworth  laid  him- 
self open  to  ridicule),  nevertheless  studied  and  imitated  him. 
The  third  and  fourth  cantos  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  were  written 
under  Wordsworth's  inspiration,  that  is,  as  to  style ;  in   mat- 
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t«r.  nothing  can  be  more  oppiiaed.  TLecavu^  of  chcoppaiitHfi, 
and  the  pretext  for  the  aatim,  lieu  in  thi.'  aimpU  ttgU,  ou  wiiidi 
uvtvy  abuse  was  lavished.  WurdHworth  was  of  ujiinton  thit 
pMitiTit^-  will  value  most  those  h-riwU  hiJlads  which  weremMi 
laii^ht-d  at.  He  may  be  partial  in  thia  opinion  ;  certainlr  tliey 
an!  the  most  eharacteritfu:  This  he  said  to  me  when  I  tfr 
tiutrk^d  that  no  metrical  form  of  his  Tartous  poems  alionied  ma 
sii  ^freat  [ileaaure  as  the  Sonnets.  "  You  are  quite  wron^,"  ha 
rnpiiod.  But  1  forget  that  my  object  is  not  to  diasert  M 
Wordsworth  as  a  poet,  but  to  give  you  my  opinion  u  to  tit 
arrUr  in  which  the  poems  should  be  read,  and  which  of  thou 
may  be  altogether  passed  over.  I  would  not  recouunead  ton 
to  begin  with  the  Preface,  wise  and  convincing  as  it  is:! 
would  wait  a  little  before  entering  on  the  controverey,  I  e^ 
thuao  prone  writings  much  :  indeed,  1  hope  one  day  there  will 
be  a  coUcotkHi  of  hie  proae  compoaitiona 

I  shall  now  go  over  the  contents  of  the  volunie,  and  put 
down  the  titles  of  those  poems  that  are  to  he  read  at  si! 
e^t'iJts,  mid  those  ihii!  are  to  l)e  read  tirst.  1  go  over  the 
single  volume  r^ularly  :  — 

"  Pofm*  leriitfn  in  Toulk."  —  (Pass  them  over,  unread.) 

"  Po^ns  refrrrin^  If)  tkf  Prri/id  nf  Cktlrikood."  —  Amnng 
them  read  :  "  Lncy  Gray  "  ;  •  "  We  are  Seven  "  ;  •  "  The 
i»n)rest  Djiy."  This  may  be  enotigh  on  a  first  perusal.  On  t, 
second  nearly  all  are  good.  "Alice  Fell"  is  the  one  least 
worthy,  and  which  caused  moat  reproach. 

"Po^roj.  /»undf<l  on  the  .4/wf tVinj.."  —  •  " The  Brothers'; 
"Miihncl":  'Loiiisa";  "The  Armenian  Lady's  Love"; 
•  "  She  dwelt  among  the  t'ntrodden  Ways  "  ;  "  'T  is  said  that 
Home  have  died  for  Love "  ;  [•  "  Let  other  Bards  of  Angela 
sin;;"  ;  and  •  "  Yes,  thou  art  fair,"  i&c.]  (These,  I  know  from 
Wcinlsworth  himself,  were  made  on  his  wife.)  In  this  section 
is  found  one  of  the  poems  about  which  most  controversy  hiw 
l>oen  held,  —  *'  The  Idiot  Boy."  Lord  Byron's  joke  was  thut 
the  subject  of  the  poem  must  have  been  the  poet.  Let  it  be 
rend  hereafter,  not  yet.  Wordsworth  would  not  permit  a  selec- 
tion to  be  publifihed  which  did  not  include  this. 

"  PiM-tiu  OH  Ikf  iinmin//  of  Plactt  "  are  founded  on  feelings  so 
personal,  that,  with  all  my  admiration  of  them,  I  would  not 
recommend  any  for  a  first  perusal  of  Wordsworth. 

"  Porim  of  tlif  fam-ff."  —  One  of  the  least  clear  of  Words- 

•  For  eiplniuiiion  of  asterisks  SM  the  end  of  tlia  letter. 
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worth^s  disquisitions,  and  in  which  he  differed  from  Coleridge, 
is  his  distinction  between  Fancy  and  Imagination.  Hereafter 
it  will  be  seen  that  Imagination  is  the  higher,  and  Fancy  the 
lower  power.  I  can  only  set  out  a  few  in  either  class  : 
*  **  To  the  Daisy  " ;  "  To  the  same  Flower  "  ;  ♦  "  To  the  Small 
Celandine " ;  "To  the  same  Flower." 

"  Poems  of  the  Imagination:'  —  *  "  To  the  Cuckoo  "  ;  [*  "  A 
Night  Piece  "  ;  *  "  Yew  Trees  "]  (in  Wordsworth's  own  opinion, 
his  best  specimens  of  blank  verse).  "  She  was  a  Phantom  of 
Delight "  (Mrs.  Wordsworth).  "  0  Nightingale,  thou  surely 
art  " ;  ♦  "  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  Cloud  "  ;  "  Ruth  "  ;  "  The 
Thorn  "  ;  ♦  "  Resolution  and  Independence  "  ;  ♦  "  Hart-leap 
Well "  ;  *  "  Lines  composed  above  Tintem  Abbey  "  ;  *  "  Lao- 
damia  " ;  "  Presentiments  "  ;  ♦  "  A  Jewish  Family."  The  four- 
teen poems  set  down  in  the  class  of  Imaginative  Poems  are  of 
such  characteristic  quality,  that  whoever  has  read  them  with- 
out eiyoyment  should  not  be  teased  with  any  reconmiendation 
to  read  more.  I  could  have  added  to  the  number,  but  should 
have  rendered  the  selection  too  numerous.  "  Peter  Bell  "  and 
**  The  Waggoner  "  are  among  those  I  could  best  spare,  and  do 
not  rcconmiend. 

**  Miscellaneous  Sojinets:'  —  "Wordsworth,"  says  Landor,  his 
bitter  enemy,  "  has  written  more  fine  Sonnets  than  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  language  besides."  I  can  only  put  part  of  the 
lines  :  i.  "  Nuns,  fret  not " ;  ix.  "  Praised  be  the  Art " ; 
XXIV.,  v.,  vi.  "  Specimens  of  Translations  from  Michael 
Angelo  "  ;  xxxiii.     "  The  World  is  too  much  with  us." 

Part  Second.  "  Scorn  not  the  Sonnet " ;  ["  To  Lady  Beau- 
mont";  "  To  Lady  Mary  Lowther."]  (No  Court  ever  produced 
anything  more  graceful.)  xxii.  "Hail  Twilight"!  Repeat- 
ing this,  and  another  on  a  Painting,  to  Tieck,  he  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  an  English  Goethe  !  "  xxxiii.  "  Pure  Element  of 
Waters  "  ;  xxxvi.  "  Earth  has  not  anything,"  &c. 

Part  Third.  xxxii.,  in.  Two  on  a  Likeness;  xlvi. 
"  Proud  were  ye.  Mountains."  I  have  found  the  selecting 
hard. 

"  MeTnorials  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland,  1803:'  —  "  Rob  Roy's 
Grave "  ;  "  The  Matron  of  Jedborough  " ;  *  "  Yarrow  Un- 
vUited  "  ;  ♦  "  The  Blind  Highland  Boy." 

^^ Memorials  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland,  181^:'  —  ♦  "Yarrow 
Visited  "  ;  compare  with  "  Yarrow  Unvisited." 

"  Poems  dedicated  to  Natioiud  Independence  and  Liberty:'  — 
J  abstain  from  selecting  any  from  this  class.    Let  it  all  be  read 
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in  due  time.     Southey  echwd  a  remark  of  mioe,  th»t  vhnnvt 
BtripB  tht'se  poems  of  their  poetry  will  find  the  naked  |*w  I 
to  be  wtwloui  of  R  high  cbaract«r.     The  "  Than kjigi vim;  *^' 
clnsca  thin  set 

"  MrmoriaU    of  a   Tour   on  the  Cmtinent,    ISgO.'  —  TV* 
should  be  read  in  connection  also,  hut  for  the  present  tnar  Iw    ' 
selected,    "  Was  it  to  disenchant  or  to  undo  " ;  "  O  fnr  tie 
Hi-lp  of  Angels  "  ;  "  Elegiac Stanaw  "  (H.C.  R.  n.-asthe/rio/ 
and  he  supplied  the  Introduction). 

"MrmoriaU  of  a  Tour  in  /M/y."  —  These  may  i*  trad  ia 
connection,  othorwiae  tli«y  do  not  belong  to  the  l>c*t  of  Irii 
wurks,  but  are  very  wise  "  The  ^jptian  Maid  "  may  bt  nwl 
hereafter.     It  is  gracefully  mmaiilic. 

The  "  Dwldon  Smutett"  we  exi]uisjtely  refined  ;  to  I*  stnfitd 
hereafter.  It  is  uot  easy  to  separate  any  bj  exulting  or  ci- 
eluding. 

"The  White  Doe  of  Rfktonf."  —  Jef^y.  in  the  Afiirfws* 
Srvirw,  deckres  this  to  have  the  distinction  of  being  ttr  w*? 
imml  /n-rm  rvrr  ifriltrii.  In  a  cerliiin  technical  eeost,  unit  with 
reference  to  Rrhitrary  rules,  it  may  !«.  If  so,  I  would  rstber 
lie  the  nnthor  of  Wo'rds worth's  worst  than  Jeffrey's  best  It  it 
not  Wordsworth's  best,  certainly. 

"  The  KccletiaHical  Simnetx"  ought  to  be  studied  by  faimwlio 
would  favorably  appreciate  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  in 
copi"!ction  with  the  "  Book  of  the  Church,  "  by  Southev.  Sa 
XX.  is  reeommcnded  for  its  wise  and  lilwrHl  concliisioa  I  re- 
[watcd  It  to  O'Connell,  and  he  acknowledged  its  excellence.  All 
the  varied  charms  of  reli|;ion  arc  collected  in  these  Sonnel^ 
Thoujih  licensed  falsely  of  bigotry,  Wordsworth  shows  that  he 
can  do  justice  to  the  Xon-cons.  "in  "Part  3,  vi.,  "  Clerical  In- 
tcjjTity,  "  Milton  has  justice  done  him,  —  Milton,  the  Non-con. 

"  Ynrrovy  Rrvixiird  "  is  not  equal  to  the  other  two  on  Yar- 
row. But  the  Sonnet  on  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  A  Trouble  not  of 
tJloudu, "  is  among  the  verv  liost. 

"  Tour  in  Sfotfind,  lS.il,'"  should  be  read  after  the  other 
Bcoti;h  Tours. 

"  Ei-eniitf  Vohinfirieg." — This  is  one  of  the  later  poems 
{lUTii).  It  JH  the  charncteristic  of  these  to  be  less  striking  snd 
remiirkiibli',  und  less  otijcctionnhle,  —  more  like  the  poems  :rf 
other  mi'n. 

"Pwntsnn  ft  Tniir  in  ISSSr —  \  made  this  journey  with 
Wordsworth.  The  remark  made  before  applies  to  these.  I 
would  notice  only,  though  others  may  lie  equal,  "  Lowther,  in 
thy  majestic  pile  are  seen.  " 
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Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Reflection"  — *  "  Eipostulation  and 
Reply";  II.  " The  Tables  turned " ;  ♦in.  "Ldnes  written  in 
Early  Spring  " ;  v.  "  To  my  Sister  " ;  ♦  vi.  "  Simon  Lee  "  ;  ♦  viii. 
"  A  Poet's  Epitaph" ;  *  x.  "  Matthew  " ;  ♦xi.  "  Two  April  Morn- 
ings "  ;  XII.  **  The  Fountain" ;  ♦  xiii.  "  Three  Sonnets  on  Per- 
sonal Talk  "  ;  ♦  xviii.  "  Fidelity."  These  last  poems  are  the 
most  characteristic,  and  therefore  most  decisive  of  the  reader's 
taste.  The  **  Ode  to  Duty,"  and  the  "  Happy  Warrior,"  on  the 
other  hand,  among  the  most  correct  and  dignified. 

**  Sonnets  dedicated  to  Liberty  and  OrderP  —  The  remark 
made  on  "  Poems  dedicated  to  National  Independence  "  applies 
equally  to  these.  Indeed,  one  does  not  see  why  the  classes 
are  separated.     These  should  be  studied  hereafter. 

"  Sonnets  on  the  Punishment  of  Death  "  have  more  truth  than 
poetry. 

"  Miscellaneous:"  —  "  The  Horn  of  Egremont  Castle." 

"  Inscriptions:^  —  "  Hopes,  what  are  they  1 "  A  sort  of  con- 
tinuation of  "  The  Longest  Day."  All  these  Inscriptions 
deserve  perusal  hereafter. 

"  Chaucer  Modernized  "  may  be  passed  over. 

''Referring  to  Old  Age^ —  •  **The  Old  Cumberland  Beg- 
gar."    One  of  the  very  best. 

"  Epitaphs  and  Elegiac  Pieces:^  —  All  excellent  I  can  se- 
lect only  "  Elegiac  Stanzas  "  ;  "  To  the  Daisy." 

"  Ode  —  Intimations  of  Immortalittf:^  —  This  is  the  grand- 
est of  Wordsworth's  smaller  poems,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  grand- 
est ode  in  the  English  language.  But  let  it  be  passed  over  for 
the  present.  It  is,  as  some  say,  mystical.  It  treats  of  a  mys- 
tery, certainly. 

"  The  Excursion  "  is  to  he  studied  with  attention,  as  it  will 
be  read  with  delight  by  all  who  have  perused  with  love  the 
poems  already  recommended. 

This  applies  also  to  the  Prelude, 

This  list  has  swollen  to  such  a  size  that  I  have  been  forced 
to  go  over  it  again,  and  put  a  *  to  those  which  I  think  might 
be  first  read.  If,  when  this  is  done,  the  reader  has  not  already 
acquired  a  taste  for  Wordsworth,  it  would  be  loss  of  time  to 
goon.t 

t  In  another  letter  on  the  pame  subjert,  H.  C.  R.  says  :  — 
**I  owe  much  of  the  hnpnhiess  of  mv  life  to  the  effect  produced  on  me. 
first  by  his  workn,  and  then  l)y  his  frion<lship.    I  am  by  no  means  a  general 

raider  of  poetrv,  and  require  a  substantial  and  moral  drill  In  all 

There  are  two  idyls,  or  pastoral  poem^,  wiiich  dear  Charles  Lamb  used  to 
place  after  the  Gospels,  which  should  appertain  to  a  tecond  count  of  Words« 
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Srptembur  15th.  —  I  have  gone  over  Goothe'B  opioimut  tnin»- 
lated  liy  Wiiickatern.  Ttie  charm  gone.  Tbi-ry  are  ti  few  ad 
mirahle  speuimeiis,  which  I  bore  insert,  having  fiuishcd  ib« 
little  volume.  They  Hre  the  beet,  as  well  u&  the  «b(irt«sl : 
'•  Nothiiig  is  more  terrible  than  active  ignorance." —  '■  1  nill 
listen  to  any  one's  winvictionn,  but  pmy  keep  your  doubtv  to 
yourself;  I  have  plenty  of  my  own."- —  "  Great  paasiuus  u« 
iiiourahle  difleases  ;  the  very  remedies  make  them  wdtbc."  — 
"  Our  ndversories  tiiink  they  refuto  us  when  they  rvitmic 
their  own  opinions,  without  paying  attention  to  ours."  —  '•  Tht 
world  (Minnot  do  without  great  men,  but  gr«at  men  arc  Terr 
tmnbloMme  to  the  world."  ^  "Water  is  not  tndicBtive  of 
6-^  but  frogs  are  indicative  of  water." 


^  CHAPTER  XXVr. 

185a 

1 ANUART  lit.  —  The  new  year  opened  ominously.  There 
^r  was  on  my  table,  near  my  bed,  a  letter,  which,  on  opening. 
I  found  to  l>e  from  Mrs.  Byles,  informing  me  that  her  husband 
is  to  be  the  successor  of  CressweU,  who  is  become  the  Judjre 
of  Probate.  1  heartily  rejoice  at  this.  A  better  man  coiJd 
not  Ite  found,  and  he  will  prove  one  of  the  beet  of  the  Judges. 
February  16th.  —  This  is  what  1  wrote  in  F.  Sharpe's  album, 
which  filled  the  little  page,  the  left  side  being  imiformly  left 
to  Iw  filled  up  by  the  owner  :  "  Were  this  my  last  hour  (uid 
that  of  an  octogenarian  cannot  be  far  off),  I  would  thank  God 
for  permitting  me  to  beliold  so  much  of  the  excellence  cod- 
1  perfect,  —  they  are  '  The  Brother* '  i 


'Michnel.'   ....  One  of  Ihe  Urfy  r 


9  of  the  eightee 


aflbrtixl  tn  tusr*.  niH)  anld, '  1  hnve  nnl  liennl  nnvlhinf;  for  yeaxt  that  to  mivh 
deHKhleil  me,  but,  after  »ll,  >l  i«  »<<  puetty.'  'N'mporle,  we  will  come  lu  " 
coinpnimiMi  — verM-n.  not  poetrv.  but  eiving  (rreal  delijtlit.  Wordsworth  aid 
tlic  Mime  c.fKcnymr-'RhtinedPlra  for  Tolerance,'  wnt  him  «nOQj-nwurit, 
he  Miid,  *I  cnini'it  any  it  in  prcci^elv  potlry,  but  il  is  EOmethiog  u  fuca- 
Kenvnii  H'ni  bv  iinmeiin<i  di«p1eiiwd.'' 

Jl'r.  Rnbiiiwii  wn>  remnrknlile   for  (he  extent  to  which   he  coaM  irpni 
Wi.rii«wrnih>  poems  from  ineniorv;  and  thin  use  of  them  he  retniued  tiB  ito 

pc»>p>.iion.  whtrh  lie  spenka  of  ax  n  (frent  source  ofhappineM  lo  him,  hti 
donblless  no  fmiill  pnrt  in  making  his  chumcter  wh»l  it  mi. 


f 
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ferred  on  individuals.  Of  woman,  I  saw  the  type  of  her  heroic 
greatness  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Siddons ;  of  her  fascinations, 
in  Mrs.  Jordan  and  Mdllo.  Mars ;  I  listened  with  rapture  to 
the  dreamy  monologues  of  Coleridge,  —  *  that  old  man  elo- 
quent'; I  travelled  with  Wordsworth,  the  greatest  of  our  lyrico- 
philosophical  poets ;  I  relished  the  wit  and  pathos  of  Charles 
Lamb ;  I  conversed  freely  with  Goethe  at  his  own  table, 
beyond  all  competition  the  supreme  genius  of  his  age  and 
country.  He  acknowledged  his  obligations  only  to  Shakespeare, 
Spinoza,  and  Linnaeus,  as  Wordsworth,  when  he  resolved 
to  be  a  poet,  feared  competition  only  with  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  Compared  with  Goethe,  the  memo- 
ry of  Schiller,  Wieland,  Herder,  Tieck,  the  Schlegels,  and 
Schelling  has  become  faint." 

March  2d.  —  At  half  past  six  Cookson  came,  and  I  had  a 
most  agreeable  tHe-drtete  dinner.  Perfectly  satisfied  with 
everything  he  said,  and  was  delighted  to  remark  a  sympathy 
I  did  not  expect  on  every  point  we  touched  on.  I  say  nothing 
here  of  the  subject.  He  is  an  admirable  man,  and  the  world 
acknowledges  it.  There  is  now  no  subject  on  which  I  cannot 
consult  him.     It  is  a  great  comfort  to  call  such  a  man  friend. 

March  16th. — At  the  request  of  Scharf,  I  looked  at  a  paint- 
ing by  Gary  of  dear  Charles  Lamb.  In  no  one  respect  a 
likeness,  —  thoroughly  bad,  —  complexion,  figure,  expression 
imlike.  But  for  "  Elia^*  on  a  paper,  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  possible  that  it  could  bo  meant  for  Charles  Lamb. 

April  11th.  —  I  concluded  the  day  by  a  call  on  J.  J.  Tayler. 
It  was  very  interesting.  I  sympathize  with  all  the  objects 
which  interest  him.  He  is  more  decided  than  ever  in  his 
opinions  favorable  to  spiritual  religion,  as  opposed  to  criticism. 

AprU  27th.  —  I  went  to  Lady  Byron's,  and  had  a  long  and 
interesting  chat  of  several  hours,  improved  by  Miss  Montgom- 
ery's coming.  I  like  her  much.  She  has  humor  and  original- 
ity.    She  lives  in  retirement  at  Hampstead. 

May  6th,  —  Conferring  of  degrees  by  the  London  University. 
The  Chancellor  delivered  a  respectable  address,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  University  charter.  A  studied,  plausible  defence, 
but  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  those  who  do  not  think  the 
sole  object  of  the  University  was  to  constitute  a  body  of  ex- 
aminers. The  admission  of  any  man  to  be  a  mernl)er,  who  can 
stand  an  examination,  utterly  destroys  the  social  quality  and 
value  of  the  degree.* 

•  On  this  subject  H.  C.  R.  felt  strongly.     In  a  letter  to  Lord  Monfeagle,  h% 

20* 
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jVay  7(A.^  A  dinner  at  Mr.  Justice  Bylcs's  i 
incident  of  the  day  worth  notiuiug.  There  were  soTi-iilcra  U 
table.  Two  judges,  Barons  Mnrtin  and  ChoDiicll.  1  Uai]  » 
little  coDversBtion  with  Lady  Martin,  Pollock's  duiigbtcr ;  unj 
Miss  Foster,  Lady  Bylee's  niece.  Baron  Martiu  reUted,  utUa 
dinner,  that  he  had  beard  me  menlluned  by  BHroa  Aldunwn 
OS  a  stngulnr  inKtnnt:e  of  men  retiring  IVom  the  bar  in  full 
'SBion  of  the  lead.  1  answered  that  was  ati  exugg^nitiiiit, 
lut  I  did  well  in  retiring  as  I  did,  knowing  that  mpn  fu 
imperior  to  myself  would  otherwise  soon  tiike  the  luid  Inm 
tne,  as  I  was  no  lawyer.  This  was  the  literal  trutli,  muiflect- 
ifldly  spoken.     The  repetitioc  is  not  unwarrantable  egutiani.* 

Mil/  lltli.  —  I  weiit  to  Gib8ou'8.t  Stayed  there  from  *ii 
past  t«n.  1  enjoyed  the  evening,  The  aiicestiir,  iu  lb* 
fourth  or  fifth  degree,  come  from  Keiidul,  a  poor  Ind  uf 
fourteen,  having,  unknown  to  bis  family,  stolen  av,-ny  to  Lon- 
don in  a  currier's  wagon.  Like  one  of  Diekeue'a  hcnxwi  the 
boy  lay  at  the  door  of  a  Loudon  merchant,  was  token  1>f  lum 
into  the  house,  and  lieeauie  apprentice,  partner,  eou-iu-law,  ud 
hfir  M !  Ho  died  rich.  A  deeeeudant  of  his  patranii«d  AA- 
wright,  to  whom  he  lent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  coDfldotiot. 
The  barber  merited  it,  but  aeted  with  a  periloiia  iat«ghty  ui 
honor.  The  money  was  lent  for  twenty-one  years.  He  rvfiued 
to  give  any  of  the  family  an  account  after  tlie  death  of  lli» 
lender.  "  If  you  want  money,  I  will  let  you  have  all  you  w«nt, 
account  till  the  twenty-one  years  are  lit  an  end,"    Thro 

gave  the  family  some  sixty-ixld  thousands  ! ! !     Or  was  it  one 

indrod  1     I  am  not  sure. 

lUL  —  I  called  on  Dr.  Boott.     The  great  trawUer 

IxniniTinliont  cnnnol  uteftilly  be  carried  on  Irmsiwclivii  nf  thf  IMM 
Omplojed  unci  of  the  meann  ii»ei1  in  cilMHiiiiiiK  the  kiinwlwler-  II  dnoM  lit 
kDnwn  that  the  «tndent  hiw  liarl  th«  beiiofitoTii  sertslncnufM  of  tn^ncrie*- 
KnowledKc  is  not  evoiTthiiig.  UtbitsiiDcl  the  power  of  itpplyingll  arc  aba  vf 
grent  Imporlniico." 
*  I  (lined  (or  the  lint  time  witli  BvIm  in  1B40.  Prom  this  Hine  niir  lOqnuM- 
9  eimtfniivd,  thonrii  lie  was  too  liiuy  for  much  viiiting  with  anriii*-  KrA 
.  .w  mora  of  htiAy  1lyl«  Ihnn  of  IjIik.  She  i«  a  vmy  swmt  wtniinn.  Ji-rjA 
Wertd's  youn(tcit  dnuahfer-    -'tittiPO  Bj-lei  i>  pre-cmiDent  in  hU  DliirMfo 


Liberal  :  DTI  Hilmlmlilr'  - 
who  ThoroiiKlily  nuifTcn 
Eoonnmv.  iheii  »o  ol»i, 
differing  much  fhiin  "n  r 
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and  botanist,  Robert  Brown,  died  in  the  forenoon.  Dr.  Boott 
sat  up  with  him  the  day  before.  A-  great  man  of  science, 
and  morally  most  excellent,  has  departed.  His  simplicity, 
ndivetSy  and  benignity  were  charming.  He  once  breakfasted 
with  me,  and  was  always  friendly. 

June  17th,  —  I  called  on  Mrs.  Boott,  who  confirmed  an  anec- 
dote I  had  heard.    The  Reverend called  on  Robert  Brown, 

but  not  officially  (rather  officiously),  and  said :  "  Have  you 
thought  seriously  of  death  V  — "  Indeed  I  have,  long  and 
often,  but  I  have  no  apprehensions,  no  anxiety."  This  is 
as  every  good  man  ought  to  feel.  Of  Robert  Brown  I  am  not 
entitled  to  speak  as  a  man  of  science,  but  I  may  of  his  most 
amiable  character  and  benevolence. 

September  3d.  —  (Bury.)  Had  a  call  from  Richard  Marti- 
neaii,  who  proposed  my  accompanying  him  to  Walsham  le  Wil- 
lows, where  he  has  bought  an  estate.  There  I  slept  three 
nights,  and  highly  enjoyed  the  visit.  He  is  a  man  to  be  envied 
in  his  domestic  relations,  and  he  has  at  Walsham  the  elements 
of  a  fine  estate.  Every  morning  before  breakfast,  and  at  odd 
times,  I  was  reading  "  Westward,  Ho !  "  Mr.  Martinoaxi  took 
me  to  W^attisfield,  the  place  whence  my  mother  came ;  but 
none  of  her  family  that  I  know  live  there  now,  and  the  name 
of  Crabb  is  apparently  forgotten.  We  drove  round  the  village, 
by  the  house  in  which  I  lived  six  months  with  my  uncle  Crabb, 
1 789  -  90.  I  recognized  the  house  on  the  hill.  On  the  Sun- 
day I  went  to  the  old  meeting,  which  has  undergone  no  change 
for  the  last  half-century.  I  heard  of  a  Mrs.  Jocelyn,  daughter 
of  Tom  Crabb,  and  was  told  she  sat  in  the  old  pew  in  which  I 
used  to  sit  with  my  uncle  Crabb's  family.  The  village  is  very 
little  altered.  It  awakened  old  feelings,  which  have  no  other 
value  than  that  they  connect  the  latter  end  with  the  begimiing 
of  one's  life. 

H.  C.  R.  TO  T.  R. 

Bric;itton.  September  28, 1808. 

The  acquaintance  I  have  seen  most  of  is  Samuel  Rogers.  It 
is  marvellous  how  well  he  bears  his  affliction.  He  knows  that 
he  will  never  be  able  to  stand  on  his  legs  again  ;  yet  his  cheer- 
fulness, and  even  vivacity,  have  undergone  no  diminution.  His 
wealth  enables  him  to  partake  of  many  enjoyments  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  possessed.  Yesterday  I  took  a  drive 
with  him  through  Lord  Cliicliester's  park.  He  has  had  a  car- 
riage made  for  himself,  which  deserves  to  be  taken  as  a  model 
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I  ,  .1  .ij  liiK  tA}iiii\utfn.  The  back  fklla  down  s^i  f...nn<  an  in- 
.  I  ..<  't  {iiau«- ;  tht;  wtiii-ctitxir  in  which  he  siXfi  is  pu^ed  in :  the 
i,..,rr  tr  tl*«:i4  cloiiwi ;  loid  a  sidc-door  is  opened  to  the  sout  in 
vi)i:i-ti  hi«  M'rvaiit  8itH  when  no  friend  is  with  him.  In  spite 
..t  tia  iniiw*  of  the  ctirria^'y  the  feebleness  of  his  voice,  and 
li.>>  iiii|¥*tfc«<*t.  hoaring  (as  mine  is  in  a  less  degree),  we  wen?  eo- 
h\>\M  io  ciinvorHo,  Hia  sister  and  he  now  occupy  one  of  the 
t:ir}/('hi  hikUM'K  in  Brighton,  and  thej  visit  each  other  twiit  a 
lilts .  I  wn»;  piwont  the  other  day  when  he  was  wheeled  in  hu 
Mtfii  i*hiuv  i4'Kcfrin  iiT  s^'^-vhair.  and  the  servant  assisted  them 
1 1  >  I  til  I  t  hon*  h«n«W  tvyetber. 


1.  v.- 


:<.       I  rtklW  on  Mrs.  Fisher.     She  sent  for  Le 
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Etuskin  in  the  chair.  I  dare  Dot  pretend  to  say  that  I  brought 
iwaj  any  definite  ideas  on  art,  and  yet  I  really  enjoyed  the 
iddresses  of  both,  &nd  felt  as  I  used  to  feel  from  the  German 
professors,  as  if  some  seeds  were  sowed  in  me  which  would 
produce  fruit  hereafter,  though  unconsciously.  The  lecture 
3onsisted  merely  of  an  explanation  of  the  photographic  repre- 
sentations of  the  buildings  in  Venice  and  Verona ;  both  were 
the  objects  of  warm  eulogy.  Ruskin  could  not  help  hinting 
that  the  value  of  these  representations  is  increased  by  the 
peril  in  which  the  originals  were  likely  to  be  thrown  by  the 
chances  of  war. 

April  16th,  —  Called  on  Lady  Byron,  and  found  with  her  a 
irery  interesting  man,  a  Mr.  Macdonald,  author  of  a  poem  en- 
titled "  Within  and  Without,"  which  I  must  read.  He  is  an 
invalid,  and  a  German  scholar.  The  talk  was  altogether  in- 
teresting. 

May  29th.  —  The  most  agreeable  incident  of  the  day  was 
Scott's  second  lecture,  —  a  most  eloquent  eulogy  on  five  men 
3f  transcendent  intellect  in  the  world's  history,  Homer,  iEs- 
shylus,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  Michael  Angelo.'  Scott  read 
very  beautifully  Wordsworth's  Sonnet  from  Michael  Angelo. 
[  regretted  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  Goethe. 

June  22(L  —  I  was  on  the  point  of  going  out  when  I  had  a 

long  call  from .     Such  is  my  memory  !  I  cannot  recollect 

who  called.  I  only  know  it  was  a  call  I  was  well  pleased  to 
receive,  and  that  it  gave  me  pleasiu^.  One  recollects  impres- 
sions ;  it  was  Le  Breton  the  elder.  There  are  few  I  like  so 
well,  and  whose  conversation  is  such  a  refreshment  to  me.  That 
\  man  so  excellent  should  have  the  infirmities  I  have,  recon- 
ciles me  to  them.     His  respect  makes  me  respect  myself. 

Jun^  29th.  —  I  received  a  catalogue  of  Wordsworth's  books 
for  sale  by  auction  at  Rydal,  another  place  where  I  have  had 
much  enjoyment,  and  which  I  shall  never  see  again. 

July  8th,  —  I  walked  to  the  Olympic  Theatre,  where  I  had 
more  pleasure  than  I  generally  have.  The  fint  petite  comedies 
"  Nine  Points  of  the  Law.".  .  .  .  But  it  was  to  see  Robson 
[  went.  He  played  in  two  pieces,  —  "  The  Porter's  Knot," 
in  which  the  porter,  who  rises  in  life,  is  reduced  to  poverty 
by  the  misconduct  of  his  son  ;  and  in  the  second  act,  after 
Biz  years,  appears  as  a  porter.  His  exhibition  of  passion 
in  his  paternal  affliction  is  admirable,  —  quite  unique.  But 
this  is  far  surpassed  by  his  appearance  in  "  Retained  for  the 
Defence,"  a  satirical  exposure  of  spurious  sentiment.     A  fool- 
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ish  philatitliropiBt  is  willing  to  give  his  daughter  to  on  uIto- 
cate  for  his  generous  defence  of  persecuted  innocence  ;  uud  fac 
iuTJteB  the  ak^uitted  felon  to  an  evening  ]!iirtj,  in  order  tv  re- 
dress his  wrongs  and  restore  his  social  positioD.  Now,  thus 
hero  is  liottsoiL  Such  a  brute  Biu^Iy  was  never  conceivnl ; 
nothing  that  Lieton  ever  performed  wits  so  forcLcal  and  ridicii- 
kuiH.  Of  course,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  stupid  md 
tibsiird  than  the  farce  ;  its  sole  merit  ia  the  exhibition  it  pro- 
duces of  Kobsou.  But  one  mtist  be  content  to  for^<  all 
(juestioits  about  sense  or  prolmbility.  Hia  grimaces  on  catJu^ 
hicr  at  n  Kwarry,  and  the  way  in  which  he  oltU  his  anthntJi. 
and  vipa  his  nose,  defy  all  criticism. 

Jufi/  10th.  —  Dined  with  Field,  and  had  a  very  i^^rewilJe 
co»r  with  Herbert,  the  Roman  Catholic  ]>ainter,  —  a  eeittot,  but 
not  a  fanatic  ;  he  is  too  bencvolenL  There  is  Bomething  Tcrr 
delightful  in  hia  pious  simplicity. 

Octdber  6th.  —  I  called  on  Mr,  J.  J.  Tayler,  and  had  a  verr 
cheering  chat  with  him.  He  is  the  man  who  always  comforts : 
he  unites  ho[)ofulnesH  with  a  bcuiguaut  interi>retatiun  t>f  all 
doubtful  matters.* 


Januari/  5lh.  —  A  visit  to  Lord  Cmnworth.  I  had  a  letter 
from  him,  proposing  that  1  should  meet  him  at  London  Bridge 
Station.  There  I  was  accosted  very  kindly  by  my  old  com- 
rade and  fellow-circuiteer,  the  ex -Chan  eel  lor.  A  journey  h\ 
rail  of  eleven  miles  is  soon  made.  At  Bromley,  Lord  (.'ran- 
wortli's  carriaee  was  waiting  for  us,  and  it  is  four  milts  to 
Hollttood.  I  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  so  splendid  a  seat. 
The  iioiisc  stands  on  or  very  near  the  site  of  Mr.  Pitt's  house, 
and  has  nn  extensive  view.  Lady  Crauworth  was  in  attend- 
ance on  her  sister,  Lady  Culling  Smith,  but  in  lier  place  wa.s 
the  widow  of  her  brother,  Jlr.  Uarr,  with  four  very  fine  chil- 
dren. We  liad  luncheon  between  two  and  three,  and  I  was 
left  to  myself  between  luncheon  and  dinner.  The  hours,  which 
were  on  a  card  in  my  chamber,  arc,  hrealtfast,  9  ;  lunchcou. 
2..30  \  dinner,  7.30.  I'waa  put  at  my  ease  at  once,  and  had 
time  to  read  an  admirable  paper  in  the  Nntumal.      Lord  Cran- 
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worth  talked  freely  of  the  topics  of  the  day,  but  seems  to  in- 
terest himself  in  the  legal  matters  that  arise  out  of  his  office 
as  Judge  of  Privy  Council.  I  retired  early  to  my  room,  where 
1  read  till  late,  —  in  better  spirits,  perhaps,  than  health. 

January  6th,  —  A  quiet  enjoyable  day,  spent  in  reading, 
and  in  walking  with  .  Lord  Cran worth  about  his  beautiful 
grounds.  We  took  a  drive  in  an  open  carriage  between  lun- 
cheon and  dinner.  He  showed  me  the  advantageous  points  of 
view.  He  is  apparently  a  happy  man,  —  happy  in  himself, 
his  wife,  his  prosperity,  and  the  consciousness  of  owing  his 
elevation  in  rank  to  no  unworthy  yielding  to  authority.  He 
is  a  Liberal  in  reHgion  and  politics. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  received  a  letter  from  young 
Spence,  announcing  the  death  of  his  grandfether.*  Another 
door  closed  to  me.     The  family  will  probably  leave. 

February  17th.  —  A  letter  from  Sarah  (my  niece),  giving  an 
alarming  account  of  a  fresh  attack  my  brother  has  had.  The 
medical  man  thought  he  could  not  rally.  This,  of  course, 
excited  feelings,  —  not  of  grief  at  an  issue  that  would  be  one 
of  mercy,  but  of  anxiety,  from  a  fear  of  my  own  inability  to 
discharge,  as  I  ought,  the  duties  imposed  on  me.  I  soon 
learned  that  the  event  had  occurred.  At  my  niece's  request. 
Dr.  Boott  came  to  inform  me  that  an  hour  after  her  letter  was 
written,  my  brother  died  calmly  —  as  if  asleep  —  in  his  chair. 
I  went  out  in  the  afternoon,  but  could  not  recollect  the  name 
or  the  address  of  a  carpenter  on  whom  I  intended  to  call  on 
a  matter  of  business.  I  then  walked  on  to  Donne,  who  wjis 
very  kind  and  obliging.  I  needed  his  assistance,  for,  in  the 
morning,  I  suffered  from  giddiness,  which  was  followed  by 
spectra,  and  during  the  walk  the  giddiness  became  violent.f 

February  2Sd.  —  The  funeral  took  place.  It  was  at  St. 
Mary's  Church,  where  there  was  a  family  vault,  and  special 
permission  was  obtained  to  open  it  under  the  Cemetery  Act, 

♦  See  afUty  p.  140, 

t  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  was  tlie  brother  Xo  whom  were  addressed 
the  greater  number  of  H.  C.  R.'s  letters  in  these  volumes.  The  correspond- 
ence between  the  brothers  began  early  in  life,  and  was  carried  on  witii  fre- 
quency and  remarkable  regularity  up  to  this  time.  Indeed,  so  complete  was 
it,  and  so  freely  did  they  open  their  minds  to  each  other,  and  so  united  were 
they  in  brotherly  sympathy,  that  the  letters  would  of  themselves,  if  they  had 
aU  been  preserved,  have  furnished  a  full  record  of  the  two  lives,  not  only  in 
regard  to  incidents,  but  also  thought  and  feeling.  H.  C.  R.  wrote  to  his  friend 
Paynter  :  "  When  the  news  arrived,  I  was  at  the  same  time  advised  not  to  go 
down  to  Bury  immediately  ;  and,  in  consequence,  I  remained  in  London  from 
the  17th  till  the  20th  with  knowledge  of  the  event,  but  in  such  a  state  of  stupid 
dreaminess  as  to  occasion  mv  sitting  wi:h  my  arras  on  my  knees,  doing  noth- 
ing, but  feeling  uncomfortable  at  the  consciousness  of  doing  nothing.^* 
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for  there  was  room  for  one  body  more.  The  vault  is  tipw  fiiJl 
1  foared  1  should  not  be  able  to  stand  during  tho  porfomunce 
of  that  part  of  the  service  which  is  at  the  grave  ;  but  Mr. 
Smith,*  whose  iittentiona  were  moat  kinil,  had  a  chair  [itacod 
at  the  head  of  the  grave  for  my  uonvenieiice.  Mr.  Itichnnbun 
read  the  aervioe  with  great  feeling,  and  ill  a  sweet  toiie.t 

August  9lh.  —  My  first  call  wua  on  Mrs.  Dyer,  th*  widow  of 
George,  who  attaiuud  lier  ninety-ninth  ycitr  on  the  7tU  Dewm- 
ber.  If  uleanliness  lie  next  to  godliu^s,  it  iiiiist  be  acknowl- 
edged ijhe  is  far  otf  from  being  a  good  woman  ;  yet  what 
strength  of  constitution  !  She  was  in  an  arm-chair.  The 
apartment  at  the  top  of  Clifibrd's  Inn  small,  and  siwmiD([l7 
full  of  inhabitants  ;  a  child  was  playing  abo;it,  - —  her  gp»t- 
grandchild.  It  feU  out  of  a  window  thu^y-siic  feet  bum  the 
ground,  and  was  uninjured  by  the  fell.  She  has  hi-r  eywighl, 
and,  hcuring  me,  guessed  who  T  was.  She  spoke  iu  nana 
praise  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  and  her  present  friend^ 
Mrs.  De  Moi;gao  and  Miss  Travers,  but  there  wus  nothing  9er- 
vilo  in  her  acknowledgments.  She  ia  a  large  womoii  stiU.  I 
was  reminded  of  Wordsworth's  "'  Matron  of  J(HlborDtigh."t 

Aiiffitjtt  22J.  —  Leach  §  breakfasted  with  mo,  and  we  hare 
talked  over  onr  respective  prospects.     His,  those  «f  u  yimo^ 
man  about  to  settle,  with  every  prospeut  of  happiness : 
those  of  an  old  man,  whose  beat  hope  is  a  quiet  depn 

Hrpitmba-  letk.  —  The  Satwdn.i/  HevieiP  has  an  I 
Sir  jamea  Stephen.     One  remark  I  could  not  hiit  t 
myself.     The  HeviriB  says  that  the  qimutity  of  liter 
seems  incompatible  with  his  official  duties, 
vals  of  busy  life  are  more  favorable  to  effective  study  linn 
unbroken  leisure.     When  there  are  many  spare  huuts  in 

*  The  medienl  Ktten(latl^ 
t  Th«rB  \f  n  thort  mdoud 
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most  active  official  career,  when  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is 
practised  as  a  recreation,  the  difficulty  of  concentrating  the 
attention  and  impressing  the  memory  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
point,"  I  never  could  concentrate  my  attention  even  on  works 
of  speculation. 

September  24th,  —  Went  by  train  to  Wimbledon,  and  then 
took  a  cab  to  Miss  Bayley's  beautiful  residence  on  Wimbledon 
Common.  I  had  a  very  agreeable  evening  of  friendly  chat. 
Miss  Bayley  is  infirm  and  walks  with  difficulty,  but  her  mind 
is  in  no  respect  weaker  than  it  was.  At  ten  o'clock  she  left 
me  to  myself,  and  I  had  great  pleasure  in  looking  over  her 
books.  I  had  read  on  my  short  journey  Eckermann's  Ge- 
tprdcke  mit  Goethe ;  though  the  third  part  is  not  entitled  to 
BO  much  respect  as  the  first  two,  for  he  goes  over  the  ground 
a  second  time,  and  one  does  not  see  why  what  he  relates  in 
this  part  was  not  related  in  the  former  narrative.  Like  the 
8chool-boy  who  first  devours  the  best  cherries,  he  is  content  at 
last  with  the  worst. 

September  25th.  —  The  day  was  spent  in  talk  on  all  subjects, 
• — political,  literary,  and  personal.  Miss  Bayley  is  a  woman  of 
excellent  sense.  She  is  enviably  free  from  the  weaknesses  of 
her  sex.  I  regret  much  that  I  cannot  profit  more  by  her  su- 
perior imderstanding,  and  generous  and  kind  nature,  since  her 
living  at  so  great  a  distance  makes  it  not  easy  for  me  to  see 
her  as  often  as  I  wish.  Miss  Bayley,  I  should  remark,  did  not 
attempt  to  keep  up  a  constant  talk,  but  we  read  from  time  to 
time. 

November  6th,  —  In  the  morning,  Mr.  Biisk  came  to  inform 
me  that  his  excellent  father-in-law,  the  Rev.  Philip  Le  Breton, 
was  dead.  One  of  my  great  favorites.  Few  are  now  left. 
There  is  gone  in  him  a  pious,  consistent,  and  intelligent  man.* 

November  15th,  —  Saw  Edwin  Field,  and  talked  over  the 
buying  of  drawings  from  the  Denmans  for  the  Flaxman  Gal- 
lery, —  a  matter  in  which  he  takes  a  strong  interest.  These 
ore  agreeable  subjects,  and  relieve  me  from  the  annoyance  of 
hunting  among  my  papers.  After  dining,  I  called  on  the  Tay- 
lers,  and  on  Dr.  Boott.  The  evening  I  spent  at  homo,  looking 
over  my  accounts,  and  mortified  at  the  increasing  sense  of  my 
stupidity.  I  am  comforted  only  by  the  kindness  of  my  few 
stanch  friends. 

♦  H.  C.  R.  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  Mr.  Le  Breton  in  connection  with 
TJnivereity  College,  University  Hall,  and  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  and  speaks 
of  him  elsewhere  hs  **  a  jewel  of  a  man,"  *'  one  of  the  good  men  I  look  up 
to  with  reverence.'' 
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DerevAer  SOth.  —  B«e  casne  to  Die  for  tlie  first  time  tine* 
bia  marTiAgie.  anil  I>r.  Boon  brought  with  hiin  Lover,  the  Iriik 
Houg-vrriter  and  uovfbat,  one  of  the  most  agreealilc  of  ha 
coiintryinen.  Wo  had  uoue  of  bis  songs,  of  ci>urec,  Imt  bt 
wiks  Irce  in  his  talk  ;  all  his  sentiments  were  uf  a  (^vnermih 
philanthropic  cast,  and  his  humor  liavcd  Ikts  pliilauthropv  ipm 
Iwcomiug  cant,  and  his  wami-heartodnew  r«udervd  his  frtt 
Ht-titimenta  innocuous  to  the  op|)ui«itc  partv.  1  adi  aiiiiuu»  tt 
rettd  ilia  Irish  Talott,  when  I  have  time  to  go  iK'^vond  tiu;  •i<iltr- 
dag  UtiriftB. 

1861.  j 

Februarg  11th.  —  An  interesting  party  iit  Mra.  Ba^iua'b  [ 
The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (Thirlwall),  Thackertk}'  tb«  dutoU,  I 
Du&DO,  Pa^et,  an  eminent  aufgeou,  and  Dalrvuplu,  »  fpmt  i»  1 
Itcilur.  Donue  brought  the  news  that  Dr.  Duuddson  died  en  1 
Sunday  evening.  After  hia  diaeaae  made  its  appCAraiioc^  lU  I 
progress  waa  rapid.  His  merit  as  a  scholar  will  now  be  «^  ' 
knowledged.  He  was  a  lirsl-rato  mini,  and  vory  kind.  WLcn 
he  was  nrged  to  give  up  work,  he  tuld  his  adviser  it  woidd  \m  i 
a  siicritiue  of  £  1,,^00  for  six  moutha. 

1  l«came  n(.'<)uainttid  with  him  iti  1843.  He  was  then  livad-  | 
master  of  the  Bury  Urammitr  School,  —  a  mail  of  yreiit  liaun- 
ju^  null  oiuelleiit  cullo(|iiiul  alKUtiita,  ii'hiHsv  frvatltjut  uf  uj/iujuu 
aud  of  speech  cxposied  him  to  reproach.  Provided  he  coiild 
sign  the  Thirty -uiuc  Articles,  he  maintained  that  he  was  fullv 
justified  ill  interpreting  them  as  he  pleased.  In  this  he  did 
but  pursue  the  course  snggeated  to  the  freshman  in  "  Faust " 
hy  Mephistopheles.  In  addition  to  ultra-lil>eral  articles  in  re- 
views, and  an  anonymous  work,  he  wrote  a  Latin  work  ou  ibf 
hook  of  Jasbar,  whicli  appeared  in  Berlin  nnder  his  name.  H* 
once  said  to  me  ;  "  That  man  is  no  scholar  who  not  only  dws 
not  know,  but  cannot  prove  philologically,  that  the  first  elettn 
cJiaptorH  of  Genesis  are  aa  pure  poetry  as  Homer  or  .Eschylus. 
Abnilmm  is  tlie  first  historical  person  in  the  OM  TeetamenL 
The  Fall,  the  Flood,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  ic,  Jic.,  are  ravth- 
ical."  Such  was  the  effect  of  these  views,  and  the  rumon  to 
whieh  they  led,  that  he  foimd  it  advisable  to  give  up  his  htwi- 
mastersltip  and  go  to  Onmliridge,  where  he  established  himself 
as  a  tutor,  and  wiia  highly  successful.  Eitrly  in  life  be  hm 
destined  to  the  law,  and  became  an  articled  clerk  in  LoiiduD. 
There  he  was  attracted  by  the  newly  sprung  up  London  Uni- 
versity College,  and  attended  a  Greek  class,  m  addition  to  bit 
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I  pursuits.  He  was  so  charmed  with  classical  studies,  that 
iduced  his  father  to  consent  to  his  going  to  Cambridge, 
re  he  soon  gained  a  Fellowship,  and  with  remarkable  rapid- 
ittained  a  high  standing  as  a  scholar. 
^ay  9th,  —  I  had  a  note  from  Sylvester  Hunter,  informing 
)f  the  death  of  his  father.     I  shall  miss  him.     He  was  a 

of  considerable  learning  and  very  remarkable  character. 
)irth,  educiition,  and  profession  a  Dissenter ;  but  his  opin- 

and  tastes  were  all  strictly  conservative,  and  towards 
close  of  life  he  became  the  supporter  of  a  religion  of 
lority. 

^ay  23d.  —  At  Miss  Coutts's,  to  hear  Fechter  read  "  Ham- 
I  sat  in  a  back  room  with  Dr.  Skey,  &c.,  till  a  large 

Y  came,  when  we  all  went  into  the  great  room.  A  lady 
'essed  mc   whom   1   did  not  at  once  recognize.     It  was 

Y  Mont  eagle.  We  talked  of  departed  friends,  she  with 
ng  of  Heury  Taylor,  &c.  The  reading  from  "  Hamlet " 
rested  me  less  than  the  circumstances.  A  few  passionate 
ages  were  acted,  as  it  were  ;  but  I  must  see  Fechter. 

me  Jfih,  —  William  Wordsworth  the  third  called,  and 
tily  glad  I  was  to  see  him.  He,  the  disciple  of  Jowett,  is 
g  as  professor  to  Bombay  ! ! !  I  honor  the  intelligent 
rity  of  this  young  man,  and  think  myself  happy  in  being 
Hend,  though  I  may  never  see  him  agam. 
'me  19th,  —  At  my  dinner-party  to-day,  we  were  placed  as 
ws :  — 

Rev.  D.  Coleridge. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Tayler.  George  Street. 

H.  C.  R.  Rev.  F.  Maurice. 

Boxall.  Ilichard  Hutton. 

Rev.  James  Martineau. 

Edwin  Field. 

conversation  was  lively,  and  there  was  only  one  who,  by 
ng  more  than  others,  was  what  Kant  calls  a  tyrant  in 
j-talk.* 

n  the  later  years  of  his  life,  H.  C.  R.  invited  friends  to  Sundny-niominK 
fasts,  nnd  hnd  occasionftl  dinner-pnrtie«,  which  were  rernarkably  suc- 
il.  The  Diary  has  generally  a  little  plan  of  the  table,  with  the  place 
►ied  by  each  piie^t.  Two  or  three  of  the*o  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the 
na  whom  he  liked  to  gather  together  at  his  table  :  — 

The  Host 

D.  Coleridge.  F.  D.  Jlaurice. 

Plumptre.  G.  Long. 

Beesly.  .T.  .1.  Tayler. 

G.  Street.  J.  Smale. 

Cook  son. 
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Juneiia.  — Finialifd  Tom  Hugbes'a  "  Heligio  Lud,"— n 
endeavor  to  abuw  tliut  the  religion  of  a  InrntBD  dom  wit  n^um 
the  kiiuwled^  nf  a  iheologian.  Wbv,  then,  if  be  fntntvii 
Kcntpk«,  itbuuld  ttic  luynmn  repent  the  metaptijwca]  ju^nn  rf 
theolpgr?  If  the  niitlior  truuld  cantiidl^  bbv,  "  Le  jen  wnct 
pua  In  cbandelle,"  that  might  do  ;  but  «hy  iu&bt  on  it  I  in  (irt. 
Uughes  does  uot ;  and  he  censirr«s  the  prow--cittara  of  ih«  Y* 
Bttj'ists  more  than  the  *Tit«r»  thcmaclvat. 

A  uff utf  8Ui.~\ca.\\tiA  oaSoiia'Va.yXor.  He  w&b  «]one.  ill 
the  appearance  of  eouiid  bodily  hmlth.  but  with  «  wd  kn  (^ 
mcniorj-.  —  not  wortie  than  I  ahow,  aiid  Biipporled  witk  nwrt 
calniDosH  and  quiet  Ho  is  the  eldest  of  the  Xonrich  bnilT. 
One  of  our  beKt  men,  hi  a!l  rcspccta.  It  wus  of  thi«  fion^  I 
thu)  Sydney  Smith  said,  they  reversed  the  ordinsiT  Mving,tlat  I 
it  talteH  nine  tailors  to  make  n  man  *  *  I 

Stptember  16th.  —  I  waited  in  the  New  Road  for  &  BrauqAai    ' 


H.  C.  R.  Dp  Minran. 

K.  1).  Mnurice,  .1.  .1.  Taj-lcr. 

Oooden.  n'oTTilpv. 

Martiueaii.  K.  W.  tield. 


ThE  Host.  ^ 

There  i«  Bmone  H.  C.  R.'s  paper*  n  little  book  in  which  nre  put  doumtlH 
mian*  ai  Dit  Kngtladrnn  (the  iiivilpil).  nf  the  vetrs  1EGB,  18C1.  ind  U'O. 
In  rlii;  li>t  the  iisme  whicli  oeeurs  most  frequeiitlv  is  thiit  of  ht>  old  Burt 
frioii'l,  Mr,  Donne,  Blterwarda  Die  (iovmrnient  Kitiimliicr  of  PUyr  and  mi- 
(lenl  In  tlie  nelghlmrbnoil  iif  Lonilon.l  Other  niime«,  which  occur  lUqumllv, 
«re  thiB^e  of  if.  C.  H.'s  exwulors  (K.  W.  Field,  and  W.  5.  Cooksonl,  J..1. 
Tiivler,  "the  beHt  oTrlericiil  freelliiukeni,"  Jaiiiei>  MnrttneiD.  P.  D.  Munrirr. 
nnii  v..  Plumptre.  Tiio  followini  nxtiics  nre  incluiW  in  the  li«t,  thoDgh  )r-i 
frenuentlv.  !iom«  onlv  onco  :  1".  MBape,  Peter  Mnrtiiiemi.  Richanl  M«niii™i, 
\Vor*lev,  SmBle.  W.  Hanie«<,  G.  Sliwl,  Biixull.  Wren.  Fortie*  (Er»kinel.  Wo- 
lier^  .fHmet  Stnntfplii,  M.  P.,  W.  A.  Cane.  Jnme*  RDbiiuon,  Dr.  Wiikiosiu. 
Rii-s'll  MnnineiiH,  H.  Aravnt.  W.  Sharps,  H.  Bufk,  ,lHme»  BiscboC  Dr.  Cir- 

B -titer,  .Innie«  (Jimdeii,  K.  (Iiivrr.  T.  Leach,  l)r.  .Sievekine. —  Sieveking.  Sen. 
oLert  Procter.  Walter  Ifcigeliot,  Genrpe  Sohnif,  TBiroiird  Elv,  B.  B.  Aspiimt 
S.  Hancnrd.  Tliiit  likl,  hiiwever,  <locs  nol  extend  bevonil'ihe  thiie  vnn 
nBined,  18&9.  lesi.  and  U«2. 

•  To  Ihls  fiimiiv  belonged  other  iiilimnte  friend*  of  H.  C,  R.,  —  F.tnilv  Tiy- 
ii^r.  Mr<.  John  JIarlineBn,  and  Mrs.  Reeve.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  4&6,  rt*p'cii'>F 
Eil(mr  Tiiylor.)    Till  Mr.  .Inhii  T«vl..r-s  liCBlth  failed,  H.  C.  R.  used  freijuentlj 


1  t|>end  the  evening  with  hiin,  over  n  pune  o( 


d  Kditor  of  the  "  ConwponJtnrt 
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omnibus,  and    ventured  to  mount  outside,   in  spite  of  heavy 
clouds  ;  but  they  blew  off,  and  I  did  not  suffer  for  my  rashness. 

October  16th,  —  Accompanied  Beesly  to  the  University  Hall. 
The  dinner  (at  the  opening  of  the  session)  was  numerously  at- 
tended. The  Principal  (Beesly)  addressed  the  young  men 
simply  and  pleasingly.  His  really  best  character  is  that  of  a 
teacher  ;  every  one  seems  to  like  him.  But  he  is  extreme  in 
his  opinions,  and  I  fear  this  may  interfere  with  his  usefulness. 
He  is  going  to  attend  a  meeting  of  bricklayers,  and  says  they 
conduct  business  better  than  scholars.  I  chatted  with  Mar- 
tineau,Tayler,  and  Newman.     Worsley  accompanied  me  home. 

November  lOtk.  —  It  was  not  merely  reading  to-day,  for  I  had 
a  long  talk  with  Henry  Busk.  He  was  appointed  to  address 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  accounted  for  it  by  relating  a  cir- 
cumstance unknown  to  me.  There  is  an  old  sinecure  oflSce,  of 
which  I  had  never  heard,  given  to  Busk  by  Quaylo,  when 
Treasurer.  Referees  sit  on  certain  days  to  decide  controversies 
in  the  Temple.  Anybody  may,  but  no  one  does  come  ;  and 
£  20  per  annum  has  been  held  by  Busk.  Busk,  however,  did 
not  choose,  as  others  do,  to  put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  but  he 
bought  good  American  law  books,  and  thus  applied  £  600  to 
augment  the  Temple  Library.  This  rendered  him  a  fit  person 
for  the  distinction  conferred. 

1862. 

April  4th,  —  A  long  chat  with  Newman  in  the  Professors' 
room.     He  repeated  the  best  serious  conundrum  I  ever  heard, 
—  only  too  easy  :  "  Why  is  it  impossible  to  insure  the  life  of 
Napoleon  the  Third  ]  —  Because  there  is  no  making  out  his 
policy." 

July  18th,  —  Received  an  "  At  home."  "  Ten  o'clock."  My 
answer  was  :  — 

"  At  night's  tentli  hour,  when  all  the  young  are  gay, 
Th'  octogenarian's  homt  is  his  lone  couch." 

August  6th,  —  Took  tea  with  Dr.  Boott.  Professor  Ranke 
joined  us.  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  Savigny,  and  Bettina,  and 
Tieck,  —  all  dead !  but  they  are  objects  of  interest  to  me. 

H.  C.   R*  TO  W.  S.  COOKSON. 

September  18, 1862. 

I  was  sorry  that  1  had  no  opportunity  of  having  a  little 
comfortable  chat  with  you  before  I  went  down  to  Lulworth 
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Cove,  in  coufiinuity  with  Edwiu  Field's  propttsal.  He  hail 
taken  two  beds  for  me  at  the  hotel,  and  as  I  bud  uiaiiajfed  tu 
supply  myself  with  an  abundanco  of  books,  and  wc  had  tha 
Times,  I  aufiured  no  ennui.  1  tuok  my  dinner  at  the  huUi 
with  two  skotchera,  Mr.  Tom  Oubb,  whom  I  found  a  vaj 
agreeitble  man,  and  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Hausani,  who  carries  lib 
liberality  to  the  fijU  extent  of  propriety.     He  ia  a  eohular  and 

yield  has  taken  a  small  house  close  to  the  hotel,  and.  «itb 
hie  daiightera  and  one  of  his  uouh,  haa  tilled  it.  He  is  u 
ardent  tu  his  skeUihing  as  in  all  liis  piirauita.  .  We  met  nosri; 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  play  whist  at  Field's  in  the  evcwin^. 
and  the  latter  of  the  two  weeks  brought  Mrs.  Field  to  lu,  no 
that  the  time  ]Msacd  actively  enough.  1  was  not  abla  U>  iu> 
comjiany  the  sketchers,  but,  aided  by  my  MercHry,"  1  naw- 
aged  to  see  all  the  bmous  spots  in  the  immediate  niiigtkUn^ 
hood.  .... 

How  I  en^-y  all  those  who  ana  work, — -steadily  work,  which  it 
WHS  never  in  my  power  to  do  ■  Before  the  world  my  years  :tre 
a  sufficient  apologl".  They  are  not  .so  to  myself.  1  fi-t-l.  imw- 
ever,  as  warm  an  interest  in  what  is  taking  place  as  if  I  had  a 
troop  of  deseendants  who  would  profit  by  the  great  social  re- 
forms, or  at  least  changes,  which  are  now  taking  place  in  the 
world 

October  33d.  —  This  day  was  in  a  great  measure  devoted  to 
RydiU  James.  1  did  not  spend  much  time  with  him,  but  E 
was  regulated  by  him.  He  came  early,  and  brought  a  friend, 
whom  he  treated.  Jackson  accompanied  them  to  the  British 
Museum,  where  they  stayed  three  liours.  They  dined  below, 
and  I  sent  James  away  contented  with  his  London  trip,  where 
he  him  seen  more  than  I  have. 

December  17tk.  —  Dined  at  Dr.  Williams's  Library.  Oiir 
meeting  not  numerous,  but  agreeable.  I  felt  at  my  ease,  and 
from  habit  can  repeat  my  old  stories  still  with  some  effect. 
And  I  now  perceive  why  old  men  repeat  tlieir  stories  in  com- 
pany. It  is  alisohitely  necessary  to  their  retaining  their 
station  in  society.  When  they  orifpnate  nothing,  they  can 
profit  their  juniors  by  recollections  of  the  past, 

Dtctmber  Sltt.  —  The  last  year  deserves  a  "  pereat  "  certain- 
ly from  me.  I  have  been  foreed  to  take  a  man-ser\-ant  to  be 
my  constant  companion  out  of  doors.     I  am  afraid  to  walk 

t,  JiickM»i. 
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alone  in  the  London  streets,  lest  I  should  be  garroted,  or  lest 
I  should  fall.  The  eveniug  was  wearisome,  for  I  was  not  in 
spirits.  All  the  civilized  world  in  peril,  and  from  what  is 
called  civilization,  —  the  participation  of  all  mankind  in  polit- 
ical duties. 


[Mr.  Robinson  left  among  his  papers  a  little  Book  of  Anec- 
dotes, in  which  he  had  written  :  '*  I  need  not  recommend  this 
to  the  friends  who  will  have  the  task  of  looking  over  my 
papers.  The  persofuil  anecdotes  may  be  relied  upon.  The 
bdd  ones  (there  must  be  such)  show  the  difference  between 
hearing  and  writing  down."  Many  of  these  anecdotes  have 
already  been  given  among  the  extracts  from  the  Diaries,  but 
there  are  some  remaining,  and  for  these  and  two  or  three  other 
matters  of  interest  no  better  place,  perhaps,  can  be  found  than 
the  present.] 

Dr.  Buniey  was  one  evening  with  me  at  Mrs.  Iremongor's, 
and  on  Flaxman's  leaving  the  room,  Bumey  said,  "  He  is  a 
man  of  very  fine  taste,  but  he  has  also  a  clear  and  sound  un- 
derstanding." The  Doctor  spoke  with  great  warmth  of  affec- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  said  he  w  as  the  kindest  creature  in  the 
world  when  he  thought  he  was  loved  and  respected  by  others. 
He  would  play  the  fool  among  friends,  but  he  required  def- 
erence. It  was  necessar}^  to  ask  questions  and  make  no  as- 
sertion. If  you  said  two  and  two  make  four,  he  would  say, 
"  How  will  you  prove  that,  sir  ] "  Dr.  Bumey  seemed  amiably 
sensitive  to  every  unfavorable  remark  on  his  old  friend. 

I  was  once  in  company  with  a  wealthy  patron  of  religion  at 
a  dinner-party,  at  which  Edward  Irving  was  the  principal 
guest.  Addressing  himself  to  tlie  great  man  in  honor  of  whom 
the  dinner  was  given,  the  gentleman  said  :  "  What  a  profound 
and  wise  thought,  sir,  that  was  which  I  heard  from  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, —  that  God  is  more  offended  by  the  breach  of  a  small 
commandment  than  a  great  one  I  "  —  **  Do  you  suppose,  sir," 
replied  Irving,  **  that  Dr.  Chalmers  meant  that  it  is  a  greater 
offence  in  God's  eyes  to  cut  a  finger  than  cut  a  throat  1 " 

Coleridge  introduced  Wordsworth  early  in  life  to  his  patron, 
Mr.  Wedgwood,  and  was  annoyed  by  the  tone  in  which  Mack- 
intosh spoke  of  Wordsworth  to  the  family,  w4th  which  Mack- 
intosh was  about  to  be  coimected.  Mackintosh  having  inti- 
mated his  surprise  at  Coleridge's  estimation  of  one  so  much 
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liis  inferior,  Coleridge  was  indignant,  and  replied  :  "  I  do  ont 
wonder  that  you  should  think  Wordsworth  a  amall  man,  —he 
runs  80  far  before  us  all,  that  he  dwarft  himtrlf  >'»  tht  dutaita.' 
—  Ken  YON. 

How  truly  waa  it  said  by  —  I  forget  whom  (said  Kenyon  to 
me),  "  He  who  calls  on  me  does  me  an  houor  ;  he  who  docs  Dot 
call  on  me  doea  me  a  ftpor." 

It  lias  been  truly  snid  of  Goethe,  that  he  loved  every  kiiul 
of  excellence,  and  was  without  envy.  Ho  hated  oiily  mca- 
phcity  and  Halbktit  (halfnoss).  Riemer's  words  deserro  to  be 
copied  :  — 

Se<n  Ge<1ii(iblni»  bleibt  in  Seeen, 
Wirket  n»h,  und  wErkcl  fem  : 
Dnd  m\u  Sahms  etmlilt  eiitcee™ 
WIb  Bin  HiiDincI  Stem  bd  Sl«m. 

Par  uid  w<do  in  bleulM  given,  , 

Lives  his  menioiT.  worSf  his  AniB  ;  I 


Goethe  at  one  time  upheld  Wolfs  idea,  that  the  Homerit 
poems,  as  they  now  stand,  are  a  compilation.  But  he  gave  up 
this  idea  late  in  life,  and  returned  to  the  unity. 

Coleridge  denied  to  Goethe  principle,  and  granted  him  the 
merit  of  eiqiiisite  taste  only.  It  requires  great  modification, 
and  great  qualification,  to  render  this  juat.  There  ia  a  some- 
thing of  truth  in  such  assertions,  but  they  are  more  false  tbiio 
true.  The  deep  feeling  of  (ioethe  is  nowhere  more  strikiogh 
expressed  than  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Correspondence  with 
Zelter,  where  he  speaks  of  Heiiscl  the  painter. 

Lamb  rendered  great  service  to  Hone,  the  parodist,  by  sup- 
plying him  with  articles  for  his  "  Every  Day  Book."  Amon^' 
them  were  Lamb's  selections  from  the  Ancient  Dramatists 
These  were  made  at  the  British  Museum,  and  were  afterwiinls 
collected  and  published  in  two  small  volumes.  I  sent  this 
selection  from  the  Ancient  Dramatists  to  Ludwig  Tieck,  who 
said  of  them:  "They  are  written  out  of  my  heart," — "  Sirsim! 
aux  meinem  Herz  geiehriebfii^''  The  remark  was  made  as  well 
of  the  criticism  aa  of  the  text. 

James  Stephen  said  he  recollected  hearing  Mr.  Wilberforce 
say  :  "  We  talk  of  the  power  of  truth.  I  hope  it  has  sonic 
power  .  but  /  am  shocked  by  the  power  of  falsehood." 

[The  following  interesting  anecodotes  have  not  been  found 
in  H.  C.  R.'s  papers,  but  were  related  by  him  to  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan several  times  spontaneously,  and  once  or  twice  at  request 
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No  note  was  made,  as  the  hearer  relied  on  there  being  record 
in  the  Diary  ;  but  the  following  may  be  trusted  as  very  nearly 
H.  C.  R.'b  own  words ;  **  I  was  sitting  with  Charles  Lamb 
when  Wordsworth  came  in,  with  fiune  in  his  countenance,  and 
the  Edinburgh  Review  in  his  hand.  '  I  have  no  patience  with 
these  Reviewers,'  he  said  ;  '  here  is  a  young  man,  a  lord,  and  a 
minor,  it  appears,  who  has  published  a  little  volume  of  poems ; 
and  these  fellows  attack  him,  as  if  no  one  may  write  poetry  un- 
less he  lives  in  a  garret.  The  young  man  will  do  something, 
if  he  goes  on.*  When  I  became  acquainted  with  Lady  Byron 
I  told  her  this  story,  and  she  said  :  *  Ah  !  if  Byron  had  known 
that,  he  would  never  have  attacked  Wordsworth.  He  once 
went  out  to  dinner  where  Wordsworth  was  to  be  :  when  he 
came  home,  I  said,  ''Well,  how  did  the  young  poet  get  on  with 
the  old  one  ] "  —  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  he,  "  I  had  but 
one  feeling  from  the  beginning  of  the  visit  to  the  end,  — 
reverence  /  " '  "]* 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

[Of  what  remains  of  Mr.  Robinson's  life  there  is  little  to 
record.  He  continued  his  Diary  till  within  four  or  five  days 
of  his  death,  but  there  are  in  it  comparatively  few  observations 
or  facts  of  a  kind  to  be  added  to  this  work.  The  Editor,  how- 
ever, has  felt  it  to  be  right  to  give,  not  only  those  extracts 
which  tell  the  story  of  the  end,  but  also  passages  the  interest 
of  which  consists  simply  in  the  mention  of  some  of  those 
friends  who  contributed  most  to  Mr.  Robinson's  happiness  in 
his  last  years.] 

1863. 

Jnnnary  ISth.  —  Miss  Rankin  read  me  a  capital  essay  on 
"Novelty,"  from  the  Spectator,  praised  by  Johnson,  and  written 
by  Grove,  a  Dissenting  minister. 

♦  At  least  one  living  witnesi*  teftifios  to  Lady  Byron  having  stated  that  Ix)rd 
Byron  had  a  high  respect  for  Wordsworth.  Perhaps  Lord  Byron  would  have 
said  to  Wordsworth,  in  the  words  of  the  Archangel  to  his  own  Satan,  mutata 

**  I  ne'er  mistook  you  for  a  pertonal  foe, 
Our  difference  is  j)oetical/* 

Mtion  of  Jtudgmeni,  StansA  63. 

TeL.  II.  21  SI 
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ApHl  16lh.  —  Culled  on  Emily  Taylor,  and  with  her  ud 
Mrs.  Jobn  Mftrtineau  had  a  pleoannt  chnt.  Miss  E.  Tarlis 
sent  me  a  copy  of  her  brother  Edgar's  geDcalogtcal  lioulcDf  tlw 
MeodowB  family,  —  a  vuluable  present." 

June  6th.  —  Looking  over  letters,  1  fotmd  one  frnm  Htn 
Coiitts,  in  which  I  read  whiit  I  had  not  seen  lierore,  —  a  re- 
quest  that  I  would  infonn  her  in  what  way  she  should  srad 
me  the  jEIOO  aho  had  promised  to  the  hospital.  Thia,  of 
course,  I  have  never  done.  I  would  not  dun  the  moBt  gene- 
rous, and  delicately  generous,  pcrsuu  I  know.  On  making  thii 
singidar  discovery,  what  could  I  do  but  drive  at  once  to  HoUt 
Lodge  1  Ab  Miss  Coutta  was  not  at  home,  I  left  a  letter  of 
apology. 

July  Ut.  —  Tliis  wan  a  day  to  be  recollected.  The  diBtrihn- 
tion  erf  prizes  took  place  at  T'niversity  College.  The  churns 
taken  by  Mr.  Love,  who  seventeen  yeara  a^  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Professorship  of  Latin.  The  distribution  of  priEes  iru  \ 
very  intcrcHting,  an  usual ;  and  the  address  of  Ix>we  ver^-  much 
pleuscd  inc.  It  was  aikulated  to  have  a  sidutai-y  eft'ect  on  Wk 
studeuta.  What  he  said  ou  the  danger  of  an  excluaive  Bliiii; 
of  demonstrative  inferences  seemed  to  me  just. 

Jttli)  10th.  —  To  Stratford -on- A  von.  In  mj'  earliest  travel- 
ling days  I  never  was  guilty  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  de- 
scribe the  places  which  I  saw.  Therefore  I  am  free  from  ow 
reproach.  I  professed  to  write  only  aVwut  persons.  In  relat- 
ing the  few  incidents  of  this  journey,  1  may  remark,  by  the  by, 
how  much  leas  apt  I  am  to  oljseri'e,  and  with  how  much  le« 
pleasure  all  the  occurrences  of  life — journeys,  visits,  4c, — 
are  accompanied. 

On  my  arrival  at  Stratford,  Mr .  Flower  was  at  the  station 
with  his  phaeton.  I  had  a  cordial  reception  from  him 
and  Mrs.  Fh)wer.  She  is  a  very  interesting  woman,  and 
has  personal  dignity  and  case  in  her  manners.  She  is  quite 
auftiU  in  the  topics  of  conversation  she  chooses  to  touch,  and 
is  well  read  in  English  literature.  The  house  culled  "Th* 
Hill "  is  a  picturesque  building,  and  here  Mr.  Flower  enjo« 
the  otiym  earn  liignitate,  though  he  is  of  too  active  a  natun 
ever  to  l>e  nuemployed.  He  has  been  a  very  useful  public 
character.     I  am  attracted  hy  his  frankness ;  he  is  by  nature 

•  "  The  Suffolk  Bartholomedin.  A  Memoir  of  the  Ministeris]  Bnd  Domestic 
Hi."torv  of  .lohti  Mciiriow.,  Clcrlt,  A.  M.,  fomierlv  of  Chrisfs  Colieee.  CuB- 
hridgp.  Eiecteil  under  the  Act  of  lluiformilv  from  the  Rectorv  of  OujrieTi  in 
Suflnlli.  by  (lie  Inio  Kitjrnr  Tsvlor,  F.  S.  A.,  one  of  hii  dsKSndants.  Wilbi 
PnparaUny  Notice  bv  his  Sister."     Pirkering,  1840. 
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communicativo  and  benevolent.  As  a  politician  he  is  a  good 
Whig. 

July  11th.  —  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  distinguish  one 
day  fix)m  another  on  this  short  visit,  for  nothing  turns  on 
time,  Jackson  was  shown  much  more  of  the  Shakespeare 
Memorabilia  than  1  cared  to  see,  having,  in  fact,  gone  the  round 
with  Amyot  many  years  ago.  Besides,  I  do  not  feel  about  the 
dwelling-house  as  Collier  and  others  think  I  ought.  To-day 
came,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Flower,  the  well-known  Joseph  Parkes, 
a  political  character.  He  and  I  are  always  on  free  and  easy 
terms. 

Another  day  we  had  a  drive  to  the  "  Welcome,"  an  estate 
l)elonging  to  Mark  Philips.  There  is  no  house,  excepting  a 
mere  gardener's  habitation,  but  there  are  some  beautiful  spots. 
Mark  Philips  resides  at  Snitterfield,  an  adjoining  estate.  Mr. 
Flower  gave  me  an  interesting  account  of  his  friend,  who  is  an 
eminently  generous  man  ;  his  acts  of  munificence  are  princely, 
and  performed  in  the  most  unpretending  way.  The  next  day 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flower  and  I  dined  with  Mark  Philips ;  a  sister 
of  Mr.  Philips  was  there,  and  two  daughters  of  Robert  Philips. 
We  had  a  handsome  dinner,  and  stayed  late. 

On  the  16th  I  left  Stratford,  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to- 
wards my  hospitfible  friend.  We  had  had  many  interesting 
topics  of  conversation. 

[Between  August  6th  and  September  9th  of  this  year  H.  C. 
R.  made  his  last  tour  on  the  Continent,  with  Mr.  Leonard 
Field  as  his  .companion.  It  was  a  farewell  visit,  and  as  such 
was  interesting  to  him  ;  but  he  felt  that  he  was  too  infirm  for 
travelling.  His  time  was  spent  chiefly  at  Heidelberg.  The 
idea  of  visiting  Frankfort  was  given  up.  It  was  a  relief  to 
him  when  he  reached  Dover,  where  he  remained  three  nights, 
and  enjoyed  some  drives  with  his  "  old  friend,  Edward  Foss."] 

September  30th.  —  Dined  at  the  Athenajum,  and  was  compli- 
mented ou  my  good  looks,  but  found  my  loss  of  memory  of 
a  very  alarming  kind.  Having  dined,  and  my  spectacle-case 
being  brought  me,  I  took  a  nap  in  the  drawing-room.  Thought 
it  some  room  belonging  to  magistrates  and  quarter-sessions, 
and  took  the  book-racks  at  a  distance  for  the  court.  Everj^- 
thing  seemed  bigger  and  older.  I  at  length  was  spoken  to  by 
some  one,  and  asked  him  where  I  was.  This  is  worse  than 
anything  that  ever  occurred.  There  is  no  doctoring  for  a  case 
like  this  ;  nor  can  the  patient  minister  to  himself. 

October  1st.  — Took  a  cab  to  the  Miss  Swanwicks',  and,  find- 
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ing  tbem  at  home,  t-enmiued  to  tea.  As  agreeable  chat,  moia- 
ly  on  poetry  mid  poetioal  compilations.* 

Oaober  ITth.  —  Dined  witli  the  Street*.  Our  nnniBemeni 
naa  three-handed  whiat.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Street  very  kiiid. 
Oil  every  poiut  of  public  iutereet  he  and  I  ditfer,  but  it  doM 
not  afl'ect  our  apparent  eBteeni  for  ouc  another.  X  bold  him 
in  very  great  respect,  —  indeed,  admiration-  He  han  ftnt'ntc 
talent  in  hie  profession  as  architect  He  wiU  be  a  gnwt  nuu 
in  act,  —  he  in  8o  in  character  already.  Beesly  is  equally  finn. 
and  equally  opposed  to  me.     I  like  him  too. 

Oclober  27th.  — Went  through  Islington  to  Highbury;  eaDtJ 
on  the  Madges,  and  as  they  were  going  also  to  Mr.  Pet«r 
Martiuciiu's  to  dine,  1  disnaissed  roy  carriage  and  enjoywt 
Oiy  friends.  Old  feeHnga  revived.  A  full  party  at  PttiT 
Martineau's.     I  was  in  my  obi  high  tjAriu,  a£  I  am  too  ifil 

Jfovembtr  8th.  —  I  Spent  two  hours  at  Woraley's.  His  elder 
ion  read  rae  a  speech  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  on  the  state  of 

Europt.     The  pulilic  welfiirc  is  in  everj'  respect  at  stake  jiist 
pow,  so  that  1  am  not  ashamed  of  coiitining  my  reading  itl- 
most  exclusively  to  the  public  prints.     Those  of  the  reli[;:iww     i 
bodies  are  also  interesting.     The  two  together  fully  occupy  mj 
mind. 

Jahes  Dixon  to  H.  C.  R. 

Thk  Hollins,  GaABMERB,  NovembfT,  18S3. 
Honored  Sib,  —  1  l»eg  to  acknowledge  the"  receipt  of  a 
Sovereignt  which  1  have  just  received  from  Miss  Hannah 
Cookson  as  I  understand  yon  wished  it  to  be  given  to  nie.  I 
have  received  it  and  retiini  you  many  thanks  for  it,  and  forall 
former  presents  of  the  same  kind.  My  health  has  been  verj- 
gootl  since  I  saw  you  in  Loudon.  At  the  time  I  left  London  I 
intended  remaining  at  Hydol  Mount  through  the  Winter,  hut 
wlicn  I  arrived  there  1  found  a  note  for  me  from  Mrs.  Words- 
worth of  Carlisle,  asking  me  to  go  to  their  house  for  3 
Months  in  the  depth  of  Winter  while  they  were  in  Brighton : 
this  I  could  not  with  reason  refuse  because  I  considered  it  a 
duty  I  owed  to  Mr.    and   Mrs.  Wordsworth  to  serve  them  as 

•  This  is  only  one  of  freqaent  TiaiK  lo  these  !iiaie»,  with  whom  he  would 
tiilk.  not  tmlv  of  noetrv.  hat  e1«o  on  Geniuin  litemtore.  and  eniei;ia1lir  « 
kn?wti  b;  her  tranalaHMu  fhnn  GoiUi* 
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&r  as  it  was  in  my  power.*  Tho'  Mrs.  Hills  had  shown  me  a 
good  deal  of  kindness  at  Kydal  Mount  my  gratitude  felt  stix>nger 
to  Mr.  Wordsworth 

I  am  now  at  the  Hollins,  Grasmere,  with  Miss  Aglionby  who 
has  been  very  kind  to  me.  If  all  be  well  I  shall  stay  at  Gras- 
mere  through  the  winter ;  the  place  is  very  good  and  very  nice ; 
but  still  it  is  not  like  my  dear  Rydal  Mount.  Mr.  Carter  has 
been  taken  from  us  and  I  am  the  only  one  of  the  family  left ; 
but  I  pay  many  little  visits  to  the  family  in  the  Churchyard  at 
Grasmere  and  there  I  often  reflect  on  the  many  happy  years 
that  I  spent  with  them  in  life. 

With  my  kindest  regards  and  thanks 
Believe  me  Dear  Sir 

Your  ob*  and  humble  Ser* 

Jahbs  Dixon. 

December  25th.  —  Before  one  p.  m.  I  walked  out  with  Jack- 
son. We  passed  the  door  of  Dr.  Boott.  Every  shutter  was 
closed.  A  sufficient  indication  that  the  awful  event  had  taken 
place,  —  he  had  closed  his  earthly  career.  I  then  went  to  my 
nieoe*s  to  dine.  Our  conversation  was  chiefly  on  the  departed 
friend,  and  kindred  siibjects.  I  could  not  enjoy  what  partook 
of  festivity.  That  was  not  expected  of  me,  or  needed.  I  was 
again  settled  in  my  own  room  a  little  after  nine.  I  have  l)een 
too  dreamy  in  my  habit  to  write  at  once.  Dr.  Boott's  death 
took  place  al)out  noon.f  I  sliould  have  said  that  the  morn- 
ing's post  brought  me  a  very  gratifying  little  token  from  Tor- 
quay,—  a  pretty  picture  signed  by  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  and 
Mrs.  Brown.  As  an  evidence  of  friendly  feeling  it  gave  me 
great  pleasure. 

December  SOtJu  —  Called  on  the  Esdailes.  There  is  in  the 
old  gentleman  a  something  of  bofihamie  which  pleases  me. 


1864. 

Febntarj/  6th.  —  Attended  a  meeting  at  University  College. 
The  only  interesting  matter  a  letter  fi-om  E.  W.  Field,  offer- 

•  After  Wordsworth's  deatli,  .Tames  wns*  hardly  able  to  inclndc  among  his 
dutim  the  care  of  the  ponv  and  carriaffe;  but  Mrs  Wordsworth  resolved 
to  ffive  up  the  ponv  and  cnrriape,  mther  than  part  with  the  faithftil  servant. 

f  In  a  letter  dated  .lamiary  12,  1864,  H.  C.  R.  says  to  K.  W.  Field:  "Dr. 
Boott,  yon  may  have  heard,  is  dead.  He  Is  a  loss  to  me,  for  he  was  aflToc- 
tlonate,  and  gave  advice  fVcely  without  requiring  you  to  take  it  as  a  condition 
of  his  giving  it    He  was  a  near  neigbborf  and  of  great  value." 
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!-g.  on  cpodition  of  *  piece  of  ground  being  aaeigned  t«  I'm 
renttv  H«U,  tbat  two  Mims  of  £500  ahuuUl  be  ojntntiiiM 
townnU  tite  ooat  of  a  Racket  Court.' 

Ftt/ruarg  lOtk.  —  The  moet  remarkable  occurrpnce  of  the 
times  iH  the  position  of  the  Broad  Church.  Nothing  ploua  j 
me  90  much  as  the  letter  bv  F.  Maurice,  iu  the  Upertator,  deck^ 
tBf^  his  approbatiou  of  the  decision  of  tlie  Privy  Council  Cooi- 
mittee  nstpecting  the  "  Easavs  and  Keriews."  He  hwuu  W  M-  1 
tAch  great  impMtance  to  the  judgment,  as  eetubUBbiug  u  ftvc- 
dom  hitherto  dented  in  the  Chiinih- 

JiarcA  6th.  —  I  did  not  get  into  \)ed  till  near  one.  I  geMom 
du.     Yet  I  hardly  know  what  I  was  about. 

Aprii  lit.  —  AJi  oniinons  day  in  luy  life,  as  it  haa  been  a    i 
day  on  which  1  have  conunenced  many  things,  —  such  tw  tuy 
joiimoy  to  Germany,  studying  the  law,  ic  | 

Jprtl  5th.  —  A  call  from  De  Morgaa,  who  iidbnned  me  of 
the  reognation  of  Staaafeld,  and  declared  his  oonviction  tlut 
this  resiijnntioii  will  raise  Stansfeid  in  public  opinion.  He  •  ill 
return  to  his  old  office,  or  lie  in  ;i  better  plnce  veri*  nooti.  'flit 
attack  has  t>een  of  a  kind  nfaich  is  sure  to  produce  resctioa 
Now,  De  Morgan  is  certainly  no  cotninonplace  man.  I  hiive 
since  seen  the  Timet,  and  I  do  not  see  how  Stausfeld  could 
have  done  the  act  in  a  finer  style.  It  is  not  by  the  result  that 
my  opinion  of  him  will  be  formed.    Wrote  a  short  note  to  hitn-t 

Mail  2!ilk.  —  Sent  a  letter  to  Sergeant  Manning,  about  his 
paper  on  the  Danish  war ;  and  then  went  to  the  Russell  In- 
stitution, from  which  William  Wordsworth's  call  brought  dip. 
He  was  content  with  my  ordinarj-  dinner,  and  I  enjoyed  his 
friendly  chat,  all  about  family  and  personal  matter*.  He 
stayed  the  evening  with  me,  and  on  his  leaving,  I  went  oo 
with  the  comedy  of  "  Love's  Labor  'a  Lost,"  which  delights  me. 
1  could  not  quit  it.  And  now  I  must  reallv  abstain  ftora 
agrtin  looking  into  Shakcsiware,  when  this  is  finished.  It  is 
fidl  of  absurdities,  and  altogether  the  veriest  unreal  thing,  vet 
iiitenuinglod  with  exquisite  l>eaiities.  It  liears  marks 'of 
youthful  genius.     It  is  a  joyous  piece,  full  of  genuine  gayety. 

•  Thi.  RnoVw  Coiir*.  wliirh  it  wn.  thnnclit  would  pmviJe  fc,r  thr  .indflil- 
of  tlie  llnll  dihI  tlic  College  s  heiilthftjt  reorention,  win  iin  objecl  of  rTHH 
iiitM*-.t  with  It.  O.  B.,  wlin  renlK-  mnlribuieil  the  two  »iim«  mentioned  »!»« 
townnln  it»  conxtnictinn.  but  irKinteil  on  the  ofler  beiriK  Hnonvmoa^ 

t  Hh  [q  nnw  the  Ri^ht  Honomblo  .I«me^  StmwfelJ,  Third  Ijirt  of  lh« 
TreiiBiiry.  Tho  cjrcumstnni:^  of  the  nltHck  on  him,  for  hnvini  iilkn™l 
JlatniiiiN  letters  to  be  directea  to  liis  residence,  will  l»  ftaah  in  the  nader't 
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One  does  not  look  here  for  serious  truth  of  character,  but 
there  are  admirable  sententious  lessons  of  rhymed  wisdom.* 

Augimt  26th,  —  (Hampstead.)  My  first  day  has  passed  off 
pleasantly  enough  in  this  romantic  rather  than  picturesque 
villagf,  for  so  it  is,  I  believe.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  a 
fine  day,  of  which  I  availed  myself  to  take  two  short  walks.  I 
could  not  well  say  whfre,  for  this  is  to  me  what  Ipswich  is  said 
to  be  by  the  satirists,  a  street  without  names,  as  well  as  a  river 
without  water.     My  acquaintaucen  are  few  here  just  now. 

August  27th,  —  The  day  was  devoted  to  looking  over  old  let- 
ters, —  a  necessary  task,  and  the  sense  of  its  being  a  duty  al- 
most its  only  inducement.  Some  of  the  old  letters  were  sour- 
sweet  ;  but  it  was  more  painful  than  pleasant  ruminating  on 
them.  I  dined  with  the  Cooksons,  and  after  that  called  on 
Mrs.  Field.  All  the  children  are  in  the  West.  Mr.  Cookson 
goes  away  on  Saturday. 

September  10th,  —  I  borrowed  of  Sharpe  Voysey's  Sermon, 
which  I  read  in  bed  in  the  morning.  The  sole  importance  of 
the  sentiment  is  that  it  comes  from  the  preacher  of  the  day. 
A  fit  motto  to  any  review  of  it  would  be, 

*•  The  thing,  we  know,  is  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there." 

Sfptemher  11th,  —  This  day  was  almost  devoted  to  Henry 
Sharpe  and  family.  He  breakfasted  with  me  alone,  and  as  we 
had  many  family  matters  to  talk  over,  and  other  interesting 
topics,  —  arisiniiT  out  of  his  formerly  residing  at  Hamburg,  — 
four  hours  passed  over  oiu-  heads  unperceived.  And  yet,  so 
little  were  we  tired  of  each  other,  that  I  engaged  to  take  tea 
with  them  at  six.  In  our  talk  about  German  friends,  T  found 
Sharpe,  in  many  respects,  a  better  German  than  myself  t 

Sejftemhinr  2th1.  —  At  the  Athenajum,  I  actually  did  (a  rare 
merit)  what  I  hjid  resolved  to  do,  —  sifted  coarsely  a  bundle  of 
letters,  from  1S12  to  1820.  J  I  must  devote  my  dying  memory 
to  separating;  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

September  2Sth.  —  A  letter  from  Scharf,  dated  Blenheim.  Ho 
writes  too  flatterint^lv  ;  V»ut  it  gratifies  me  to  find  that  his 
mother  has  been  visiting  the  Pattissons,  at  Tunbridge.     The 

•  In  ft  week,  H.  C.  R.  writer:  "  T  nm  incnmble.  In  spite  of  nil  my  resoln- 
tionn,  I  have  read  tliree  nets  of '  Troilus  and  Cre«»ida.'  "  His  object  in  rewilv- 
Ing  not  to  be  beguiled  by  Shakespeare  wa«  that  he  might  devote  his  time  to 
putting  hin  paper*  in  order.  , 

t  During  this  vi«lt  of  three  weeks  to  Hampstead,  H.  C.  R.  sptnt  most  of  h!» 
evenings  at  Mr.  H.  Sharpe's. 

f  Tne  sif^injr  of  letters  wa^  a  task  wluVh  for  some  ynr*  H  C.  R.  had  set 
himself,  and  whiih  at  last  wa^  left  very  fiir  from  completed. 
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inliDWCj-  of  two  audi  &ipiliia  miwt  fa«^«ud.     He  irQa  ni 
Jock.  tl»  MlaunbUi  fumlt,  fM*  to  bis  mochcr  kbiI  iituvb  afh 
mith  farr,  tu  relien  lieraulitwlc    Tluasae  r«wl«  aiiti  pli!> 

Oa«l>er  Itt.  —  [  auDC  a^wu  to  tlus  tM  Nu.  .V>  Kt 
£quiuw.*  There  I  fmnx)  tint  Mix  Br  hwl  )«>eti  •HTaedin 
gu  tu  BrigbtUD  Ibr  k  week.  ukI  Jacksoo  iu  vsin  trinj  tn  p«r 
auailc  mu  to  BilloK  her  exmniiib.  BtU  I  toiUd  t&k«  no  |<)a* 
lire  in  dutnge  of  wcne,  •rhil*  i  WMit«(l  time  to  cntn|4H«  W 
work  or  [npcr«x&n>iniii^  Dined  vilh  EIr  tftf~H/lr.  \ 
rctircA  about  eWron,  ud  frit  hapfn'  :' 
tlionjfbt  it  looked  rerj  oomiiirtafale. 

Oti'AiT  laiA,  —  1  read  a  o^Ntal  Mnnco,  br  Rotiertaut  1^ 
fore  I  camo  down  KUire,  — "  The  Word  Ukd  tbr  WwhL' 
Bolder  thait  auytliiug  I  remember  by  him.  S]ie«Iuiig  </  (b« 
£)]hcHmu  letti-n,  he  mvB :  "  Here  <n»  one  of  tbw  emijr  at 
tcrufitM,  wliiub  in  Aft«r  a^ne«  becaow  so  MKHKHfiU,  t 
note  Cliriatianitj*  with  the  tnagkai  docuiaes.  Oooatician  n« 
tlie  rtwiilc  in  tbo  East,  lUonaniem  in  the  West.  The  e 
of  uiagic  cjusista  in  ttiis,  —  the  It-iief  thnt  liv  m>d)u  cxl'nuii 
act,  nut  cdnaectvd  with  moral  goodness,  nor  making  a  nun 
vincT  or  better,  uomitiimicutiou  can  be  iueured  with  the  gptrri- 

nul  world It  matters  not  whether  this  \ie  atlciu]>t«<l 

by    Ejihesiftr    letters,   amnletB or    b_v    sacraotevlt.  i* 

(.■iiiirfh  ordiuanceit.  nr  [irifsily  f-iwcra :  whfttcTer  jiroftwM 
til  bring  'Idd  near  to  iii:iji.  cmvjiI  l>y  making  man  laon 
like  to  (Jod,  is  of  the  same  spirit  of  Aotichrist !"  There 
arc  three  mon  whose  loss  is  to  be  especiallj  lamented  in 
this  critical  iL(n^,  —  Kol>ertsoi),  Donaldson,  and  Bunsen.  W, 
Wordsworth  H|)cit](s  of  Roltertaou'a  sermons  as  "  tbe  nuMt  sa(i«- 
fiiclory  religioiu  teaching  which  bus  been  offered  to  this  gen- 

Oct'-I'fr  30ih.  —  Heard  that  Miss  Allen  died  on  Tuesday. 
This  iH  one  of  those  cases  in  which  we  may,  with  propriety, 
HIH'itk  of  death  ns  a  mercy. t 

•  Fmm  thi'timc-  H.  C„  R,  and  Mr  «b<\  Jfr».  TRlfoonl  KIv  lived  topOwt. 
t1<>  iinil  Ilia  rrinido  alike  MX  thiit  he  im^M  to  bv  no  loiiger  Mt  inucli  Hhne  as  kr 
wrnill  iiprmnnrltv  Iip  in  n|Hirfmeiil<  liv  himscir.  He  Iherefoiv.  nftor  kokiw 
at  wvonil  hnu-e-'  in  thp  iiciitMM.rlnN-l.'nioli  the  whole  of  thr  hoii.w  in  •hkl 
he  hml  romierlv  linH  rooni''.  and  it  wif  amuiged  that  one  ill  whive  ednnili« 
anil  rlianir.Ier  he  hnil  tiikeii  irreHt  inlemt,  whI  who  had  warm  fe«ling>  rf 

fcvl  thnl  he  hii'l  B  liniw.  Mr.  KIv  «.i'  a  inincl<on  of  II.  C.  R.'>  earii-  frimi 
John  Tcwill  Rult.  iin.l  hn.i  iwo:itlv  married  a  daughter  of  Johii  Thurs* 
i:-.|..  of  !l..iTvii.Piid  F'ri..rv.  Ac-l..ii. 

t   All  ..hi  fri^-iicl  ..f  H.  C.  W".     Ill  1881  i»l 
him.  hut,  on  liis  culling,  tlic  wished  In  >ee  hii 
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November  7th,  —  A  talk  with  Ely  on  College  matters.  I  re- 
tain my  old  opinion,  that  the  institution  will  be,  ultimately,  a 
valuable  one  to  the  country,  though  not  as  originally  intended. 
Ely  considers  Case  one  of  the  most  valuable  men.  He  has  in- 
troduced improvements  in  the  Junior  School. 

November  IJith,  —  De  Morgan  called  He  is  the  only  man 
whose  calls,  even  when  interruptions,  are  always  acceptable. 
He  has  such  luminous  qualities,  even  in  his  small-talk. 

November  17 tL  —  I  must  not  forget  an  epigram  I  heard  to- 
day from  D ,  in  the  form  of  an  epitaph,  — 

**  Beneath  this  stone  lies  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
Who  half  mn  Eagle  was,  and  half  a  Gander." 

November  27th,  —  At  three,  Jackson  took  mo  to  Russell 
Scott,  a  sensible  man,  with  whom  I  have  pleasure  in  talking. 
He  is  a  philanthropist,  though  in  temperament  not  an  enthu- 
siast. He  thinks  favorably  of  the  election  of  Lincoln  for  a 
second  Presidentship.  On  American  matters  he  and  I  think 
very  much  alike. 

December  6th,  —  A  call  from  De  Morgan,  who  stated  a  fact 
which  has  given  quite  a  turn  to  my  thoughts.  He  said:  "You 
have  heard  of  the  death  of  Jaffray  ] "  •  —  "  Which  Jaffray  ] '' 
—  "  The  member  of  our  Council,  —  a  yoimg  man.  He  was 
my  pupiL"  This  is  a  sad  blow  to  our  hospital.  He  was  very 
generous  and  a  young  man  of  business  talent.  His  death  was 
from  erysipelas,  which  arose  from  what  seemed  a  trifling  acci- 
dent The  greatest  loss  the  College  has  sustained,  among  its 
pupils,  since  that  of  W.  S.  Roscoe. 


1865. 

January  1st.  —  The  last  day  of  the  past  and  the  first  of  the 
coming  year  have  been  in  this  respect  duly  spent,  —  that  I 
have  made  a  sufficient  use  of  ray  diminishing  social  advantages. 
Conscious  that  I  am  gradually  growing  poorer  in  friends,  I 
have  done  my  best  to  preserve  what  [  have  left.  J  have 
merely  read  to-day  the  Spectator,  —  always  a  wise  paper,  in  my 
judgment. 

January  2d,  —  A  day  dawdled  away.  I  am  an  incurable 
layer-waste  of  time.  Wrote  and  sent  off  four  letters  ;  one  to 
Mrs.  Fisher,  and  of  some  length,  in  which  I  reported  the  state 

•  Mr.  Arthur  Jaffray  left  to  the  University  College  Hospital  a  legacy  of 
X  9,000. 

21* 
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of  my  foelin^  u  to  the  ^re«i  qvBCon  c/  feamsa  life,  —  mon 

Jummart  £/«(.  — After  diuer  »  •«;  marbble  «lU  ■» 

anOMiMed.     •nwB-mo  — AJl»p— i*i«  •»  few  frcUltrt 

B»MiwbHbemk>a«fi«i$<«unl7Cl»p«UK.— ui  .lUxi 

kuew  Rulin.  Lcigb  Sunt,  Abiev.  ud  SMHfcev.     U,-««saii 

MlmlRrareraUmai.     After  U.c  dath  .tftbe  most  r.>im.u»,.f 

thM  be  ««t  .LnMd.  ttd  1  iMt  an  i«ht  (/ boo.  >beu  W  nh 

KppaiMl  u  the  bimd  of  Mwim.  kc 

stddT,  of  k  psper  tn  "  Cold,  in  Ha  Inflnencr  vn  A|e«,~  aocording 

vlicnnuuiM  bb  full  matunlT  cnwaUigniw.tbc  effect  ttfcuU 

^                                                AgedW-a.                                          J 

^                                                          4^-    4.                                            1 

.i7—    8. 

To  —  32. 

In  the  strictness  of  a  precise  statement  there  seems  Bome- 
thJriL'  ri'liciilous  in  this  ;  but  the  tone  of  the  M,  D.  is  mpw 
siv':,  Jiiiil,  Iwisely  spenking,  my  personal  eiperienee  would  con- 
finii  il.  I  enjoyed  cold  when  young ;  now  it  indisposes  me  lo 
evcrvthinK  out  of  doors. 

h'fhraiiry  lOik.  —  I  was  unahle  to  riae  early  this  morning, 
fi-i'liuir  tired  when  Jackson  called  me.  After  Dr.  Watts's  nindeL 
I  iTiivwi  "  a  little  more  sleep,  and  a  little  more  alumlier." 
^Vhili'  I  was  turning  over  my  pipers,  endearorinp  to  set  them 
Htruiglit.  I  was  called  away  to  see  De  Morpin  and  Dr.  Procter. 
At  rriy  liite  jiflrty,  Mr.  Tayler  asked  the  former  how  he  distin- 
guished a  iriiif  from  a  .'/'««/  man.  "  A  wise  man."  said  the 
I'mfcHsor,  "  is  one  who  does  not  trouble  himself  about  matters 
iif  s|«.-r'uhition.  A  good  niiin  dciea  not  trouble  other  ])e«ple.'' 
'i'liin  M'fUis  founded  on  Wordsworth's  definition  of  a  jTood 
( 'liuri:l]Ui;in,  as  one  who  resp-els  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
ti-y,  lives  in  eonfcifniity  with  their  precepts,  and  does  uo! 
tn'ubli;  other  [>eople  alwiil  his  opinions. 

M.iroh  IHIIi.  —  From  Mr.  Worsley  I  heard  of  President  Lin- 
coln's iniiugural  speech.  It  hiis  fixed  me  more  decidedly  than 
ever  in   fuvor  of  him  personally.     It  is  au  earnest,  honest 
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Speech.  As  to  slavery,  he  speaks  both  solemnly  and  wisely. 
The  sufferings  of  both  North  and  South  are  just  retributions. 
No  boasting.  Those  who  have  endeavored  to  do  right  first 
will  suffer  the  least.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  is,  it  seems,  on  the  point  of  being  declared. 

H.  C.  R.  TO    W.  S.  COOKSON. 

March  19,  1865.     ^ 

....  Nothing  has  brought  me  so  near  to  being  a  partisan 
of  President  Lincoln  as  his  inaugural  speech.  How  short  and 
bow  wise !  How  true  and  how  unaffected !  It  must  make 
many  converts.  At  least  I  should  despair  of  any  man  who 
needs  to  be  converted. 

April  IJith,  —  I  forgot  to  mention  that  yesterday,  after  my 
solitary  dinner,  I  called  on  Mr.  Wren,  a  man  I  much  like. 
Read  this  morning,  in  bed,  Dr.  Wilkinson's  discourse  on 
**  Social  Health."  It  has  many  striking  thoughts.  I  copy  one 
sentence  :  "  I  do  not  contemplate  increase  of  luxury,  but 
rather  that  all  classes  should  cancel  luxury  in  favor  of  lasting 
comfort,  health,  happy  action,  and  the  sense  that  a  constant 
life  of  luxury  —  whether  that  of  the  rich  or  poor  —  isolates 
and  eivselfs  us." 

Api-il  26th.  —  For  the  present,  everything  is  forgotten  in  the- 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  the  intelligence  of  which 
came  to-day.* 

May  13th,  —  My  birthday.  To-day  I  complete  my  ninetieth 
year.  When  people  hear  of  my  age,  they  aifect  to  doubt  my 
veracity,  and  call  me  a  wonder.  It  is  unusual,  1  believe,  for 
persons  of  this  age  to  retain  j)088e88ion  of  their  faculties,  or  so 
much  of  them  as  1  do.  The  Germans  have  an  uncompliment- 
ary saying  :  **  Weeds  don't  spoil." 

Mai/  16th.  —  The  one  fact  of  the  day,  that  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten,  was  the  seeing  the  Mamior  Homericum  presented  to 
the  College  V)y  Mr.  Grote.  It  was  called  mosaic  when  Mr. 
Grote  asked  permission  to  erect  it.  I  am  so  ignorant  on  mat- 
ters of  fine  art,  that  I  must  content  myself  with  saying  that 
this  is  a  new  step  in  art,  and  far  more  pleasing  than  the  old 
mosaic.  A  very  active  and  lively  man  explained  the  composi- 
tion, in  French,  to  some  ladies.  He  was  the  artist  himsel£ 
Among  those  present  was  the  Comte  de  Paris. 

•  H.  C.  R.  wfts  deeply  nflToctccI  by  "  this  niflRanly  attack  on  the  noblest 
person  in  America,"  and  ascribed  it  to  "a  spirit  engendered  by  slavery'." 
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May  I7lh.  — A  very  pleaaaut  visit  from  ProTeaoir  tfe  Hw 
gnii.  Hu  has  given  au  excellent  reasOD  for  belieTu^  OutL  va 
portmit  of  Harvey"  is  thegenuioe  oue,  viz.,  that  it  huik^<B 
ou  the  haiid  pointing  to  the  heart.  It  seenw  th»t  the  gluwe 
was  bis  oHeD-used  illustratioQ  of  his  dgctnoe. 


H.  C.  it  TO  K.  W.  Field. 

Hnv  K.  IKJ 

Have  you  seen  the  Miimior  Homericum!  It  is  worth  >-o«f 
seeing  at  all  events.  I  should  like  to  know  your  opintoauTit 
The  Baron  is.  or  was,  attached  to  the  Court  of  tlie  Urlouuiu. 
Mr.  Cirote  had  tto  better  or  other  name  for  it  than  lu'xau. 
it  is  not  mosaic,  it  is  incised  marbla  The  outlinM  an  > 
colured  substance,  which  hardens  in  time.  And  alt  the  <tn- 
pery  aiid  outtineH  are  tto  oxpreased.  This  ia  ita  spoeiaiiT. 
What  Htys  your  Foley  to  it  1  Goethe  would  have  enuulln^!«d 
it,  ne  ho  did  all  aovdtiea.  At  the  same  timo.  he  deapiMH!  kll 
imp  II  tat  ions  of  plagiiirism,  nud  al!  dispuios  itl>uut  onj.'inaliis. 
I  renuirltL-d  to  Mr.'  Urote,  the  lioiu.r,  tljrtt  iiil  works  tli:it  ut 
offered  to  the  world,  with  sufficient  eameatneaa  of  purpose,  may 
be  offered  with  assurance  tliat,  if  their  firat  object  is  not  at- 
tained, they  will,  indirectly,  l>e  of  good  service.  Our  CoUtye 
camwt  Iw  said  to  have  thriven  but  in  its  iWimrf  consequencHL 
Without  the  dome,  the  Flaxman  Gallery  could  not  twve  m- 
isted.  Ttiat  gave  consistency  to  the  Graphic  Society.  .\o» 
this  now  iirt  has  a  Uwal  habitjition,  —  not  yet  a  name.  The 
At/ieiffum  s|>eak8  depreciatingly  of  Triquetti  as  compared  ■■ith 

Flaxman.     That  may  or  may  not  be  true  ;  may  think 

meanly  of  him  as  a  sculptor.     That  may  be  the  true  view. 
What'then  1     He  is  what  he  is. 

June  SOt/i^  —  I  had  engaged  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones  to  bring 
the  Rev,  St')pford  Brooke  to  breakfast  with  me.  Stopfonl 
Brooke  is  about  to  publish  a  "  Life  of  Robertson,"  of  Bri^trai. 
or  rather  bin  letters  with  a  Memoir.  I  had  several  hours"  verr 
agreeable  chut  with  these  gentlemen.  I  afterwards  went  to  a 
meeting  of  l>r,  Williams's  tnistees,  at  which  there  was  inijKir- 
tant  business  to  despatch. 

June  'M'l.  —  The  single  noticealJe  event  of  the  dav  was 
going  to  the  Oh-nijiic  Theatre,  to  see  the  "  Twelfth  Night" 

•  Thnt  is  thp  one  beliinirinc  t"  Vnv 
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bad  resolved  to  see  (me  more  play.  And  I  have  devoted  a 
rt  of  the  last  two  days  to  the  study  of  that  capital  romance, 
was,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  good  execution  of  the  parts 
%t  I  heard  distinctly  a  great  part  of  the  piece.  Both  brother 
d  sister  were  played  by  one  actress,  Miss  Kate  Terry.  She 
A  excellent  in  the  duel.  Wonder  and  fear  are  the  attec- 
n  she  represents  best.  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  by  Wigan, 
.8  the  best  of  the  men.  Miss  Farren's  clown,  and  Maria,  by 
.88  Foote,  were  both  excellent. 

August  15th.  —  Worsley  informed  me  of  the  death  of  Rich- 
1  Martineau,  of  Walsham-le-Willows,  a  universally  honored 
m  and  an  able  man  of  business ;  a  useful,  1  should  rather  say 
mluable,  man.  He,  J.  Needham,  and  Worsley,  three  excel- 
it  men,  imited  by  blood,  profession,  and  religion.* 
Septemhfr  19th,  —  Rose  early,  and  half  dressed,  so  as  to  sit 
the  dining-room,  saving  time,  and  not  fearing  to  catch  cold, 
3iigh  one  must  not  be  sure  ;  for  a  cold  is  as  great  a  mystery 
orthodox  or  heretical  doctrine.  One  knows  not  how  it  comes 
goes. 

October  16th,  —  A  home  day.  I  intended  to  get  rid  of  my 
by  engagements ;  but  I  got  no  farther  than  the  Russell  In- 
tution.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  though  very  unlike  the  original 
^er,  through  Shakespeare  as  an  organ,  that  my  days 

"  Are  fallen  into  the  war  and  yellow  leaf.'* 

October  30th.  —  A  letter  to  Dr.  Sievekin^  brought  him  in 
3  afternoon.  I  told  him  of  five  petty  complaints. 
Decemher  5th.  —  Walked  with  Jackson  to  that  most  amiable 
in,  Dr.  Skey,  travelling  M.  D.  to  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  and 
all  respects  a  delightful  man.  He  is  two  years  older  than  I 
I.  I  hope  to  he  less  infirm  than  he  is,  if  I  live  to  be  as  old 
he  is ;  but  he  is  wise  and  considerate. 


1866. 

January  15th.  —  It  is  Rtnin^e,  but  I  seldom  look  at  the 
mes  now.  I  have  lost  the  habit  of  reading  it.  I  retain  mv 
e  for  the  Spectator,  and   find   even   the  Patl  Malt  Gazette 

They  wpre  nil  partners  in  Whitbread's  bmwcry.  On  one  occasion,  when 
lit  Mr.  R.  Msirtinenn  regarded  ns*  nn  important  motion  in  connection  with 
iversity  Hall  was  defeated,  he  ?aid  qnietly:  "  I  fear  the  Inntitntion  will  not 
sper,  bnt  to  prove  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  will  therefore  abandon  it, 
ill  now  subscribe  twice  as  much."  —  H.  C.  R. 


4D4      REUINISCEKCES  OF   BENRY   CRADB   BOfilXSOK.   ICiia)'.A 

rendahlo.     My  fi'jvr  ii  tlmt  I  shall  ve&r  out  tay  tneada,  thou^ 

I  Hatter  inyMilf  thiit  I  am 

"  Oi)  (ha  briuk  of  being  honi." 

February  7tk.  —  Drove  to  Pruoter'a,  aliat  Jlum-  CornwiIL 
I  bod  uu  interesting  but  tdiort  chat  witli  him.  He  Hpuku  Kith 
deep  interest  of  Lamb  aud  WordiWi.>rth,  Hiid  with  a  umfd 
fetliug  of  Coleridge.  Procter  is  au  oxcollvnt  tiiiiB,  irlmtn 
everybody  loves.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Bnail  Mon- 
tagu. 

Ftbrunry  ISlh.  —  The  comnicucement  of  a  new  clcnn  vnl- 
tiiiiM  '  imed  formerly  tu  be  marked  by  lav  wHtiu^,'  nentlv  and 
correctly  fur  a  short  time.  Now  I  can  do  neither.  Theproh- 
ability  is  that,  being  in  my  ninety-first  yeiu-,  1  sball  never 
finish  this  volume.     If  nlive,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

Friiruary  17lh.  —  The  only  thing  I  did,  which  liad  an  »(•• 
nenrance  of  work,  was,  that  1  spent  sevsnU  hour^  in  Tvudbg 
Koljertson's  "  Lifb,"  an  excellent  collection  of  letters  of  the 
^'cnnhie  religious  chanicter.  His  piety  luidoulitod,  bis  libuTul- 
ity  I'miiilly  unqiiustiouiibk'.      An  iidniinililf  nmn. 

March  Sid.  —  Early  in  the  forenoon  (.'ookson  and  Field  came 
together,  and  brought,  formiilly  drawn  up,  the  accounts  of  thi' 
Fltixniiin  and  University  Hdll  Fund,  which  we  all  three,  l>e- 
ing  TriistoeB,  signed,  so  that  now  (lie  most  rigid  formalist 
could  find  nothing  to  atfect  the  validity  of  the  transaction ; 
and  I  trust  it  wdl  be  of  sonic  nse  to  two  establishments  which 
ought  to  Ik  closely  connected. f 

Mareh  11th.  —  Lest  1  entirely  forget  to  do  an  act  of  becom- 
ing [lolitcness,  let  me  mention  that  I  received  a  letter  frum 
Atkinson,  stating  that  as  I  wished  to  1)e  relieved  from  the  du- 
ties of  Vice- President  of  the  Senate,  the  Coimcil  had  not  sent 
in  my  name  among  the  three  they  send  to  the  (ieneral  .Meet- 
ing, and  expressing  regret  at  my  retirement,  4c.  1  have  not 
yet  had  courage  to  write  an  aiiswer  to  either  Mr.  Atkinson, 
the  Secretary,  or  to  Sir  K.  CJoldsruid,  the  President,  who  ulw 

fsiVEBsiTV  CoLLKiiE,  LoNiw.s,  WednBsJny,  Mnreli  T,  IfM. 

At  a  nici'ting  of  Professors  for  tlie  choice  of  a  President  uf 
the  Senate  for  the  ensuing  your.  Pnifessfff  De  Morgan.  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arta  anJLuws,  in  the  chair.     On  the  mf 

•  TEint  i".  of  the  Dinrj'.     In  the  new  volume,  H  C.  B,  wrole  only  137  pigi^ 
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lion  of  Professor  Seeley,  seconded  by  Professor  Sharpoy : 
Besolved  unanimously,  That  the  Professors  learn  with  great 
regret  the  retirement  of  Mr.  H.  Crabb  Robinson.  They  beg 
that  their  warmest  thanks  may  be  transmitted  to  him  for  his 
continuance  in  the  office  of  Vice-President  up  to  an  age  far 
beyond  -  the  usual  life  of  man,  and  for  the  cordial  courtesy 
which  they  have  always  experienced  from  him,  of  which  they 
will  ever  retain  pleasant  and  grateful  remembrance.  They 
trust  that  even  yet,  active  as  bis  mind  remains,  years  of  life 
worth  enjoying  are  in  store  for  him. 

A.  Db  Morgan, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Chas.  C.  Atkinson, 

Secretary  to  the  Coimoil  and  Senate. 

April  1st,  —  Went  on  reading  "  Alec  Forbes,"*  and  devoted 
to  it  a  great  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  day.  It  is  a  capital 
picture  of  Scotch  manners.  A  letter  came  from  Mrs.  Bayne, 
announcing,  by  Miss  Sturch's  desire,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Reid,  a 
warm-hearted,  generous  woman,  as  Mrs.  Bayne  truly  remarks,  t 

Ma^  10th,  —  We  had  at  dinner  Mrs.  Ely's  father  and  mother, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawson ;  and  they  all  came  down  to  tea  and  play 

•  By  G.  Macdonald. 

t  H.  C.  R.  waft  a  frequent  visitor  nt  the  house  of  Mrs.  Reid  and  Miss  Sturch, 
for  both  of  whora  he  expresses  in  various  places  in  the  Diary  strong  feelings 
of  regard.  He  continued  to  visit  Miss  Sturch  till  the  time  of  his  death.  An 
extract  from  a  brief  printed  notico  of  Mrs.  Reld,  found  among  his  papers,  and 
highly  approved  bv  him,  may  be  given  here:  — 

»*0*n  iTiday,  the  80Ui  of  March,  18H6,  died  in  York  Terrace,  Regents  Park, 
Rfter  an  illness  of  some  months,  Elizabeth  .lesser,  relict  of  the  late  John 
Reld,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  and  second  daughter  of  the  late  William  Sturch,  K«q  ,  Sen  , 
well  known  to  u  former  gencnition  jis  an  agreeable  and  ingenious  writer,  and 
an  enlightened  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  But  she  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  away  without  some  brief  record  of  what  she  was  and  what 
she  has  done.  The  history  of  her  life  is  summed  up  in  the  history  of  her  large- 
hearted  benevolence.  Endowed  by  nature  with  an  ardent  an<^  enthusiastic 
temperament,  she  devoted  the  energies  of  her  mind  and  the  resources  of  her 
fortune  with  an  unswerving  persistency  of  puqwse  to  objects  which  Involved 
in  her  belief  the  redemption  and  ennoblement  of  her  fellow-creatures.  Her 
iympathies  were  especially  attracted  towanls  those  whom  she  reganied  as 
crusned  by  wicked  institutions  or  withheld  by  the  laws  and  customs,  of  society 
from  exercising  their  just  influence  in  the  world,  and  rising  to  the  full  dimen- 
BiouB  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  capacity.  It  was  under  this  feeling  that 
»he  early  threw  herself  with  characteristic  ardor  into  the  great  question  of 
Kegro  Emancipation,  which  she  lived  to  see  crowned  with  an  unhoped-for  tri- 
umph, and  took  up  with  not  less  zeal  that  of  elevating  the  standard  of  female 
education.  She  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a 
Ladies*  College;  and  the  institution  in  Bedford  Square,  of  which  she  was 
really  the  foundress,  owes  no  small  share  of  the  success  which  has  attended  it 
to  her  ever-wakeful  interest  and  fostering  care." 


wbiDi,  wlili'li  I  iiijy-..L   i   -^     ■  --  ■-'  --  -  ;iiv  1* 
I'ur  ulilfi'lj'  uuutknuiu. 

3t,t0  IllJi  —  KvuU   fr.  ■      ■■-    --:•.--    f;r-,.ke 
upw«tttu  luiv.     1  Intiuwif  1  -:   ■-■>"-  "— ;  1  'ii-i   ii 
«itiNi>M«ViWI'v  ftLiiiiuiuttuiu:  .  --^ij-i  .  i—i  u^  luu  t^rcjit  li 
%k  MUlvM  iWt  1  liid  IllA  WlUl  tv  Lie  *(^ujUDt«d  with  time  *(» 

l^lH  fV  I^^klvttHt  luc  He  Ter7  ki^ilr  obriatad  all  diflwiihy,  n 
%(  w»  ]w  ttui'^uicvrmtl ;  bat  I  bKt«  tbegowial  iwpnwwclHi 
WBtMi'tuy*  Vtiuivli  Uli^mU  uLe  ^mt  ovdit  fur  a  ra;  himU 
htMJ)«.<*.  >w  if  I  uituruuis  vtjftt  »  BOfi  uf  eleeuuttjruMjr  Llni*- 
IMttwV  UliulUit  W  tlw  litlu  by  e«peci^  fiiror. 

^sx.  :  /lA.  —  1  Hwuiu'  «oH;,  u«  is  Eton  luual  with  loe  :  and  I 
%«»  111  ■  uiiioii^:  uitHxl.  niiuinatii^  ia  tui  oLd-&«hioniHl  nv. 
\\l  ui.-  ittttBUy  tufttwl  to  M-ir-re{iroiU;li.  Were  I  a  miu)  </ 
HMiuti'Uiit  1^1  at:tiU-tuw.  1  luiuw  iiut  what  would  beuomc  uf  tiic 

'     '    >tuiLt;/  delirered  tba  priMS  at  Ute  Uni' 
,   ,  n'  unTo  preaeot,  LurJ  BrouKbant'  Wj 

,  IVaii's  Irnlv.  I^.rd  Be!t-er.  i,um^rv.n« 
|-.,.t.v.v..v,  .i,..'.Av  IV  Mu>r;,wt.iis  Detui,  stjokf  iin.re  tliaii 
l\,ij.,  u.iWlv  .UI-«i[  tio  >i-kv  with  L,Ti'at  ellect.  Tli.'  IVvm 
ihv«  k  ituttlWt  IvlKwu  I  iiivLTsity  College,  Oiford,  and  I'ni- 
\i-i>u[\  V\-1U>;\'.  U'luUni,  itiid  [inid  a  compliment  to  GroU  for 
hiB  sUl  '-r  llio  Mikfuiur  HoDicricum. 


11.  C.  R.  TO  Mrs.  Schcnck. 

LOKTMN.  SOth  .Il1ll«,  ISee.  so  RrWELLSqUAIta,  W.  C 

I  am  sorry  tbnt  1  uhould  liiivo  so  long  delayed  answerins 
VHiir  very  interesting  letter.  This  was  occasioned  by  your 
"nit'ntion  of  Mr.  Benccke'a  "Alte  Geachichte."  which  should 
linvo  lieen  called  "  Familien-Geschichtc."  You  excited  my 
curiosity.     The  book  came,  iifter  a  time 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  my  life,  insignificant  w 
it  has  Ixsen,  and  my  qnalitics,  altogether  inferior  to  thow  of 
the  Schunck-Mylina  connection,  have  ncrertheleas  had,  on  one 
occasion,  an  im{)ortHnt  influence  on  the  affairs  of  tbe  fsmily- 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  that  influence  had  heen 
exercised  usefully  and  happily.      I  purpose,  one  of  these  days, 


•  ThpKilUorwdl  m: 
Tlwnlro  on  this  uti-nsiuii 

tbq  wturliiK  »t«pi  of  tin 
It  elgbly-Hivcii  yetrauld,  the  other  ninety-oue. 


,ord  BronehiiTn  come  ii 


1  the  rnllf-« 


r,  liHTdlf  ten  fMUe,  -  tb 
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to  draw  up  a  short  narrative  of  my  German  life.  It  wiU  be, 
in  the  first  place,  connected  with  Mrs.  William  Benecke's  nar- 
rative, which  I  have  read  with  interest.  The  more,  perhaps, 
because  I  could  connect  with  Mrs.  William  Benccke*s  history 
other  iacts  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  in  which  1  was 
an  agent,  which  would  modify  the  consequences  drawn  from 
those. 

This  I  learned  at  the  bar,  —  each  party  would  frequently 
have  a  good  ccue,  perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory,  when  alone 
•  considered ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  balancing  mind  comes 
that  an  adjustment  takes  place.  There  is  so  much  inevitable 
partiality  in  all  men's  judgments,  as  to  occasion  very  erroneous 
conclusions,  with  perfect  integrity  on  the  part  of  those  who 
err  even  the  most. 

July  6th,  —  Read  of  the  wonderful  victories  of  Prussia  in 
the  north  of  Germany.  It  is  said  the  Northern  States  were 
already  conquered.  The  Diet,  as  another  name  for  the  Con- 
federation, has  no  longer  a  sitting !  The  German  Union  is 
dissolved.  Before  I  had  leisure  to  muse  over  this  news,  the 
evening  intelligence  came  that  Austria  offers  Venice  to  France 
aA  a  retaining-fee  for  her  advocacy  in  securing  good  terms 
from  Prussia.  Buonaparte  accepts  the  commission.  Venice  is 
given  up ;  and  Austria  sets  its  Venetian  army  at  liberty,  if 
Prussia  refuse  the  armistice.  If  she  do  this,  and  is  imreason- 
able,  France  may  back  Austria.  "  Hang  it ! "  Russia  may  say, 
"  no  ;  this  is  not  fair.  If  you  back  Austria,  I  back  Prussia." 
And  the  minor  States,  and  Belgiimi,  what  will  they  do  1  All 
this  has  been  buzzing  about  my  head.  So  the  halcyon  days 
of  Peace  are  not  actually  come,  though  of  course  not  far  off ! 

July  25th  and  20th.  —  A  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dawson,  at 
Acton.  The  house  was  a  priory.  The  grounds  are  twelve 
acres,  and  there  are  many  noble  trees.  During  the  day  I  had 
two  walks  in  the  grounds,  which  at  the  back  of  the  house  arc 
very  fine.  Mr.  J.  J.  Tayler  and  his  daughter  were  there  and 
added  to  the  pleiisantness  of  the  visit.  I  chatted  with  him 
on  the  topics  of  the  day.  I  stayed  all  night,  and  w-e  hud 
whist  in  the  evening.  Next  day,  Mrs.  Dawson  took  me  home 
in  the  phaeton,  and  we  had  interesting  conversation  on  the 
way. 

July  28th,  —  To-day  I  have  felt  really  well,  and  I  hope  that 
when  the  hour  —  the  last  hour  —  comes  I  shall  not  di^rrace  it 

August  lU  to  ISth,  —  The  tirst  two  weeks  of  this  month  were 

FF 


r/SiL  — Ii 
•rkk  fv>lk«k,  kse  Clorf  B^n^ 

•ljxI.    yr>jii>>-n^T.   MTTc^'tii^]   »c   mriuliua  To  sp^ud   n  ilnv  or 
two  at  hk  boose,  at  HatMn. 

S^/^/fr  20tk.  —  Took  tea  vhh  Mn.  Stroet  alone.  W« 
tAiktJd  'la  family  matters.  Sh«  U  a  kind  frieod.  Ho'  husband 
La^  V>een  wrrkin^  at  hU  desi^s  Tor  a  Tfaame»«ide  hotel.  The 
Ciiurta  of  Lav  are  cnougfa  for  a  life.  LMtdon  is  now  Dot  re- 
firiDinx  m'^raUy,  but  re-fonaini  aivhitecturallT.  What  acon- 
tt;[up<inn(.-ous  chaoi.'e.  —  the  Lav  Courta  remoriug  to  tbe 
wt-stem  Vi-iUDdary  of  the  Citv,  at  Temple  Bar  ;  the  Dortbeni 
vftlluc  of  Holborn  (Hollow  bora)  hridged  over;  the  City  and 
North  Middlesex  iiiterHect«d  br  railroads,  below  and  above  ;  llu 
Tbaiueu  cTossed  in  various  places  ! 


H-  C.  R.  TO  TV.  S.  COOKSON. 

our  jotiTOcy  to  M^mchcster,  on  occasion  of  the 
But,   indeed.   1   en\-i-  you  almost  everything- 

n  the  Great  Exbibttioa  year,  and  was  at 
nn  excellent  man.     His  wife  I    have  known 

irrival  at  whiit  was  tbe  free  city  of  Frankfort, 
fortified  tonu  besieged  by  the  French,  anno 
i   witnessed    the    Biege  and  capture  in  fiT« 


eqoent  vi 


a  Iwlingi  orregiurd. 


i.Piihci'i 
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minutes.  There  was  no  slaughter,  or  fear  of  it.  At  night  I 
disputed  with  a  French  captain,  billeted  in  our  house  ;  and  I 
did  not  fear  being  murdered,  though  I  opposed  his  judgment 
respecting  Shakespeare.  What  events  have  passed  since  I 
I  have  heard  that,  at  a  late  conference,  the  last  conqueror  of 
Frankfort,  a  Prussian  general,  said  to  a  principal  municipal 
officer :  *'  Do  you  not  know,  sir,  that  I  could  command  my 
troops  to  deliver  over  the  city  to  be  sacked  and  plimdered  ] " 
—  **  Yes,  sir,  I  know  that  the  sad  customs  of  war  would  justify 
you  in  issuing  the  command  ;  but  yoiu*  soldiers  are  Prussians, 
and  I  believe  they  would  not  obey  you  ! " 

Septanher  26th,  — De  Morgan  with  me  again  this  morning. 
Most  agreeable.  He  is  desirous  of  doing  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  could  have  hoped  any  one  would  do  for  me.  Not  only 
does  he  see  that  my  sets  of  books  are  complete,  but  helps  me 
m  a  proper  disposal  of  them.* 

September  28th. —  (Hatton.)  I  did  not  quit  the  beautiful 
grounds.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  is  a  capital  t^ker,  and  a  kind 
and  generous  man.  What  particularly  interested  me  in  the 
place  was  a  long  walk  of  the  precise  length  of  the  Great  East- 
ern ship.  We  played  a  rubber.  But  the  great  pleasure,  after 
all,  was  the  free  talk  of  the  late  Chief  Baron  ;  an  easy  parody 
of  the  "  Bath  Guide,"  — 

"  Sir  Frederick  and  Crabb  talked  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare."  f 

October  12th.  —  Went  to  Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  to  see  "  King 
John."  1  had  little  pleasure.  The  cause  manifold  :  old  age 
and  its  consequents,  —  lialf-deafuess,  loss  of  memory,  and  dim- 
ness of  sight,  —  combined  with  the  vast  size  of  the  theatre.  I 
had  just  read  the  glorious  tragedy,  or  I  should  have  under- 
stood nothing.  The  scene  with  Hubert  and  Arthur  was  deeply 
pathetic.  The  recollection  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  Constance  is  an 
enjoyment  in  itself.  I  remember  one  scene  in  particular,  where, 
throwing  herself  on  the  ground,  she  calls  herself  **the  Queen 
of  sorrow,"  and  bids  kings  come  and  worship  her!  On  the 
present  occjision  all  the  actors  were  alike  to  me.  Not  a  single 
face  could  I  distinguish  from  another,  though  I  was  in  the 
front  row  of  the  orchestm  stalls.     The  after-piece  was  "  The 

• 

•  This  work  extended  over  a  considerable  time,  and  the  Diary  mentions 
many  visits  from  Mr.  Du  Morgan,  to  reiidor  his  assistance. 

t  In  a  letter  dated  September  30,  Sir  Frederick  says  of  the«*e  conversa- 
tions :  **  You  are  really  a  wonderful  person.  I  think  no  other  living  pertoo 
could  have  (at  your  age)  continued  such  discountes." 
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Comedy  id  KirurH,"  and  tLo  two  DromioN  gMve  me  picuun, 
Un  the  whole,  the  greittest  beueBt  I  have  derived  from  iLe 
evening  ia  thnt  I  Hemn  lo  be  re(x>Qciled  to  oewr  (foiD^  tuiaiu. 

OciribfT  28lh. — At  Woreloj-'s  in  tbeevanin^,  where  1  toik  tc*. 
AfterwKTcia,  when  tuusic  be^i,  1  propoecd  to  Richard  Wonley 
to  a(%otupai)f  me  iwruas  the  rood  to  ilrB.  Juhn  Martitioui'it, 
where  1  wislivd  to  chat  with  KuiU,v  Taylor.  Here  ]  inanA. 
uneipectedl^t  Mre.  Edgar  Taylor,  widow  of  the  soUdtcr,  I 
was  interested  iu  renewing  na  old  auqiuunfatDce- 

Ociobtr  SlH.  —  Tho  topic  of  the  day  woa  the  frofeMatdup 
of  Mental  Philosophy  oud  L<;^io,  nt  University  College.  Nor 
can  I  think  of  auything  else  till  the  meeting  of  the  CuniidL 

November  IM.  —  Samuel  Sharpe  called  on  me.  aud  gave  uie 
the  asBistaoc«  of  hiH  arm  ;  so,  going  by  the  Hull,  1  gut  to 
Univereity  College  jiist  tu  the  diair  *a«  taken.  'Vhc  funnnl 
business  was  aoon  despatched.  The  re&I  bwuncsB  of  the  ikr 
waa  the  filling  up  of  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Mentitl  Pbiloaoptiv, 
Ute  right  of  putting  Martinoau  in  nomination,  notwithstanding 
hia  non -fleet ion  lit  the  foniiyr  meeting,  wiu*  at  once  s'lniitif  I. 
I  could  not  help  speaking  during  this  discusaion,  in  utswer  to 
the  remark  that  the  neutrality  of  the  College  would  be  vio- 
lated if  no  able  a  leader  of  one  religious  sect  wen)  elected.  I 
cudeavored  to  enforce  the  thought,  but  foiled  to  do  it  with 
ability,  that  neutrality  ought  not  to  mean  indifference  to  fiieihl 
or  foe.*  It  was  at  one  time  hoped  that  every  sect  would  have 
its  particular  college,  and  that  thus  there  would  be  a  muuber 
of  colleges  clustering  around  University  Collie  as  their  ci>ui- 
mon  ceutre.  Only  one  came  :  and  now  a  gentleman  connected 
with  that  one  institution  is  to  be  rejected,  though  a  niau  i>r 
acknowledged  ability.aud,  as  such,  the  first  to  be  recommeuJt.''t 
by  the  Senate.  [The  meeting  closed  without  filling  up  ilie 
Chair,  Mr.  Martineait  not  having  lieen  elected.] 

Xnvembfr  litk.  —  Read  Macdonald'a  "  Annnls  of  a  Quiet 
Ncighlwrhood,"  "  The  Coffin,"  Ac.  Macdonald  exhibits  great 
power  in  this  department  of  composition.  But  1  get  through 
no  work.  Thnt  is  my  great  vice.  My  letters  are  in  their 
primitive  disorder.  I  shall  be  a  fatalist,  unless  I  can  got  over 
it  soon. 

*  Tim  fiivor  fhonii  (o  the  |>rinfij]lf  nf  n  nciilmlity  of  exclaninn  nml  nnl  n' 
cnmpre]icti!.ititi,  IpiI  In  lbcreai|:iinliuiiuf  theeiniiKiiI  Frofewor  of  Mathernutich 
l)e  Mriricnn.  niid  wan  a  diinppoinniit'iit  to  inniiy  IVtendE  of  the  Colienf,  wlxi 
hnil  hopcJ  Ihnt  pnir«»wrs  would  h«  •flectnl  froni  the  ino*t  eioiuenl  mm. 
rceunlless  oriienuuiliinllon,  mid  not  ^limply  from  thote  wbo  either  belon|[  lu» 
roiri;iims  bndj,  or,  lieloiiging  to  a  religious  body,  do  Dot  laka  a "■ — * 


■W.' 
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November  18th,  —  Had  a  tolerable  party  at  breakfast,  though 
only  one  of  my  old  habitues  present.  These  breakfasts,  after 
all,  do  not  inorease  in  their  attractions.  They  begin  to  bore 
me  ;  but  everything  tires  in  life. 

December  8th,  —  To-day  the  decision  was  finally  given  (on 
the  election  of  Professor  of  Logic,  at  University  College).  And 
I  hope  that  I  shall  now  be  able  to  reconcile  myself  to  what  is 
inevitable.  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  waste  too  much  time 
in  recording  the  incidents  of  this  sad  occmrence.  I  spoke 
with  more  passion  than  propriety.*  1  was  deeply  mortified  at 
the  result  of  the  meeting,  ftx)m  a  sense,  not  onLy  of  my  own 
weakness,  but  also  that  of  my  friends. 

December  9th,  —  This  was  a  day  of  melancholy  brooding  over 
the  defeat  of  the  preceding  day.  Luckily,  1  had  no  one  to 
breakfast  with  me  ;  but  I  had  an  invite  to  Miss  Sturch's  lunch. 

December  13th,  —  This  is  one  of  the  dark  days  of  one's  ex- 
istence ;  to  be  so  considered  on  account  of  a  rapid  seizure,  so 
rapid  that  I  could  not  manage  to  reach,  in  time,  a  place  of 
safety,  within  a  few  yards.  Such  a  seizure  gives  a  general  sense 
of  insecurity,  which  takes  away  all  pleasure  in  visiting,  except- 
ing old  friends,  to  whom  one  may  confess  any  and  everything. 

December  22d,  —  I  had  engaged  to  take  limcheon  with  the 
ladies  of  the  Ladies*  College,  at  1 6  Momington  Road.  With 
them  Misses  Martin  and  Benson.  With  them  I  met  the  now 
great  publisher  Macmillan,  of  Cambridge  and  London.  He 
spoke  of  me  in  connection  with  Julius  Hare.  After  two  hours' 
chat,  I  cabbed  it  home. 

H.  C.  R  TO  W.  S.  COOKSON. 

December  22,  1866. 

....  I  am  Mor^  feeling  old  age.  Till  lately,  I  was  only 
talking  about  it.  What  I  most  feel  is  a  loss  of  memory,  and 
an  increasing  defect  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Christmm^  dag.  —  A  fast  day  rather  than  a  day  of  rejoicing, 
which  the  Christian  narrative  supposes.  The  house  of  Mrs. 
Robinson,  my  niece,  is  the  one  at  which  I  feel  most  at  home. 
I  knew  Jackson  preferred  being  with  his  own  relations,  so  I 

♦  H.  C.  R.'s  speech  on  this  occasion  was  one  of  some  length,  and  full  of 
rigor  ;  and  ho  stood  np  to  deliver  it,  instead  of  sitting  as  he  might  have  done. 
It  was  thought  by  some  that  this  effort  would  prove  injurioas  to  him  in  his 
feeble  bodily  state.  Thi<t  pn>hal)lv  was  the  caiie  ;  but  many  thiugs  betokened 
that  his  long  life  was  drawing  to  u  close. 
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took  a  c*b  alone.  1  spent  a  comfortahlo  afturnouu.  Tlie  fmir 
ladies  and  myaelf  ipent  an  H^reeable  and  chatty  tiuu!. 

Dfcentber  ^f!ih.  - —  As  the  day  before  wan,  iii  funu  wiii  name, 
a  rtMtival,  but  little  so  in  f'ai^t,  so  on  thtH  there  waa  not  tbo 
usual  uoiisoqucDt  coUnpoe.  But  it  was  a  quiet  day.  I  find 
niucji  I'eodiDjj  in  store,  almost  too  much.  1  made  lunall  pm- 
groas  in  setting  my  ruom  right,  —  tbiit  is,  putting  pnpcn  in 
order  and  arranging  letters. 

Decrntbfr  St7tk  —  Tliis  waa  n  day  of  calls,  and  at  my  ftgc 
these  arc  of  a  melancholy  kiud.  I  am  sensible  of  being  ui 
louger  a  deBirable  companiou.*  But  1  do  ui>t  comjtlain  of  ibia 
as  n  wrong.     It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  course. 


—  This  day  Charles  Lamb  calls  every  tnan^J 
And  it  in  true.     Yet  tliiswas  to  me  as  litdfl 
8  Cdriatraas  weis.  ^ 

Jtmuarj/  4t^  —  iu  December,  last  year,  1  aent  to  purchsw 
the  old  Ipswich  pocket-book,  which,  with  scarcely  an  intcmip- 
tiou,  1  have  kept  since  the  last  century.  I  was  told  that  the 
publisher  was  dead,  and  the  periodical  has  ceased.  There  was 
something  melancholy'  in  this  breaking  up  of  the  oldest  custom 
I  was  conscious  of.f  Answered  two  of  the  three  hlack-edp^ 
letterH  lying  on  my  table,  one  to  Cookson  on  his  wife's  death, 
one  to  Harry  Jones  ou  his  mother's. 

H.  C.  R  TO  Rev.  Harrt  Jones. 

ao  RusSKLt.  SijUAEiE,  W.  C,  4th  Januarr,  1861. 

You  are  much  more  to  Itc  envied  for  the  recollection  of  aiich 
a  mother  as  you  had,  than  pitied  for  the  grief  at  her  loss. 
The  one  is  alleviated  by  everything  that  brings  her  hack  to 
your  mind,  —  the  other  is  imperishable.  I  speak  from  eiperi- 
cnce.  1  had  an  excellent  mother,  although  she  was  unedu- 
cated, nnd  was  not  to  lie  compared  for  a  moment  with  yoiiR 
in  intellectual  attaiunientn.  She  died  at  Bath  of  a  cancer, 
anno  1792,  aud  her  memorv  is  aa  fresh  as  ever.     1  am  not 


irelv  differed  from  him. 

1  ■■  The  Suffolk.  Nnrf"lk.  K"f  k.  nnri  Cnmbriilne.h 

ire  (ipntleman'B  Pocksl- 

llf")k."     In  Iliif  iHwkft-li™ik  H   C.  K.  loUc.r  down  ii 

TI.I-  rntri-i  «»  n  mlxtiin;  of  (iirinriii  niH  F.neli'h.  In 

d  written  pnrtlv  in  »bail. 

.     Thd  pocketiook*  in 

•iily-four  in  nnmbor. 
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consciouB  of  any  habit  or  fixed  thought  at  all  respectable, 
which  I  do  not  trace  to  her  influence  and  suggestion.  Petty 
incidents,  which  had  lain  dormant  for  generations,  /  may  say, 
spring  up  in  that  mysterious  thing,  —  the  human  mind.  One 
of  these  started  up  to-day. 

When  I  was  about  twelve,  I  teased  her  to  let  me  go  to  the 
Bury  Fair  play,  and  see  *'  Don  Juan,"  which  contained  a  view 
of  hell  She  steadfastly  refused.  **  No,  my  dear,"  she  said  ; 
"you  shall  not  go  to  see  the  *  Infidel  Destroyed.'  If  it  had 
been  to  see  the  *  Infidel  Reclaimed,'  it  would  have  given  me 
pleasure  to  let  you  go." 

Things  of  this  kind,  however  ordinary  they  may  seem,  and 
indeed  are,  which  stick  by  one  for  seventy  years,  cannot  be  in- 
significant. 

I  should  be  ashamed  to  write  in  this  style  to  persons  in  or- 
dinary circumstances.     I  make  no  apology  to  you. 

If  you  are  living  some  thirty  or  forty  years  hence,  you  may 
rely  upon  this,  that  one  of  the  great  enjoyments  of  your  life 
will  be  the  talking  about  your  mother,  her  words  and  ways. 

During  this  severe  weather  I  shall  not  leave  the  house,  —  or 
my  infirmities,  which  are  many ;  among  these  is  my  declining 
memor}%  which  makes  me  seldom  trustworthy,  and  has  played 
me  false  towards  you  esi)ecially,  of  which  I  am  really  ashamed. 
Warned  by  paU  misdoings,  I  dare  make  no  j)romi8e8  for  the 
future.  But  I  hope  that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  a  call  at 
your  own  leisure. 

January  Slst,  —  During  the  last  two  days  I  have  read  the 
first  essay  on  the  qualifications  of  the  present  iigc  for  criticism. 
The  writer  resists  the  exaggerated  scorn  of  criticism,  and  main- 
tains his  point  ably.  A  sense  of  creative  power  he  declares 
happiness  to  l)e,  and  Arnold  maintains  that  genuine  criticism 
is.  He  thinks  of  Germany  as  he  ought,  and  of  Goethe  with 
high  admiration.  On  this  point  I  can  possibly  give  him  as- 
sistance, which  he  will  gladly  — 

But  I  feel  incapable  to  go  on. 

This  was  the  last  entry  in  the  Diary.  The  meaning  is  quite 
clear,  though  the  wordinjj:  is  somewhat  confused.  The  names 
of  two  men,  who  were  most  honored  bv  Mr.  Robinson,  were 
among  the  last  words  written  by  him.  On  Saturday,  the  2d 
of  February,  his  illness  assumed  an  alarming  character.  His 
friend.  Dr.  Sieveking,  was  sent  for,  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to 
human  skill.     But  the  strength  of  the  patient  was  giving  way 
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l«von<i  reuewal  The  illuess  wna  ehurt,  and  uut  a  [luiuriil  <■!«•. 
Ho  (lo)»nl  u  0(1111) ideraWo  purt  of  the  day,  but  ut  tiuieH  was  able 
to  talk  iilioerfuily  and  affectionately  to  friunds,  eveu  m>  ImVe  ai 
the  uioraiiig  of  the  5th,  the  day  on  which  he  died.  Tina 
came  the  cloud  of  insensibility,  in  which  he  pasaed  uut  (S  Uiit 

The  interment  toolt  plax«  at  tho  Highdptte  Cemetery.  Mwiv 
friends,  m  well  aa  the  relaliTes,  were  present,  the  funeral 
service  was  read  hy  the  friend  whom,  it  was  believed,  he  hini- 
self  wonld  have  preferred,  tJie  I(ev.  J.  J.  Tayler.     The  fijUo*- 

ing  is  the  inBurijition  on  the  tomh  :  — 


A»D  couinfnoi. 


i 


Mr.  Robin; 


,  in  the  yonr  1868.  plnooil. 


0  of  h 


s.  the  film  of  :£  I.OOO.  wliirh 
le  time  tntinfemJ  iul" 
th<-<niiieIlireQiiiiine«uni)tlier!iu>ni>r.C3.000(nfterwiird>  iiicCBiiMid  bvhimlo 
£S.nM],  wlili'.h  he  ciilk->l  "  The  l'iiiv<>r>ilv  Hnil  Knnd."  niid  he  e:!^!!!!^!  ~ 
Uwil  liy  wliieh  ha  dccliin-il  thnt  hi"  object  lind  lie«n  to  creai 
trtist  fnii'ln,  whicli  direetiy  luiii  {thmiiKli  otlier  ItixtitutioiiH  t 
nertinl  rheniwith)  inilirpnily  inii^t  vii]nr(»  (he  !<phere  of  u 


improve  liie  cl 


»  of  I'm- 


Willi  refwnl  to  "  The  FNxmnii  Fiiii<l."  Mr.  Robinvm  iteclareil  hi*  intmliw 
mil  ile'irc  tn  tie  Ihnt  tiie  itU'onin  -iioiilil  \»  iipplied,  with  the  *|>prabii(inn«f  At 
^Hiupil  of  lliiivcnilv  Collfpr.  lownrilsi  the  prewrvnlion,  cu*toiIv.  hiiht  mo- 
.'cniriit  mid  coiDiiiPtv  pxhil)>iinii  to  tlie  pulilir.  lUid  Hiicmentntinn'nf  Ihe  i'lat- 
nan  Gullery  i»  ljuivmity  College  :  and  iliouid  tliere  beat  anj  tiaM  m  nirpliB 
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df  hicome  remaining  unapplied  for  the  purposes  beforo  mentioned,  such  snr- 
plos  mif^ht  be  applie<l  in  the  decoration  or  the  Flaxman  Gallery,  and  in  the 
purchase  of  booicSf  engravings,  drawinffft,  and  workH  of  art,  which  might  ad- 
vance the  8tud y  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  Uollege,  and  promote  any  of  the  sciences 
connected  therenrith. 

With  regard  to  "  The  Univernity  Hall  Fnnd,"  Mr.  Robinson  declared  his  in- 
tention and  desire  to  be  that  tlie  iiicome  should  be  expended  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Ckmncil  of  University  Hall,  in  rendering  tne  abode  of  the  Students 
there  more  eligible,  and  in  promoting  their  domestic  comfort,  rather  than  in 
lessening  the  necessary  costK  and  charges  of  such  abode. 

Mr.  Robinson  added,  that  if  it  should  at  any  time  be  deemed  expedient  by 
the  Council  of  University  Hall  to  unite  more  closely  than  at  present  their 
institution  with  Manchester  New  College  (which  Mr.' Robinson  observed  was 
removed  from  Manchester  to  lA>ndon,  in  order  that  the  Students  of  that  Col- 
lege mielit  enjoy  the  ndvnntapo  of  attending  the  educational  classes  in  Univer- 
sity College,  and  who(«e  principal  Professors  and  Students  avail  themselves  of 
University  Hall  for  educational  pur|)oses),  so  that  the  two  institutions  might 
be  brougtit  under  one  head  and  government,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  intention 
that  his  trustees  shmild  give  their  aid  to  any  scheme  of  union  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions, by  applying  *'  The  University  Hall  Fund  *'  to  tlie  Students  of  Man- 
chester New  College  as  well  as  those  oV  University  Hall,  or  to  the  Students  of 
auv  institution  composed  of  or  springing  out  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Robinson  felt  a  strong  reluctance  to  any  publicity  being  given  during  his 
life  to  these  donations,  and  exacte<l  a  pledge  from  the  two  friends  whom  be 
had  associated  with  himself,  that  the  trusts  should  not  be  disclosed  by  them 
until  after  his  death,  aud  he  therefore  made  provision  that  the  income  of  both 
funds  should  during  ten  years  be  accumulated  for  the  permanent  augmentation 
of  the  funds.  He,  however,  empowered  the  trustees,  on  any  special  occasion 
or  emergency  arising,  to  apply  tne  income  to  any  of  the  objects  indicated  by 
him,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  income  was  so  applied  in  his  lifetime  ; 
but  means  were  used  to  avoid  disclosure  of  the  source  from  which  the  money 
wa?*  derived. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Robinson,  his  two  surviving  friends  and  trustees 
informed  the  Council  of  Univpr«»ity  College  that  it  would  give  them  sincere 
pleasure,  with  the  permission  of  the  Council,  to  exercise  a  power  conferred  on 
them  by  their  venerable  friend,  of  transferring  "  The  Flaxman  Fiind"  to  the 
College*,  in  order  that  the  tnists  might  thenceforwanl  be  executed  by  the 
Council.  They,  however,  felt  it  to  bo  their  duty  to  mention  that,  since  the 
tniitnleed  wjis  executed,  the  Flaxman  Gallery  had  been  dealt  with  in  a  man- 
ner which  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  their  friend.  He  had  expressed 
donht  of  the  taste  and  judgment  ovincei^  in  the  decoration  and  coloring  of  the 
Gallery  ;  and  the  painting  of  the  backgrounds  of  some  of  the  baR-relietk  a  year 
or  two  previou«4|y  (which  he  was  aware  had  been  done  without  the  permission 
of  the  Council)  was  extremely  <liepleasing  to  him. 

The  trustees  went  on  to  my  :  "  Mr.  Robinson  had  misgivings,  how  far  any 
public  IkkIv  like  yours,  the  niembers  of  which  chance  from  >-ear  to  year,  and 
where  the  attendance  at  \'our  meetings  varies  from  dav  to  day,  could'adminis- 
tcr  satisfactorily  a  fund  dedicated  to  objects  such  as  he  had*  in  view,  without 
the  aid  of  HT)ecial  artistic  advice  on  all  occasion*  where  a  knowledge  of  art  was 
required,  ihiring  Mr.  Robinson's  life,  Mr.  Foley,  R.  A.,  was,  by  hts  desire, 
consiilte<l  on  every  snch  occasion. 

**  We  feel,  therefore,  that  it  would  have  been  very  agreeable  to  Mr.  Robin- 
son, and  wo  venture  to  hope  that  it  may  be  to  the  Council,  that  some  regula- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Gallerv  may  not  be  In  any  way 
interfereil  with,  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Council,  or  the  Committee 
of  Management,  and  that  previon*  to  any  important  expeiKliture  of  the  income, 
or  any  ojK'ration  of  nny  kijid  on  the  work*  of  nrt,  the  opinion  and  advice  of 
some  eminent  ^culntor  should  l)e  from  time  to  time  obtained  ;  snch  opinion  and 
advice  being  for  tlie  consideration  of  the  Council  only,  and  of  course  by  no 
means  to  control  it  in  the  froe  execution  of  the  trust.*' 
TOU  II.  23 
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■arsftT  CnllSEB  chwrftiUv  ronrarrNl  in  ll»  *1ffw»  ra- 
and  ihe  Aind  vnt  iraDi>feiTed  by  Ihrm  to  the  CoUcfti 
DceioiidH  nminBementt  for  openiuj;  ttn  G*liay  luth* 


li  thoy  tinv*  changed  Iba  naiiie  Ii 

on'i  |ieiilnl  tympHthy  with  yi 
henlthy  recrMitiaii,  «Hitltiiii'< 


"  The  Crmlil'  Riitriu-n 


The  Council  nf  Ui 

prewted  1>y  l\vi  tnislei 

and  tlie  douncil  fauve 

public  on  Snlurdayn. 

Mr.  iioblOMin  smjiowfred  his  tnitt«»,  if  tli 

«xpDiiieiiI  m  W  do,  ro  uhcr  •■- -'  "  ''' 

10  glva  II 
mnri  ulnce  hi 
Fund." 

llr.  RnblnKon'i  |ieiilnl  tymputhy  with  vniiiig  men  in  their  ni 
in  promotina  henlthT  recrwition,  c«itlmied  to  tlie  end  of  bis  life.  A  urtkliij 
itiruiice  lit  mil  kindiv  tiling  wcumd  tboitly  tw lore  hit  deMtb.  in  •  pD  t/ 
nwtrlv  ;£  1,000  lawinu  the  oreulimi  otft  Kackel  Coart  for  Ih*  Sliiilrntn  ef  fh* 
CullogH  Bnd  th«  Hull.  In  Uii*  chm  hIso,  care  whb  tiiken  by  him  thai  tbf  ucm 
of  the  donor  ahould  not  bo  ditckwed. 

Though  Mr.  EtoUlnsoa  noted  inont  trivial  thing*  tbonl  hf«i  own  nffiiin  In  hi> 
dliirlet,  there  Is  Wi  InparUiil  olux  ot  Bciioni  enlirelT  wilhant  mntiliKi  ttmif. 
He  used  often  to  mv  during  the  lut  vear  of  bin  biiiUwr  Thnmv'*  life.  *o* 
when  the  iRtter  H-M  not  In  t  rt*le  toiiiaheanew  wilt  hnw  much  IwitMiipdtn 
•urvlvB  hia  brother,  for  a  reiiMin  which  mnnr  mfgbt  miuouitnie,  vix.:  Ikatte 
knew  whni  lil>  brother's  will  wan,  and  that 'if  1ie  lurvived  ha  ahanU  bf  bit 
»iiluitn-legatt«;  nml  thatbe  desired  lo  survive,  becanac  If  he  did,  h*  malil 
.gMl  itithlfaSllrgepNpeltniiiiebirouldfKiliratahbnhitbewaybelcnewUa 
Vnkhet  woiitd  desln.  Venrsbortly  after  Mt  braHier'a  deatb.  lie  am«d  Imn- 
its  to  be  prepand,  by  which  he  at  once  made  Itnpmlaat  deeds  of  |ilfL  lalii>K 
iiviiiite  effecl  in  jioascsiion  to  mcmberf  of  the  rnroilv.  &c.  The  jinrticnlsn 
lid  bo  unbccnniina  to  mention,  bnt  Ihe  F^ppre^'>ion  of  the  fact  wodU  t« 
oiibecomlnE.  In  this  wav,  he  almost  immediately  dispan^nKd  bin- 
really  In  it»elf.  to  one  In  hii  position,  an  important  fanant 
...  ._  J L...  _i ! —  I.  — o.._j  --  -,.j  eufpim  of  big 


m  tuiew  whni 

^^^     re.ldurtr;- 1 

^^^V       dMl  xHtll  I 

^^^^V  Vnkhetwo 

L  li  would  bi 

^  «gually  on 

selforwha 

Hia^ftsln 


^...   .....  a>  public  objects  he  confined  Ii 

own  income,  from  his  owu  savings. 

In  his  will,  Mr.  Bobin^oii  left  to  tpeclnl  friends  nernniary  legacies  (not  Ur- 
(Stting  Rvdnl  James)  and  those  art  lieasiires  whicli  ha  had  himself  loved.  To 
G.  K.  Street,  llie  copy,  bv  Mrs,  Aders,  of  the  "  Worship  of  the  Lamb."  To 
E.  W.  Field,  tlie  jien'-and-ink  dniwlnp,  bv  Goticnberger,  of  the  cliaracten  la 
■■Fnn«t,"  the  drawing  of"  A  Cascade  in  Wale","  bv  Palmer,*  several  engrav. 
Inga  and  CB»ts,  anil  tlie  mould  of  the  bust  of  Wieland.  To  W.  S.  CVnkson.  Il» 
casts  from  Flaxman,  Raphne],  and  Michael  Angclo,  and  Flaxman's  -*  Mercarv." 
Mn.  Niven,  Sirs.  Biivne.  Mrs.  Fisher.  Rev.  .f.  .1.  Tavler,  Miss  Tavler.  .1|i*> 
Swinwiok.  Miss  Amm  Swanwlnk,  Henrv  Rutt.  J.  P,  Collier,  Jacob  VaMi««K!. 
were  also  recipients  of  specified  articles  of  virtu.  As  lias  alreadv  l**n 
mentioited  In  a  note,  Mr.  Roliii.son  had  a  great  dislike  to  the  (bought  of  anv- 
thlng  being  snM  which  had  been  his.     In  connection  with  the  legacies  tn  ibr 

raise  a  trust,"  that  a  portion  of  tlie  money  mi^ht  be  well  iuvested  in  anedidnn 
of  Uie  pTDse-writingsof  the  great  poet,  if  thin  Justice  to  his  memorjand  lotbf 

Eubllc  should  not  mve  already  been  rendered.  The  following  beqne4l«  >honM 
p  stateil  In  Mr.  Robinson's  own  words  (the  will  was  in  his  own  handwriiiiiili 
"  1  desire  my  execntnrs  lo  offer  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Portnil  (iil- 
lerv,  as  gifts  from  me.  mv  portrait,  bv  Breda,  of  mv  late  friend  Thonia«  Clark- 
aon,  the  first  great  agilntnrof  the  nlmlilion  of  the  slave-trade,  and  also  toy 
portrait,  by  Fisher,  of  Welter  Savage  Ijiiidor.  poet  and  genial  prose-xTiifr. 
Having,  at  Weimar,  In  1K18,  been  reiincstcil  bv  the  poet  fioethe  to  provide  ft 
the  return  to  Weimar  of  my  marble  inixt  of  Wielaml,  by  Schadnw,  1  no*,  tn 
diwharge  of  Ihe  promise  I  then  made  bim,  give  tlie  same  to  the  Grand  Ihike 
of  Weimar,  for  the  time  being,  in  trust,  that  he  will  cause  the  same  to  be 
placed  in  Ihe  public  library  there." 
Mr.  Kobinson's  library  was  for  the  most  part  distributed  among  his  friearli 

*  The  friend  of  Blake. 
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after  his  death.  In  many  inRtances  the  selection  of  books  for  particular  friends 
was  found  to  have  beeu'indiciiteil  by  himself.  A  like  disposition  wns  made 
of  such  of  his  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  as  he  had  not  specified  in  his 
will. 

In  addition  to  the  bust  by  Ewing,  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  bust  made 
for  Miss  Coutts,  by  Adams,  alter  Mr.  Robinson's  death.  There  are  also  two 
excellent  photographs,  by  Muull  uud  I'olybhuik,  taken  late  in  life,  one  of 
which  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  engraving  at  the  beginning  of  these 
volumes. 

At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  tne  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
April  80,  1867,  tlie  Address  of  the  President,  the  Right  Honorable  Karl 
Stanhope,  contains  the  following  reference :  *'  Mr.  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society  in  lb29,  and  in  1838  he  laid  before  us  a 
Memoir  on  '  The  Etymology  of  the  Ma-ss.'  which  was  subsequently  ]iub]ished 
in  the  thirty-sixth  volume  of  the  *  Archwologia.'  The  object  of  tiiis  Memoir 
is  to  refute  the  generally  received  opinion  that  the  word  'mass'  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  derived  from  the  words  Jie  miisti  e$t^  and  to 
identify  it  with  the  mas  which  tenninates  our  word  Christmas,  and  is  found  as 
an  adjunct  in  the  names  of  other  ecclesiastical  feasts.  On  the  merits  of  this 
etymology  1  shall  not  ofler  an  opinion.  No  one,  however,  can  read  Mr. 
Robinson  s  Memoir,  without  being  impressed  with  the  writer's  depth  of  re- 
search and  felicity  of  expression.  This  Memoir,  together  with  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1840,*  in  reply  to  some  misrepresentation  about  his  friend  Mr. 
Clarkson,  constitute  everything,  as  I  believe,*  that  Mr.  Robinson  ever  pub- 
liAhe<l.  But  his  life,  which  extended  to  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-one,  was, 
throughout  its  course,  dignified  and  graced  by  his  familiar  intercourse  with 
several  of  thoM}  among  his  contemporaries  who  have  been  most  eminent  for 
their  genius  and  renown.'^ 

A  considerable  number  of  Mr.  Robinson's  surviving  friends  have  arranged 
to  erect  a  memorial  to  him  in  University  Hall,  Gordon  Square,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  founders,  an(l  which  he  had  in  iiis  lifetime  largely 
endowed.  It  is  intended  to  put  up  the  arms  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  his  brother 
in  the  centre  comnartments  of  the  bay-window  of  the  Dining  Hall,  and  to 
prefMire  by  colorea  borders  or  otherwise,  all  the  win<lows  oi  the  room  for 
receiving  the  arms  of  other  founders;  and  as  the  chief  memorial,  and  prin- 
cipal application  of  the  funds,  it  is  intended  to  decorate  the  ends  and  sides  of 
the  room,  which  are  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  with  a  Mural  Painting,  in 
monochrome,  by  Edward  Armitage,  Esq.,  A.  R.  A ,  having  for  its  subject 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  surrounded  by  many  of  his  most  distinguished  literary 
and  artistic  friends.  The  aim  will  be*  to  represent  these  distinguished  i)erson*s 
rather  as  they  may  have  been  graven  on  Mr.  Robinson's  memory,  and  have 
presented  themselves  to  him  in  his  happiest  reveries,  than  with  reference  to 
any  chronological  or  local  arrangement. 

•  In  his  own  name.  Various  other  works  by  H.  C  R.  have  been  referred 
to  in  these  volumes.  —  Ed. 
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[The  Editor  has  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  add  the  following 
Recollections  by  Mr.  De  Morgan,  late  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
University  College,  London.  He  was  one  of  Mr.  Robinson's  most 
intimate  acquaintance  during  his  later  years,  and  a  very  highly 
valued  friend.] 

In  University  College  Crabb  Robinson,  a  member  of  the  Council, 
was  in  heart  and  feeling  a  Professor.  He  was  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Managing  Council  and  the  Professorial  Senate,  of 
which  last  he  was  a  V  ice-President  for  a  great  many  years  together. 
His  German  associations  always  put  a  college  before  his  mind  as 
a  band  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  only  supplementary.  He  was  more  tne  companion  of  the 
Professors  than  any  of  the  political  and  commercial  members  of  the 
Council ;  naturally  enough,  for  there  was  no  gulf  between  his  pur- 
suits and  theirs. 

The  use  of  a  person  of  this  kind  in  a  metropolitan  college  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  In  such  a  place,  and  in  our  time,  there  is  no 
class  except  the  teachers  who  know,  as  a  body,  what  the  wants  of 
instruction  are.  A  worthy  mercantile  man  or  public  officer,  hearty 
in  the  cause  because  he  knows  it  is  a  good  cause,  is  often  singularly 
unfit  to  form  a  judgment  on  what  comes  before  him.  For  instance, 
he  fancies  every  book  —  except  a  dictionary — is  a  thing  to  ready 
and  has  no  idea  of  the  wante  of  reference.  Such  a  one  said,  on  a 
proposal  to  get  some  books  for  the  use  of  the  Professors.  "  I  think 
the  Professors  ought  to  get  the  books  they  want  for  themselves." 
That  is,  the  Professor  of  Greek,  for  instance,  should  have  all  the 
texts  all  the  dictionaries  of  research,  all  the  works  on  philology,  all 
the  historical  and  philoj^ophical  discussionvS,  money  to  buy  them,  and 
rooms  to  hold  them.  The  idea  of  the  worthy  objector  was  that  the 
Professor  wanted  no  books  except  the  three  or  four  which  lay  on 
the  table  in  his  class-room.  A  man  like  H.  C.  R.  is  wanted  in 
every  management  of  a  metropolitan  college,  to  give  the  only  thing 
which  may  be  lacking  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  members,  namely, 
what  a  college  is.  A  school  ought  to  be  &  place  in  which  a  teacher 
has  the  means  of  teaching  himself,  but  a  college  miist  be  such  a 
place;  or  it  is  no  college  at  all. 


9  tremeiidoas  at  monolo^e  but  incApahU 
of  dialogue.  If  Bay  one  chose  Lo  bo  a  listener  only,  H.  C.  K.  wu 
his  man;  he  h»d  always  enough  for  two,  and  a  bit  over.  And  he 
Rpprecioted  a  listenet,  and  ooosidt't^  I^o  faculty  as  positiiii,  a« 
□egalive,  virtue.  Hut  tliis  did  not  me&n  that  he  cared  little  whfllitr 
he  was  talking  to  a  man  or  a  post,  and  only  wanted  tu)m(^tilir| 
wliioli  f'lther  iiad  no  ton^e  la  answer,  or  would  not  uite  it  OoU. 
riilfre.  or  some  ont-  like  him,  is  said  to  have  held  a  friend  by  iht 
button  until  the  despairing  listener  cut  it  away,  and  Qniabtd  tii> 
walk.  On  his  way  bouk  he  found  his  talking  Inend,  holding  up  ibi) 
button  in  lus  hand,  aad  alJll  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse.  "Pm 
would  not  liavc  liappened  t4>  H!.  0.  K.,  who  took  note  of  his  auditor. 

"  I  consider ,"  he  snid,  "  a.'^  one  of  the  most  sensible  voung  ibwi 

I  ever  knew."  —  "  Why  I  he  hardly  says  anything."  —  "Ah  I  but  I 
do  not  judj[e  him  by  what  he  saya,  but  by  Aow  l;e  liatenA"  Btit 
H.  C.  R.  could  and  did  amverte.  Wben  he  paused  —  umI  he  did 
p&ufiti  —  there  wm  room  for  answer,  and  the  uiswer  suggi^slMl  tli« 
rejoinilL-r.  What  you  said  liglitcd  up  some  conf-fquemx-,  no  nwli-'t 
what  he  liad  beeu  juet  saving.  To  use  the  wliist  phraae,  lie  follovmi 
his  partner's  lead.  This  is  true  conversation  :  tLe  class  of  jiersoni 
wlio  begin  ngaiu  with,  "  Allow  me  to  finish  what  I  wai  S8iyinir, "  d'l 
not  converse;  tliey  only  expound,  treat,  dissert,  &c.  And  no  m*n 
alive  knows  to  which  class  he  himself  belongs;  and  do  man  missas 
the  difference  in  others.  It  should  be  remembered  that  conversa- 
tion is  to  l>e  distinguished  from  arpjment :  tliere  may,  indeed,  bt 
conversational  ai^uments,  hut  there  are  no  argumentative  conver**- 
tions.  H.  C.  R.  was  one  of  tliose  who  keep  alive  tlie  knowlfd(;e 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  a.<i  conversation,  and  what  it  is.  to  our 
day,  what  between  tlic  feuds  of  religion,  poUtics,  and  social  prob- 
lems, and  the  writers  who  tliink  that  issuing  a  book  is  girmg 
hostaire<=  to  society  never  to  be  natural  again,  coiiversatiou  i.^  ulinoil 
abandoned  to  i^hildren. 

No  person  can  converse  witliout  power  of  language,  love  of  lalt- 
ing,  and  love  of  listening.  The  two  first  are  necessary  to  [he 
talker,  the  proser,  and  the  dL^^putAnt:  the  addition  of  the  third  '» 
essential  to  the  eonverser.  Let  him  also  be  able  to  forget  himri-lf  in 
his  subject,  and  his  character  is  made ;  he  can  converse  on  what  he 
knows. 

The  elements  of  conversational  power  in  IL  C.  IL  were  a  quick 
and  wittv  grasp  of  meaning,  a  wirle  knowledge  of  letters  aud  of 
men  of  letters,  a  EiifKcient,  but  not  too  exacting,  perception  of  die 
relevant,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of  memory.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  not  of  a  very  high  order  of  the  classical,  nor  did  bis 
tastes  induce  him  to  cultivate  ancient  literature :  in  truth,  his  Ger- 
man and  Italian  opportunities  uard  up  his  love  of  letters,  which  wai 
very  decided.     He  was  fond  of  the  drama,  and  of  ballad  compos- 
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tions.  For  his  profession,  the  law,  he  had  more  turn  than  taste. 
With  his  memory,  he  got  ample  knowledge  for  a  practitioner 
cheaper  than  most ;  and  his  mind  was  able  to  form  and  argue  dis- 
tinctiona  So  he  was  a  successful  barrister:  he  made  the  law  a  good 
horse,  but  never  a  hobby. 

His  intercourse  witli  tlie  schod  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  Charles  Lamb,  &c.,  and  with  the  German  school,  from 
Goethe  and  Schiller  downwards,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  gave  him 
a  wide  range  of  anecdote  and  of  comparison.  By  the  time  ho  died 
the  tablet  of  his  memory  had  more  than  sixty  years  of  Hterary 
recollections  painted  upon  it ;  and  painted  with  singular  clearness. 
He  had  a  comical  habit  of  self-depreciation,  which,  though  jocose  in 
expression,  took  its  rise  in  a  real  feeling  that  his  hfe  had  been  Uirown 
away.  It  had,  in  fact^  been  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  and,  save 
only  in  his  legal  career,  had  nothing  to  which  a  common  and  under- 
stood name  could  be  attached.  Accordingly  it  was,  "  I  speak  to 
you  with  the  reject  with  which  a  person  like  myself  ought  to 
speak  to  a  great ."  Here  insert  scholar,  mathematician,  physi- 
cian, &c.,  as  the  case  might  be.  Or,  perhaps,  "  I  am  nothing,  and 
never  was  anything,  not  even  a  lawyer."  Sometimes,  "  Do  not  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  I  know  that  or  anything  else."  But  the 
climax  was  reached  when,  ailer  giving  an  account  of  something 
which  involved  a  chain  of  anecdotes,  running  back  with  sing^la^ 
connection  and  clearness  tlirough  two  generations,  he  came  at  last 
to  a  loss  about  some  name.  It  would  then  be,  "  You  see  that  my 
memory  is  quite  gone ;  though  that  is  an  absurd  way  of  talking, 
for  I  never  had  any." 

His  memory  was  very  self-consistent.  Those  who  watched  his 
conversation  would  find  tliat,  though  at  different  times  the  same 
anecdote  would  occur  in  very  different  illustrative  duties,  it  was  al- 
ways the  same.  And  this  continued  to  the  very  last  He  died  on 
Tuesday,  February  5,  18G7 ;  and  up  to  the  preceding  Saturday  his 
conversation  and  his  memory  continued  in  vigor.  On  the  morning 
of  the  Saturday  the  writer  was  with  him,  and  saw  no  change  until 
after  his  lun(;heon,  when  he  appeared  somewhat  lethargic.  His 
medical  attendant  was  simimoned,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
end  had  begun. 

He  was,  like  most  vigorous  old  men,  apt  to  task  his  strength  too 
much.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  insisted  on  going  out,  at- 
tended by  his  usual  servant,  in  very  bitter  weather.  This  was  im- 
prudent:  but  no  one  can  undertake  to  say  that  it  accelerated  his 
end.  Much  more  force  of  suspicion  attaches  to  a  bad  habit  of  many 
years,  —  too  long  protraction  of  the  interval  between  meals:  a 
thing  many  old  men  will  do  because  they  have  always  done  it,  for- 
getting that  they  were  not  always  on  Uie  wrong  side  of  threescore 
and  ten.  At  eighty-eight  years  of  age  he  used  to  take  nothing  but 
a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  wine  —  a  sort  of  luncheon  oflen  forgotten  — 
between  a  ten-o'clock  breakfast  and  a  six-o*clock  dinner.  At  the 
remonstrance  of  the  writer,  and  probably  of  other  persons,  he  put  a 


more  nourishing  luDcheon  into  Ihe  interra],  and  fonnd  the  beoefit 
of  it.     Bui  it  may  be  sui^pected  Chrtt  his  gystem  was  weaken^  bj 
thJE  abstinence;   though  it  is  not  nectesarj  to  prove  a  caiur  fi   I 
death  when  tbuisoore  and  ten  ia  pa^t  1 

Be  was  eighty  when  he  began  to  hafe  that  Kuspiizion  of  nniiul 
attentions  bffl  np  a  tribute  to  increaaing  years  whicL  inwceptiW  niui   J 
taki.-  up  at  sixty.     He  had  completed  the  extra  score  when  \i»   I 
writer  proposed  to  help  him  ou  with  his  givat-coat  afb^r  a  dinnr. 
Waving  him  off,  he  said,  "  I  look  npon  every  man  who  offer*  \e 
lielp  me  with  ray  coat  as  my  deadly  enemy,"  —  "  Do  you  menn  tlal    | 
a  true  jolCH  is  no  joke  7  "  —  "  Thai 's  jiwt  it."  { 

The  wrilor  never  had  his  full  idea  of  the  great  bulk  or  the  swck.    I 
and  of  the  ready  manner  in  which  it  was  disposed  for  \ue.  until  U*    ( 
Bunimcr  iireoeding  the  death  o(  U.  C.  R.,  whom  he  then  MSLWd  in    j 
renrrangin^!'  books,  and  advising'  in  the  disposition  of  some  part  d 
the  library.     H.  C.  R.'a  share  in  the  matter  was  to  sit  in  ha  ttita 
and  tell  a  atory  about  every  book  —  or  at  least  about  tour  out  of    \ 
five  —  aa  it  was  named.     It  might  be  about  the  author,  at  fte  oon-    ( 
tente,  or  the  fbrntM  jMssegsor,  or  some  incident  of  the  pattimUr 
oopy  ;  but  wtiatever  it  wa<(,  there  it  was,  and  out  it  ciune.    Tum- 
bling Dn  «ach  other's  heek,  these  stories  drove  one  another  oul   if 
memory ;  but  the  writi:r  was  f()rtjbly  and  repeutedly  ri>niio'ie(i  ■ '('  a 
Btory  tolil  him  by  a  Fellow   of  Trinity  College,   more   tluin   li.-r 
years  ago,  about  an  old  Senior  Fellow'  of  the  same  College,  th«i 
alive.    The  suf^stion  sprang  up  on  hearing  accounts  of  book  ifter 
book  which  H,  C.  R.  had  quite  foi^otteo  that  he  possessed,  and 
had  not  thought  of  for  a  lifetime. 

Mr. ,  [he  senior  in  question,  had  in  hia  youth  busied  him- 
self with  the  arrangement  of  the  Cambridge  library,  to  which  ix 
had  attended  until  hi.«  mind  suffered,  and  he  was  for  mme  time 
under  medical  caro.  it  seems  that  a  faculty  of  exceeding  keenness 
had  been  dangerously  overwrought  A  great  many  years  after  — 
those  years  having  been  passed  in  little  more  than  a  sluggish  animil 
life,  almost  entirely  without  reading  —  a  friend  who  met  him  in  the 

street  said,  "Mr. ,  I  have  been  sU   the  morning  in  the  libr»n, 

looking  for  a  tract,"  Ac,  &c.,  naming  an  obscure  writing  of  the  time 
of  Clmrle.^i  I.  "  I  know  where  it  is,"  said, .  "  Qo  to  com- 
partment E,  shelf  12,"  or  whatever  it  was ;  "  but  yon  must  take 
care,  for  there  are  two  copies,  aide  by  side,  and  they  differ  in  con- 
tents,—  one  has  no  writing,  and  the  oUier  has  the  initials,  S.  T."  — 
"Bless  me!"  said  the  other,  "how  strange  that  you  should  haw 
been  after  the  very  book  1  "  —  "I  after  the  book  7  "  was  the  ansirer ; 
■'  I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  of  it  for  forty  years  1  " 

At  t!ie  first  hearing  of  this  story,  which  the  common  friend  loH 
of  one  Fellow  of  Trinity  to  another,  fham  whom  the  writer  receivfd 
it,  he  naturally  suspected  exaggeration,  though  bis  autliority  wie 
very  good.  When  he  heard  H.  C.  R.  throw  out  circuntstanMS  m 
minute  about  books  as  long  unseen,  at  Ihe  &ae  of  ninety-one  and  i 
quarter,  be  began  to  tliink  his  sccptJcism  bad  been  out  oT  pUca 
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The  story  of  tlie  man  of  seventy,  or  thereabouts,  is  not  one  whit 
more  exceptional  than  that  of  H.  G.  R.  The  writer  hardly  knows 
-which  of  his  stories  is  wanted  to  confirm  the  other.  He  will  there- 
fore add  that  his  scepticism  would  have  been  much  greater  if  it  had 

not  been  for  another  anecdote  of  Mr. ,  told  Imn  by  the  same 

colleague,  as  having  taking  place  in  his  own  presence.    As  follows : 

Dr.   Parr   dined   at   Trimty  College.      Mr. ,   when   he  heard 

who  was  present,  obtained  an  introduction,  placed  himself  next  the 

Doctor,  and  roused  himself  to  talk  on  literature.     When  Mr. , 

as  was  his  custom,  got  up  to  go  to  his  own  rooms  [N.  B.  —  There 

was  only  port  in  the  common  room,  and  Mr.  thought  his 

case  required  a  little  brandy  J,  he  took  Dr.  Parr  by  the  hand  and 
said,  *'  Sir  I  I  am  glad  to  have  met  you^  and  I  will  take  my  leave 
with  a  few  words  which  may  not  be  strange  to  your  ears."  He 
then  quoted  more  than  an  octavo  page — during  which  Parr  showed 
increasing  astonishment  —  and  walked  off.  When  he  was  gone. 
Parr  said:  "Well,  gentlemen  I  I  must  have  heard  that  to  have 
believed  it.  That  quotation  is  from  a  review  which  I  wrote  when  I 
was  a  very  young  man,  and  quite  unknown.  I  could  not  have  sup- 
posed a  soul  alive  would  now  have  known  I  had  written  such  a 

thing,    and  I   do    beUeve  that  Mr. has  quoted  it  word  for 

word." 

H.  C.  R  had  also  a  remarkable  power  of  close  verbal  quotation, 
orally  given.  The  writer  has  verified  this  by  books,  and  judges  that 
the  memory  was  equally  good  at  repeating  conversations.  He  also 
noticed  that  an  anecdote,  containing  a  retort  or  a  bon-^mot^  was 
always  given  in  the  same  words.  There  are  men  who  are  strong  in 
recollection  of  the  substance  of  what  was  said,  but  who  synony- 
mize,  not  merely  words,  but  idioms  and  proverbs.  You  end  with, 
"  It  was  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other,"  and  are  reported 
as  pronouncing,  "  It  was  all  of  a  piece."  You  say,  "  He  will  come 
to  tlie  gallows,"  and  "  He  will  die  in  his  shoes  "  is  carried  away. 
Of  such  paronomasia  H.  C.  R  was  incapable. 

Such  powers  of  memory  do  exist,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that, 
when  they  exist,  they  often  determine  the  bent  towards  conversa- 
tion, rather  than  writing.  We  may  almast  think,  whimsical  as  it 
may  appear,  that  the  slowness  of  writing  would  be  an  insufferable 
bore  to  a  jwrson  who  combined  so  rapidly,  and  remembered  so  fully. 
H.  C.  R  should  have  been  a  shorthand  writer,  and  should  have  had 
a  transcriber  at  his  service.  But  so  far  from  having  this  quality,  his 
ordinary  handwriting  was  slow  and  deliberate :  it  continued  full- 
formed  and  legible  to  the  last  This  appears  in  the  letter  written 
to  the  Secretary  of  University  College,  on  his  retirement  from  tlie 
Senate. 

The  depreciation  of  himself  shows  that  the  habit  was  not 
merely  a  joke,  but  tliat  the  leefing  interfered  on  grave  and  even 
saddening  occasions.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  for  nearly 
thirty  years  he  had,  with  his  sound  judgment  and  genial  feeling, 
taken  a  most  intimate  part  in   the  management.     And  yet  ho 

22* 
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Meina  to  remember  nothing  but  tjic  tuttantjige  —  not  bbmII— 
■which  had  been  derived  from  his  living  near  tlie  CY>Uegt,  uid 
being  obtainable  for  a  quorum  al  any  uolice,  and  with  most  rbtet~ 
All  acquiesceace. 

Those  who  have  breakfesied  and  dined  with  11.  C.  R.  wiH  find  >l 
impossible  to  describe  the  cliarm  of  tlioso  social  mvctinn  We 
have  heard  of  b  diSlcult  host,  whose  parties  werv  otJ^inttcd  liir 
'  unrefltrBined  association,  which  was  accouiii«d  for  by  ^  ustun' 
guest  as  follows :  "  O,  any  two  perBons  who  can  get  on  with 
are  siire  to  be  able  to  get  on  with  one  another!  *'  In  this  eatt. 
however,  assimilation  was  powerfully  aided  by  the  gnnial  g«od- 
humor  of  the  host,  and  effectually  prepared  by  his  cbnice  of  mw- 
ciated.  Far  there  was  notliing  like  general  torirta  at  bis  table ;  Ai 
guesiM.  were  a  duster  of  persons  whose  minds  Iuk!  affinitjoi  with  hk 
own.  Wo  all  kno*  tliat  an  English  convivial  meeting  wih,  about 
as  often  as  not,  have  its  barricBdes  erected  by  one  oel  and  anattcf 
against  those  of  the  wrong  set  ll  is  not  quite  tJie  m^rity  of 
oases  in  which  aH  (he  goesca  nnfeij^cHlly  behove  I'n  the  power  of  lh« 
bout  to  chonm  the  proper  cdlectioti.  Bat  at  the  itouse  of  H.  C  K 
(that  ali  who  li«quentL'd  it  knew  the  Fieeref  is  iDor«  than  the  writer 
will  nndvrtuke  to  suy),  eaoh  ninii  felt  tlie  asMumnciL'  lliat  every  giii^i 
would  be  —  ill  tiiu  o]iini<)Ti  of  n  disceniinp  and  experienced  lio-C. 
wlio  cultivated  iwquaiuliincfi  only  aeconling  to  liking  —  a  mm 
whose  siii.'it'ty  was  ]iorsi)iiKlly  iigri'cnblc  to  that  host.  Hence  whal 
may  be  called  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  lot,  which  is  a  great  stfp 
towards  easy  association.  And  so  it  happened  that  these  mectirigs 
were  pleasant  and  social,  ab  ovo  iisqtie  ad  mala  :  free  of  that  annoy- 
ance which,  though  well  enough  accustomed  to  it,  we  never  pouM 
name  by  an  English  word,  but  characterized  as  Itdium,  gear,  or  n- 
nui,  until  some  master  of  language  invented  the  word  We,  which 
takes  in  all  the  others  in  agreements  and  dilTerences  both.  As  W 
H.  C.  B.  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  table,  he  managed  to  secure 
attention  to  bis  guests  without  the  guests  themselves  feeling  Ihit 
they  were  on  his  mind.  It  is  a  great  drawback  on  many  p!ea.=*iil 
parties,  that  one  unfortunate  individual  —  the  one  whom  even 
ether  would  wish  to  feel  at  ease  —  seems  to  be  but  a  director  of  iIk 
servants,  indulged  with  a  seat  at  the  table.  It  would  sometimw 
have  been  a  comfort  to  the  writer  if  he  could  have  been  made  sure 
that  his  boat  had  had.  before  dinner,  what  the  tale  calls  a  "  snack  I>t 
way  of  a  damper."  But  this  uneasiness  never  arose  with  respect  lo 
H.  C.  R,  who  made  his  meal  and  carried  on  his  conreisation,  whilf, 
somehow  or  other,  —  the  most  satisfactory  way  in  which  mart 
things  can  happen,  —  his  guests  were  perfectly  well  served,  a.<  hf 
knew  and  saw.  And  so  these  parlies  were  too  pleasant  in  all  df- 
tuls  to  allow  any  remembrance  yf  one  part  by  its  eontra.«t  wiih 
another.  The  writer  would  find  great  difficulty  in  any  attempt  >' 
closer  description  :  he  was  far  too  agreeably  engaged  to  take  nolo 
of  particulars.  To  be  inserted  between  two  conversible  felloT- 
gnests  is  destructive  of  the  power  and  the  w  ill  to  watch  many  oilier 
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details :  that  can  only  be  done  with  effect  by  a  person  who  is  seated 
between  his  foe  and  his  bore. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  H.  C.  R.  had  not  much  of  a  classical 
education  in  his  school-days.  Perhaps  no  person  alive  can  authen- 
ticate thisbetter  than  the  writer;  if,  as  stated  in  the  Inquirer^  and, 
indeed,  as  remembered  by  the  writer  from  his  own  lips,  his  only 
classical  instructor  was  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Ludd  Fenner.  The 
writer  used  to  astonish  various  persons  by  stating  that  he  was  an 
old  school-fellow  of  H.  C.  R.,  but  he  omitted  the  trilling  addition 
that  more  than  thirty  years  elapsed  between  their  dates  of  pupilage. 
The  writer  was,  in  truth,  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  R,  who  nad  sub- 
sided from  his  school  at  Devizes  into  a  petty  day-school  in  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  country;  and  from  him  the  writer  learnt  his  first  — 
fortunately  not  his  last  —  notions  of  Latin  and  of  Greek,  with  some 
writing,  summing,  how  to  mend  a  pen,  and  the  first  four  verses 
of  Gray*s  '*  Elegy,"  with  a  wonderful  emphasis  upon  the  **  moping 
owl."  He  thinks,  too,  that  he  pitied  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old 
man ;  but  on  this  his  memory  is  not  so  clear.  H.  C.  R.  could  hardly 
believe  this  coincidence ;  the  well-remembered  names  of  J.  L.  R, 
and  his  being  a  Unitarian  minister,  were  not  enough ;  though  Ludd 
is  scarce.  At  last  the  writer  remembered  that  Mrs.  F.  was  called 
by  her  husband  Uitfy  or  Utie.  *'  That  was  her  name,"  said  he : 
which  was  more  than  the  writer  knew ;  for  the  boys  had  settled 
among  themselves  that  it  was  a  corruption  of  Beauty^  and  had  cir- 
culated the  account  in  their  homes,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
many.  Poor  lady  I  the  only  amends  the  writer  can  make  to  her 
memory  is  to  declare  his  full  conviction  that,  let  what  may  be  said 
about  her  husband's  Latin  and  Greek,  there  was  no  lack  of  good 
feeding  and  motherly  care.  And  it  is  much  to  the  purpose ;  for 
such  a  pinch-commons  as  was  often  found  in  the  schools  of  1790 
might  have  made  H.  C.  R.  sure  enough  not  to  live  past  ninety-one 
years  of  age.  But  Mrs.  R,  who  was  as  good  a  soul  as  ever  took 
snuflf,  —  and  not  a  little  of  it,  —  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  boys  must  eat,  and  men  too.  Mr.  F.,  who  was  as  worthy 
as  his  wife,  ^as  a  painstaking  scholar  of  the  humblest  class  of 
acquirement,  and  of  solemn  and  somewhat  pompous  utterance. 
When  the  writer  had  picked  up  a  trifle  of  Latin,  he  was  promoted 
to  Greek.  He  asked  for  a  dictionary,  and  was  assured  that  there 
were  no  such  things  as  Greek  dictionaries,  but  that  he  must  have  a 
lexicon.  So  he  was  soon  put  to  easy  sentences  out  of  the  Testa- 
ment :  one  was  i  John  v.  7.  He  got  on  fairly  until  he  had  mastered 
iran/p,  and  then,  taking  the  rest  for  granted,  concluded  that  Xoyor 
must  be  the  Son.  Wlien  he  came  up  to  his  lesson,  he  was  set  right 
thu.s  *'  No !  learned  men  translate  Xcoyot  by  the  Word."  H.  C.  R 
used  to  tell  how  he  accidentally  found  the  translation  from  which 
his  teacher  used  to  prepare  to  hear  him  construe.  He  accordingly 
used  it  himself;  and  V)y  knowing  his  master's  a^  was  never  taken 
for  an  ass.  The  worthy  minb;ter  had,  in  Greek,  a  kind  of  scholar- 
ihip  not  at  all  uncommon  even  among  the  established  clergy  of  th^ 
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«nd  ot  ihu  last  century  :  the  New  Testament  was  picked  up  word 
for  word  tavi  phrose  for  phrase,  wjtlioul  any  knowledfre  of  the 
grnminnlical  fonuB;  tvot  oihe  was  ntw  mine;  but  wlui.4  wgrf 
rovant  nmii  and  wbidi  mne  v/tm  uflen  an  open  queslioo.  T)itrr«  wu 
a  diuUonury  —  uol  lexicon:  it  waa  the  one  above  munLjoncd  — for 
those  readem,  in  wliich  every  indexiou  of  every  word  wa.->  entered; 
tlius  Xoyoc,  Xfryov,  &e.,  ao  far  b8  they  occur,  wure  separately  kI 
down,  trniislaWd,  and  described.  Thtt  writer  Ibrgets  the  aame  at 
Ilie  leKJco^aplier :  it  was  the  HAmill«niaa  syelutn,  iiitpr«p«r»<] 
with  exercise  in  Miming  over  leaves.  The  bouk  went  Ilirou^fli  sev- 
eral editjonx.  But  lu  very  exuitence  was  unknowa  in  the  tu^et 
reffiona.  When  tlie  writer  afUtrwards  caine  aader  a  leachei  who 
had  been  a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  lu»  master  one  day  ttwk  up  this  lexirou 
from  liis  desk,  and  after  tuniine  it  over,  as  if  he  hardly  believed  liu 
eyes,  threw  it  down  with  :  "  Well  I  I  could  not  have  suppo«eil  it; 
but  it  will  not  do  you  much  harm."  There  was  little  ctumM  of 
H.  C.  B.  picking  up  a  taste  for  the  classics  under  such  teachiug :  it 
woidd  b«  surprising  if  he  learnt  aa  much  as  that  such  a  Iaxl£  ex- 
isted. The  boy  who  was  to  be  the  associate  of  Qoethe,  Schiller, 
Coleridg^  Wordsworth,  iie.,  must  have  had  an  innata  power  of 
appreciating  tlie  boautiliil  and.  Llie  iniaginalive,  or  must  have  grown 
it  111  some  way  wliiuh  no  aciouiit  of  IJni  distinctly  stmes. 

If  there  were  two  subjects  upon  which  iie  was  apt  to  be  Kuftd, 
they  were  German  hteralnre  generally  and  Wordsworth.  And  vel 
he  certainly  showed  nO  striking  adhesion  to  German  doctrines  in 
philosopliy,  and  no  remarkable  —  certainly  no  exclusive  —  adoptioD 
of  Gremian  tone  of  thought  These  things  Itad  opened  his  uiinU,  for 
his  flrst  real  studies  were  in  Germany,  and  in  German  :  but  ihej 
did  not  block  up  the  gateway.  Real  business,  that  of  a  reporter 
from  the  scene  of  a  campaign,  of  a  newspaper  writer,  of  a  well- 
employed  lawyer,  probably  shaped  modes  of  thought  which  prt- 
vented  the  speculative  from  usurping  the  whole  held,  and  even  from 
entire  occupation  of  any  part  of  it. 

As  to  Wordsworth  and  his  [Mjetical  comrades,  it  is  certain  th»J 
the  soul  of  H.  C.  R.  was  not  tlint  of  a  Lake-pueL  Had  he  wntten 
verse,  tlie  writer  feels  sure,  without  pronouncing  upon  tlie  exact 
place,  that  he  would  have  coino  nearer  to  Hiidibras  than  to  the 
"  Excursion."  He  admired  and  appreciated,  and  saw  all  that  was  to 
be  seen  ;  whether,  in  the  meaning  of  the  enthusiasts,  he  felt  ill 
that  was  to  be  felt,  may  be  bung  up  for  further  inquiry.  It  may  be 
suspected  that,  both  as  to  the  German  and  tlie  English  schools,  his 
admiration  was  for  tlie  writings,  and  his  aScction  for  his  friends: 
Jiul  mixtura  was  the  prescription.  It  is  worth  noting,  that  both 
his  great  objects  of  enthusiasm,  both  the  points  on  which  Itis  temper 
was  occasionally  assailable,  were  connected  with  deep  personal  re- 
gards  and  long  Iriendships.  If,  then,  it  be  true  which  was  whispered, 
namely,  that  under  irritation  at  an  assault  on  Wordsworlli,  he  in 
former  time  tok!  a  literary  lady  tlint  slie  was  an  "  impertinent  old 
maid,"  —  no  doubt  in  tliat  joco-serious  tone  in  which  he  often 
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launched  a  hard  word ;  it  was  followed  by  a  letter  of  ftpology,  —  it 
must  have  been  for  his  friends  he  spoke,  and  not  for  their  doc- 
trines.* 

The  writer,  who  knows  httle  of  the  Grerman  language,  and  has 
little  sympathy  either  with  their  recent  philosophy  or  their  histor- 
ical criticism,  excepUs  excipiendis,  and  who  is  not  capable  of  more 
than  a  percentage  of  Wordsworth,  did  not  abstain  from  either  sub- 
ject, and  spoke  his  mind  with  freedom  on  both.  There  was  never 
any  appearance  of  annoyance ;  the  worst  was :  "  You  're  a  math- 
ematician, and  have  no  right  to  talk  about  poetry.  I  wonder 
whether  I  could  ever  have  been  a  mathematician ;  I  think  not :  to 
be  sure,  I  never  tried.  I  have  often  thought  whether  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  a  creature  like  myself,  without  a  head  to  put  any- 
thing into,  to  have  a  notion  given  to  him  of  a  mathematical  pro- 
cess." Such  a  sparring-match  one  day  ended  in  the  writer  under- 
taking to  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  arithmetic  acts  in  problems 
of  chance.  The  attempt  was  very  successftil;  and  H.  C.  R  made 
several  references  on  future  occasions  to  his  having  obtained  one 
idea  on  mathematics. 

As  to  German,  the  writer  one  day  ventured  to  bring  forward 
what  he  has  long  called  the  seven  deadly  sins  of  excess  of  that 
language:  1.  Too  many  volumes  in  the  language;  2.  Too  many 
sentences  in  a  volume ;  3.  Too  many  words  in  a  sentence :  4.  Too 
many  syllables  in  a  word ;  5.  Too  many  letters  in  a  syllable ;  6. 
Too  many  strokes  in  a  letter ;  7.  Too  much  black  in  a  stroke.  It 
was  all  frankly  admitted,  as  it  would  probably  be  by  most  of  the 
Germans  themselves.  The  serious  truth  is.  that  the  German  mind 
has  this  kind  of  tendency  to  excess,  entirely  independent  of  the 
language.  Free,  strong,  and  earnest  thought  desires  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  everytliing  ;  and  what  it  cannot  find  it  makes.  It  asks. 
What  is  the  universe  ?  but  this  is  poor  measure  for  a  transcendental 
intellect.  It  then  inquires  how  it  is  to  be  proved,  a  priori^  that  a 
universe  is  possible.  And  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  it  will  come 
at  last  to  a  serious  attempt  to  find  out  what,  if  existence  had  been 
impossible,  we  should  have  had  in  its  place.  This,  and  more,  was 
brought  forward  by  the  writer  to  vex  the  spirit  of  the  German 
scholar.  He  even  ventured  to  ask  the  like  of  whether  if  Werden, 
while  transmuting  Nichts  into  Seyn^  had  been  brought  before  the 
Absolute  for  coining  spurious  Existence,  he  would  have  been  able, 
with  Hegel's  help,  to  prove  that  Existence  and  Non-existence  are 
all  one.  Things  like  these  were  brought  forward  when  there  ap- 
peared any  languor.  It  would  be:  "Well!  how  are  you  to-day, 
Mr.  R.  ?  "  —  "  0,  a  poor  creature ;  my  head  's  not  fit  for  anything ; 
it  never  wojt  good  for  much  1"  If  a  discussion  was  thereupon 
brought  about,  the  head  would  be  roused,  all  the  power  would  be 
wakened  in  five  minutes,  and  a  .small  course  of  anecdote,  beginning 

•  The  story  is  that  H.  C.  R.  niched  down  stairs,  and  when  he  got  to  th« 
door,  heard  the  lady  calling  after  him,  "  You  had  better  take  your  hat,  Mr. 
Robinson.**  —  Ed. 
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witb    Wieland,    ftrul   eniiinff   with   yesU'rtlay's   visit,    from  — 
pcrliaps  vice  veiva,  would  Bend  nil  megriin  lo  Lhe  rij^htabool. 

The  Inst  of  tlie  Lake  School  —  for,  thouph  H.  C.  R.  did  not  soTe 
at  lhe  «2lAr,  he  yris  free  of  the  Inner  Court  —  was.  gtran^  lo  ssj. 
not  a.  poet,  not  apparently  enthosisstjc  about  poetry,  more  mt^n^lcd 
in  the  real  life  tiiAii  in  ttie  ideal,  tolerably  satiric^  in  thoiip^it  and 
phrase,  and  a  niim  whose  very  last  wish  would  have  been  for  ihc 
"  peacefiil  hemlitage  "  to  eud  his  days  in.  This  w  the  rrport  ol' 
one :  how  wsb  it  with  others  7  Did  the  mind  of  H,  C.  H.  take  «>I.>r 
from  that  of  the  person  with  whom  he  converaed  ?  Would  ho 
have  been  other  things  to  other  men  ?  Such  a  power,  or  tsmdenrr, 
or  wttat  you  please,  may  go  a  little  in  aid  of  lhe  writer's  impminon 
tliat  he  W8£  tit  for  Bucoess  in  anytliJnf^,->  in  different  <)e«re«s  tor  dif- 
ferent Ihiopi,  but  with  sufficient  for  utility  and  note.  In  wliatovM 
he  tried,  he  gained  opinion,  whether  in  wliat  he  liked,  or  in  what  tit 
disliked.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  (hat  he  had  not  sn  aWirbitif 
literary  pursuit;  but  there  are  instances  enough  in  wliidi  the  p<vu. 
Uar  talenlA  which  are  best  displayed  in  converaation  have  tumrd 
the  others  to  their  own  purpose. 

H.  0.  E.  talked  ihout  everything  but  his  own  ptoA  deeds:  But 
even  here  he  was  not  always  able  lo  prevent  a  hint  from  siijipinc  "it 
A  lady  applied  lo  him  about  the  Inilh  of  a  story  tolil  by  an  uulor- 
tunale  person  who,  thoughRrently  reduced,  claimed  to  hafe  knowi 
H.  C.  R,  in  better  days.  He  remembered  all  about  it,  and  delet- 
mined  to  sive  some  relief.  Exprensin^  this  determination,  it  vutit 
out  in  half-KoIilor|uy :  "  I  huva  £  500  n  year  to  devote  to  chsriij, 
but  I  am  nearly  at  the  end.     I  cannot  do  much  this  year." 

If  it  were  required  to  illustrat«  the  peculiar  parts  of  H.  C.  R'« 
mind,  it  could  be  best  done,  not  by  his  reverential  talk  alxral 
Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  but  by  the  humorous  appreciation,  mixnl 
with  respect,  with  which  he  spoke  of  Robert  Robinson  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Baptism,"  and  of  Geom 
Dyer,  the  ■'  G.  D."  of  "  Elia's  Es-says."  H.  C.  R.  did  not  peisonsllr 
know  Robinson  (ob.  1790),  but  several  common  friends  of  his,  nn-\ 
of  tlie  Cambridge  Nonconfonnist,  had  furnished  him  with  materisls 
for  a  small  collection  of  Anrcdolen,  whicli  he  published  in  the  Chrii- 
tian  Reformer  for  1845.  Among  these  friends  was  Dyer,  who  wfis 
himself  the  first  biographer  of  Robinson.  This  Life  (1796).  thoiiili 
the  Memoir  in  tlie  "Bunyan,"  i.  e.  Baptist  Library  (1861),  whicli 
may  bo  called  the  offidnl  account,  pronounces  it  ''  not  satisfactorv." 
was  declared  by  Samuel  Parr,  and  also  by  Wordsworth  {itsir  II, 
C.  R,),  lo  be  one  of  the  best  biographies  in  the  language,  Perhsjis 
the  charm  of  the  book  is  that  Robert  Robinson's  peculiar  humnr 
was  wholly  unappreciated  by  the  simple-minded  bji^rapher,  who 
enters  gems  of  satire  which  will  be,  as  they  have  been,  reprinte-l 
again  and  again,  with  remarks  of  the  most  impereipient  lameness. 
It  is  a  resemblance,  on  a  small  scale,  of  what  Iiad  happened  a  few 
years  before,  but  without  imitation.  Dyer  was  to  Robert  Robin»>n 
very  like  what  Boswell  was  to  Johnson,  with  several  important  dif- 
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ferences.  Now,  Robert  Robinson  had  a  faculty  of  satirical  ♦  humor, 
such  as  made  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  mind  of  H.  C.  R  ;  and 
the  friend  of  both,  George  Dyer,  was  a  man  in  whom  want  of 
humor  amounted  to  a  positive  endowment  The  juxtaposition  of 
the  two,  with  H.  C.  R.  as  the  approximator,  was  a  treat  Charles 
Lamb  would  have  given  the  subject  an  essay :  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  H.  C.  R  did  not  imitate  his  friend ;  that  is  to  say,  we  may 
suppose  it  to 'be  regretted ;  but  we  may  be  wrong:  it  may  be  that 
he  could  not  have  written  much  which  would  have  reminded  us  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  always  talked. 

And  to  this  point  there  goes  another  word.  The  elements  of  his 
power  of  conversation  have  been  enumerated,  but  all  put  together 
will  not  explain  the  charm  of  his  society.  For  this  we  must  refer 
to  other  points  of  character  which,  unassisted,  are  compatible  with 
dulness  and  taciturnity.  A  wide  range  of  sympatliies,  and  sym- 
pathies which  were  instantaneously  awake  when  occasion  arose, 
formed  a  great  part  of  the  whole.  This  easily  excited  interest  led 
to  that  feeling  of  communion  which  draws  out  others. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  this  than  reference  to  the  old  mean- 
ing of  conversation.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  or  near 
it,  the  word  never  meant  colloquy  alone ;  it  was  a  perfect  synonyme 
for  companionship.  So  it  was  with  Crabb  Robinson ;  his  conver- 
sation was  companionship,  and  his  companionship  was  conversation. 

*  Over  and  above  what  H.  C.  R.  has  collected,  a  little  crop  might  be  raised 
out  of  the  different  works  and  correspondence.  Writine  to  Toulmin,  Robert 
Robinson  rives  the  following:  **  Says  a  grave  brother,  *  Friend,  I  never  heard 
you  preacn  on  the  Trinitv**  I  replied,  *0,  I  intend  to  do  so  as  soon  as 
ever  I  understand  it!'"  l^yer  woiud  have  recorded  the  intention,  perhaps 
with  solemn  remarks  on  the  propriety  of  the  delay  for  the  reason  given. 
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